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CHAPTER  V. 

BARBABT. 


Ik's 


Bakbabv  is  that  long  line  of  territory,  firom  100  to  200  miies  in  depth,  which  extendi 
westward  from  Egjft  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  name,  though  fiuniliar  wiUi 
Europeans,  and  derived  firom  the  Berbers,  a  race  of  native  inhabitantig,  does  not  appear  to  be 
recognised  in  the  country  itself;  and  the  region  is  even  occu[Hed  by  diJBerent  independent 
states;  yet  such  is  Uie  similarity  both  as  to  nature  and  the  condition  and  aspect  df  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  may  vory  advantageously  be  considered  under  one  head. 


■li 


Sect.  I. — Oetieral  Outline  and  Atptct. 


The  level  plain,  which  composes  the  greater  part  of  Barbary,  resembles  in  surikce  and 

Suality  that  immense  ocean  of  sand  which  overspreads  nearly  the  whole  northern  half  of 
lie  African  continent  Barbary,  however,  derives  a  distinctive  and  superior  character  from 
that  mountain-chain,  or  series  of  chains,  which,  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Atlas,  rangee 
through  nearly  its  whole  extent  from  west  to  east  The  loftiest  pinnacles  are  in  the  west, 
rising  above  the  plain  of  Morocco,  and  &cing  the  Atlantic,  where  it  aupears  even  to  rise 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  beyond  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  ana  eastward  throuffh 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  mountains  of  this  chain  seldom  exceed  8000  or  4000  feet  On  the 
territory  of  Tripoli,  they  sink  into  lower  eminences,  and  gradually  subside  to  that  flat  sterile 
surface  which  characterises  Northern  Africa.  The  aspect  of  the  Libyan  desert,  which  sepa* 
rates  Tripoli  from  Egypt,  is  compared  by  travellers  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  after  ite 
waves  have  receded.  The  breadth  of  the  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mediternt- 
nean,  which  constitutes  Barbary,  nowhere  exceeds  100  miles,  and  in  many  places  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six ;  its  average  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  On 
tiui  southern  side  of  the  mountains  is  another  plain  of  vast  and  vague  extent,  stretching 
indefinitely  to  the  south.  This  tract,  which  possesses  naturally  the  same  dry  and  desert 
character  as  the  bordering  regions,  derives,  from  the  streams  poured  down  by  the  Atlas,  a 
certain  degree  of  fertility,  which  continues  to  the  places  where  these  are  absorbed  in  the 
sands,  or  expanded  into  lakes.  This  region  forms  a  looee  apviUidage  to  Barbary,  being 
inhabited  by  tribes  in  some  sense  tributary  and  dependent,  thou  i  «hey  are  generally  accus* 
tomed  to  rove  with  little  control  over  their  spacious  plains. 

The  plain  of  Barbary  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers  descending  :.iYmi  the  great  mountain 
range ;  but,  on  account  of  the  short  interval  which  interposes  between  it  and  the  sea,  they 
cannot  have  any  long  course.  None  of  them  can  be  considered  as  general  features  of  the 
rep^ion ;  their  character  is  local,  and  will  be  described  under  the  local  head.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  less  known  streams  poured  fiY)m  the  southern  declivity  of  Atlas,  though  these 
roll  a  somewhat  longer  course,  till  they  are  absorbed  in  the  sandy  waste.  i 

The  limits  of  this  vast  region,  especially  on  the  land  side,  where  it  passes  by  an  insensible 
gradation  into  tlie  trackless  deserts,  cannot  be  easily  defined.  It  would  be  difficult  even  to 
fix  the  extreme  points  of  Tripoli  and  Morocco.  Port  Bomba,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Tripoli,  is  in  23°  20'  E.,  while  Mogadore,  nearly  the  most  western  part  of  Morocco,  is  in 
9°  20'  W.,  forming  thus  a  line  of  S°  of  longitude,  or  about  2000  miles  from  east  to  west 
Of  its  northern  boundary  along  the  Mediterranean,  the  highest  point  is  Cape  Blanco  in 
Tunis,  in  latitude  37°,  whence  it  declines  in  Morocco  to  35°,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  evec 
to  nearly  30°.  The  southern  boundary  is  altogether  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  nature 
already  described.       ^ 
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Atlas,  or  northern  region  of  Africa. — This  interesting  division  of  Africa  is  characterified 
by  the  Atlas  range  of  mountains,  some  of  the  summits  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  18,0llC 
fiiet  above  the  sea.  The  central  and  higher  chains  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  clay  slate ;  while  resting  upon  and  forming  the  lower  ranges  are  extensive  deposits 
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of  tocondaiy  limMtonos  and  aandBtonea.  The  limntone  aboundi  with  orgmnio  remaina,  u 
■hella,  corafa,  and  even  flahes,  and  ia  aaid  to  be  referable  to  the  various  Timeatonea  of  thu 
aeconiiary  claaa,  extendinif  from  the  liaa,  or  even  the  maffneaian  limeatone,  to  chalk  incluaive. 
ReMtiU)<  upon  IIiom  limeatonea  are  deposits  of  turtiary  rocks.  Salt  apringfa  and  gypsum  aro 
mentioned  ns  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  ranve.  The  aecondary  and  tertiary  fonna- 
tions  ore  variously  chuged  and  upraised  by  trap  rocKs  of  modern  date. 

' '  "'"  ""      -,-  SuMMT.  3.— Botany.    '^-  •*'  ' '  '    -^  ■'  '  •"■        '    ''    "'" 

The  Botany  of  this  country  has  been  described  with  that  of  Egypt,  page  S87,  vol.  iL 

BvMKrr.  3. — Zoology, 

The  Zoology  of  the  IVtrbary  states  assimilates  with  that  of  niirthem  Effypt,  Arabia,  and 
Asia  Minor;  and  requires,  therefore,  but  a  slight  notice.  The  quadrupeds,  aa  may  be  ox* 
pected,  differ  materiallv  tVom  those  which  are  Known  aa  inhabitants  of  Europe,  aa  will  be 
better  seen  flrom  the  following  liat : — 


Selunii  latalia.    Itu^nj  aqalml. 
CuMlut  Dramaliriua.    AnMu  Cwil. 
MtH  bftrbnnii.    Btftanr  Mouaa. 

1 8m.    BirtMiT  ABt«lo|M. 


Owlk  KmdU  Sm.    MonMoAaMitk 

-      "iBiibUltAn.    TlMBiiiiiilk 


Cy^ii'CKiihAluf  Bttnuln,    titU* 

Ftlli  hmlw.    rutkir, 

Lym  Oncol.  S».    Ctruol  Lnit. 

Lf  HI  China  Sw,    BooW,  or  Mmh  Lru. 

Some  of  these  we  shall  slightly  notice.    Tho  Dromedary  (fig.  807.)  (Came/iM  Dromeda- 

ritu  L.)  is  well  known  to  be  tho  most  useful  and  tho  most 
general  boost  of  burden  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 
AfVica.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  or  Bactrian  Camel, 
and  has  but  one  hump,  while  that  haa  two ;  but  the  leffs 
are  more  slender  and  elevated.  There  are  several  breeds, 
differing  chiefly  in  size  or  colour;  those  of  Turkey  are  the 
strongest,  and  best  suited  for  burden ;  but  the  Arabian  and 
Barbary  breeds  are  the  lightest  and  the  awiflest  The 
females,  when  gravid,  are  usually  taken  fVom  their  work. 
Regarding  the  Beardod  Sheep  (Ovia  tragelaphus)  said 
to  inhabit  ^K)rthern  Africa  in  a  wild  state,  no  very  recent 
accounts  have  reached  us.  Dr.  Caius,  about  1561,  describes 
it  as  being  of  an  immense  size,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 
stag;  yet  it  was  gentle,  petulant,  and  lascivious,  fond  of  ascending  high  places  and  roofs 
of  houses,  running  swiftly,  and  bounding  prodigiously.  This  animal,  continues  Major  Smith, 
(Gr'if.  Cuv.  iv.  SSK).),  appears  to  be  the  real  Fishtail,  or  Lorwee,  of  Shaw. 

The  Bubal  (Damalia  Bubalii)  so  nearly  resembles  the  European  bufiklo,  that  travellers 
have  confounded  the  two  together.  Its  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  small 
cow ;  the  pro]>ortion8  are  heavjr,  the  head  long  and  clumsy,  and  the  singular  elevation  of 
the  shoulders  is  remarkably  striking.  It  is  wholly  of  a  yellowish  dun  colour;  the  tuft  of  the 
tail  being  alone  black.  They  seem  to  live  in  small  troops  throughout  the  deserts  and  forests 
of  Northern  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  Morocco,  and  were  met  with  hy  Messrs.  Denham  and 
Clapperton  in  the  woods  of  Bornou.  The  Arabs  give  them  a  name  signifying  cattle  of  the 
forest 
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R^ftrences  to  the  Map  qf  Barbary,  or  Northern  Afrioa. 


i.  Tiint 
.  Akka 
».  Siukka 

4.  Af  iilon,  or  AfU- 

luh 

5.  Miiciit 

6.  Afnileer,  or 

Santn  Oiui 

7.  TsniBr* 

8.  Teroilant 
0.  Oacum 

10.  ToMitdell 

11.  Mogadora,  or 

Buerha 
IS.  Morocco 

13.  Azitffl,  or  Saffl 

14.  Oualida 

15.  Tot  , 

16.  Bur<ua,  or  Ma- 


30. 
31. 


17.  auiiil 

18.  Dar  el  Baad 

SI.  Ghor,  or  Guar 
SS.  Tnfilet 
9.1.  Siaiimeaa 
34,  Sugnhila 
ta.  Mazalif 
M.  Beni  Boanri 
97.  Fiihlii 
88.  Manufnetorj  or 

Hniks 
n.  Maauinn 


40. 

\k 

43. 

44. 

4S. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
SO. 
51. 


Sniiee 

Moheduma 

El  Hooni 

Ouled  Aiaa 

Pel 

Aleanar 

El  Harausb,  or 

Laraohe 
Anilla 
Taniiei 
Ceula 
Tetuan 
Motliia 
PanondaValo. 

For* 
Tela 

Boubdou 
adaha 

CalnNuiUs 

Mellla 

Kilbadana 

Alcanaba 

Oufchda 
'edrume 
'lemieD,  or 
Tremeien 

Bjnnn 

Mana  Keblr 

Niirag  . 

Teftnrana 

Gardeia 

Lowaatt 
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61.  Midroo 
03.  Gi^oeda 

63.  Nader 

64.  Taiaaonle 

65.  Arzow 
U.  n  Callah 
o7.  Moatagan 
IB.  Loha 

69.  Moijejah 

70.  Tinaunuealr 

71.  Tukeieab 
7S.  TajemouM 
TJ.  Dimidda 

74.  Amoura 

75.  Herba 

76.  BooretJooiM 

77.  Burah  _ 

78.  B.  Ben  Tjrba 

79.  Maliana 

80.  Zenabal 

81.  Algiera 
8S.  Bhahhh 

83.  Burgh  Hamis 
84. 8.  Geia 

85.  a  Braham 

86.  Callah 

87.  8.  Hamet 

88.  Boujoiah 

89.  8.  Geaaf 
W.Seteef 
91.  Mugrah 
9S.  Tubnah 
93.  Einbookhal 
»4.BidiKhalla( 


95.  Uwa 

06.  Piicara 
97.  El  Filha 
"".  Melgig 
~*ibe 


0.  Zerib 


too.  Tvzxoiita 
tOI.  Taitubl 
lOS.  ConilanUmi 
lai.  Zexnii 
104.  KoHo 
IU5.  Stora.  or  Boi- 

lUO.  f'Srai 


107. Gi 

108.  Ilirdrah 

109.  Caair  Jebbii 

110.  La  Calir 

111.  Heia 
US.  Tuburleo 

113.  Turn* 

114.  Mozida 
lis.  Kalibia 
116k  Hamniamet 

117.  Zowaa 

118.  Ke<r 

119.  Kairwan 
ISO.  Almahdia,  oi 

AfVica 
191.  Sbea 
lSS.8rax 

193.  pngha 

194.  Naihor  Toww 

195.  Ferina 
136.Gaiaa 


1S7.  Teg awaa 
198.  Toaar 
190.  Neita 

130.  Fatnam 

131.  Oaleei 
139.  Cataoa 

133.  Zariaaa 

134.  Kala    . 

135.  Bucaeala 

136.  Zoara 

137.  Babart,  or  Old 

Tripoli 

138.  Beneabbaa 

139.  Tripoli 

140.  Marahut 
Ul.  Uboda 

149.  W.  el  Khahan 

143.  Meaurata 

144.  Tauerga 

145.  Bpnioleed 
140.  Uhirza 
147.  ha 

14a  Wader  Billma 
140.  Dnnjiun 

150.  Mhad  HaMan 

151.  Kaffran 

159.  Medina  Sultan 

153.  Biiaaida 

154.  Hudia 

155.  Linuf 
IS6.Mnkdar  „ 
157.  Zella,  or  Za  a 


159.  Boekna 
IfiO.  Oadamii 
161.  Idri 
109.  Zuala 
103.  Germa 

164.  Mounonk 

165.  Ghraat. 

Ri»tr», 

a  Akaaw 
b  Meaia      . 

0  Draha 
d  Teniift 

e  Morbara 
r  Fdififa 


g  Fellellr 


Ghir 
TaflM 

k  Mahala,  or  Mo». 

Ionia 
I  Enzs 
m  Habrah 
n  Shellif 
o  Iwer 

p  Wed  «l  Quae 
q  Wed  el  Shaiar 
r  Majarda 
a  Abiad 
t  AdjidM,  or 

^aab 
u  Wad  Feaaa 
T  WaddJaark    ; 
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The  Domettio  tnimaU  deMrving  notico,  bflsidci  tha  CbimI,  ara  th«  M|Mib  HonM  of  Bus 
bary,  and  the  diflferent  brood*  of  cattle  and  ahcep  extanding  over  Northern  Aflrioa. 

The  Barbery  horao  vies  witli  the  Arabian  in  beauty  of  form,  although  not,  perhana,  in  the 
dectnoM  of  ita  coune.  The  cheat  ia  better  made,  and  more  roundod ;  the  foreheao,  inatead 
of  boin^  hollowed,  ia  rather  prominent,  and  tlie  shape  of  the  head  ia  liner :  the  figure  alto> 

K'thcr  II  more  imposing  Uian  tiiat  of  the  Arab,  although  tlieir  stature  is  nearly  equal.     The 
St  Iforbary  horses  are  found,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Fei ;  but 
tho  Moors  do  not  take  near  so  much  care  of  thoir  horaea  aa  tlio  Arabians. 

The  Morocco  breed  of  Hheep  have  lung  wool,  the  hair  on  the  neck  rather  shorter  and  more 
eurled :  like  most  of  tho  AfVican  breeds,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  make  and  long 
legs:  thoir  horns  are  small,  turno<l  spirally  outwards,  and  tho  scrotum  furmmg  two  separate 
aacs;  the  general  colour  is  whito,  ti;iged  with  liver-colour.  There  is  another  breed,  called 
tho  Barbary,  having  the  tail  so  broad  at  its  base,  aa  to  be  wider  than  the  buttocka ;  the  wool 
ia  coarse,  and  of  a  rufous  colour  on  the  neck,  le^  tail,  ears,  and  noae :  the  fltce  is  much 
archnii,  the  ears  pendulous,  and  the  horns  rotam  the  original  curve  of  the  Argalia,  on  a 
amulhir  scale ;  tlio  tail  is  longer  than  in  tho  last.  The  third  race  of  Northern  Africa  is  found 
in  Barbary,  and  even  in  Corsica.  It  ia  policcrate,  with  pendulous  ears,  having  the  tail  not 
much  widened,  and  the  colour  white.  Thia  breed  ia  remarkable  for  bearing  two  different 
kinds  of  fleece,  the  poeterior  porta  being  covered  with  wool,  while  sofl  loose  hair  extendi 
ftom  the  head  to  the  shoulders:  a  crossed  breed  of  this  race  was  some  time  ago  brought  to 

England.    It  was  entirely  covered  with  sofl  ailky  hair 
606  ^_^^^^^        of  a  silvery  whiteness ;  that  on  the  neck  being  of^great 

length. 

siasidea  several  Birds,  found  also  on  the  opposite 
■horea  of  Europe,  Barbary  ia  known  to  poaaesa  many 
other  apeciea,  inhabiting  tho  arid  tracta  of  the  desert, 
such  aa  Quails,  Partridges,  and  Bustards.  The  moat 
boautiflil  bird  seems  to  be  the  Barbary  Shrike  i^fig. 
806.)  (Jdoiii^co'notut  harharvLt  Swaina.),  about  the  aize 
B„k,„  Bhiiks.  of  <^  thrush ;  black  above,  and  crimaon  beneath ;  the  too 

of  the  head  being  yellow. 


SiOT.  in. — HUtorieal  Oeography. 
Barbary  occupied  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  ancient  than  in  the  modem  world. 


It 


formed  part,  and  in  many  instances  a  prominent  part,  in  the  great  system  of  civilised  nationa 
around  the  Mediterranean.  Cyrenaica,  its  most  easterly  portion,  corresponding  now  to 
Barca  and  part  of  Tripoli,  was  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  Grecian  colonies.  AfVica  Proper, 
including  tlie  rest  of  Tripoli  and  part  of  Tunis,  contained  Carthage,  the  pride  of  Africa,  the 
mistress  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  the  chief  medium  of  commercisfintercourse  in  the  ancient 
world.  Illustrious  bjr  her  rivalry  with  Rome,  and  her  mighty  struggle  for  universal  empire, 
she  was  not  less  distinguished  by  her  glorious  fall.  The  southern  part  of  Tunis,  joined  to 
the  Algcrine  province  of  Constantino,  once  formed  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which 
rendered  itself  fkmoua  both  as  the  oily  and  enemy  of  Rome.  Westent  Algiers  and  Fez  con»> 
K»ed  Mauritania,  a  ruder  region,  yet  distinguished  fur  its  swarms  of  brave  irre^lar  cavalry. 
The  southern  part  of  Morocco  was  Getulia,  an  imperfectly  known  tract,  inhabited  by  a  race 
almost  proverbial  for  savage  fierceness. 

All  these  districts,  with  the  exception  of  the  remote  ones  lost  mentioned,  were  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  empire,  and  became,  in  some  degree,  the  granary  of  Italy.  They  wore  ex- 
praed,  however,  earlier  than  might  hove  been  anticipated  from  their  situation,  to  the  inroad 
of  Uie  northern  barbarians.  Genseric  the  Vandal  fixed  here  the  seat  of  his  kingdom,  and 
establii^ed  a  naval  power  which  made  him  master  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  invasion  of  the  Saracens  produced  a  complete  and  permanent  change  in  Northern 
Africa.  They  entered  it,  not  only  as  conquerors,  but  in  vast  migratory  bodies,  which  stamped 
the  Arabian  and  Mahometan  character  upon  the  whole  population.  Boilmry  was  ot  first 
governed,  under  the  coliphs  of  Bagdad,  b^  a  viceroy,  who  established  his  residence  at  Cairoan, 
or  Kairwan.  As  the  centrol  power  lost  its  energy,  the  states  of  Barbary  erected  themselves 
into  independent  kingdoms,  among  which  Cairoan  was  still  the  eastern  capital ;  but  it  waa 
almost  eclipsed  in  power  and  splendour  by  Fez,  o  city  which  then  ranked  among  the  first  in 
the  world  lor  learning  and  civilisation.  By  dcprces,  however,  the  Barbary  states,  like  all 
others  subjected  to  the  recluse  and  bigoted  system  of  Mahomet,  lost  their  light  and  intelli* 
gence,  and,  having  no  intercourse  but  that  of  deadly  hostility  with  the  improved  kingdoms 
of  Christendom,  they  had  no  means  of  recovering  those  advantages.  Thus  they  b^ome, 
three  centuries  ago,  and  have  ever  since  continued,  blind,  stupid,  and  borbarous. 

The  piratical  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Christians,  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
occasioned  a  further  change.  The  celebrated  pirates  Borbarossa  and  Hayraddin  seized  upon 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  established  them  aa  dependencies  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Retaining  still  the  spirit  of  these  conquerors,  they  continued,  even  after  the  fidl  of  the  Turkish 
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Mva)  powar,  to  d«Tote  themielvM  to  piney ;  tnd  their  tituation  along  Jm  Mmliternuiean 
enabled  tlimn  to  act  with  torriblo  olfect  on  the  European  atatea.  Moroeeo^  thouffh  ahe  re> 
mainod  independent  of  'I'urlicy,  thouj^ht  thia  too  good  an  example  to  be  neglected;  and  her 
piracioa  were  at  one  time  atill  nsore  terrible  than  thoae  of  the  other  atatea,  though  they  havt 
not  boon  ao  long  continued. 

In  tho  courae  of  the  laat  half-century,  the  three  atatea  have  ahaken  atf  the  Ottoman  yoke. 
In  Tunia  and  Tripoli,  tho  Turkiah  population  haa  been  reduced  to  aubordinatioo  under  th 
Mooriah  and  Negro  troopa;  while  in  Algiera,  the  Turkiah  aoldierr  continued  to  hold  a  bar 
baruua  away,  dopuaing  and  electing  the  aovereign  at  pleaaure.  Their  flagrant  piraciea,  howh 
ev<T,  at  length  cBlletl  tbrth  the  armed  intorpoaition  of  the  European  powora  England  ftrat 
inflicted  a  aignal  chaatiaemont ;  and  France  haa  at  length  made  a  complete  conqueat  of  th« 
oity,  and  ia  endeavouring  to  coloniae  the  territory. 


1  » 


Skt.  IV, — Political  Oeograpky, 

Scarcely  any  trace  of  order,  liberty,  or  good  government  exiata  in  any  of  die  atatea  eoi» 
peeing  thia  extenaive  region.  The  only  limitation  to  a  blind  and  barbaroua  deapotiam  ia  found 
in  tho  tumultuary  away  of  a  brutal  aoldiery.  In  Morocco,  pure  deapotiam  reigna ;  and  that 
country  haa  repeatedly  been  ruled  by  monatera  who  were  a  diagrace  to  humanity.  The 
emperor,  however,  who  reigned  provioua  to  the  exiiiting  civil  wars,  of  which  we  have  only 
a  very  imperfect  account,  ia  deacribed  aa  mild  and  equitable,  compared  to  hia  predeceaaora 
The  monarcha  of  Morocco  claim  the  crown  in  the  capacity  of  alioriflbs,  or  dcacendanta  ot 
Mahomet,  and  they  attempt  to  increaae  the  luatre  of  tne  regal  dignity  by  aaauming  Uie  cha- 
racter of  doctors,  propheta,  and  aainta ;  which,  however,  they  aeein  to  regard  aa  not  incon- 
aialent  with  tlie  moat  unbounded  indulgence  of  cruelty  and  aenauality.  The  emperor  claiming 
tho  supremacy  in  religion,  which  in  Mahometan  countries  includes  law,  prevents,  probably, 
the  formation  of  any  corporate  bodies,  either  hierarchical  or  juridical,  sufficiently  important 
to  influence  the  public.  There  does  not  appear  even  to  be  any  council  of  ate  i  '  or  deliberip 
tive  assembly,  like  the  Turkish  divan.  Every  thing  dependa  upon  the  momentary  will  and 
caprice  of  the  prince.  Thia  abaence,  however,  of  all  regular  check,  does  not  prevent  the 
fVequent  occurrence  of  robellion,  which  ia  almost  without  intermission  fomented  by  the  diA 
fbrent  members  of  a  family  contending  for  the  throne ;  the  aona  against  the  flither,  and  the 
brothers  againat  each  other. 

The  government  of  Algiera  was  formed  on  the  Turkish  model,  the  Dey  being  originally 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and,  like  other  deapotic  viceroys,  exercising  in  the  interior 
ffovernment  all  the  powera  of  the  sultan.  Here,  as  at  Constantinople,  there  appean  to  have 
been  always  a  divan,  which,  being  composed  of  the  heads  of  that  military  body  by  whom 
the  Turkish  sway  was  alone  maintained,  possessed  very  extensive  influence.  When  Algien 
became  independent  of  the  Porto,  nearly  the  whole  power  passed  into  the  hands  or  Uie 
tumultuous  Janissaries,  who  set  up,  deposed,  and  massacred  tlie  chief  magistrate  at  pleasure. 
A  long  interval  did  not  often  elapse  between  the  |>eriod  when  the  Dey  was  raised  to  power, 
and  that  in  which  his  life  was  terminated  bv  the  bowstring. 

Tunis  presents  a  more  agreeable  spectacle.  Its  ruler,  who,  under  the  title  of  Bey,  was 
originally  a  mere  officer  of  the  Porte,  has  now  succeeded  in  emancipating  himself,  not  only 
Arom  tliis  subjection,  but  even  from  dependence  upon  the  Turkish  aoldic  ry.  This  revolution 
was  chiefly  eflfected  by  Hamooda,  the  Dey  reigning  in  1816,  whose  vigour  of  character  had 
preserved  him  in  power  twenty-nine  yean ;  a  very  unusual  period  in  the  tumultuary  annala 
of  Barbery.  Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  kept  in  thraldom  by  the  Turks,  he  chose  his 
officers  in  preference  from  amon^  the  European  and  Georgian  slaves  and  renegadoes.  He 
established  a  regular  administration  of  Justice,  and  extended  equal  protection  to  all  classes 
of  the  inhabitants,  not  even  excepting  Christians  and  Jews,  whom  it  had  been  considered  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  Moors  to  take  every  opportunity  of  insulting,  of  plundering,  and 
even  of  killing.  Although,  therefore,  the  administration  still  exhibits  many  barbaroua  and 
oppressive  features,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  Tunis  has  improved,  while  Western  Btrbary  has 
been  sinking  continually  deeper  in  wretchedness  and  brutality. 

Tripoli  haa  made  still  farther  advances.  Its  progress  haa  been  ascribed  to  Hamet,  whom 
the  Tripolitans  honour  with  the  surname  of  Great  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury he  was  a  mere  Pacha  under  the  Turks,  and  his  life  was  in  perpetual  peril  from  their 
licentious  soldiery.  He  relieved  himself  from  them  in  a  manner  truly  barbarous.  Having 
mvited  their  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  800,  to  a  feast,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  seized  and 
strangled.  His  adherents  then  commenced  a  general  massacre  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
Turkish  sway  waa  entirely  annihilated.  The  Porte,  which  could  with  difficulty  have  vin- 
dicated its  claims,  suffered  itself  to  be  pacified  by  presents  and  tribute,  and  finally  lost  all 
dominion  over  the  state.  Hamet  was  very  active  in  introducing  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment, inducin^f  Europeans  to-aettle  in  his  territories,  and  promoting  all  the  manu&cturef 
for  which  Tripoli  was  adapted.  His  successor,  of  a  milder  character,  finding  himself  fal 
peaceable  poasession  of  the  sovereignty,  exercised  it  with  great  equity  and  mMeration ;  ae 
that  Tripoli  assumed  an  orderly  and  civilized  appearance,  resembling  that  of  the  Europeea 
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■tales,  especially  when  compared  with  the  turbulent  aspect  of  its  African  neighbours. 
Although  it  has  been  since  exposed  to  some  convulsions,  the  present  government  appears  to 
retain  Uie  same  liberal  and  improving  character  by  which  it  has  so  long  been  distinguished. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  Barbary  states  have  not  been  extensive.  The  European 
powers  long  regarded  them  with  cold  and  distant  hastility,  but  without  considering  the  con- 
quest of  them  as  a  desirable  object.  These  states  were  not  in  a  condition  to  attempt 
schemes  of  distant  aggrandisement  Their  only  pretensions  to  dominion  are  over  the  tracts 
behind  the  Atlas,  and  bordering  on  the  great  desert,  called  Tahlet,  Sigilmessa,  and  the  Bled 
el  Jereed.  Even  Uie  subjection  of  these  countries  is  confined  to  the  exaction  of  a  tribute, 
which  a  flying  detachment  of  troops,  sent  round  once  a  year,  forcibly  collects.  Since  the 
reign  of  Hamet  the  Great,  Tripoli  has  held  Fezzan  tributary.  Spain  jxissesses  the  for- 
tresses of  Ceuta,  Melilla,  and  Pefton  de  Velez  in  Morocco,  but  without  any  territory  attach- 
ed to  them ;  and  this  is  now  the  only  memorial  of  the  long  and  deadly  wars  between  the 
two  countries.  The  efforts  to  put  down  their  piratical  inroads  have  brought  them  more  into 
contact  with  the  powers  of  Europe;  and  the  issue  of  these,  in  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by 
France,  promises  to  form  a  new  era  in  tlie  destiny  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Those  pre- 
datory ravages  by  which,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  they  rendered  themselves  terrible 
to  the  powers  situated  upon  and  navigating  the  Mediterranean,  seem  to  be  now  finally  sup- 
pressed.        .,  .         • 

Sbctt.  V. — Productive  Indvutry. 

'^  In  every  branch  of  productive  industry  the  states  of  Barbaiy  exhibit  marks  of  imperfec- 
tion and  decav. 

Of  the  agnculture  of  Barbary  our  accounts  are  very  imperfect,  this  branch  having  been 
tinaccountaoly  omitted  by  Dr.  Shaw ;  but  enough  has  transpired  to  show  it  to  be  in  a  most 
imperfect  state.  In  the  greater  part  of  Morocco,  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  fixed  pn^ 
perty  ih  land.  It  is  cultivated  ^J  n;&veable  Arab  camps,  called  douara,  which  establish  them- 
selves on  a  spot,  continue  till  they  have  exhausted  it,  and  then  remove  to  another.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  want  of  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion to  consume  its  produce,  there  is  in  every  state  a  large  surplus  of  corn,  which  forms, 
when  permitted,  the  staple  article  of  export  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  kinds  generally 
cultivated ;  the  soft  and  friable  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  latter.  Rice  is  said  to  be 
raised  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers ;  but  to  its  culture,  upon  the  whole,  this  arid  soil 
is  peculiarly  un&vourable ;  and  the  species  of  holcus,  or  dhourra,  peculiar  to  the  district  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Coolness  and  moisture  being  the  requisites  wanted,  the  winter 
months  compose  the  verdant  and  flourishing  period  of  the  year.  The  harvest  is  gathered 
in  April  and  May ;  after  which,  from  June  to  September,  the  country  exhibits  an  aspect 
entirely  parched  and  burnt  up.  The  inhabitants  possess  the  art  of  preserving  the  grain  for 
several  years,  by  burying  it  under  ground  in  their  dry  soil. 

All  the  firuits  of  southern  Europe  come  to  perfection  in  Barbary ;  and  the  excellence  of 
the  olive  is  particularly  noted.  The  vine  flourishes ;  though  the  religious  system  of  the 
natives  deters  them  from  converting  the  grape  into  wino,  even  for  exportation.  As  we 
advance  into  the  dry  plains  of  the  interior,  all  these  fruits  disappear ;  but  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  that  of  the  date  tree,  which  entirely  covers  the  face  of  the  country,  and  forms  the 
principal  support  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  southern  districts. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  cow,  destitute  of  the  rich  pastures  of  Europe,  is  small  in  size, 
and  deficient  in  milk.  The  sheep  are  also  small ;  but  those  fed  on  the  Atlas  produce  that 
exquisite  mutton  peculiar  to  mountain  pastures.  There  are  also  some  species,  which,  with 
little  attention  on  the  part  of  their  proprietors,  produce  very  fine  wool.  Goats  are  very 
numerous  in  the  mountain  districts ;  and  their  skins  yield  that  soft  and  delicate  leather  for 
which  Morocco  is  famous.  The  horses  of  Barbary  were  formerly  much  valued ;  and  this 
ancik^nt  boast  of  Numidia  has  not  altogether  lost  its  qualities ;  but,  the  persons  in  power 
under  so  oppressive  a  government  being  accustomed  to  seize  the  best  for  their  own  use,  the 
proprietors  are  discouraged  from  bestowing  any  peculiar  pains  in  improving  the  breed.  The 
once  famed  Barbary  horses  now  yield  to  the  Arabian,  and  even  to  the  Egyptian.  The  ass, 
and  the  mule,  are  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden.  Beyond  Atlas,  the  camel  alone  is  suited 
to  the  sandy  expanse  of  the  wilderness.  A  small  number  is  maintained  of  that  species  call- 
ed the  Aetrte,  or  desert  camel,  which  seems  to  be  the  fleetest  of  all  known  animals.  Mr. 
Jackson  mentions  one,  which,  in  seven  days,  travelled  across  the  Great  Desert,  a  distance 
of  about  1000  miles ;  and  another  which  went  from  Mogadore  to  Morocco,  and  returned  in 
one  day,  though  the  interval  between  these  cities  is  not  short  of  100  miles.  The  honeyi 
which  is  copiously  collected  through  Barbary,  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  produce  of  wild  beea 

Although  manufacturing  industry  must  rank  low  in  the  Barbary  states,  yet  there  are  some 
branches  in  which  the  innabitiints  excel.  The  motit  noted  is  that  of  the  leather  already 
ipentioned  as  known  under  the  name  of  morocco,  and  celebrated  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  ana 
beauty.  It  is  aflbrded  by  the  goats  which  climb  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  particularly  on 
(j|ie  side  of  Tafilet :  but  its  vdued  qualities  are  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the 
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mode  of  tanning  and  preparing  it  Fez  is  the  chief  theatre  of  this  manufacture.  It  car- 
ries on  also  several  woollen  fabrics,  particularly  of  a  species  of  long  robes  called  haiks, 
which  are  generally  worn  in  the  East ;  and  of  carpets,  little  inferior  to  those  brought  from 
'Turkey.  It  makes  also  silk  stuffs,  chiefly  sashes  and  handkerchiefs.  Among  the  states  un 
the  Mediterranean,  Tunis  is  by  much  the  most  distinguished  for  industry  and  manufactures. 
Its  staple  is  a  small  species  of  conical  woollen  caps,  called  skull-caps,  which  are  universally 
worn  in  Eaateku  countries.  This  fabric  is  said  to  have  afforded  at  one  time  employment  to 
50,0U0  persons;  but  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  have  now  succeeded  in  producing  an  imitation, 
and  the  caps  manufactured  there,  though  not  equal  in  quality,  can  be  sold  so  much  cheaper, 
that  they  have  superseded  to  a  groat  degree  those  made  at  Tunis.  There  are  likewise 
large,nianufacture8  of  robes  and  shawls  of  woollen  and  gauze,  carried  on  also  in  Algiers 
and  Tripoli,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale. 

The  commerce  of  this  rude  territory  iu  also  very  limited.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  in 
the  raw  produce  of  Ihe  soil.  In  ancient  times  the  African  coast  formed  the  granary  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  its  corn  continued  to  find  a  copious  market  in  southern  Europe,  till  its 
exportation  was  prohibited  by  the  absurd  policy  of  all  the  Barbary  states,  except  Tunis. 
Even  there,  it  is  loaded  with  heavy  imposts,  twenty-two  piastres  and  a  half  (II.  10a.)  being 
paid  on  the  coffee  (two  English  quarters)  of  wheat,  and  eleven  piastres  and  three  quarters 
on  the  same  quantity  of  barley.  The  chief  shipping  port  is  Biserta.  Tunis  exports  also 
olive  oil,  which  does  not  become  rancid  so  soon  as  the  Italian  oils;  a  large  quantity  ot 
excellent  soap,  made  from  olive  oil  and  barilla,  with  some  sponge  and  orchilla  weed  col 
lected  on  the  shore.  The  commerce  of  Morocco  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  from 
Mogadore.  The  exports  consist  of  almonds,  sweet  and  bitter,  to  the  amount  of  about 
1,OOOJ)00  pounds,  cow-hides  and  calf-skins,  260,000  lbs. ;  goat-skins,  10,000  dozen.  Wool 
was  formerly  a  large  article  of  export ;  but  it  is  now  absurdly  prohibited.  Ostrich  feathers, 
olive  oil,  and  some  varieties  oi  -ait,  complete  the  list  of  native  exports.  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
and,  still  more,  Morocco,  send  to  Europe  the  produce  of  Soudan,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  gums, 
particularly  gum  Senegal.  Of  this  last  article  Mogadore  exports  not  less  than  100,000  lbs. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  that  city  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jackson  at  127,0002.  sterling. 
The  commerce  of  Eastern  Barbary  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  from  Leghorn  and  Marseilles, 
at  which  last  place  Louis  XIV.  established  an  African  company.  Britain  at  the  same  time 
had  a  company,  which  shared  some  portion  of  the  trade ;  and  private  merchants  opened  a 
little  direct  intercourse,  but  sent  tlieir  goods  chiefly  through  the  French  and  Italian  porta 
Since  the  continental  war,  however,  and  the  possession  of  Malta  by  the  British,  a  good  deal 
of  communication  has  been  maintained  from  that  island.  The  Barbary  states  reciive, 
generally  speaking,  every  species  of  European  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce. 
The  cloths  most  in  demand  in  the  markets  are  those  which,  being  of  a  coarse  description, 
can  be  offered  cheap.  Those  of  the  kind  called  scarlet  long  ells  are  particularly  adapted 
for  the  trade  of  interior  Africa.  German  coarse  linen,  hardware,  toys,  tin  and  lead,  alum, 
vitriol,  and  cochineal  for  their  manufactures,  may  be  named  among  the  principal  articles. 

The  most  active  commerce  of  the  Barbary  states  is  that  by  l^e  caravans  witii  interior 
Africa.  Tripoli  sends  hers  by  Fezzan  to  Bomou  and  Cassina,  and  thence  across  as  far  as 
Ashantee ;  Tunis  by  Gadamis  and  Tuat  to  Tombuctoo ;  Morocco  across  the  broadest  of  the 
desert  to  the  same  city,  and  to  the  countries  on  the  Senegal.  A  more  particular  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  trade  is  carried  on  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  cen- 
tral countries  of  Africa.  Into  these  countries  the  caravans  carry  salt,  which  is  wanting 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger ;  together  with  European  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly cloths  of  different  kinds,  hardware,  and  toys.  The  returns  are  gold  dust,  ivory, 
gum  Senegal,  and,  above  all,  slaves,  for  whom  these  unfortunate  countries  have  been  so  long 
ransacked  to  supply  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  con- 
jecture as  to  tlie  amount  of  this  inland  trade. 

The  mercantile  shipping  of  the  Barbary  states  may  be  considered  as  next  to  nothing. 
Fishery,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  its  coasts,  is  pursued  only  for  immediate  consumption. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  coral  fishery,  of  some  value,  on  the  coast  of  Constantina,  in  Algiers, 
near  Bona  and  La  Gala.  Mr.  Blaquiere  asserts  that  it  might  employ  500  boats  and  9000 
men ;  but  we  question  if  Europe  would  afford  a  market  for  so  extensive  a  produce.  WiUi 
a  view  to  this  fishery,  the  British  government,  in  1806,  contracted  to  pay  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  50,000  dollars  (11,0002.  sterling)  for  the  possession  of  Bona,  La  Gala,  and  II  Col ; 
but,  having  omitted  to  form  a  military  establishment  at  any  of  these  places,  it  has  derived, 
as  yet,  no  advantages  from  the  purchase.  This  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
vessels  from  Sicily,  Leghorn,  and  other  ports  of  Italy. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

bf  the  population  of  Barbary,  which  has  probably  much  diminished,  only  a  very  loose 

estimate  can  be  made.    Mr.  Jackson,  indeed,  has  given  statements  of  the  population  of  the 

empire  of  Morocco,  founded  on  documents  in  the  imperial  register,  according  to  which,  it 

amonn-A  to  14,886,600 :  but,  if  such  records  really  exist,  we  can  scarcely  consider  them  w 
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(Moeefldinf  from  any  itang  but  an  emptv  vaunt,  unless  they  be  taken  as  relating  to  a  more 
jHrraperoua  period.  They  assign  to  the  city  of  Morocco,  for  instance,  a  population  of 
370,000 ;  while  the  most  judicious  travellers  do  not  suppose  that,  in  its  present  state  of 
decay,  it  contains  more  than  80,000.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  prefer  the  estimate  of 
Chenier,  which  allows  to  the  whole  empire  only  6,000,000 ;  and  perhaps  even  this  is  beyond 
the  truth.  Respecting  the  ]x>pulation  of  Tunis  and  its  territoi^,  the  statements  made  to 
Mr.  Ma^ffill,  according  to  which  it  amounted  to  5,000,000,  appeared  to  him  greatly  exagger- 
ated. The  most  carenil  estimates  of  the  population  of  Algiers  make  it  rather  under  Utan 
above  2,000,000.  Tripoli  is  stated  by  Ali  Bey  at  2,000,000;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  territory,  its  prevailing  barrenness  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  one-third  of 
this  is  a  very  full  estimate.  Proceeding  on  these  loose  data,  which  are  all  we  have,  we 
may  guess  the  population  of  Barbary  as  follows: — Morocco,  6,000,000;  Algiers,  2,000,000; 
Tunis,  2,000,000;  Tripoli,  600,000:  in  all,  10,600,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Barbary  are  separated  into  three  very  distinct  classes ;  the  Moors,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Berbers  or  Berebbers. 

The  Moon  inhabit  the  cities  of  Barbary,  and  the  country  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
The  term  Moor,  derived  from  the  ancient  Mauri,  is  applied  throughout  Africa  in  a  very 
vague  manner.  In  Central  Africa  it  is  made  to  comprehend  all  Mahometans  who  are  not 
Turks.  In  Barbary,  however,  the  wandering  tribes  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Arabs, 
and  the  term  Moor  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Mahometan  cities,  in 
general,  present  a  uniform  scene.  The  inhabitants  drag  a  recluse,  gloomy,  and  monotonous 
existence.  They  are  strangers  to  social  assemblies,  to  public  amuslments,  to  the  arts,  and 
to  every  thing  that  animates  life.  Their  time  is  chiefly  spent,  in  a  retired  manner,  in  the 
interior  of  their  houses.  The  females,  according  to  the  invariable  Mahometan  custom,  are 
strictly  excluded  from  general  society,  and  must  see  none  of  the  male  sex,  except  their  hus- 
bands ;  they  are  immured  like  slaves  in  the  apartments  of  the  harem.  That  aspect  of 
apathy  and  gravity,  however,  which  a  Moor  presents  at  first  view,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
fallacious,  and  he  is  easily  roused  from  it  to  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence. In  Barbary,  the  habits  of  a  seafaring  and  piratical  life  have  rendered  these  occasions 
more  frequent,  and  have  produced  a  character  more  habitually  turbulent  and  disorderly,  than 
is  usual  in  Turkish  states.  Indeed,  European  travellers  have  usually  described  the  Moors 
as  a  race  devoid  of  all  good  qualities,' and  combining  every  sort  of  depravity;  but  the  rela^ 
tions  between  the  parties  have  usually  been  of  a  very  hostile  nature,  embittered  both  by 
rel^ious  and  political  rancour. 

The  harem,  that  favourite  and  almost  sole  seat  of  Oriental  luxury,  is,  of  course,  inacces- 
sible, and  can  only  through  some  peculiar  chance  be  seen  by  Europeans.  Lempriere,  how- 
ever, in  his  character  of  a  physician,  was  admitted  into  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocca  It 
consisted  of  a  wing  of  the  palace,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest,  and  communicating  only 
by  a  private  door,  of  which  the  emperor  had  the  key.  The  edifice  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  courts,  communicating  by  narrow  passa^s,  round  which  were  ranged  the  apartments 
of  the  wives  and  concubines,  who  were  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  in  number,  besides  their  do- 
mestics and  slaves.  There  was  a  principal  sultana,  who  had  a  general  superintendence  over 
the  establishment,  but  enjoyed  not  the  same  influence  with  the  emperor  as  some  of  the 
younger  fiivourites.  There  were  several  European  captives,  who  appeared  to  tho  traveller 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  harem,  both  as  to  personal  and  mental  accomplishments.  The 
Moorish  ladies  were  enormously  fiit,  and  utterly  stupid  and  ignorant  Their  allowance  from 
their  imperial  master  amounted,  in  the  case  of  the  most  favoured,  only  to  half  a  crown  a 
day ;  so  that  expense  and  luxury  were  to  be  maintained  by  presents  or  bribes  received  from 
the  numerous  suitors  for  favours  from  the  emperor,  who  is  understood  to  approve  entirely 
this  delicate  mode  of  supply.  A  more  favourable  account  is  given  of  the  Tripolitan  harem 
by  a  lady  who  resided  in  that  city  for  many  years,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Tully,  the  English 
ambassador.  The  inmates,  who  are  generally  Georgian  and  Circassian  captives,  not  only 
poeev  ^  superior  personal  beauty,  but  are  endowed  with  various  ornamental  accomplishments 
acquired  at  Constantinople.  Their  time  is  also  busily  employed  in  superintending  the  nume- 
rous slaves,  who  grind,  spin,  and  perform  all  the  domestic  operations.  Their  toilette  is  per- 
formed in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  which  employs  several  hours,  and  demands  the  service 
of  a  number  of  slaves.  Each  of  the  latter  has  a  separate  office ;  one  to  perfume  the  hair, 
another  to  arrange  the  eyebrows,  a  third  to  paint  them,  and  so  on.  The  blackening  of  the 
latter  by  a  preparation  of  antimony,  the  forming  of  them  into  a  particular  shape,  and  tiie 
filling  of  the  hair  with  powdered  cloves,  perfumes,  and  scented  waters,  are  the  most  favourite 
modes  of  female  adornment  In  their  domestic  character,  the  ladies  are  said  to  display 
many  amiable  qualities;  though  here,  as  in  Morocco,  the  jealousy  of  superior  favour  with 
their  lord  and  mnstor  often  excites  violent  enmities,  and  even  impels  to  the  crime  of  admi- 
nistering poison  to  a  hated  rival. 

While  the  Moors  thus  inhabit  all  the  great  towns  and  the  fixed  villages  in  their  imme« 
diate  vicinity,  all  the  remoter  districts  are  occupied  by  a  race  who  are  called  Arabs,  either 
liecause  they  are  really  the  descendants  of  the  Saracen  conquerors,  or,  from  situation  and 
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circumstar  have  acquired  similar  habits.  They  dwell  in  a  species  of  moveable  eneamp- 
mentii  ru  .louars,  composed  of  a  number  of  broad  and  low  tents,  painted  black,  and 
resembling  i  .brm  the  hull  of  a  ship.  They  are  fwmed  of  cloth  made  of  camel's  hair  and 
the  fibres  or  the  palm  tree,  and  are  arranged  generally  in  three  concentric  circles,  in  the 
interior  of  which  the  cattle  are  securMl  during  the  night  Each  douar  is  governed  by  a 
sheik,  or  chief,  who  is  considered  as  standuig  in  a  paternal  relation  to  -the  rest ;  kindred 
being  the  tie  which  chieHy  unites  them,  and  no  one  not  related  to  the  common  fiimiiy  being 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  douar.  Their  manner  of  living  is  quite  patriarchal,  and  their  ritea 
of  h<!£pitality  so  primitive,  that  they  remind  us  of  those  practisod  by  Abraham  to  the  three 
anireis,  as  recorded  in  Scripture.  The  greatest  sheik,  when  a  stranger  enters  his  tent,  seta 
down  water,  and  assists  him  to  wash  his  fiset  He  goes  to  the  flock,  brings  in  a  calf  or  a 
kid,  kills  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  delivers  it  to  his  wife  to  dress.  I«ke  all  the  races 
which  bear  the  Arab  name,  they  are  equally  distinguished  for  hoepitali^  and  robbery;  often 
exercising  Uie  latter  tigainst  d^oee  who  have  just  been  the  objects  of  the  former.  When 
they  have  exhausted  one  spot,  they  prepare  to  move  to  another ;  for  which  purpose,  however, 
they  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government,  which  is  held  as  the  proprietor  of  all  these 
wide  tracts  of  unoccupied  land ;  a  permission  for  which  a  large  sum  of  money  must  be 
always  paid.  The  douar  then  breaks  up,  and  its  members  depart,  with  their  wives,  children, 
cattle,  tents,  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  and  every  thing  which  they  possess.  The 
men  walk,  driving  the  cattle ;  the  women'are  mounted  on  camels,  three  on  each ;  the  chil- 
dren, lambs,  and  kids  are  hung  in  panniers  by  the  sides  of  these  animals  ijig.  809.).    The 
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internal  administration  of  these  camps,  or  douars,  is  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  em- 
peror or  prince ;  the  several  communities  are  animated  by  deadly  feuds  against  each  other, 
which  often  lead  to  conflict ;  and,  in  every  case  of  weak  government  or  disputed  succession, 
many  of  the  Arabs  betake  themselves  without  hesitation  to  plunder. 

While  these  wandering  tribes  cover  the  plains,  the  mountain  districts  of  Atlas  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Brebes,  or  Berbers,  who  seem  to  be  the  original  and  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Barbary,  driven  to  take  refuge  in  these  inaccessible  retreats.  In  the  little  valleys  embo- 
■omed  within  the  huge  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  they  build  their  villages,  which  are  beauti- 
fully enclosed  with  gardens  and  plantations.  Some  of  those,  however,  occupying  the  higher 
and  ruder  parts  of  the  chain,  dwell  in  caves  cut  out  of  the  rock.  They  are  hard-featured, 
athletic,  and  patient  of  fetigue.  Occupied  in  pasturage  and  cultivation,  they  also  employ 
themselves  much  in  hunting,  and  derive  an  extensive  profit  from  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 
Their  fovourite  exercise  is  the  use  of  the  musket,  both  in  firing  at  a  mark,  and  twirling  it 
variously  in  the  air ;  in  which  they  have  acquired  remarkable  dexterity :  those  who  can 
afford  it  take  a  pride  even  in  ornamenting  their  flre-arms  with  gold  and  ivory.  Possessing 
such  habits,  they  are  by  no  means  quiet  subjects  of  the  Moorish  empire  and  the  other  states 
to  which  their  territory  belongs.  Their  only  homage  consists  in  a  tribute,  at  once  scanty 
and  uncertain.  In  their  revolts,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  their  valour,  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  territory,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  subdue  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  sometimes  descended  into  the  plain,  and  carried  their  inroads  to  the  very  gates  of  Mo- 
rocco. They  have  none  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  Arabs;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
unwilling  to  remove  from  their  original  spot.  Unlike  the  Arabs,  too,  they  elect  their  own 
sheiks,  and  have  a  republican  form  of  government,  very  unusual  in  this  part  of  Africa.  They 
speak  a  language  called  the  Amazigh,  or  Berber,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Mooim 
and  Arabs,  who  oflen  require  an  interpreter  when  conversing  with  them.  This  language  id 
supoosed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  is  of  the  same  family  with  that  of  the  Tibbo,  the  Tuaricka, 
and  }ther  indigenous  tribes  who  roam  over  the  plains  to  the  south-east. 

The  Shilluks  are  a  branch  of  the  Berbers,  somewhat  smaller  in  stature,  and  less  rude  in 
character,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  south  of  Morocco.    The  Errifi,  on  the 
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eontmrjr  who  border  on  Alffiert,  are  still  braver  and  fiercer;  the  very  g^lanee  of  their  eye 
in  said  to  strike  terror  into  the  inhabitant!  of  the  plains. 

The  relij^ion  of  all  the  Barbary  states  is  that  of  zealous  Mahometans;  and  the  ferocious 
bigotry  which  everywhere  characterises  the  professors  of  Islam  is  carried,  if  possible,  to  a 
higher  pitch  in  this  country  than  elsewhere.  The  cruelty  exercised  aifainst  their  European 
captives  is  exasperated,  or  at  least  all  pity  and  remorse  are  deadened,  by  religious  antipathy. 
Although  they  have  talbas,  or  spiritual  instructors,  very  little  of  any  real  knowledge  or  im- 
provement seems  derived  flrom  these  personages.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  min> 
isters  of  religion  and  tLc  ^vemment;  neither  is  there  any  corporate  body,  like  the  uleina 
in  Turkey,  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church.  The  vene- 
ration of  the  people  is  almost  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  class  of  persons  who,  by  individual 
exertion,  raise  themselves  to  the  character  of  sainta  This  character  is  not  attained  by  any 
peculiar  purity  of  life,  or  even  rigour  of  superstitious  observance.    Grotesque  and  IkntaBtio 

Eretensions  to  supernatural  power,  and  to  an  intercourse  with  invisible  beings,  are  the  means 
y  which  they  impose  on  the  credulous  multitude.  Throughout  all  this  region  the  idea  pre- 
vails according  to  which  idiots  and  madmen  are  reputea  holy ;  and  privation  of  reason  is 
even  feigned  for  the  sake  of  attracting  veneration.  The  higher  class  of  saints  are  decidedly 
the  second  persons  in  the  kingdom,  ir  they  do  not  even  rival  the  monarch.  Indeed,  the  om-' 
perora  of  Morocco  have  been  long  accustomed,  by  high  pretensions  to  sanctity,  to  heighten 
the  respect  of  their  subjects.    That  most  savage  of  tyrants,  Muley  Ismael,  spent  a  great 

part  of  his  time  in  superstitious  gestures  and  observances,  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  idea  of  his  direct  communication  with 
the  Deity  and  with  Mahomet,  and  of  superhuman  powers 
thence  derived.  Barbary,  moreover,  is  overrun  by  supersti- 
tions of  all  kinds,  such  as  usually  prevail  among  the  vulgar 
in  unenlightened  countries ;  among  which,  the  belief  in  the 
potency  of  an  evil  eye  is  particularly  prevalent  Individuals 
among  the  Arabs  still  make  a  boast  of  the  power  of  charming 
serpents.  They  exhibit  themselves  to  the  admiring  multi- 
tude, half-naked,  in  strange  attitudes  and  contortions,  and 
twined  round  by  those  creatures,  whom  they  certainly  have 
the  art  of  rendering  innoxious  {Jiff.  810.).  The  most  amia- 
ble of  their  feelings  consists  in  the  reverence  paid  to  deceased 
relations,  which  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  cus- 
tomary among  Euro|)eans.  Evcnr  Friday  evening  forms  what 
is  called  "the  feast  of  the  dead,"  when  the  people  repair  to 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  who  are  supposed  to  be  present  on  that  evening,  and  to  share 
the  almost  gay  festival  which  is  there  celebrated. 

Learning  and  science  in  Barbary  may  be  considered  as  nearly  extinct.  Like  the  other 
.Saracen  states,  those  of  Barbary,  and  of  Morocco  in  particular,  were  formerly  distinguished 
for  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Fez  was  a  celebrated  school,  to  which 
students  from  the  most  distant  quartera  resorted.  At  present,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  can  neither  write,  read,  nor  perform  the  most  common  operations  of  arithmetic, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  persons  who  have  acnuired  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
Shaw  mentions  as  having  been  shown  to  him  quadrants  and  astrolabes  constructed  in  the 
most  admirable  manner;  but  such  instruments  were  exhibited  as  mere  curiosities,  without 
the  least  idea  being  entertained  of  their  use.  Medicine,  in  which  the  Arabs  boast  of  the 
great  names  of  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes,  cannot  be  very  highly  cultivated  in  a  countrr 
where  the  usual  fee  of  a  physician  is  sixpence;  and  a  shilling  is  only  bestowed  in  the  tnos' 
serious  and  important  cases.  Accordingly,  unless  for  mere  external  wounds  n  nd  hurts,  the 
interposition  of  a  native  practitioner  seems  rather  productive  of  injury  than  benefit.  Euro- 
pean physicians  are  always  eagerly  sought,  and  are  considered  as  possessed  of  almost  super 
natural  power. 

The  amusements  of  the  natives  of  Barbary  are  very  little  varied.  Mixed  company 
public  exhibitions,  and  theatrical  entertainments,  which  give  so  gay  an  aspect  to  European 
society,  are  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits.  Among  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  labour 
for  bread,  the  day  is  spent  chiefly  in  a  sort  of  listless  indolence ;  lounging  at  coffee-houses 
and  barbers'  shops,  the  favourite  scenes  ot  talk  and  scandal.  Chess  is  pursued  with  {jfreat 
eagerness.  Opium,  so  passionately  indulged  in  by  the  Turks,  is  not  in  use  here;  but,  in- 
stead of  it,  they  have  a  sort  of  preparation  fVom  hemp,  which  produces  nearly  the  same 
effect.  Wine,  too,  is  taken  much  more  freely,  even  to  excess,  and  in  a  convivial  manner, 
especially  at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  than  in  other  Mahometan  countries.  But  horsemansihip, 
above  every  thing  else,  forms  the  prido  and  amusement  of  the  Moore ;  and  their  feats  in  this 
art  are  often  very  wonderful  {Jitt.  811.).  Tlie"  are  particularly  fond  of  galloping,  and  then 
■uddeniy  stopping ;  and  some  will  even  lift  objects  from  the  ground  while  riding  at  fill. 
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•peed.  Although,  however,  the  rich  Moors  are  almost  constantly  on  the  backs  of  their 
horses,  they  train  them  to  none  of  those  travelling  paces  which  are  found  so  usefiil  in  Eu- 
rope; they  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  intermc^iHte  between  a  walk  and  a  gallop. 


AmuMOMiili  oFUm  Moon. 


In  the  dress  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  halk,  or  hyke, 
a  large  square  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  commonly  six  yards  both  in  length  and  breadth,  wnioh 
is  folded  loosely  round  the  body.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  garment  of  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  the  very  same  with  the  Highland  plaid.  The  loose  manner  in  which  the  ha'ik 
is  attached  to  the  body  renders  it  necessary,  whenever  any  work  is  to  be  seriously  set  about, 
to  tighten  the  girdle,  which  is  formed  of  woollen,  often  richly  ornamented,  and  in  which 
also  the  weapons  are  stuck.  Hence  arises  the  figurative  expression  so  often  applied  in 
Scripture  to  the  industrious,  to  have  their  loins  girt  Under  the  halk  is  the  tunic,  or  coat, 
which  sits  close  to  the  body,  and  beneath  it  the  snirt,  which  the  Mi.'-n  wear  of  linen  or  cot- 
ton, but  the  Arabs  of  woollen.  A  species  of  cloak,  called  burnooee,  im  thrown  over  the  ha'ik, 
when  necessary,  as  a  defence  against  rain  or  cold ;  and  it  has  a  cape  which  may  be  raised 
to  cover  the  head.  On  the  head  is  also  worn  a  species  of  coni'"'-  scarlet  cap,  covering  the 
crown ;  below  which  is  wrapped  the  turban,  expressing,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  ita 
folds,  the  rank  of  the  wearer  ^Jg.  812.). 


DraaofthaHoon. 

Wiin  regard  to  food,  one  dish  prevails  at  the  table  of  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
which  is  cuBcotoo,  a  sort  of  almost  fluid  paste  made  of  crumbled  bread,  and  enriched  accord 
ing  to  the  means  of  the  preparer,  with  small  pieces  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  condiments. 
This  dish,  placed  in  a  large  wooden  or  earthen  bowl,  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  company, 
who  immediately  thrust  in  their  fingers,  lift  it  to  their  mouths,  stirring  it,  if  necessary,  with 
their  hands,  and  selecting  the  most  savoury  morsels.  The  rich,  on  great  occasions,  present 
a  variety  of  dishes ;  but  they  are  all  cooked  in  the  same  manner,  conRlBting  of  what  v;s  call 
BpoGn-rneau  To  make  some  amends  for  this  mode  of  eating,  the  custom  of  washing  the 
Itands  both  before  and  after  eating  is  still  rigorously  observed. 
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Horaooo,  the  most  weiterly,  ia  also  the  most  extensive  and  important,  of  the  Barlnry 
states.  It  has  two  coasts :  one  along  the  Mediterranean  fiicing  the  north,  the  other  and 
larger  along  the  Atlantic,  looking  to  the  west.  The  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  of  Atlas  runs 
parallel  to  these  coasts,  changing  its  direction  along  with  them,  and  leavins  an  intermediate 
plain,  finely  watered  and  not  surpassed  in  natural  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  globe.  But 
though  the  modern  Moors  have  advanced  greatly  beyond  the  rude  and  roaming  habits  of  the 
ancient  Mauri,  they  are  far  from  improvbg  the  country  to  nearly  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Mr.  Washington  conceives  it  might  be  made  one  vast  corn-field,  and  that  the 
ground  over-run  with  weeds  and  brushwood  might  afford  food  to  millions.  Beyond  the 
mnge  of  Atlas,  however,  Morocco  includes  a  more  arid  region  named  Tafilet,  unfit  for  grain, 
but  yielding  the  finest  dates  in  the  world,  and  rearing  a  breed  vS  goats  whose  skins  afford 
^e  material  for  the  fine  morocco  leather. 

The  political  and  social  state  of  Morocco  is  rude  and  degrading.  The  emperor  pnesesses 
a  power  more  despotic  than  any  other  even  of  the  Mahometan  potentates.  He  is  not  held 
in  check  by  a  mufti,  an  ulema,  or  even  a  council  or  divan.  He  is  supposed  to  possegs  a 
divine  character,  and  to  be  superior  to  all  law.  One  emperor,  being  remmded  of  a  promise, 
•aid,  "Takeat  thou  me  to  be  an  mfidel,  that  I  must  be  the  slave  of  my  wbidl"    Yet  this 

monarch  must  pay  respect  to  long-established 
usages  and  institutions ;  must  not  invade  the  do- 
mestic privacy  of  any  of  his  subjects ;  and  must 
even  ^ve  public  audience  four  times  a  week  to 
adminuter  justice  to  all  who  may  appeal  to  him 
firom  the  cadi,  or  local  governor.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  appears  on  horseback,  in  an  open  interior 
court  of  the  palace,  with  an  umbrella  over  his 
head  (Jig.  813.).  This  absolute  power,  meantime, 
is  little  regarded  by  the  mountaineer  tribes,  and 
even  by  some  of  those  that  wander  over  the  plains. 
Having,  too,  no  one  interested  in  its  support,  it  is 
continually  liable  to  be  shaken  by  treason,  revolt, 
and  disputed  succession.  Hence  these  princes 
have  derived  a  peculiarly  jealous  and  ferocious 
character ;  and  Morocco  has  been  ruled  by  some 
of  the  most  bloody  tyrants  recorded  in  history. 
Among  these  was  pre-eminent  Muley  Ismael,  who 
introduced  the  system  of  employing  negro  mer- 
cenaries as  body-guards.  They  were  raised  at 
one  time  to  upwa^s  of  20,000  (Mr.  Washington 
is  probably  mistaken  in  saying  100,000),  but  are 
now  reduced  to  6000.  They  constitute,  however,  the  only  regular  troops  in  the  empire ; 
the  rest  are  merely  a  loose  militia,  summoned  by  imperial  mandate,  and,  though  expert 
horsemen  and  good  marksmen,  destitute  of  an^  sort  of  discipline.  The  revenue  is  collected 
in  kind,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  of  gram  and  a  twentieth  of  cattle,  which,  aided  by 
fines  and  the  poll-tax  upon  Jews,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Washington  at  about  1,000,000/. 
sterling. 

Industry  and  commerce  have  in  Morocco  a  very  limited  range.  The  only  important  manu- 
fiusture  is  that  of  the  leather  which  bears  its  name.  One  tannery  in  the  capital  employs, 
acconling  to  Mr.  Washington,  1500  persons ;  and  though  the  processes  are  slovenly,  a  fine 
colour  is  produced,  which  Europeans  are  unable  to  imitate.  Other  articles  for  exportation 
are  almonds,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  from  Suse,  dates  from  Tafilet,  ivory  and  gold  dust  from 
Soudan ;  honey,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  &c.  In  return,  it  receives  the  usual  articles  of 
Europeui  manufacture  and  colonial  produce.  This  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  port 
of  Mogadore.  The  outrageous  piracy  formerly  exercised  ftom  Sallee  and  oUier  ports  of 
Morocco  has  for  a  considerable  time  ceased. 

Morocco,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  very  extensive  and  naturally  fruitful  plain  (Jig.  814.), 
above  which  rises  abniptly,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  one  of  the  loftiest  ranges  of  Atlas. 
The  mosques  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  present  striking  specimens  of  Arabian 
architecture,  particularly  that  called  El  Koutouben,  the  tower  of  which  is  ^20  feet  high. 
Of  the  eleven  gales,  one  is  richly  sculptured  in  the  Moorbh  style.  The  palace  forms  an 
oblong  of  1500  by  60i0  ]rards,  divided  into  enclosures,  where,  surrounded  by  gardens,  are  the 
pavilions  of  the  sovereign,  his  nrincipa!  ofSccrs  and  ladies.  The  floors  are  tessellated  with 
variously  coloured  tiles  f  but  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  and  cushions,  compose  the  entire  furniture. 
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Beautiful  {nrdens  surround  the  city,  and  spacious  aqueducts,  conveying  vtaier  flrom  the  Atlaa 
twenty  miles  distant,  bear  testimony  to  a  superior  state  of  the  arts  in  former  times. 
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Fez,  situated  in  tJie  more  northerly  province  of  the  same  name,  is  a  place  of  hi^  celebrity, 
and  ranked  long  as  the  splendid  and  enlightened  metropolis  of  Western  Africa.  It  was 
founded,  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Edris,  and  rose  to  such 
magnitnde,  that  Leo,  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  it,  though  doubtless  with  some  exag* 
geration,  as  containing  700  mosques,  of  which  fifty  were  magnificent  and  adorned  with 
marble  pillara  Its  schools  and  its  baths  were  also  very  celebrated.  At  present  it  is  described 
by  the  latest  travellers  as  presenting  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour  and  ruin ;  and,  amid 
the  usual  defects  of  Mahometan  cities,  the  splendour  being  almost  confined  to  the  interior 
of  the  houses,  it  is  still  an  agreeable  place.  The  situation  is  singular,  but  pleasant ;  in  a 
hollow  valley  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  groves  and  orchards,  and  with  a  river  winding 
through  it  Fez  is  still  not  without  some  of  the  sciences  which  fbrmerly  rendered  it  illus- 
trious ;  but  they  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  a  slight  tincture  of 
grammar  and  logic,  and  some  very  imperfect  astronomical  observations.  The  population, 
respecting  which  authors  greatly  vary,  is  probably  rather  under  than  above  100,000. 
Mequinez,  to  the  west  of  Fez,  has  risen  to  importance  by  having  been  made  the  residence 
3f  the  sovereign.  The  seraglio,  or  palace,  consists  of  a  most  extensive  quadrangular  enclo- 
sure, though  the  mansions  which  it  contains  are  only  one  story  high.  The  citizens  are  said 
to  be  more  polished  and  hospitable,  and  the  females  handsomer,  than  in  the  other  cities  of 
Morocco.     The  population  seems  extremely  uncertain. 

The  sea-ports  of  Morocco,  though  ihey  have  lost  the  greatness  formerly  derived  ftom 
commerce  and  piracy,  are  still  Hot  inconsiderable.  Mogadore,  the  most  southerly,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  capitu,  is  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  waa 
founded  only  in  1760,  by  the  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  spared  no  pains  in  raising  it  to 
importance.  Being  composed  of  houses  of  white  stone,  it  makes  a  fine  appearance  fVom  the 
sea ;  but  the  interior  presents  the  usual  gloom  of  Moorish  cities,  and  is  chiefly  enlivened  by 
the  residences  of  the  European  merchants  and  consuls.  The  country  round  is  almost  a 
desert  of  sand ;  water  is  scarce,  and  provisions  must  be  brought  firom  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  about  10,00().  SatTi,  or  Azaffi,  a  very  ancient  town, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  though  also  in  a  barren  country,  was  the  chief  seat  of  European  com- 
merce till  the  monopolising  preference  of  the  emperor  transferred  it  to  Mogadore.  Safii  is 
still  supposed  to  retain  a  population  of  12,000.  Mazagan,  a  small  well-built  place,  of  200C' 
inhabitants,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  till  1770.  Azamore,  formerly  a  great 
town,  and  with  walls  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  is  now  deserted,  and  crumbling  into  ruin : 
it  has  3000  people.  Dar  al  Beed  is  a  very  small  place.  PVirther  north,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  small  river,  are  the  importapt  towns  of  Sallee  and  Rabat.  Sallee,  once  the  terror  of 
the  seas,  whence  issued  such  bands  of  pirates  and  rovers,  the  seat  of  action,  riot,  and  bustle, 
is  now  still  and  lifeless.  It  continues,  however,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  high, 
and  in  its  mosques,  arches,  and  fountains  displays  traces  of  beautiful  sculpture,  and  of  great 
antiquity.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  has  been  mostly  transferred  across  the  river  to 
Rabat,  or  New  Sallee.  This  place,  when  viewed  from  without,  presents  a  picturesque  group- 
ing of  minarets,  palm  trees,  ruined  walls,  and  old  mosques,  near  which  are  conspicuous  ita 
venerable  and  battlemented  Kassubah,  or  citadel,  and  the  lofty  tower  of  Sma  Hassan.  The 
interior  retains  still  some  activity,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied.  Population  18,000, 
of  whom  3000  are  Jews.  Mehedia,  now  a  poor  fishing  village,  has  mcnumentB  which  dis- 
play its  former  importance.  El  Haratch,  or  Larache,  was  once  a  flourishing  European  and 
Christian  town ;  but  the  churches  are  now  converted  into  mosques,  and  the  deserted  houses 
of  the  consuls  line  the  Marina-  It  has  been  made  the  imperial  arsenal,  and  is  very  strong 
V>wards  the  sea.   Tangier,  on  the  straits,  was  in  1662  ceded  by  Portugal  to  England,  whicE 
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abandoned  it  in  1684.  It  derives  ita  chief  present  importance  firom  the  penniHion  granted 
by  the  emperor  to  supply  Gibraltar  with  provisions,  and  fh>m  the  residence  of  European 
;on8ulB.  Tetuan,  the  only  port  within  the  Mediterranean,  is  allowed  to  carry  on  some  inter* 
course  with  the  English,  whose  vessels  otlen  take  in  victuals  there  on  their  way  up  the 
Mpditerraneon. 

SvasBOT.  2. — Algiert. 

Algiers,  the  ancient  Numidia,  and  the  grand  modem  seat  of  piratical  warfkre,  comprises 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  ranee  of  coast,  lying  between  2°  W.  and  about  0°  E.  longitude, 
and  thus  extending  700  English  miles  in  length.  The  breadth  of  the  inland  territory,  till  it 
passes,  by  almost  msensible  gradations,  into  the  domain  of  the  mountain  tribes,  or  of  the 
wandering  Arabs,  is  much  more  vague,  varying  probably  <h>m  60  to  160  miles.  The  southern 
border  is  traversed  by  Uie  Atlas  in  three  successive  ransea,  separated  by  fine  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  range  which  fiices  the  maritime  plain  is  called  Jurjura ;  and  its  peaks,  though 
tliey  do  not  reach  the  stupendous  altitude  of  those  which  tower  above  Morocco,  are  of  such 
height,  that  the  snow  <n  their  summits  melts  only  in  May.  The  western  tracts,  traversed 
by  numberless  streams  of  pure  water  descending  from  the  Atlas,  form  periups  the  most  finely 
irrigated  country  in  the  world.  Desfontaines  mentions  a  spot  near  Tremecen,  where,  in  a 
circuit  of  two  leagues,  about  2000  springs  occur.  Yet  the  surface  is  too  varied  to  allow  this 
moisture  to  spread  into  swamps;  it  is  only  diffused  so  as  to  maintain  a  general  verdure  and 
fertility.  None  of  these  numerous  streams,  however,  attain  the  character  of  rivers,  except 
those  which  rise  in  the  second  range  of  Atlas,  roll  through  the  intermediate  valley,  and 
Uien  force  their  way  into  the  plain  of  Barbary.  Such  are  the  Seibouse,  the  Rumn^ll,  the 
Zeitoun,  and  the  Shellif{|  which  laut  has  an  early  course  of  nearly  100  miles  through  the 
mountain  valley. 

The  territory  of  Algiers  is  thus  greatly  distinguished  by  natural  fertility.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  arid  and  rocky  plains,  it  consists  of  valleys  covered  with  rich  pastures,  fitted  for 
the  best  kinds  of  European  grain,  bloomine  with  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  and  producing 
olives,  figs,  and  srapes  of  peculiar  excellence  and  size.  Noble  forests  of  pistachio,  of 
cypress,  and  of  oalc,  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Yet  the  indolence  of  the  people,  the 
oppression  of  the  government,  the  want  of  roads  and  interior  communications,  cause  three- 
fourths  of  the  country  to  be  lefl  uncultivated.  Their  oil,  wine,  and  butter  are  all  of  inferior 
quality.  They  are  not  so  wholly  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  Skins  are  prepared 
and  coloured  in  almost  as  perfect  a  manner  as  in  Morocco.  Their  bonnets,  shawls,  and 
handkerchiefs  are  in  request  throughout  the  Levant  Baskets  of  palnv-leaves,  and  mats  of 
junk,  are  fashioned  with  singular  elegance.  Essence  of  roses  is  prepared  with  a  skill  little 
to  be  expected  in'such  rude  hands ;  tmt  there  is  an  extensive  demand  for  the  article  in  the 
voluptuous  palaces  of  the  East.  The  trade,  before  the  French  invasion,  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  consisted  in  the  export  of  these  manufiictures,  and  of  some 
grain,  oil,  wax,  fruits,  and  wool.  The  Algerines  took,  in  return,  light  cloths,  glass,  and  toys, 
out  showed  a  great  preference  for  fire-anns  and  powder ;  while  the  European  merchants  have 
been  reproached,  but  not  only  for  supplying  them  with  these  articles,  but  even  for  purchasing 
the  proceeds  of  their  piratical  expeditions.  The  fishery  of  coral,  carried  on  by  European 
vessels,  produces  an  annual  value  of  about  100,0001. 

That  turbulent  and  piratical  system  of  which  Algiers  was  the  centre,  is  now  become  a 
subject  only  of  history.  The  country  was  long  domineered  over  by  a  body  of  Turkish  troops, 
not  suppose'^  to  exceed  1.5,000,  and  who  were  recruited  from  the  meanest  classes  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant.  This  body,  at  short  intervals,  strangled  the  Dey,  electing  in  his  stead  the 
boldest  and  bravest  of  their  number.  The  corsairs  formed  a  kind  of  separate  republic,  carry- 
ing on  their  barbarous  trade  under  the  sanction  of  the  prince,  who  received  a  large  share  of 
the  slaves  and  booty.  These  marauders,  in  1815,  suffered  a  severe  chastisement  from  the 
American  fleet;  and  from  the  English  in  1816.  Again,  afler  they  had  for  some  time  set 
France  at  defiance,  that  country,  in  1830,  fitted  out  a  formidable  expedition,  by  which  Algiers 
was  entirely  subjugated.  The  French,  however,  have  said  very  little  as  to  any  benefits 
derived  from  this  acquisition.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  M.  Duboc,  in  his  account 
of  Oran  in  1832  {Annaleg  des  Voyages),  the  Arabs,  who  inhabit  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
territory,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility,  cither  (^pen  or  secret,  against  the  French ;  they 
are  masters  of  all  the  open  country,  and  can  assemble  in  a  few  days  30,000  men,  skilled  in 
partisan  warfare ;  so  that  they  keep  the  invaders  nearly  blockaded  in  the  principal  sea-ports. 
In  these  circumstances,  colonisation,  which  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, has  not  been  even  attempted. 

The  population  of  this  territory  is  judged  of  only  by  estimates,  which  are  very  wide  of 

,  each  other,  varying  between  1,(X)0,()()0  and  3,000,000.     A  recent  estimate  in  the  Annales 

des  Voyages,  which  seems  to  be  made  with  some  care,  states,  of  Arab  cultivators,  1,2(K),000 ; 

Independent  Arabs,  400,000;  Berbers,  200,000;  Jews,  30,C(X};  Turks,  renegadoes,  and  their 

descendants,  40,000 :  in  ail,  only  1,870,000.  These  are  distributed  into  three  great  provinces 

'.Titterie,  in  the  centre;  Tremecen,  or  Tlemsen,  in  the  west;  and  Constantina,  in  the  Mat 
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Algien,  th«  oapiUl,  is  rituatod  in  the  province  of  Titterie,  thooffh  without  being  eontider- 
ed  u  fonqing  part  of  it  The  atreeta  are  built  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  ncing  the 
Mediterranean,  and  rising  by  aucceiaive  atages  above  each  other,  with  loftier  hilla  above : 
they  make  thus  a  magnificent  appearance ;  hence,  too,  it  ie  said,  almost  every  house  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  sea.  On  entering  the  city,  however,  all  this  beauty  disappears;  and  it 
is  found  a  labyrinth  of  steep,  narrow,  uid  dirty  lanes.  There  are,  however,  several  splendid 
edifices,  particularly  the  palace  of  the  dey,  and  the  principal  mosques.  The  barracks  are 
also  fine  structures,  adorned  with  fountains  and  marble  columns ;  and  the  naval  arsenal  is 
spacious  and  commodious.  The  bagnios,  as  the  quarters  formerly  destined  for  the  slaves  were 
called,  are  huge,  but  gloomy  and  dirty  edifices.  The  estimates  of  the  population  van  fVom 
5(),0UU  to  200,000;  M.  Balbi  supposes  70,000.*  The  French  exoedition  captured  2,000,000L 
sterling  in  money,  besides  an  ample  supply  of  ships,  artillery,  fcud  ammunition.  The  fortifi- 
cations towards  the  sea  are  very  strong,  but  on  the  land  side  by  no  means  formidable ;  so 
that,  when  the  French  had  efiected  a  luding  with  a  superior  force,  they  soon  became  masters 
of  Algiers. 

In  the  western  quarter  of  the  Algerine  territory,  the  most  distinguished  place  is  Tremeccn, 
or  Tlemsen,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  still  containing  abcmt  20,000  inhabitants, 
situated  in  a  beautifiil  and  finely  watered  distnct  Mascara,  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  on  the 
face  of  a  mountain  which  commands  the  view  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  is  an 
agreeable  but  ill-built  city.  Oran,  on  the  sea-coast,  long  a  subject  (rf*  contention  between 
the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards,  remained  in  possession  of  the  latter  people  till  1702.  The  forti- 
fications have  been  injured  by  earthquakes;  but  the  spacious  magazines  built  of  stone  remain 
entire.  It  has  a  roadstead  with  good  anchorage,  but  so  exposed,  that  vessels  are  obliged  to 
land  their  cargoes  at  the  point  of  Mers  el  Keber,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  Oran  is  much 
declined ;  and,  though  the  French  have  repaired  some  of  the  edifices,  and  converted  an  old 
mosque  into  an  hospital,  their  occupation  has  hastened  its  decay,  by  inducing  the  whole  of 
the  Arab  population  to  leave  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  now  about  4<W0.  Arzew,  on 
a  gulf  which  afifords  a  good  harbour,  is  chiefly  noted  as  containing  the  shattered  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Arsenaria.  Dr.  Shaw  saw  here  a  Corinthian  capital  supporting  a  smith's  anvil,  and 
tlirough  the  rents  of  a  ragged  carpet  he  discovered  a  mosaic  pavement  In  its  vicinity  are 
large  salt-pits.  Tenis,  also  on  the  coast  once  the  metropolis  of  a  little  kingdom,  consists 
now  only  of  a  few  mud  hovels.  El  Callah,  in  the  interior,  seated  on  an  eminence  amid 
branches  of  the  Atlas,  is  remarkable,  as  well  as  its  neighbourhood,  for  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  carpets  and  bornousea.  Medea  and  Bleeda,  the  chief  places  in  the  province  of 
Titterie,  are  both  flourishing,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  country. . 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers,  Constantina,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Cirta,  the  ancient 
and  strong  capital  of  Numidia,  ranks  second  to  Algiers,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  a  rock  precipitous  on  one  side,  where  it  over- 
hangs the  broad  stream  of  the  Rummell.  The  surroundmg  country  is  fine ;  but  the  modem 
city  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  site,  however,  is  distinguished  by  splendid  monu- 
ments of  antiquity ;  and  the  ground  in  one  place  is  entirely  covered  with  the  remains  of 
broken  walls,  columns,  and  cisterns.  The  bridge,  still  in  good  preservation,  several  gates, 
a  triumphal  arch,  called  by  the  natives  the  Giant's  Castle,  with  various  altars  and  other  frag- 
ments adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  with  rich  friezes  and  sculpture,  rank  among  tlie 
most  elegant  remains  of  classic  antiquity.  Boujeiah,  celebrated  as  a  strong  and  piratical 
sea-port  retains  still  marks  of  the  breaches  made  upon  the  walls  in  1671,  when  it  was  storm- 
ed by  Sir  Edward  Sprague.  The  fortifications  are  now  barely  suflicient  to  hold  the  wandering 
Arabs  in  check ;  but  it  derives  some  importance  from  its  iron  manufactures,  and  the  export 
of  wax  and  oil.  Bona,  having  its  site  covered  with  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient 
Hippo,  was  in  modem  times  the  chief  settlement^of  the  French  African  Company,  which 
they  lost  during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  derives  consequence  from  the  coral  fishery  carried 
on  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  same  cause  gives  value  to  La  Calle,  and  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Tabarca,  which  were  also  long  in  possession  of  the  French. 


'■rldiUl^Jri4\: 


SvBSBOT.  3. — Tuni$. 

Tunis  has  a  territory  very  diflTerently  situated  fVom  that  of  Algiers.  From  the  frontier  of 
thit  country,  the  coast  continues  to  extend  eastward,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  north, 
till  \*.  reaches  Cape  Bon,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Africa.  It  then  makes  a  sudden  bend 
fioutliward,  and,  witli  some  windings,  follows  that  direction  as  far  as  Cape  .Terbi  for  a  space 
of  about  250  miles.  This  coast  with  the  country  reaching  for  upwards  of  100  miles  inland, 
composes  the  territory  of  Tunis.  It  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Algiers ;  but  it  is  not  so 
dosely  hemmed  in  by  the  branches  of  the  Atlas,  nor  are  they  so  steep  or  so  lofty ;  and  there 
intervenes  between  them  and  tlie  sea  a  spacious  plain,  watered  by  the  noble  river  Bagrada, 
rr  ffiejerda,  and  profusely  covered  with  all  the  riches  of  culture  and  vegetation.  The  people, 
also,  though  composed  essentially  of  the  same  elements  as  those  of  Algiers,  have  imbibed  a 

*  [Thew  titatemenli  are  much  exagiteratert.  Before  the  oceupation  by  the  French  the  population  was  but  Sl,Oin 
'If  a  etvmi*  .i.'  1(93  ir  kbi  found  to  be  35,396,  of  whom  8,396  were  Europeana.— Ax.  Eo.] 
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QOMidenbljr^^tor  dmre  of  polish  and  civiliMtion.  The  •ituation  of  the  terntorjr,  proiectin(( 
into  the  MediterruieBn,  and  at  an  easy  diatance  fVom  the  finest  ahorea  of  oouthej^  Europe, 
fitted  it  to  be  the  leat  of  the  most  celebrated  commercial  republic  of  antiquity.  Carthage, 
by  her  commerce,  rose  to  such  grandeur  aa  to  dispute  with  Rome  the  empire  of  the  world ; 
and,  evon  after  beinf;  completely  vanquiahed,  and  her  walls  levelled  with  the  ffround,  she 
continued  one  of  the  chief  Roman  cities,  and  the  capital  of  the  AtVican  provinces.  I'he 
Saracens,  however,  in  the  successive  kinedoms  which  they  founded,  fixed  their  capitnl,  first 
It  Kairwan,  and  then  at  Tunis;  and  Caruiaffe  was  entirely  deserted.  In  the  sixteenth  cen> 
tury,  Tunis  was  occupied  by  the  corsair  Barbarossa;  and,  notwithstanding  a  successful  exiie> 
dition  by  Charles  V.,  was,  in  1574,  completely  subjected  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Since  its 
decline,  it  was  at  first  domineered  over,  like  Algiers,  by  the  Turkish  soldiery ;  but  the  Beys, 
within  the  lost  half  century,  have  succeeded  in  crushing  the  influence  of  ihia  body,  and  have 
made  themselves  hereditary  and  almost  abeolute  sovereigns.  They  have  governed  mildly, 
doing  n|)uch  to  mitigate  the  former  violent  and  bigoted  system,  and  to  introduce  European 
improvements. 

The  city  of  Tunis,  only  ten  miles  south-weat  firom  the  site  of  Carthage,  and  on  the  same 
spacious  bay,  possessesmu  the  advantages  which  raised  that  city  to  such  a  height  of  pro*- 
perity.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  place  in  Barbaiy,  the  population  being  estimated  at  firom 
100,000  to  180,000.  It  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  well  built,  the  streets  being  nar- 
row, irregular,  and  dirty ;  yet  the  principal  moaque  is  very  spacious ;  and  the  new  palace, 
constructed  at  great  cost,  in  the  Moorish  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Barbery,  though 
with  the  incongruity  of  the  ground  floor  bein^  entirely  composed  of  shops.  This  city  has 
entirely  renounced  its  piratical  habits,  and  addicted  itself  to  several  branches  of  usefiil  in- 
dustry. There  are  extensive  manufactures  of  velvets,  sil.(  stufis,  and  the  red  cape  generally 
worn  in  the  Levant  The  exportation  of  grain,  absurdly  prohibited  in  the  other  ports  on 
this  coast,  is  allowed  under  a  ticket^,  or  license  from  the  dey,  though  at  the  exorbitant  duty 
of  15«.  a  quarter  on  wheat  The  Tunisian  olive  oil,  being  well  packed,  and  not  liable  to 
become  rancid,  is  in  high  estimation ;  and  the  wool  of  the  south-eastern  districts  is  said  to 
be  little  inferior  to  the  best  Spanish.  The  soap,  made  Smm  olive  oil  and  barilla,  is  of  excel- 
lent  quality,  and  has  no  unpleasant  smell.  There  is  also  a  considerable  traffic  with  interior 
Africa  for  its  staples  of  gola,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Tunis  takes  a  variety  of  European 
manufiictures.  East  India  stufils,  and  colonial  produce.  That  species  of  woollen  cloth  called 
scarlet  long  ells  is  the  British  commodity  most  in  demand. 

The  remains  of  Carthage  are  a  little  to  the  east  of  Tunis ;  but  no  destruction  can  be  more 
entire  than  that  which  has  overwhelmed  that  celebrated  city.  The  inquisitive  traveller  may 
even  look  over  that  renowned  site,  without  perceiving  that  a  cit^  ever  existed  on  it  Even 
the  few  broken  walls  which  remain  bear  evident  marks  of  Moorish  construction.  It  is'  not 
till  he  penetrates  into  its  subterranean  recesses  that  he  finds  clear  marks  of  ancient  great- 
ness. He  then  discovers  the  spacious  cisterns  in  which  water  was  retained  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  he  can  trace  the  line  of  that  stupendous  aqueduct  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived (Vom  mountains  fifty  miles  distant  It  is  probable  that  farther  traces  might,  by  diligent 
search,  be  still  detected. 

Of  the  other  cities  of  Tunis,  the  chief  is  Kairwan,  or  Cairoan,  founded  by  the  Saracens, 
and  long  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  Northern  Africa.  The  great  mosque,  supported 
by  500  granite  columns,  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  roost  magnificent  and  the  most  revered  of 
any  in  Africa.  Tozer,  on  the  lake  of  Lowdeah,  is  only  a  large  village,  but  enriched  by  trade 
with  the  country  of  dates  and  interior  Africa.  On  the  north  coast  Porto  Farini,  near  which 
are  the  ruins  of*^  Utica,  and  Biserta,  have  both  some  trade  in  grain ;  though  the  fine  harbour 
of  the  latter  is  now  so  choked  up  as  to  allow  only  small  vessels  to  enter.  Of  the  towns  on 
the  coast  reaching  southward  from  Tunis,  Almahdia  is  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  a 
commerce  which  rendered  it  once  the  principal  haven  on  this  coast ;  Monasteer  and  Cabea 
by  a  flourishing  modem  trade,  which  gives  to  the  one  a  population  of  12,000,  and  to  the 
other  of  20,000.  Sfax  carries  on  traflic  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  island  of  Jerbi  is  noted 
for  manufacturing  industry.  Near  El  Gemme  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre. 

1-.  •-.;••  •'■  r,       ,  .,T    .., .  .  .•■»»  •      SuBSBOT.  4. — Tripoli.         -  . .-  .-..-  ....  ..    .^'^ .  ■  ..•" 

Tripoli  presents  a  different  aspect  and  one  by  no  means  so  gratefhl  and  smiling  as  the 
western  regions  of  Barbary.  That  great  mountain  range,  which  has  diffused  through  them 
verdure  and  fertility,  terminates,  and  the  great  plain  of  sand  which  generally  covers  NorUierr 
Africa  presses  close  upon  the  cultivated  territory.  The  district  in  which  the  city  stands 
f()rm8  only  an  oasis,  and  one  not  very  extensive ;  and  he  who  takes  his  departure  from  it  in 
any  direction  finds  himself  soon  in  the  heart  of  the  desert.  Tripoli  thus  cannot  equal  the 
other  capitals  of  Barbary,  and  its  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  25,000.  Even  this  ia 
supported  rather  by  commerce  and  industry,  than  by  the  limited  productions  of  the  soil.  Tt 
is,  however,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  intercourse  with  Bornou  and  Houssa,  the  most  fertile 
»)untries  in  the  interior  of  Afirica ;  over  which  it  exercises  even  a  species  of  dominion 
Fezzan,  the  great  emporium  of  the  caravan  trade,  is  tributary  to  the  pacha ;  and  he  possesima 
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t  powerftil  influence  over  the  courU  of  Kouka  and  Sackatoo.  Thia  prince  haa  ahown  a  mor* 
•nlightened  spirit,  a  greater  desire  to  cultivate  intercourae  with  the  European  powers,  and 
to  introduce  the  improvenienta  of  civilised  life,  than  any  other  in  Ikrbary.  A  singular 
absence  of  that  Jealousy  which  usually  actuates  Mahometan  courta  has  been  displaced  in 
(he  welcome  given  to  the  British  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  the  aeal  displayed  m  pro* 
moting  their  objects.  Tripoli  cannot  be  called  a  flne  city ;  yet  its  palace,  and  the  generality 
of  its  moaaues,  have  some  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  triumphal  arch  and  aeveral  other  interestinf 
remains  of  antiquity. 

To  the  eastward  of  Tripoli,  and  in  its  close  vicinity,  begins  a  dreary  portion  of  the  Great 
Desert  of  Atlrica.  A  few  days,  however,  bring  the  traveller  to  the  district  of  Lebeda,  where 
thick  groves  of  olive  and  date  are  seen  rising  above  the  villages,  and  a  great  space  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  crops  of  grain.  This  territory  is  considered  much  superior  to  that  round 
Tripoli,  and  waa  nK>re  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  who  founded  un  it  the  flourishing  colony 
of  LeptLs  Magna.  Remains  of  its  magnificent  edifices  and  shattered  columns  are  still  seen 
half  buried  under  the  sand  which  the  wind  and  sea  have  accumulated  over  them ;  but  the 
country  people  are  daily  carrying  off  the  fragments,  and  using  them  as  mill-stones.  A  similar 
country  continues  to  Mesurata,  to  the  east  of  which  is  also  a  plain  singularly  fertile,  com- 
pared even  by  Herodotus  to  that  of  Babylon.  Mesurata  carries  on  a  manufactory  of  carpets, 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  Central  AfVica.  At  the  termination  of  this  plain  commences 
the  awful  and  desolate,  expanse  of  the  Syrtis.  Captain  Beechey  thus  describes  the  opposite 
spectacle  presented  by  the  two  points  of  view: — "To  the  west,  endless  groves  of  palm  treea 
and  olives,  among  which  are  scattered  numerous  villa^s  and  gardens,  rich  tracts  of  com 
land,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  everywhere  a  moving  and  busy  population ;  to  the  east- 
ward, a  tenantlesB  and  desolate  waste,  without  a  single  object  rising  fVom  ita  surface,  lies 
stretched  in  one  long  and  unbroken  line,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  Gulf  of  Sert,  or  the  Syrtis,  about  400  miles  in  length,  presents  some  striking  features. 
For  about  forty  miles  it  is  bordered  by  a  marsh  covered  with  a  thin  saline  crust,  which  oflen 

Sives  >vay  beneath  the  horses*  feet,  and  discovere  hollow  spaces,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
epth,  with  water  at  the  bottom.  This  dangerous  swamp,  combined  with  the  general  sandy 
character  of  the  region,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  the  ancienta  the  idea  of  quicksands, 
which  they  very  decidedly  attached  to  thia  shore ;  though  it  is  positively  stated  that  nothing 
is  found  in  any  part  of  it  strictly  answering  to  the  term.  At  the  end  of  this  marsh,  the 
Syrtie  region,  though  extremely  wild  and  dreary,  affords  from  time  to  time  little  valleys,  or 
detached  spots,  traversed  by  the  Arabe  with  their  flocks,  herds,  and  moveable  tents.  The 
dangera  of  this  gulf,  painted  by  the  ancients  in  such  direful  colours,  consist  in  a  flat  and 
shallow  coast,  full  of  concealed  rocks  and  banks,  against  which  a  heavy  surf  is  continually 
breaking.  The  same  perils  still  exist,  increased  by  the  heavy  swell  brought  in  by  the  north 
wind  blowing  across  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  this  gulf,  so  terrible  to 
the  ancients,  who  were  unable  to  navigate  at  any  distance  from  land,  and  doomed  by  a  fatal 
necessity  to  cross  it  on  their  way  fVom  Egypt  to  Caithage,  ia  little  dreaded  by  the  modems, 
who  in  this  course  systematically  stand  out  to  sea. 

The  ancient  Cyrenaica,  and  modern  Barca,  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  Gulf  of 
Syrtis,  and  exhibits  a  very  improved  aspect  It  is  traverecd  by  a  steep  and  high  ridge 
abounding  in  spring  which,  according  to  Arab  report,  amount  to  360,  and  sprinkle  the  sur- 
rounding desert  with  valleys  of  the  most  brilliant  verdure  and  fertility.  On  this  coast  the 
Greeks  founded  Cyrene,  one  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies.  At  present  it  is  abandoned 
by  all  civilised  and  industrious  nations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  poor  villages,  is 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  wandering  Arabs  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Bengazi,  the 
Heapcris  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  now  only  a  miserable 
village  Every  trace  of  the  ancient  city  appeara  to  have  been  buried  under  the  sands  of  the 
surrounding  desert  Yet  the  modern  Arab  still  finds  in  it  ample  building  materials :  he 
begins  to  dig,  and  speedily  arrives  at  fragments  of  splendid  columns  and  rich  entablatures. 
To  suit  his  purpose,  however,  these  must  be  pounded  into  minute  portions :  and  the  elegant 
volute,  the  rich  triglyph,  the  flowering  acanthus,  are  soon  reduced  into  shapeless  fragments, 
which,  however,  being  ill  cemented  with  mud,  form  by  no  means  very  secure  habitations. 
The  range  of  valleys  east  of  Bengazi  is  singularly  picturesque,  their  sides  being  in  many 
places  steep  and  rocky;  yet  every  clefl;  filled  with  a  brilliant  vegetation.  "The  white 
3ine  and  the  olive,"  says  M.  Pacho,  "adorn  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  whose  summits  are 
itrowned  with  forests  of  thuja  and  arborescent  juniper.  The  rocks,  overhung  with  dark 
groves,  present  sepulchral  grottoes,  the  only  vestige  of  towns  which  have  disappeared,  with 
their  ancient  inhabitants.  These  pious  excavations,  the  funeral  tree  which  covera  them, 
with  the  hoarse  and  savage  songs  of  the  Arabs,  which  are  echoed  from  valley  to  valley, 
arrest  the  pensive  traveller,  and  fill  him  with  solemn  and  tender  recollections."  In  tiiis 
tract  are  found  the  two  ancient,  now  entirely  deserted,  cities  of  Teuchira  and  Ptolemeta. 
The  edifices  of  the  former  are  entirely  reduced  to  rubbish;  yet  its  walls,  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circuit  have,  by  their  Cyclopean  stren^h,  resisted  the  powers  of  destruction,  and  form  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  fortification.    Ptolemeta  has  one  magnificent  gateway  and 
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"^ninn  of  an  unpiiiUiMtra,  two  theatrM,  and  of  the  eolumm  and  tMNllit«d  |«Tetn«nt 
I  The  area  ia  covered  partly  with  frrain,  partly  with  lofty  ahruba;  while  the 

j<ti !.      atuJ  hyena,  and  tne  noiae  of  owla  and  bate,  alone  aiR>rd  any  aymptom 
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niina  of  Cyrpnc  it-wlf,  which  may  be  aaid  to  be  a  recent  diacoverr,  lorm  the  moa» 
atnkin^  ubjcct  in  thia  r»markable  rsffion.  They  are  finely  aituated  on  a  niffh  table  plain 
deacendinK  abruptly  towardii  the  hch  by  aiiccmMiive  atagea,  alongf  each  of  '.vhich  ia  a  nmouth 
rocky  [Mth,  «till  niiirked  by  the  win  ,la  of  the  ancient  charioU.  The  .iew  froni  iiie  bnm 
of  the  eimnnnce,  uuwnrda  of  8000  feet  high,  over  the  mcka,  plaina,  an.',  'tie  dinHnt  Me<li 
terranoan,  is  ni^ularly  beautifbl.  There  are  the  remain*  of  a  apacioun  amphitheatre 
nunioroua  atatu<'^,  *nd  Mvenit  fine  flpringa,  particularly  one  called  the  FiMiiiUin  of  Apullo, 
much  reaorted  to  hy  the  waii<'<>rinjr  Araba;  but  the  city  In  totally  deatitute  of  permanent 
inhiil)itantB.  Tho  moat  reman  l)le  feature  in  (Gyrene  conaiata  ol  ita  nrcropoliit  or  city  <A' 
toinba  {^g.  810.)    Ei|fht  or  nine  rowa  of  aepulchral  grottoea  are  arrangtNi  in  lerracea  aloii^ 
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the  mountain.  Around  them  are  gfrouped  tombs  and  aarcophaffi,  rich  in  omamenta  and 
inacriptiona,  and  extending  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  roada,  leading  to  Cyrene,  ao  aa  to 
present  the  appearance  of  gay  and  aplendid  atreeta,  Dome  and  Apollonia  contain  ruina  ol 
aimilar  character,  but  not  on  an  ^r'-^at  a  acale. 

The  ancient  Marmarica  ex*  >  1>  fi'om  thia  point  eaatward:  a  bleak  region,  deatitute  o( 
those  smiling  grovea  of  laurel  and  myrtle  which  crown  the  mountains  of  Cyrenaica.  It  ia 
crowded  with  beasts  and  Virda  of  prey;  and  human  existence  is  indicated  only  by  the 
bleating  of  distant  flocks  and  the  durk  tent  of  the  Arab.  Yet  there  is  cultivation  in  bvonred 
spots ;  and  the  traces  of  cisterns  and  canals  of  irrigation  mark  the  former  existence  of  a 
civilised  and  even  somewhat  numerous  population.  M.  Pacho  estimates  the  Araba  of 
Marmarica  at  38,000,  those  of  Cyrenaica  at  40,000 ;  and  the  addition  of  those  who  wander 
over  the  Syrtia  may  perhaps  raiae  the  whole  of  thia  wandering  population  to  100,000. 
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WisrrBRN  Africa  seems  the  .  '7  general  name  under  w'hti,!;  it  Is  pc  ^ible  to  con  >  ■•  •  that 
wide  range  of  coast,  excluding  tnie  Great  Desert,  whir  :  it^.n  ^  ^  the  Atli  auu  from 
the  Senegal  to  the  river  of  Bcnguela.  The  greater  p  rt  i:  auowi.  to  Europe  under  thf; 
appellation  of  Guinea,  which,  however,  ia  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  vast  gulf  so  called, 
commencing  at  Cape  Mesurado.  It  even  applies  most  strictly  to  the  northern  shores  of  that 
gulf,  terminating  with  the  rivers  of  Benin ;  for  the  term  Lower  Guinea,  applied  to  Loengo, 
Congo,  and  the  neighbouring  territories,  is  in  much  less  fVequent  use.  The  territories  on 
■(J  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  are  by  the  French  called  Senegambia ;  but  these 
.  -^cts  rn  all  European,  and  unknown  to  the  natives.  The  whole  region  is  split  into  a 
^.  '  -til  ,'J  of  st^es,  mostly  small,  and  without  any  political  connection.  There  is  a  genera'- 
m-..  k\ni^-o  cf  climate,  nature,  aspect,  and  character,  which  justifies  us  in  classing  them 
and;:   nnv  huad. 
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lerat  Qatline  and  Aspect. 


This  immense  range  of  maritime  country  is  included  between  the  thirteenth  degree  ol 
touth  and  the  seventeenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  forming  thirty  degrees  in  a  direct 
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Ae  for  the  windinya  of  the  coaat,  aiid  the  deep  bayi  ^»  wnieh 
irth  cannot  be  lets  than  4(NM)  niilpn,  running  in  a  dirpcrKm 

Miiilh-eaiit.  The  breadth  varies  much  morn;  indeed,  t  m 
iviMioii,    '  hich  Europeans  have  made  between  VVMtt>rti  and 

which  ate  .-ii'|innitud  by  no  preciwt  line  of  demaroalion.  In 
V  II     irn  seems  iiiariiMl  hv  the  heads  of  the  rivers  thai  tall  into 


lim-;  but.  sMowance  beinp  1^1 

i\  \n  iiuleutml,  tht>  entire  lei 

gpnomlly  tVom  north-west  \> 

tiniiui'Hl  iipiin  an  arbitrary  < 

Central  Africa;  vague  r«!giii< 

gciii'Ml,  the  boundary  fixed  I 

the  Atlantic.     This  diiiK'nsinn  biiM  U'ln  iiHcertanied  in  the  case  of  the  Senegal  ami  Gambia, 

and  titrms  a  depth  of  7(N)  i     >^)0  milt-M,  i .      iP  other  side  of  which  Iipk  the  ujriier  coiinte  of 

tin-  Niger.     In  the  lovnr  omuse  of  that  great  river,  a»  now  a««-ertainerl,  no  such  line  can  be 

driiwii;  and  the  extensive  countries  nituated  on  ita  banks  imUmir  in  their  character  niid  rela- 

tiiMiH  so  decidedly  to  Central  Africa,  that  ''lo  region  ao  called,  must,  "<  '^is  quarter,  U-  brought 

much  nearer  to  the  coast  Immense  des« .  ts  bound  this  maritime  dibtnct,  both  at  ita  northern 

and  southern  extremity. 

The  coaat  of  Western  Africa  presents,  in  general,  a  flat  surface,  though  Cape  Verd,  and 
some  others,  project  bold  headlands  into  the  ocean.  All  the  grc  hi  ranges  "  mountains  are  in 
the  interior,  and  their  line  and  position  are  still  imperfectly  ascertained,  "he  nwst  important 
ia  that  very  extended  chain,  in  the  interior  of  Senegambia,  usually  cailud  the  Mountains  of 
Kong,  which  appears  in  some  measure  to  stretch  across  the  continent,  till  it  connect*  with 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  AfVica.  This  chain,  running  IVom  east 
to  west,  becomes  parallel  to  those  coasts,  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  Congo  ts,  in  many  parts,  rugged  and  hilly ;  and  t>tcre  are,  undoubtedly,  great 
ciiains  of  mountaina  in  the  interior. 

The  western  rivers  of  Africa  are  conspicuous  features,  though  not  of  that  immense  mag- 
nitude which  has  been  sometimes  imagined.  The  Senegal  is  no  Irmirer  ideiitifled  with  the 
Niger,  nor  supposed  to  draw  ita  waters  from  the  interior  depths  of  'Tie  continent ;  but  it  is 
about  000  miles  in  length  from  its  source,  in  the  western  cxtrem  ty  of  the  Mountains  ot 
Kong,  not  very  fkr  distant  from  that  of  the  Niger.  Its  early  course  i  swelled  by  numerous 
streams  from  the  same  munntains,  among  which  the  Ba-flng,  the  B  lee,  and  the  Faleme, 
are  the  most  important.  Afler  passing  Gallam  and  the  ftlls  of  Felu,  descends  into  a  dead 
level,  and  rolls  along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  till,  near  Fort  Lorn  .  it  finds  a  passage, 
obstructed  by  heavy  bars  of  sand,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Gambia  risct-  ^rom  a  point  of  the 
same  chain  not  very  diatant,  and  rolls  a  more  powerful  and  rapid  str  am,  forming  at  ita 
mouth  a  considerable  estuary ;  but  its  course  is  not  more  than  two-thirdi*  f  that  of  the  Sene- 
gal. The  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mesurado,  which  come  down  from  the  so'  ithem  side  of  the 
same  mountains,  have  not  attained  the  character  of  streams  of  the  first  order  when  they 
reach  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  ivory  and  gold  coasts  of  Guinea  are  little  better  than 
mountain  torrents,  pouring  down  iVom  the  high  grounds;  but  from  the  vestem  limit  of 
Whidah  to  Calabar,  a  space  of  above  200  miles,  the  Gulf  of  Benin  receives  a  continued 
succession  of  large  estuaries,  which  convert  the  whole  territory  into  alluvial  and  partially 
inundated  islands.  These  channels,  the  sources  of  which  were  long  the  su  <)ect  of  conjec- 
ture, are  now,  by  the  discoveries  of  Lander,  ascertained  to  compose  the  delt;  of  the  Niger; 
though  the  course  of  that  mighty  river  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  he  central  re- 
gions of  Africa.  Farther  south,  the  Con^  or  Zaire,  pours  its  ample  volume  of  waters  into 
the  Atlantic,  which  it  freshens  to  a  considerable  distance;  but  though  the  exf»>dition  under 
Captain  Tuckey  penetrated  nearly  300  miles  upwards,  the  higher  part  of  its  ourse  is  still 
enveloped  in  mystery.  The  Coanza  likewise  appears  to  come  from  a  considenble  distance 
in  the  interior,  and  may  rank  high  among  rivers  of  the  second  class. 

The  waters  of  Western  Africa  do  not  accumulate  into  lakes  of  any  importance.     '    V' ' 
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Skct.  11.— Natural  Oeography.      ''    ■  " 'S 

SvBSKCT.  1. — Oeology. 
WetUm  Africa. — The  African  coast,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  mouth  of  t} »  Orange 
River,  is  very  imperfectly  known  in  a  geological  view.  The  hills  around  Sierra  iieone  are 
said  to  he  of  granite ;  the  geology  of  the  grain  coast  and  ivory  coast  of  Guinea  is  inknown, 
and  i\othin£r  satisfactory  can  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  slave  coast.  In  Benin  liere  are 
monitains  (those  of  Camaroon,  on  the  sea-coast),  said  to  be  13,000  feet  high.  The  exten- 
sive district  through  which  the  Zaire  flows  was  examined  during  part  of  its  course,  and  the 
rocks  met  with  are  granite,  syenite,  primitive  greenstone,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  sute.  ana 
primitive  limestone  or  marble.  The  kingdom  of  Angola  is  remarkable  for  the  gren-  extent 
of  its  saif  mines;  it  also  affords  copper  and  iron.  The  mines  of  Loango  and  Bcngiela, 
ofl<>n  mentioned  by  travellers,  afford  principally  iron  ores. 

SuhECT.  2. — Botany. 
Weatern  Africa,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  vast  extent  of  country,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southorn  hemispheres,  including  the  tropics,  must,  of  course,  possess  an  extremely  varied 
regetatioii,  of  which,  uui'udunately,  a  very  great  portion  is  unknown,    blaads  present  a 
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mitre  intoreBtiiift  flold  for  tho  fffloffrnpliical  diiitrihution  of  plants,  than  tho  continent.  In  tht 
flnt  placo,  thorefure,  wo  sliail  ottor  a  tew  romarkH  upon  llmt  oi'  Maitoirn,  which  we  are  the 
bettor  enabled  to  do  fh)m  tho  obaorvntiona  of  Dr.  Kiihl,  ^iven  in  tho  Uotanuche  Zeilituff, 
and  tiio  intert'Mt  (^f  which  is  incroaHwl  tVoin  tho  rolativo  situation  of  thia  apeck  in  thu  ocoiin 
bciii^  MUch  aH  to  form  tho  connootinff  link  botwoon  tlio  vegetation  of  Eurupo  and  that  of  the 
WPHlern  rontincnt  of  AfVica,  to  which  country  it  naturally  helonffs.  "  Here,"  BavH  this  tra- 
vollor,  "every  Mtmnffer  niuat  bo  atruck  with  tho  entire  alwonce  of  Oaks,  FirH,  Birch,  Wil- 
lowR,  <!li.c.  All  our  European  tVuits  are  cultivated ;  but  audi  as  are  not  plaiite<l  in  u  soil  that 
is  properly  niunurod,  are  far  inferior  to  ours  in  point  of  flavour;  at  least  those  we  had  tho 
opportunity  of  oatin^.  The  Grapes,  indeed,  must  be  excepted,  which  possess  much  rich- 
ness, and  are  tnoxtly  rod.  Tho  wine  is  a  true  claret,  ana  the  f(ood  old  Madeira  has  the 
exact  colour  of  lliionish  wine.  The  reti,  which  is  not  a  claret,  is  rare.  All  tlu>  native  trees 
have  coriaci'ouH  leaves,  and  one  only  boars  an  osculont  fruit,  which  is  an  arborescent  Vac- 
cinium  (V.  pad^fiUium  Smiih),  tlie  rest  have  boon  introduced  by  the  Portugucso.  One 
■initio  s|)ocicH  ol  Fir,  it  is  said,  was  found  on  the  island  when  it  was  discovered ;  but  tliat 
was  soon  oxtirpatod  by  the  use  niado  of  it  in  building:,  for  which  purpose  the  ChoHtniit  ia 
now  employed  and  cultivated.  Of  th«  thick  steins  of  tho  arborescent  Heaths  {Eric<c\ 
which  crown  iho  top  of  the  I'ico  Ruivo,  and  whose  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  re<l  colour,  tliey 
make  pm|M  tor  their  vines,  which  are  not,  as  with  us,  trained  uprif^ht;  but  horizontally,  juHt 
above  the  (ground,  tbrmin^  a  ^roen  coverinff.  As  the  climate  of  the  respective  regions  vuries 
nccordinj;  to  the  relative  heights  of  the  mountains,  so  we  meet  with  very  different  plants  at 
ditTeront  elevations,  and  the  severol  belts,  or  regions,  nmy  thus  bo  characterised : — 

"  1,  Region  of  tho  Cacti,  which,  acconliiig  to  our  calculations,  reaches  to  an  elevation  of 
6S()  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea. — Von  nueh  gives  tlie  samo  extent  to  this  region  at  To- 
ncriflu.  In  Madeira,  however,  the  succulent  Euphwhiacets  and  other  African  plants,  which 
abound  in  Teneriflb,  are  wanting.  Tho  Indian  or  Prickly  Fig  (Oio 
(u«  l)puntia\  grows  alone  upon  the  bare  rocks,  and  Vines,  Cimes, 
Figs,  Arums,  Mume,  and  other  southern  fruits,  are  cultivated  in  the 
fields.  This  district  is  rich  in  wild  plants:  we  found  one  CV;//*'o- 
gamou*  species,  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  {fig.  816.);  seven  l/o- 
nocotyledoncs,  vis.  three  Pnnina,  a  Cyno<lon,  Andropogon,  SoUiria, 
and  Milium ;  sixty  thcotyMonrg,  among  which  (besides  the  genera 
which  abotmd  with  us,  such  as  Itumvx,  Convolvulus,  &c.)  were 
Crotalaria,  Physalis,  Asclcpias,  Helniinthia,  Atractylis,  Agemtum, 
Sida.  Myrtus,  Cassia,  &c.  The  Pomegranates,  Figs,  and  Baniiiuis, 
which  are  planted  about  the  houKes,  together  with  the  bright  green 
of  tho  Arums,  gave  a  singular  charm  to  this  district  Of  tlie  sixty- 
eight  species  now  enumerated,  seventeen  extended  as  far  as  tlie  region 
Adiuiium  Ctniiliw  Vfiiorn.  ^^  *'>®  Vine,  and  only  two  of  them  were  met  with  again,  at  a  height 
of  ^m)  foot. 
"3.  Rtfifian  of  the  Vine. — The  culture  of  this  plant  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the 
sea-shore ;  but  the  Cactus  diws  not  accompany  it  alxive  (WO  feet.  The  vino  ascends  to  an 
elevation  of  2();]K>  feet ;  but  higher  tlian  that  the  fruit  will  not  ripen.  In  this  region,  tlie 
Arum,  Cane,  Mulberry,  &c„  Potatoes,  Corn,  and  Onions  aro  cultivate<l;  but  not  the  Hiina- 
nas  and  Cucti.  The  h«lgt>s  consist  of  Myrtle  and  Chestnut.  Agriculture  is  more  succi'ss- 
flilly  carri»l  on  here  tlinn  elsH^wiierc;  on  which  account,  few  wild  plants  are  met  witli,  liiit 
such  ns  we  had  already  found  in  the  lower  region,  and  of  tJiose,  tliree  tliat  grew  at  a  still 
higher  elevation. 

".S.  Kriiion  of  thr  Chrstnul. — This  commences  at  20JJ0  feet,  and  is  eminently  distiii- 
giiishrd  by  the  tall  stout  stems  of  the  Chestnut,  which  tree  ascends  to  alx>ut  'i\)'^0  feet 
Those  that  are  found  still  liijrher,  nre  smaller,  distorted,  and  boar  no  fruit  We  stnid  longest 
in  this  region,  and  our  siicress  in  collecting  plants  was  proportionably  groat.  We  tonnd 
twenty-thre<'  Crifploifami<r,  vh.  twelve  Ferns  (one  Dnrea  and  IVoof/ionrdw),  five  Liclirns, 
Aiithocenw,  Marchantia.  Boletus,  two  Jungennannia' : — twelve  Monncottfhdonrs  of  our 
common  genera;  only  one  (^arex,  and  a  beautiful  Cyporus: — sixty-six  Dictylrdones,  viz.  live 
Rumices,  (^lethra,  I<»liplia,  .\ndryale,  Cliamn?melum,  an  arlwrescent  Euphorbia,  two  shniliby 
spetMos  of  Teucriuni,  Cineraria,  Disandra.  We  found  nine  of  these  species  in  tiie  nex* 
n^gion. 

"  4.  Rririon  of  thr  Spartium. — This  i«rniiinnfe«l  at  a  height  of  3920  feet,  and  is  Minjrn- 
larly  j»oor  in  its  vegt^tation.  We  found  but  one  plant  we  had  not  seen  betijre,  or  did  not 
meet  artervvards  in  tho  following  n>gion.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with  Spartium  iilone. 
"5.  KrifiDW  of  the  Heath  {Eriot). — This  extends  to  the  summit  of  Pico  Ruivo,  the  hiirh- 
est  point  in  tho  whole  islnml,  and,  tsccording  to  our  reckoning.  .'iSOO  feet  alxive  the  !eve!  of 
the  !ien.  Il  is  very  rich  in  ir.Jer.vtinjj  jiiniiis.  Towanls  the  rentre  of  it  are  trees  witii  eori- 
aceons  lenvi<s  nn  arlion^scent  Vaccinium,  and  two  tree.«,  railed  Till  and  Vinlnitico,  which 
lor  want  of  flowers.  «e  could  not  determine.  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  region  is  a  tract 
almofit  covered  with  Ptcris  aquilina,  ami  some  otiier  Ferns,  ctpecially  another  Pteris     On 
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many  ridges,  these  abound  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  plants,  and  remarkabiy  ao  at  a  height 
of  :)U2()  to  4()BU  feet;  while  below  them  the  Spertium.and  above  them  the  Ericas,  maintain 
possession  of  the  soil.  But  again,  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  Pico,  is  a  tract  where  the 
Ericas  are  supplanted  by  the  8partium ;  only,  however,  for  a  short  space,  for  the  summit  is 
covered  by  the  thick  stems  of  the  Hoatlis.  Besides  iiileen  species,  common  to  the  lower 
regions,  we  found,  of  Acotyledonet,  twelve ;  Peziza  and  Lichens : — seven  Monocotyleilnnfs, 
among  them  two  Sciuri,  two  species  of  Cynosurus,  an  Aira  and  Agrostis : — thirty-seven  />»- 
eotyledoneg,  among  them  a  Sideritie,  a  beautiful  shrubby  Echium,  with  a  blue  spike,  Crorr>- 
dylium,  Pyretlirum,  Phyllis,  two  Semperviva,  Sedum,  Cotyledon,  &c.  There  is  no  I'ine 
Region.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  name  all  the  genera  we  collected :  but  a  compa- 
rison of  the  relative  proportion  they  bear  to  one  another,  shows  the  island  to  be  deficient  in 
the  northern  families  of  Amentaceo;,  Saxifrages,  and  Caryophylleie,  especially  the  second. 
It  is  poor,  likewise,  in  the  predominant  families  of  the  tropics,  the  Euphorbiaceee,  Malvacete, 
and  Corynibiteroj,  which  latter  are  only  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10 ;  but  at  the  Cape,  1  to  5, 
and,  in  other  equatorial  countries,  1  to  6.  But  the  Cichoracem,  which  belong  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  are  here  numerous.    In  our  walks  on  the  shore,  we  found  whole  banks  of  Fuci." 

In  the  same  way  does  the  celebrated  Humboldt  divide  the  famous  Peak  of  Tcnerift'c,  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  into  five  zones,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Region  of  Vines,  the 
Region  of  Laurels,  the  Region  of  Firs,  the  Region  of  the  Rctama  (Spartium  nubigetium), 
and  the  Region  of  the  Graminero.  These  zones,  which  lie  one  above  another,  like  terraces, 
occupy  an  elevation  of  10,5(M)  feet  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  Peak;  while,  fifleen  degrees 
more  northerly,  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  snow  covers  all,  above  the  height  of  7800  to  8400  feet 
If  vegetation  does  not,  at  Teneriffe,  reach  the  very  summit  of  the  volcano,  it  is  not  becuime 
eternal  snows  and  a  cold  atmosphere  prevent  it ;  but  because  lava  and  pumice-stone  do  not 
admit  of  plants  growing  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  crater. 

The  first  Zone,  that  of  the  Vine,  extends  from  the  sea-side  to  a  height  of  from.  1*200  to 
18(X)  feet :  it  is  the  most  inhabited,  and  the  only  one  where  the  soil  is  carefully  cultivated. 
In  these  low  regions,  at  the  sea-port  of  Orotava,  and  wherever  the  winds  have  a  free  access, 
the  thermometer  never  rises  so  high  in  summer,  nor  falls  so  low  in  winter,  as  at  Paris  and 
Petersburg ;  as  was  t^ertained  by  observations  made  by  M.  Savaggj,  in  1705  to  1799.  The 
climate  seems  to  hold  a  mean  between  that  of  Naples  and  the  Torrid  Zone.  In  spite  of  the 
analogy  existing  between  the  climate  of  Madeira  and  TenerifTe,  the  plants  of  the  forn)(;r 
island  are  in  general  much  less  delicate,  when  cultivated  in  Europe,  than  those  of  Teneritfe. 
Thus  Cheiranthus  longifolius,  from  Orotava,  is  killed  by  the  cold  at  Montpelier,  and  C.  inu- 
fubilis,  of  Madeira,  stands  there  in  the  open  air  all  winter.  The  summer  heats  are  shorter 
at  Madeira  than  at  Teneriffe. 

The  Region  of  Vines  presents,  among  its  vegetable  productions,  eight  kinds  of  arborescent 
Euphorbias,  some  Mesembryanthemums,  which  abound  from  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Cacolia  Kleinia,  the  Dragon  tree,  and  other  plants,  whose  naked  and  tor- 
tuous stems,  succulent  foliage,  and  glaucous  hue,  indicate  the  vegetation  of  Africa.  In  this 
zone  are  the  Date,  the  Banana,  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  Indian  Fig,  the  Arum  Colocosia,  whoso 
roots  afTonl  the  lower  classes  a  wholesome  farinaceous  food,  the  Olive,  the  European  fruit 
trees,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cerealia.  The  corn  is  cut  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  the  Bread-fruit  tree  promises  to  succeed  will,  as  also  the  Cinnamon  tree  from 
the  Moluccas,  the  Arabian  CoHee,  and  the  American  Cocoa-Nut.  At  many  partb  of  the 
coast,  the  landscape  presents  all  the  character  of  a  tropical  scene,  and  the  Region  of  Palms 
may  be  easily  seen  to  extend  fiir  beyond  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  Palmetto  and  the  Date 
grow  very  well  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Murviedro  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and  in  Provence, 
near  Antibes;  some  troes  of  the  latter,  planted  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome,  resist 
even  the  cold  of  2.6°  below  the  freezing  point  But  if  Western  Europe  shares  but  little  in 
tlie  productions  that  grace  the  zone  of  the  Palms ;  the  island  of  Tenerifle,  placed  under  the 
parallel  of  Egypt,  of  Southern  Persia,  and  of  Florida,  glows  with  almost  all  the  vegetable 
glories  which  enhance  the  majesty  of  Equatorial  Regions.  Among  its  indigenous  plants, 
however,  the  trees  with  pinnated  foliage,  and  the  arborescent  Graminee,  do  not  appear ;  nor 
has  any  species  of  the  numerous  tiimily  of  Sensitive  Plants  migiated  so  &r  as  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  second  Zone,  that  of  the  liOurels,  includes  the  wooded  portion  of  TenerifTe :  it  also 
is  the  region  of  the  springs,  which  bubble  up  in  its  ever-verdant  turf.  Splendid  forests 
crown  the  hills  which  adjoin  the  volcano;  among  them  are  four  species  of  I^aurel,  an  Oak, 
very  similar  to  (iuercus  Tiimeri  of  Thibet,  the  Visnei  Mocanera,  the  Myrica  Faya  of  the 
Azores,  an  indi  ronous  Olive  (Olea  excelsa),  the  largest  tree  in  this  zone,  two  species  of 
Sideroxylon  with  beautiful  foliage,  Arbutus  callicarpa,  and  other  evergreen  trees  of  the 
myrtle  tribe.  I  limbers,  and  an  ivy  quite  different  from  that  of  Europe  {Hedera  canarien- 
«»  twine  round  the  stems  of  the  Ijaurels,  at  the  foot  of  which  grow  numberless  Ferns,  of 
which  but  three  species  grow  so  low  as  in  tlie  Vine  Region.  Everywhere  the  soil,  which 
is  covered  with  mosses  and  fine  gross,  shines  with  the  blossoms  of  the  golden  Campanula 
(C.oureo),  of  Chrysantliemum  pinnatifidum,  Mentlia  canarieiieis,  and  several  shrubby  kinds 
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of  Hypericum.    Plantations  of  wild  and  grafted  Chestnuts  form  a  broad  band  round  the 
region  of  the  springs  of  water,  which  is  the  most  verdant  and  agreeable  of  all. 

The  third  Zone,  or  Region  of  Firs,  begins  at  an  elevation  of  5400  feet,  and  there  the  Inst 
groups  of  Arbutus,  of  Myrica  Faya,  and  the  fine  Heath,  which  the  natives  call  Texo,  dis- 
appear. This  zone,  about  2400  feet  in  extent,  is  whoUv  occupied  by  a  vast  forost  of  Firs, 
mingled  with  the  Juniperus  Cedro  of  Broussonct  The  Firs  {Pinus  canaritmis  Von  Buch) 
ijig.  817.)  have  very  long  and  stiff  leaves,  which  often  grow  in  pairs,  but  more  frequently 
three  in  each  sheath.  As  we  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  fruit,  we  ure  ignoraut 
if  this  species,  which  has  all  the  habit  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  is  truly  distinct  from  the  eighteen 
species  of  Pinus  which  are  already  known  in  the  Old  World.  A  celebmted  traveller,  who 
has  much  advanced  the  cause  of  science,  M.  De  Candolle,  considers  the  Fir  of  Teneriffe  as 
alike  distinct  from  Pinus  atlantica  and  P.  halepensis.  On  the  slope  of  the  Peak,  at  7200 
feet,  we  saw  the  last  Firs:  on  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Spain,  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  the 
Mexican  Fir  grew  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  But  whatever  may  be  the  analogy  exist- 
ing between  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  each  requires,  for  its  perfect  developement. 
a  certain  degree   f  temperature  and  of  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 


Pinua  Canartendi. 


Dragon't-Blood  Tree. 


The  fourth  and  fifth  Zones,  the  Regions  of  the  Retama  and  the  Gramineee,  occupy  an 
elevation  corresponding  with  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  points  of  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  This  is  the  desert  portion  of  the  island,  where  masses  of  pumice-stone,  obsi- 
dian, and  shivered  lava,  forbid  the  progress  of  vegetation.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
flowery  tufts  of  alpine  Broom  {Spartium  nubiffenum),  which  form  so  many  oases  in  this 
vast  wilderness  of  ashes.  Two  herbaceous  plants,  Scrophularia  glabrata  and  Viola  chei- 
ranthifolia,  rise  somewhat  higher.  Beyond  the  scanty  grass  which  is  parched  up  by  an 
African  sun,  Cladonia  paschalis  covers  the  arid  soil ;  and  the  shepherds  often  set  it  on  fire,  till 
the  blaze  extends  to  considerable  distances.  Towards  the  summit  of  the  peak,  Urceolarias 
and  other  individuals  of  the  Lichen  family  are  always  tending  to  effect  the  decomposition 
of  the  scorified  matter.  Thus,  by  an  uninterrupted  action  of  organic  force,  the  empire  of 
Flora  is  continually  gaining  ground  on  these  islands,  whose  whole  structure  has  been,  as  it 
were,  deranged  by  volcanic  fire. 

It  is  in  the  Canary  Islands  that  the  Dragon's-blood  tree  {Jiff.  818.)  appears  to  arrive  at  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  attain  a  most  astonishing  size.  "  This  ^gigantic  tree," 
as  is  observed  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  first  of  travellers,  in  his  Tableaux  de  la  Nature, 
when  speaking  of  a  very  celebrated  specimen  of  the  Dragon's-blood  tree,  "  is  now  included 
within  tlie  precincts  of  M.  Pranchi's  garden,  in  the  small  town  of  Orotava,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  spots  in  the  world.  In  1799,  when  we  climbed  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  we  found 
that  this  enormous  vegetable  was  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  a  little  above  the  root. 
Sir  George  Staunton  affirms  that,  at  ten  feet  high,  its  diameter  is  twelve  feet.  Tradition 
relates  that  this  particular  Dracaena  was  venerated  by  the  Guanchos,  as  the  Elm  of  Ephesus 
was  by  tlie  Greeks ;  and  that  in  a.  d.  1400  it  was  as  large  and  as  hollow  as  it  is  now.  The 
gigantic  Dragon's-blood  tree,  which  I  saw  in  the  Canaries,  was  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and, 
enjoying  a  perpetual  youth,  was  loaded  with  flowers  and  fruit.  When  the  MM.  Bethen- 
court,  French  adventurers,  conquered  the  Fortunate  Islands,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Dracaena  of  Orotava,  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  as  the  Olive  tree  that  grew  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  was  of  colossal  dimensions,  as  it  is  now.    In  the  Torrid  Zone,  a  forest 
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of  Caesalpinia  and  Hymenea  is  perhaps  the  monument  of  1000  years.  As  the  growth  of 
the  Dragon  tree  is  extremely  slow,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Orotava  tree  is  extremely 
old.  Doubtless  this  tree  and  the  Baobab  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our  planet.  It  is  sin* 
gular  that  the  Dragon's-blood  tree  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the 
isles  of  Porto  SanU),  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  though  originally  derived  from  India. 
This  fact  contradicts  the  assertion  of  those  who  represent  the  Guanchoe  as  a  race  of  men 
(if  the  Atlantic,  who  were  completely  insulated,  and  had  no  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Asia  and  Africa." 

The  trunk  of  the  Draceena  Draco  cleaves  open  in  many  parts,  and  distils,  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice,  a  fluid,  which  condenses  into  red  tears,  sofl  at  first,  afterwards  hard 
and  friable :  this  is  the  true  Dragon's-blood  of  the  shops,  and  must  not  be  confounded,  though 
dry,  friable,  blood-red,  and  inflammable,  with  other  resinous  substances  known  under  the 
eunie  natne,  and  derived,  the  one  from  a  species  of  Calamus  {Rotang),  and  the  other  from  a 
Plorucarpus.  To  the  Dragon's-blood  are  attributed  astringent,  desicatory,  and  incrassating 
virtues.  It  is  administered  internally  for  dysentery,  heemorrhage,  violent  bowel  complaints, 
and  inward  ulcers;  and  externally,  to  dry  up  running  sores,  to  heal  wounds,  and  to  strengthen 
tiie  gums.  The  painters  make  use  of  it,  in  the  red  varnish  with  which  they  colour  the 
Chinese  boxes  and  chests. 

Our  observations  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  coast  itself,  of  Western  Africa,  must  be  very 
brief,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  Tropics ;  while  for  a  more  full  account  we  must  refer  to  a 
learned  paper,  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  Voyage  to  tiie 
Congo,  and  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  that  paper,  on  a 
coinparigon  of  the  vegetation  along  the  line  of  the  Congo,  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
A^est  Coast  of  Equinoctial  Africa. 

It  appears  that  from  the  river  Senegal,  in  about  16°  N.  lat.,  to  the  Congo,  which  is  in 
upwards  of  6°  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  remarkable  imiformity  of  vegetation,  not  only  as  to  princi- 

Sal  orders  and  genera,  but  even,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  species  of  which  it  consists, 
lore  than  one-third  part  of  the  plants  from  the  Congo  have  been  observed  previously  on 

various  parts  of  the  coast  Many  of  the  trees, 
the  Palms,  and  several  other  remarkable  plants, 
which  characterise  the  landscape,  as  Adansonia, 
Bombax  pentandrum,  Elais  guineensis,  Raphia 
vinifera,  and  Pandanus  Candelabrum  (jig.  819.) 
appear  to  be  very  general  along  the  whole  extent 
of  coast.  Sterculia  acuminata,  the  seed  of  which 
is  the  Cola,  mentioned  in  the  earliest  accounts  of 
Congo,  exists,  and  is  equally  valued,  in  Guinea 
and  Sierra  Leone,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
bears  the  same  name  throughout  the  West  Coast 
The  Ordeal  Tree,  called,  by  Professor  Smith, 
Cassa,  and  by  Captain  Tuckey,  erroneously,  a 
Cassia,  if  not  absolutely  the  same  plant  as  the 
Red  Water  Tree  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  belongs  at  least  to  the  same  genus.  A  spe- 
cies of  the  Cream  Fruit,  remarkable  in  affording 
a  wholesome  and  pleasant  saccharine  fluid,  used 
by  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  to  quench  their 
thirst,  though  belonging  to  that  generally  delete- 
rious family  the  Apocyneo;,  was  also  met  with. 
The  Sarcocephalus  of  Afzelius,  which  is  probably 
what  he  has  noticed  under  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
try-fig of  Sierra  Leone,  was  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Congo.  Anona  senegalensis,  whose  fruit, 
though  smaller  than  that  of  the  cultivated  species,  is  said  to  have  a  flavour  superior  to  them 
all,  appears  to  be  a  general  plant  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast ;  and  Chrysobalanus 
Icaco,  or  a  nearly  allied  species,  is  equally  common  from  Senegal  to  Congo. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  the  Esculent  Plants  of  the  Congo;  the  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  the  indigenous  species,  being  very  similar  throughout  the  West  Coast.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  principal  articles  of  vegetable  food  were  the  Indian  Corn,  or 
Maize  (Zea  Mays),  Cassava,  both  sweet  and  bitter  (Jatropha  Manihot),  two  kinds  of  Pulse 
extensively  cultivated ;  the  Cytisus  Cajan,  and  a  Phaseolus  (1),  with  Ground  Nuts  (Arachis 
hypofrtea).  The  most  valuable  fruits  are  Plantains  (Rfusa  supiemum),  the  Papaw  (Carica 
Papaya),  Pumpkins  (Cucurbita  Pepo),  Limes  and  Oranges,  Pine  Apples,  the  Common 
Tamarind,  and  Safij,  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  which  was  not  seen  ripe.  One  of  the 
most  important  plants,  not  only  of  the  Congo,  but  of  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  is  Elais 

Eiineensis  {fig.  820.),  or  the  Oil-Palm,  which  also  aflbrds  the  best  Palm  Wine.     Wine  is 
tewise  obtained  firom  two  other  Palms,  Raphia  vinifera  (1)  and  a  Corypha  (1).   Among  the 
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other  alimentary  plants,  of  leai  importance,  or  imperfectly  known,  are  the  Shrubby  Holous, 
the  common  Yam,  only  seen  near  Uooloo;  and  another  Dioecera,  found  wild  only,  and  very 
inferior  to  the  Yam,  reouiring,  it  ia  said,  four  days'  boiling  to  free  it  from  its  pernicious 
qualities.  On  Mr.  Lockhart's  authority,  two  kinds  of  Sugar  Canos  and  Cabbages  were  seen 
sparingly ;  Capsicum  and  Tobacco  are  generally  cultivated,  and  in  the  herbarmm  is  a  speci- 
men of  Malaghetta  Pepper.  A  second  liind  of  Ground  Nut  or  Pea  (6/yctne  subterranea .') 
which  is  extensively  grown  at  Madagascar,  also  appeared.  A  species  of  Ximenia  (X  ameri' 
carta  ?)  was  likewise  round ;  the  fruit  yellow,  the  size  of  a  plum,  and  acid,  but  not  unpleasant, 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  river,  where  it  is  generally  planted.  An  Antidesma,  perhaps 
like  that  mentioned  by  Afitelius,  as  having  a  fruit  of  the  same  size  and  taste  as  a  currant,  is 
also  in  the  herbarium. 

It  is  particularlv  deserving  of  notice  that  moat  of  the  above  plants,  enumerated  as  cultivated 
on  the  Congo,  and  especially  the  important  species,  have  probably  been  introduced,  and  do 
not  even  telong  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  Thus  Maize,  Manioc,  or  Cassava,  and  Pine 
Apples,  have  been  brought  from  America,  as  also,  perhaps,  Papaw,  Capsicum,  and  Tobacco ; 
while  the  Banana  or  Plantain,  the  Lime,  the  Onmge,  the  Tamarind,  and  the  Sugar-Cane, 
may  be  considered  as  of  Asiatic  origin. 
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In  connection  with  these  observations  of  Mr.  Brown's,  we  may  here  introduce  a  list  of 
the  Edible  Fruits  of  Sierra  Leone,  drawn  up  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  from  the  Journal  and 
Notes  of  Mr.  George  Don,  who  was  charged  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  to  collect 
the  useful  vegetables  of  that  most  interesting  country. 

The  Peach  of  the  Negroes  (Sarcocephaltu  e$culentus)  (Jig.  821.)  is  a  large,  fleshy,  and 
solid  fruit,  hard  and  eatable  throughout,  and  full  of  small  seeds,  not  much  unlike  a  strawberry 
in  flavour  and  consistence.  The  tree  grows  plentifully  throughout  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
10  to  1.5  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  elliptical,  the  flowers  pink,  produced  in  globu- 
lar heads,  and  seated  on  a  receptacle  which  afterwards  becomes  the  fruit.  The  Anona 
senegalensis,  or  African  Custard  Apple,  of  which  the  fruit  is  not  much  larger  than  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  with  the  same  or  a  superior  flavour  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  The  Monkey-bread 
(Jidansonia  digitata)  is  much  used  by  the  negroes:  its  fhiit,  which  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  an  oblong  shape,  is  full  of  seeds,  and  tastes  like  gingerbread,  with  a  pleasant  ucid 
flavour.  The  I^ust  Tree  of  Sierra  Leone  (Inga  Inglnhosa)  is  a  beautiful  tree  when  in 
blossom,  covered  with  compact  biglobular  heads  of  fine  vermilion-coloured  flowers ;  whicli 
arc  succeeded  by  compact  bunches  of  pods,  containing  a  yellow  farinaceous  substance,  of 
which  the  natives  are  very  fond.  It  is  mentioned  by  Park  as  affording  an  agreeable  and 
nutritive  food.  The  Country  Cherry  is  rare,  growing  on  the  mountains,  and  bearing  a  small 
oval  reddish  fruit,  somewhat  like  a  Plum  in  navour,  and  produced  in  clusters  on  the  topmost 
branches.  Anisophyllea  laurina,  the  Monkey  Apple,  is  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
red  on  one  side  and  yollow  on  tlio  other,  with  a  flavour  between  the  nectarine  and  plum. 
Country  Grapes  are  the  produce  of  Vilis  cffisia:  they  are  black,  austere,  and  acid,  chiefly 
eaten  by  the  negroes.  Country  Currants  resemble  elderberries,  and  are  found  plentifully 
on  the  mountains.  The  shrub  {Ficus  Brasgli)  which  bears  the  Large  Fig,  grows  about  the 
colony:  the  fruit  would  be  very  pleasant,  if  the  ants  did  not  generally  get  in  and  spoil  it; 
una  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  smaller  tig,  that  bears  abundantly,  and  is  the  size  of  a  hnzel 
nut.  Afzelius  speaks  of  Wild  Guavas  (Pitidium  pyriferum)  as  natives  of  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Don  saw  and  tasted  the  fruit,  but  he  could  not  exactly  identify  the  plant  with  the  WoaI 
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Indian  Guava.  The  Ho|f  Plum  is  the  fruit  of  Spondias  Myrobaianus;  it  is  well  tasted,  and 
sliarper  than  the  plum  of  our  gardens,  but  the  stone  forms  half  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  The 
Gray  Plum  tree  {Parinarium  exceUum)  is  more  valuable  for  its  compact  and  durable  wood 
than  for  the  tiruit,  which,  though  large  and  abundant,  is  dry  and  farinaceous,  with  a  very 
large  stone :  an  allied  species,  P.  macrophyllum,  is  called  by  the  colonists  Gingerbread  Plum 
Of  ibur  other  fVuits  called  Plums,  the  Small  Pigeon  Plum  (Chrysobalanua  ellipticus),  the 
Yellow  Pigeon  Plum  (C.  luteui),  the  Black  Plum  {Vitex  umbrosa),  and  the  Sugar  Plum, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  first  three,  though  good,  are  inferior  to  the  latter,  which  is  sold  in 
large  quantities  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  fruits  in  the  colony.  The  tree 
is  very  handsome,  sixty  feet  high,  and  bears  many  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  bullace:  at  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  stem  throws  out  roots  like  a  mangrove  or  Pandanus,  but  its  botanical 
affinities  are  not  known.  From  the  fi'uit  of  the  Sweet  Pishamin  {Carpodinis  dulcis),  a 
quantity  of  sweet  milky  juice  exudes,  the  pulp  is  also  pleasant  and  sweet:  tfie  Sour  Pisha- 
min (C.  acidus)  though  sharp,  acid,  and  rather  bitter,  is  much  relished  by  the  natives.  Tho 
Miinimee  Apple  {Mammea  qfricana)  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  useful  wood  and  a  very  large  fruit. 
The  Butter  and  Tallow  Tree  {Pentadeama  butyracea)  abounds  in  a  yellows  greasy  juice,  to 
which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which  is  given  out  plentifully  when  the  fhiit  is  cut ;  this  is 
mixed  by  the  natives  with  their  food,  on  account  of  its  turpentine  flavour,  which  renders  it 
disagreeable  to  the  European  settlers.  Two  kinds  of  Star  Apple  {Chrysophylhim  macro- 
phyllum and  C.  obovatum)  are  very  inferior  to  the  West  Indian  Star  Apple  (C.  Cainito). 
Tonsella  pyriformis  bears  a  rich  and  sweet  fruit  like  a  bergamot  pear.  There  is  a  tree  called 
Pomegranate,  said  to  be  excellent :  but  having  no  affinity  to  Punica.  The  seeds  of  Sterculia 
acuminata  are  called  Cola  by  the  negroes,  who  hold  them  in  great  esteem,  as  possessing  the 
same  virtues  as  Peruvian  bark.  They  are  like  horsechestnuts,  and  produced  in  pods,  which 
grow  two  to  five  together.  A  somewhat  similar  seed,  named  Tola,  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
Velvet  Tamarinds,  the  fruit  of  Codarium  acutifblium,  are  produced  in  beautifully  black 
velvety  pods,  and  possess  an  agreeably  acid  taste,  while  Brovra  Tamarinds  differ  little  except 
in  the  colour  and  larger  size  of  the  pod.    Pine  Apples  (fig.  822.)  both  grow  wild  and  are 

cultivated  by  the  natives :  they  abound  in  the  woods,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  passage  through  them  in  every  direction, 
shooting  most  vigorously,  and  yielding  fruit  abundantly. 
The  profusion  in  which  these  plants  are  seen,  even  m 
unfrequented  spots,  sanctions  the  common  opinion  of  the 
colonists,  that  they  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  scientific  botanists,  who  maintain  that 
Pine  Apples  have  been  carried  from  America  into  Africa 
and  Asia ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  such  an  exotic  can 
have  assumed  all  the  characters  of  a  native,  and  even 
sported  into  varieties,  strikingly  different  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  in  the  country  of  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  original  inhabitant  Two  kinds  only,  the  Black 
and  White,  are  grown  at  Sierra  Leone:  though  not  so 
large  as  those  cultivated  in  Enpfland,  the  flavour  is  su- 
perior.  The  wild  varieties  are  innumerable ;  and  a  very 
pleasant  kind  of  wine  is  made  in  the  colony  from  the 
juice.  Besides  the  fruits  already  mentioned  as  found 
wild  near  Sierra  Leone,  the  following  are  cultivated:  Plantains  {Musa  sapientum). 
Bananas  (M  paradisiaca) ;  the  Cocoa  Nuts  are  still  rare,  and  Papaws  (JCarica  Papaya) 
are  only  seen  near  the  settlers'  houses.  Oranges  are  abundant  and  have  now  grown  wild: 
Lemons  are  rare,  but  Limes  plentiful.  Cashew  Nuts  have  been  cultivated  in  large  quan- 
tities of  late :  Rose  Apples  (Eugenia  Jambo$),  and  Tamarinds  from  the  West  Indies,  Love 
Apples  (Solatium  Lycopersicon),  Melons,  Water-Melons,  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  &c.  of  many 
kinds  and  qualities;  among  the  Melons,  some  which  having  the  smell  of  Musk  are  called 
Musk  Melons.  Two  sorts  of  Capsicum  are  grown,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  Baobab,  or  Monkey  Bread,  above  mentioned  (Adansonia  digitata),  may  be  deemed 
•>ne  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Western  Afi-ica.  It  is  likewise  said  to  be  found  in 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  largest  known  tree ;  its  trunk  being  sometimes  no  less 
than  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Many  mteresting  particulars  of  this  tree  are  given  in  Adan- 
son's  account  of  his  visit  to  Senegal,  especially  respecting  its  size  and  great  age,  whence  it 
lias  been  called  arbre  de  mille  ans.  The  height  of  its  trunk  by  no  means  corresponds  with 
tl'.e  thickness  which  it  attains,  according  to  Adanson's  calculations,  which  go  to  prove  that 
its  successive  growth  from  one  year  old,  when  its  diameter  is  one  inch,  and  its  height  five 
inches,  to  30  years  old,  when  the  diameter  has  attained  to  two  feet  while  the  height  is  but 
22  feet;  and  so  on,  till,  at  1000  years  old,  the  Baobab  is  14  feet  broad,  and  58  feet  high;  and 
at  5000  years,  tbe  growth  laterally  has  so  outstripped  its  perpendicular  progress,  ^at  the 
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trunk  will  be  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  73  feet  in  height  We  must  confeaa  that  the 
disproportion  is  truly  enormous.  The  roots,  again,  are  of  a  most  extraordinary  length ;  so 
that,  in  a  tree  with  a  stem  77  feet  round,  the  main  branch  or  tap  root,  measures  110  feet  in 
length.  A  figure  of  the  whole  tree  may  be  seen  in  a  beautiful  vignette  (p.  141.)  of  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy  to  China,  drawn  from  a  fine  specimen  in  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands.  The  foliage  there,  indeed,  is  not  so  abundant  as  to  conceal  the  vast  proportion  of 
the  trunk ;  but  it  oflen  happens  that  the  profusion  of  leaves  and  of  drooping  boughs  almost 
hide  tlie  stem,  and  the  whole  forms  a  hemispherical  mass  of  verdure,  140  to  150  feet  in 
diameter,  and  60  to  70  feet  high.  The  wood  is  pale-coloured,  light,  and  soft,  so  that  in 
Abyssinia,  the  wild  bees  perforate  it,  and  lodge  their  honey  in  the  hollow,  which  honey  is 
considered  the  best  in  the  country.  The  negroes  on  the  western  coast,  again,  apply  these 
trunks  to  a  very  extraordinary  purpose.  The  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  fungus, 
which,  vegetating  in  the  woody  part,  without  changing  the  colour  or  appearance,  destroys 
life,  and  renders  the  part  so  attacked  as  sofl  as  the  pith  of  trees  in  general.  Such  trunks 
are  then  hollowed  into  chambers,  and  within  them  are  suspended  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
to  whom  are  refused  the  lionour  of  burial.  There  they  become  mummies,  perfectly  dry  and 
well  preserved,  without  furtlier  preparation  or  embalming,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Guiriuts.  The  Baobab,  like  all  plants  of  the  same  Order  (Malvacea)  is  emollient  and 
mucilaginous.  The  pulverised  leaves  constitute  lalo,  a  favourite  article  with  the  natives, 
which  they  mix  with  their  daily  food,  to  diminish  excessive  perspiration,  and  which  is  even 
used  by  Europeans  in  fevers,  diarrhoeas,  &c.  The  fruit  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of 
this  tree ;  its  pulp  is  acid  and  agreeable,  and  the  juice  expressed  from  it,  mixed  with  sugar, 
constitutes  a  drink  that  is  deemed  a  specific  in  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  the  fhiit  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Bowdich  mentions  that  it 
possesses  such  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  so  abundant,  that  it  constitutes  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the  natives,  who  season  many  of  their  dishes  with  it,  especially  their  com 
gruel.  The  Mandingoes  convey  it  to  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  Africa,  and 
Sirough  the  medium  of  the  Arabs,  it  reaches  Morocco,  and  even  Egypt  If  the  firuit  be 
injured,  it  is  burned,  the  ashes  being  mixed  with  rancid  palm  oil,  and  serving  for  soap.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white,  and  handsome,  and  on  their  first  expansion,  bear  some  resemblance, 
in  their  snowy  petals  and  violet  mass  of  stamens,  to  the  White  Poppy  {Papaver  tomntferum). 
Both  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  pendent  The  Baobab  tree  loses  its  leaves  before  the  periodi- 
cal rains  come  on. 

The  Arachis  hypogsea  (Jig.  823.)  deserves  notice 
on  account  of  the  singular  economy  of  its  fruits.  It 
belongs  to  the  very  few  plants  which  mature  their 
seeds  under  ground ;  the  flower-stalk,  after  the  bios* 
som  has  withered,  bending  downwards,  and  burying 
the  germen  in  the  soil,  where  it  soon  increases  in 
bulk,  and  perfectly  ripens.  The  fruit  is  a  pod,  con- 
taining one  or  two  seeds,  the  size  of  small  nuts,  with 
a  flavour  of  almonds ;  the  natives  of  several  countries 
eat  tiiem,  either  boiled  or  fried,  and  make  very  pleas 
ant  confections  of  them,  the  taste  resembling  choco- 
Arachis  Broonea  ''^'     ^  valuable  oil  is  also  extracted  from  the  seeds 

of  the  Arachis,  alike  useful  in  food  and  for  supplying 
lamps,  as  it  never  turns  rancid.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalise  this  plant  in 
Europe ;  but  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  it  everywhere  north  of  the  southern  coast  of  France. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

Our  remarks  on  the  Zoology  of  this  portion  of  Africa  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  Sene* 
gal,  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone :  these,  in  short, 
are  the  only  districts  hitherto  visited  by  naturalists,  whose  researches,  moreover,  have  been 
but  slight,  and  confined  to  the  districts  immediately  surrounding  the  European  factories. 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  interior  zoology,  that  of  the  coast  is  strikingly  dis- 
tinguished from  Northern  Afi-ica.  A  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  a  luxuriance  of  foliage,  are 
here  not  uncommon ;  heavy  rains  are  perpetually  nourishing  the  earth,  and  animal  life  is 
multiplied  under  a  variety  of  new  and  striking  forms,  totally  unknown  in  the  arid  and  sandy 
desorts  of  Northern  Africa.  We  may  tiius  safely  consider  the  Great  Desert  as  a  natural 
demarcation  between  the  zoology  of  the  two  regions ;  but  under  what  degree  of  latitude 
we  may  fix  the  commencement  of  the  southern  zoological  range,  it  is  impossible  to  guess. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  side  of  the  continent  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  great  Orange 
River,  has  never  even  been  visited  by  a  naturalist  and  its  productions  are  absolutely 
unknown. 

Tn  the  following  lists  are  enumerated  the  chief  quadrupeds  of  Western  Africa,  arranged 
under  those  countries  where  they  have  been  particularly  observed : — 
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Cermt  itlwcuf  njber.    Ml  1. 
Cerconilhecuaiabcui.    Olteo  Monkty, 
^lrf3ll^^1lll  frnniL    Follacanw  Bat. 
1  iplKiioiia  Kneiileiuiii.    Stnanl  Bak 
((■v»  liiviMiicaSni.    Seneploryl. 
(ia  rlh  Diini  Sm.    Swlfl  Anlelope. 
'I  i^el.i|iliui  KripU.    HwDUMd  Aulelopa. 
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rercnprtkeew  nidlKiH.  WhltaHMud  M«ik«r. 
Ciruplthecw  petiurlda.    VtulUnf  Monkey. 
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CanopKliKo*  ■)!"*•    r>UliM  Moakqr. 
CerambiM  ruUnmiii.    Sniokjr  Mmkay. 
Carcocabua  ■Ihioiii,   ElUoplan  Mmker. 
CjranonpUlui  paplo.    Oulua  Baboon, 
ftpio  Monnon.    MaadrUI. 
l^pio  lyWlcnta.    Wond  Baboon. 
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Caphalnphua  aylvloiltrli  Sm.    Hush  AntalOM 
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Antelopa, 
Caplalophua  neri^ona.    Dnckar  Aalelopa. 
Ophalophui  Urimmli.    Ouiuea  Aolelona. 
Capkalophua  Maxwallll.  Sm.     .Mazwall'i  An- 
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Slim  £«on«  and  Conge 
SimU  tnilodytea.    Chlnnuiae. 
Coloboa  polveoanoa.    FulNbottom  Monkey. 
Oualla nytalopia JIm.  Braadtiiilcd AuolO|ia. 

The  most  interesting  quadrupeds  of  Senegal  appear  to  be  the  Red  Monkey,  the  Green 
Monkey,  and  the  two  Antelopes  named  Dama  and  Scripta.  Of  the  fbrmer,  M.  Adanson  hai 
left  us  Bome  interesting  details. 

The  Red  Monkey  is  a  pretty  animal,  but  capricious,  mischievous,  and  little  susceptible  of 
attachment  Our  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  curiosity.  During  his 
aquatic  excursion,  they  descended  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  extremity  <k  the 
branches,  earnestly  noticing,  and  apparently  much  amused  by,  the  boats  passing  up  the 
river.  After  a  time  they  took  courage,  and  began  to  pelt  the  travellers  with  pieces  of  wood, 
thus  provoking  a  most  unequal  contest.  Upon  being  fired  upon,  they  uttered  the  most 
frightful  cries,  and,  although  many  were  killed,  the  survivors  returned  to  the  contest  with 
redoubled  courage,  and  with  a  most  determined  spirit :  some  flung  stones  at  their  adver- 
saries, while  others  even  collected  their  own  excrements  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Green  Monkey  (Jig.  824.)  is  so  named  from  the  upper  parts  being  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour :  the  lower  are  grayish ;  and  the  tail  is 
terminated  by  a  long  pencil  of  yellow  hairs ;  the  &ce, 
ears,  and  hands  being  black.  Adanson  found  this  species 
in  immense  numbers.  They  remain  on  the  trees  in 
large  troops,  and  preserve  the  most  profound  silence, 
even  when  they  are  wounded.  He  did  not  at  first 
notice  them,  from  the  similarity  of  their  colour  to  that 
of  the  foliage,  until  they  suddenly  began  flinging  at 
him  pieces  of  the  dead  branches ;  and  although  he  kill- 
ed twenty-three  of  them  in  less  than  an  hour,  they  did 
not  appear  in  the  least  frightened  by  the  discharge  of 
his  guns.  In  confinement,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Cuvier  to 
be  remarkably  beautiful  and  gentle ;  fond  of  being  caressed  by  those  it  knows,  and  seldom 
exhibiting  any  malicious  propensity :  when  fully  contented,  it  expresses  satis&ction  by  a 
peculiar  gentle  grunt,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  syllable  grau. 

The  Dama  Antelope  was  first  described  by  Buffon,  from  a  skin  brought  home  by  Adanson 
from  Senegal ;  this  so  closely  resembles  the  species  so  named  by  M.  Riippell,  and  found  by 
him  in  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  that  they  are  probably  one  and  the  same. 
The  Harnessed  Antelope  (Jig.  825.)  is  a  most  beautiful  animal,  first  noticed  by  Adanson 

by  the  native  name  of  Oerib.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  fallow 
deer :  the  ground  colour  of  a  bright  bay,  but  marked  with 
stripes  in  various  directions,  and  with  such  regularity  as  to 
give  the  idea  that  a  harness,  of  some  white  material,  was 
thrown  over  its  body.  It  has  been  thought  to  extend  from 
Senegal  to  CafTraria ;  but  Mr.  Burchell's  observations  do  not 
confirm  this  idea.  Another  species,  closely  resembling  this, 
is  named  by  Major  Smith  the  Ribbed  Antelope  (A.  phalerata)'. 
it  inhabits  the  barren  plains  above  the  great  falls  of  the  Zaire, 
or  Congo;  where  it  was  first  observed  by  Professor  Smith. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Guinea  and  Congo  must  be  far  more 
numerous  in  species  than  what  would  appear  from  our  list,  but 
Harnened  Antelope.  jjjg  climate  is  too  deadly  to  the  European  constitution  to  per- 

mit the  researches  of  science ;  while  the  notices  given  by  ordinary  travellers  only  lead  to 
error.    These  regions  present,  indeed,  a  singular  feature  in  geographic  zoology,  since  we 

ana  find  withiu  it  the  least  developed  races  of  mankind,  and 
those  animals  most  approaching  to  his  conformation.  The 
damp  and  impenetrable  forests  give  shelter  to  innumer- 
able Monkeys;  and  large  Baboons,  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque but  repulsive  forms,  are  common  in  this  part  of 
Africa. 

The  Papiou,  or  Common  Baboon  (Jig.  820.),  abun 
dant  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  of  a  yellowish  green, 
verging  more  or  less  to  brown :  the  visage  black,  and 
the  tail  long.  It  varies  in  size  according  to  age :  wlicn 
adult,  it  is  a  most  ferocious  and  disgusting  animal.  From 
the  same  country  comes  the  Mandrill  Baboon  (Stwiia  Maimon  Lin.),  of  an  olive  colour:- 
ts  cnin  has  a  small  yellow  beard,  and  the  cheeks  are  naked,  blue,  and  furrowed,   (n  the  adult 
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males,  tlie  nose  gtavn  red,  and  the  end  is  sometimes  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  the  buttocks 
ore  of  a  boautifuT  violet  M.  Cuvicr  well  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  animal 
more  extruordinary  and  more  hideous.  It  very  nearly  attains  the  height  of  man,  and  is  looked 
upon  by  the  negroes  with  great  fear. 

But  the  Chimpanzee,  of  all  the  Apes  yet  discovered,  is  that  which  makes  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  human  form.  The  most  extravagant  accounts  of  this  animal  are  given 
in  the  narratives  of  the  old  voyagers;  and  although  its  distinction  from  the  Orang-Otang  of 
India  is  now  established,  its  history,  in  other  respects,  is  still  shrouded  in  great  obscurity 
It  was  designated  by  Linneeus  as  a  variety  of  the  human  species,  under  the  name  of  I/mno 
troffloilytes.  The  Chimpanzee  appears  to  have  an  affinity,  if  not  identity,  with  the  large 
African  apes  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  or  to  the  Barris,  or  great  Wild  Man  of  the 
African  woods :  b<it  the  few  specimens  that  have  yet  reached  Europe  have  been  young.  In 
the  adult  state  its  size  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  Orang-Otang,  and  to  exhibit  the  same 
docility,  submissiveness,  and  gentleness.  It  appears  confined  to  intertropical  Africa,  and  is 
heard  of  more  especially  in  C^ngo.  The  Perruque  or  Full-bottom  Monkey  {Colobut  polyco- 
tnos  GeoiO  appears  more  restricted  to  the  forests  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Guinea;  it  is  thus 
named  from  the  neck  being  furnished  with  a  variegated  mane  of  long  hair,  fancifully  com* 
pared  to  a  full-bottom  wig,  but  truly  representing  uie  Lion  in  its  own  family. 

Several  of  the  Antelopes  are  very  elegant,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  shortly 

noticing  twa 

The  Bush  Antelope  (A.  sylvicultrix)  (Jig.  827.)  is  called,  by  the  colonists  of  Sierra  Leone, 

,  ggy ,        the  Busn  Goat:  it  is  of  a  considerable  size,  and  measures 

r^        five  feet  in  length :  it  is  found  on  the  bushy  acclivities  of 

the  open  mountains,  quitting  the  covers  about  sunrise  to 

feed,  when  it  is  shot  by  sportsmen ;  the  venisoo  being 

excellent :  it  is  not  so  fleet  as  other  antelopes. 

The  Ducker  Antelope  (A.  mergens)  is  remarkable  Ibt 
its  great  timidity,  being  alarmed  at  the  least  unusual  noise, 
and  concealing  itself  on  hearing  thunder.  It  lives  solitary 
or  in  pairs:  its  peculiar  name  originates  from  its  singular 
habit  of  rism^  upon  the  hind  legs  to  look  round,  making 
a  blowing  noise  with  its  nostrils,  and  then  stooping  and 
flying  under  cover  of  the  vegetation,  to  stand  and  rise  up 
again.  Another  species,  the  Dodger  Antelope  of  Major 
Smith,  also  from  Western  Afirica,  appears  to  resemble  this  very  much. 

The  Lamantin,  or  Sea  Cow  (^Manatus  senegalensis),  an  amphibious  quadruped  of  great 
dimensions,  occasionally  frequents  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  It  is  essentially  herbivorous, 
and  of  a  mild  and  inoflensive  character.  Adanson  describes  it  as  fiill  eight  feet  long,  having 
some  resemblance  to  a  seal :  four  nails  are  at  the  edge  of  the  fins,  and  the  tail  is  horizontally 
flat;  the  eyes  very  small,  and  the  ears  not  visible.     The  negroes  call  it  Cercou. 

To  enumerate  the  variety  of  Birds  inhabiting  this  richly-wooded  portion  of  Africa  would 
be  hopeless,  while  a  list  of  all  the  species  would  little  interest  the  general  reader:  we  must, 
therefore,  merely  notice  the  more  curious  or  the  more  beautiful  species. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  are  few.  It  appears  singular  that  only  one  species  of  Vulture  is  yet 
known  to  mhabit  Western  Africa ;  where  their  services,  in  removing  putrid  animal  matter, 
might  be  supposed  so  necessary.  This  is  the  Angola  Vulture  of  Latham,  which  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  Vultur  percnopterus  of  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe ;  although  Latliam's 
name  has  recently  been  erroneously  applied,  in  an  English  translation  of  Cuvier's  Animal 
Kingdom,  to  a  totally  diflerent  bird. 

'Kie  Crowned  Eagle  of  Guinea  (F.  coronatus)  {fig.  828.)  is  not  more  than  two  feet  in 
length,  or  one-third  the  size  of  the  larger  European  eagles :  it  is  only  occasionally  seen  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  crest  over  each  eye,  while  the  legs  are  clothed  with 
feathers  to  the  toes.  The  Senegal  Pishing  Eagle  feeds  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Osprey.  Five  other  falcons,  peculiar  to  this  country,  have  only  recently  been 
noticed ;  a  proof  how  little  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ornithological  riches  of  Western 
Africa.  The  Gray-necked  Shrike  {Malaconotus  olivaceus  Sw.),  the  Barbary  Shrike  {Malar 
conotus  harharus  Sw.),  and  two  or  three  other  species  of  the  same  group,  equally  conspicu- 
ous for  the  richness  of  their  plumage,  occur  in  Senegal,  and,  prolwbly,  also  in  the  neighs 
bouring  states. 

The  beautifully  coloured  Sunbirds  (Cinnyrida  Sw.)  are  met  with  in  great  numbers,  sip- 
ping the  nectar  from  the  odoriferous  blossoms.  The  Senegal,  the  Long-tailed,  and  the 
Chalybeate,  are  three  species  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  not  larger  in  size  than  many  of  the 
American  humming-birds.  Here  likewise  are  seen  numerous  flocks  of  golden-coloured 
Orioles  of  different  species.  Migratory  Rollers,  decked  with  the  brightest  tints  of  azure, 
purple,  and  green,  occur  in  large  flocks ;  with  crested  Hoopoes,  and  beautiful  Bee-eaters. 
Many  other  tribes,  interesting  lx>th  to  the  common  observer  and  to  the  scientific  naturalist, 
'  might  be  mentioned.    The  water  birds  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
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The  Gallinaceous  Birds,  so  numerous  in  India,  and  even  in  America,  under  the  samo 
parallels  of  latitude,  are  here  very  few.  Some  of  the  partridges,  Ic:  '  mentioned  bv 
travelicra,  are  probably  of  that  particular  race  called  Sand  Grouse,  tbu  iily  in  the  hot 
latitudes  of  the  Old  World  (O.  Pteroclei  T.),  while  the  rest  cannot  be  reteired  to  their  true 
species.  The  only  gallinaceous  birds  of  any  size,  peculiar  to  tropical  Africa,  are  the  Guinea 
Fowl.  Of  Uiese,  the  most  common  species  (Numida  meleagrii)  has  long  been  domesticated 
in  Euroi)e.  In  a  wild  state,  these  birds  associate  in  numerous  flocks  of  20U  or  300  each: 
they  chiefly  frequent  marshes  and  morasses,  where  they  seek  for  worms,  insects,  and  seeds. 
During  the  night  they  perch  on  high  places,  and  are  well  known  as  restless  and  clamorous 
birds. 
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Four  of  the  most  remarkable  land  birds  still  remain  to  be  noticed ;  namely,  the  Plantain- 
eater  the  Touracco,  the  Beef-eater,  and  the  Long^afled  G'wtsucker  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Plantain-Eater  {Mutophaga  violacfa)  {fig.  829.)  according  to  M.  Isert,  its  first  dis* 
coverer,  is  found  on  the  plains  bordering  the  rivers  of  Acra  in  Guinea,  feeding  principally  on 
the  firuit  of  the  plaintain.  M.  Isert  remarks,  it  is  so  very  rare,  that,  with  every  pains,  he 
could  only  procure  one  specimen.  Two  magnificent  examples,  however,  of  this  most  elegant 
bird  are  now  before  us.  They  are  as  large  as  ordinary-siited  pigeons,  but  with  the  tail  much 
longer :  the  whole  plumage  is  of  a  deep  black,  highly  glossed  with  bluish  purple ;  but  the 
quill-feathers,  when  openeid,  are  then  seen  to  be  of  the  deepest  and  richest  lilac,  reflecting 
violet ;  the  feathers  of  the  head  are  of  the  sam'!  colour,  and  so  short  and  soft  as  to  resemble 
velvet ;  the  bill  is  orange,  mixed  with  red ;  its  substance  very  thick,  and  elevated  in  front 
like  a  helmet  Another  species,  the  variegated  Plantain-eater,  is  also  found  in  Senegal,  but 
its  plumage  is  plain. 

The  Touracco,  or  Web-crest,  of  Senegal,  is  of  the  same  natural  &mily ;  rather  smaller 
in  size,  but  living  equally  and  e.xclusively  upon  fruitf>:  the  wings  are  also  of  a  crimson  lilac, 
but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  green.  On  the  head  is  a  compressed  and  erect  crest  of  thin  and 
delicate  feathers.     It  lives  m  the  deepest  forests,  and  perches  only  on  the  loftiest  trees. 

The  Beef-eater  {Buphaga  africana  L.)  receives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  alighting  on 
the  backs  of  cattle,  and  picking  from  their  hides  the  troublesome  insects  by  which  they  are 
infested,  climbing  round  their  bodies,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  creepers  or  woodpeckers 
do  on  trees :  this  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  formation  of  their  claws  and  tail,  both  of  which 
are  of  the  scansorial  structure ;  the  bill  also  is  very  thick.  The  bird  is  not  so  large  as  a 
thrush,  and  is  plainly  coloured :  another  species  is  said  to  inhabit  Abyssinia. 

The  Long-shafted  Groatsucker  (C.  macrodipterus)  {fig.  830.)  is  peculiar  to  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  varied  with  brown,  yellowish,  and  black,  much  like  the  European  species,  yet  it  ia 
smaller ;  its  most  remarkable  character  is  a  very  long  single  feather,  issuing  from  the  wing . 
covers,  measuring  near  twenty  inches,  the  shaft  of  which  is  only  expanded  into  a  broad  web 
at  the  end.  We  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  use  which  nature  has,  no  doubt  designed 
for  this  extraordinary  appendage. 

The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  with  many  fish,  beautiful  in  their  colours  or  nutritious  for 
food ;  while  the  swarms  of  alligators,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles,  need  not  be  enumerated. 
Many  of  these,  however,  are  not  only  harmless,  but  highly  beneficial  Mr.  Smeathman,  who 
lived  many  years  on  the  African  coast  observes  that  the  snakes  get  into  the  thatch  of  the 
houses  in  pursuit  of  the  rats  and  cockroaches ;  the  former  being  very  harmless,  and  the  twc 
latter  destructive.  The  patient  negroes,  it  seems,  no  less  than  the  rational  traveller,  are  not 
without  consolation  amidst  this  heterogeneous  crowd  of  inmates.    They  see  with  pleasure 
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Jie  ipiden  alwayi  upon  the  watch  Tor  wutw  and  cockroachea :  the  laat  of  which  are  intolera- 
ble. The  lixarda,  asain,  attacic  all  aorta  or  inaecta ;  the  larj^e  Tarantula,  aa  it  la  called,  not 
excepted.  The  lizarda  not  unfroiiuentlv  fall  a  prey  to  the  fowla,  aa  tlio  rata  do  to  the  anakea. 
Tho  lund-craba  are  frequnntly  oncloaod  (aa  in  the  Weat  Indiea)  in  a  aniall  yard,  and  (ed  with 
voffotublea,  upon  which  they  fatten  exceedingly ;  and,  when  stewed,  become  delicioua  entinff. 
TliUH,  08  our  traveller  ohaervoa,  eillior  lizarda,  rata,  anakea,  or  land-craba  occaiiionally  aervo 
aa  duiiciouH  ropaata  to  tlie  improvident  inhabitanta,  who  thua  "thrive  under  evil." 

'I'lio  Inaecta  are  innumorable,  but  we  niuot  refer  the  acientific  reader  to  the  third  volume 
of  Drury'a  llluHtrationa,  which  ia  aimoat  outiroly  devoted  lo  Uie  Weatern  AfVican  inaecta  di^ 
covnrod  by  Hmcnthinan.  Wo  ahall,  however,  repeat  tlie  more  general  obaorvationa  of  thia 
truly  Hciontilic  obaerver,  more  particularly  aa  thuy  are  highly  interesting,  and  appear  to  bo 
very  little  known.  The  whole  of  tropical  Africa,  aaya  >fr.  Hmeathman,  is  one  immonite 
fijrcat,  except  whore  the  aandy  plaina  are  too  unsettled  to  aflbrd  a  proper  footing  for  vego- 
oilion.  Whenever  a  plantation  ia  to  bo  made,  the  treea  are  cut  down  and  burned,  to  fortiliae 
tlio  ground :  the  people  never  aow  two  yeara  together  on  the  aame  apot ;  but  aufi'er  the  Ireca 
to  grow  again,  for  two  or  throe  yeara,  by  way  of  fallow,  before  they  attempt  to  get  another 
crop.  It  ia  theae  apota,  called  recent  piantationa,  which  a(!brd  an  amazing  variety  of  inaecta; 
in  the  aecond  and  third  year,  thoy  become  impaaaable  to  human  fuet. 

There  ore  a  variety  of  edible  inancta,  which,  Mr.  Smeathman  athrmtt,  aupply  a  wholeaome, 
if  not  a  delicioua  fixNl.  The  larve  or  catorpillara  of  all  tho  beetloa  that  feed  upon  decayed 
wood  are  rich  and  delicate  eating,  so  that  every  foreat  aflbrda  the  traveller  plenty  of  whole* 
Bome  nouriahmcnt,  did  hn  know  where  to  search  for  it  Of  thia  kind  are  the  Termites,  or 
white  ants,  subsequently  descrilwd ;  and  even  the  locusta  in  general  are  not  only  wholeaome, 
but  palatable  to  many.  The  children  in  Africa,  at  the  proper  oeasoi-,  are  buaily  employed  in 
digging  out  of  tlio  ground  the  females  of  a  particular  sort  of  crickei,  which  are  then  full  ot 
egga,  and  so  enclosed  in  a  bag,  aa  to  resemble  part  of  the  roe  of  a  Ii'go  fish :  theae,  when 
roasted,  are  deemed  very  delicate  food. 

Tho  number  of  Locusta  and  Cicadas  is  everywhere  striking;  but  in  the  aandy  plaina 
thinly  covered  with  grass  their  numbera  are  immensely  greater ;  their  chirping  ia  intolerable ; 
and  they  are  seen  ot  various  kinds,  sizes,  and  colours,  skipping  or  flitting  about  in  all  direc- 
tions at  every  step  of  the  traveller. 

The  myriads  of  Ants,  which  swarm  in  tropical  Africa,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  never  visited  hot  climates.  They  are  of  numerous  species,  but  all  seem  intent  on 
removing  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth  every  animal  or  veg&tablo  substance  no  longer  neceaaary 
or  useful.  Like  tlie  destroying  angel,  they  walk  steadily  forward  in  the  line  oHained  them, 
and  spare  neither  magnitude  nor  Iwauty,  neither  th»  living  nor  the  dead.  One  species,  which 
seems  at  times  to  have  no  fixed  habitation,  ranges  .vijout  in  vast  armies :  being  armed  with 
very  strong  jaws,  they  attack  whatever  animal  impedes  their  progreso,  and  tliere  is  no  escape 
but  by  immediate  flight,  or  instant  retreat  to  the  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  negro  vil- 
lages, as  Mr.  Smeathman  has  himself  witnessed,  are  frequently  obliged  to  abandon  tlieir 
dwellings,  taking  with  thcin  their  children.  Sic,  and  wait  until  the  ejits  have  passed.  So 
numerous  are  these  hosts,  that  a  deer,  hog,  &c.  being  killed,  and  lefl  on  the  ground,  in  one 
night  will  have  the  flesh  entirely  cleaned  from  the  bones,  and  made  a  complete  skeleton. 
There  are  near  twenty  other  species  in  Western  Africa,  of  difl'erent  sizes  and  colours,  each 
possessing  peculiar  habits.  Some  attack  the  collections  of  the  botanist,  and,  in  spite  of 
weights  laid  upon  his  books  of  drying  plants,  get  in,  cut  the  leaves  and  flowers  to  pieces, 
and  carry  them  away.  Others  attack  all  aorta  of  victuals.  Mr.  Smeathman  has  had  four 
large  sugar-dishes  emptied  in  one  night,  when  the  least  opening  was  left ;  some  assail  the 
sideboard,  and  cover  every  glaes  that  has  had  wine  or  punch  lefl  in  it ;  nay,  innumerable 
multitudes  frequently  even  ascend  the  tabic,  and  drown  themselves  in  the  very  bowls  and 
vessels  before  you.  (Pref.  to  Drury's  Insects,  vol.  iii.) 
The  Termites,  or  White  Ants  (Jif^.  SSL),  constitute  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  tlie 
natural  history  of  Western  Africa.  We  are  entirely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Smeathman  for  a  knowledge  of  their  wonderful  economy ;  an 
economy,  indeed,  which  nearly  exceeds  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
the  bee,  the  ant,  or  the  beaver.  They  build  pyramidol  or  conical 
structures  (Jiff.  832.),  divided  into  appropriate  apartments,  maga- 
zines for  provisions,  arched  chambers,  and  galleries  of  communi- 
cation. These  are  so  firmly  cemented  that  they  easily  bear  tho 
weight  of  three  or  four  men ;  and,  on  the  plains  of  Senegal,  appear 
like  the  villages  of  the  natives.  The  destruction  thoy  effect  is 
wonderfully  rapid :  they  destroy  food,  furniture,  iwoks,  clothes,  nnd 
timber  of  whntover  magnitude,  leavintr  merely  a  thin  surface ;  and 
•in  n  few  hours  a  large  beam  will  be  eaten  to  a  mere  shell  not  thicker  than  writing-paper. 
On  emerging  from  the  egg,  the  insect  isin  its  larva  state,  furnished  with  a  great  hard  head 
and  Strang  toothed  jaws,  but  is  destitute  of  eyes.  These  are  the  labourers  who,  although 
•  not  more-  tiian  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  (a),  build  these  edifices,  procure  provisicHiB  for  tJie 
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community,  and  take  charira  of  the  egga.    On  changing  to  the  pupa  atato,  they  becocM 
'arger  and  more  powerful  (ft :  the  head  la  nearly  aa  big  as  the  body,  while  the  jawa  projuct 

beyond  the  nead ;  they  are  very  aharp,  but  without  teeth. 
832       ^Mirz-ttaA  .  They  now  become  aoldiera,  and  aaaumo  higher  duties; 

never  working  themaelvea,  but  auperintending  the  la^ 
bourera ;  they  act  alao  aa  guarda  to  defend  the  common 
habitation  fVom  intruaion  or  violence.  When  a  breach 
ia  made  in  the  dwelling,  they  ruah  forward  and  defend 
the  entrance  with  great  ferocity ;  frequently  beating 
their  jawa  against  the  walla  aa  a  aignal  to  the  other 
guarda,  or  oa  encouragement  to  the  labourera;  they  then 
retire,  and  are  nucceedcd  by  tho  labourera,  each  with  a 
burden  of  tempered  mortar  in  his  mouth,  and  who  dili- 
gently aet  about  and  repair  the  iniuly.  One  aoldier  ap- 
peara  to  attend  every  60()  or  800  labourera  when  luild- 
ing  a  wall ;  he  takea  no  active  part  himaelf,  but  frequently  makea  the  noiae  above  mentioned, 
which  ia  constantly  anawcred  l^  a  loud  hiaa  from  all  the  attendants,  who,  at  thia  aignal, 
evidently  redouble  their  diligence.  The  next  change  bringa  the  pupe,  or  Boldiers,  to  their 
perfect  state  aa  male  and  remale  winged  insects.  They  then  immerge  into  the  air  either 
during  tho  night,  or  on  a  damp  and  cloudy  day:  in  a  few  hours,  however,  tlie  aolar  heat 
causea  the  wings  to  wither  and  become  dry ;  the  inaecta  then  fell  to  tho  ground,  and  are 
eagerly  Bought  after  by  hosts  of  birds,  lizards,  and  even  by  the  negroes  themselves,  who  roaat 
ami  eat  them.  The  few  which  survive  this  general  destruction  are  collected  by  the  labourera 
and  soldiers,  who  enclose  them,  by  paira,  in  apartments  made  of  clay,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  migrate ;  but  where  they  are  diligently  fed  and  attended  by 
the  labourers,  whose  txxiies  are  small  enough  to  admit  an  easy  entrance.  After  impregnation, 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  extenda  to  an  enormoua  aize,  exceeding  tho  rest  of  her  body 
nearly  2000  times;  in  which  state  it  is  filled  with  an  immense  number  of  eggs,  protruded  to 
the  amount  of  about  8000  in  24  hours.  These  are  instantly  taken  away  by  the  labourers, 
and  conveyed  to  separate  chambers ;  where,  after  they  are  hatched,  thd  young  are  attended 
and  provided  for  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  take  their  share  in  the  labours 
of  the  community.  (Smentkman,  Phil.  Trant.,  vol.  Ixxi.)  Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  insects  in  creation :  an  insect,  insignificant  in  its  size,  almost  deformed 
in  its  shape,  and  contemptible  in  appearance ;  one,  also,  to  whom  Providence  has  denied  the 
power  of  sight.  Yet  this  little  creature  evinces  more  wisdom,  prudence,  skill,  courage,  and 
foresight,  than  those  savage  races  of  mankind  who  tread  him  in  the  dust  Truly  may  we 
exclaim,  O  God !  wonderfiil  are  thy  works ;  thy  ways  are  past  finding  out ! 

Other  species  of  Termites  build  their  nests  on  trees  of  an 
oval  form,  while  that  of  another  ( T.  arda)  is  cylindrical,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  round  vaulted  dome,  and 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  terrace. 

On  the  MoUusca  and  Shell-fish,  Adanson  is  the  only  author 
worth  consulting.  The  Voluta  cymbium  and  sceepha,  two  large 
volute  shells,  the  animals  of  which  are  carnivorous,  appear  to 
be  in  profusion  towards  Senegal.  Cones,  olives,  and  various 
other  predacious  races,  are  no  less  common;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Cypreea  moneta,  or  money  cowry  (jig.  833.),  passes 
current  among  the  negro  tribes  aa  coin,  of  a  very  low  value. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  and  Political  Geograpny, 

Western  Africa  cannot  be  considered  as  a  region  within  the  domain  of  history.  Whether 
it  was  known  to  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  and  whether  their  navigators  ever  passed 
the  shores  of  the  desert,  is  a  question  which  the  few  though  curious  documents  extant,  will 
scarcely  ever  perhaps  enable  us  with  certainty  to  solve.  The  Arabian  geographers  appear 
to  have  had  only  a  vague  and  conjectural  idea  of  this  region,  The  coast  was  entirely 
unknown  to  Europe  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  until  the  Portuguese,  under  Prince  Henry, 
■jegaii  their  career  of  discovery,  in  1482,  it  was  thought  a  mighty  achievement  to  pass  Cape 
Bojador ;  but,  that  obstacle  being  overcome,  the  shores  of  the  desert,  however  uninviting 
•vcre  rapidly  traced,  and  in  1441  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the  island  of  Arguin.  Succes- 
sive navigators  discovered  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  Benin ;  and,  in  1484, 
Diego  Cam  sailed  up  the  ri"er  of  Congo.  Of  all  this  vast  extent  of  coast,  possession  was 
taken,  according  to  the  usual  European  pretension,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
Settlements  were  formed  at  all  the  leading  points,  embassies  sent  into  the  interior,  and  great 
exertions  made  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Portugal,  however,  in  the 
decline  of  her  power,  lost  all  these  territories,  and  retains  only  some  possessions  on  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  coast.  In  1648,  the  Dutch  drove  hor  from  El  Mina,  and  about  the  saoie 
time  from  all  her  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast,  of  which  that  people  now  claimed  the  sole 
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ininn.     Fram  Uiii  pretenaion  thev  were  forcml  to  recede  by  the  riein'^  naval  power  of 
Riilfliah,  who,  in  1661,  took  iVoin  them  Cape  Coaat  Caatle,  and,  having  formed  an  African 


domininn. 
UieEii 

company,  built  a  number  of  Ibrta  upon  the  coaat,  wiU>  a  view  to  the  trade  in  aiaves  and  gold. 
The  Engliati,  about  the  aanie  time,  formed  aettlementa  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uambia,  while 
tlut  Prtnich  eatabhahed  the  principal  aeat  of  their  AtVican  power  at  Ht.  l^tuia,  on  the  8«ni«>^Hl. 
Both  thuHO  loNt  aettlementa  wvre  founded  on  the  belief  tht<n  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  thoMU 
river*  were  the  embinichurea  of  the  Niger,  by  which  a  communication  might  be  opened  with 
ttio  inmoat  regiona  of  Africa.  Spiriteaattempta  worn  iniide  by  the  two  iwtitma,  and  particii* 
larly  the  French,  to  carry  thia  navigation  into  oflfoct ;  but  varioua  ubataclea  arroated  their 
prugreaa.  Fark'a  journey  Anally  proved  the  lii;<ited  extent  of  the  two  rivera,  and  aacertained 
tiie  Niger  to  be  a  diatinct  atream,  flowing  oaittorly.  The  expedition  of  I/nuler,  which  hua 
ahown  the  Niger  to  fall  by  a  aucceaaion  of  oatuariea  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  promiaea  to  give 
a  new  importance  to  Weetorn  Africa,  aa  the  «juarter  whence  barka  may  penetrate  into  the 
muel  interior  regiona  of  the  continent  Allowing  for  aoino  viciaaitudoa,  originating  in  their 
wara  with  each  other,  the  two  nationa  have  continued  to  occupy  theae  aevemi  pointa.  Among 
the  numeroua  native  atatea,  alao,  a  continual  fermentation  prevailed ;  and  little  barbarou* 
thrones  were  altematelv  raiaed  and  aubverted ;  but  th'.>ae  can  rank  only  «•  local  change*,  not 
afibcting  the  general  character  of  the  region. 

7«;.i;     ji  •>       Bmcrr.TV.— Productive  Industry. 

In  the  art*  which  minbter  to  ■ub*i*tence  and  wealth,  all  the  nationa  along  thi*  cceat  have 
made  aome  progrena.  They  are  decidedly  advanced  beyond  the  hunting  and  even  the  t;a»- 
toral  state,  and  derive  their  chief  lupport  from  a  certain  apecie*  of  agriculture.  The  whole 
coaat  being  situated  between  the  tropica,  and  generally  well  watered,  i*,  in  moat  casea, 
capable  of  yielding  an  abundance  of  all  the  richest  treamire*  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  product*  are  maize,  millet,  aome  rice,  to  which  are  added  yam*  and  potatoe*,  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton.  All  the  objects  of  culture  which  enrich  the  West  India  islands  might  be 
raiaed  here  with  advantage.  There  are  aome  spice*,  particularly  that  called  Guinea  pepper, 
but  none  of  them  poaaesa  the  high  and  delicate  flavour  which  diatingui*he8  those  produced 
in  the  Eastern  aeo*  and  islands. 

These  natural  advantages  are  improved  by  agriculture  only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  In 
general,  the  great  mass  of  the  negro  territory  consist*  of  an  immense  and  impenetrable 
forest.  Unless  in  a  very  few  spots,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  in  land,  but  an  ample 
portion  lies  waste  for  any  one  to  clear  and  cultivate  who  chooaea,  and  can  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  king  or  head  of  the  village.  In  general,  only  a  certain  extent  round  each 
village  or  town  is  cleared  of  wood  and  brought  under  tillage.  Fanning  does  not  constitute 
any  distinct  profession,  nor  are  domestic  animals  employed  to  aid  the  labour  of  man.  For  a 
few  days  only  at  seedtime  or  harvest,  the  people  of  a  whole  village  assemble  as  to  a  festival, 
the  king  at  their  head,  and  issue  forth  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  Each  man 
carries  a  hoe,  or  little  spiade,  with  which  he  scratches  rather  than  dig*  the  ground,  when  just 
moistened  by  the  rains ;  and  in  this  happy  climate  it  is  fit  to  receive  the  seed  after  such 
superficial  culture.  The  ground  belon^ng  to  the  king  or  the  public  ia  first  worked ;  and 
then  successively  the  fields  of  difl«rent  mdividuals.  The  palm  tree,  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion, yields  a  juice  or  wine,  which  has  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  form*  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  the  natives ;  and  its  oil  is  now  the  chief  staple  of  African  commerce. 

Manufacturing  industry  seems  to  rank  still  lower.  Cotton  is,  indeed,  formed  into  those 
loose  robes  whicn  are  generally  worn ;  but  it  is  mostly  of  a  coarse  fabric,  and  made  by  the 
females  of  each  fiunily  for  domestic  consumption.  Fine  cotton  cloth  is  indeed  made  in 
Africa,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  The  smith  exercises  his  trade 
with  considerable  dexterity,  and  is  an  important  personage  as  fiirnishing  arms  to  a  warlike 
people ;  yet  he  has  not  acquired  the  skill  requisite  to  fabricate  a  gun.  The  gold,  however, 
which  is  brought  from  the  mterior  is  worked  into  ornaments  which  excite  the  admiration  even 
of  Europeans.  Mats  are  woven  with  considerable  neatness  and  skill,  being  the  staple  articles 
of  furniture,  used  for  sitting  and  sleeping  upon,  and  also  as  partitions  to  the  houses.  Moore 
even  saw  them  pass  as  money. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  by  the  negroes  with  great  activity,  and  supplies,  indeed,  almost  the 
whole  of  their  animal  food.  The  most  delicate  species  are  the  Dorado,  called  by  the  English, 
Dolphins,  and  by  the  Dutch,  ^Id-fish.  The  Albicore  is  a  fish  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
often  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  body ;  but  the  flesh  is  not  agreeable.  They  have 
also  cod,  pilchard,  sole,  mackerel,  and  other  European  species.  They  go  out  to  fish  in 
canoes  sometimes  forty  feet  long,  cut  out  fVom  the  trunks  of  their  enormous  trees,  and 
holding  from  twelve  to  eighteen  men.  From  600  to  800  canoes  will  issue  of  a  morning 
frt>m  one  of  their  large  towns,  row  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues,  and  continue  fish* 
ing  till  noon.  They  practise  also  most  of  the  known  modes  of  cattHiing  fish ;  with  stake- 
nets,  with  lights  during  the  night,  by  which  the  fish  are  attracted,  and  then  either  -iercsd 
with  spoars,  or  tftken  up  ia  basaeto.    In  their  habits,  the  people  on  the  sea-coast  ai«  aimoai 
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amphibious.    'I  hey  have  no  modes,  however,  of  salting  the  lish,  which  serve  only  for  imme* 
diale  consumption,  and  cannot  bo  made  an  article  of  export. 

Comtiierco  is  not  actively  purHurd  by  the  nutivea  of  the  AtVican  coast  Their  canoet 
are  obviously  unAt  for  maritime  traffic  on  any  extciwive  scale,  nur  do  thev  send  oflen  or  far 
into  the  interior  such  immense  caravans  aa  traverse  the  whole  of  Central  AtVica.     In 

Senitral,  the  natives  arn  content  to  deal  with  European  vessels,  and  with  merchanta  fVoin 
lu  intiTiiir.  The  Barbary  caravans  seldom  arrive  on  the  Gold  Coast  or  other  parts  of  Guinea 
Proper;  '>i>  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  riven  of  Benin.  From  the  mouths  of  the 
Gambia  inu,  Senegal,  coflles,  or  kafilaa,  arc  occasionally  sent  up  to  some  distance  inland  for 
gold  and  slaves. 

The  slave  trade,  unfortunately,  has  ever  been  the  ffraiid  staple  of  the  intercourse  with 
Europe,  if  trade  it  can  bo  called,  which  is  founded  on  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  consists  in  a  uniform  series  of  acta  of  violence.  Sometimes  the  chiefs  may  make  their 
captives  taken  in  war  subservient  to  this  nefarious  traffic ;  but,  in  general,  its  victims  are 
the  pro<luct  of  expeditions  undertaken  for  that  expross  purpose,  witnout  even  the  slightest 
pretoiico  of  right  The  king,  who  wishes  to  replenish  his  treasury  by  the  sale  of  slaves, 
fixes  upon  some  village  either  in  his  own  or  a  neighbouring  territory,  surrounds  it  in  the 
night,  sots  Are  to  it ;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  in  attempting  to  escape,  are  seized, 
and  hurried  on  board  a  European  vessel.  Slavery  ia  made  also  a  punishment  for  offences; 
but  this  is  productive  of  various  disorders ;  fur  not  only  is  the  judge  strongly  biassed  against 
the  criminal,  of  whose  condemnation  he  is  to  reap  the  benefit,  but  it  has  even  become  a 
trade  to  entrap  men  into  crimes,  in  order  to  acquire  the  sdvantage  of  selling  them. 
Although  the  trade  haa-been  made  illegal  to  the  north  of  the  line,  kndall  vessels  engaged 
in  it  on  the  coasts  so  situated  are  liable  to  be  seized,  yet  it  is  still  carried  on  at  din^rent 
points  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  side  of  tlie  continent  to  a  great  extent ;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  not  less  that  100,000  victims  are  thus  annually  carried  into  slavery  in 
the  European  colonies  and  American  states. 

Although  the  slave  traffic  has  unhappily  been  long  the  staple  of  West  AiVican  trade, 
there  arc  articles  of  commerce  which  it  has  always  produced,  and  the  exportation  of  which 
might  be  considerably  extended ;  of  these  the  most  important  is  gold,  brought  down  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  from  Bambouk,  Manding,  and  the  other  mountain  dieitricta  \t  the 
head  of  those  rivera.  But  the  most  ample  store  is  found  in  that  p^^rt  of  Guinea  which,  from 
this  product,  is  called  the  Gold  Coast  The  greater  part  is  brought  firom  some  distance  in 
the  interior,  and  fVom  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains.  No  account  is  taken  of  the 
importation  of  this  article ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  estimated  by 
Wadstrom  at  fVom  200,000;.  to  300,000{.  in  value.  That  of  ivory,  or  elephants'  teeth,  also 
from  the  interior,  is  from  10,000^  to  15,000/.  The  gums  are  important  articles,  particularly 
gum  Senegal,  drawn  from  vast  forests  of  acacia,  which  grow  in  the  half  desert  tracts  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Senegal.  Teak  wood  ia  an  important  con.niodity,  to  which  is  added 
several  kinds  of  ornamental  and  dye  woods,  particularly  that  called  red  or  cam  wood.  But 
of  late  years,  palm  oil,  from  its  use  in  manufactures,  and  the  abundance  with  which  it  is 
supplied,  lias  acquired  an  importance  greatly  surpassing  that  of  any  other  article.  Sugar, 
cotton,  and  other  grand  .tropical  staples  have  never  been  raised  for  more  than  native  use ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  complete  change  must  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
before  they  will  cultivate  them  to  any  extent  which  can  produce  an  exportable  surplus. 

Amon^  the  articles  received  by  the  negroes  in  return,  cotton  goods  are  the  most  exten- 
sive. Till  of  late,  those  of  India  were  greatly  preferred ;  but  British  manufactures  of  this 
class  are  now  so  much  improved,  or,  at  least  made  so  cheap,  that  they  have  almost  driven 
out  their  Eastern  rivals.  The  export  of  woollen  goods  is  also  very  considerably.  Brass,  iron, 
and  steel,  are  in  considerable  demand.  Guns,  gunpowder,  brandy,  and  rum,  were  largely 
given  in  exchange  for  slaves ;  and  for  the  two  former  there  still  exists  a  great  and  effective 
demand.  Cowries,  from  the  Malabar  coast  are  largely  introduced  to  form  the  medium  of 
circulation  through  all  the  negro  countries. 

Sbct.  V. — Civil  and  Social  State.  .    .' 

Of  the  population  of  a  territory,  of  which  the  interior  is  so  little  known,  and  has  such 
vague  limits,  it  is  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximated  estimate.  In  the  Supplement  to 
tlie  Encyclopadia  Britannica  reasons  arc  given,  founded  partly  upon  actual  enumeration, 
for  supposing  that  the  density  may  be  about  twenty-six  to  the  square  mile.  If,  then,  we 
estimate  the  length  of  coast  at  4000  miles,  and  assume  an  average  breadth  of  300,  this  will 
give  1,200,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  31,000,000.  Yot  after  all,  considering  that 
there  are  desolate  tracts  of  very  great  extent,  this  number  may  be  beyond  the  truth,  and, 
perhaps,  at  a  rude  guess,  we  may  fix  the  population  of  this  irreat  tract  ot  tronica!  Afirica  at 
about  20,000,000. 

In  this  region  human  nature  cannot  be  said  to  appear  under  a  dignified  form.    Even  the 
external  aspect  of  the  negro  is,  in  our  eyes  especially,  mean,  coarse,  and  ugly.     The  deep 
Mack  of  1m,  complexion  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  ue  barbarism  of 
Vol.111.  4 
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his  hiibits,  though  it  appears  to  us  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  lonff-continued  action  of 
the  intense  solar  heat  But  tlio  tliick  lipH,  flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  ana  the  line  of  tho  fuco 
■loping  backwards,  arc  at  variance  with  every  idea  of  beauty,  and  suggest  very  little  of  the 
exercise  of  intellectual  energy. 

The  character  of  the  negroes,  of  course,  varies  extremely,  according  to  the  variety  of 
situation  and  government,  among  such  a  multitude  of  little  communities.  In  general,  they 
have  made  little  progress  in  that  which  constitutes  improved  and  civilised  life.  They  are 
strangers  to  literature,  the  ornamental  arts,  and  refined  luxuries.  Yet,  whenever  adequate 
objects  are  presented,  they  dinplay  energies  sufficient  to  refute  the  cruel  theories  whicii 
would  represent  them  as  a  deirrmled  race,  incii|)(iblo  of  reaching  any  high  degree  of  mental 
culture.  In  governments  of  a  popular  character,  they  display  an  elo(|ucuce,  address,  and 
activity  surpassed  by  few  of  the  most  civilisud  nations.  Even  m  thpir  ubHoluto  monnrciiies, 
wo  discover  a  regular  subordination,  polished  manners,  and  skill  in  tho  iirt  of  war,  which, 
among  a  people  destitute  of  arts  oiul  letters,  cannot  but  appear  surprising.  There  is  no 
room  whatever  to  doubt  that,  placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  the  negro  would  attain 
to  OS  hiirh  a  degree  of  civilisation,  as  the  men  of  any  other,  race.  Ferocity  in  war  is  a 
universal  feature  of  savage  character ;  and  in  some  of"^  the  sable  nations  it  is  curried  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch.  In  his  domestic  character,  the  negro  presents  much  that  is  amiable 
and  pleasing;  he  is  ciieerfbl,  gay,  hospitable,  and  kind-hcorted.  The  negroes  appear 
to  great  advantage  compared  with  the  Moors,  who,  from  the  north,  have  over-run  so  groat 
a  part  of  Africa,  and  to  whose  gloomy  and  austere  bigotry,  the  black  natives  are  entirely 
strangers. 

Ot  religion,  as  embracing  the  belief  in  a  supremely  wise  and  good  ruler  of  the  univerHo, 
and  in  a  future  state  of  moral  retribution,  the  negroes  have  very  obscure  conceptions; 
while  almost  every  superstition  which  can  degrade  the  human  mind  reigns  in  full  sway. 
To  express  generally,  what  is  sacred,  what  is  forbidden,  what  is  endowed  witli  supernatural 
powers,  either  beneficent  or  malignant,  they  employ  the  'erm  fetiche.  Every  thing  wiiich 
strikes  the  fancy  of  a  negro  is  made  his  fetiche.  The  ^rand  or  national  fetiches  are  rocks, 
hills,  or  trees  of*^  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  But  there  are  fantastic  objecta  of  veneration, 
which  each  individual  adopts,  and  carries  about  with  him.  Such  are,  a  piece  of  ornamented 
wood ;  the  teeth  of  a  dog,  tiger,  or  elephant,  a  goat's  head,  a  fish  bone,  or  the  end  of  n 
ram's  horn.  Some  merely  carry  branches  of  trees,  or  a  bunch  of  cords  made  of  bark.  They 
set  up  these  fetiches  in  the  houses,  the  fields,  or  tho  centre  of  the  villages ;  erect  altars  to 
them,  and  place  before  them  dishes  of  rice,  maize,  and  fruits.  The  framing  of  these  fan- 
tastic objects  of  African  worship,  and  the  selling  them  at  an  enormous  price,  forms  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  AfVican  priesthood.  All  the  good  fortune  of  the  negroes  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  favour  of  the  fetiche,  and  every  evil  to  proceed  from  oflence  taken  by  it. 
Every  man  fixes  upon  some  act  of  self-denial,  something  from  which  he  is  to  abstain,  in 
honour  of  his  fetiche;  and  the  engagement  thus  contracted,  he  will,  in  many  cases,  die 
sooner  than  violate.  This  superstition  is  often  employed  as  an  instrument  in  judicial  pro- 
ceeilings,  which  arc  so  conducted  as  to  involve  an  appeal  to  superior  powers,  who  it  is 
expected  will  directly  interpose  to  discover  the  truth  and  punish  falsehood.  If  a  negro  eats 
a  crust  of  bread,  tastes  a  drop  of  liquor,  or  Uirows  sand  upon  his  head,  wishing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fetiche  may  kill  him  on  the  spot  if  he  tells  a  falsehood,  more  reliance  nuiy 
be  placed  on  his  worde,  than  on  those  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  rational  men  taken  before 
our  courts.  It  frequently  happens,  that  when  tests  are  propounded,  the  most  hardened  crimi- 
nal at  once  confesses  himself  guilty,  rather  than  encounter  the  terrible  alternative  of 
denying  his  guilt  In  the  case  of  any  solemn  engagement,  the  person  taking  it  is  presented 
with  his  "  swearing  liquor,"  which  he  drinks  under  tlie  dread  of  the  most  awful  penalties 
if  he  violated  the  accompanying  promise.  The  people  cherish  the  general  belief  of  a  future 
state,  little  connected,  however,  with  any  idea  of  moral  retribution.  The  question  is,  whether 
they  have  faithfully  observed  the  promises  made  to  the  fetiche,  and  forlwrne  every  thing  by 
which  he  could  be  offended.  According  to  their  ideas,  the  future  world  will  be  a  counterpart 
of  this;  will  present  the  some  objects  to  the  senses,  the  same  enjoyments,  and  the  same  dis- 
tinction  of  ranks  in  society.  Upon  this  belief  are  founded  proceedings  not  only  absurd,  but 
of  tlie  most  violent  and  atrocious  description.  A  profusion  of  wealth  is  buried  in  the  grave 
of  tlie  deceased,  who  is  supposed  to  carry  it  into  the  other  world ;  and  human  victims  are 
sacrificed  often  in  whole  hecatombs,  under  the  delusion  that  they  will  attend  as  his  guards 
and  ministers  in  the  future  mansion.  This  savage  superstition  prevails  to  a  peculiar  extent 
in  tliosp  ((reat  interior  monarchies,  which  in  other  respects  are  more  civilised  than  the  rest 
of  Western  Afirica. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  a  region  tolerably  peopled,  where  any  progress  at  all  has  been 
made  in  tho  arts,  which  is  so  completely  illiterate  as  Negro  Africa.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
tliat  it  haa  neither  books,  authors,  nor  learned  men.  In  no  part  of  this  extended  region  is 
^here  an  alphabet  or  a  hieroglyphic,  or  even  a  picture  or  symbol  of  any  description.  All 
those  refined  processes,  by  which  the  ideas  of  one  mind  ore  made  to  pass  into  those  of  an- 
other, are  entirely  unknown.    The  facility  of  subsistence,  and  the  absence  of  circumstance* 
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tending  to  roune  the  intellectual  energies,  are  doubtless  the  causes  of  this  singular  deflciency ; 
tor,  (IS  already  obuerved,  there  can  be  no  ground  to  presume  any  original  want  in  the  capacity 
of  the  negro.  Their  powers  of  oratory,  and  their  skill  in  politics  and  war,  indicate  talents 
which,  under  proper  impulse,  would  lead  to  excellence  in  literary  composition.  In  the  more 
improved  nations,  there  has  been  found  to  exist  an  oral  literature,  traditionary  songs  and 
poems,  the  recitiition  of  which  is  lintened  to  with  delight. 

Tiie  universal  aumsements  of  the  negro,  above  those  of  mere  sensation,  are  dancing  and 
uiusic.  The  former  is  invariably  performed  in  the  open  air.  As  Hoon  as  the  sun  declines, 
atid  its  intense  heal  abates,  there  is  dancing  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  the  other.  Twenty* 
five  hundred  years  ago,  Hanno  and  his  companions  were  surprised,  immediately  after  sunset, 
to  see  lights  glittering  along  the  shore,  and  to  hear  on  every  side  the  sound  of  musical 
iubtrumcnts.  The  passion,  however,  with  which  this  amusement  is  pursued,  has  not  led  to 
any  refinement  in  the  art.  Their  performance  consists  chiefly  of  violent  and  grotesque 
movements ;  leaping,  stamping  on  the  ground,  bowing  their  heads,  and  snapping  their  fingers. 
In  their  music,  also,  noise  appears  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  object.  Their  drums  and  their 
trumpets,  or  rather  horns,  produce  a  horrid  dissonance,  against  which,  according  to  some 
travellers,  a  whole  bale  of  cotton  would  be  required  to  stop  the  ears.  Others  represent  it 
as  more  tolerable ;  and  add,  that  the  negroes  have  also  a  kind  of  Castanet,  a  flute,  musical 
tongs,  and  a  sort  of  cittern ;  and  the  performers,  gaily  and  even  fantastically  attired,  attract 
to  themselves  the  admiration  of  the  multitude  (fig.  8M.). 


Daneint  ud  Miuie  of  Uia  Nafioei. 

Polygamy,  throughout  pU  tropical  Africa,  has  no  limit  but  that  of  the  ahility  to  maintain 
a  considerable  number  of  wives.  By  the  great  it  is  practised  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their 
circumstances  can  admit  To  have  numerous  wives  and  children  is  considered  a  matter  of 
state,  and  is  always  made  their  first  boast.  It  forms  even  a  source  of  wealth ;  for,  except 
tlie  principal  wife,  who  is  mistress  of  the  household,  and  the  sacred  wife,  who  is  consecrated 
to  the  fetiche,  all  are  made  to  work  hard,  both  in  tilling  the  fields,  and  in  manufacturing  mats 
and  cloths.  Even  the  principal  wife  often  urges  her  husband  to  take  fresh  mates,  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  importance  of  the  establishment  over  which  she  presides ;  it  is  also  cus- 
tomary to  make  her  a  handsome  present  on  the  occasion.  In  the  towns  on  the  coast  the 
more  wealthy  take  usuallyfrom  three  to  twenty  wives,  while  the  kings  raise  the  number  to 
eighty  or  a  hundred ;  but  in  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  and  other  despotic  interior  kingdoms,  the 
privilege  knows  no  bounds,  and  the  number  is  often  carried  to  several  thousands.  It  is 
swelled,  not  only  by  captives  taken  in  war,  but  by  the  selection  which  the  king  has  a  right 
to  make  of  the  fairest  and  most  accomplished  females  within  the  circuit  of  his  own  dominions. 
A  great  part  of  the  nation  are  thus  reduced  to  celibacy,  and  very  dissolute  habits  prevail. 
In  many  of  the  towns  on  the  Gold  Coast,  a  body  of  courtesans  are  maintained  by  the  state, 
and  are  considered  as  public  servants.  Not  a  few  even  of  the  wealthy  are  willing  to  derive 
a  profit  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  their  secondary  wives.  Notwithstanding  the  over- 
grown families  of  some  of  the  great,  such  habits  cannot  &il  to  keep  down  the  amount  of 
population,  and,  by  causing  a  neglect  of  education,  to  lower  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
people. 

In  architecture,  and  even  in  masonry,  the  negro  nations  rank  very  low.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  native  Africa,  a  house  built  of  stone ;  wood,  earth,  leaves,  and  grass,  are  the 
only  materials.  One  traveller  compares  their  villages  to  groups  of  dog-kennels  rather  than 
of  houses.  The  trunks  of  four  large  trees  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  connected  by 
poles ;  this  framework  is  then  covered  with  earth  or  clay.  The  roof  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  braiichcB  meeting  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  leaves  or  grass.  The  doors  not  being 
above  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  enterer  creeps  rather  than  walks  in,  and  he  cannot  stand 
upright  unless  in  the  part  of  the  roof  which  is  left  hollow  like  a  pent-house.  The  floor 
being  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  to  avoid  the  damp,  and  the  apartment  being 
open  in  firont  for  the  admission  of  air,  the  dwelling  resembles  a  good  deal  a  mountebank's 
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stage  in  Europe.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are  scarcely  better,  though  more  in  number ;  for 
each  wife  has  a  house,  and  the  whole  establishment  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth  or 
twiga  Princes  assign  similar  houses  to  their  principal  officers,  and  the  group  is  enclosed 
with  a  general  high  wall,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  little  town.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  houses  of  the  great  kings  in  the  interior,  though  of  the  same  materials,  are  of  a 
somewhat  superior  description.  The  regal  dwellings  display  brilliant  colours  on  the  outside 
walls,  while  the  apartments  are  sometimes  so  spacious  as  to  resemble  a  good  English  barn. 
In  the  cities  where  the  people  have  a  share  in  the  government,  there  is  a  hall  of  assembly^ 
which  is  open  at  the  sides,  having  merely  a  roof  supported  by  poles. 

The  furniture  of  the  house  bespeaks  as  much  poverty  as  the  house  itself.  A  few  seats, 
cups,  and  pots,  all  of  wood  or  earth ;  coverlets  of  rushes,  and  perhaps  a  mat  to  sleep  upon, 
form  the  entire  amount  of  their  accommodations.  The  rich  distinguish  themselves  by  fine 
mats,  and  occasionally  by  a  brass  kettle. 

In  point  of  clothing  and  ornament,  the  negroes  are  not  quite  content  with  the  same  sim* 
plicity.  The  lower  classes,  indeed,  think  it  enough  if  they  can  cover  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  with  a  paan,  or  loose  wrapper  of  the  coarse  cloth  of  the  country.  Until  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  indeed,  no  attire  of  any  description  is  considered  requisite.  The 
rich,  however,  must  appear  in  costly  robes  of  silk,  velvet,  India  chintz,  or  other  imported 
materials.  The  females  of  rank  wear  long  veils  and  mantles,  which  they  throw  over  the 
shoulder;  red  is  their  fiivourite  colour;  and  they  ornament  their  dress  with  gold  and  silver 
lace,  and  also  with  ribands.  But  the  great  rage  is  for  bracelets  and  rings,  which  last  are 
accumulated  on  the  ears,  arms,  and  the  small  part  of  the  leg.  The  rich  wear  them  of  gold, 
or  at  least  of  brass  or  ivory;  but  the  poorer  classes  are  fiiin  to  content  themselves  with  cop- 
per, tin,  or,  in  default  of  better  materials,  even  with  iron.  They  have  been  seen  with  no 
less  than  forty  small  iron  rings  on  their  arms.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair,  or  rather  wool, 
is  a  matter  of  profound  study  to  both  sexes.  They  rub  it  with  palm  oil,  curl  and  dress  it  in 
various  forms,  and  largelv  entwine  it  with  gold,  and  with  a  species  of  coral  valued  at  its 
weight  in  gold.  Some  of  the  negro  belles  paint  their  face  with  red  and  white  spots,  till  it 
looks  like  a  piece  of  flowered  damask.  A  certain  degree  of  tattooing,  or  marking  their  skins 
with  figures  of  flowers  or  other  natural  objects,  is  also  practised. 

In  regard  to  diet,  if  the  negroes  observe  a  degree  of  simplicity,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
necessity.  Butcher's  meat,  poultry,  and  rice,  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the  opulent 
The  poor  must  content  themselves  with  fish  and  millet,  which,  when  boiled  together  into  a 
thick  mess,  and  palm  oil  poured  over  them,  form  the  staple  dish.  They  are  alleged  to  eat 
coarsely  and  voraciously,  thrusting  their  hands  together  into  the  common  dish;  but  this  is  a 
custom  universal  throughout  Africa.  When  good  fare  is  placed  before  them,  they  are  care- 
ful to  indemnify  themselves  for  former  privations.  On  such  occasions,  they  have  been  known 
to  manifest  a  sort  of  canine  appetite,  eating  as  much  as  six  Europeans.  The  drink  of  the 
country  is  palm  wine,  with  which  chiefly  they  enliven  the  social  circle;  but  intercourse 
with  Europeans  has  taught  them  the  more  pernicious  use  of  brandy. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Geography 

With  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  or  the  region  watered  by  the  two 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  we  commence  our  survey  of  Western  Africa.  It  would  be 
difficult  and  almost  idle  to  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  vast  territory ;  but  they  may  be 
stated  at  about  250  miles  along  the  coast,  and  reaching  500  mHes  into  the  interior.  It  is 
divided  among  a  vast  variety  ef  little  kingdoms,  whose  boundaries  and  condition  are  contin- 
ually varying.  This  part  of  Africa  is  most  remarkable  for  the  great  negro  races  who  inhabit 
it,  and  who  are  in  general  more  peaceable,  more  industrious,  and  more  amiable  than  any  of 
the  others  upon  the  western  coast.  They  are  chiefly  three,  the  Foulahs,  the  Mandingoes 
and  the  Jalofs. 

The  Foulahs  have  been  supposed  to  come  firom  Fouladoo  on  the  Upper  Senegal,  but  others 
suppose  them  of  the  same  race  with  the  Fellatahs  in  Central  Africa ;  in  which  case  they 
must  be  traced  to  a  foreign  origin.  They  have  now  spread  over  all  the  banks  of  that  river, 
besides  the  great  kingdom  of  Foota  Jalloo  to  the  south,  and  many  districts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia.  They  have  not  the  extreme  negro  characteristics;  neither  the  deep  jet  hue, 
the  flat  nose,  nor  the  thick  lips;  on  the  contrary,  their  featuros  are  high,  with  an  olive  tint, 
and  an  agreeable  expression.  They  have  embraced  the  Maiiometan  faith,  but  without  that 
bigotry  which  almost  universally  accompanies  it.  Their  manners  are  peculiarly  courteous 
and  gentle ;  they  practise  the  most  liberal  hospitality,  and  relieve  the  wants  not  only  of  ilicir 
own  aged  and  infirm,  but  even  of  those  belonging  to  other  tribes.  Their  employments  are 
pastoral,  and  their  habits,  in  some  degree,  nomtidic.  Occupying  countries  where  ther"  is 
no  fixed  property  in  land,  they  drive  their  flocks,  according  to  the  season,  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  or  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  At  night  they  collect  their  herds  within  the  circle 
i)f  the  tents,  and  light  large  fires  to  deter  the  approach  of  wild  beasts.  Such  is  their  good 
conduct  and  industry,  that  it  is  considered  infamous  to  injure  tliem,  and  a  blessing  is  said  to 
lost  on  any  territory  that  contams  one  of  their  villages.  Their  internal  government  is  repub- 
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lican,  under  chiefs  of  their  own ;  and  thb  form  they  insist  upon  retaming,  even  when  they 
settle  under  a  sovereign  of  anotJier  tribe. 

The  Mandingoes  are  a  race  more  numerous  and  more  decidedly  negro,  both  in  form  and 
disposition.  Though  capable  of  great  occasional  exertion,  they  have  by  no  means  the  steady 
industry  of  the  Foulahs.  Their  employments  are  chiefly  a  slight  agriculture,  fishing  with 
nets  and  baskets,  and,  above  all,  traffic,  in  which  their  enterprise  exceeds  that  of  the  otiiei 
negro  races.  They  conduct  large  kafilas  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  and  theii 
language  is  well  understood  in  all  the  commercial  districts.  They  are  cheerful,  inquisitive, 
credulous,  and  so  gay,  that  they  will  dance  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum  or  balafou.  Poly^my  is  practised  to  a  peculiar  extent,  and  the  nu- 
merous households  to  which  it  gives  rise  live  in  tolerable  outward  harmony,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  considered  very  secure,  since  it  requir-js  to  be  cemented  by  the  extraordinary 
expedient  of  Mumbo  Jumbo.  This  bugbear  of  the  African  ladies  is  called  into  service 
whenever  the  simpler  expedients  of  scolding  or  beating  fail  to  quell  domestic  dissension. 
Muinbo  Jumbo,  being  then  summoned,  arrays  himself  in  a  fantastic  coat  hung  for  his  use  on 
a  neighbouring  tree,  crowns  his  head  with  a  tuft  of  straw,  and  soon  after  dusk  marches  into 
the  'market-place.  Thither  the  unhappy  fair  one  being  summoned  dares  not  disobey,  and 
the  love  of  stir  and  mischief  causes  her  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  bulk  of  her  fellow-citi- 
veens.  In  their  presence  she  is  stripped  naked,  and  undergoes  a  severe  whipping,  inflicted 
by  the  rod  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  amid  the  applause  of  all  tlie  spectators.  They  have  some 
more  refined  tastes  than  are  usual  among  Africans ;  particularly  in  poetry,  the  extemporary 
composition  and  recitation  of  which  forms  one  of  their  favourite  amusements.  The  original 
country  of  the  Mandingoes  is  the  elevated  territory  of  Manding ;  but  they  are  now  widely 
diffused  over  all  this  region,  and  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Gambia. 

The  third  great  race  are  the  Jalofs.  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  that  inland  terri- 
tory which  intervenes  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal,  and  the  extent  of  which  is 
estimated  by  Golberry  at  4800  leagues.  A  number  of  them  are  subject  to  a  powerful  inland 
prince,  called  Burb-y-Jalof,  who  twasts  of  himself  as  anciently  the  sole  ruler  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  The  Jalofs,  though  of  a  deep  black  complexion,  and  with  the  decided  negro  features, 
are  considered  a  handsome  race.  They  boast  of  their  antiquity,  and  in  many  respects  excel 
their  neighbours.  Their  language  is  softer  and  more  agreeable;  they  manufacture  finer 
cotton  cloth,  and  give  it  a  superior  dye ;  they  rival  the  Moors  in  horsemanship,  and  are 
fearless  and  expert  hunters.  They  have  a  singular  mode  of  numeration,  reckoning  by  fives 
instead  of  tens,  in  reference  apparently  to  the  fingers,  which,  for  want  of  the  faculty  of 
writing,  are  the  sole  irstrumeris  employed  in  calculation.  Their  ingenuity,  however,  ib 
unfortunately  too  oflen  employed  in  dexterous  thieving,  effected  by  a  skilful  movement  of 
the  toes,  which  may  be  said  to  rival,  in  this  respect,  the  fingers  of  tfie  most  expert  European 
pickpockets. 

We  shall  close  this  catalogue  with  the  Feloops,  a  wild  and  rude  race,  who  inhabit  the 
shores  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia.  Their  country  is  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  poultry,  and 
honey,  from  which  last  they  prepare  an  intoxicating  liauor.  Provision  is  drawn  from  them 
for  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia;  but  the  English,  having  never  taken  the  trouble  to  leurn 
their  language,  cannot  hold  any  direct  communication  with  them ;  and  the  traffic  is  managed 
through  the  Mandingo  merchants,  who  are  suspected  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  exclu- 
sive knowledge  to  cheat  both  parties. 

Among  European  nations,  the  river  Senegal  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  entirely 
French;  and  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  by  successive  African  companies  to  raise 
it  to  importance.  Fort  St  Louis,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river,  a  mere 
sand-bank,  without  any  water  which  can  be  drunk  without  being  filtered,  and  dependent 
entirely  for  provisions  on  the  southern  coast,  which,  however,  yields  them  in  abundance.  St. 
Louis  never  became  a  large  settlement  Golberry,  in  1786,  reckons  not  above  sixty  Euror 
peaiis  settled  there  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  military  and  civil  servants  of  govern- 
ment amounted  to  600,  the  natives  to  2400.  The  French  lost  St  Louis  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  but  had  it  restored  to  them  on  the  friendly  peace  which  succeeded  in  1814. 
The  disastrous  fate  of  the  expedition  sent  out  in  the  Medusa  frigate  was  unfavourable  to 
any  attempt  to  restore  and  extend  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  It  is  said,  however,  to  have 
experienced  on  increase  within  the  last  few  years,  and  to  contain  now  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants. The  original  hopes  of  its  greatness  were  founded  on  the  supposed  identity  of  the 
Senegal  with  the  Niger,  and  on  the  prospect  of  a  communication  by  it  with  the  inmost 
regions  of  Africa.  All  the  efforts  founded  upon  this  eironeous  theory  proved  of  course 
abortive;  and  tlie  commercial  advantages  of  the  colony  (the  procuring  of  slaves  not  includ- 
ed) iiave  been  confined  to  the  gum  trade^  and  the  gold  trade  of  Bambouk. 

The  mini  wliich,  from  this  river  and  settleinent,  is  called  Gum  Senegal,  is  the  produce  of 
some  scattered  oases,  or  verdant  spots,  that  occur  in  tlie  vast  desert  of  sand  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Senegal.  The  species  of  acacia  from  which  it  exudes  has  every  appear- 
anco  of  a  stunted  and  desert  tree :  its  aspect  is  crooked  and  rough,  its  branches  are  thorny, 
its  leaves  of  a  dry  or  dirty  gieen.    The  mere  blowing  of  the  liarmattan  causes  the  bark  tu 
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crack  in  numberleaa  placea,  and  the  gum  to  flow  in  largfe  transparent  drops,  which  remain 
attached  to  the  sur&ce.  The  harvest  of  ^um  is  in  December,  when  the  Moorish  tribcti.  of 
whom  tiie  Trarshaz  are  the  most  powerful,  break  up  from  their  usual  camps,  their  kings 
and  princes  at  their  head,  and  proceed  in  a  conf\iscd  and  tumultuous  crowd  to  the  forestn,  of 
which  each  claims  one  or  more.  After  six  weeks  spent  in  collecting  the  gum,  they  put  it 
in  large  leathern  sacks,  with  which  they  load  their  camels,  and  proceed  in  the  same  tumul- 
tuous array  to  the  spot  fixed  on  for  the  gum  market,  between  Fort  Louis  and  Podor.  This 
plain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  spots  <n  nature,  is  suddenly  covered  with  an  innu- 
merable  multitude  of  people  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust.  The  kings  appear  mounted  on 
beautiful  horses,  their  wives  seated  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  camels,  the  crowd  on  foot ; 
the  air  resounds  with  the  cries  of  men,  women,  children,  and  animals.  A  cannon  is  fired 
as  the  signal  for  commencing  the  treaty.  A  dreadfbl  scene  of  wrangling  and  higgling 
immediately  ensues.  The  French  accuse  the  Africans  of  most  dishonest  arts  in  oi^er  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  commodity.  They  themselves,  it  appears,  are  not  far  behind, 
since  they  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  the  policy  of  insensibly  augmenting  the  size  of  the 
cantar  by  which  the  gum  is  measured,  a  change  which  escapes  the  notice  of  their  fude 
antagonists.  The  French  take  off  annually  about  250,000  lbs.  of  gum,  which  sells  in 
Europe  at  from  15</.  to  20d,  per  lb.  The  returns  are  taken  almost  exclusively  in  East  India 
cotton  cloths  dyed  blue,  which  are  called  pieces  of  Guinea,  and  for  which  it  has  been  in 
vain  attempted  to  substitute  the  manufacture  of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Bamhouk,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  river,  and  so  enclosed  between 
its  main  stream  and  the  great  branches  of  the  Kokoro  and  the  Faleme,  as  to  form  almost  a 
complete  island,  is  the  next  object  of  commercial  importance  to  tlie  French  on  the  Senegal. 
It  is  almost  entirely  a  country  of  mountains,  whence  flow  numerous  streams,  almost  all  of 
which  roll  over  golden  sands.  But  the  main  depositaries,  where  the  metal  is  traced  as  it 
were  to  its  source,  are  two  mountains,  Natakon  and  Semayla.  The  former  composes 
almost  an  entire  mass  of  gold,  united  with  earth,  iron,  or  emery.  The  first  four  feet  of 
depth  consists  of  fat  earth,  from  which  the  grains  of  gold  are  extracted  by  agitation  with 
water  in  a  calabash.  Afterwards  the  precious  metal  begins  to  appear  in  small  grains  or 
spangles,  and  at  twenty  feet  in  small  lamps  of  from  two  to  ten  grains.  The  pieces  become 
always  larger  as  the  work  descends ;  but  the  natives  having  no  means  of  propping  up  the 
sidas,  these  often  fall  in,  and  bury  the  workmen.  Semayla,  a  mountain  200  feet  high,  "'e- 
sents  a  difiTerent  structure.  The  gold  is  here  embedded  in  hard  sandstone,  which  must  be 
reduced  to  pow^der  before  the  extrication  can  be  effected.  Part  of  it  also  is  found  in  red 
marble,  a  substance  which  to  the  natives  is  perfectly  unmanageable.  Bamhouk  is  said  to 
have  been  early  conquered  by  a  Mahometan  force,  and  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese ;  both 
have  been  driven  out ;  and  the  French  never  made  any  serious  attempt  to  establish  them- 
selves  in  it.  They  calculated,  indeed,  that  1200  men  would  be  sufficient  for  its  conquest ; 
but  were  wisely  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  retaining  possession  of  so  difficult  a  country, 
in  so  unhealthy  a  climate. 

The  point  at  which  the  French  attempted  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Sene- 
gal is  at  Fort  St  Joseph,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallam,  or  Kajaaga.  A  voyage  thither  was 
reckoned  to  produce  cent,  per  cent. ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  difficulties  of 
the  navigation,  and  the  constant  hazard  of  being  plundered  by  a  succession  of  barbarous 
chiefs,  who  occupy  the  banks,  rendered  it  a  very  precarious  speculation.  At  present  the 
fort  is  abandoned,  and  in  ruins ;  but  the  Serawoollies,  who  inhabit  this  fine  country,  are 
among  the  most  industrious  of  the  African  tribes,  and  have  engrossed  the  trade  of  Bambouk, 
Manding,  and  most  of  the  upper  countries  on  the  Senegal  and  Niger. 

In  descending  the  Senegal,  we  find  several  populous  and  powerful  states,  among  which  is 
that  of  Foota  Torra,  extending  considerably  both  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  river,  but  of 
which  the  interior  has  not  been  explored  bv  Europeans.  The  king  is  a  zealous  Mahometan, 
and,  under  pretext  of  making  converts,  has  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  almost  pagan  Darnel, 
or  Burb,  of  the  Jalofs.  The  latter,  howt^ver,  by  the  strength  of  his  country  and  a  prudent 
system  of  warfare,  has  been  able  to  baffle  his  attempt.  On  tho  middle  Senegal,  the  most 
important  personage  is  the  Siratic,  who  holds  his  court  at  Ghiorel,  considerably  to  the  north 
of  the  river.  Nearer  the  sea  is  the  kingdom  of  Hoval,  governed  by  a  petty  prince,  called 
the  Great  Brak,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signifies  King  of  Kings. 

The  coast  between  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  is  chiefly  c-^cupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Kayoi. 
It  is  stated,  by  Golberry,  to  extend  750  miles  in  length,  and  to  contain  180,000  inhabitants, 
who  are  Jalofs.  At  the  little  island  of  Goree,  on  this  coast,  the  French  have  established 
the  capital  of  all  their  African  settlements.  Its  advantages  consist  solely  in  its  almost 
inaccessible  situation  on  a  rock,  three  sides  of  which  are  perpendicular,  and  the  fourth  very 
Btecp.  The  rock  is  fortified,  but  not,  it  is  said,  in  the  most  skilful  manner.  The  town  con 
rains  3000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  very  bustling  scene,  being  the  entrepdt  of  all  the 
uude  with  the  opposite  coast,  and  also  a  place  of  refreshment  for  French  ships  on  their  way 
to  Ind'a.  It  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Verde 
Uta  most  westerly  point  of  the  African  continent    Though  the  soil  be  sandy,  it  bean  a 
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number  of  those  immense  trees  called  Baobab,  which  give  to  the  Cape  that  verdant  aspect 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  On  the  northern  side,  two  hills,  600  feet  high,  mark  this 
striking  geographical  position,  and  serve  as  a  (|[uide  to  mariners. 

The  Gambia  is  almost  entirely  an  EngliAh  river;  the  attempts  to  form  settlements  upon 
it  having,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  been  confined  to  that  nation.  They  have  erected  James 
Fort  in  tlie  middle  of  the  river,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  command  its  entrance.  They 
have  also  a  small  factory  at  Pisania,  about  forty  miles  up;  but,  like  the  French  on  the  Sene- 
gal,  tliey  have  never  been  able  to  realise  any  of  those  splendid  expectations,  with  a  view  to 
which  the  settlements  were  founded.  All  attempts  to  penetrate,  by  ascending  the  river,  to 
tliii  re;rions  watered  by  the  Niger,  proved  abortive.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  expedition  of 
Park  that  the  failure  was  fully  traced  to  its  true  cause,  the  structure  of  th6  continent,  and 
the  want  of  communication  between  the  two  rivers.  Hence  these  settlements  have  never 
risuii  to  any  great  importance. 

The  Gambia  is  bordered  on  its  north  bank  by  several  flourishing  little  kmgdoms.  That 
iiiniiediately  on  the  sea  is  Barra,  said  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  is  Barra 
lading ;  but  the  chief  place  of  trade  is  Jillifrey,  where  the  king  has  a  custom-house,  to  levy 
the  duties  on  vessels  passing  up  and  down.  Boor  Salum  is  a  still  more  extensive  kingdom, 
situated  on  a  small  river  that  falls  into  the  Gambia,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  300,000 
inhabitanta  Above  it,  occur  successively  the  two  smaller  kingdoms  of  Yani  and  Woolli. 
The  territory  of  all  those  states  is  flat  and  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  grain,  and  other  pro- 
visions, but  not  producing  any  articles  for  the  market  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  of  the  Mandingo  race,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  into  the  interior.  At 
Barraconda,  about  four  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  are  falls,  or  rather  rapids,  above  which 
sand-banks  and  flats  soon  render  the  navigation  difficult,  while  the  crowd  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami,  and  the  multitude  of  wild  beasts  that  roam  on  its  banks,  render  the  navigation 
alarming,  and  even  somewhat  dangerous. 

To  the  south  of  the  Grambia  nothing  of  great  importance  occurs,  till  we  come  to  the 
alluvial  estuaries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  river  supposed,  as  its  name  imports,  to  be  of  some 
magnitude ;  but  Captain  Owen  found  it  a  mere  inlet,  receiving  some  inconsiderable  streams. 
At  its  mouth  occur  a  number  of  islands,  which,  with  a  group  opposite  to  them,  in  the  open 
sea,  form  what  is  called  the  Archipelago  of  the  Bissagos.  The  inhobitants  of  the  same 
name,  called  also  Bijugas,  are  a  tail,  robust,  warlike  people,  who  have  driven  out  the  peace- 
able race  of  the  Biafaras,  the  original  tenants,  and  have  compelled  them  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  continent  and  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Bissao,  the  largest  of  these 
islands,  is  inhabited  by  the  Papels,  alk)  warlike  and  enterprising.  In  1792,  an  association 
was  formed  in  England,  with  a  view  to  planting  a  settlement  in  the  Island  of  Bulama ;  but, 
though  no  opposition  was  made  in  the  first  instance,  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  new 
colony  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable,  and  especially  amidst  the  hostility  of  these 
rude  neighbours,  soon  obliged  the  English  to  desist 

Along  the  heads  of  the  Rio  Grande  lies  the  important  kingdom  of  Foota  Jallo,  said  to 
extend  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  improved 
of  all  the  states  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  Foulahs,  and  of  the  Mahometan 
&ith,  but  not  bigots;  and  their  marabouts  are  held  in  high  reputation  for  learning.  They 
manufacture  cloths  of  considerable  fineness ;  they  work  in  iron,  dug  from  extensive  mine" 
in  the  country ;  also  in  silver,  wood,  and  leather ;  and  they  conduct  large  caravans  into  the 
interior,  as  far  even  as  Timbuctoo  and  Cassina.  Here,  where  they  are  the  ruling  people, 
they  by  no  means  display  that  pacific  character  which  distinguishes  the  tribes  on  the  Gam- 
bia and  Senegal.  They  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000  men,  and  the  king  is  engaged  in 
almost  continual  war,  for  tho  base  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  European  market 
On  being  reproached  upon  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom,  he  declared  that 
he  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  European  goods,  otherwise  he  would  gladly  give  up  tiiis 
violent  and  criminal  mode.  Timlra,  or  Teembo,  the  capital,  is  said  to  contain  7000  souls, 
and  Laby,  5000. 

To  the  south  of  Foota  Jallo  is  Soolimana,  also  warlike  and  considerable.  It  borders  op 
the  Niger  in  the  highest  part  of  its  course,  though  the  sources  of  that  river  are  placed  in 
the  hostile  territory  of  the  Kissi.  The  king  is  at  present  Mahometan,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  pagan.  They  are  a  gay,  thoughtless,  stirring  race.  The  two  sexes  seem  to  have 
reversed  their  occupations ;  the  women  till  the  ground,  build  the  houses,  act  as  barbers  and 
surgeons;  while  the  men  tend  the  dairy,  sew,  and  even  wash  the  clothes.  The  king 
expressed  to  Captain  Laing  the  same  willingness  to  give  up  the  slave-hunting  system,  and 
complained  of  the  same  difficulty  which  had  been  expressed  at  Teeraboo.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Niger  is  the  country  of  Sangara,  still  more  extensive  and  more  warlike ;  the 
people  of  which  would,  it  is  supposed,  have  by  this  time  conquered  if'oota  Jallo,  had  they 
twen  united  among  themselves.  At  present  whenever  the  Soolimas  are  inclined  to  go  to 
war,  they  can  easily  command  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Niger. 

In  returning  to  the  coast,  we  pass  through  the  Koorango  country,  inhabited  by  the  Man* 
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drngoeii,  who,  as  usual,  are  ghy,  thoughtlem,  hoflpitable,  and  enterpriaing.  Farther  down 
aro  tho  Tiinmaiices,  a  more  dcprav  mI  race,  who  were  the  chief  agents  in  the  slave  trude. 
Tlioy  are  duscribed  as  hospitable,  treaci.^rous,  and  avaricHous.  Captain  Laing  met  a  woman 
who  accused  her  two  children  of  witchcrau,  and  on  that  ground  ottered  to  sell  them  to  iiiin 
at  a  low  price.  I'heir  agriculture  is  peculiai'y  rude,  ani  the  cloths  of  their  manufacturo 
very  coarse.  They  abuse  the  English  as  havini^'  deprived  them  of  almost  their  only  sourcn 
of  wealth,  which  consisted  in  tho  sale  of  slaves.  This  people  are  oppressed  by  a  sinfrolur 
association  called  Purrah,  who,  united  by  a  bond  and  always  supportmg  each  other,  hnve 
become  almost  masters  of  the  country,  and  often  exercise  their  power  in  a  very  tyrannical 
manner. 

The  country  of  the  Timmanees  borders  on  that  part  of  tlie  coast  where  Britain,  with  the 
most  philanthropic  views,  has  founded  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.     Its  principal  scut,  at 
Freetown,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  which  receives  the  river  formerly  called  by  the 
aame  name,  but  now  more  usually  the  Kokelle.  and  which  arises  in  the  Soolimana  country. 
The  first  colonists  consisted  of  a  number  of  free  negroes,  who,  having  been  dismissed  from 
the  army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  mode  by 
a  number  of  benevolent  individuals,  of  a  settlement  m  their  native  region.     They  did  not, 
however,  possess  all  the  habits  necessary  for  struggling  with  this  difficult  undertaking.  The 
rains  came  on;  a  pestilential  fever  carried  off  numbers;  and  the  attack  of  an  African  cliiof 
obliged  tlie  renuiinder  to  take  shelter  on  Bance  Island.    The  zeal  for  the  improvement  of 
Africa,  however,  continued  unabated  in  England ;  and  in  1787,  the  Sierra  Leone  Com  puny 
was  formed,  with  a  charter  for  thirty-one  years.    They  sent  out  five  vessels  with  stores  mid 
articles  of  trade,  and  obtained  a  large  reinforcement  from  the  free  negroes  who,  in  the 
American  revolution,  had  adhered  to  Uie  royal  standard,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  Nova  Scotia.     The  establishment  was  then  conducted  with  fresh  spirit;  but  it  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter.     It  was  disturbed  by  internal  dissension :  it  was  involved  in  con- 
tests with  the  bordering  native  states ;  and,  in  1794,  was  plundered  by  a  French  squadron. 
Under  all  these  disasters  it  continued  active;  though  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  concerns  into  the  hands  of  government,  which  placed  them  under  the 
African  Institution.     A  great  reinforcement  to  its  population  was  derived  from  the  negroes 
taken  in  slave  ships,  and  Drought  back  to  Afirica,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  made  against 
the  slave  trade;  though  it  has  been  somewhat  difRcult  to  initiate  them  into  the  habits  of 
civilised  life.    With  this  view,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  undertaken  to  furnish 
schools  and  religious  instructors;  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  children  are  now  educated 
on  the  national  system.    The  population  of  Freetown  and  its  suburbs  has  extended  to  nearly 
five  thousand ;  eight  or  ten  little  towns  or  villages  have  been  established  in  its  vicinity, 
forming  an  entire  population  of  twelve  thousand ;  and  another,  called  Bathurst,  has  been 
founded  on  tlie  Gambia,  in  a  healthy  situation,  and  communicating  with  the  populous  coun- 
tries on  that  river.     Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears  too  true,  that  Sierra  Leone  has  not 
yet  made  any  impression  upon  Africa,  and  that  there  is  no  radius  of  civilisation  proceeding 
from  it     It  labours  under  two  great  disadvantages;   the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the 
tdimate,  which  both  keeps  down  its  population,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  procure  well  quali- 
fied persons  to  go  out,  and  also,  its  unfavourable  position,  in  contact  only  with  a  few  turbu- 
lent tribes,  not  with  any  of  the  great  and  leading  states  of  the  continent.     These  disadvan- 
tages, joined  to  the  death  of  four  successive  governors,  among  whom  was  Col.  Denliam,  the 
celebrated  traveller,  led  government  to  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  supporting  this 
colony,  after  3,000,0(30i.  had  been  expended  in  its  formation.  To  withdraw  it,  however,  would 
be  attended  with  many  evils,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  maintain  it  on  a  more 
limited  scale.  The  European  troops  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  negroes, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  has  been  reduced  to  about  40,000/.,  of  which  17,000?.  is  lor 
liberated  Africans.     The  number  of  these,  in  1829,  was  21,205,  of  whom  about  5000  were 
in  Freetown,  the  capital ;  the  rest  disi)ersed  in  Regentstown,  Gloucester,  Wellington,  luid 
other  large  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

The  space  troin  Sierra  Leone  to  the  commencement  of  the  Grain  Coast  of  Guinea,  an  ex- 
tent of  about  two  hundred  milc3,  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  entrance  into  the  sea  of  the  con- 
siderable rivers  of  Sherbro  and  Mesurado.  The  former  is  navigable  twenty  leagues  up,  and 
has  a  tolerably  large  island  at  its  mouth.  On  the  banks  is  found  a  species  of  pearl  oyster. 
The  Mesurado  is  a  still  larger  stream,  and  very  rapid.  According  to  the  natives,  it  requires 
three  months'  navigation  to  reach  its  source,  which  would  appear  to  be  in  the  mountains  of 
Kong,  not  very  far  from  that  of  tlie  Niger.  The  banks  are  described  as  finely  wooded,  fertile, 
and,  in  many  places,  very  well  cultivated.  The  states  here  are  entirely  negro  in  religion 
and  manners,  none  of  the  Mahometan  institutions  having  penetrated  so  far.  Travellers 
enumerate  the  kingdoms  of  Bulm,  Quoja,  Monon,  and  Folga,  which  they  sometimes  even 
dignify  with  the  litie  of  empires.  The  sovereigns  are  in  general  ahKolute,  and  their  obso' 
quies  are  celebrated  with  human  sacrifices,  though  not  to  the  same  frightful  extent  as  ui 
■ome  of  the  countries  to  the  west 
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The  American  Colony  of  Liberia  waa  founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  1821, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  United  States.  The 
s|K)t  selected  for  the  tirst  settlement  was  a  little  elevated  peninsula,  lying  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mesiirado  or  Montserodo  and  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  a  cape  of  the  same  name. 
After  suffering  much  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  with  whom  it  had  to  sustain  several 
severe  conflicts,  this  little  colony  has  at  length  obtained  tranquillity,  and  is  in  an  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  condition.  The  territory  over  which  its  jurisdiction  now  extends,  lies 
between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palnias,  or  between  4°  and  7°  N.  lat,  occupying  about 
225  miles  ot  coast,  with  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland.  The  climate  ia 
found  to  be  healthful,  although  emigrants  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  country  fever  on 
:  tlioir  flrst  arrival.  Its  fertile  soil  yields  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  banana,  cassada, 
[  yams,  &,c.  Camwood  is  abundant,  and  the  timber  is  durable  ana  well  adapted  for  building. 
The  natives  are  tlie  Deys,  an  indolent  and  inoffensive  people,  occupying  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mesurado,  to  the  number  of  about  7000  or  6000 ;  the  Bassas,  also  a  peaceful, 
but  more  industrious  and  numerous  people  farther  south,  and  the  Queahs  and  Condoes  in  the 
interior.  There  are  also  scattered  settlements  of  Kroomen,  whose  native  country  is  near 
Ciipe  Palinas,  and  who  are  a  laborious  and  hardy  race,  acting  as  pilots,  porters,  and  oarsmen 
for  the  trading  vessels  on  the  coast ;  they  commonly  speak  English.  The  settlement  on 
Cape  Mesurado,  which  .c  ;eived  the  name  of  Monrovia,  is  now  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabit* 
ants ;  and  Caldwell  and  .  ..illsburg,  higher  up  the  river,  have  each  nearly  half  that  number. 
Edina,  about  sixty  miles  from  Monrovia,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  St  John's  river ;  Bassa 
Cove,  which,  though  lately  desolated  by  the  natives,  has  been  reoccupied ;  and  Harper,  a 
neat  little  village  at  Cape  Palmas,  are  the  other  principal  settlements.  The  colonists  consist 
of  free  blacks,  of  emancipated  slaves,  and  of  recaptured  AfVicans.  The  whole  number  is  about 
5000.  The  general  direction  of  ofiairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  agent,  but  the  local 
'  interests  of  the  colony  are  confided  to  the  care  of  colonial  councils  and  magistrates.  Already 
i  neat  frame  or  stone  buildings  have  been  erected  for  houses  and  warehouses,  schools  have 
'  been  provided,  churches  built,  and  a  press  been  set  up,  from  which  is  issued  a  respectably 
conducted  newspaper.  The  native  traders  of  the  interior  have  visited  the  colony,  and  an  ac* 
tive  commerce  is  carried  on  partly  in  colonial  shipping,  and  partly  by  American  and  Euro* 
pean  vessels.  Palm  oil,  ivory,  dye  wood,  hides,  wax,  and  pepper,  are  among  the  articles  of 
export,  in  addition  to  the  productions  before  enumerated. 

From  the  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palmas  extends  what  is  commonly  called  the  Grain  or  Mala* 
ghetta  coast  of  Guinea.  The  species  of  pepper  to  which  it  owes  its  name  is  produced  from 
a  small  parasitical  plant,  with  beautiful  green  leaves,  and  the  fruit  of  which,  resembling  a 
fig,  presents,  when  opened,  aromatic  grains,  forming  the  valuable  part.  At  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  where  such  articles  were  little  known,  it  received  the  flattering  appellation 
of  "  Grains  of  Paradise."  After  the  diffusion,  however,  of  the  fine  species  of  India,  it  fell 
into  total  disrepute ;  and  this  coast,  producing  no  other  articles  of  export,  has  been  the  least 
frequented  of  any  part  of  Guinea.  The  two  rivers  of  Sestro  and  Sangwin,  near  the  centre 
of  the  coast,  are  rather  considerable ;  and  their  banks  are  said  to  be  fertile  and  populous. 
The  state  of  society  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  countries  last  described ;  the 
sovereigns  absolute,  human  sacrifices  prevalent  to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  self-immolation, 
the  wife  being,  in  many  cases,  expected  to  sacrifice  herself  at  the  grave  of  her  husband. 
Great  sway  it  in  the  hands  of  a  peculiar  priesthood,  called  the  belli.  The  youthfbl  candi- 
date for  a  place  in  this  body  must  qualify  himself  by  a  long  initiation,  during  which  he  is 
withdrawn  from  all  his  friends,  and  lodged  in  the  depth  of  a  sacred  forest,  where,  it  is  said, 
he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity.  Among  the  tests  of  his  proficiency  is  the  performance 
of  songs  and  dances  of  a  very  extravagant  and  often  indecent  nature ;  but  peculiar  knowledge 
is  also  supposed  to  be  communicated  on  various  high  points ;  and  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  course  with  success,  and  are  called  the  "  marked  of  the  belli,"  look  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  community  as  quolga,  or  idiots.  They  not  only  administer  all  the  concerns  of  religion, 
but  coiiduct  the  judicial  proceedings ;  most  of  which  are  made  dependent  on  some  form  of 
ordeal.  Although  the  Portuguese  have  lost  all  their  settlements  in  this  part  of  Africa,  con- 
siderable numbera  of  their  posterity  reside  there,  mixed  with  the  natives,  by  whom  they  are 
treated  with  some  degree  of  respect. 

Beyond  Cape  Palmas,  the  coast,  turning  to  the  north-east,  and  reaching  as  far  as  Cape 
ApoUonia,  is  called  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  quantities  of 
that  valuable  product,  obtained  from  the  numerous  elephants  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the 
interior.  The  teeth  are  of  good  quality,  and  uncommonly  large,  weighing  sometimes  not 
less  than  200  lbs.  Towards  the  east,  at  Issini  and  Apollonia,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
is  brought  down  from  the  countries  behind  the  Gold  Coast  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
ivory  at  the  ports  of  Cape  Lahoo,  and  Great  and  Little  Bassain.  There  are  no  European 
settlements  upon  the  coast,  except  an  English  fort  at  ApoUonia,  which  perhaps  belongs  rather 
to  the  Gold  Coast  Navigation  along  this  as  well  as  the  Grain  Coast  requires  much  caution. 
08  the  shore  is  flat  and  destitute  of  any  conspicuous  landmarks,  while  a  heavy  surf,  borne  in 
.•rem  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  breaks  continually  against  it  Ekirly  navigators 
describe  the  natives  as  the  most  violent  and  intractable  race  on  the  whole  African  coast 
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Their  teeth  filed  to  a  point,  their  lon^  nails,  their  harsh  and  guttural  language,  almost 
resembling  the  cry  of  wild  beasts,  inspire  disgust ;  they  have  even  beun  accused  of  canni- 
balism ;  and  their  suspicion  cf  Europeans  is  usually  said  to  be  so  great,  that  nothing  can 
mduce  them  to  go  on  board  a  vessel.  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  however,  that  Captain 
Adams,  the  most  recent  visiter,  gives  a  much  more  tkvoureble  account  He  even  savs,  that 
almost  all  the  business  is  transacted  on  board  European  ships,  though,  when  he  did  go  on 
shore,  he  was  hospitably  received. 

From  ApoUonia  to  the  Rio  Volta  extends  what  is  called  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  It  ws 
long  the  most  frequented  by  European  traders,  particularly  English  and  Dutch,  both  for  tha 
higlily  prized  commodity  which  its  name  indicates,  and  for  slaves,  while  they  were  a  per 
mitted  article  of  trade.  The  coast  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  thick  forest,  only 
detaclied  spots  of  which  are  cleared  aud  cultivated.  The  soil  near  the  sea,  being  light  and 
sandy,  is  scarcely  fit  for  any  important  tropical  product,  except  cotton ;  but  six  or  seven  miles 
inland,  it  improves  greatly,  and  might  be  made  to  produce  sugar  and  others  of  the  richest 
West  India  products,  provided  habits  of  industry  could  be  introduced  among  the  inhabitants. 
Maize  is  tho  gnin  principally  cultivated.  The  gold,  which  forms  the  staple  commodity,  is 
chiefly  brought  down  from  mountainous  districts  far  in  the  interior.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, even  upoki  the  coast,  a  small  quantity  may  be  extracted  fh>m  the  earth  by  mere  agita- 
tion  with  water  in  a  calabash.  Little  or  no  ivory  is  exported.  The  ruling  people  on  the 
coast  are  the  Fantcee,  a  clever,  stirring,  turbulent  race.  They  exert  more  mjfenuity  in  the 
construction  of  their  dwellings  and  canoes  than  the  nations  to  the  west  The  form  of  govern- 
ment is  republican,  and  each  village  has  a  large  public  hall,  roofed,  but  open  at  the  sides, 
where  an  assembly  is  held,  and  public  afiairs  are  debated.  The  pynims,  or  elders,  however, 
possess  considerable  authority,  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  chiefly  in  their  hands. 
An  excessively  litigious  disposition  prevails,  particularly  against  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  accumulated  great  wealth,  and  who,  unless  they  can  disarm  public  envy  by  moderation 
or  popularity,  are  often,  between  suitors  and  lawyers,  stripped  of  every  thing.  The  dreadfiil 
custom  of  immolating  human  victims  over  the  tombs  of  the  great  men  very  generally  obtains, 
and  is  accompanied  with  several  days  of  tumultuous  feasting  and  intoxication.  As  usual,  in 
this  state  of  society,  all  the  laborious  offices  devolve  upon  the  female  sex,  except  fishing, 
which  is  considered  an  employment  sufficiently  dignified  for  the  lords  of  the  creation.  Yet 
the  Fantee  ladies  find  time  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the  toilette,  in  which  they  employ 
various  cosmetics,  not  omitting  paint  which  is  generally  white.  The  Fantecs  have  of  late 
Bufiered  severely  by  the  invasion  of  the  Ashantees,  which  had  been  provoked  perhaps  by 
their  own  violent  conduct  and  which  their  want  of  courage  renders  them  quite  unable  to 
resist  Britain,  which,  perhaps  imprudently,  interfered  in  their  support  has  suflTered  severely 
in  the  attempt;  and  the  terror  of  her  arms  alone  maintains  the  I^tees  at  present  in  a  state 
of  doubtful  independence. 

The  capital  of  the  British  settlements  is  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  de- 
fended by  strong  walls  of  stone  and  brick,  and  by  ninety  pieces  of  cannon.  The  approach 
on  the  sea-side  would  be  difficult  for  an  enemy ;  but  the  fort  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
too  near  a  large,  dirty  native  town  of  eight  thousand  souls.  The  country  round  has  been  a 
good  deal  cleared,  and  laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds  by  the  British,  to  whose  health,  however, 
the  climate  in  this  and  the  other  settlements  is  extremely  impropitious.  To  the  west  of 
Cape  Coast  the  English  have  Dix  Cove  and  Succondee,  in  the  Ahanta  countiy,  a  very  fertile 
tract  and  to  which  purer  gold  is  brought  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  coast  The  inhabitants 
are  also  peaceable  and  tractable,  and  Uie  chances  of  improvement  as  Mr.  Meredith  conceives, 
are  on  the  whole  favourable.  It  is  to  the  east  that  the  British  have  their  principal  settle- 
ments. That  at  Anamaboe  was  formerly  the  great  mart  of  the  slave  trade.  Thc>  fort  is 
compact  and  regular,  and  in  1809  it  withstood,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  men,  the  attack 
of  15,000  Ashantees.  Winnebah,  in  the  Agoona  country,  though  in  an  agreeable  situation, 
has  been  abandoned ;  but  Fort  James,  at  Accra,  would,  in  peaceable  times,  afford  great  con- 
veniences for  trade,  as  no  other  on  the  coast  has  such  extensive  intercourse  with  the  interior. 
It  and  Cape  Coast  indeed,  are  now  the  only  places  where  any  garrison  is  maintained. 

The  capital  of  the  Dutch  Settlements  is  £1  Mina,  or  the  Castle ;  first  founded  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  taken  fi-om  them  in  1637.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Cape  Coast  in  an 
open  country,  close  to  a  large  dirty  town  of  15,000  mhabitants.  The  fort  is  well  buiU,  on  a 
high  situa.inn,  and  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  can  come  close  to  the  walls;  but  its  strength 
has  been  doubted.  Tlie  Dutch  maintiin  here  a  garrison  of  150  men,  and  keep  their  establish- 
ment, on  the  whole,  upon  a  more  reputable  scale  than  the  British.  Their  torts  along  the  coast 
are  almost  numberless;  particularly  in  the  Ahanta  country,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
seven.  The  Danes  have  a  respectable  fort  at  Accra,  called  Christianborg  Castle,  and  also 
one  at  Ningo,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast 

The  country  behind  the  Gold  Coast  when  first  known  to  Europeans,  was  divided  among 
a  number  of  considerable  kingdoms;  Dinkira,  Akim,  Warsaw,  and  Aquamboe;  but  all  these 
have  now  sunk  beneath  the  overwlielming  sway  of  Ashantee.  This  warlike  power  has  also 
reduced  the  interior  countries  of  Gaman,  Inta,  Dagwumba,  and  others,  of  which  some  ara 
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more  extensive  and  populous  than  itself.  Aahantee  Proper  is  estimated  to  contain  14,()(K* 
square  miles,  and  about  a  million  of  people ;  but  this  last  number  would  be  more  than  quad* 
ru|)Ied,  if  we  were  to  include  all  its  subjects  and  vassals.  The  attire  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  principal  chiefs  displays  a  peculiar  and  barbarous  splendour ;  their  persons  being  loaded 
witli  golden  rings  and  ornamenta,  waving  plumes  and  superstitious  amulets  (Jiff.  885.).  The 

people  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  superior  class  to  those  on 
the  coast ;  their  houses  are  larger,  more  commodious  and 
ornamented ;  they  manufacture  finer  cloths.  Their  man* 
ners  are  more  polished  and  dirniiied,  and  their  general 
conduct  more  orderly.    The  king  is  absolute,  with  the 
exception  of  a  military  council  of  four  principal  officers, 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  consult  on  questions  or  peace  and 
war,  and  who  usually  give  their  voice  in  fkvour  of  the 
latter.    There  are,  however,  some  features  in  this  mo- 
narchy which  surpass  in  barbarism  those  of  almost  anv 
other.  The  fiiry  with  which  war  is  conducted  is,  indeed 
too  general  among  barbarians,  bu'  Ashantee  is  horribly 
distinguished  by  the  vast  amount  of  human  sacrifice. 
There  are  two  annual  customs,  as  they  are  called,  in 
which  the  king  and  chief  men  seek  to  propitiate  the 
manes  of  their  ancestors  by  a  crowd  of  victims.  Foreign 
slaves  and  criminals  ore  selected  in  preference ;  but,  as 
each  seeks  to  multiply  the  number,  unprotected  persons 
cannot  walk  the  streets,  without  the  hazard  of  being  seized  and  immolated.    At  the  death 
of  any  of  the  royal  fiimily,  victims  must  bleed  in  thousands ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  when 
the  kmg  seeks  from  the  powers  above  favourable  omens  respecting  any  great  projected  un« 
dertaking.  The  abuse  of  polygamy  also  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  legal  allowance 
uf  wives  for  the  king  is  upwards  of  three  thousand,  nelected  from  the  fairest  damsels  in  his 
dominions.    These  unfortunate  creatures  are  in  general  no  better  than  slaves,  and,  on  any 
capricious  disgust,  are  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  oflen  put  to  death.     Yet  this 
barbarous  king  is  not  without  a  desire  to  civilise  his  subjects,  and  to  adopt  European  arts  and 
improvements.    He  has  occupied  himself  in  erecting  a  palace  of  stone,  in  the  European 
style,  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  from  El  Mina,  instead  of  the  structures  of  earth  and 
straw  to  which  the  architecture  of  Africa  has  hitherto  been  confined.    He  seeks  also  to 
promote  by  every  means  the  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  sea,  to  which,  however,  the  late  unhappy  difference  with  Britain  has  been  a  considerable 
bar.    Gold  is  now  the  most  valuable  article  of  export,  not  produced  within  the  country,  but 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north.  He  still  clings  to  the 
slave  trade,  a  mode  of  procuring  European  luxuries  too  congenial  with  his  habits ;  and  so 
natural  did  he  consider  it,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be  dissuaded  from  sending  fifty  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  as  presents  to  the  king  of  England. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Volta  commences  what  Europeans  have  called  the  Slave 
Coast,  because  slaves  were  there  procured  of  the  most  docile  and  tractable  character.  It 
consisted  originally  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Whidah  and  Ardrah,  forming  the  most  populous 
and  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  Afirican  coast  The  vast  and  impenetrable  forests  which 
cover  so  much  of  that  continent  had  here  been  cut  down,  leaving  only  what  was  requisite 
for  ornament  and  convenience.  The  whole  country  was  like  a  garden,  covered  with  fruits 
and  grain  of  every  description.  Amid  this  abundance,  the  Whidans,  having  become  luxu« 
rious  and  effeminate,  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  warlike  power  of  Dahomey,  in 
the  interior,  which  invaded  and  conquered  them  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  last  century.  The 
first  ravages  were  dreadful,  and  rendered  their  country  aUnoet  a  desert,  nor  has  its  peacefhl 
submission  ever  allowed  it  to  regain  its  former  prosperity. 

Dahomey,  which  is  thus  predominant  both  over  the  coast  and  over  the  interior,  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  hundred  miles,  is  governed  upon  the  same  system  as  Ashantee,  and  with  all  its 
deformities^  which  it  carries  to  a  still  more  violent  excess.  The  bloody  customs  take  place 
on  a  still  greater  scale;  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  instead  of  being  interred,  are  huiig  up 
on  the  walls  and  allowed  to  putrefy.  Human  skulls  make  the  favourite  ornament  of  the 
palaces  and  temples,  and  the  king  has  his  sleeping  apartment  paved  with  them.  His  wives 
are  kept  up  to  an  equal  number  with  thoee  of  tiie  king  of  Ashantee.  All  the  female  sex  is 
considered  as  at  the  kincr's  disposal,  and  an  nnnual  assemblage  takes  place ;  when,  having 
made  a  large  selection  for  himself,  he  distributes  the  refuse  among  his  grandees,  who  are 
bound  to  receive  them  with  the  humblest  gratitude.  In  short,  this  ferocious  race  allow  them* 
solves  to  be  domineeretl  over  in  a  .nanner  of  which  there  is  no  example  among  the  most  titiiid 
and  polished  nations.  The  greatest  lords,  in  approaching  the  king,  throw  themsplves  fltit  on 
the  ground,  laying  their  heads  in  the  dust;  and  the  belief  is  instilled  into  them,  that  their  life 
belongf,  entirely  to  their  sovereign,  and  that  they  ought  never  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  sacri- 
fice it  in  his  service.   The  king  of  Dahomey  has  been  lately  worsted  in  his  wars  with  Eyeo^ 
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by  which  h**  w  now  held  in  a  ipeciet  of  vaiaalaife.  Hia  country  comiats  of  an  extennivo 
and  fertile  p.niii,  uninff  from  the  aca  by  n  (pudual  aacont.  The  aoil  is  a  rediliah  cluy  iiiixod 
with  mnd,  ami  nowhere  containa  a  atone  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  Thou{i(h  capable  uf  every 
•pecioH  uf  tropical  culture,  little  ia  actually  produced  (Votn  it  that  ia  fitted  for  a  ftireiprn 
market ;  ao  that,  ainco  the  abolition  of  the  "Ixvo  trade,  amall  advantage  haa  accrued  from 
continuin);  the  intercourae  with  it,  and  the  Knt^liah  fort  at  Whidah  haa  been  abandoniMl. 

Whidah,  now  commonly  called  Oriwhee,  niay  bo  conaidnrod  the  port  of  Dahomoy,  from 
wliicli  a  route  of  about  a  hundreii  milea  reuchea  through  Faviea  and  Toro  to  Abomey,  the 
capital.  Grlwhee  ia  aituated  in  a  fertile  country,  atill  highly  cultivated,  and  ia  plentifully 
supplied  with  all  the  necessariea  and  convoniencea  of  African  life.  Captain  Adama,  wiioao 
satinialos  on  this  point  are  unuaually  low,  roproaenta  it  aa  containinff  about  7000  inhabitanta. 
The  dcH|K)tic  and  capricioua  manner,  however,  in  which  forei^  reaidenta  are  treated  by  the 
tvrnnt  uf  Dahomey,  haa  (gradually  induced  the  different  European  powera  to  withdiaw  tlieir 
(actoricH.  Ardrah  ia  atill  larger  and  more  flouriahingf ;  containing,  according  to  the  aame 
authority,  10,000  inhabitants.  It  ia  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  inland,  on  a  long  and 
beautiful  lake  or  lagoon,  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  with  which  it  becomoa  connected  at  its 
eastern  extremity  by  the  River  of  Lagos.  The  Ardranese  are  industrious  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk :  they  make  also  soap,  boakota,  and  earthenware,  and  are 
skilfUl  in  working  iron.  Their  market  ia  the  beat  regulated  of  any  on  the  coaat,  and  exhibits 
the  manufactures  of  India  and  Europe,  tobacco  fVom  Brazil,  cloth  ih)m  Eyeoand  Hou88a,and 
every  other  article  that  is  here  in  demand.  Thouf^h  so  close  to  Dahomey,  the  people  appoar 
to  enjoy  a  republican  form  of  government.  A  considerable  number  of  Mahometan  residents 
have  made  their  way  hither,  and  have  introduced  the  management  of  horses,  and  the  uae  of 
milk,  to  both  of  which  the  negroes  in  general  are  strangers.  Badagry,  though  it  has  suffered 
by  recent  contests  with  Lagos,  appeared  still,  by  Lander's  report,  to  be  a  large  and  populous 
place,  aituated  in  a  thie  plam,  and  dividod  into  four  districts,  each  governed  by  a  chief,  who 
assumes  the  title  of  king.  Lagos  is  built  upon  a  small  island,  or  rather  the  bank  at  the  point 
where  this  channel  communicates  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Cradoo 
lake,  a  parallel  piece  of  wnter.  The  town  is  scarcely  a  fbot  above  the  lake,  and  is  over-run 
by  water-rats  from  it  It  has  5000  inhabitonts,  with  a  good  deal  of  stir  and  trade.  Its  petty 
despot  assumes  all  the  airs  of  the  greatest  AfVican  monarchs,  never  allowing  his  courtiers  to 
approach  him  unless  crawling  oii  the  ground.  Some  barbarous  customs  prevail,  such  aa 
impaling  alive  a  young  female,  to  propitiate  the  goddess  who  presides  over  ram,  and  hanging 
the  heads  of  malefactors  to  some  larro  trees  at  the  end  of  the  town.  The  currency  here 
consists  of  cowries,  which  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  transmitted  into  Houssa  and 
other  interior  countries,  where  they  form  the  universal  circulating  medium. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Cradoo  lake  commences  a  large  tract  of  coast,  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which,  from  the  principal  state,  receives  the  name  of  Benin.  It  extends  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles,  and  presents  a  succession  of  broad  estuaries,  now  discovered  to  be  all 
branches  of  the  Niger,  of  which  this  country  forms  the  delta.  They  communicate  with  each 
other  by  creeks,  and,  frequently  overflowing  their  banks,  render  the  shore  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  inland,  a  vast  alluvial  wooded  morass.  The  natives,  having  thus  very  extended  water 
communications,  are  the  most  active  traders  anywhere  in  Africa;  but,  except  slaves,  the 
commodities  in  which  tliey  deal  are  entirely  changed.  Gold  has  disappeared ;  ivory  is  again 
found  in  considerable  plenty ;  but  palm  oil  is  the  great  staple  of  the  eastern  districts.  A 
^eot  quantity  of  salt  is  made  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  both  for  consumption  at  home  and 
in  the  interior.  This  tract,  however,  from  its  low,  marshy,  and  woody  character,  is  exces- 
sively pernicious  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 

The  first  leading  feature  is  the  river  Formosa,  two  miles  wide  at  its  mouth ;  on  a  creek 
tributary  to  it  lies  the  capital  of  Benin.  This  city  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
and,  being  built  quite  irregularly,  and  consisting  of  detached  houses,  it  occupies  an  immense 
space  of  ground.  The  surrounding  territory  is  well  cultivated,  though  not  so  thoroughly 
cleared  of  wood  as  that  round  Ardrah  and  Whidah.  The  king  is  not  only  absolute,  but 
fetiche,  or  a  god,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ;  and  all  offences  against  him  are  punished  in 
the  most  cruel  and  summary  manner,  not  only  as  treason,  but  impiety.  Gatto,  about  fitly 
miles  below,  is  the  port  of  Benin ;  accessible  to  vessels  of  sixty  tons.  The  trade  on  thiu 
nver  has  greatly  declined. 

Warre,  or  Owarri,  is  another  state  and  city,  situated  on  another  creek,  communicating 
with  the  Formosa,  on  its  opposite  side.  It  consists  of  a  somewhat  elevated  and  beautiful 
island,  appearing  as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds  amidst  the  vast  woods  and  swamps  by  which 
't  is  surrounded.  Here,  too,  the  king  is  absolute,  and  carries  polygamy  to  a  very  great  extent 
A  late  traveller,  happening  to  get  a  peep  into  the  seraglio,  saw  about  fifty  queens,  busied  in 
various  employments  fh)m  the  toilette  to  the  washing-tub.  New  Town,  on  the  Formosa,  is 
Ae  port  of  Warre. 

After  turning  Cape  Formosa,  and  passing  several  estuaries,  we  come  to  that  of  the  Brass 
River,  called,  by  the  Portuguese,  the  river  of  Nun.  Though  not  the  largest  estuary  of  the 
Niger,  yet  being  most  directly  in  the  line  of  the  main  stream,  and  that  by  which  Lando* 
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entered  the  Atlantic,  it  at  prewnt  enjoys  the  ropu*Jition  of  being  the  principal  channel.  [| 
isdividfsil  into  two  brnnchen;  but  the  niiviifiitioii  in  itrniitly  iuipiMlod,  iind  tlio  Irmlo  limited, 
by  II  (Inn^rerouH  bar  at  its  mouth.  Brass  Town  is  built  not  on  either  brnucli,  but  on  one  of 
the  iiuuuirous  creeks  connected  with  both,  and  in  a  country  overgrown  witii  iiniwiiiotrnblo 
thicketH  of  mangrove.  It  is  a  noor  place,  divided  by  a  lii^'oori  into  two  parts,  eucit  of  wliich 
contnius  shout  KMK)  inhabiUnts.  Bonny  River  tornis*  the  lU'xt  importHiit  eMtuary,  having  on 
its  opposite  Hides  tl>o  towns  of  Bonny  and  Now  (;iihil))ir.  Boing  only  a  few  milnH  up,  lliey 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  morawieH  which  overspread  all  this  country.  The  people  8upp»)rl  tliem- 
•elvcH  by  tlio  manufacture  of  salt  and  the  trade  in  slaves  and  [Milin  oil.  Bonny,  in  particular, 
is  become  the  great  mart  for  these  last,  connno<lities,  and  ia  suppotted  to  export  annually  about 
20,(MK)  Hlavcs.  The  dealers  go  in  large  canoes  two  or  three  days'  sail  to  Eboe,  the  great 
interior  market,  which  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Central  Africa.  The  king  ia 
absolute,  and  more  barbarous  than  the  rest  of  his  bretltren  on  this  coast  He  boasts  of  huvingf 
twice  destroyed  New  Calabar,  and  ornaments  his  fetiche  house  with  the  skulla  of  enomiea 
taken  in  battle. 

Ailer  Bonny  ia  the  estuary  of  Old  Calabar  river,  the  broadest  of  all.  and  navigable  for 
large  vessels  sixty  miles  up  to  Ephraim  Town,  governed  by  a  chief,  who  assumes  the  title 
of  duke.  It  appears  to  contain  about  6000  inhabitants,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade, 
and  the  duke  has  a  lar^e  house  filled  with  European  manufactures  and  ornaments  of  every 
kind,  received  by  him  m  presents.  This  river  is  followed  by  that  of  Rio  del  Rev ;  and  then 
by  the  Rio  Cameroons.  These  rivers  ore  very  unhealthy ;  but  they  yield  a  good  deal  of  ivory 
and  palm  oil.  The  continuity  of  that  vast  wooded  flat,  which  has  extended  along  the  coast 
for  more  than  200  miles,  is  now  broken  by  some  very  lofly  mountains,  tho  principal  of  which 
is  supposed  to  reach  the  height  of  13,000  feet. 

Several  islands  which  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  may  terminate  the  description  of  this  coast. 

Thej  are,  Fernando  Po,  a  fine  high  large  island,  lately  occupied  only  by  a  lawless  race, 

^1   composed  of  slaves  or  malefactors  escaped  from  the  neighbouring  coast.     The  British  gov- 

' '    ernment,  however,  upon  the  disappointment  experienced  in  regard  to  Sierra  Leone,  formed, 

'     in  1827,  a  settlement  at  this  island,  the  mountainous  and  picturesque  aspect  of  which  afforded 

hopes  of  a  healthy  station  but  these  have  been  completely  disappointed.    Of  thirty  European 

i     Eyttlers  taken  out,  nineteen  died;  and  Col. NichoUs,  the  governor,  was  three  times  attacked 

with  ever.     Hopes  have  been  held  out,  that  by  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  town,  thia 

.:|     evil  might  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  Fernando  Po  would  then  acquire  a  double  importance, 

i|:     from  its  vicinity  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  Prince's  Island  is  high  and  wooded ;  St.  Thomas 

:|     is  large  and  fertile;  the  petty  isle  of  Annabona  is  inliabited  by  a  simple  native  race.    These 

run  in  a  chain  to  the  south-west  from  the  Rio  Calabar ,  and  the  last  three  ure  in  nominal 

subjection  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

The  next  division  of  Western  Africa  consists  of  Congo,  Loango,  Angola,  and  Benguela, 
to  the  coast  of  which  navigators  generally  give  the  name  of  Angola.  The  principal  feature 
is  the  Zaire,  or  Congo,  a  powerful  and  rapid  river,  which  rushes  by  a  single  channel  into  the 
Atlantic.  Its  course  was  traced  upwards  by  Captain  Tuckey,  in  his  unfortunate  expedition, 
280  miles,  yet  nothing  was  ascertained  as  to  its  origin  and  early  course ;  though  the  hypo- 
thesis of  its  forming  tfie  termination  of  the  Niger  is  now  completely  refuted.  The  natives 
of  Congo  are  rather  of  small  size ;  they  are  cheerful  and  good-humoured,  but  i.nreflectinp, 
and  possessed  of  little  energy  either  of  mind  or  body.  The  negro  indolence  is  carried  in 
them  to  its  utmost  excess.  The  little  cultivation  that  exists,  entirely  carried  on  by  the 
females,  is  nearly  limited  to  tho  manioc  root,  which  they  are  not  very  skilful  in  preparing. 
Their  houses  are  put  togethar  of  mats  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  rnd  their  clothes 
and  bedding  consist  merely  of  matte<l  grass.  The  population  along  the  river  is  very  small ; 
the  largest  villages,  Cooloo,  Embomma,  and  Inga,  containing  only  from  300  to  600  inhabit- 
ants. The  interior  capital  of  Congowar,  however,  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  Blindy 
of  Congo,  to  whom  all  the  chiefs  pay  a  species  of  vassalage,  is  probably  what  the  Portu- 
guese called  St.  Salvador ;  ana  where,  according  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  they  still  maintain  a 
mission ;  but  no  recent  details  have  been  obtained  respecting  it.  There  is  a  regular  dis- 
tinction of  ranks :  the  Cheenoo,  or  chief,  hereditary  in  the  female  line ;  the  Mafoots,  or 
collectors  of  the  revenue;  the  Fooraoos,  or  cultivators;  and  the  domestic  slaves,  not 
numerous.  The  chiefs  have  many  wives,  whom  they  make  the  victims  of  the  most  scandal- 
ous trafiic ;  frequently  tendering  their  favours  to  Europeans  at  a  very  trifling  rate. 

The  slave  trade,  for  which  alone  this  part  of  Afi"ica  is  now  frequented,  is  chiefly  carried 
on  at  Malemba  and  Cabenda,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Malemba  has  been  called  the 
Monlpelier  of  Africa.  It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  high,  commanding  a  beautiful  pros 
pect  of  the  windings  of  the  Loango  Louisa  through  an  extensive  plain.  Its  dry  and  elevated 
situation  preserves  it  from  those  deadly  influences  which  elsewhere  operate  so  fatally  on 
the  health  of  mariners.  Cabenda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  also  a  oeautifiil 
city,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  wooded  moiintajn.  and  ha?  been  called  th.e  Paradise 
of  the  Coast.    It  is  a  great  mart  for  slaves,  who  are  brought  from  the  opposite  territory  of 
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Soffno:  but  th«  nativoi,  contrary  to  their  general  oharactec  in  thia  region,  are  rude  and 
difficult  to  treat  with. 

The  country  to  tho  Kuth  of  Congo  ia  calle<l  Ronguela,  and  ita  commerce  ia  atill  ainioat 
entirnly  in  the  hniulH  of  tho  I'nrtuiruoira.  Thoy  t're(|uent  the  bay  and  river  of  Ambriii,  in 
which  there  is  a  tojprablo  roadvluad ;  but  thnir  groat  aettlomont  ia  at  tit,  Paul  do  Loanda, 
a  large  town  in  an  elevated  aituation.  It  exporta  annually  18,000  or  !liO,000  alavea,  chioHy 
to  Brazil.  8.  Felipe  de  Benguola,  in  a  marahy  and  unhealthy  aite,  ia  now  conaidorubly 
declined ;  and  ita  population  doea  not  exceed  3U(X),  mostly  tVee  negroea  and  alavea.  These 
ia  alao  a  amaller  port,  called  Nova  Kedondo.  The  Portugueae  claim  a  certain  juriadiction 
over  the  native  atatea  for  aeveral  hundred  milea  in  tho  interior,  obtaming  preaontM  and 

Eurchaaing  alavea.  Farther  inland  ia  the  country  of  Jaga  Caiuanga.  Tho  Jagad  are  cole- 
rated  by  tho  writera  of  travela,  two  centuriea  ago,  aa  a  formidable  devaatating  tribe,  addicted 
to  the  most  ferocious  habita;  and  rumour  dooa  not  repreaent  any  change  aa  having  taken 
place  in  their  character.  Behind  them,  and  in  about  the  centre  of  tho  continent,  ia  aaid  to  be 
the  nation  of  tiio  Molouaa,  roproaented  aa  more  numerous,  more  intelligent,  and  to  have 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  induatry  and  civiliaation  ihoii  any  other  in  Africa  under  this 
latitude.  The  country  abounda  in  valuable  copper.  The  king,  however,  ia  absolute,  and 
the  atrooioua  cuatom  of  human  aacrifl.7e  prevaila. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SOUTHERN    AFRICA 


SorriiERN  Africa,  by  ita  mere  name,  aufficiently  indicatea  the  part  of  the  continent  tc 
which  the  aomewhat  vague  appellation  ia  applied.  Generally  speaking,  it  ia  given  to  the 
territory  discovered  and  partly  colonised  by  Europeans,  from  that  important  settlement  which 
they  formed  at  the  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope. 

'  Skot.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpeet, 

The  surface  of  this  region  is  striking  and  peculiar,  presenting  three  aucceasive  mountain 
•tinges,  runnmg  parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  Tho  first,  called  Lange  Kloof,  is 
between  20  and  60  milea  from  the  ocean,  the  breadth  of  the  intermediate  plain  l^ing  great- 
est in  the  west.  The  second  chain,  called  the  Zwaarte  Ber;^,  or  Black  Mountain,  rises  at 
an  interval  nearly  similar  behind  the  first,  ia  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged,  and 
consista  oilen  of  double  or  even  triple  ranges.  Behind,  at  the  distance  of  80  or  100  miles, 
rises  the  Nieuweldta  Gebirgte,  the  loftiest  range  in  Southern  Africa.  The  summits,  to  a 
great  extent,  are  covered  with  snow ;  from  which  circumstance  tho  eastern  and  most  elevated 
part  ia  called  the  Sneuwberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  whose  highest  pinnacles  are  not  sup- 
posed to  fall  short  of  10,000  feet  The  plain  nearest  the  sea  ia  fertile,  well  watered,  richly 
clothed  with  grass  and  trees,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  agreeable  climate.  The  plains  betweim 
the  aucceasive  rangea  are  elevated,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  specitis  of  arid 
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desert  called  Karroo.  The  southern  plain,  in  particular,  is  almost  entirely  compoecd  of  the 
gcea'  Karroo,  S()0  miles  in  length  and  nearly  100  in  breadth,  covered  with  a  hard  and  im- 
penetrable soil,  almost  unfit  for  any  vegetation.  Alon?  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwberg,  however, 
there  is  a  considerable  tract,  finely  watered,  and  affording  very  rich  pasturage.  Beyond 
the  mountains  the  territory  is  for  some  space  bleak  and  sterile ;  but  it  gradually  improves 
till  it  opens  into  the  extensive  pastoral  plain  occupied  by  the  Boshuanns.  So  far  as  this  has 
been  explored  to  the  northward,  it  becomes  always  more  fertile,  though  to  the  west  there 
has  been  observed  a  desert  of  very  great  extent.  The  eastern  coast  also  consists  chiefly  of  a 
fine  pastoral  plain,  occupied  by  the  various  CaflVe  tribes,  and  broken  by  some  chains  of 
mountains,  the  direction  of  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored. 

Rivers  do  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  a  country  of  which  the  general  character  is 
arid.  The  principal  are  those  which  flow  down  from  both  sides  of  the  great  boundary  chain 
of  the  Nieu\\^eldt  Mountains,  particularly  in  the  eastern  quarter,  where  it  becomes  both 
more  lofty  and  more  distant  from  the  coast.  On  the  side  of  the  colony,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
Camtoos,  the  Zoondag,  and  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  last,  though  the  most  considerable, 
has  not  a  course  of  much  more  than  two  hundred  miles.'  The  smaller  and  more  westerly 
streams  of  the  Breede,  and  the  Gansely,  with  its  tributary  the  Oliphant,  are  chiefly  fed  firom 
the  inferior  chains  along  whose  base  they  flow.  On  the  northern  side,  the  waters  which 
descend  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  unite  and  form  the  Orange  River,  which,  having  flowed, 
first  north-west  and  then  due  west,  through  long  ranges  of  rude  and  desert  territories,  falls 
inio  the  Atlantic  in  about  28°  30'  S.  lat,  after  a  course,  which,  with  its  windings,  must  con- 
siderably exceed  a  thousand  miles.  In  the  Catfre  territories,  several  estuaries  open  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  early  course  of  which  is  little  more  than  conjectured ;  but  travellers 
through  the  Boshuana  territory  crossed  streams  which,  from  their  direction,  appeared  likely 
to  reach  that  receptacle. 


! 
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Sbot.  H— 'Natural  Oeography. 
SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Orange  and  Fish  rivers ;  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  ocean.  The  country  extends  from  S.  lat.  28°  to  S.  lat.  .35°,  that  of  the 
Cape  Lagullas. 

Peningida  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  rocks  of  which  this  tract  is  composed,  are 
granite,  gneiss,  clay  slate,  greywacke,  quartz  rock,  sandstone,  and  augite  greenstone,  or  do- 
ferite.  Of  tliese  the  most  abundant  arc  granite  and  sandstone ;  the  next  in  frequency  Me 
clay  slate  and  greywacke ;  and  the  least  sequent  are  gneiss  and  dolerite.  In  some  parts, 
as  Steinberg,  the  sandstone  is  traversed  by  veins  of  red  iron  ore.  The  Neptunian  forma- 
tions, viz.  the  gneiss,  clay  slate,  greywacke,  .^uartz  rock,  and  sandstone,  are  variously  altered 
and  upraised  by  the  granite,  and  traversed  bv  veins  of  the  augite  greenstone.  The  hill 
named  Lion's  Rump  is  composed  of  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  sandstone ;  granite  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Lion's  Head ;  the  Table  Mountain,  in  its  lower  and  middle  part,  is 
composed  of  red  sandstone,  clay  slate,  and  greywacke,  which  rest  on  granite :  the  upper  pert 
of  the  mountain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  horizontally  stratified  sandstone.  The 
Devil's  Peak  has  the  same  general  structure  and  composition  as  the  Table  Moantain. 

The  ranges  of  mountains  which  nin  northward  from  the  Cape  peninsula  to  Orange  or 
Gariep  River  are  composed  of  granite  and  slate,  with  vast  deposits  of  sandstone  and  quartz 
rock,  with  numerous  table-shaped  summits ;  thus  showing  a  similarity  of  composition  in 
these  mountains  to  those  of  the  Cape  peninsula.  The  three  great  ranges  of  mountains  that 
run  f/om  east  to  west  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  characterised  by  the  vast  abun- 
dance of  sandstone  reposing  in  horizontal  strata  upon  the  granite  and  slate,  forming  the 
middle  and  very  often  the  highest  parts  of  the  chain. 

Geolofft/  of  the  Table-land. — From  the  third  range  onwards  to  lat.  30°  S.,  the  prevailing 
rock  in  the  plains  and  hills  is  sandstone.  At  Dwaal  River,  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  there 
are  rocks  of  augite  greenstone  and  basalt,  probably  traversing  the  sandstone.  The  Karee- 
bergen,  or  Dry  Mountains,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  are  principally  composed  of  sand- 
stone, in  horizontal  strata,  and  everywhere  exhibit  beautiful  table-shaped  summits.  This 
sandstone  rock  continues  onward  to  lat.  3C°  S.,  to  near  Mud  Gap,  where  true  quartz  rock 
and  vesicular  trap  appear.  In  lat.  29°  15'  32"  S.,  mountains,  called  the  Asbestus  Moun- 
tains, composed  of  clay  slate,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  occur ;  thin  veir^  of  asbestus  tra- 
verse the  slate.  In  the  same  nwuntain  green  opal  and  pitchstone  occur.  To  the  north  of 
these  mountains,  at  Klaarwater,  are  vast  beds  of  limestone,  disposed  horizuitally,  enclosing 
organic  remains.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the 
whole  of  the  tabie-iand  of  Afi*ica  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River  is  composed  of  limestone 
in  horizontal  strata,  clay  slate,  sandstone  and  quartz  rock,  granite,  greenstone,  Berpentine, 
and  potstone. 
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SoBSEOT.  2. — Botany. 

If  our  botanical  obeervations  on  certain  countries  are  often  limited  for  want  of  information, 
it  is  &r  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  region  in  question,  which,  almost  ever  since  it  has  been 
known  to  Europeans,  has  been  a  never-fiiiling  source  of  botanical  novelty  to  green-housea 
and  conservatories :  and  in  proportion  to  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  is  the  difficulty  of  select- 
ing, consistently  with  brevity,  what  is  most  useful  and  interesting.  "  All  that  I  had  pic- 
tured to  myself,"  exclaims  Mr.  Burchell,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  modern  travellers, 
"  respecting  the  riches  of  the  Cape  in  botany,  wad  far  surpassed  by  what  I  saw  in  one  day's 
walk.  At  every  step  a  different  plant  appeared ;  and  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  description 
of  the  country,  if  it  should  be  compared  to  a  botanic  garden,  neglected  and  left  to  grow  in 
a  state  of  nature ;  so  great  was  the  variety  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  As  I  walked  along," 
he  continues,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  variety  and  profusion,  I  could  not  for  some  time  divest 
myself  of  feelings  of  regret,  that  at  every  step  my  foot  crushed  some  beautiful  plant ;  for  it 
is  not  easy,  during  one's  first  rambles  in  this  country,  to  lay  aside  a  kind  of  respect  with 
which  it  is  customary  in  Europe  to  treat  the  Proteas,  the  Ericas,  the  Pelargoniums,  the  Chi- 
ronias,  the  Royenas,  &c.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  botanical  riches  of  the  country,  I  need 
only  state,  that  in  the  short  distance  of  one  English  mile,  though  the  most  favourable  season 
had  passed,  and  many  of  the  bulbous  and  herbaceous  plants  had  disappeared  under  the  influ- 
ence of  tlie  drought,  I  collected  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  105  distinct  species ;  and  I  believe 
that  more  than  double  that  number  may,  by  searching  at  different  times,  be  found  on  the 
same  ground."  • 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  calculated  so  much  to  strike  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  as  the  great 
extent  of  certain  groups,  and  the  vast  number  of  different  kinds  included  in  them.  Among 
them  may  especially  be  enumerated  the  Heaths  (Jig.  837.),  for  which  the  Cape  has  long 

been  celebrated,  and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
which  are  femiliar  to  all  of  us  from  the  great 
number  cultivated  (no  less  than  500*  species  and 
varieties)  in  the  green-houses  of  our  gardens. 
Yet  in  the  colony,  notwithstanding  their  elegance 
and  beauty,  so  little  do  they  strike  the  attention 
of  the  people,  that  they  have  not  even  a  name : 
but  when  spoken  of,  are  indiscriminately  called 
bosjes  (bushes).  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  range  of  the  Heaths  is  very  extensive ; 
for,  on  coming  to  the  Karroo  Pass,  Mr.  Burchell 
observes,  "  four  of  the  strongest  and  most  cha- 
riicteristic  features  of  Cape  botany,  the  Ericae,  the 
Diosmse,  the  Proteaceous  and  Restiaceous  tribes, 
entirely  disappear ;  nor  did  I  meet  again  with  any 
of  them  till  two  years  afterwards,  when  I  re- 
entered the  same  botanical  parallel  at  Zwartwa- 
ter  Poort,  lying  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
M  Karroo  Pass,  but  at  6°  long,  more  to  the  eastward.  The  Heath  was  Erica  Plukenetii. 
This  lovely  tribe  had  attended  me  the  whole  way  from  Cape  Town,  till  now  that  I  was 
arrived  at  the  very  door  of  the  desert,  beyond  which  the  scorching  heat  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  exist;  and  it  seemeu  as  if  this  handsome  species  had  accompanied  me  till 
the  last  moment,  to  take  a  long  farewell  in  the  name  of  the  whole  femily."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  m  Europe,  the  single  species,  tfie  common  Heath,  or  Ling  {Erica  vulgaris 
Lm.),  extending  as  it  does  from  Lapland  to  Italy  in  the  plains,  and  oi.  the  mountains  even 
to  Morocco,  occupies  a  greater  extent  of  surface 

"empurpled  with  the  Heather's  dye," 
than  the  300  species  which  are  enumerated  as  notives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "  Amidst 
all  these  beauties,"  says  Captain  Carmichael,  "  the  Cape  Heaths  stand  confessedly  unri- 
valled. Nature  has  not  restricted  these  elegant  shrubs  to  one  particular  soil  or  situation. 
You  meet  with  them  in  the  marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  in  the  richest  soil,  and  oii 
th(>  bare  mural  cliffs;  on  the  acclivities  of  the  hills  and  the  tops  of  "le  highest  monntnins 
The  form  of  their  flowers  is  as  varied  as  their  colours;  some  are  cup-shaped,  some  globular, 
fromj!  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  others  that  of  a  cylinder  contracted  at  the  mouth,  or 
swelled  out  like  a  trumpet ;  some  are  smooth  and  glossy ;  others  covered  with  down,  or  with 
R  mucilage.  The  predominant  colour  is  red :  but  you  meet  with  v/hite,  green,  yellow,  and 
purple ;  of  every  colour,  in  short,  but  blue ;  a  fact  which  deserves  notice,  when  we  con 
sider  the  almost  unlimited  extent  of  the  gents." 
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The  Protokoem  (Jiff.  R88.)  constituio  an  equally  striking  foati\ro  at  the  Capo ;  a  tribe  of 
plantD  almost  wholly  oonflno<l  to  tho  Hoiithorn  hniniaphero.  Noui'ly  200  spocieB  are  known 
to  bo  nativi*  of  Houthorn  AfVicn ;  and  of  thuiio,  inanv  are  conapicuoua  for  tho  oxtromo 
beauty  and  magnitude  of  their  flowors,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  caroleiw 
ubaorver.  Thiwe  who  havo  viaitod  Capo  Town  cannot  fail  to  bo  acquainted  with  tho  Silver 
Tree,  no  lum  remarkable  for  the  delicate  ailky  covnrinff  of  itM  foliage  than  for  ilii  largo  and 
showy  bloHMomx ;  ynt  this  is  tho  common  funi  of  tho  place.  Near  Cape  Town  is  a  villuku 
called  Witteboom,  a  name  which  with  groat  propriety  it  has  rocoived,  on  account  of  the 
DuiiiorouH  plimtiitiouH  of  largo  Witteboom,  or  Hiivor  True,  which  grow  about  it.  Tho  native 
station  of  this  hiuulHonu^  tree  in  the  nloping  ground  at  tho  ftMit  of  tho  eastern  side  of  Tahlo 
Mountain ;  and  ut  present  v«)ry  largo  groves  occupy  the  northern  side,  next  the  town.  That 
tiiis  piano,  Mr.  Iluroholl  olworvoH,  should  l)0  tho  only  part  in  all  tho  colony  whero  it  grows 
wild,  can  bo  no  ohjoot  of  wonder  to  any  |H)rson  who  has  the  least  knowlo<lgo  of  tho  cha- 
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ractcr  of  Capo  botany ;  since  the  natural  places  of  growth  of  a  multitude  of  other  plants 
are  circumscribed  by  limits  iHiually  contracted.    "Next  to  the  Heaths,"  says  a  late  intelli- 

Sont  naturalist,  "  tor  variety  and  beauty  stand  tho  Protoas.  In  tho  stem,  the  leaves,  tho 
owor,  and  tho  fruit  of  these  plants,  there  ap|)ears  such  diversity,  as  if  nature  had  crc.ited 
tlioni  with  a  viow  to  sotting  botanical  arrangement  at  dotiance ;  and  the  name  imposed  on 
tlio  genus  would  seem  to  indicate  tliat  she  ha^  been  in  some  degree  successful.  The  Silver 
tree  ^Prvtea  argenlen)  grows  to  tho  height  of  a  iniddling-8ize<l  tree ;  wh'le  the  Protea 
ropens  {^tf,  62)0.),  ot  tho  other  oxtremo,  creeps  along  tho  sand,  and  boars  on  its  slender 
stem,  a  flower,  wltich,  from  its  size  and  colour,  nii^ht  at  first  sight  bo  mistaken  for  an  orange. 
The  intonnodiate  8|wce  is  w^nipied  by  upwards  ot  sixty  siwcies,  which  display  an  extraor- 
dinary diversity  in  form  and  habit.  Some  have  small  blossoms  that  attract  the  attention  of 
no  one  except  tlio  botanist;  others,  at  tho  elevation  of  a  few  inches,  bear  a  flower  tiint  ex- 
ceeds in  size  the  cn>wn  of  a  hat,  and  strikes  with  wonder  tho  most  indilferent  ])asseng(>r. 
In  the  inflorescence  of  seine  species,  particularly  the  Protea  mellifora  (Jig.  840.),  a  vast 
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quantity  of  honey  is  secreted,  which  attracts  swarms  of  lx;cs,  beetles,  and  other  insects, 
whose  vnriegtttetl  colours  and  active  movements  iieighteu  the  interest  of  tlie  scot." ;  nor  is 
this  interest  at ,».!!  tliininiiilic-ii,  wheit  ti'e  v'npe  iiumining-l)ir(l  {Certhia  chalybea)  joins  tliK 
animatiHl  grou(i,  and,  perching  on  the  border  of  the  chalice,  darts  ita  tubular  tongue  into  the 
bottem  of  tiie  flower,  or  snaps  at  tiie  insects  as  Uiey  buu  around. 
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'I'hi!  colony  owns  some  gratitude  to  the  person  who  introduced  the  Pino  to  an  acquaint- 
aiuM!  with  llie  Silver  tree.  Tho  contrast  is  not  stronger  between  a  black  man  and  a  white 
tliuii  between  tlicse  trees:  yet,  like  tbem,  they  (tossess  several  striking  faints  of  resem- 
blance. 'J'ho  seeds  in  both,  t()r  instance,  are  contained  in  cones;  when  once  cut  down, 
neiliiiir  of  tiiem  revives  in  sluxits  from  the  trunk;  tlie  uimual  branebes  in  iHHh  spring  out  in 
a  (;iri-iu  round  tlie  stem ;  and  in  liotli,  the  branches,  as  well  as  tho  minute  twigs,  are  covi.'rod 
witli  leaves.  But  the  leaves  of  the  I'ine  are  mere  lines  without  i)ren(!tli,  stnootb,  rigid,  and 
«>t'  a  dark  grot)n  colour ;  whereas  those  of  tho  Hi'  /er  tree  aro  lance-shaped,  soft,  and  clothed 
wiih  a  white  vliug,  more  delicate  than  silk,  which,  blending  its  hue  with  the  white  |>uren- 
chyiiia  of  the  leal|  gives  it  the  appearance  of  sky-blue  satin.  The  effect  of  a  strong  wind 
on  ilie  mingled  foliage  of  these  trees  is  peculiarly  pleasing. 

'I'he  Silver  tree  is  diircious.  The  fertile  flowers  are  separated  by  the  acale  of  the  cone. 
Atler  the  germ  has  been  fecundated,  the  scales  begin  to  grow,  and  at  length  overtop  the 
petals,  gathering  them  in  a  bunch,  entirely  concealed  from  view.  When  the  fVuit  is  become 
ripe,  the  sun  begins  to  act  on  the  scales;  they  curl  out  at  the  top  and  contract  at  the  base, 
graclually  squeezing  out  the  nut,  until  it  arrives  at  the  aperture,  when,  spreading  out  the 
white  liairy  border  of  the  corolla,  it  assumes  a  feathery  appearance,  like  the  seeu-down  ol 
a  syngonesious  plant.  In  this  state  it  remains,  ready  to  be  wafted  by  the  first  gale  that 
blows :  but  to  ensure  the  ultimate  object  of  nature,  the  transportation  of  the  seed,  the 
long  capillary  stylo  ond  its  round  stigma  remain  attached  to  it,  and,  the  latter  being  too 
large  to  slip  through  the  narrow  throat  of  the  corolla,  the  seed  is  thus  suspended  by 
the  style,  and  descends  to  tho  ground  somewhat  in  tho  manner  of  an  aeronaut  in  his  para- 
chute. 

More  numerous  than  tho  Proteaceo),  though  of  humbler  growth,  and  bearing  smaller  but 
not  less  brilliant  flowers,  are  the  Fig  Marigolds  {Me»e.mhryanthemum),  a  genus  almost  pecu- 
liar to  Southern  Africa.  Tho  principal  species  of  this  plant,  of  which  upwards  of  3(K)  have 
bt>en  enumerated,  seem  admirably  adapted  tor  flxing  tho  loose  shifting  sand,  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  country  is  covered,  spreading  over  the  ground  from  a  central  point ;  a 

j^o  specimen  shades  a  great  extent  of  surface,  and  afl^rds  a  singular  relief  to  the  eye, 

'•■ :  \ed  by  the  powerful  retraction  of  light.     In  its  thick  fleshy  foliage,  it  possesses  a  maga- 

;i;  jf  juices,  which  enables  it  to  bear,  without  shrinking,  a  long  privation  of  moisture,  at 
ttie  same  time  that  i"  gives  shelter  to  the  nascent  shoots  of  other  plants  which  spring  up  in 
its  bosom.  The  mucilaginous  capsules  of  tho  Hottentot  Fig  (M.  edule)  arc  the  chief  mate- 
rial of  an  agreeable  preserve.  Nature  has  made  a  beautiful  i)rovision  for  the  increase  of 
some  of  tho  annual  kinds  of  Fig  Marigold,  in  the  property  of  the  capsule,  which,  contrary 
to  most  fruits  of  the  kind,  is  firmly  closed  in  a  period  of  drought  and  only  opens  and  dis- 
charges tho  seed  in  wet  weather,  when  the  parched  and  sandy  deserts  which  this  plant  inha- 
biU)  are  moistened  with  the  proliflc  rain.  Even  after  having  been  long  gathered,  the  ca})- 
sule  retains  the  same  property,  being  shut  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  readily  expanding  wide 
in  water,  and  very  rapidly  in  warm  water.  Mesembryanthemum  coriarium  of  Burcliell  is 
employed  by  the  Hottentots  for  tanning  leather. 

The  Stapelioj,  or  Carrion  flowers  (fiff.  841.),  are  a  numerous  and  highly  curious  genua, 
with  s<iunre,  succulent,  leafless  stems  and  flowers  resembling  Star-fish.  They  derive  their 
latter  appellation  from  their  abominable  odour,  which  so  much  resembles  that  of  putrid  meat, 
that  insects  are  deceived  by  it,  and  even  in  hot-houses  (where  110  species  are  now  culti- 
vated), they  deposit  upon  them  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when 
the  larvaj  perish  for  want  of  animal  foal.  This  is  not  the  only  service  which  these  unsa- 
voury plants  render.  Spielniann  brought  home  a  species,  well  known  to  the  Hottentots  by 
the  name  of  Gnuap  (.Stapclia  piltfera) :  it  has  an  insipid,  yet  cool  and  watery  taste,  and  is 
used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  thirst;  for  which  purpose  it  would  seem  Provi- 
doDco  has  designed  it,  by  placing  it  only  in  hot  and  arid  tracts  of  country.  "  In  passing 
through  the  Karroo,  I  expected  to  have  seen  abundance  of  Stapelias,  but  scarcely  half  a 
■Jdzpu  appeared.  No  part  of  the  colony  seems  to  be  so  rich  in  them  as  the  dry  sandy  regions 
of  llie  western  coast,  where  they  cover  a  tract  of  many  degrees  of  latitude  in  extent,  dis- 
appearing to  the  eastward,  though  their  associates.  Aloes,  Mesembryantliemum,  and  Aizoon, 
were  now  and  then  much  farther  north." 

Aloes  certainly  are  far  more  numerous  than  Stapelias,  and  more  remarkable  for  their 
varied  mwle  of  growth,  and  the  curious  form  of  their  succulent  leaves,  than  for  the  elegance 
of  their  flowers,  though  many  of  them,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  are  not  destitute  of 
bcinity.  Mr.  BurchoU  observed  in  his  excursions,  when  halting  for  the  night  in  a  rocky 
Hitualioti,  near  a  small  river,  the  fine  scarlet  blossoms  of  a  new  kind  of  Aloe  (A.  clavijlora 
Ihirch.)  decorating  tlie  Imrren  rocks,  and  giving  a  certain  gay  and  cultivated  look  to  a  spot, 
wliicl'.,  witliout  it,  wouid  have  appeared  a  rude  neglected  waste. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  the  Aloe  tribe  (Jifr.  842.)  for  the  herbarium,  and  as  they 
have  not  been  studied  in  their  native  deserts,  all  that  we  know  of  them,  or  nearly  so,  is  from 
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the  species  cultivated  in  green-houses,  and  these 
amount  to  170  different  kinds.  Among  them,  the 
Aloe  dichotoma  is  not  the  least  remarkable ;  tl)0 
Cokenboom,  or  the  Quiver  tree  of  the  Hottentots,  so 
called,  because  natives  of  the  western  coast  make 
their  quivers  of  its  wood.  Aloe  spicata  is  said  tu  be 
extensively  cultivated  at  the  Cvpe  of  Good  Hope,  to 
obtain  from  it  Hepatic  Aloes,  like  that  of  the  Burba- 
does  Aloe  (A.  socotrina).  The  place  of  the  Cactuses 
(a  genus  wholly  unknown  to  the  Old  World)  seems 
to  be  occupied  by  a  peculiar  and  very  extensive  ^roup 
of  Euphorbias,  which  have  the  fantastic  and  varied 
forms  of  that  singular  tribe,  and  occupy  t)ie  very 
Mune  arid  "nd  rocky  situations.  Many  of  them  rise 
to  a  vast  height,  with  their  highly  succulent  and 
oilen  prickly  and  angled  stems  and  branches  not 
unlike  candelabra.  The  acrid  milky  juice  in  them 
is  highly  elaborated;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
men  ana  cattle  suffer  from  the  great  abundance  of 
these  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  afford  a  most 
powerful  poison  (especially  E.  mammillaris),  by  which 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  arrows  and  assagays  are  ren- 
dered most  deadly.  Vaillant  mentions  the  great  sufferings  he  underwent,  by  treadinir  with 
his  bare  feet  upon  the  thornv  Euphorbia  meloformis  {Jig.  843.).     E.  tuberosus,  and  many 

other  species,  are  reported  to  occasion  the  strangury  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year  to  cattle  browsing  upon  them ;  and  this  state- 
ment seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  Mr.  Burchell's  o.\en  being  taken 
ill  of  that  disorder  in  spots  where  those  plants  abounded.  Tlie 
Tamus  elephantopus  {fig,  844.)  {Testudinaria  Salisb.  and 
Burch.)  is  ^  very  remarkable  plant,  now  well  known  in  the 
green-houaes  of  the  curious.  The  mountains  of  Graaf-Roynet, 
says  the  latter  author,  are  the  native  soil  of  this  jxtiaordi'iury 

f  reduction,  which  is  called  Hottentot's  Brood  (HotUntoCa  Bread). 
Is  bulb  stands  entirely  above  ground,  and  grows  to  an  enorntons 
size,  frequently  three  feet  in  height  and  dinmeter.  It  is  closely 
studded  with  angular  ligneous  protuberances,  which  give  it  some 
resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  The  inside  is  a  fleshy  substance,  like  a  turnip  in 
consistence  and  colour.  From  the  top  rise  several  annual  twining  stems.  The  Hottentots 
cat  the  inner  substance,  which  is  considered  not  unwholesome,  baked  on  the  ember.s.  It 
will  easily  be  believed  that  this  food  may  not  be  very  unlike  the  East  India  Yam,  since  the 
plant  belongs  to  a  very  closely  allied  genus.  Other  remorkable  genera,  or  tribes,  inhabiting 
the  Cape,  are  the  Iridete,  whose  gaudy  flowers,  for  a  short  season,  give  beauty  and  life,  as  it 
were,  to  the  sandy  deserts,  after  which  their  light  and  scaly  or  tunicated  bulte  are  dispersed 
&r  ajid  wide  by  the  winds ;  the  interesting  terrestrial  Orchidee  (fig.  845.),  whose  large  and 
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brilliant  blossoms  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  of  the  pamsitic  species  of  Tropical  America, 
the  Restiacca;,  a  family  which  the  Ciipe  slmres"  in  common  with  New  iioiiand,  some  indi- 
viduals of  whicri,  especially  Hestia  toctorum,  afford  excellent  thatching  tor  houses;  nume- 
rous grasses;  shrnbl)y  Boniginem,  with  vivid  blossoms,  particularly  belonging  to  the  genus 
Echium ;  numerous  8|)ecies  of  Cc!:'Htru8,  of  LobeliaceK,  of  Phylica,  Brunia,  Thesium,  and 
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Chironia;  the  •plendid  Strelitzia  {Jig-  846.),  ao  named  by  Mr.  Alton,  in  compliment  to  tha 

queen  of  George  III,  "  and  which  stands,"  says  Sir  J.  L. 
fjfr-^  M  t/A  y1  846  Smith,  "  on  the  sure  basis  of  botanical  knowledge  and  zeal, 
[^^Mn/^jJ  *°  which  I  can  bear  an  ample  and  very  disinlereBted  testiiiio- 

GtMfii'^W^^^P^  "y<" — numerous  plants  of  the  Natural  Order  Rutacew,  to 

SIimKKf/J'i^  which  belongs  the  Dioema,  the  powerfully  scented  Buku*  oi 

the  Hottentots  (who  take  delight  in  mixing  it  with  greiisn  and 
smearing  their  bodies  with  it),  and  now  of  our  Pharmacopuiius; 
Apocyne©  (including  Stapelias),  several  Umbelliferns  some 
of  them  /ery  remarkable,  among  which  is  the  Tondelblud,  or 
tinder-plant  (Hermas  depauperata),  whose  down  supplies  the 
natives  with  tinder,  and  which  may  be  removed  from  the 
leaves  in  an  entire  mass  (so  closely  are  the  fibres  interwoven), 
and  stretched  out  so  as  to  be  modelled  into  little  caps,  stock- 
ingp,  &.C.,  to  which  the  impression  of  the  veuiing  of  the  leaves 
gives  a  beautiful  appearance :  numerous  kinds  of  Rhus,  Cliiy- 
tia,  Pharnaceum,  Statice,  Crassula,  and  other  genera  of  tlie 
same  family,  Ornithogalum,  Anthericum,  Lachenalia,  Aspa- 
ragus, Juncus,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  Juncus  ser- 
ratus: — "Many  rivers,"  Mr.  Burchell  observes,  "are  choked 
up  with  the  plant  called  Palmiet  {Juncus  serralus)  by  the  colonists,  and  from  which  one 
river,  in  particular,  derives  its  name.  Some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  plant  may  be 
gained  by  imagining  a  vast  number  of  Ananas,  or  Pine-apple  plants,  without  fruit,  so  thickly 
crowded  together  as  to  cover  the  sides,  and  even  the  middle,  of  the  stream,  standing  seldom 
higher  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface,  but  generally  under  water,  whenever  the 
river  swells  above  its  ordinary  height  The  stems  which  support  them  are  of  the  Ihicknesa 
of  a  man's  arm ;  black,  and  of  a  very  tough  and  spongy  substance ;  generally  wimple,  though 
not  rarely  divided  into  one  or  two  branches.  They  rise  up  from  the  bottom,  not  oflen  iii  an 
upright  posture,  but  inclined  by  the  force  of  the  current.  They  have  very  much  the  growth 
of  Dragon-trees  {Dracana),  or  of  some  palms,  from  which  latter  resemblance  they  liHve 
obtained  their  name :— Cliffortia,  a  curious  genus  in  RosacesB ;  numerous  Salvite,  several 
species  of  Scrophularine  and  Selaginece ;  a  remarkable  genus  of  Cruciferse,  Heliophila, 
many  of  whose  species  have  blue  flowers,  an  unusual  colour  in  that  natural  order ;  a  vast 
quantity  of  Geraniaceoe,  particularly  of  the  genus  Pelargonium,  which  are  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Cape;  Hermannia,  and  some  Malvaceee.  Polygalse  abound;  as  do  Leguminnesc, 
among  which  are  several  confined  to  that  country,  and  highly  ornamental,  as  Lebeckia, 
Raihia,  Liparia,  Hypocalyptus,  Sarcophyllum,  Aspalathus,  Hallia,  &c.  ludigofene  prevail 
very  much,  and  the  Acacias,  which  present  some  remarkable  species.  A.  vera  and  A.  ca- 
pensis  are  often  loaded  with  large  lumps  of  very  good  and  clear  gum,  and  they  fiave  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  true  Acpcia  of  the  av.cients,  or  the  tree  which  yields  the  gum- 
arabic,  as  to  have  been  considered  the  same  specie.o.  Wherever  these  trees  are  wounded, 
the  gum  exudes;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  i,rop  might  thus  be  annually  obtained  with- 
out destroying  them.  If  a  computation  could  be  made  of  the  quantity  that  might  be  obtained 
froJj  those  trees,  only,  which  skirt  the  river  Gariep  and  its  branches,  amounting  to  a  line  of  wood 

(reckoning  both  sides)  of  more  tlian  2000  miles,  it 
might  be  worth  v/hile  to  teach  and  encourage  llie 
natives  to  collect  it,  v/hich  they  would  readily  do, 
if  they  knew  that  tobacco  could  always  be  had  in 
exchange.  Indeed,  the  supply  th.us  obtained  would 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  consumption  of 
Britain.  The  Acacia  capensis  {Jig.  847.)  {Doom- 
boom),  or  Thorn  tree,  Wittedoorn  {Whitethorn), 
and  Karrodoorn  {Karrothorn)  has  straight  white 
thorns,  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  is  certainly  the 
most  abundant  and  widely  disseminated  tree  of  the 
extra-tropical  parts  of  Southern  Africo..  Acacia 
GirafTiD  abounds  in  the  Bichuana  country,  and  was 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who  saw  it  there  for 
the  first  time,  and  describes  it  as  a  remarkable  species,  having  thick  brown  thorns  and  an 
oval  pod  of  a  solid  mealy  substance  within,  and  which  never  opens  as  those  of  other  Acacias: 

*  '•  A  Honniitiit  Imine  severely  wniiniind  by  the  hiirstini;  of  n  eiin,  his  cnmpnnions  cxprecsed  so  much  fnith  in 
the  powers  of  Moekoe-nzvii  (Bonkan  nineitnA  nQ  a  \v»?h  to  c!eR!i?{'  .ijk!  h:;".!  thr  VvOtMiil,  that  i  hliiMvtMi  il  to  bo 
u«(':l.  Our  Hriiall  stock  of  this  li(|iii(l  noon  fiiiliiig.  we  had  reroiirse  to  aii  infusion  of  the  Diosiiia  leaves  in  hramly 
with  which  the  wound  was  washed  niiiht  and  mominK  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  etJi'ct  of  this  application 
being  very  satisfactory.  The  Bockoe  or  Bncku-n7,yii  is  made  hy  simply  piittinR  the  leaves  of  Diosmn  serralifolia, 
or  some  other  species  of  the  same  peniis,  into  a  liottle  of  cold  vinegar,  and  leaving  thsni  to  steep ;  the  vines/nr 
lieinn  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  the  inftision  has  been  made,  Kai  sometimES  tiirnini!  to  a 
AucilBEe." 
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in  this  resemblinjf  only  tne  A.  atomiphylla.  The  head  of  it  is  thick  and  spreading,  and  ot 
a  highly  peculiar  form,  which  distinguishes  it  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  culled  Kutiieel-dtiurn 
{Camei-tkorn),  because  tho  canielopard  browses  chiefly  on  it;  and  is  one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  these  regions.  Its  wood  is  exc  vely  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  dark  or  reddish  brown  colour, 
and  is  used  by  the  Bichuanaa  for  ii.  .r  smaller  domestic  utensils,  as  spoons,  knite-handles,  &c. 
Though  other  species  resemble  the  A.  Giraffte  in  form  and  growth,  yet  the  pofl  alone  is  sul- 
ficinnt  to  distinguish  it  easily  from  ill  others.  A.  dctinens  is  so  called  by  Mr.  Burchell  from 
tho  following  circumstance.  Describing  the  country  about  Zand  Valley  (Sand  Valley)  in 
lat.  29^  48',  he  says: — "  The  largest  shrubs  were  nearly  five  feet  high,  a  plant  quite  new 
to  me,  but  well  known  to  the  Klaarwater  people  by  the  name  of  Haakedoorii  {Hookthorn). 
I  was  preparing  to  cut  some  specimens,  when,  though  proceeding  with  the  utmost  caution, 
a  small  twig  caught  hold  of  oi.o  sleeve.  While  trying  to  disengage  myself  with  the  other 
hand,  both  arms  were  seized  by  these  rapacious  thorns,  and  the  more  I  tried  to  extricute 
myself,  the  more  entangled  I  became ;  till,  at  last,  it  seized  hold  of  my  hat  also,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  iVeo  but  by  main  force,  and  at  the  expense 
of  tearing  all  my  clothes.  I  therefore  callml  for  help,  and  two  of  my  men  came  and  released 
me  by  cutting  off  the  troublesome  branches.  In  iDvenge  for  this  ill-treatment,  I  determined 
to  give  to  the  tree  a  name,  ..Inch  should  serve  to  caution  future  travellers  against  venturing 
within  its  clutches."  The  roots  of  A.  elephantinum  constitute  a  favourite  tbod  of  the  ele- 
phant. The  Composite  are  extremely  widely  dispersed ;  many  being  woody  kinds,  espe- 
cially of  Aster,  while  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
Gnaphaliums  and  Xeranthemums  {fig.  848.)  are 
quite  astonishing:  many  of  them  retain  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  flower  long  after  they  have  been 
gathered,  and  hence  derive  their  name  of  Everlasb- 
mgs.  A  great  variety  of  timber  is  found  along  the 
tract  of  coast  that  stretches  to  Plettenberg's  &y,  a 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles ;  but  the  in(K)lence  or 
apathy  of  the  Dutch  rendered  it  of  little  use  to  the 
colonists.  The  only  kind  that  has  been  introduced 
into  general  use  is  tlie  Geel  Hout  {Taxu»  elongala), 
which  is  employed  in  house-building.  For  furniture, 
they  occasionally  use  Stink  Hout  {Laurus  teterri- 
ma),  though  the  execrable  odour  it  difllises  for  some 
time  after  it  has  been  worked,  forms  a  well-ground- 
ed objection  to  its  general  adoption.  It  possesses 
the  colour,  hardness,  and  durability  of  the  heart  of  oak. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  surrounding  Algoa  Bay  are,  in  many  respects, 
difl'erent  from  those  of  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  The  Heaths  and  Proteas  almost  disap- 
pear, and  in  their  room  are  numerous  species  of  Aloe  and  Euphorbia.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  garnish  the  rocks  and  precipices,  the  Aloe  perfoliata  alone  occupies  the  plains,  and, 
with  its  superb  scarlet  spikes,  resembles,  at  a  distance,  skirmishing  parties  of  British  soldiers. 
A  singular  species  of  Euphorbia  (E.  Caput  Medusa?)  grows  also  in  the  plains  among  the 
grass,  v/here  it  appears  as  a  round  ball,  without  stem  or  leaves,  and  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  common  Echinus.  In  dry  weather  the  cattie  eat  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
juice.  Many  useful  plants  grow  here :  the  stem  of  Zamia  cycadifolia,  when  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  resembles  a  large  Pine  Apple.  It  is  called  the  Hottentot  Bread  Fruit.  These  people 
bury  it  for  some  months  in  llie  ground,  then  pound  it,  and  extract  a  quantity  of  fiirinaceous 
matter  of  the  nature  of  sago.  With  infinite  labour  they  dig  the  root  of  a  species  of  An- 
tholyza,  which  lodges  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  hardest  gravelly  soil.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  an  iron  crow-bar,  and  the  produce  of  half 
an  hour's  toil,  which  they  call  Untjie,  does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  chestnut.  Various  other 
bulbs  of  the  classes  Hexandria  and  Triandria  are  esculent ;  but  the  long  period  of  time  requi- 
site for  their  full  developement  will  for  ever  prevent  their  cultivation  us  an  article  of  fixxl. 
The  flowering  spikes  of  the  Aponogeton  distachyon.  known  by  the  name  of  Water  Untjie, 
are  in  high  repute  as  a  pickle.  The  Arctopus  echi..^  is  has  recently  acquired  a  considera- 
ble share  of  reputation  as  an  antisyphilitic.  It  was  tried  by  some  British  medical  men,  whose 
report  was  favourable.  The  discovery  of  its  virtues  is  due  to  the  Malays,  who  have  long 
used  it.  The  root  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  parsnep,  and  is  the  only  part  em- 
ployed, being  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  administered  to  the  extent  of  n  quart  daily, 
operating  without  any  perceptible  efl'ect  on  the  constitution.  The  Candleberry  Myrtle  {My- 
rica  quercifoUa)  grows  along  the  coast,  on  dry  sandy  plains,  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  where 
hardly  any  other  plant  will  vegetate.  The  wax  is  in  the  form  ot  i  rough  crust,  investing 
the  berries,  and  is  extracted  by  boiling  them  in  water,  straining  the  decoction,  and  suftenng 
it  to  cool.  It  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  possesses  the  hardness,  without  the  tenacity,  of 
bees'-wax.  When  made  into  candles,  it  gives  a  very  fine  light. 
Fungi,  as  well  as  Lichens  and  Mosses,  are  so  very  rarelv  to  be  met  with  in  the  internii 
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of  Southern  AlVica,  that,  of  the  Fungi,  the  first  which  Mr.  Burchell  saw  on  his  journey  wai 
at  Klaarwater,  after  travelling  for  five  months.  Indeed,  it  could  be  hardly  expected  that  the 
|iurched  soil  of  the  Cape  would  suit  the  growth  of  the  Cryptogamis,  which  mostly  delight 
m  moisture. 

It  is  well  known  that  Table  Mountain  is  an  object  of  attraction  to  every  one  who  hat 
viwited  the  Cape:  its  flat  top,  called  the  Table  Land,  is  about  two  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  of  various  breadths,  but  nowhere  exceeding  a  mile.  The  height  is  estimated 
at  :).'^>U()  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  inhabitants  ol 
Ciipo  Town,  that  when  the  Devil  spreads  his  tablecloth  on  the  mountain,  you  may  look  foi 
a  .-itrong  south-east  wind.  In  the  whole  system  of  meteorology,  there  is  not  a  more  infallible 
pnignoBtic.  The  Devil's  tablecloth  is  a  thin  sheet  of  white  vapour,  which  is  seen  rushing 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  while  the  sky  all  around  is  clear  and  unclouded.  The  rapidity 
of  Its  descent  resembles  that  of  water  pouring  over  the  face  of  a  rock.  The  air,  at  the  same 
tiiiio,  begins  to  be  agitated  in  the  valley ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  whole  town  is 
involved  in  dust  and  darkness.  Instantly  the  streets  are  deserted,  every  window  and  door  ia 
siiut  up,  and  Cape  Town  is  as  still  as  if  it  were  visited  by  the  plague.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  a  sheet  of  vapour,  an  immense  cloud  envelopes  the  mountain,  and,  stretching  out  on  all 
Bides,  like  a  magnificent  canopy,  shades  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country  from  the  sun. 
The  inferior  boundary  of  this  cloud  is  regulated,  probably,  by  various  circumstances ;  among 
others,  by  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  Table  Valley,  The 
influence  of  the  latter  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  cloud  never  descends 
farther  than  half-way  into  the  hot  parched  amphitheatre  of  Cape  Town,  it  may  be  observed 
on  the  side  of  Camp's  Bay,  rolling  down  in  immense  volumes  to  the  very  sea,  over  which  it 
sometimes  stretches  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow  it  Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than 
the  appearance  of  this  cloud.  It  is  continually  rushing  down  to  a  certain  point  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  there  vanishing.  Fleeces  arc  seen,  from  time  to  time,  torn  from  its 
skirts  by  the  strength  of  the  wind,  floating  and  whirling,  as  it  were,  in  a  vortex  over  the 
town,  and  then  gruiually  dissolving  away.  But  the  main  body  remains,  as  if  it  were  nailed 
to  the  mountain,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  gale.  There  is  a  constant 
verdure  maintained  on  this  mountain  by  the  moisture  deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  is  frequented  by  botanists.  M.  Ecklon  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  ascent,  in  a  work  very  little  known  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Botanische  Zeitnng,  for 
July,  1827,  published  at  Ratisbon ;  and  with  this  we  shall  conclude  our  already  too  much  ex- 
tended account  of  the  vegetation  of  this  celebrated  promontory : — 

"  Numerous  violent  showers,  accompanied  with  hail,  had,  almost  daily,  for  four  long  weeks, 
frustrated  every  attempt  of  ours  to  undertake  a  botanical  tour,  in  which  we  hoped  to  examine 
the  vegetation  of  Table  Mountain,  during  the  winter  season.  The  top  was  constantly  covered 
with  clouds,  which  rendered  the  ascent  impossible :  but  as  the  unusual  cold  of  this  year  gave 
reason  to  expect  that  ice  would  be  found  on  the  summit,  I  was  the  more  curious  to  see  the 
effect  which  it  would  produce  on  vegetation ;  and  the  occurrence  of  two  fine  wintry  days 
enabled  us  to  start.  My  friend  Heil,  the  companiDU  of  all  my  wanderings,  accompanied  me 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  scarcely  a  cloud  dimming  the  clear  blue  sky.  Our 
ascent  lay  among  the  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  fresh  verdure,  inter- 
spersed with  the  many-coloured  blossoms  of  Oxalie  and  Hypoxis,  that  were  called  forth  by 
the  rain,  ornamented  the  lower  region.  By  the  garden  walls  flowered  the  shnil^  Muralta, 
Heisteria,  Senecio  rosmarinifolius,  Othonna  abrotanifolia,  Nottea  {Selago)  corymbosa,  Cluytia 
pulchella,  &c.  The  water  of  the  great  stream  from  the  Table  Mountain  rolled  down  with 
great  violence.  The  road  ceases  at  the  water-mill  above  the  gardens,  and  we  ascended 
briskly,  finding  Erica  baccans,  Phylica  buxifolia  with  seed,  Achyranthes  aspera,  Moragrandi- 
flora,  and  Cluytia  polygonoides.  A  little  biid  {Sylvia  Pastor?)  enticed  out  by  the  beauty 
of  the  morning,  whistled  his  grasshopper  note  in  the  miller's  fig  trees,  and  even  here,  amid 
all  the  riches  of  Flora,  the  lingering  wish  that  we  could  but  hear  the  nightingale  of  our 
native  land,  convinced  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  wide  world  capable  of  completely 
satisfying  the  wider  wishes  of  the  human  heart.  While  ascending  the 
rock  still  more  toward  the  table-land,  and  between  the  pieces  of  rock, 
Pentea  mucronata,  Agathosma  vill  -  T^lechnum  australe,  Pteris  calo- 
melanos,  Cheilanthes  capensis,  C.  n,.  ,a,  C.  pteroides,  Asplenium 
furcatum,  and  at  the  great  brook,  Lomaria  capensis  and  the  Calla 
ffithiopica  {fig.  849.),  now  appeared  with  multitudes  of  blossoms.  TPhe 
beautiful  day  had  attracted  another  party  to  the  Table  Mountain,  as 
\ve  perceived  by  a  white  flag  waving  on  the  summit.  The  vegeta- 
tion at  Plalle  Klippe,  owing  to  the  late  continued  wet  weather,  hud 
assumed  quite  an  European  aspect.  I  gathered  Cyperus  lancons, 
Viola  angustifolia,  a  Campanula,  Cema  turbinata,'  Stachys  sethiopica, 
and  Monea  collina.  We  were  here  in  the  region  of  tho  Silver  tree, 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Leucadendron  argenteum  forms 
a  small  forest,  at  between  500  and  1000  feet  from  the  Ix)wenberg, 
running  along  the  northern  side  of  tlie  Devil's  Berg  and  Table  Moun 
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Jiin  to  ConRtantia.  Tlio  lovnly  I'rotoa  mollit'ora,  with  red,  reddiah  and  white  flowora,  waa 
hero  in  t\ill  bitKmi,  and  a  Tiiniiiuin,  by  the  gtodi  brittlcntM  of  ita  atctn,  was  near  luttiiif{ 
mo  lUU,  as  I  chiiiff  to  it  to  aid  in«  in  tho  aacont.  Ciuwytha  tlliJbrmiH  had  ahnost  covorod  it  tnio 
of  Vir)(ilin  cii|miiHii«,  nbovu  2()  tbot  hi^h.  IMiillo  Klippit  conxiiitH  of  frninitn,  atrinod  with  hdii- 
Eoiital  Inyeni  of  ^ray  ffrconittone;  at  Honio  huiidriMl  foot  hitthor  up  iH  the  Witte  Klip|it<,  a 
largo  ifranito  roclc  with  a  Hlopin);  to|),  over  which  the  water  runn,  and  as  there  wan  abuniliinc.o 
of  water  at  thia  seaaon,  it  formed  a  nuMt  lH3autiful  icciio.  The  view  win  romantic :  litiliiro 
118  roMo  the  tall  Htuop  uibmi  of  rock  of  the  Table  Mountain ;  not  o  cloud  obacurod  tlio  clmr 
■ky,  and  only  in  the  (ifroator  diiitanco  to  the  north,  a  thick  whitiflli  fog  intercepted  tho  pri>ii< 
poet  of  tlio  whole  chain  of  niountainH.  The  hif^huiit  |)oint  of  the  Ilottuntot'a  Holland  Mouii* 
tain,  HtuttunlNMH-h,  Drakenntein,  and  TulbaKii,  which  may  bo  conaidnrcMl  an  KKMI  ftvet  lii^lK-r 
tlian  Table  MounUiin,  wore  covcro«l  with  nnow.  The  onwani  road  led  thtou^h  vurioua  HhruliH, 
among  which  I  olMorvcd  Hubon  gnllianuin,  lloyona  glabra,  R,  hirsuta,  ColnstruH  lu('i<liiH, 
I'lectronia  vontoaa,  Catwinia  Maurocciiia,  Rhus  angustitblium,  R.  tomontoHum  and  lanct'iiiii, 
I'olyguhi  myrtitblia,  an  Aster,  Martynia  acris,  Gnidia  oppoaititblia;  while  among  thexe,  in 
tho  sandy  spotM,  Ilomuloa  tVagrans,  Lichtonsteinia  Iwviffata,  and  Oulbino  rocurva,  begun  to 
elioot  up  aiul  blossom.  Nunieroua  cows,  ono  of  which  had  a  calf  that  Huflered  us  to  drivo  it 
uwny  tbr  n.oro  patiently  than  a  German  animal  would  have  done,  hurriml  tVom  us,  and  tlicy 
made  tlieir  o»ca|)o  into  flowering  plants  of  Diosma  oppositifolia,  Ilydrocotylo  tomcntotNi,  an 
Aster  witli  blue  flowers,  Adenondra  uniflora,  Asclepias  arborescnns,  Kupliorbia  tuborosii,  and 
fi.  latifoliiu  In  the  thini  ntgion,  about  17U0  feet  above  the  sea,  a  beautiful  watnrtiill  invited 
U!)  to  rest  and  refrotdi  oursolvea  A  <  termometer  which  wo  had  brought  indicated  55°  in  tlio 
sliade  and  70"  in  the  sun,  at  10  a.  m  Round  tho  watertlill  I  saw  Kiggohiria  alVicanu  uith 
tVuit,  Cunonia  caponsis  out  of  flower,  Hypocalyptus  ciuioocens,  Todoa  atHcana,  KriocephaluH 
raceiiiosus,  Myrica  m^rrato,  M,  quercitblia,  Dorckheya  ciliata,  and  I'rotca  lnpidocar|X)n.  I'ro- 
ceinling  onwards,  and  still  ascending,  we  approacheu  the  right  cleil,  which  leads  to  the  sum- 
niit,  betwoon  stoop  rocky  walls.  But,  to  our  great  mortification,  we  tbund  the  entire  flora 
of  tho  place  destroyed  by  a  Are  that  had  been  kindled  about  two  months  ago.  NuUiing  but 
burnt  Btum|)a  remained  of  the  lovely  shrubs  tliat  had  excited  my  admiration  on  a  previous 
uxcurtiion,  and  long  must  it !»  ere  Dieir  Ibrmcr  beauty  can  return.  Such  flres  are  kindUnt 
and  kept  up  during  calm  weather  by  tlie  proprietors  of  Silver  tree  plantations,  to  prevoiit 
such  a  circtimstuncu  accidentally  occurring  during  the  prevalence  of  the  betbre-mcntioiied 
blroiig  south-east  winds,  which  not  only  might  destroy  all  the  trees,  but  prove  highly  diingnr- 
out)  to  the  town.  Only  an  Dxulis  variegata  appeared  between  the  consumed  stumps,  and 
uohind  a  piece  of  rock  we  olisorved  a  shrub  of  lirunia,  with  all  its  leaves  and  most  of  its 
blossoms  ininit  ofl'.  Pieces  of  broken  u;lass  and  old  shoes,  which  lay  scattered  everywhere 
on  the  ground,  showed  the  difliculty  ot  ascending  the  Table  Mountain.  The  Are  had  not, 
however,  reochetl  the  great  deflle,  where  some  AtVican  plonts  ap|>eared;  but  nature,  in 
genera!,  sermcd  as  dead,  and  only  Arnica  r'aselloides,  an  Arctotis,  and  some  leaves  appoar- 
chI,  where  I  had  betbre  found  Aga|)anthus  minor,  Amaryllis  sarniensis,  and  Atragone  angiis* 
lifolia.  To  tho  eye  of  a  botanist,  tlic  scorched  ground  and  consumed  vegetation  looked  like 
So«lom  and  Gomorrah.  Gnaphalium  capitatum  and  Arnica  lanata  now  appeared  in  separate 
spots,  and  broken  branches  covered  with  Parmelia  and  Usnea  lay  scattered  at  our  feet, 
v.'at\od  by  tiio  wind  from  the  ravines  of  tlie  rock.  We  were  now  about  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  here  the  tiro  had  stopped.  At  this  elevatiim  we  (bund  Aster  cymbalari- 
tblius,  a  Buchncra,  and  Solanuni  nigrum  among  the  crevices  of  tho  rocks.  Tho  view  around 
us  wiis  truly  uiajostic ;  aiidcd  to  which,  tlie  drops  of  rain,  driven  by  the  wind  tVom  the  lorty 
rocks  and  steep  clit^  reflortod  back  the  clear  sunbeams,  and  presented  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  A  sudden  whirlwind  lifted  up  a  broken  bush  of  Erica  that  lay  far  beneath  us,  an  1 
carried  it  in  a  moment  higii  over  the  Table  Mountains.  We  had  accomplished  two-thirds 
of  tho  asctent  at  11  a.  m.,  and  arrived  at  a  small  cavern  in  tho  rock,  where  there  is  always 
eonie  water,  that  proves  in  tlie  warm  season  a  groat  refreshment  to  the  weary  travoHor. 
There  I'irica  purpurea,  and  .stimo  Restionee,  were  still  in  bkwm.  The  defile  now  bocaiiie 
narrower,  ami  tlio  pieces  of  riK-k  over  which  we  must  clanilicr  increased  in  size:  the  cold 
WRs  also  iiion;  sensibly  felt  at  our  fingers'  ends,  t!io  thorinoincter  standing  at  4:i°.  Several 
mosses  irrmv  on  the  moist  sides  of  the  rcwk.  Wo  soui.'^iit  the  sunsliiiin  now  as  gladly  n»  in 
this  KJIuation  we  generally  court  the  shade;  but  its  beams  gave  no  more  warmth  tiiuii  tlio 
Maroli  sun  does  in  Germany.  An  Antliyllis,  many  species  of  Restio,  ond  the  Osteosperiniim 
ilieifoliuiii,  an  inhabitant  of  the  plain  ol  Table  Mountiiin,  here  greeted  our  eyes;  and  the 
latter  lirst  iiittiiifested  its  pre.seiice  by  the  strong  smell  of  its  leaves.  Many  specimens  of  the 
Klipp  dacliren  (llyrax  aipciisis)  pooped  out  from  among  the  pieces  of  rock,  but  escaped 
imniediatelv  on  seeing  us;  still  their  curiosity  is  so  great  that  they  soon  reappear,  and  a  per- 
son, by  slaiuiing  (luietly  a  little  while,  may  easily  slioot  them.  Their  flesh  is  goal  eatinir, 
and  has  tiie  flavour  of  hnre.  Mot  a  bin!  rouid  he  either  seen  or  heard  :  but  the  frogs  and 
gnisshoppers  made  plenty  of  noise.  On  the  sides  of  the  rocky  projections  are  Chinese  cha- 
racters, and  many  names,  which  are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  hero<!s  »vho 
hod  accoinolislicd  tliis  ascent  before  us,  gave  assurance  that  we  had  attained  Uie  highest 
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iah  and  white  flowora,  writ 
iU  atom,  won  near  luttiiiK 
I  had  ahnoat  covorml  ii  troo 
tfrnnito,  Btripod  with  hori- 
up  ifl  the  Witte  Kli|i|ii>,  n 
tid  OH  thoro  wan  ahuiuliinoo 
iew  w<i8  nminntiu :  Imtoro 
cloud  obaciinMl  tho  cinir 
»b>r  intercepted  the  proa, 
lotlentot'a  Holland  Moim. 
i(l<<ro(l  an  KKK)  foot  liiKlitr 
mi  thiuuirh  various  MhriilM, 
lirsuU,  CelastruB  lucitiiw, 
omentotium  and  lancnim, 
i;  while  aninnff  thcue,  in 
liilbino  rocurvtt,  bej^im  to 
liat  uufl'ered  ua  to  drive  it 
lurried  from  us,  and  th<7 
ydrocotylo  tomcntowi,  im 
I,  Kupiiorbia  tuberoMi,  and 
jeautifui  waterfiill  invilcd 
iijrl't  indicated  55°  in  tlio 
Kiffxoiaria  africana  witjj 
oa  africana,  Eriocephiilua 
I'rotca  Inpidocarpon.  Fro- 
,  whicli  Icatla  to  the  smiu< 
'0  found  the  entire  flora 
jnthu  ago.    Notliinjf  but 
idmiration  on  a  previous 

Such  firoB  are  kimilml 
J  plantations,  to  previuit 
of  tlio  beture-nicntioned 
but  prove  hijfhly  datifrer- 
e  consumed  stunipH,  and 
1  loaves  and  most  of  its 
y  scattered  everywhere 
ain.  Tho  lire  had  not, 
)|)oared;  but  nature,  in 

!id  some  leaves  appciir- 
I,  and  Atrngene  anfriisu 

vegetation  looked  like 
)W  appeared  in  sepanilo 

scattered  at  our  feet, 
out  25(K)  feet  above  the 
found  Aster  cymbaliiri- 
ocks.  Tho  view  around 

10  wind  fVom  the  lofVy 
Ml  all  the  colours  of  the 
lay  fiir  beneath  ua,  ani 
ccomplished  two-ll)ir(ls 
ivhere  there  is  alwavs 
to  the  weary  travoiltV. 
le  defile  now  bociune 
isivl  ill  size:  the  cold 
iliii^I  at  4.S°.     K.n-(!ral 

Mow  as  gfladly  iw  in 

^loro  warmth  tiiai\  tho 

ind  the  Osteospenniim 

G<1  our  eyes;  and  tlio 

ifany  speciinens  of  tlie 

of  rock,  but  escaped 

11  reappear,  and  a  per- 
flesh  is  good  eafiiin-j 

d:  but  the  frojrs  and 
ions  are  Chinese  oha- 
ry  of  the  hero(>s  <vlio 
attained  tlie  hijchest 
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iwint.  and  at  11 J  A.  M.  wo  had  accordingly  issued  fVom  the  dofilo  and  jjainod  the  plam.  Tho 
party  whiwn  ftng  we  hod  Boon  from  below  was  preparing  to  descend.  Tho  hoiizon  to  the 
Honth-easl  was  covered  with  thick  clouds,  which  intercepted  tho  othorw  ise  beautifbl  pro«[K<cl 
ov(!r  tlio  Boiui-inHulHr  ('ape,  and  warned  ub  to  nreparc  lor  our  return.  No  delay  was  possible, 
as  the  inmiiitain  would  shortly  Iki  covered  with  clouds.  Indeed,  every  object  presented  u 
iiuwt  wintry  appearance.  Erica  phywxios  and  some  nlants  of  Aster  linearis  exhibited  a  few 
blossoms;  whil-  others,  as  Drosera  uunoifolia  and  Villarsia  ovatn,  were  beginning  to  throw 
out  young  shoots.  The  wind  now  commenced  blowing  violently  from  tho  north-west,  and 
black  clouds  covered  tho  Kastenlsberg  before  us,  so  that  wo  haKteti  ;l  to  regain  the  defile,  lest, 
neing  enwrapped  in  clouds,  we  should  lose  our  v/ay  and  be  precipitaiod  from  the  Bteep  sides 
of  the  rock ;  as  it  Ib  common  for  the  dense  mist  to  hide  every  object  beyond  two  feet  before 
us,  Itesides  the  defile  by  which  we  oacomled,  there  is  another,  that  -^oeH  down  on  the  western 
side  over  Van  Kainp'B  Hay ;  but  the  steepness  of  tho  rocks  about  the  middle  do  nut  allow 
it  tn  be  used.  About  eighty  feet  firom  the  summit,  in  this  latter  defile,  is  tho  only  spring 
that  is  on  the  to|)  of  tho  Table  Mountain,  and  which  never  fails  in  the  driest  weather.  Here 
we  fonnii  Krica  physodes  abundantly  in  full  flower;  also  K.  purpurea,  Btaavia  pflutinosa, 
Trotca  cynaroides,  and  P.  Bpeciosa,  both  in  seed,  Othonna  abrotanifoiia,  AgathoBma  imbricata, 
(inaphaliiim  cephalophorum,  Erica  Lobana  in  Bced,  Phylica  ericoides,  Qhidia  scabra,  and  a 
red  lichen  on  the  pieces  of  rock.  There  were  very  few  plants  in  bloBsom  in  this  generally 
rich  defile.  The  thermometer  indicated  43°  in  the  sha^le  and  55°  in  the  sun  at  1  p.  m.  ; 
at  which  hour  it  was  66°  in  the  shade  at  Cape  Town.  Being  very  hungry,  we  sat  down 
in  the  shade  to  take  our  dinners,  encamping  beside  the  Btrcam,  where  our  tablecloth  was 
spread  of  the  young  verdure  of  Rostiones,  Penna  mucronata,  fiobelia  pin-folia,  Hermaa  capi- 
tatiL,  H.  deimuperata,  Clutia  tabularis,  Osteospermum  iiicifblium,  Senecio  purpurea,  and 
Aster  filiformiB.  Van  Kamp's  Bay,  below  us,  was  covered  with  white  cloud«  ae  far  as  tfie 
eye  could  reach,  extending,  like  a  mass  of  anew,  over  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  wind 
blew  strong  through  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  litlcd  the  clouds  still  higher  and 
nearer  towards  us,  though  a  clear  blue  sky  still  appeared  immediately  over-head.  Afler  our 
meal  we  again  sought  lor  mosses  on  the  rocks,  ana  found,  besides  an  Erica,  a  Campanula, 
and  (yliffortia,  but  not  in  blossom.  Cnnonia  capensis,  likewise  past  flower,  grew  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock,  and  Schizoia  pectinata  with  dried  fVuctification.  Above  us,  on  the 
high  rock  that  surrounded  us,  we  noticed  a  beautiful  shrub,  that  seemed  to  be  c/.'^red  with 
red  liowera :  my  friend  determined  to  obtain  it,  thcnrh  I  assured  him,  from  telescopic  obser- 
vation, that  the  apparent  rod  blossoms  were  only  the  red  fruit  of  Leucadendron  pyramidale. 
and  such  it  proved  to  br,  though  ho  also  brought  down  fit.e  flowering  specimens  of  Penma 
Bciiiainosa  and  several  itlricie.  At  about  half-pnst  2  p.  m.  we  returned  to  the  northern  defile, 
ond  there  began  our  descent,  going  back  by  the  way  we  came.  My  fViend  had  the  misfortune 
to  sprain  his  foot  while  retummg,  which  rendered  our  walk  slow  and  difficult,  but,  happily, 
no  disagreeable  onsequence  ensued;  and,  in  spite  of  this  delay,  we  rcgamed  Cape  Town  by 
moonlight,  at  about  7  p.  M." 

StnsKCT.  3. — Zoohgy. 

Of  the  zoological  peculiarities  of  Southern  Africa,  wo  have  already  spoken.  In  no  region 
of  the  globe  does  there  appear  so  great  a  number  of  quadrupeds,  and  these,  too,  of  the  largest 
dimensions.  The  limit  of  this  zoological  region  is  very  uncertain;  inasmuch  as  of  all  this 
part  of  the  African  peninsula,  we  know  little  beyond  the  Gariep  to  the  north-west;  while 
the  !K)rders  of  the  Great  Fish  River  (forming  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  on  the  south- 
eastern coast),  are  the  farthest  limits,  in  this  direction,  hitherto  reached  by  scientific  travel- 
lers. Mr.  Burchell,  indeed,  has  penetrated  the  interior  deserts  to  lat.  26°  south,  and  his 
researched  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  animals  of  cen'.ral  equinoctial  Africa  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Karroos  which  bound  the  territories  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
chief  seat,  therefore,  of  the  zoology  of  Southern  Africa  must  be  sought  for  in  that  immense 
line  of  forests  which  border  the  coast,  and  have  bfjen  traced  from  Bosjesveld  to  the  bounds 
of  the  Great  Pish  River:  these  extend,  in  all  probability,  to  an  immeasurable  distance  farther, 
and  form  a  belt  of  eternal  verdure,  between  the  arid  deserts  of  the  interior  and  the  more 
fertile  borders  of  the  coast. 

The  surprismg  number  and  variety  of  quadrupeds  which  naturalists  have  detected  in  this 
region  will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  list;  equally  interesting  both  to  the  scien- 
tific zoologist  and  to  the  future  traveller : — 


Cercncebui  pyi^trythnetu.    Red^veotod  Mon* 

kry. 
CynnocephKlux  |)orcariui.    Flj^'fiiced  Baboon. 
l»ier'  |>ua  I,c.arhii  Sm.    Leach^t  Bat. 
RtiiDoldiihiil  (ioilfmyH  Sm.    Oenffroy^  Bat. 
Nycteris  c-ipeniii .  Srn.    *'ape  Nyclerii. 
Nyclrrii  affinli  Sin     AIU»I  Hal. 

VWllflrlilin  r>n»n.l;  ««.,      C-JX  Bat. 

Sorcx  Mjicntla.    Cape  Shraw. 
Macrawxlidei  Sinilhii  M>1<.    Smith'a  Shr^ir, 
Chryiochlnris  c3|i«rM)s.    Cape  Mole. 
Chryanchlnrii  llattentotui  Sm,  Hottentot  Mole. 
Rilellun  Ralel.    Rilrl  Olutlon. 
rvioriin  JVirella.    The  ZoreUo, 

Vot.  III. 


Lutn  innnguii.    ClawlMi  Otter. 

CtnitiiumM.    Jackal. 

Canii  meBnmalM.    Cape  Jack&l. 

Hviena  vpnatica.    Htintlt^  Hyeni. 

Nfanguata  cafhi.    CaflVarUn  Ichneumon. 

Mxni(usla  urinatrii  Sm.    Aquatic  Ichneumon. 

Manilla  LevalllaDtil.    Levaillaot'i  Idmeu* 

nioii. 
RjrTatna  capemis  IIL    Surckatr. 
>Yntel(»  LaUmlii. .  Cape  PtoIcIm. 
Hyena  crocata.    Spotted  Hyena. 
Felii  leo.    Tbe  Black-maiied  Uoo. 
Fella  Herral.    TheSenral. 
Felts  capaotli.    Caps  Cat 
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Fella nirrioini.    HJackfooted  Cat. 
Otiiia  IVrr)nii.    Feron**  Seal. 
Phocsena  Hnn.eii  Hm.    Cupe  Sent. 
Myoius  ave'lauarius.    Africin  Dormo  jti*. 
Myiixus  miirinus.    Murine  l>>rin'^ii!if. 
Mynius  africanua     African  Dormouie. 
Mu9  Donnvani.     Donovan*!  Mnii*^ 
RathyergUi  maritimui.    Coast  Rathyeixut. 
BalhycrKus  ciiwosis.    Cape  Balhytr^us. 
Bathyencui  LuJwIgli  Sm,    Lodwi^*!  Bathycr 

rus. 
PMctea  capeniii.    Cape  Ftxletes. 
DeodrorotH  <tonaUa  Sm.   ikml-itripid  Tn» 

lover. 
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OiwI  Siialml. 


Viuni  (tnfiMua.   OiMtSii 

Schirui  iirt/Tarui  Stm    Whlla-fpot  Squlml, 


ljc\nu  ntri'.  iniit.    Cip«  HAre. 

L«^ui  niiiiiur^a  Sm.    Ru/t>ua-llAMd  Htn, 

l.rpui  MiKitlii.    H'tck  Hart. 

(In  ctnr  )|jui  iMiwiiiit.    ('a|M  Anr«at«r. 

Rhin'>i uma  iitricaimt.    Arnmii  Rhtll<>c<ras. 

RbiiH)c^nta  ajnuaui.    BiirchaU'i  Hhlooetnt. 

Kvrnv  c-(p«'  lu.    0|ie  Hyrai. 

>:(]uiii  i|iu<ft.     CotuKKt  7.0LK  A. 

Ei|iiiii  iflirii.    Common  7^n. 

fifjuiia  mualanua.    MounUln  Zablm. 

jtnlaloni. 
AlfMenk  l<ueo|iba>.    Bin*  AaMop*. 


Alffocana  Mjulm.    Ikwii  Anl>lo|M. 
Al|noanii  Urtttta.    BmHuI  Antdopa. 
(Irjti  Caffn.    taOarian  (itji. 
OaaalU  pyiarim.    WhlU-hcad  Uanl. 
Oaiella  authora.    Kpriiwar  OaaaL 
Alitllopa  melampua.    Tna  Pillall. 
Reduaca  alrotrajlija.    RffltlKick  Aotelopa. 
Radunca  iMballlu.   Craam-cnlourailAlltalopa. 
RRlunca  >lllaa  .    RIa  Hlilabaek. 
Rfldanca  Mofiaria.    Orebi  Antalopa, 
Trafulua  onotraaua.    KlinipriBgar, 
Tngulw  nipolru.    HtalolMck. 
Tnjiiliia  nihacam.    Vlackta  ittaiiibodt. 
Traiuliia  nrlMi.    Omtnck, 
Trafulua  palildi.    BIKkbock. 


PabtIIL 

Captalopbua  platoua,  Braad-aand  AoMop*. 
Ceplulnphua  IlurchallH.  Burehall'a  AnIaloHk 
I'nhalopbua  canilaa.    II«l*«ilound  AdI» 

lopa. 
Capbalophua  purpnallla.    Klaanatock. 
Tra('l>pl>uai)rliallca.    Biwhiiock. 
Utmalia  Caama.    Tba  Caana, 
DanalU  lunala.     tunatad  8aMab]r 
Damalla  Oraaa.    Impooto. 
Damalia  CaaM.    Camia. 
Damalla  alraralearaa.    Kiodoa, 
CatoUapaa  (iau.    Oiioo, 
Caloblapaa  taurina.    Kokonti 
CatoUanaa  prion.    Brindled  OaMV 
Boa  uta,    Capa  BuBUo, 


From  this  list  we  can  only  select  a  few  for  prticular  notice.  The  Antelopes  are  the 
most  conspicuous  tribe,  and  ran(|re  over  the  vast  karroos,  or 
denerts,  with  astonishinf;  swiftness.  Some,  however,  inhabit  only 
the  forests,  while  others  prefer  the  mountains. 

The  Sprinjr-bok  or  Mountain  Antelope  (^Jig,  850.),  called  by 
Lichtensteiii  the  Antilope  pygarg^a  (Trav.  Af.,  317.  340.),  ire- 
ijuently  go  in  troops  of  not  less  than  3000.  They  run  for  some 
time  extremely  quick;  and  then,  if  a  bush  or  piece  of  rock 
crosses  their  path,  they  spring  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
clearing  at  one  leap  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  ground.  They  then 
Mt  Mid  still  a  few  minutes,  till  the  rest  are  passed;  after  which 
thuy  all  set  off  again,  running  with  astonishing  fleetness.  The 
beautiful  form  of  this  animal,  its  elegant  markings,  and  the 
incredible  lightness  and  grace  of  its  motions,  render  it  extremely 
inter'sting. 

»prinrBok.  The  African  Elephant  (Jiff.  851.)  is,  at  first  sight,  distinguish- 

ed from  the  Asiatic  species  by  its  much  larger  ears,  which  descend  towards  the  legs :  the^ 
are,  indeed,  so  large,  that  at  the  Cape  they  are  said  to  be  made  into  sledges  to  draw  agri- 
cultural implements  to  and  from  the  fields,  and  oven  to  convey  the  sick.  It  is  found  from 
the  Cape  of^  Good  Hope  to  Senegal ;  but  whether  it  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  is  uncer- 
tain. The  annexed  figure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Landseer,  from  a  young  and  very  docile  speci- 
men, living,  in  1830,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants.  This  species,  although  not  yet  tamed  in  its 
native  country,  has  all  the  docility  and  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant 
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African  Elephant. 


HuDtini  Hyena. 


The  Hunting  Hyena  {Hyana  venatica  Burch.)  (fig.  852.)  is  a  beautiful  animal,  first  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Burchell,  and,  from  uniting  the  characters  of  the  Hyenas  and  the  Dogs,  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  subgeneric  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  hunting  in  regular  packs : 
though  in  general  a  nocturnal  animal,  it  frequently  pursues  its  prey  by  day ;  and  as  it  is 
well  formed  by  nature  for  speed,  none  but  the  fleetest  animals  can  escape.  Sheep  and  oxen, 
therefore,  are  particularly  exposed  to  its  attacks ;  the  latter  are  approached  by  stealth  dur- 
ing their  sleep,  and  frequently  suffer  by  the  loss  of  their  tails. 

To  notice,  however  briefly,  the  remaining  quadrupeds,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Th<5 
diversity  in  the  size  and  habits  of  the  Antelopes  exhibits  every  intermediate  link  from  the 
smallest  and  the  most  delicate  to  the  largest  and  strongest  Bunklo ;  while  the  Lion,  the  true 
Juckul,  and  several  species  of  Hyena,  are  well-known  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa, 

The  ornithological  subjects  are  numerous;  but,  on  the  whole,  less  beautiful  than  migiit 
be  imagined.  Flocks  of  Vultures  of  several  species  are  everywhere  seen  in  the  deserts, 
where  the  remains  of  so  many  quadrupeds,  killed  either  by  beasts  of  prey  or  by  the  course 
of  nature,  require  to  be  removed.  The  Eagles  and  Falcons  are  also  numerous,  and  keep 
under  subjection  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds:  while  the  Snake-eater  (Gj-po^er.'JKKS 
serpentarius  11^.)  {fig.  853.),  peculiar  to  Southern  Africa,  roams  over  the  sandy  plains,  carry- 
ing on  a  perpetual  warfare  with  all  sorts  of  reptiles.  The  Barn  Owl  and  Great-horned  OwJ 
of  the  Cape  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Europe.    Among  the  lesser 
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birds  of  prey  are  several  true  Shrikes :  the  Drongoes,  called  by  the  Dutch  d^  .i-i,ird8,  fVom 
their  uniform  black  colour,  assemble  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  hunt  after  insects,  not 
unlike  swallows:  the  Puflf-backed  Shrikes  (^Malaconoti  Swains.),  on  the  contrary,  search 
for  t^^'gs  and  young  birds  in  thick  bushes;  while  the  Caterpillar-catchers  {Ceblepyrina 
Kwaiiis.)  only  frequent  the  loftiest  trees,  for  the  sake  uf  tlie  soft  insects  firom  which  they 
derive  their  name. 

853  804 


Cmled  KinglUlirr. 
SniikB-Eatar. 

In  the  perching  order  of  birds,  we  find  many  of  beautifUl  plumage,  and  others  of  wonder- 
ful instinct.  The  Crested  Kingfisher  (Alredo  criatata)  {Jig.  654.)  is  much  smaller  than  the 
European  species,  but  far  surp^isses  it  in  the  splendour  of  its  colours :  the  head  is  adorned 
with  A  full  crest  of  narrow  and  arched  feathers,  plternately  barred  with  black  and  brilliant 
blue :  the  under  plumage  is  of  a  rich  cinnamon,  with  the  throat  nearly  white ;  the  bill  and 
legs  bright  crimson.  The  Cape  Honeysucker  (Melliphaga  cafer  Sw.)  (Jig.  855.)  and  the 
Cnpc  Coly  {CoUus  capensia  L.)  (fig.  856.)  are  both  small  birds,  of  dull-coloured  plumage, 

but  rendered  conspicuous  for  the 
great  length  of  their  tails :  the  first 
subsists  chiefly  upon  the  nectar  of 
flowers :  it  is  remarkable  us  the  only 
genuine  Honeysucker  (MeWtpAa^inai 
Sw.)  found  in  Africa ;  and  it  seems 
abundant  at  that  extremity  of  Africa 
which  is  nearest  to  Australia,  the 
chief  metropolis  of  its  tribe.  The 
Cape  Coly  is  less  than  a  sparrow ;  of 
a  delicate  drab  colour,  and  has  all 
the  four  toes  placed  forward,  nearly 
similar  to  the  Swifts :  the  shortness 
of  the  wings  very  much  impedes  its 
flight.  M.  Le  Vaillant  says  these  are 
called,  at  the  Cape,  Mouse  Birds,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  delicate  and 
soft  plumage,  but  from  their  creeping 
about  the  roots  of  trees  like  that 
quadruped.  This  and  several  other 
species  found  in  Southern  Africa  ap- 
pear to  live  entirely  upon  fVuits: 
their  nests  are  placed  in  clusters,  and 
they  sleep  in  a  most  curious  manner ;  each  close  to  the  other  in  the  same  bush,  and  suspend* 
ed  to  the  branches  by  one  foot,  with  the  head  lowermost ;  a  position  which  has  not  yet  been 
detected  in  any  other  genus  of  birds.  The  Colies  are  generally  very  full  of  flesh,  and  are 
delicious  eating. 

The  two  most  extraordinary  birds  in  their  respective  instincts,  are  the  Honey-Guide  and 
*e  Republican. 
The  Honey-Guide  (Indicator  Sparrmannii  Sw.)  (fig.  857.)  was  first  discovered  and  cir- 
cumstantially described  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Spnrr- 
mnnn.  This  bird  is  smaller  than  a  llirush,  gray-brown 
above  and  whitish  beneath;  and  is  principally  found  in 
the  forests  on  the  eastern  coast  towards  Caffrnria.  It 
feeds  chiefly  on  bees  and  their  honey,  nnd;  as  if  unable 
always  to  procure  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  call  in  the 
assistjince  of  man,  in  the  following  manner : — The  morn- 
ing and  evening  are  the  times  of  feeding :  the  note  of 
the  bird,  well  known  to  the  African  hunter?,  is  then 
shrill :  the  latter  answer  the  note  from  time  to  time  till 
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thp  litrd  ia  in  aixht:  it  then  fliei  tbrward,  by  ■hort  flita,  towardt  the  ipot  whore  thn  hive  in 
•ituuted,  and  thun  aecurea  a  portion  of  the  ipoil  tVoin  ita  ifratetbl  allioa.  TliitMO  binJH  iiru, 
of  coiiritc,  holi*  <n  niucii  vateein,  uhiioHt  iiniountin)r  to  veneration,  by  the  Hottentuti;  mid 
tliu  killing  ol'  tii«m,  by  Ur.  Hparrniann,  wiia  much  reNontod.  Le  Vaillant  obaervoM,  timt,  on 
openiiit;  lhif>  atomiich,  he  found  nothin);  but  wax  and  honey ;  the  aiiin  waa  itaeif  ao  thick,  as 
ai'.arcciy  '<>  he  pierced  with  a  pin :  tlim  iiitter  fact  wo  have  ourMolvea  aitcortainod  from  the 
deiid  bird.  It  it  a  pecuiiiirly  svmo  pruviMioii  of  Providence  to  tbrtity  thia  bird  a|;uiiiHt  the 
Btin^!!  of  tliiMe  iimecta  which  constitute  iIm  prineipiil  focMJ.  Tlie  ignorance  of  Bruce,  who 
know  ii(itliin((  of  nutiiral  hiotory,  but  who  hun  presumed  to  ridicule  Or.  SfKirrnmnn'a  uccouiit 
of  tliiH  bird,  which  happens  to  diti'er  from  anotlier  am^ciua  found  in  Abyaainia,  doaorvea  notice, 
an  utfordin;;  a  warning  Uj  traveiierM  not  to  writo  about  aoientiflo  mattera  which  they  do  not 
uiiderHtiiiiii 

'I'hu  llopuWiran  Weaver  (Loxia  aocia  I,.),  like  ■everal  other  birdaof  the  same  fiimily, 
iivea  in  vuiit  aoi  iaties,  unitingr  their  neata  under  one  common  roof,  aometimea  to  the  number 
of  SOU  or  loot)  in  a  aingle  community.  Theae  little  towna,  indeed,  are  the  progrcaaive 
increaae  of  aeverel  years,  for  the  birds  are  observed  to  add  to  the  size  of  their  common 
dwelling  every  a«Mon,  until  the  troea,  unable  to  support  any  liirther  weight,  not  unfre- 

Siuentl]^  fall  to  the  ground ;  when  the  birds,  of  courae,  are  compelled  to  aeek  a  new  aite 
or  their  habitation.  Mr.  Patteroon,  who  firat  mode  ua  acquainted  with  theae  extraordinary 
ornithological  villages,  affirms  that  there  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  formed  a  regular 
■trect,  having  rows  of  ncHta  on  each  side,  at  about  two  inches  distance  from  each  other.  He 
describes  the  bird  itself,  however,  ao  loosely,  that  the  precise  species  is  very  doubtful.  The 
whole  of  tliis  tribe  of  birds  (Plocianoj  Sw.)  spread  over  India  and  Africa  are  celebrated  for 
the  skill  with  which  tlieir  nests  are  constructed. 

The  Scarlet  Weaver  {Euplectes  Orix  Swains.)  (Jifr.  868.)  ia  a  superb  species ;  with  a 
plumage  of  the  brightest  c  imson  relieved  by  a  velvety  Mack; 
656  V.  j^^^      >nd  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  moat  beautifUl  birds  of  Southern  Africa. 

It  frequents  reedy,  marshy  places,  amon^  which  it  constructs  a 
curious  neat  composed  of  twigs  closely  interwoven  with  cotton, 
and  divided  into  two  compartments;  there  is  but  one  entrance, 
and  the  whole  is  so  compact,  tliat  it  is  impenetrable  to  the 
weather.  It  has  been  naid  that  the  innumerable  nocks  of  these  birds 
■^    '       "^  among  the  green  reeds  are  inconceivably  bnautiliil,  the  bright- 

ness of  their  colours  giving  them  the  appearance  of  so  many 
Scarlet  Wttvar.  scarlet  lilies.     Both  Dr.  Latliam  and  Mr.  Barrow  have  confounded 

■everal  species  under  this  name. 

The  insects  of  the  interior,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  are  more  numerous  than  on  the  coast, 
being  chiefly  composed  of  such  carnivorous  coleopterous  families  as  live  in  sandy  tracts. 
But  the  forests  on  the  western  coast  appear,  from  Mr.  Barrow's  Travels,  to  abound  with 
beautiful  Moths.  The  Locusts  and  Grasshoppers,  on  the  Karroo  plains,  arc  in  profusion.  Mr. 
Burchell  mentions  one  that  was  so  exactly  alike  in  colour,  and  even  in  shape,  to  the 
surrounding  stones,  that  he  should  never  have  discovered  it  but  by  its  motion.  Strikingly 
opposed  to  this  in  brilliancy  of  colour  is  the  Gryllus  morbillosus,  or  Red-winged  Locust, 
having  livid  tubercles  on  its  thorax  exactly  resembling  the  early  pustules  occasioned  by 
the  small-pox. 
Fish,  of  large  size,  and  mostly  of  unknown  species,  abound.    It  is  singular  that  Eels  are 

only  found  in  those  rivers  which  lie  eastward  of  the 
859  Cape;    while  the   Gariep  Silurus  {Siliirus  garie- 

pinus  Burch.)  {fig,   859.)  is  equally  restricted   to 

_MiM.i.Ln      those  of  the  west:  the  latter  is  called  Flalte-Rnp. 

''^ifPf'tvnnttiirf^Mmmtii^^S^^      The  shells  are  not  attractive :  various  Limpets  and 

-  the  Haliotes  Mida,  or  Great  Earshell,  are  common ; 

been  attended  to.  Among  the  former,  however,  is  that  large  and  beautiful  snail,  Acha- 
tina  zebra. 

The  Ox  is  the  chief  domestic  animal,  being  used  throughout  Southern  Africa  for  all  pur- 
poses of  draught,  and  even  for  the  saddle.  The  Zebras,  common  in  the  interior,  have  never 
been  tamed.  Horses  are  scarce;  the  breeds  in  the  colony  have  been  pa.  ly  intruducca 
firom  Europe,  South  America,  and  even  from  Persia:  the  latter  breed  is  still  preserved  in 
much  of  its  purity  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  colony :  they  are  very  tall,  without  being 
strikingly  handsome,  strong,  and  endure  much  &tigue :  the  hoofs  grow  so  hard  as  not  to 
require  shoes.  (LtcA.  TV.).  The  increase  of  horses  in  Graaf  Reynet,  from  1804  to  1811, 
was  only  9804,  while  that  of  the  draught  and  breeding  oxen  was  78,334,  or  had  very  nearly 
doubled  in  seven  years.  The  Bachapin  and  Bichuana  nations  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Burchell 
observes,  have  no  horses,  nor  are  any  to  be  found  among  the  Bushnien  tribes  or  some  of  the 
Hottentots.  At  Lattakoo  there  are  plenty  of  dogs,  but  cats  are  unknown.  The  Namv 
quas,  accordmg  to  Le  Vaillant,  possess  the  most  luuidaome  and  vigorous  breeds  of  domestic 
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aiiiiiiaU  of  any  in  Southern  AfVica.  The  oxon  are  e(|Mally  aa  strong  as  thodo  of  tho  colony, 
but  uro  trained  into  three  diflerent  cluiMes:  benHU  of  burden  or  driuight,  Maddin  oxen,  and 
wur  uxun.  Those  saddle  oxen  are  much 


superior  to  the  liorsfi  in  *up|M>rting  tiitigun,  and  only 
ixen  seem  imculiar  to  this  imtion.    They  are  ch<)«en 


inlLTior  to  liiin  in  switliiess.     '1  he  war  oxen  seem  }mcu 

tVoiM  tlio  most  savage  and  unguvernabin,  and  being  driven  against  tho  enemy,  they  biHJume 
furioiiN  at  tiie  sight  of  tlie  advorse  host,  and  rush  on  tho  men  like  wild  bulls.  Those  formi- 
litthli!  crualurcs  are  not  ouly  capable  of  ro|N)lling  wild  beasts,  but  will  even  attack  them.  Th« 
sh<M'|>  uf  the  colony  arc  of  tliu  tiit-tailed  breeds;  tliose  of  the  Nammiuaa  resemble  Uie  Euro- 
pean, but  stand  higher  and  are  larger.  > 

Sect.  III. — Hittorical  Oeograpky. 
Tho  discovery  and  settlement  by  Europisans  are  the  oi  y  circumstance!  connected  with 
this  region  which  bear  any  historical  cluiracter.    The  Cape,  which  forms  its  most  remark* 
able  tuature,  was  descried  and  rounded,  in  149St,  by  Bartholomew  Diaz;  but  that  navi|^tor, 
I  appalled  by  the  stormy  aspect  produced  by  currents  from  opposite  oceans,  retiirrea  and 
named  it  the  Cape  of  Tempests.  Emanuel,  however,  who  then  reigned  in  Portugal,  iiispired 
by  a  bolder  spirit,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equipped  Vasco  da  Gama,  who,  in 
1407,  passed  with  safety,  and  even  with  ease,  round  this  dreaded  boundary  into  Lie  seas  of 
India.    Tlio  Portuguese,  however,  engrossed  by  vast  schemes  of  Eastern  discovery  and  con- 
quest, scarcely  deigned  to  cast  an  eye  over  tliis  rude  border  of  Africa.     They  we:a  content 
'  ijr  their  vessels,  in  passing,  could  be  supplied  with  water  and  provisions. 

The  Dutch,  a  prudent  and  economical  people,  when  they  obtained  the  dominion  in  the 

llndian  Seas,  soon  discovered  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fVuin  a  settlom'  nt  on  a  coast  to 

'Which  its  situation  attached  so  much  commercial  importance.     In  1650  thty  founded  Cape 

f.Town,  and  from  the  rude  and  slug(fish  character  ot  the  people  thinly     .ittered  o'    r  thii 

:V;,inimciise  tract,  easily  extended  their  settlement  to  its  present  limits  of  the  Nii  i^reldt 

5  Mountains  in  the  north,  and  the  Great  Fish  River  in  the  east    In  consequence.  h"<v  vor,of 

•  tlio  political  union  of  Holland  with  France  and  consequent  war  with  Great  Britain,  *.    jtc  Town 

was  ill  September,  1795,  attacked  and  reduced  by  a  British  naval  force.     It  wua  restored 

:  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  on  the  renewal  of  hoHl  i  :ties,  was  recaptur    ;      January,  1806, 

and  was  one  of  the  few  Dutch  possessions  retained  by  Britain  in  the  trt  aty  c  Hicluded  at  thr 

congress  of  Vienna. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 
Little,  in  a  general  view,  can  be  said  under  this  head.  The  country  consists  partly 
of  the  Cape  territory,  which  is  governed  on  the  usual  system  of  British  colonies,  partly  i>t 
,  a  region  divided  among  a  multitude  of  small  separate  tribes.  The  usual  government  ia 
that  of  a  rude  monarchy  irregularly  controlled  by  the  independent  snirit  of  simple ^nd 
pastoral  races.  The  details  respecting  both  the  government  and  productive  industry  of  a 
territory  split  into  so  many  minute  portions,  can  only  be  given  with  advantage  under  the 
local  divisions. 

Sect.  \.— Civil  and  Social  State, 
The  population  of  a  region  of  which  the  very  boundaries  are  yet  so  undetermined  csnnot 
even  be  made  a  subject  of  conjecture.     We  shall,  however,  be  afterwards  able  to  statf  that 
of  some  particular  places  and  districts. 

Tlio  classes  of  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  Africa  e.^ -  1 1*  i  considerable  variety.  They 
consist  of^— 1.  The  British,  comprising  the  officers  of  >"  rnment,  the  troops,  and  a  few 
thousand  agricultural  emigrants,  whose  numbers  are  not,  however,  increasing.  2.  Tho  Dutch, 
who  farm  most  of  the  lands  in  the  territory,  and  constitute  tho  most  numerous  part  of  thd 
population  of  Capo  Town.  3.  The  Hottentots,  the  native  race,  reduced  to  degrading  bondage 
under  the  Dutch.  4.  The  Bosjesmans,  a  miserabU  and  savage  tribe  of  Hottentots,  inhabit* 
ing  tho  mountainous  districts,  carrying  on  a  conptunt  predatory  war  against  the  settlers.  5. 
The  Cutfres,  a  fierce  pastoral  race,  inhubitin;.^  the  country  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
I  colony,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean.  6.  The  Boshuanas,  a  pastoral  and  partly  agri- 
I  cultural  race,  of  a  differuat  character,  possessing  the  country  that  stretches  northward  liom 
the  boundary  chain  of  mountains.  These  different  classes  will  be  best  treated  of  under  the 
local  divisions  to  which  they  belong. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Oeography. 

The  three  great  divisions  of  Southern  Africa  are  1.  The  Cape  colony.  2.  The  cauntry  of 
the  CafTres.  3.  The  country  of  the  Boshuanas. 

SvBSECT.  1. — The  Cape  Colony 

This  colony,  of  which  the  general  boundaries  and  aspect  have  already  been  described,  ia 
estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow  to  extend  588  miles  in  length,  and  815  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  but 
Jie  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  200,  and  the  surface  consists  of  about  120,000  square 
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miles.  A  great  portion  consista  of  mountains  of  naked  sandstone,  or  of  the  ifreat -Karroo 
plains,  wliose  tiard  dry  soil  is  scarcely  ever  moistened  by  a  drop  of  rain,  so  that  seven-tenths 
of  the  territory  never  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  verdure.  Along  the  coast,  however, 
and  also  far  in  the  interior,  along  the  feat  of  tlie  Sneuwberg  Mountains,  there  are  extensivis 
plains  covered  with  rich  pbdtures.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  many  places  fertile, 
though  liable  to  inundation.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  are  employed  in  tho 
production  of  a  wine,  which,  by  the  encouragement  of  low  duties,  has  been  imported  into 
England ;  but  it  is  very  little  esteemed,  with  the  exception  of  that  delicate  species  made 
from  grapes  reared  near  the  village  of  Constantia,  the  quantity  of  which,  it  is  said,  might, 
with  good  management,  be  greatly  augmented.  The  grain  is  raised  almost  exclusively 
within  three  days'  journey  of  Cape  Town,  and  serves  merely  for  the  supply  of  that  place ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  territory  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  about 
150,000.  of  whom  33,600  are  registered  apprentices. 

The  Dutch  farmers,  or  bocrs,  of  whom  grazing  forms  thus  almost  the  sole  occupation, 
hold  very  extensive  premises,  reaching  often  for  several  miles  in  every  direction.  Yet 
spacious  limits  of  domains  do  not  prevent  frequent  boundary-feuds,  which  are,  indeed, 
fomented  by  the  plan  of  measuring  them,  not  by  the  rod  and  line,  but  by  the  pace  of  an 
officer  employed  for  that  purpose,  who  is  alleged  sometimes  to  measure  his  strides  according 
to  the  fevour  with  which  he  regards  the  parties.  The  boor,  having  -•<  vered  this  extensive 
possession  with  flockb  and  herds,  resigns  himself  to  supine  indolence,  devolving  the  sole 
labour  on  his  slaves,  who  are  usually  Hottentots.  He  draws  from  his  farm  neither  wine, 
fruits,  nor  vegetables ;  nor  does  he  make  his  herds  yield  milk  or  butter.  The  pipe  never 
quits  his  mouth  except  to  take  his  aopie,  or  gloss  of  brandy,  and  to  eat  three  meals  of 
mutton,  soaked  in  the  fat  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  The  mistress  of  the  mansion,  in  like 
manner,  remains  almost  immoveable  on  her  chair,  with  hot  coffe'^  on  a  table  always  before 
her.  The  daughters  sit  round  with  their  hands  folded,  rather  like  articles  of  furniture  than 
youthful  and  living  beings.  A  teacher  is  usually  employco ;  but,  ii)  addition  to  his  proper 
functions,  he  is  obliged  to  employ  himself  in  the  most  menial  office^.  Yet  tliey  are  hospi- 
table in  the  extreme.  A  stranger  has  only  to  open  the  door,  shake  hands  with  the  master, 
kiss  the  mistress,  seat  himself,  and  he  is  then  completely  at  home.  Those  who  occupy 
farms  on  the  borders  of  the  Sneuwberg,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
wild  Bosjesmans,  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  defending  their  property,  more 
energetic  and  active  habits. 

The  Hottentots,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  have  now  been  completely 
enslaved,  not  being  indeed  liable  to  sale,  but  fixed  to  the  soil  as  bondmen.  They  have  been 
branded  as  presenting  man  in  his  rudest  state,  and  his  closest  alliance  with  the  brute ;  and 
certainly  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  their  external  appearance  hideous  and  diu' 
'  gusting.  Their  persons  are  studiously  invested  with  a  thick  coating  of  grease,  which, 
mingling  with  the  smoke,  in  which  they  are  almost  perpetually  involved,  forms  a  black 
thick  cake,  through  which  the  yellowish-brown  colour  of  the  skin  is  scarcely  ever  discernible. 
For  this  ornamental  purpose,  butter  is  employed  by  the  rich,  while  the  poorer  classes  besmear 
themsulves  with  fat  from  the  bowels  of  slaughtered  animals.  Yet  this  coating  is  said  to  be 
really  useful  in  defending  them  from  the  solar  rays,  and  preventing  cutaneous  disorders. 
Hnrd  and  coarse  hair  in  irregular  tufls,  and  prominences  of  fat  jutting  out  in  places  where 
they  are  least  ornamental,  complete  the  picture  of  deformity.  All  their  habits  of  life  are 
filthy  and  slovenly.  When  a  sheep  or  an  ox  is  killed,  they  indulge  m  beastly  gluttony ; 
ripping  open  the  belly  of  the  animal  while  yet  half  alive,  and  tearing  out  the  entrails,  which 
they  throw  on  the  coals  and  greedily  devour.  Their  villages  or  kraals,  compose  a  labyrinth 
of  little  conical  hovels,  reared  of  twigs  and  earth,  and  so  low  that  the  inmates  cannot  stand 
upright.  Yet  their  aspect  of  sluggish  stupidity  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  induced  by  the 
degrading  bondage  in  which  they  are  held.  They  pursue  wild  animals  with  swiftness  and 
dexterity,  directing  with  a  sure  aim  their  darts  and  arrows.  They  carry  on  various  little 
manufactures,  tanning  and  dressing  skins,  forming  mats  of  flags  and  bulrushes,  bowstrings 
from  the  sinews  of  animals,  and  even  moulding  iron  into  knives.  In  their  free  state  they 
had  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  were  led  to  battle  by  their  konquers,  or  captains, 
to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  or  flageolet ;  they  had  also  the  same  passion  for  the  dance  and  song 
which  is  general  throughout  Africa.  The  charge  of  their  having  been  strangers  to  every 
-  religious  idea  seems  now  completely  disproved. 

The  Bosjesmans  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  original  race  with  the  Hottentots ;  but, 
from  the  rude  haunts  which  they  occupy,  have  preserved  a  precarious  independence.  They 
inhabit  the  most  inaccessible  valleys  of  the  Sneuwberg  and  Nieuweldt,  and  the  desolate 
tracts  extending  thence  to  the  Orange  River,  Of  all  human  beings,  their  condition  is  i)er- 
haps  the  most  forlorn.  Their  food  its  obtiiincd  only  by  scrambling  over  the  rocks  in  pursstiit 
of  wihl  aninii'.If,  s\v;;!!o\ving  the  lafvuu  of  ants  and  locusts,  or  carrying  oif  cattle  in  wild 
foray  frosn  the  plantations  in  the  plains  beneath.  Yet  they  display  energy,  activity,  and 
even  gaietv.    They  shoot  their  little  poisoned  arrows  with  surprising  accuracy ;  and,  when 
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pursued,  bound  from  rock  to  rock  with  an  agility  which  defies  European  pursuit  They  can 
endure  long  fasts,  during  which,  however,  Uieir  frames  become  extremely  lank  and  meagre; 
but  when  they  succeed  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  animal  food,  they  devour  it  voraciously  in 
amazing  quantities.  Considerable  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  pictures  of  animals  drawn  by 
them  upon  the  rocks.  On  moonlight  nights,  they  dance  without  intermission  from  sun-set 
till  dawn ;  and  sometimes,  when  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  fine  weather,  continue  this 
exercise  for  several  days  and  nights.  They  are  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare  with  the 
settlers  in  the  plains  beneath ;  not  only  carrymg  ofi"  their  cattle,  but  putting  to  death,  in  a 
cruel  manner,  all  who  fell  into  their  power.  .     ,.     .       -, .,.  . 

A  British  agricultural  colony  was  some  years  ago  attempted  m  the  district  of  Albany,  the 
most  easterly  part  of  the  territory,  lying  between  the  Zoondags  and  the  Fish  Rivera.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  rendered  the  situation  promising ;  and  in  1820  several  thousand  emigrants 
were  located  upon  it.  The  experience  of  three  disastrous  seasons,  however,  in  which  the 
crops  were  ruined  by  alternate  drought  and  inundation,  apptiared  to  prove  the  district  unfit 
for  tillage,  and  suited  only  to  pasturage,  for  which  the  allowance  of  a  hundred  acres  made 
to  each  emigrant  was  too  small.  The  distress  became  extreme,  and  numbers  quitted  the 
settlement;  but  recently  the  district  has  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  carries  on  a 
lucrative  commerce  with  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  most  important  European  settlement 
on  the  continent,  is  situated  near  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula,  formed  by  False  Bay  on  the 
east,  and  Table  Bay  on  the  west,  on  which  last  the  city  itself  is  built.  Immediately  behind 
rises  precipitously  the  Table  Mountain,  3582  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
steep  clifli  of  naked  schist  and  granite.  The  Devil's  Hill,  3315,  and  the  Lion's  Head,  2160 
feet  high,  rise  on  each  side.  This  triple  summit  forms  a  most  conspicuous  object  from  the  sea, 
over  which  also  these  spots  command  a  very  striking  prospect  Table  Bay  affords  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  excellent  water,  and  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  vessels ;  but 
ftoin  May  to  September  they  are  in  danger  from  heavy  westerly  gales,  and  it  is  advisable 

to  take  a  station  at  the  head  of  False 
Bay.  Cape  Town  (Jg.  860.),  being 
the  only  good  place  of  refreshment 
for  vessels  between  Europe  and 
America,  on  one  side,  the  East  In- 
dies, China,  and  Australia,  on  the 
other,  must  always  be  a  great  com- 
mercial thoroughfere.  The  territory 
itself  afiTords  for  exportation  wine, 
hides,  and  skins,  with  aloes,  argol, 
wool,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The 
value  of  the  imports  in  1833  was  258,456Z. ;  of  exports  256,808^.  The  Dutch  society  at 
the  Cape  is  extremely  mercantile,  and  koopman,  or  merchant,  is  held  as  a  title  of  honour ; 
but  the  prevalence  of  slavery  has  difibsed  habits  of  indolence,  even  among  the  lower  ranks, 
who  consider  it  degrading  to  engage  in  any  species  of  manual  labour.  Since  the  occupation 
by  Britain,  the  residence  of  civil  and  military  ofiicers  and  the  great  resort  of  emigrants  and 
settlers  have  given  it  much  the  character  of  an  English  town.  The  population  of  Cape  Town 
is  upwards  of  20,000. 

The  other  places  in  the  colony  are,  in  general,  only  droedys,  or  villages,  which,  in  a  coun- 
try entirely  agricultural,  derive  their  sole  importance  from  being  the  seat  of  the  local 
administration.  Constantia  and  Simon's  Town,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  are  sup- 
ported, tiie  one  by  the  produce  of  win*.,  the  other  by  docks  for  shippmg.  Stellenbosch  and 
Zweliendam,  the  chief  T)laces  in  the  two  most  flourishing  agricultural  districts  adjoining, 
contained,  some  time  ago,  the  one  only  seventy,  the  other  thirty  houses.  Grsaf  Reynet  and 
Uitenhagen,  at  the  head  of  extensive  districts  in  the  east,  are  not  more  important  Gnaden- 
thal  has  been  made  a  neat  village  by  the  missionaries,  vho  have  fixed  it  as  their  principal 
station.  The  only  place  which  has  risen  to  any  importance  is  Graham's  Town,  in  the  district 
of  Albany,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony.  The  troops  stationed  there  to  watch 
the  Caffre  frontier,  with  the  recent  colonists,  who,  disappointed  in  their  agricultural  pursuits. 
Bought  other  employment  have  swelled  its  population  to  about  3000.  It  is  described  by  Mr. 
Rose  as  "  a  large,  ugly,  ill-built  straggling  place,  containing  a  strange  mixture  of  lounging 
officers,  idle  tradesmen,  drunken  soldiers,  and  still  more  drunken  settlers."  It  is  romantically 
situated  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  glens,  through  which  heavy  wagons  are 
seen  coming  often  from  a  great  distance,  not  only  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  but  skins 
of  the  lion  and  leopard,  buffalo  horns,  eggs  and  fbathers  of  the  ostric!),  tusks  of  the  elephant 
«nd  rhinoceros,  and  rich  fur  mantles. 
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'  SuBSEOT.  2. — The  Territory  of  the  Caffret. 

This  territory  extends  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  along;  the  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  north-eastern  direction  of  which  it  follows:  On  tho  west,  it  is  bounded 
by  the  country  of  the  Bosiiuanas,  at  the  distance  of  about  200  or  300  miles  froin  the  tiea ; 
but  this  frontier  has  never  been  precisely  explored.  To  the  CaA'rarian  coast,  which  readies 
about  as  far  as  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Portuguese  have  given  the  name  of  Natal;  which  has  been 
followed  by  navigators,  though  it  is,  of  course,  quite  unknown  to  the  natives. 

Tho  Caffres  (a  name  given  by  the  Portuguese)  are  extremely  handsome  in  their  external 
appearance.  The  men,  especially,  are  tall,  robust,  and  muscular,  yet  of  the  most  elegant 
symmetry  of  form.  Their  manners  are  easy,  and  their  expression  frank,  generous,  and  tear- 
less. The  females  are  less  beautiful,  their  persons  are  somewhat  short  and  stunted,  and 
the  skin  of  a  deep  glossy  brown ;  but  their  features  are  almost  European,  and  their  dark 
sparkling  eyes  bespeak  vivacity  and  intelligence.  The  CaiTres  are,  perhaps,  of  all  nations 
the  most  completely  pastoral.  They  lead  a  roaming  life  ill  suited  for  agriculture;  they 
have  not  applied  themselves  to  fishing;  and  game  is  scarce :  but  they  understand  thoroughly 
tlie  management  of  cattle.  The  men  not  only  tend  but  milk  the  cows,  and  have  the  skill, 
by  a  particular  modulation  of  the  voice,  either  to  send  out  a  herd  to  graze,  or  recall  it  to  the 
enclosures.  They  subsist  generally  upon  milk,  and  never  kill  a  cow  but  on  high  occasions. 
Several  branches  of  manufacture  are  practised  with  skill,  as  making  baskets  of  grass, 
sharpening  iron  by  stones,  though  they  cannot  smelt  it  They  have  engaged  in  repeated 
wars  with  the  European  settlers ;  but  the  blame,  in  many  inatances,  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  Caflres  are  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes.  The  Tambookies,  more  remote  than 
those  which  border  on  the  colony,  appear  to  be  more  industrious,  and  distinguished  for  their 
skill  in  working  both  silver  and  iron.  Beyond  them  are  tlie  Zoolas,  or  Hollontontes,  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful  of  all  the  Caltte  tribes.  Their  king,  Chaka,  according  to  Mr. 
Tliompson,  has  a  force  of  1.5,000  men  constantly  equipped  for  war,  and  on  urgent  occasions 
can  arm  100,000  men,  who  comprise,  we  presume,  the  whole  adult  male  population.  He  has 
been  tiie  most  "ormidable  conqueror  in  this  part  of  Africa.  He  has  driven  before  him  a  num- 
ber of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mantatees,  or  wanderers,  seeking 
new  habitations,  iiave  desolated  a  great  part,  first  of  the  Boshuana  and  then  of  the  other 
Caffre  territories,  and  even  threatened  the  colony. 

SrwECT.  3. — The  country  of  the  Boshuanat.  r 

The  country  of  the  Boshuanas,  or  Bichuanas,  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  Southern 
Africa,  extending  northward  from  the  colony,  fr<.iii  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval,  in  which  are  found  the  ijin -iwherg  Mountains,  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Comna  Hottentots.  On  the  east,  it  has  the 
Caffre  territory ;  on  the  west,  extensive  deserts ;  while  on  the  south  is  the  domain  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  the  Macquanas,  or  Makooanas,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  extend 
as  far  as  Mosambique.  The  very  existence  of  this  people  was  not  suspected  by  Europeans 
till  1901,  when  Messrs.  Trutter  and  Somerville,  being  sent  from  the  Cape  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  cattle,  after  journeying  for  a  long  time  through  pastoral  wildernesses,  arrived  very 
unexpectedly  at  Lattakoo,  a  town  so  large  and  regular  that  it  might  almost  be  termed  a 
city.  The  country  was  not  only  covered  with  numerous  herds,  but  showed  considerable 
signs  of  cultivation.  To  improve  this  discovery.  Lord  Caledon  sent  Dr.  Cow  )  i  and  Lieuten- 
ant Denovan,  with  a  party  of  twerity  men,  to  penetrate  through  the  territory  to  Mosambique. 
Tliey  reached  considerably  beyond  Lattakoo  into  a  country  which  their  accounts  described 
as  still  improving  in  beauty  and  fertility ;  but,  halving  arrived  in  the  territory  of  a  hostile 
tribe,  am'  neglected  the  necessary  precautions,  they  were  surprised,  and  entirely  cut  ■ 
Since  thai  lime,  however,  Mr.  Campbell,  animated  by  a  laudable  zeal  to  diffuse  Christianity 
among  the  African  people,  has  not  only  twice  visited  Lattakoo,  but  has  penetrated  200 
miles  farther  to  Kureechanee,  the  most  northern  and  the  largest  of  the  Boshuana  states. 
Two  intelligent  travellers,  also.  Dr.  Lichtenstein  and  Mr.  Burchell,  though  unable  to 
advance  so  far,  have  made  accurate  observations  on  the  manners  and  social  state  of  these 
tribes. 

The  Boshuanas  are  not  in  their  persons  so  tall  and  handsome  as  the  tribes  of  Caffraria,* 
but  they  have  made  a  considerably  greater  progress  in  industry  and  the  arts.  Instead  of  the 
nomadic  and  purely  pastoral  life  which  the  latter  pursue,  they  dwell  in  towns  of  consider- 
able magnitude  and  regularly  built.  The  houses  are  commodious,  constructed  of  wood, 
plastered  with  earth,  and  in  many  places  encircled  by  a  stone  wall,  and  ornamented  with 
painting  and  sculpture.  They  cultivate  the  ground,  rearing  millet,  two  species  of  bean, 
gourds,  and  water-melons.  A  space  round  every  town  is  appropriated  to  culture,  while  a 
wider  range  beyond  is  pastured  by  the  cattle,  which  are  every  night  brought  within  the 
protection  of  the  walls.  The  labour,  indeed,  not  only  of  tilling  the  ground,  but  of  building 
Uie  houses,  is  devolved  upon  the  females ;  but  the  men,  as  in  Caffreland,  both  tend  and  milk 
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The  favourite  wives  of  the  kings  and  principal  chiefs  are  exempted  from  labour, 
and  are  loaded  witli  fantastic  ornaments,  their  large  mantles,  as  well  as 
their  persons,  being  profusely  bedecked  with  furs,  feathers,  coral,  beads, 
and  brass  rings  (Jiff.  861.).  The  first  discoverers  painted  their  charac- 
ter in  the  most  flattering  colours ;  and  they  appear  really  to  be  honest 
and  friendly  to  each  otner,  and  to  strangers  who  have  gained  their 
good-will.  But  the  enmity  between  neighbouring  tribes  is  as  deadly 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  war  as  barbarous,  as  among  the  rudest 
African  hordes.  They  place  their  glory  in  commandos,  raids  or  forays, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  carrying  off  cattle  and  murdering  the 
owners.  In  consequence  of  this  mutual  hostility,  the  population  is , 
almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  towns  or  their  immediate  vicinity ; 
the  open  country,  though  extremely  fertile,  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass  growing  to  waste,  and  tenanted  only  by  a  few  wandering  Bush- 
men. Notwithstanding  their  simple  manners,  a  considerable  inequality 
of  rank  prevails,  founded  chiefly  on  wealth,  which  those  in  power  find  the  means  of  increas- 
ing during  their  incessant  predatory  contests.     Mateebe,  king  of  Lattakoo,  used  to  squa  on 

the  ground,  chattering  and  exchanging  pipes  with  the  lowest  of 
the  people.  The  greatest  chiefs,  in  going  to  war,  are  provided 
merely  with  a  light  shield,  a  few  darts,  and  the  skin  of  a  wild 
beast  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  body  naked  (Jig.  862.).  They  enjoy  even  a  species  of 
republican  constitution,  the  most  important  aflairs  being  decided 
by  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs.  Even  in  their  way  to  the  meeting, 
they  indulge  in  strange  gambols,  leaping  into  the  air  and  brand- 
ishing their  weapons,  as  if  to  attack  and  stab  a  mortal  enemy 
The  circle  being  formed,  they  join  in  a  song,  which  the  princi- 
pal perstin  often  follows  by  a  dance.  The  proceedings  also  are 
prefaced  by  dances  and  cries  imitating  the  barking  of  dogs ;  yet 
when  they  come  to  the  speeches,  these  are  replete  with  good 
sense,  and  even  a  rude  species  of  eloquence.  The  females  stand 
behind,  cheering  those  whose  sentiments  they  approve,  and  loud- 
ly deriding  whatever  they  consider  ridiculous. 
The  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  which  have  induced 
nearly  the  whole  population  to  assemble  in  them,  possess  greater  magnitude  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  cultivation  and  society.  Lattakoo  was  the  first  visit- 
ed, and  the  name  remains,  though,  in  consequence  of  a  schism  in  the  tribe,  the  town  has 
been  transferred  to  a  spot  about  sixty  miles  farther  north.  New  Lattakoo  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  6000  people.  Meribohwey,  capital  of  the  Tammahas,  is  not  of  equal  import- 
ance. Mashow,  to  tlie  north,  where  the  territory  of  the  Barolongs  commences,  is  a  fine 
town  with  I0,00()  inhabitants,  beautifully  seated  on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
lessor  eminences.  Within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  there  ere  twenty-nine  villages,  and 
almost  uninterrupted  cultivation:  the  habitations  and  furniture  are  superior  to  those  of 
Lattakoa  The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000  or  12,000.  Melita,  capital  of  the  Wan- 
g(jQ  ketzens,  also  a  tribe  of  Barolonjrs, 

is  likewise  an  important  place. 
But  the  largest  and  best  built  city 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  the  one 
whose  inhabitants  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  arts  of  life, 
is  Kureechanee  (Jiff,  863.).  The 
people  are  in  number  about  16,000 ; 

^.  ,      iiniiMi M^iinniHhf      iii  11  ^^^^ smelt  iron  and  copper  in  large 

^'^^^';i^j^-;i'?-si,;^^sf^^j!^^^^^I^^^^XSilliy      clay  furnaces;    their  houses  are 

Kureechanee.  surrounded  by  good  stone  enclo- 

sures, and  the  wolls,  of  mud,  are 
often  painted,  as  well  as  moulded  into  ornamental  shapes.  Considerable  skill  is  shown  in 
the  preparation  of  skins,  as  well  as  in  the  vessels  of  earthenware  used  for  holding  corn, 
milk,  ami  other  stores.  This  city  was  unfortunately  sacked  by  the  Mantatoes  in  their  late 
inroad.  Bakarrakari,  considerably  westward  of  the  places  now  described,  in  a  country  of 
extensive  plains  and  forests,  is  as  yet  little  known. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

EAETERN  AFRICA. 

EAflTERit  AmioA  comprises  an  itnmonsQ  extent  of  coast,  reachinp^  from  the  CaflDre  country 
to  the  bonier  of  Abyssinia,  a  length  of  about  3000  miles.  It  may  be  considered  as  extend- 
ing inland  about  5U0  or  (iOO  m!'<>s  from  the  sea,  but  its  contents,  for  the  most  part,  and  all 
its  boundaries  on  this  side,  are  unknown.  This  vast  range  of  country  contains  many  grand 
features  of  nature,  and  a  large  proportion  of  fertile  territory,  capable  of  yielding  the  most 
valuable  productions ;  yet  ttcurcely  any  part  of  the  world  is  less  known,  or  has  excited  less 
interest  among  Europeans.  The  Portuguese,  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  a  passage  into 
tiie  Indian  seas,  occupied  all  the  leading  maritime  stations,  from  wltich  they  studiously 
excluded  every  other  people. 

Extensive,  tliough  ill-explored,  natural  objects  diversify  this  region.  The  coast  consists 
almost  entirely  of  'ipacious  plains,  often  of  alluvial  character,  and  covered  with  mn^nificent 
forests.  It  appears,  however,  undoubted,  that  at  200  or  300  miles  in  the  interior,  consider- 
able ranges  ot  mountains  arise ;  geographers  have  even  delineated  a  long  chain  parallel  to 
the  coast,  called  Lupata,  or  the  Spine  of  the  World ;  but  Mr.  Salt  is  of  opinion  that  the 
prolongation  of  this  beyond  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambeze  is  very  arbitrary.  The  rivers 
also  are  of  great  magnitude,  though  only  their  lower  course  is  at  all  distinctly  known.  The 
Zambeze  may  rank  in  the  first  class,  and,  according  to  probable  infonnation  and  conjectures, 
appears  to  flow  across  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  It  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  four  mouths,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cuama  and  Quillimane,  each  of  which 
sometimes  gives  name  to  the  whole  river.  Near  Quiloa,  several  great  estuaries  enter  the 
sea,  which,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  appear  to  be  the  mouths  of  the  great 
river  Lufigy,  the  principal  river  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  Although  narrow  and  barred  at 
its  mouth,  it  expands  cbove  into  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  and  at  certain  seasons  inundates 
the  country  for  many  miles  around.  The  Pangany,  near  Mombosa,  is  also  an  important 
river,  but  the  Quilimanci,  which  figures  on  our  maps  as  entering  the  sea  at  Melinda,  is  said 
to  have  no  existence.  The  Juba  of  the  coast  a  little  further  north,  is  the  Zebee  of  the 
interior.  The  only  great  lake  liitherto  mentioned  is  the  Maravi,  in  the  interior  from  Quiloa 
and  Mosambique,  wnich  is  generally  represented  &a  of  great  extent,  and  resembling  an 
inland  sea. 

We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  line  of  coast  on  the  east  side  of  Africa  to  attempt  any  notice 
even  of  its  general  vegetation,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  two  interesting  and 
usefal  plants,  for  a  botanical  knowledge  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enquiring 
mind  of  C.  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius. 

The  first  is  the  Colombo  Plant  (Jiff.  864.),  of  which  the  root  is  a  well-known  article  in 
^^  the  Pharmacopeia,  as  of  singular  eflScacy  in  strengthening  the 

oo4       -***»"•-  stomach  and  bowels,  and  curing  the  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  and 

other  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  has  been  long  used  in 
the  East  Indies,  though  its  history  and  native  country  were  involv- 
ed in  much  obscurity :  some  having  supposed  it  to  be  a  native  of 
Colombo,  in  Ccyinn,  because  of  its  name.  It  is  now  ascertained 
that  it  grows  naturally  in  the  thick  forests  that  cover  the  shores  of 
Oibo  and  Mosambique,  os  well  as  inland  for  several  miles.  The 
natives  never  cultivate  it,  the  spontaneous  produce  bein^  sufficient ; 
after  digging  up  the  root,  they  cut  it  in  slices,  and,  stringing  them 
on  cords,  dry  them  in  the  sun.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
'^'^4tPH  "^(^  people,  who  use  it  for  the  cure  of  dysentery,  for  healing  ulcers,  and 
us  a  remedy  for  almost  every  disorder.  The  late  Sir  Wjalter 
Farquhar,  physician  to  the  king,  was  very  desirous  to  obtain  the 
Colombo  root  in  a  living  state,  and,  after  many  fruitless  endeavours, 
Colombo  Plant.  made  by  his  son.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius,  who 

was  opposed  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  on  various  pretences,  but  mainly  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  permit  the  exportation  of  so  valuable  an  article,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  through  Captain  Owen,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Leven,  growing  roots  of  the  Colombo 
plant.  These  were  distributed  to  the  Mauritius,  New  Holland,  the  Seychelles  Islands,  &c. 
and  it  is  thus  to  be  hoped  that  this  valuable  plant  may  be  naturalised  in  these  countries,  and 
that  its  culture  may  be  rendered  an  object  of  industry  and  resource  to  the  planters  of  th« 
Mauritius. 

The  second  is  the  Telfairia  volubilis  (Jiff.  86.5.)  a  climbing  plant  lately  discovered  on  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  of  very  easy  cnUivation,  and  producing  an  esculent  fruit,  three  feet  long, 
and  full  of  seeds  as  large  as  chestnuts  (264  in  one  fruit),  which  ore  as  excellent  ns 
almonds,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour :  they  also  yield  an  abundant  oil,  equal  to  that  of 
alives.  It  was  originally  brought  bj  M.  Bojer,  n'*  the  Mauritius,  from  Pemba,  on  the  shores  of 
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Zanzibar,  where  it  grows  in  the  forests,  enveloping  the  treea 
with  its  branches,  and  sometimes  with  a  stem  18  inches  in 
circumference.  The  seeds  have  been  distributed  to  Bourbon 
and  New  Holland,  and  by  the  missionaries  to  New  Zealand 
and  Tahiti.  At  Mauritius  it  has  thriven  so  well,  that  it  pro- 
duced stems  30  feet  high,  and  in  the  stove  (''  the  late  R. 
Barclay,  Esq.  of  Bury  Hill,  to  whom  Mr.  Telfi.ir  sent  seeds, 
it  grew  so  luxuriantly,  that  the  pruning-kni.'e  was  in  con- 
stant requisition  to  prevent  its  filling  the  whole  house.  A 
plant  so  easy  of  cultivation  must  soon  become  common  in  all 
countries,  and  thus  will  Mr.  Telfair  have  the  honour  of  giving 
a  most  useful  vegetable  to  mankind,  .ts  well  as  a  name  to  a 
new  and  very  beautiful  plant. 

Our  zoological  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  Africa  is 
lamentably  deficient.  The  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  coast, 
from  lat  30°  south  to  10°  north,  has  never  yet  been  visited 
by  the  naturaiiHt ;  and  the  zoology  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt 
having  already  been  noticed,  leaves  us  nothing  fiirther  to  say 
on  this  head. 
This  territory  is  generally  occupied  by  brown  or  black  nations,  who,  however,  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  true  negroes  except  in  colour ;  some  of  them  are  numerous,  and  not  des- 
titute of  arts  and  industry.  The  coast,  however,  has,  m  modern  times,  been  chiefly  in  pos- 
session of  two  foreign  powers.  The  Portuguese,  when,  in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, they  made  their  way  round  tiie  Cape,  found  almost  all  the  maritime  stations  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  ..hom  they  called  Moors,  and  whom  they  succeeded  in  driving  succes- 
sively from  each,  and  occupying  their  place.  It  would  be  illusory  to  attempt  delineating, 
under  regular  heads,  the  political,  commercial,  or  social  state  of  a  region  composed  of  such 
various  parts,  so  imperfectly  known ;  but,  in  a  successive  view  of  its  local  divisions,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  concentrate  the  little  that  modem  observation  has  ascertained  on  the  subject. 

Beginning  from  the  south,  we  find  Sofala,  which  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans was  very  important,  as  the  emporium  of  the  gold  and  ivory  brought  in  great  quanti- 
ties down  the  Zambeze.  Since  Q.uillimane  became  the  channel  by  which  these  commodi- 
ties were  conveyed,  Sofala  has  sunk  into  a  village  of  poor  huts.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
still  maintain  there  a  fort,  which  hc'ds  supremacy  over  the  more  southerly  stations  of  Inham- 
bane  and  Corrientes.  An  annual  vessel  comes  from  Mosambique,  with  coarse  cotton  and 
other  articles,  in  return  for  which  it  receives  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  The  place  is  situated 
on  a  considerable  river ;  but,  in  consequence  of  extensive  sand-banks  and  shoals,  which 
appear  to  hare  increased,  it  is  difficult  of  approach  unless  for  small  vessels.  The  natives 
seem  to  be  of  the  CafTre  race,  well  armed,  brave,  and  independent. 

Inlmmbane,  to  iiie  south,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  150  men. 
The  other  Portuguese  do  not  exceed  twenty-five ;  but  there  is  a  numerous  coloured  popu- 
lation. Pew  slaves  are  procured  here,  the  natives  being  fierce  and  warlike ;  but  about 
100,000  lbs.  of  ivory,  and  some  wax,  are  sent  to  Mosambique.  Quillimane,  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Zambeze,  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  trade  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  From  eleven  to 
fourteen  slave  vessels  come  annually  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  each  carries  off,  on  an  average, 
from  400  to  500  slaves.  The  situation  is  swampy  and  unhealthy ;  but  the  population  is 
nearly  3000,  though  only  twenty-five  houses  are  occupied  by  Fm  i  nguese  or  their  descendants. 
Mosambique  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Portugue:^^';  i  Eastern  Africa.  Though 
it  derive  its  imports: r.^e  from  being  the  emporium  of  the  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  brought 
down  the  Zambeze,  it  is  situated  about  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the 
trade  is  in  a  great  measure  transferred  to  Quillimane.  It  is  built  on  an  island,  which  has  a 
good  roadstead  and  a  commodious  pier,  but  affords  by  no  means  either  a  convenient  or  healthy 
situation.  The  principal  inhabitants  have  their  houses  at  Mesuril,  on  the  conlinent,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Ca';  >.  jiro.  The  trade  in  slaves,  the  most  extensive,  has  been 
mucli  diminished  since  the  British  obtained  possessior  v>f  Mauritius  and  the  Cape,  "nd  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  them  inio  these  colonies.  ''!ie  export  is  not  8upp<  i.  Sy  Mr. 
Suit,  now  to  exceed  4000,  sent  chiefly  to  Brazil ;  yet  Mr.  Bowdich  states  the  num  ""  .n  1818 
at  8164.  "'he  population  is  reckoned,  by  Mr.  Salt,  at  only  500  Portuguese,  800  Arabs,  and 
1500  negroes ;  but  the  narrative  of  Captain  Owen's  voyage  reckons  the  whole  at  600f». 
There  is  a  fort  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  pirates  who  infest  these  seas,  but  not , 
secure  it  against  the  attack  of  any  regular  force.  Yet  the  government-house  displays  stiii 
remnants  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  viceroys  of  Eastern  Africa.  Like  the  custom-house, 
and  otlier  public  structures,  it  is  spacious,  and  built  of  atone,  though  falling  into  decay.  The 
governor,  and  even  his  negro  attendants,  are  richly  loaded  with  golden  ornaments ;  tea,  to 
wliich  tiie  principal  inhabitants  are  every  evening  invited,  is  presented  in  a  full  service  of 
gold.  The  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro 
and  they  are  with  difficulty  able,  by  alliance  with  the  chiefs  of  Quintangone  and  Sereime 
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to  niake  head  a^i  i^t  the  Makooa,  a  populous  and  warlike  tribe,  occupying  a  gre&t  extent 
nf  the  coast. 

in  the  interior,  on  the  Upper  Zambeze,  the  Portuguese  poeseas  merely  the  small  forts  of 
iJuna  and  Tete,  oreciod  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  their  trade,  with  two  still  smallni 
°n  the  more  remote  stations  of  Zumbo  and  Manica.  In  these  settlements,  joined  to  that  of 
Quilliinane,  they  maintain  264  trooDS,  and  have  a  population  of  600  (^hristians,  with  21,827 
slaves.  The  ground  bein;^  generally  fertile,  and  abound ir.-;  i»itiotjiarly  with  honey,  wiix, 
senna,  and  other  dyeing  drugs,  they  draw  from  the  land  aitaohyd  U;^  theci'  static  v'  a  rovonue 
of  2,300,000  reis.  Monomotapa,  or  more  properly  Mof.Vi'a  (.-inca  Mono  is  vaentiy  a  gencval 
term  tor  kingdom),  iias  been  dignified  in  the  early  narr  siive.*  ifi'.'i  tlie  t.'tle  of  e(Vf>ire.  If 
it  ever  deserved  sut;  i  au  appellation,  it  is  now  broken  irlo  Iftij^t;  snts,  the  Itir-es  •^'  whicii 
is  held  by  '-"hangameia,  who,  under  the  title  of  Quiteve,  lesidos  uf  Zimbtif  the  uu.ie,  ;,  ca|.i- 
tal.  He  bi^'i  aged  to  tlie  Maravis,  a  raco  of  da;  rg  (teehx-  '.'Tb,  wK  :  nepUji  i  agivf ;ji  ire,  and 
devote  themselves  emirely  to  plur  ler.  Farthtf  to  the  non!i  are  the  Monjoos,  inhabiting  t!ie 
country  which  figure;,  in  the  early  rrmiM  as  the  ^mpiife  oi"  Monumngi.  Ihey  ate  negroes 
of  the  ugliest  description,  of  a  de  ,>p  fhining  black,  with  high  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and 
small  knots  of  woolly  hau'  on  their  hua4>:  Their  oiily  weapons  are  bows  ant  arrows  Ma- 
nica is  celebrated  as  >,lie  country  thit.-tiy  affording  the  gold  for  which  this  pfrt  of  ,'t'rica  is 
fiimous.  A  Portuguese  expedition,  in  1569,  pinotraltid  thither:  they  ^jishI  t  t  mir-s  by  no 
means  to  answer  their  reputation,  but  to  I'.onsist  i-hiaflr  ui'  gold  dust  in  nmaM  qatntities,  em- 
bedded in  sand  and  earth,  fnip.  A'hich  tht  lutital  was  (..boriduaiy  extrar  ted.  A  su<\]\  fort,  aa 
already  obser 'cj,  is  inaintained  in  this  district.  Th'^  Cizembes,  a  ii  "rou.i  people  fiir  in 
the  intenor,  a  e  complclcly  subject  to  the  will  i.f  a  d.- -.(Tot;  ye*  iheir  cov;,itry  yi?:Ms  in  abnn- 
fluJM-'o  iron  and  copper,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  very  considerable  tni:it.  in  ivory  and  slaves.  The 
NU>vi/a,?  are  a  comparatively  peaceable  and  industrious  race.  The  Bororos  are  a  great  pco- 
l  >' ;  lonchif .  it  is  said,  nearly  as  far  as  Mombaza;  but  they  are  very  little  known. 

li>  the  i.i,iist  north  from  Mosambique  occur  the  Uu„jimba  Islands,  giving  name  to  the 
oppcsih>  «H,ast.  They  were  laid  waste  by  the  Portuguese  at  their  first  arrival,  but  were 
nfterwar  s  r(*peop]<^ii  by  colonists  firom  Mosambique,  They  have  suffered,  however,  by 
atta*;!  .^  iioin  the  Modagascap  pirates.  Quiloa,  about  100  miles  north-west  from  the  bold  pro- 
n)or\tory  of  Cape  Delgado,  was  found  by  the  Portugue»?  a.  great  seat  of  power  and  commerce. 
Aboui  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it,  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Imftm  of  Mus- 
cat, wlioso  officers  have  since  governed  it.  It  is  nuw  dwindled  into  a  miserable  village. 
Momhnza  is  situated  on  an  island  about  three  miles  long  and  two  broad,  surrounded  by  clil^s 
of  madrepore,  which  make  it  a  kind  of  natural  castle.  The  country  is  fertile  in  corn,  and 
fit  for  the  sugur-cane,  and  the  small  shells  called  cowries  are  collected  in  great  abundance 
on  the  shore.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along  the 
coast  in  dows,  often  of  250  tons  burthen.  Britain,  for  two  years,  maintained  a  factory  there, 
but  withdrew  it  in  1827.  Melinda,  long  the  handsomest  and  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  Galla.  Patta,  once  of  great  importance,  is  now 
much  decayed,  and  a  great  part  of  its  trade  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  flourishing  port 
of  Lamoo.  Parallel  to  this  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  nre  the 
small  but  fine  islands  of  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and  Monfia.  They  are  of  coral  foundation,  but 
the  surface  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a  soil  highly  productive  m  grain  and  sugar,  The  cli- 
mate, however,  especially  thaf.  of  Zanzibar,  is  very  unhealthy.  They  are  partly  indepen- 
dent, partly  subject  to  the  Im&m  of  Muscat  The  town  of  Zanzibar  is  said  to  contain  10,(K)0 
inhabitants. 

Magadoxa,  called  also  Mukdeshu,  is  a  considerable  town,  lying  to  the  northward  from  Me- 
linda. The  prince  having  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  independence,  and  repelled  all  Ku- 
ropean  intercourse,  allows  the  country  to  be  very  little  known.  The  Britini  ship  AIhe 
marie,  in  1707,  sent  a  lioat  on  shore,  but  it  waa  detained,  and  never  recovered;  and  a  pirty 
from  Captain  Owen's  vessel  were  kept  in  a  species  of  prison.  The  city  makes  a  handsome 
appearance  from  the  sea,  containing  many  lofty  stone  fabrics:  but  these  belong  to  r  p-.rt 
which,  containing  only  tombs,  may  he  called  the  City  of  the  Dead.  The  habitations  of  ttie 
living  are  only  low  thatcied  huts.  Bra\a,  within  the  territory  of  Magadoxa,  is  also  a  iK>rt 
of  some  consequence.    The  who'e  coast,  from  Cap^  Delgndo  to  the  northern  limit  of  Miiira- 


doxa,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Zanguebar, 
the  Portuguese,  was  occupied  by  the  Sowhylese,  a  pt 
the  coast  has  now  been  mostly  wrested  ftom  them  by 
the  interior  is  possessed  by  the  Galla,  the  same  feroci'  i 
and  who,  in  t^e  course  of  a  furious  warfare, '    '■:'  d 
protected  b,        insular  position. 

The  con'  ijan,  the  Azania  of  the  ancieni     -n  <  ■■ 

ZanguebK.    ,  .,^pe  Guardafui,  where  Africa  c<:   i      ' . 
tract  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  though  m  the  nn  .o  '• 
like  the  neighbouring  one  of  Berbera.     That  cojift  .i^i,: 
tlie  Straits  of  Bab  el  Maiideb,  is  situated  on  neithor  tlit 
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on  an  intermediate  gulf,  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  hilly 
and  beautiful,  and  may  bo  considered  the  native  country  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  odoriferous 
gums.  The  celebrity  of  Arabia,  and  particularly  of  Aden,  for  those  elegant  productions,  is 
cliicrty  acquired  by  its  large  imports  from  this  coast  The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  various 
tribeo  of  Somaulis,  an  active,  industrious,  and  yet  peaceful  race,  who  export  the  produr^tions 
of  their  own  country,  which  is  thus  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  At  the  town  of  Ber- 
bttra  is  an  annual  fair,  where,  according  to  Lord  Valentia,  there  are  sold  15,000  bahars  (M2() 
lbs.  each)  of  gum,  at  SI.  I2s. ;  2000  bahars  of  myrrh,  at  41.  12s. ;  frankincense,  to  any  ex- 
tent deiiiandod,  at  2/.  14».  Even  gold  and  ivory  are  said  to  be  brought  from  Hanim,  a  coun- 
try situated  twenty  days'  journey  in  the  interior. 

The  country  in  the  inferior  from  this  coast,  though  most  imperfectly  known,  appears  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Galla  and  other  tribes,  who  surpass  in  barbarism  even  the  rest  of  Africa. 
Here,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  is  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro,  described  by  Antonio 
Fernandez  as  ruled  by  a  despot,  elected  with  strange  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  who 
celebrates  his  accession  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor's  ministers  and  favourites,  with 
whose  blood  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  palaces  are  dyed.  We  stand  much  in  need,  however, 
of  recent  information  respecting  this  part  of  Africa, 

Adcl,  or  Adaiel,  and  Hurrur,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  this  coast,  and  adjoin  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  inhabitants,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Mahometan 
fiiith,  waged  long  and  bloody  wars,  embittered  by  religious  enmity,  against  Abyssinia.  For 
a  century  back,  their  power  has  been  broken,  and  they  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of 
email  separate  states.  Zeylu,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and,  though  irre- 
gularly built,  contains  some  good  habitations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CENTRAL   AFRICA. 


The  appellation  of  Central  Africa  may  with  propriety  be  given  to  an  extensive  and  fruitful 
region,  in  the  most  interior  part  of  that  continent.  Consisting  of  spacious  plains,  watered 
by  noble  rivers,  and  begirt  on  the  south  by  lofly  mountain  chains,  it  forms  one  of  the  finest 
countries  on  the  globe,  and  is  inhabited  by  nations  who  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
industry  and  civilisation.  Separated,  however,  from  the  sea-coast,  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world,  by  immense  deserts  tenanted  by  fierce  and  warlike  banditti,  it  remained  till 
lately  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  who  heard  only  by  vague  rumour  of  its  beauty  and 
wealth.  It  is  only  v.  ithin  the  last  forty  years  that  the  daring  enterprise  of  British  travellers 
has  traversed  this  region,  and  purchased,  at  a  costly  price,  a  tolerably  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  it 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  a  region  like  this,  composed  of  various  detached  states  and 
kingdoms,  are  exceedingly  vague.  From  Western  Africa  it  is  separated  by  the  limits  already 
delineated.  On  the  north  it  has  the  uniform  boundary  of  the  Great  Desert,  into  which  its 
fertile  plains  pass  by  rapid  gradations.  On  the  east,  the  great  expanse  of  the  lake  Tchad, 
the  sea  of  interior  Africa,  separates  it  from  countries  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  southern 
boundary,  formed  by  tracts  still  more  completely  unexplored,  cannot  be  drawn  with  any 
approach  to  precision.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  esteem  Central  Africa  as  iyiiig 
between  the  15th  degree  of  east  and  the  4th  of  west  longitude,  and  the  3th  and  16th  of 
north  latitude.  It  may  thus  include  1800  miles  in  length,  aiid  560  in  breadth,  and  form  a 
square  surface  of  about  700,000  miles. 

A  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Mountainb  of  the  M-on,  traverses  the  whole  territory  from  east  to  west  Tt  exerts  a  most 
bev,  u.eu;.  i'.iflaenc2  .'vi  diffusing  through  this  region  coolness  and  moisture,  and  redeeming 
i'  ' -i -ri  thiit  irid  'losolation  to  which  so  great  an  extent  of  the  continent  is  doomed.  These 
j^nntains  appear  fi-  •!  on  the  weistern  coast  near  Sierra  Leone,  where  their  lofty  peaks, 
callt?<l  the  Mountains  cl  :ho  Lions,  overlook  the  Atlantic.  They  then  traverse  the  countries 
of  Foota  Jn'lo  find  Kankan,  giving  !■  »  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambi.'i ;  while  the  Ni^rer,  in 
its  upper  course,  flows  through  their  <leep  valleys.  In  this  quarter  the  range  is  not  very 
.of>y,  but  presents  a  varied  and  picturesque  aspect  Parke,  in  passing  through  Konkodoo 
and  Satadoo,  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  its  glens  and  precipices,  and  the  variety 
of  forms  which  the  rocks  asetimed,  resembling  ruined  castles,  spires,  and  pyramids.  Ono 
griiiuie  muss  had  exactly  the  aspect  of  a  Gothic  abbey,  with  niches  and  ruined  staircase. 
The  same  chain  was  crossed  uy  Captain  Clapperton,  in  the  country  of  Yarriba,  where  its 
highest  pinnacles  were  only  between  2000  and  3000  feet;  but  the  passes  were  exceedingly 
narr.w  and  rugged,  enclosed  by  huge  granite  blocks  600  or  700  feet  high:  yet  every  level 
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■pot  was  covered  with  fine  croni  of  yams,  millet,  and  cotton,  and  laivn  town*  were  built  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  ridge.  Farther  tn  the  east,  these  mountains  afiord  an  opening,  through 
which  the  Niger,  swelled  to  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  forces  its  prodigious  mass  of 
waters ;  but  their  clifis  overhang  the  river,  which  dairies  roughly  over  the  rocky  bed  that  it 

has  worn  for  itself.     Farther  east 
867  ..^  still,  south  of  the  great  plain  ot 

Houssa,  Lander,  in  returning  from 
his  tirst  journey,  learned  the  exist* 
once  of  a  very  elevated  region,  ir>- 
habited  by  a  savage  race.  But  thii 
chain  appears  to  attain  i'.s  great* 
est  magnitude  and  loilieBt ;  "aight 
in  the  region  south  of  Bornou. 
From  the  plain  of  Mandara  {ftff. 
867.)  above  the  capital.  Mora,  ita 
bold  steepe  were  seen  rising,  not 
more,  indeed,  than  2500  feet  high ; 
but  they  were  understood  to  ex* 
tend  far  southward,  and  to  become 
much  more  elevated.  This  ";a« 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
several  remote  peaks  in  thp.t  direc* 
ttion,  particularly  one  said  to  be  thirty-five  miles  distant,  and  which  had  a  most  alpine  cha* 
Iracter,  much  resembling  the  aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  seen  firom  the  Mer  de  Glace.  They 
{were  known  even  to  the  rude  natives  by  the  classic  appellation  of  the  Moon  Mountains. 

The  rivers,  which  derive  their  supply  from  this  great  mountain  range,  form  a  still  more 
'grand  and  celebrated  feature.  The  great  stream  of  the  Niger,  long  involved  in  such  deep 
mystery,  has  at  length,  through  the  persevering  exertion  of  British  travellers,  been  veiy 
completely  ex;plored.  Its  source,  though  not  actually  visited,  seems  ascertained  by  Laing 
to  exist  in  the  high  country  of  Kissi,  about  200  miles  in  the  interior  from  Sierra  Leone. 
Thence  it  rolls  through  Foota  Jallo  and  Kankan,  where  Caillie  found  it  i\  rapid  and  consi- 
derable stream.  At  Bammakoo,  having  received  the  tributary  from  Sankari  in  Manding, 
which  Park  mistook  for  the  main  stream,  it  begins  its  course  over  the  finfe  plain  of  Bam- 
barra;  and  at  Sego,  the  capital,  is  described  to  be  as  broad  as  the  Thame  >t  Westminster. 
In  this  country  it  is  called  Joliba,  but  lower  iown  receives  the  name  oi  the  Quolla,  or 
Quorra..  Beyond  Bambarra  it  flows  through  the  lake  Dibbie  to  Timbuctoo ;  eni*  '♦  '•ourse 
from  that  city  to  Youri  is  proved  by  the  &ct  of  Park  having  navigated  from  one  i'  >  i  the 
other.  As  far  as  Timbuctoo  the  Niger  has  flowed  north  am\  north-east ;  but  I  _,  .j  ,0  that 
city  it  changes  to  the  south-east  and  south.  From  Youri,  its  course,  traced  by  Lander,  is, 
with  some  winding,  almost  due  south,  till,  at  Kirree,  about  170  miles  from  the  sea,  it  begins 
to  separate  into  branches,  and  forms  a  delta,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  in  the  world,  whose 
estuaries  extend  along  the  coast  fi-om  the  river  Formosa  to  that  of  Old  Calabar,  a  space  of 
about  300  miles.  The  whole  line  of  this  noble  river,  allowing  for  all  its  windings,  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  at  less  than  3000  miles,  and  fc  r  several  hundred  miles  of  its  lowe^ 
course  it  forms  a  magnificent  expanse,  resembling  an  inland  seu.    Thus,  though  it  cannot 
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nnk  with  the  Miiimuri  and  Orellana,  thom  stupendous  floods  of  the  New  WorH,  it  in  ut 
least  M  large  as  any  of  those  which  water  the  old  continonts. 

Tlie  tributaries  of  the  Niger  are  of  peculiar  magnitude  and  importance.  At  no  lurcat 
distance  abovx  the  point  where  the  delta  commences,  the  Tshadda,  or  Bhary,  nearly  eciiiiil 
to  the  main  Htteam,  entern,  after  watering  largo  and  fruitful  kingdoms,  and  having  liirniud 
the  theatre  of  im  active  navigation.  At  no  great  distance  above,  it  receives  a  sinallfr  tri- 
butary, the  <  oodoonia,  which  was  seen,  by  Lander,  flowing  through  a  fertile  and  highly  cul- 
tivated countn  f^oii  iderably  higher  is  the  Cubbie,  a  large  stream,  from  the  city  and  ctmii- 
try  of  that  '  ■  :  un-i  t  /h<3r  still,  the  Quarrama,  which  has  passed  by  Zirmie  and  Sackiiloo. 
Between  tiuM  |)i>  ,*  r  n  1  I'imbuctoo,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  riverH  full 
into  >..  iM^<T  •■  tributary  which  passes  that  city  is  of  no  great  importance ;  but  nt  the 
easlorn  l)oundttry  of  Bambarra,  Park  describes  the  influx  from  the  south  of  two  greai  stn-iinis, 
the  Maniana  and  Nimma.  Those  which  fall  in  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  coiiMist 
of  numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  swell  the  river,  without  themselves  possessing  very 
great  importance.  All  the  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Central  Africa  fall  into  the  greiit 
receptacle  of  the  lake  Tchad.  The  principal  one  is  another  Sliary,  the  «arly  course  nf 
which  is  unknown.  Major  Denb"'"  "  it  at  its  mouth,  where  it  was  about  half  a  uiilo 
broad,  and  flowed  at  the  r,.'  f  ^.^^vt^eu  'wo  i  '  three  miles  an  hour.  Forty  miles  up,  it 
was  seen  rolling  in  greu;  majestv  ami  beauty ;  but  was  not  traced  any  higher.  The  ^'(lou, 
rising  in  the  hills  of  Dull,  to  the  south  of  Houssa,  flows  flrst  north  and  then  eaist  through 
Bornou,  till  it  falls  into  the  western  side  of  the  Tchad.  Even  at  the  junction  it  w.  s  only 
about  fifty  yards  broad  in  the  dry  season,  and,  though  of  great  value  for  fishery,  does  not 
aflbrd  the  means  of  any  extensive  trade. 

In  regard  to  lakes,  the  Tchad  is  greatly  pre-eminent,  situated  in  the  most  central  part  nf 
the  continent,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Bornou.  It  may  be  about  200  miles  in  length  and  150 
in  breadth,  and  forms  thus  one  of  the  greatest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  though  it 
cannot  equal  the  mighty  inland  seas  of  Asia.  The  dimensions  are  augmented  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  during  the  rains,  when  a  surface  of  many  miles,  usually  dry,  is  laid  uiuiv  r 
water.  This  inundated  tract,  when  deserted  by  the  waters,  is  covered  with  impenetrable 
thickets,  and  with  rank  grass  of  extraordinary  height,  and,  though  unfit  for  the  residence 
of  men,  becomes  a  huge  den  of  wild  beasts.  The  lake  contains  numerous  large  islands, 
some  of  which  are  the  residence  of  tribes  and  even  nations.  The  Dibbie,  or  Dark  Lake, 
formed  by  the  Niger  between  Jjnne  and  Timbuctoo,  appears  not  nearly  so  large,  s  kc  M. 
Citillie,  in  sailing  across  it,  lost  sight  of  land  only  in  one  dirt .  a.  The  othrr  lakt.-  *  f>t 
known  to  exist  in  this  region  are  small  and  local  objects,  though  sometimes  very  picture!"    "■ 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

Sdbsect.  1. — Geology. 

Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  in  the  central  and  more  elevated  districts,  affords  granite,  gneisN 
mica  slate,  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  hornblende  rock,  limestone,  &c.  These  deposits  are 
variously  traversed  by  greenstone  and  other  trap  rocks.  At  Goree  iJiere  are  fine  displays 
of  columnar  basalt,  ^reat  tracts  of  riot  country  extend  to  the  eastern  limit,  including  Sou- 
dan, of  which  the  kingdoms  are  TToussi  and  Bornou.  In  the  flat  and  desert  regions,  salt 
lakes  and  natron  hies  occur.  Bocs  of  rock  salt  are  also  met  with.  The  salt  is  arranged 
in  beds  st  ■•••nl  feet  lb  ick :  it  is  m  i  !  into  large  slabs,  which  are  atlerwards  sawn  into  blocks 
for  the  mar!  ct  These  mines  for  i  the  riches  of  the  country.  Gold  is  found  in  difl'ercnt 
parts  of  Afric.i,  but  most  abundantly  in  this  region,  which  furnishes  most  of  the  gold  which 
is  sold  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  us  that  which  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez, 
Algiers,  Cairo,  nr '  Alexandria.  According  to  ;  xounts  furnished  to  Mr.  Jacob,  from  the 
records  of  tliv  late  African  Com;  in y,  the  whole  (jiiantity  of  gold  brought  to  England  l>y 
ships  of  war,  from  the  year  !«()«  to  181?,  both  included,  -'.nountii]  to  81,905  ounces.  Of 
this,  in  the  seven  years  of  war,  frurn  1808  to  1814,  there  wri-n  ,')l,.'j69  ounces,  valued  at 
205,;V10Z.,  and  in  tlio  followintr  fou  '  irs  of  poac",  ,^0,.'i09  ouncos,  valued  at  12.5,380;.  The 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  wlip  the  I'ortuguese  t^Ul\  retain  sumo  settlements  for  carrying  on 
the  slave  trade,  may  be  slifn  uoticwl.  According  to  some  nutiiors  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Melindn,  Sofala,  Mo-  le,  n  i  other  tracts  on  tliat  side  of  Africa,  afforded  large 
quantities  of  j/old ;  but  Uieir  account-  .:re  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Mr.  Salt,  the  latest 
traveller,  who  visited  those  places  in  1"*09,  represents  their  present  supply  of  gold  as  very 
inconsiderable,  and  has  removed  much  of  the  delusion  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
ancient  produce  of  that  metal.  After  remarking  that  the  only  way  by  which  gold  is  now 
procured  is  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  he  says,  "  In  this  manner  a  considerable 
quantity  is  still  annually  accumulated,  though  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  decreasing;  for,  in 
1.593,  the  governor  of  Rlozambique  collected  for  himself  and  the  viceroy  of  India  KKKfMK* 
crusades,  (a  cri!»nj]e  is  worth  aboiit  2s.  Go'.),  and  i  do  not  believe  that  one-third  of  this  amoun^ 
is  now  altr^gether  annually  produced." 
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CfNTRAL  AFRICA. 


8       .xrt.  2. — Botany. 

There  are  as  yet  no  materinls  tor  lelineating  the  Botany  of  thii  part  of  the  continent, 
which  probably  does  not  differ  much  from  that  ot  the  western  coast 

SuMKCT.  3. — Zoology, 
The  little  yet  known  on  the  Zoology  of  Central  AfVica  will  scarcely  allow  of  its  being 
treated  under  a  distinct  head,  particularly  as  it  appoarti  blended  with  that  of  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  to  the  east,  Congo  and  Sierra  Leone  to  the  west,  and  Southern  Africa  to  the  south. 
There  are  a  few  quadrupeds,  however,  stated  to  inhabit  the  inland  provinces  more  particu- 
larly, and  which  we  shall  briefly  notice : — 

Cutiiloianlilli  iiKlitlli  Sia.    Tha  Smilhm 

UinlTa. 
Alxocenji  (nudlcoraii  Snu     Loa^htnti 


^ 


Mam  lonKleau'U.     |/)af-tailAl  Mnnlt. 
fh-i-riKhMKi  arrlcuiui.     EthtopUu 

lUi-ir. 
Caiii«liit»rdttii  uitlqiionim  Sw,    Th* 

NfirilirmOirure. 


Antaliipe, 
QiJtlU  ooiinu  Sim. 


Cortnok  OiiMUa. 


Anttlnpc  hrttM,    OAmhlin  An(iIo|M, 
Aniilnpt  ideMla.    Knb  Au'riop*. 
NautruiM  pyiinvA  .Sm.     Fvcmy  Antrloptii 
Danulw  wMgAlBMU  Am.    Mute  Aattlopt. 
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I     The  Manis  is  analogous  to  the  American  Armadilloes,  being,  like  them,  entirely  covered 
f  with  an  iinpenetrable  coat  of  mail ;  this,  however,  is  disposed  not  in  rings,  but  like  the  scales 
I  of  u  fish.   The  Ethiopian  Boar  is  a  hideous  animal,  with  long  tusks  and  fleshy  protuberancea 
f  on  each  side  of  the  head.    The  Great-horned  Antelope  is  a  species  deserving  the  attention 
t  of  future  travellers:  its  horns,  which  have  only  yet  been  seen  in  Europe,  are  erect,  with  the 
I  point  bent  back,  and  are  no  less  than  two  feet  and  a  half  long  in  a  straight  line.  The  animal 
K  IS  Hiipp)scd  to  inhabit  tlie  interior  of  Western  Africa.     The  Gambian  Antelope  has  been  also 
I  iirougnt  from  the  same  region;  its  aspect  is  peculiarly  soft  and  engaging,  but  it  is  uncum- 
1  nionly  shjr.  The  Pegasso  is  a  species  of  Buffalo,  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Congo  and  Angola, 
J^and  thus  intimated  by  two  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  Galleni  and  Carl : — "  On  the  roail  to 
,  Loando,  in  the  kingdom  of  C     j;o,  we  saw  two  Pacamees,  roaring  like  lions,  the  male  and 
5 female  being  always  together.     They  are  white,  with  rufous  and  black  spots,  with  ears  half 
a  yard  in  length,  and  the  horns  straight.     When  they  see  human  beings  they  do  not  flee, 
'  r  '  lio  they  harm,  but  stand  and  look  on."    This  vague  account  would  not  have  deserved 
not.,  e,  had  not  Major  Hamilton  Smith  detected  a  drawing  of  this  very  rare  animal  among 
tho:jc  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  and  famous  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  now  in 
;    the  Berlin  library.     The  Eland  is  the  only  antelope  on  which  a  quantity  of  fat  is  found  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  make  candles. 
The  Giraffe  will  be  here  noticed,  as  a  genus  whose  geographic  range  appears  more  espe- 
iii!  .      atined  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.   The  ancient  writers  appear  to  have  understood 
tn  ...drupeds  much  better  than  the  modems;  for  Jonston  was  not  only  well  convinced 

ir  existence,  but  he  figures  several  which  he  supposes  are  distinct  species.  The  new 
^1  I  valuable  information  on  the  Giraffb  of  Northern  Africa,  published  by  Riippell,  first  led 
u.  to  suspect  that  it  was,  in  reality,  a  distinct  species  from  that  of  Southern  Africa,  and  this 
idea  has  been  fblly  confirmed  by  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  by  verbal  inform- 
ation coiiinmnicated  by  Mr.  Burchell.  The  Giraffe  of  Northern  Africa  (C  anliquorum  Sw.) 
(  known  to  the  Romans;  but  the  moderns  long  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  quadru- 
!>'>'  'intil  the  Dutch  traveller,  Colonel  Gordon,  and  the  English  traveller,  Paterson,  found 
tl  iiriufe  of  Southern  Africa  (C.  attstralis  Sw.)  and  brought  its  skin  to  Europe.  In  an 
adult  state  he  latter  is  said  to  be  sometimes  near  twenty  feet  iiigh,  and  the  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Burchell,  measures  seventeen  feet  and  a  half.  In  a 
slate  of  nature  the  manners  of  both,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  are  nearly  similar.  They  live 
in  small  families,  principally  in  the  plains  of  the  interior,  where  there  is  occasional  herbage 
or  succulent  vegetation.  Their  ordinary  food,  however,  is  the  leaves  of  the  mimosa  trees, 
Their  gait,  when  walking,  is  rather  stately  than  awkward:  but,  as  Lo  Vaillant  well  observes, 
it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  see  them  trot,  fbr  the  Giraffe  then  resembles  a  limping  beast,  with 
the  head  perched  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  which  never  beHiia,  Hwaying  backwards 
and  forwards ;  the  head  and  neck  playing  in  one  piece  between  the  iihoulders,  as  on  an  axis. 
Their  short  homa  appear  useless  as  a  means  of  defence,  but  they  kick  with  prodigious  force, 
and  the  jerks  are  so  quick,  that  the  eye  cannot  count  them.  (  Vail.  Trav.  ii.  279.).  The  dla- 
position  of  the  Northern  Giraffe  is  remarkably  gentle ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  mild  and 
beautiful  expression  of  its  full  dark  eye. 
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Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeography. 
The  history^  of  this  extensive  region  is  altogether  unknown  till  the  twelfth  century,  when, 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  Arabian  literature,  the  eminent  geographers  Abulfeda, 
Edrisi,  and  others,  described  the  settlements  formed  by  their  countrymen  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Great  Desert.  The  Arabs  appear  to  have  migrated  thither  in  numerous  and 
probably  successive  colonies.  The  movement  took  place  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  contest 
between  the  dynasticH  of  the  Abbasides  and  Ommiades,  when  the  vanquished  party  sought 
refuge  in  the  reinoiesi  exiremities  of  Africa.  Being  probably  possessed  of  superior  skill  ini 
the  military  art,  they  easily  prevailed  over  the  undisciplined  natives,  and  established  powerful 
states  along  a  river,  which  they  called  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  but  which  appears  to  be  only 
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the  Zirmie  or  Quamma,  a  tributary  to  that  which  we  call  tt  >'  /^'i  i:ur.  The  princimi  king> 
dorns  were  Ghana  (Kano),  and  To<;rur  (Hackatou),  while  to  the  .1  vjom  the  powernil  negrt 
■tuto  of  Kuku  (Bornou).  Thu  court  of  Ghana  diiiplayod  a  iplouaour,  derived  chiefly  from  th« 
ffuld  inipurtod  from  tho  countries  in  the  aoulh,  which  appeared  dazzling  even  to  Ihoae  whc 
nod  wilnowtod  Uie  (proatncM  uf  Oaifdad  an  J  Cairo. 

VariouH  rovoliitionn,  only  imperfectly  reported  to  ua,  appear  ainco  that  period  to  have 
agitutud  thin  (Mrt  of  tho  continent.  In  general,  one  powerful  chief  aoema  to  have  aspired 
at,  and  in  a  great  moasuro  attained,  a  supremacy  over  the  others,  of  which  ho  was  speedily 
deprived  by  tho  revolutions  to  which  these  turbulent  states  are  liable.  In  tho  fourteentn 
century,  I<eo  AtVicanus,  viiiiting  Timbuctoo,  found  it  in  posaosaion  of  Izchia,  a  powerful 
chief  trom  Morocco,  who  held  then  the  chief  sway  over  Ghana  and  the  principal  countries 
of  Central  Africa.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Lucas  understood  that  Casitina  had 
gained  tho  supremo  rule  over  uU  the  Mussulman  states  in  this  quarter.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colli  iirv,  however,  Danfodio,  chief  of  tho  Fellatahs  of  Sackatoo,  not  only  asserted 
his  iiiitcpondonce,  but  made  himself  master  of  all  IIouBsa,then  conquered  Bornou,  and  finally 
extended  his  dominion  westward  as  far  as  the  Niger.  The  Follatuh  empire,  thus  fbiinded, 
has  HJiico,  however,  sutfercd  much  dismemberment.  The  standard  of  independence  waa 
raise<l  in  Dornou  by  a  native  of  Kanem,  who,  under  the  title  of  Sheik  el  Kanemy,  drove  out 
the  invMJer,  and  assumed  the  real  sway  over  the  country.  In  the  heart  of  Houssa,  Goober, 
Zegzog,  and  other  countries,  have  thrown  off  the  yoke.  Yet  tlie  Fellatahs,  under  other 
chiefs,  are  extending  their  coniiucsts  to  tho  westward,  and  have  even  passed  the  Niger  into 
Yarriba.  Timbuctoo,  meantime,  has  long  lost  the  supremacy  it  possessed  in  the  days  of 
Leo.  It  became  even  tributary  to  tho  emperor  of  Morocco ;  and  though  it  haa  shaken  off 
this  yoke,  the  king's  dominion  does  not  now  extend  beyond  tho  city  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Bambarra,  when  visited  by  Park,  was  found  the  most  extensive  and  powerfk. 
kingdom  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  but  it  has  since  been  dismembered  by  Sego 
Ahmiiduu,  a  Foulali  chieflain,  who  haa  obtained  possession  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Jennet 
and  the  surrounding  territory. 

SioT.  IV. — Political  Oeography, 

The  government  in  the  countries  of  Central  Africa  is  completely  despotic ;  and  in  the 
states  the  homage  paid  to  rulers  and  grandees  is  even  more  abject  and  debasing  than  in  any 
civilised  empire.  In  Eyeo,  the  greatest  lords,  when  they  approach  the  sovereign,  throw 
themselves  nat  on  their  faces,  kissing  the  earth,  and  piling  heaps  of  dust  upon  their  heads. 
The  sacrifice,  on  the  death  of  any  prince  or  chief,  of  his  principal  officers  and  favourite 
wives,  tiiough  not  carried  to  the  same  bloody  extent  as  in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  is  con- 
aiderably  prevalent  in  Eyeo  and  other  native  states.  Yet  the  greatness  of  tiie  monarch  is 
not  8up|)urted  by  much  of  outward  pomp  and  state.  Their  mnnsions,  usual  attire,  and  daily 
habitfl,  differ  little  from  those  of  their  meanest  subject.  The  king  of  Youri,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  thes'f  potentates,  received  the  English  mission  in  a  small  square  spot,  which 
might  be  compareid  to  a  clean  English  farm-yard ;  and  his  audience  of  leave  was  given  in 
an  apartment  unswept  and  dirty,  with  swallows  flying  about,  and  a  number  of  naked  girls 
and  bovs  pauing  and  reptissing.  The  king  of  Wawa,  to  give  his  state  reception,  placed 
himself  in  a  niche  of  the  city  wall.  The  pomp  of  the  sovereign  consists  chiefly  in  the  mul- 
titude of  his  wives ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  king  of  Eyeo  that  his  queens,  linked  hand- 
in-hand,  would  reach  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  These  ladies,  however, 
are  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  which  in  Europe  is  suggested  by  the  word  queen: 
slave  would  be  the  more  appropriate,  so  varied  are  the  services  of  every  description  exacted 
from  them.  They  act  as  body-guards,  perform  the  most  menial  offices,  and  are  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  burdens  from  place  to  place,  favoured 
only  with  an  exemption  from  tolls.  The  Mussulman  princes  maintain  courts  more  resembling 
those  of  Northern  Africa,  with  fewer  wives,  and  those  more  secluded,  preserving  greater 
pomp  and  exercising  equal  power,  but  not  exacting  the  same  degrading  testimonies  of  homage. 
We  may  observe,  moreover,  that  each  city  enjoys  a  species  ofmunicipal  government,  which, 
particiilarly  in  some  parts  of  Bambarra,  has  oven  somewliat  of  a  republican  constitution,  the 
mansa  or  governor  bring  elected  by  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  revenue  of  these  princes  does  not  appear  to  equal  their  power,  or  even  to  be  derived 
from  any  regular  source,  if  we  except  the  dues  exacted  from  the  caravans.  They  enrich 
thonisolvna  by  presents,  and  thus  p;irticularly  appear  to  accumulate  such  an  extravagant 
iiiunbor  of  wives.  They  also  carry  on  a  good  deal  of  traffic,  and  ecruple  not  to  employ  both 
power  and  stratagem  in  turning  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Lander  scarcely  met  one  prince 
from  whom  he  did  not  experience  every  species  of  roguery  and  extortion.  The  treasures 
thus  acquired  consist  chiefly  in  articles  of  sliovv  and  ornament,  which  are  piled  in  huge  heaps 
for  the  sake  of  boastful  exhibition.  Their  peculiar  •'  light  is  to  display  these  to  important 
strangers,  as  a  child  does  his  toys  and  gewgaws. 

The  armies  of  iliefie  princes  consist  chiefly  of  turbul'  it  militia,  taking  the  field  on  the 
wanmons  of  the  prince,  and  supporting  themselves  by  plundering  the  country  through  which 
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tliey  pass.  The  cavalry  of  Domou  and  Bogharmi,  have  a  very  martial  appearance,  the 
hciriw^M  being  small  and  active,  and,  as  well  an  their  riders,  completely  onvolope<i  in  chain  and 
BouH'timPs  m  piste  armour.  Untbrtunatoly  Uioy  want  the  power  of  standing  any  brisk 
cimrjio  iVom  an  enemy,  but  on  every  such  occasion  take  precipitately  to  flight.  They  ire 
Mrviueable  only  when  the  victory  has  been  decided,  and  all  tlie  enemies'  backs  are  turned, 
when  they  wore  very  active  in  cutting  down  and  plundering  the 
fugitives.  The  Kanemboo  spearmen  (jiff.  WW.).  organiHod  by  the 
present  sheik  of  Bornou,  form  the  noBt  regular  and  cflccti"o  force 
in  interior  Africa.  They  march  by  tribes,  almost  naked,  with  only 
a  skin  round  their  waist,  their  only  arms  being  a  long  shield  with 
which  tiiey  ward  off  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  a  spear  with 
which  they  press  forward  to  charge  him ;  yet  they  have  much  of 
the  organization  of  a  regular  army,  maintaining  in  front  a  chain  of 
piquets,  and  the  sentinels  passing  the  war-cry  along  the  line.  The 
Fellatah  arcliers,  and  those  of  a  very  rude  people  called  the  Mun- 
gas,  fighting  with  poisoned  arrows,  have  stiown  themselves  very 
formidable ;  yet  Lander  saw  the  aimy  of  Sackatoo,  50,000  or  60,000 
strong,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Coonia,  a  rebel  city ;  but  only  a 
few  chiefs,  dressed  in  quilted  armour,  made  some  display  of  valour; 
the  otliers,  upon  being  struck  by  a  false  alarm,  took  precipitately  to 
flight,  upsetting  every  thing  in  their  way,  mutt  of  the  men  and  ani- 
mals tumbling  over  each  other,  and  rushing  toj^ether  to  save  what  they  could  by  fli>j!iu  A 
camp,  as  elsewhere  seen  by  Clapperton,  was  like  a  village,  composed  of  a  numbor  of  huts, 
resembling  bee-hives  arranged  in  regular  streets;  and  was  "filled  with  wectrers,  tailors, 
women  spinning  cotton,  others  reeling  oft';  some  selling  foofoo  and  accassons,  others  selling 
yams  ami  paste;  little  markets  at  every  green  tree,  holy  men  counting  their  beads,  and  dis- 
solute slaves  drinking  roa  bum."  The  musket  is  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  wars  of 
those  nations.  The  greatest  monarchs  have  only  a  few,  which  they  keep  as  objects  of  prido 
and  curiosity.  The  Arab  caravan  followers,  armed  with  those  weapons,  and  poesessinj^  a 
certain  degree  of  discipline,  are  superior  to  thousands  of  their  opponents,  and  often  decido 
tlie  battle  between  the  mightiest  monarchs. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region  may  rank  with  the  finest  and  most  fVuitfii]  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Though  placed  nearly  beneath  the  line,  and  scorched  by  the 
intenscst  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  it  suffers  from  this  cause  less  than  almost  any  other  country 
in  the  same  situation.  The  great  chain  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  some  degree 
tempers  the  severity  of  the  heat,  and,  by  the  numerous  streams  which  they  pour  down,  affords 
throughout  the  means  of  irrigation.  Even  their  declivities,  sometimes  to  the  very  summit, 
arc  covered  with  copious  harvests.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  territory  is  fitted  for  the  piotlu  • 
tions  of  the  tropical,  and,  through  the  variety  of  surfiice,  occasionally  even  of  the  tern  '" 
zone. 

Agriculture  is  practised  over  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  though  not  by  any  el- ' 
or  scientific  processes.  The  plough  appears  never  to  have  passed  the  desert;  the  Oii*        '   \, 
ment  for  turning  up  the  ground  being  the  hoe,  which  does  little  more  than  ucr  '' 

surface;  yet  this  slight  tillage,  on  grounds  moistened  by  inundation  or  artificial  w-..i  ^, 
is  aufiicient  to  produce  abundant  crops.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether  a  deep  furrow 
would  not  be  injurious,  by  laying  the  ground  too  open  to  the  influences  of  the  tropical  sun. 
Considerable  pains  are  bestowed  upon  irrigating  the  grounds ;  and  in  Iluussa  the  grain  is 
stored  in  large  granaries  raised  on  poles,  as  a  security  from  the  insects.  Watch  is  diligently 
kept  to  scare  away  the  numerous  birds  which  would  devour  the  grain.  In  Bornou,  indeed, 
the  imperfect  industry  of  the  people  produces  only  gussub,  a  species  of  millet,  which,  instead 
of  being  formed  into  bread,  is  merely  boiled  into  a  paste.  So  supine  is  their  culture,  that 
in  this  fine  climate  they  do  not  rear  a  vegetable  of  any  description,  except  a  few  onions ;  nor 
a  fruit  except  limes,  and  those  only  in  the  garden  of  the  sheik.  In  Houssa,  however,  two 
crops  of  wheat  are  raised  in  the  year,  and  the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Rice  is  produced  copiously  on  the  inundated  banks  cf  the  Niger,  particu- 
larly in  the  kingdom  of  Youri.  Cotton,  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manufacture, 
is  everywhere  grown,  and  the  beautiful  and  valuable  fabrics  woven  from  't,  aflPord  a  pre- 
sumption  in  favour  of  its  qutlity.  Indigo  for  dycinjr  is  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
uxfplit'nce.  Oxon  nm  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  often  of  very  valuable  breeds,  but  almost 
exciusivoly  by  the  Arabs  and  FcUntahs;  and  tliere  appears  a  presumption  that  they  have 
been  imiwrted  by  these  races  from  Northern  Africa,  since  in  the  districts  purely  nejrro,  the 
domestic  animals  consist  only  of  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  reared  often  beneath  the 
Mine  r;«i'  witii  their  owners,  ihe  forests  and  the  inundated  swamps  on  the  great  rivers 
abound  with  wild  animal?, — the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  leopard,  the  hyena, — which  commit 
lorinidablc  ravages ;  ye.  their  spoils  form  frequently  objects  of  trade,  particularly  the  tusk 
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of  the  elephant,  compoeinjf  the  valuable  substance  of  ivory.  The  swarms  of  insects  are 
tonnentiti<{,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous;  but  tlic  bees  alford  an  abundant  supply  of  lioiiity, 
the  cliief  dietetic  luxury.  Gold  is  extracted  in  considerable  abundance  from  the  sands  of 
almost  all  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  western  part  of  the  great  mountain  chain. 

ManuKicturcs  are  not  numerous,  but  carried  on  with  considerable  skill  and  activity.  The 
most  iniporUmt,  by  fur,  is  tliat  of  cotton  cloth,  wliich  is  said  to  be  beautifully  woven,  and 
skilfully  dyed  witit  fine  indigo.  This  appears  to  be  quite  a  negro  manufacture,  being  curried 
to  the  greatest  perfection  in  countries  occupied  exclusively  by  that  people;  Loggun  in  the 
east,  and  Nyffe  westward  on  the  shores  of  the  Niger.  The  manufiictures  in  Houssa  are 
chiefly  conductea  oy  slaves  from  the  latter  country.  Denham  describes  the  people  of  Loggun 
8  sleeping  their  cloth  thrice  in  indigo,  then  laying  it  en  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  mid 
Dcating  It  with  wooden  mallets,  till  it  acquires  the  most  brilliant  gloss.  Mats,  being  uni- 
versally used  to  sit  and  sleep  upon,  form  also  an  extensive  branch  of  manufacture,  which  is 
carried  to  peculiar  perfection  at  Rabba  in  Nyffe.  The  gold  found  along  the  western  part 
of  the  chain  of  mountains  is  worked  with  considerabl«  skill  into  rings  and  ornaments. 

Commerce,  throughout  this  region,  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity,  though  in 
modes  somewhat  peculiar.  Maritime  trade  is  precluded  by  its  situation,  far  distant  from  any 
coast.  Even  river  navigation  is  not  practised  with  much  diligence,  unless  on  the  Niger,  and 
that  chiefly  on  its  lower  course,  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  Wagons  are  unknown,  and  would 
perhaps  be  too  cumbrous  for  the  rude  tracts  through  which  they  would  have  to  be  conveyed. 
Single  travellers,  also,  could  aot  proceed  with  safety  through  routes  of  such  length,  many 
parts  of  wiiich  are  beset  by  ;  iredatory  tribes.  Commodities  are  conveyed  by  large  troops, 
sometimes  resembling  little  armies,  called  caravans,  kafilas,  or  coffles.  Those  which  pass 
between  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  across  the  immense  expanse  of  the  desert,  employ 
camels,  whose  patience  of  thirst,  and  sofl  and  elastic  hoofs,  almost  exclusively  fit  them  for 
travelling  over  this  wide  surface  of  sand.  In  the  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts,  burdens 
are  chiefly  conveyed  by  means  of  asses ;  but  in  the  great  fertile  plains  of  Houssa  and  Eyeo, 
the  human  head  is  the  most  frequent  vehicle:  those  of  females,  not  excepting  the  wives  of 
the  great  men,  and  even  of  the  monarch,  are  decidedly  preferred.  These  fair  bearers  have 
been  seen  carrying  with  alacrity  loads  which  it  required  the  labour  of  tliree  men  to  place 
on  their  heads.  The  African  caravan  merchant  is  a  very  different  person  from  him  who, 
while  his  vessels  are  traversing  the  ocean,  remains  seated  in  a  snug  counting-house,  reckon- 
ing the  silent  accumulation  of  his  profits:  he  must  accompany  his  h.  estments  to  their 
remotest  destination,  through  desolate  tracts,  the  domain  of  warlike  and  ferocious  tribes. 
Passing  through  regions  which  own  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  he  is  obliged  to  arm 
himself  and  his  followers,  and  to  defend  as  a  warrior  what  he  has  earned  as  a  merchant. 
Uidiappily,  he  is  oflen  tempted  to  imitate  those  with  whom  he  contends,  and  to  consider 
plunder  as  a  cheap  and  even  not  dishonourable  mode  of  completing  his  assortment  of  goods. 
He  holds  himself  thus  equally  ready,  according  to  circumstances,  to  act  as  thief,  pedlar, 
merchant,  prince,  or  warrior.  His  band  being  armed  with  muskets,  and  forming  a  little 
standing  army,  are  truly  formidable  to  the  nations  of  interior  Africa.  They  form  there  a 
sort  of  state  within  the  state,  and  are  at  once  courted  and  dreaded  even  by  great  sovereigns. 
As  commodities,  in  crossing  the  desert,  rise  in  value  from  150  to  500  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times are  procured  by  mere  violence,  the  merchant  who  passes  safely  through  a  series  of 
such  adventures  acquires  immense  wealth,  and  can  oflen  rival  the  pomp  of  princes.  The 
caravans  which  traverse  on  foot  the  negro  countries  in  the  west,  and  which  consist  in  a 
great  measure  of  females,  though  oflen  very  noisy,  and  addicted  to  convivial  and  even  dis- 
solute habits,  bear  by  no  n.eans  the  bame  warlike  character.  The  female  traffickers  act  not 
merely  in  a  servile  capacity  as  beurers,  but  carry  on  extensive  transactions,  and  acquire  con- 
siderable property. 

The  commodities  conveyed  across  the  desert,  end  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  are  chiefly  of  a  showy  and  ornamental  kind :  coarse  woollen  cloths  of  gaudy 
colours,  and  red  silk  thread  to  be  woven  into  their  cotton  robes ;  coarse  French  writing 
paper,  beads,  rings,  and  ornaments  made  of  silver,  glass,  coral,  amber,  and  even  pewter ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  material  of  these  articles,  imposition  is  very  easily  practised.  Scissorb 
and  knives,  with  other  iron  implements,  and,  still  more,  arms,  are  in  constant  demand.  A 
welcome  is  even  given  to  the  gaudy  cast-oflT  dresses  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  to  the  old  sword- 
blades  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  Salt,  in  large  quantities,  is  brought  from  pits  in  the  interior 
of  the  desert ;  and  goora  or  kolla  nuts, — a  favourite  luxury,  which  is  even  called  the  African 
coffee, — are  transported  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  parts  of  this  region.  The  returns 
made  to  Northern  Africa  from  Timbuctoo  consist  partly  of  gold  and  ivory ;  but  slaves  are 
the  chief  article  sent  from  thence,  and  almost  the  sole  one  from  Houssa  and  Bornou.  These 
unfortunate  victims  are  caught  by  armed  expeditions  in  the  mountainous  regions  to  the  south, 
the  inliabitants  of  which,  being  mostly  pagan,  are  considerof'  by  orthodox  Mussulmans  as 
lawful  prey.  These  inroads  are  undertaken  not  by  private  ^rtuders,  but  by  powerful 
chiefs,  and  even  by  the  greatest  princes.  On  occaai^''  of  tt^e  p:  .rriajfe  of  the  sheik  of 
Uornou  with  the  daughter  of  tlie  sultan  of  Mandora, »  Co^  '  ned  ..  ^leditior  wiia  sent  against 
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the  Musgow  natioti,  which,  after  a  desperate  strugpiie,  brought  in  .3000  fllavea :  and  <iio 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp,  furnished  out  of  the  tears  and  captivity  of  so 
many  victims. 

Neither  roads,  canals,  nor  other  modes  of  improving  the  interior  communications,  are 
employed  in  this  region.  The  routes  are  merely  spaces  left  vacant,  and  beaten  by  ti  e  con- 
tinued tread  of  men  and  animals.  They  are  ollen  encumbered  by  swamps,  trees  fallen 
across,  and  even  by  the  large  nests  of  white  ants.  Where  they  are  crossed  by  broad  rivers 
or  lakes,  a  large  raft  is  placed  on  the  bank,  by  which,  not  without  some  difficulty  and  danger, 
the  caravans  are  ferried  over. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  state  of  society,  though  it  hao  not  passed  the  limit  of  what  must  be  denominated 
barbarous,  has  yet  made  a  greater  approach  towards  civilication  than  among  any  other  Afri- 
can nations,  except  those  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  is  this  solely  owing  to 
the  migrations  from  that  region,  though  these  have  been  numerous,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
population  is  derived  from  them.  The  states  purely  negro,  which  have  imbibed  no  portion 
of  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  have  made  nearly  an  equal  advance  in  arts  and  improve- 
ments. The  total  absence,  however,  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  of  any  written  or  even 
painted  records,  seems  to  place  these  last  decidedly  beneath  the  least  improved  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  Asiatic  continent 

In  the  moral  existence  of  the  African  there  are  many  very  dark  features.  War  is  carried 
on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  barbarous  nations ;  many  tracts,  formerly  flourisiiing, 
were  seen,  by  the  recent  travellers,  reduced  by  it  to  a  state  of  entire  desolation.  Another 
deep  blot  is  the  extensive  prevalence  of  robbery,  practised  not  merely  by  desperate  and  out- 
lawed individuals,  but  as  the  great  national  and  state  concern  of  almost  every  community, 
great  and  small.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  robbery  is  carried  on  by  the  poor  against  the 
rich :  in  Central  Africa,  it  is  equally  or  more  by  the  rich  against  the  poor ;  for  there,  he 
who  is  destitute  of  every  thing  else,  has  at  least  himself,  who,  converted  into  a  slave,  forms 
tlie  lichest  booty  that  can  tempt  the  plunderer.  The  treatment  of  the  numerous  bands  of 
captives  who  are  conveyed  across  the  desert  is  also  attended  with  many  circumstances  of 
remorseless  cruelty.  Yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  an  unbroken  gloom  hangs  over  ths 
moral  condition  of  Africa.  There  seems  even  to  be  something  peculiarly  amiable  and 
engaging  in  the  social  feelings  and  habits  there  prevalent.  Warmth  of  friendship,  hospi- 
tality, and  humanity,  are  virtues  of  which  Park  and  other  recent  travellers  have  given  many 
shining  Instances.  They  are  furnished  even  by  Moslems,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  feel- 
ji,g!?  cherished  by  a  bigoted  creed.  When  Major  Denham  was  fleeing  from  battle  in  a 
nakeo  auif  miserable  state,  a  young  African  prince  pulled  off  his  own  trousers,  and  bestowed 
them  upon  him.  Both  Clapperton  and  Lander  paint  the  Fellatah  shepherdesses  in  the  roost 
engaging  colours ;  describing  their  dress  as  arranged  with  taste,  their  hair  braided  with 
peculiar  neatness,  their  manners  artless  and  simple,  their  conversation  at  once  modest  and 
full  of  kindness. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  are  pretty  equally  divided  betwr",  n  ■  lo 
systems,  the  pagan  and  Mahometan;  one  native,  the  other  introduced  by  migrf<!i:»i  aitd 
intercourse  from  Northern  Africa.  The  Niger,  in  a  general  sense,  forms  the  bo  i  iduvy  r !' 
Moslem  influence,  which  has,  however,  penetrated  at  seveml  points  beyond  that  r.-i  r.  Tr.  • 
Fellatahs,  who  form  the  ruling  people  in  the  il.ie  territory  of  Houssa,  appear  lo  hd--. 
migrated  from  Egypt  and  Barbary,  bringing  with  them  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  pei^ 
pie  of  Bornou,  and  of  the  adjacent  countries  of  Mandara  and  Pegharmi,  have  been  convert- 
ed to  this  faith,  and  profess  it  with  a  still  more  bigoted  zeal.  The  Christian  travellers  were 
considered  by  them  not  only  as  doomed  to  perdition,  but  as  destitute  of  any  claim  to  the 
rights  and  courtesies  of  humanity.  One  fixed  article  of  belief  among  all  these  nations  is, 
that  tliey  may  lawfully  reduce  to  slavery  all  the  kerdies,  or  pagans,  who  people  the  southern 
mountain  districts.  In  other  respects,  they  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  recluse  and  con- 
tracted habits  of  life  generally  prevailing  among  nations  of  this  profession :  the  females  are 
not  closely  immured ;  intoxicating  liquors  are  not  rigidly  abstained  from ;  and  various 
amusements  which  it  proscribes  are  indulged  in  vithout  scruple.  The  pagan  tribes  are  free 
from  this  intolerant  spirit ;  but  their  superstition  is  mean  and  puerile  in  the  extreme,  con- 
sititing  in  implicit  reliance  upon  fetiches,  charms,  and  amulets  of  the  most  ridiculous  nature. 
The  barbarous  system,  also,  of  human  sacrifice,  though  prompted  by  the  extravagant  venera^ 
tion  in  which  their  great  men  are  held,  has  evidently  an  intimate  connection  with  super- 
stitious impressions. 

Learning,  throughout  Central  Africa,  appears  in  a  very  depressed  state.  The  reading 
even  of  the  Koran  is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  great  fights,  or  doctors.  Its  verses  are 
chiefly  employed  as  amulets  to  secure  triumph  over  enemies,  or  success  in  the  different  pur- 
suits of  life.  Its  contents  are  frequently  imbibed  by  wrUing  the  characters  with  a  black 
substance  on  a  wooden  board,  washing  them  ofi',  and  drinking  the  liquid.  The  Arabs,  who 
|K)S6ess  somewhat  greater  information,  often  practise  most  scandalous  impositions  on  tb« 
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credulity  of  the  negroes.  The  princes,  both  in  Bornou  and  Houssa,  show  a  disposition  ta 
enquire  into  and  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  they  have  no  channel  of  information, 
unleso  from  Btirbary,  where  these  pursuits  are  in  an  almost  equally  depressed  state.  Sultan 
Bello  and  his  minister  had  each  a  library,  but  no  communication  has  been  made  to  us  as  to 
'.he  contents  of  either.  Yet  extemporary  poetry,  sung  by  the  composers,  is  repeated  at 
dlmost  all  the  African  courts.  Singing  meii  and  singing  women  are  constant  attendants  on 
t  e  chiefs  and  caboceers;  and  their  songs,  though  conceived  probably  in  terms  of  the  gross- 
est flattery,  appear  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  national  history.  The  Arab  caravan  dri- 
vers also  cheer  their  long  expeditions  by  reciting  poems,  where  the  talent  displayed  is  often 
considerable,  and  is  derived  less,  probably,  from  any  acquired  literature,  than  from  the  excit- 
ed state  of  passion  and  feeling,  which  arises  in  a  life  of  wild  and  wandering  adventure.  In 
tlie  most  improved  of  the  native  states,  there  appears  to  exist  a  considerable  taste  for  sculp- 
ture, and  in  their  edifices,  the  doors,  with  the  other  ornamental  parts,  are  adorned  with  pil- 
lars,  on  which  are  carved  tiie  exploits  of  their  warriors,  combined  with  the  various  move- 
ments of  favourite  animals. 

The  amusements  of  these  nations  are  not  extremely  refined.  Wrestling  and  gaming  are 
favourites  in  Bornou.  The  wrestling  exhibitions  are  made  by  slaves  captured  from  the  neigh- 
bouring and  hostile  countries  of  Begharmi  and  Musgowy.  The  masters  place  their  pride  in 
the  victories  achieved  by  tiiese  slaves,  cheering  them  during  the  combat,  and  often  on  a 
favourable  issue  throwing  to  them  valuable  robes  and  other  presents.  A  powerful  wrestling 
slave  will  sell  for  100  dollars;  but  a  defeat,  the  disgrace  of  which  is  never  forgotten,  causes 
him  to  fall  at  once  to  four  or  five.  Ladies,  also,  even  of  rank,  deliglit  in  a  strange  exercise, 
where  they  beat  particular  parts  of  the  body  against  each  other  with  such  force,  that  tlie 
vanquished  party  is  thrown  flat  on  the  ground.  The  principal  game,  and  one  skilfully  play- 
ed, is  a  species  of  rude  chess,  carried  on  by  beans,  with  holes  made  in  the  sand.  At  Kano, 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  cities  of  Iloussa,  boxing  is  practised  with  some  science,  and  such 
excessive  fury,  that  a  thorough  set-to  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  the  death  of  one  of  the 
combatants.  The  performers  exhibit  for  pay ;  and  when  Captain  Clappcrton  hired  a  party, 
the  whole  population,  male  and  female,  quitted  their  occupations,  and  thronged  to  view  their 
favourite  spectacle.  In  J5yeo,  there  is  a  species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  consisting,  however, 
merely  in  a  display  of  mi.Tiicry,  triclis,  and  buffoonery.  Persons  enclosed  in  sacks  pursue 
each  other  with  surprising  agility ;  out  of  one  comes  a  representative  of  the  boa  constrictor, 
who  exhibits  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  movements  of  that  animal ;  there  was  also 
exhibited  to  Captain  Clapperton  the  "  white  devil,"  a  caricature  of  the  European ;  a  thin 
figure,  painted  white,  shivering  with  cold,  and  perlbrming  very  naturally  a  varifty  of  move- 
ments which  appear  strange  in  the  eye  of  an  African.  We  may  conclude  with  dancing, 
which,  over  all  native  Africa,  is  the  standing  and  universal  amusement,  continued  often  for 
whole  nights,  and  practised  in  every  form,  from  slow  movements  resembling  the  stately 
minuet,  to  curvets  that  might  rival  those  of  Grimaldi.  Even  the  kings  place  a  peculiar 
glory  in  their  skilful  performance  of  this  exercise ;  to  be  an  expert  dancer  is  thought  almost 
as  flattering  as  to  be  a  successful  warrior ;  and  even  those  monarchs,  whose  advanced  age 
disqualifies  tliem  from  any  real  eminence  in  this  performance,  strain  every  nerve,  by  elabor- 
ate displays  of  it,  to  extort  the  flattery  o'"  their  subjects. 

Sect.  VIIi. — Locnl  Geography. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  territory,  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Bornou,  Mandara,  JjOggun, 
and  Begharmi,  will  be  most  convenient  for  commencing  our  survey  of  its  local  divisions. 

Bornou,  one  of  the  mo.st  powerful  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  extends  about  200  miles  in 
every  direction,  on  the  westward  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  Tchad.  The  extent  of  that 
sea,  and  the  variatione  on  its  surface,  have  been  already  described.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  rains,  its  waters  swell,  and  over^ipread  the  large  encumbered  tract  abandoned  during 
the  dry  season,  the  numerous  bands  of  wild  animals  which  it  harboured,  elephants,  lions, 
panthers,  and  hyenas,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  cover,  and  seek  their  prey  among  the  habita- 
tions of  men.  At  this  disastrous  period,  travellers,  and  the  slaves  employed  in  watching 
the  corn  fields,  often  fall  victims  to  their  fury  ;  the  hyenas  have  even  been  known  to  force 
their  way  into  walled  towns,  and  devour  the  herds  that  had  been  driven  into  them  for  shelter. 

With  the  exception  of  this  necnliar  district,  Bornou,  watered  by  the  tropical  rains,  and 
often  partially  inundated,  is  a  very  fertile  country.  The  soil,  after  being  merely  .'cratched 
with  a  hoe  by  the  female  slaves,  and  li  •>  seed  scattered,  rather  than  sown,  yields  very  con- 
siderable crops.  Cities,  containing  from  10,000  to  ;10,(K)0  inhabitants,  and  many  walled  towns, 
■  rise  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  markets  present  a  most  cro\  ded  scone,  the  prinripnl 
one  at  Angornou  attracting  sometimes  100,0(K)  people.  Yet  the  nation  is  remarkalily  deli- 
cient,  not  only  in  retined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  but  in  the  hnmbiest  of  the  iisettil  arts. 
Instead  of  wheal  or  rice,  they  raise  gussub,  a  species  of  small  groin,  which,  being  Ixiiled  to 
a  paste,  and  having  melted  fat  poured  over  it,  is  in  Bornou  considered  the  most  delicate  of 
dishes.  Even  iror!  tools,  notwith.standing  tlicir  value  to  a  martia!  people,  are  handled  in  the 
-most  clumsy  manner.  The  only  fabric  in  which  they  have  attained  any  kind  of  excellence 
IB  tliat  of  cotton  cloth  dyed  blue  with  their  .fine  indigo,  the  tubes  or  pieces  of  which  form 
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the  current  coin  of  the  realm ;  yet  even  in  this  staple  they  do  not  equal  the  natives  of  Loggun 
and  Nyffe.  They  have,  nowever,  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance.  Numerous 
herd-  of  cattle  are  bred  by  Arab  tribes,  who  have  transported  into  Bornou  all  their  pastoral 
habits.  The  most  numerous  are  the  Shouaas,  who  in  the  towns  are  described  as  deceitful, 
arrogant,  pretendc^  fortune-tellers,  and  greatly  resembling  gypsies;  but  in  the  country  dis- 
play greater  simplicity  of  manners.  Major  Denham  describes  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Shouaa 
loaded  with  ornameals  of  amber,  silver  rings,  and  coral,  her  hair  streaming  with  fat,  a  black 
rim  of  kohol,  at  least  an  inch  wide,  round  each  of  her  eyes.  She  sits  astride  on  a  bullock, 
over  which  carpets  and  tobes  have  been  spread,  guides  him  by  the  nose,  and  tortures  his 
sluggish  form  into  something  like  caperings  and  cavvetings.  The  Bornouese  are  character- 
ised by  simplicity,  good  nature,  and  ugliness.  They  have  in  excess  the  thick  lips,  face 
sloping  backwards,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  negro.  The  principle  of  speculative 
curiosity  is  one  to  which  they  are  not  only  strangers,  but  which  tliey  cannot  at  all  conceive 
as  swaying  the  human  mind ;  and  the  recent  travellers  could  by  no  means  obtain  credit  for 
this  motive  in  visiting  Africa. 

The  government  of  Bornou  is  absolute ;  but  when  the  English  mission  lately  visited  the 
country,  they  found  it  in  a  somewhat  singular  political  situation.  The  sheik,  surnained  El 
Kanemy,  who  by  his  valour  had  rescued  the  kingdom  from  Fella tah~  invasion,  possessed  all 
the  real  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  justice  and  vigour;  but  he  found  it  prudent  to 
confer  the  ostensible  dignity  of  sultan  on  a  member  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  who  lived 
in  empty  pomp  at  New  Bornou.  There  is  probably  no  court  of  which  the  taste  is  so  absurd, 
grotesque,  or  preposterous.  The  primary  requisite  for  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  courtier  is  a 
huge  belly ;  and  where  feeding  and  cramming  will  not  pnxluce  this  beauty  in  sufficient  per- 
fection, the  part  is  swelled  out  by  stuffing  and  cushioning.  This  unwieldy  bulk  is  then 
covered  with  ten  or  twelve  successive  robes  of  rich  and  varied  materials.  Fold  after  fold  is 
wrapped  round  the  head,  till  only  a  small  part  of  the  face,  and  tJiat  all  on  one  side,  can  be 
descried.  Numerous  amulets,  enclosed  in  green  leather  cases,  envelope  their  clothes,  horses, 
and  arms.  Surrounded  by  a  train  of  such  attendants,  the  sultan  of  Bornou  received  the 
British  mission  in  a  cage  or  crib,  barely  capable  of  containing  his  own  person  (Jig.  868.). 

Thus  attired,  however,  the  Bornou  cavalry  take  the 
field ;  but  they  are  there  totally  inefficient  Indeed, 
the  sultan,  who  ought  to  be  still  more  protuberant 
and  encumbered  than  the  rest,  is  subject  to  the  con- 
venient necessity  of  never  fighting ;  but  if  his  army 
is  defeated,  and  he  cannot  escape  by  flight,  he  seats 
himself  in  state  beneath  a  tree,  and  quietly  awaits 
the  stroke  of  death.  Lander  heard  it  reported  at 
Boussa,  that  the  sheik  had  recently  been  put  to 
death  by  the  >ultan,  who  had  resumed  the  supreme 
sway. 

The  tciwns  of  Bornou  are  considerable,  though 
not  of  the  first  magnitude.  New  Bornou,  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  sultan,  is  said  not  to  contain 
mere  than  10,000  people;  and  Kouka,  where  the 
sheik  kept  his  court,  is  still  smaller.  Angornou  is 
the  largest  place  in  the  kingdom,  containing  at 
least  30,000  people,  and,  during  the  crowded  mar- 
kets hold  there,  often  from  80,000  to  100,000  are 
assembled.  All  these  are  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tchad.  Angala, 
on  the  southern  or  Begharmi  frontier,  and  Woodie  on  that  of  Kanem,  are  also  considerable: 
at  the  latter,  the  caravans  arc  made  to  stop  till  pc^rmission  to  proceed  is  obtained  from  the 
sovereign.  Kanem,  in  the  north,  is  a  ruder  district,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  the  bordering  desert;  but  its  inhabitants  are  peculiarly  brave.  Lari,  the  capital,  is  a  town 
of  2000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  clusters  of  rusli-huts,  in  the  shape  of  well-thatched  corn- 
Ktucks.  The  largest  cities,  however,  appear  to  have  been  formerly  situated  on  the  lower 
coarse  of  the  Yeou  ;  but  tliey  have  boon  entirely  destroyed,  and  tlie  whole  jountry  laid  wa.ste, 
by  the  desolating  inroad  of  the  Fellntalis.  T!u^  luins  of  Old  Bornou  \vf  re  seen  covering  a 
spiico  of  five  or  six  square  miles;  and  Gambarou,  t  •  former  residoii'io  of  royalty,  displayed 
in  its  ruined  edifices  a  degree  of  elegance  not  obse.vable  in  any  of  the  modern  capitils. 
Tlie  territory  round  those  cities,  formerly  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation,  is  now  covered 
with  labyrinths  of  thickets,  and  the  meadows  overgrown  with  wild  plants.  It  contains  only 
a  few  scattered  villages,  whose  inhabitants  live  in  constant  dread  from  the  predatory  mroads 
of  tlie  Tiiaricks.  Farther  to  the  west,  beyond  a  large  town  called  Kabshary,  are  the  almost 
savage  tribe  of  Mungas,  who  fight  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  yield  a  relucuuit  submission  to 
liie  dominion  of  Bornou. 

Mandara,  situated  to  the  south  of  Bornou,  consists  of  a  fine  valley,  containing  eijht  large 
iowns,  the  principal  of  wiiich  is  Mora.    The  whole  country,  and  even  the  capital,  are  over- 
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looked  bv  the  gtetii  central  range  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  to  the  southward 
of  this  territory  appear  to  attain  their  lotliest  heif^ht.  They  are  inhabited  by  numerous  una 
barbarous  races,  comprehended,  by  the  Mandaras,'  under  the  appellation  of  kerdies,  or  pagans, 
and  thence  considered  as  lawful  prey.  These  people  paint  their  bodies,  wrap  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  fruits,  honey,  and  the  fish  drawn  from  lar^e 
lakes.  The  Musgow,  the  most  distant  and  rudest  of  those  races,  were  seen  mounted  on  little 
fiery  steeds,  covered  only  with  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  leopard,  and  having  round  their  neck 
long  strings  of  the  teeth  of  their  enemies.  Dirkullah,  a  part  of  this  mountain  territory,  it 
occupied  by  Fellatahs,  who  have  their  villages  strongly  fortified,  and  fight  desperately  with 
poisoned  arrows,  by  which  they  once  put  to  flight  the  whole  force  of  Bornou  and  Mandara, 
tliough  aided  by  a  numerous  and  well-armed  body  of  Arabs. 

Loggun,  situated  immedintcly  to  the  south  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and  watered  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Shary,  which  fiills  into  that  great  receptacle,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  improved  and  industrious  countries  in  all  Africa.  The  Loggunese,  amid  the  fiirious 
warfare  waged  by  the  surrounding  states,  have,  by  a  skilfiil  neutrality,  maintained  them- 
selves in  peace.  They  work  steadily  and  skilfully  at  the  loom,  an  occupation  elsewhere 
abandoned  to  slaves.  Their  cloth,  after  being  thrice  steeped  in  a  dye  of  excellent  indigo, 
receives  a  brilliant  gloss  by  being  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets.  The  tobes  thus  fabricated  are  much  superior  to  those  of  Bornou,  and  only 
equalled  in  Nyfl!e.  The  people  rank  also  above  their  neighbours,  in  having  a  coinage,  though 
rudely  made  of  iron,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horae-shoe.  Provisions  are  abundant ;  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  bordered  with  fine  woods,  and  a  profusion  of  variously  tinted  aromatic 
plants.  The  inhabitants,  however,  suffer  cruelly  from  the  mulMtude  of  tormenting  insects. 
"  Flies,  bees,  and  mosquitoes,  with  immense  black  toads,  vie  with  each  other."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  stir  out  for  two  or  three  hours  at  mid-day,  without  the  hazard  of  serious  illness. 
Some  seek  a  protection  by  building  one  house  within  another ;  others  by  kindling  a  fire  of 
wet  straw,  and  sitting  in  the  smoke ;  but  this  remedy  seems  worse  than  the  evil.  The  ladies 
of  Loggun  (Jg.  870.)  are  described  as  the  handsomest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  negro 
870 
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race,  with  a  lively  and  agreeable  expression  and  engaging  manners.  They  are  by  no  means 
distinj^uished,  however,  by  those  virtues  which  form  the  ornament  of  their  sex,  and,  m  par- 
ticular, used  the  utmost  dexterity  in  snatching  from  Major  Denham  every  thing  they  could 
reach,  searching  even  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  and,  when  detected,  treating  the  whole  as 
a  jest  Loggun,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  town,  with  spacious  streets,  finely  situated  on  the 
Shary,  about  forty  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  lake. 
Begharmi,  or  Begherme,  is  a  considerable  coimtry,  to  the  south-east  of  the  like  Tchad. 

The  people,  who  are  stout  and  warlike,  wage  almost  con- 
tinual war  with  Bornou,  whith  toasts  of  having  subjected 
them ;  but  they  always  find  a  letrc-at  beyond  a  consider- 
able river,  which  flows  thrcgh  their  country,  whence 
they  reiurn  and  regain  possession  of  their  territory.  Their 
chief  force  consists  m  mounted  lancers  (Jiff.  871.5,  which, 
with  their  horses,  are  casetl  still  mote  completely  in  iron 
mail  than  those  of  Bornou ;  but  they  do  not  in  the  fielu 
display  any  higher  degree  of  courage. 

The  islands  in  the  lake  Tchad,  which  are  nu*nei.iuB, 
and  many  of  them  krgo,  are  inhabited  by  tribes  that  have 
mode  themselves  forniidsble  to  the  surrounding  countries. 
The  Biddomah,  occupying  the  easter.i  quarter,  hove  a  fleet 
of  a  thousand  large  canoes,  which  they  employ  entirely 
in  piratical  inroads.  They  maintain  the  doctrine  that 
their  deity  left  them  without  grain  or  ca*  tie ;  instead  of 
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which,  he  licslowed  strengtii  and  cunning  to  snatch  those 
ijowl  things  from  others  whc  poesesyed  them.  This  desti- 
nation ihey  zealous!"  fulfil ;  there  being  not  a  spot  round 
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this  wide  expanse  of  water  which  is  for  a  moment  secure  from  their  attack,  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital  not  excepted.  They  carry  off  many  of  the  people  as  slaves,  but  treat  them  well, 
and  even  bestow  wives  upon  them.  No  attempt  to  check  tlieir  ravages  seems  made  by  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Bornou  sovereigns,  who  merely  say,  "The  waters  are  theirs:  what 
can  we  dol"  The  La  Salas,  a  pastoral  people,  inhabit  a  number  of  small  verdant  islands 
near  the  southern  quarter,  separated  by  channels  so  shallow,  that  those  acquainted  with 
them  can  ride  on  hoiseback  from  one  to  the  other.  These  isliinds  are  covered  with  rich 
pastures  and  numerous  herds. 

Houssa  is  an  extensive  territory  in  the  most  central  part  of  Africa,  reaching  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yeou  nearly  west  to  the  Niger ;  but  its  boundaries  both  on  the  north 
and  south  seem  to  be  yet  undecided.  Although  it  is  ascertained  not  to  reach  the  main  stream 
of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  it  is  yet  well  watered  by  the  river  Quarrama  or  Zirmie,  which, 
with  several  tributaries,  flows  westward  to  join  the  Quorra.  On  the  eastern  border,  also, 
it  is  traversed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Yeou,  and  on  the  southern  by  the  Shary  or  Tshadda, 
which  also  falls  into  the  Niger.  This  region  derives  its  social  character  from  the  Fellatahs, 
descended  apparently  from  the  Arabs,  who  migrated  thither  in  large  bodies  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  ruling  people.  It  appears  to  be 
more  elevated,  and  the  climate  less  sultry,  than  that  either  of  Bornou  or  the  countries  on 
the  Nijjfer ;  travellers  have  even  occasionally  suffered  from  cold.  The  face  of  the  country 
exhibits  evident  marks  of  superior  cultivation  and  a  superior  people.  The  fields  are  covered 
with  largij  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  wh'^h  are  annually  produced,  and  the  grain  is  stored  in 
large  granaries  raised  on  poles  as  a  security  from  insects.  Irrigation  is  practised  with  dili- 
gence. The  grain  is  made  into  bread,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Moslem  faith  is  professed,  having  the  iniquitous  right  founded  upon  it,  of 
carrying  into  bondage  the  southern  tribes  of  kerdies,  or  infidels ;  yet  the  same  bigoted  spirit 
does  not  prevail,  and  the  Arabs  even  allege  that  the  Fellatahs  are  not  true  Moslems.  Their 
commercial  habits',  and  intercourse  with  the  negro  nations  to  the  westward,  are  probably  the 
chief  causes  which  introduce  this  more  liberal  train  of  ideas. 

Soccatoo,  or  Sacitatoo,  probably  the  Tocrur  of  the  Arabians,  situated  nearly  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Houssa,  is  at  present  the  ruling  country  over  that  region.  The  territory  ap- 
pears to  be  fertile  and  populous,  and  its  capital  the  largest  city  in  interior  Africa.  The 
houses  are  built  closer  than  usual,  and  more  regularly  laid  out  in  streets.  The  place  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  twelve  gates,  always  shut  at 
sunset  The  dwellings  of  the  principal  inhabitants  consist  of  clueters  of  cottagec,  and  of 
houses  built  with  flat  roofs  in  the  Moorish  style,  enclosed  by  high  walls.  There  are  two 
mosques,  one  of  which,  unfinished  when  Clapperton  resided  there,  was  800  feet  in  length, 
supported  by  wooden  pillars  plastered  with  clay,  and  richly  ornamented.  The  palace,  as 
usual,  forms  a  sort  of  enclosed  town,  with  an  open  quadrangle  in  front;  while  a  painted  and 
ornameof/'d  cottage  contains  the  hall  of  audience.  Of  late  the  residence  of  the  court  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Magaria,  Sackatoo  is  likely  to  experience 
a  docline. 

The  countries  of  Goober  and  Zamfra,  or  Zanfara,  are  of  a  ruder  character,  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  race,  who  have  sometimes  ruled  over  Houssa,  and  are  at  present  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  power  of  Sackatoo.  Even  the  high  road  between  that  city  and  Kano  is  con- 
tinually infested  by  them.  The  merchants  venture  to  pa-^s  it  only  in  numerous  and  close 
bodies,  every  one  striving  to  be  foremost,  and  exclaiming,  "Woe  to  the  wretch  that  falls 
bciiind,  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  an  unhappy  end  at  the  hands  of  the  Grooberites !"  In  1829, 
CooniH,  the  strongly  tbrtified  capital  of  Goober,  repulsed  with  loss  the  whole  military  force 
of  Houssa,  amounting  to  r)0,0(K)  or  60,000  men.  Zirmie,  the  capital  of  Zamfra,  is  repr°- 
rtPiitod  as  forming  a  sort  of  outlawed  city,  where  runaway  slaves  find  protection,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  esteemed  the  greatest  rogues  in  all  Houssa. 

Xnno,  though  declined  from  its  ancient  greatness,  is  still  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civil- 
i^Htion  in  interior  Africa ;  yet  it  is  built  in  a  very  scattered  manner,  occupying  only  about  a 
fiinrth  of  the  circuit  of  fift;een  miles  enclosed  by  its  walls.  The  inhabited  part  is  divided 
iiitd  two  by  a  large  morass,  dry  during  a  part  of  the  year,  at  which  periwl  is  held  a  great 
iniirkot,  the  most  crowded  and  best  regulated  in  Africa.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
!i  slieik.  who  has  even  the  exorbitant  power  of  fixing  the  prices.  Such  is  the  confidence 
pslihlishod,  that  packets  of  goods  are  very  commonly  carried  av.ay  without  being  opened  ; 
iiuii  if  any  fraud  is  discovered,  the  packet  is  sent  back,  and  the  dylala,  or  broker,  is  compelled 
to  procure  restitution.  The  market  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every  day,  not  except- 
ing Friday,  tli'i  Mahometan  sabbath.  The  slaves,  who  constitute  the  staple  commodity,  have 
;i  p;wrial  market,  composed  of  two  long  ranges  of  sheds,  one  for  males,  and  the  other  for 
fomiilos.  The  poor  creatures,  decked  out  for  the  purpose,  are  seated  in  rows,  and  are  nicely 
=c;ntinised  by  tlio  purchaser,  who  insppcts  the  tongue,  teeth,  eyes,  and  limbs,  causing  thetn 
to  cough,  and  move  in  different  directions,  so  that  any  defect  in  their  persons  may  become 
The  current  coin  in  traffic  consists  of  the  small  shells  called  cowries,  480  of 
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which  are  worth  only  a  Bhilling,  so  tliat  the  task  of  counting  them  is  laborioue.    Kano  is 
■upposed  to  contain  80,000  or  40,000  inhabitants. 

Kashna,  or  Kassina,  to  the  north  of  Kano,  is  a  considerable  kingdom,  which  at  no  distant 
period  held  the  supremacy  over  Houssa,  and  has  even  lately  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Sacka- 
too.  Its  walls,  like  those  of  Kano,  are  of  immense  circuit ;  but  the  inhabited  part  does  not 
amount  to  above  a  tenth  of  the  enclosed  space.  It  is  still,  however,  tlie  seat  of  a  consider- 
able trade  with  the  desert,  with  Timbuctoo,  and  with  caravans  coming  across  thr  desert  by 
tlie  way  of  Gliadamis  and  Tuat. 

To  the  south  of  Sackatoo  and  Kano  is  the  country  of  Zegzeg,  one  of  the  finest  in  all 
Africa.  It  is  covered  with  plentiful  crops  and  rich  pastures,  yields  particularly  good  rice, 
and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  like  tlie  finest  parts  of  En<rlun(i.  Zaria,  the 
capital,  is  like  nn  enclosed  district,  occupying  a  groat  extent  of  grouncl,  which  comprises 
even  woods  and  corn-fields;  the  (K>pul:ition  is  estimated  at  about  r)0,(N)(i.  The  country  to 
tlie  south  of  Zegzeg,  though  divdrsifiod  by  rising  grounds,  is  still  fertilo  nnd  well  cultiviited, 
containing  a  number  of  considerable  towns.  Cullup,  a  compound  of  500  villages,  or  riilliei 
clusters  of  houses  covering  a  beautiful  ploin,  forms  the  market  for  a  great  cxtonl  of  country. 
Further  soulli,  however,  there  is  stated  to  be  a  rugged  and  mountainous  region  iulmbiied  by 
the  Yam-yam«,  a  savage  race,  represented  as  cannibals,  and  who,  some  time  ago,  had  killed 
and  eaten  a  whole  caravan.  The  same  people  are  mentioned,  six  centuries  ago,  by  Bdrisi, 
as  hearing  the  same  character.  Dunrora  is  situated  in  a  country  fertile,  though  rocky ;  tind 
about  ha!'  day's  journey  firom  it  is  Jacoba,  described  as  a  large  city  on  the  river  Slinry  ; 
while  farther  to  the  cast,  on  the  same  river,  is  stated  to  be  another  great  city,  Adamowa : 
but  here  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  terminb:tes. 

The  western  tracts  of  Houssa  do  not  contain  any  cities  of  great  magnitude.  Yet  the  late 
travellers  mention  Bershee,  probably  the  Berissa  of  Edrisi ;  Kat-^ioga,  surrounded  by  a  fine 
country ;  Zangeia,  picturesquely  situated  amid  rocky  hills ;  and  tiirkwa,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  tributary  to  the  Yeou.  Katagoom,  capital  of  a  province  once  included  in  Bor 
nou,  contains  8000  inhabitants;  and  in  the  same  district  is  Sansan,  a  large  market-place 
divided  into  throe  distinct  towns.  To  the  nor*Ji  is  ;v  rude  tract,  inhabited  by  the  Bedees,  a 
fierce,  independent,  pagan  race,  between  whom  and  the  Moslems  a  constant  war  is  waged. 

The  countries  on  t'le  lower  course  of  the  Niger  form  an  extensive  and  important  part  of 
Central  Africa.  Being  copiously  watered,  and  in  many  parts  liable  to  temporary  inundation, 
they  are  endowed  with  profuse  natural  fertility,  yielding  rice  and  other  valuable  species  of 
grain  in  abundance;  tlioMgh,  in  approaching  the  sea,  the  ground  becomes  swampy,  and 
overgrown  with  dense  forests.  A  negro  population,  with  its  original  habits  and  superstitions, 
generally  fills  this  region;  but  the  Fellatahs  are  making  rapid  encroachments;  nnd  seversil 
of  the  states  have  been  converted,  though  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  to  the  Moslem  faith. 
The  kings  ho'd  generally  an  absolute  though  mild  sway ;  their  splendour  consists  chiefly  in 
the  multitude  of  their  wives,  who  perform  all  menial  functions,  and  even  act  as  body-guards; 
the  royal  exartions  are  chiefly  from  travellers  and  merchants,  out  of  whom  they  draw  as 
much  as  possible,  tK)th  in  the  way  of  presents  and  trade.  We  shall  begin  from  the  northern 
or  higher  region  of  the  river. 

Youri,  or  Yaoori,  consists  of  a  very  fertile  plain,  partly  overflowed  by  the  Niger,  and  thus 
rendered  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice.  It  is  even  cultivated  with  great  dili- 
gence, though  chiefly  by  an  oppressed,  half  servile,  but  patient  and  industrious  race,  cnlled 
the  Cumbrie.  Youri  is  a  very  krge  city:  its  walls  of  wood,  rudely  strengthened  with  plotos 
of  iron,  enclose  a  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles;  bat  this  space  is  covered  to  a  great 
extent  with  pastures  and  corn-fields,  among  which  clusters  of  huts  are  interspersed.  The 
people,  being  numerous  and  brave,  have  repelled  every  attempt  by  the  Fellatahs  to  subdue 
them.  The  king  maintains  a  higher  state  than  prevails  in  the  neisjhbouring  courts,  yet  both 
the  structure  and  the  accommixlations  of  his  palace  would,  in  Europe,  be  considcired  ex- 
tremely mean.  This  prince  has  incurred  deep  dishonour  by  the  attack  on  Park,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  that  celebrated  traveller;  and  his  conduct  to  Clapperton  and 
Lander  was  far  from  praiseworthy.  Below  Youri  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  is  obstructtMl 
by  formiilable  cataracts,  though  it  is  passable  during  the  rainy  season  for  vessels  of  some 
maffnitude. 

The  kingdom  of  Boussa,  immediately  below  Youri,  ^vas  represented  by  the  first  accounts 
as  forming  one,  and  even  the  chief,  of  the  states  of  a  more  extensive  region  called  Borgoo; 
but  Ijander  learned,  in  his  last  expedition,  that  neither  it  nor  Wawa,  over  which  it  has  a 
certain  .supremocy,  are  included  in  that  region.  Boussa  is  a  considerable  town,  capital  of  a 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  country  of  the  same  name.  It  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
Fellatahs;  but  they  were  afterwards  expelled.  The  Niger,  immediately  above  and  below 
Boussa,  presents  a  magnificent  body  of  water;  in  passing  that  city,  it  is  obstructed  by  those 
rocks  and  straits  in  which  Park  was  intercepted  and  perished.  A  little  below  Boussa  is  the 
ferry  of  Comie,  v  hich  forms  the  principal  passage  for  the  caravans  on  their  way  from  Houssa 
to  the  coast. 

W  awa,  the  capital  of  a  small  dependent  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
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pjirticulariy  celebrated  for  producing  e.tcellent  yams.  The  town,  supposed  to  contain  118,000 
inliabituiit>4,  is  uIho  enriched  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  Houssa  caravans.  The  ueople 
and  merchants  take  advantage  of  their  wealth,  to  indulge  in  feasting  and  jollity,  and  drink 
harder  than  in  almost  any  other  city  of  Africa.  During  the  whole  night,  the  town  roMunda 
with  the  song,  the  dunce,  the  castanot,  and  the  Arabian  guitar. 

Uorgoo,  forming  a  cluster  of  states  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Boussa  and  Wawa,  pre- 
sents un  aspect  entirely  different.  It  is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  rugged  mountain 
tracts,  though  intersptsr.sed  with  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys.  Tho  elevated  districts  are 
ciiverml  with  extensive  forests,  ciowded  with  wild  animals  o.^' every  description,  and  infested 
wiih  munerous  bands  of  robbers.  Kiama,  the  only  part  of  Borgoo  visited  by  English  travel- 
lers, is  iidiaiiited  by  a  people  proud,  courageous,  spirited,  delighting  in  martial  exercises,  and 
warm  both  in  their  resentments  and  attachments.  The  king  professes  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion ;  yet  his  attachment  to  paganism  is  displayed  by  numerous  fetiches  and  uncojth  figures, 
stationed,  as  guardian  powers,  at  the  entrances  and  along  the  walls  of  his  houses.  Here  the 
English  travellers  saw  a  great  Mahometan  festival,  followed  by  a  horse-race.  The  animals 
were  gaily  caparisoned,  with  strings  of  brass  bells  on  their  heads,  pieces  of  red  cloth,  silk 
and  cotton  tassels,  and  little  charms  in  coloured  cases.  Tho  ladies,  not  subjected  to  the  usual 
Moslem  seclusion,  appeared  gaily  adorned  in  coarse  Manchester  cloths,  and  bed-furniture  of 
glaring  and  gaudy  patterns,  for  which  a  high  price  had  been  paid.  The  palace,  or  rather 
hut,  in  which  the  king  resides,  is  adorned  witli  good  prints  of  George  IV.,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  other  eminent  British  characters.  Niki,  however,  is  considered  the  chief  of  the 
states  of  Borgoo,  its  capital  tho  largest,  and  its  territory  the  most  improved ;  it  holds  also  a 
certain  sway  over  the  others.  They  are  comparatively  poor,  with  the  exception  of  Loogoo, 
enriched  by  the  commerce  between  Gonjah  and  the  interior,  Pandi  has  shaken  off  all  de- 
pendence upon  Niki,  but  has  used  its  liberty  only  to  organise  a  destructive  system  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  banks  of  the  Niger,  below  Boussa,  are  occupied  by  two  great  and  flourishing  king 
doms :  Eyeo  on  the  west,  and  Nyfle,  or  Noufllie,  on  the  east. 

Eyeo,  called  also  Hio,  or  more  properly  Yarriba,  is  a  very  extensive  country,  extending 
from  the  frontier  of  Boussa  nearly  to  the  coast,  froni  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  terri- 
tory of  Badagry,  while  from  the  Niger  it  reaches  west  to  the  frontier  of  Dahomey.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  countries  on  the  globe,  and  is  also  well  cultivated  and  densely  peopled. 
Tlie  fields  are  covered  with  thriving  plantations  of  Indian  corn,  millet,  yams,  and  cotton. 
The  loom  is  busily  plied,  though  its  products  are  not  equal  to  those  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  NyfTe.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  woods  exhaling  a  delicious  fragrance,  and 
being  filled  with  myriads  of  brilliantly-tinted  butterflies.  The  females,  likewise,  are  actively 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  which  they  bear  on  their  heads,  executing  this  labori- 
ous task  witii  surprising  cheerfulness.  A  range  of  rugged  mountains,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  high,  crosses  one  part  of  the  country ;  yet  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that  cul- 
tivation, and  even  large  towns,  are  found  on  their  very  summit.  The  government  is  most 
desiwtic ;  the  greatest  chiefs,  in  approaching  the  sovereign,  throw  themselves  flat  on  their 
faces,  and  heap  on  their  heads  sand  and  dust.  Yet,  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
govnrnment,  there  seem  few  instances  of  cruelty  or  wanton  oppression.  Tho  property  of  the 
sovereign  consists  chiefly,  as  already  observed,  in  his  innumerable  wives,  and  the  various 
functions  performed  by  them.  The  habitations  are  in  general  mere  huts,  and  the  residence 
of  tho  chiefs  is  only  distinguished  by  the  number  of  these  within  an  enclosing  wall ;  but  the 
gates  and  panels  of  some,  though  only  of  wood,  are  adorned  with  elaborate  sculpture.  The 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  prevails  extensively,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  degree  as  in 
Ashantce  and  Dahomey.  On  the  demise  of  the  king  or  of  any  great  chief,  his  principal 
officers  and  favourite  wives  are  doomed  to  die  along  with  him.  Most  tragical  scenes  are  thus 
pri-scntod,  as  the  devotion  is  by  no  means  voluntary,  but  the  necessity  of  it  imposed  by  public 
ojiinion  produces  the  deepest  distress  both  in  the  prospect  and  in  its  actual  arrival.  The  Fel- 
lutnhs,  it  appears,  have  already  passed  the  Niger,  and  are  preparing  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Kyeo,  in  which  it  is  thought  that  they  will  probably  succeed. 

Anion?  the  cities  of  Yarriba,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Eyeo,  the  capital,  situated  in  a  fine 
pliiin,  nil'!,  like  most  African  towns,  covering  a  very  large  space.  It  is,  indeed,  fifteen  miles 
in  circumference,  so  that  the  mission  had  five  miles  to  march  from  their  quarters  to  the 
pnlacn.  There  are,  however,  many  fields  and  open  spaces  in  this  wide  circuit,  and  the  popu 
latinn  can  scarcely  be  even  conjectured.  Bohoo,  the  former  capital,  though  much  declined 
sincf  tho  transference  to  Eyeo,  is  still  a  very  large  place,  in  even  o  superior  country,  lesem- 
blincr  the  finest  parts  of  England.  Since  the  Fellatahs  obtained  a  footing,  they  have  founded 
Alorie,  which,  being  increased  by  runaway  slaves  from  every  quarter,  is  now  reported  to  '..e 
greater  than  Eyeo.  A  number  of  other  large  towns  are  mentioned.  Jenna  is  tho  first  .h 
the  sotithnrn,  and  Keeshee  on  the  northern  frontier,  Chaki,  though  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  is  large  and  populous. 
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Mtiniation,  and  oven  the  finest  of  those  manufactured  in  HouBsa  are  by  elavei  fVom  Nyi1%. 
It  has,  however,  of  late  been  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Fellatohs,  who  have  made  theinoRlvei 
nearly  maHtera  of  the  country ;  and  who,  thou{(h  mild  in  their  domestic  intercourse,  curry  on 
war  in  the  most  desolatinff  and  farocious  manner.  Rabba,  the  capital,  is  considered,  nuxt  to 
Snckatoo,  the  largest  town  in  poeseesion  of  this  people.  The  surrounding^  territory  iH  hifrlily 
productive,  covered  with  rich  crops,  and  with  numerous  and  flue  breeds  of  horses  and  coitlc. 
The  mats  made  there  are  reckonetl  superior  to  all  others  in  AtVica.  KooltU  and  Kufu,  two 
towns  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  on  the  high  road  of  the  Houssa  caravans,  being  protentrd 
by  strong  walls,  have  escaped  tiie  desolation  of  the  late  wars,  and  are  flourishing  scntt*  of 
trade.  The  people  have  been  converted  to  the  Moslem  religion,  which  has  not,  how(!vnr, 
mtroduced  that  gloomy  bigotry,  or  that  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  which  usually  accomiia- 
nies  it  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  most  active  mercantile  agents,  going  from 
market  to  market,  and  acquiring  oflen  considerable  wealth.  L«ver,  or  Layahi,  and  B(ijiel)o 
are  two  thriving  towns  on  the  Niger;  and  the  latter,  being  situated  below  a  succession  of 
•hallows,  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  navigation  down  to  the  sea.  Both  have  changed  their  site 
from  the  eastern  to  the  wefljrn  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Fel- 
'atahs,  but  without  fully  attaining  that  object.  The  Niger  spreads  here  into  a  most  magnifi- 
cent channel,  from  two  to  six  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  several  beautiful  and  fertile 
islands.  Patnshie  is  on  the  frontier  of  Boussa,  while  Bolee,  lower  down,  borders  on  Nyfle. 
But  the  finest  by  far  is  Zagoshi,  immediately  adjoining  to  Rabba.  It  is  about  fifleen  miles 
long  and  thrnc  broad,  in  ttiQ  mid-chnnnel  of  the  Niger,  whose  broad  stream  on  each  side 
separates  it  from  the  continent.  The  surface,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  witters, 
is  composed  of  mud,  fre()uently  inundated,  and  so  soft,  that  a  slender  cane  may  be  thrust 
even  into  the  floors  to  any  dcplli.  Yet  tiie  island  is  highly  cultivate<l  and  productive;  und 
its  manufactures  pre-eminently  display  the  general  superiority  of  those  of  NyfTe.  The  cotton 
cloths  there  woven  are  valued  beyond  all  others  by  the  chiefs  and  great  men  throughout 
Africa.  The  people  possess  also  numerous  canoes,  600  of  whicii,  being  armed  and  bclonnriiicr 
to  the  sovereign,  enable  him  to  secure  his  country  against  those  revolutions  whicii  linve 
desolnted  the  neighlwuring  continent.  Egga,  the  town  of  Nyffe  which  lies  farthest  down 
the  Niger,  extends  four  miles  along  its  banks,  and  has  numerous  boats  belonging  to  it.  The 
population  is  half  Mahometan,  half  negro.  With  Egga  terminates  Nytte,  and  with  it 
the  range  of  wealthy  and  populous  kingdoms  that  extend  along  the  Niger,  from  Yourri 
downwards. 

Tlu)  states  which  succeed  consist  of  little  more  than  single  towns,  each  governed  by  its 
own  chief,  with  little  or  no  mutual  dependence,  and  many  of  them  addicted  to  fierce  iiiid 
lawless  practices.  Kacunda,  however,  composed  of  a  cluster  of  three  large  villages,  miliar 
the  absolute  sway  of  a  single  chief,  though  independent  of  Nyffe,  cont/iins  a  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, and  friendly  people. 

About  forty  miles  below  Kacunda,  several  yet  unknown  towns  intervening,  the  Niger 
receives  its  greatest  tributiry,  the  Tshadda,  called  sometime;*  the  Sliui-y,  and  which  has  bi>en 
traced  flowing  by  Jacoba  on  the  eiMith  of  Houssa ;  but  its  origin  and  early  course  are  unknown. 
At  the  junction,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  main  stream,  and  navigaied  by  numerous  \kmIs.. 
Funda,  reporte<l  tlie  greatest  emporium  of  this  part  of  Ai'-ica,  is  about  three  days'  sail  up  the 
Tshadda.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  a  commercial  town,  of  very  considerable  niiig- 
nitude,  named  Cuttunicuraife. 

Towns  of  importance  continue  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Niger  downwanls.  Bocqiia, 
about  eighty  miles  below  Kacunda,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  large  market,  froquented  by  niiniiT- 
ous  stranjrers  from  the  interior,  and  from  the  upper  and  lower  com  •<•  of  tlir  N'iijer.  It  is 
followed  by  Atta,  Abbazaca,  and  Damuggoo,  the  latter  ffovemed  by  on  eiiiiglitfjnfil  thoiiirh 
despotic  ruler.  Here  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Europe  becomes  iiwuiifest,  and  the  pcofile 
are  dressed,  though  somewhat  scantily,  in  Manchester  cottons. 

Kirree,  a  large  market  town,  the  citizens  of  which  possess  numerous  boats,  is  about  litty 
miles  below  Bocqua.  Here  commences  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  which,  immediately  nhove 
this  place,  detaches  a  branch,  supposed  ♦  ^  flow  to  Benin.  The  country  ceases  to  be  fertile 
and  beautiful;  the  superabundance  of  moisture  converts  it  into  an  alluvial  swamp,  covcn-d 
with  vast  entiingled  forests,  which  conceal  the  villages.  Grain  no  lonirnr  grows  in  ihe  liclls, 
nor  do  cattle  feed  on  the  meadows.  The  subeistenre  of  the  inliabitniits  is  .solely  iierived  tidiu 
the  banana,' the  plantain,  the  yam,  and  from  the  fish  caught  in  the  river.  The  palm  \rr<\ 
however,  affords  not  only  a  refreshing  juice,  but  the  material  of  an  extensive  trade  in  tiie  oil 
which  it  yields. 

Eboe,  about  seventy  miles  below  Kirree,  is  a  very  large  town,  called  commonly  the  FAvte 
country,  it  forms  the  great  mart  from  which  the  fiorts  on  the  C(mst  are  suppliod  with  slaws 
and  palm  oil.  The  people  send  up  and  down  the  river  Heets  of  large  armed  boa's,  liintJisti- 
caliy  ado.ned  with  fliia's,  and  with  representations  of  chairs,  tables  decanti!rs,  glasses,  nnd 
other  Fiiiropcan  ohji'i'ts.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  containing  seventy  persons,  many  of 
whom  hivy  no  ha'tiitntion  unless  in  the  vessel.  The  place  presents  a  scene  of  busy  iiiiiustry 
The  ho  isos  are  siinerior  to  U!0«e  in  tlie  interior,  being  composixi  of  clay  nlaDtefBu  over 
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Hdorned  with  wooden  pillara  in  fVont,  and  surroundnd  by  well-fvnced  court>yarda  plantod  with 
oiiiiiiiiiiH,  plaiitaina,  and  cocooa.  Yet  tiie  charactei  of  tiie  people,  corrupted  by  intercoiinte 
with  I'liiropean  slave-tradora,  ia  bad,  and  even  atrocious.  Ttiey  are  over  ready  to  cuffap;*!  in 
(lf'('<l.s  of  violence,  and  indulge  also  in  very  diaaolute  habitK,  spending  whole  nights  in  carou< 
sal,  und  ovor  their  cupa  quarrelling  with  such  violence,  that  the  travellera  imagined  Home 
oni^  wtis  Dutlering  deatli  amid  the  most  inhuman  tortures,  till  they  heard  the  same  wild 
tumult  nigiitly  repeated.  Below  Eboe  the  territory  belongs  to  the  coast,  and  has  already 
b<H'n  described. 

To  cuniplete  the  picu  :  ^f  Central  Africa,  it  remains  to  describe  the  countries  on  the 
upper  Nifrer,  aa  celebrated  .s  any  of  those  now  enumerated,  for  400  or  500  miles  above 
Youri,  indeed,  the  shores  of  this  great  river  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  as  Park,  untiirtu- 
niitely,  never  returned  to  relate  his  navigation  down  to  that  city.  At  the  end  of  the  abovw 
reach,  iiowever,  occurs  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  AfVica. 

Tiinbuctoo,  or  Tombuctoo,  the  celebrated  emporium  cf  the  commerce  in  gold,  has  alwnys 
slione  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  with  a  dazzling  and  brilliant  lustre.  Most  of  the  daring  und 
oth.-n  tragical  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  had  for  their  object  to  reach  that 
city.  Yut  its  actual  condition,  and  even  magnitude,  are  still  involved  in  very  considerable 
uncortainty.  Major  Laing  resided  there  for  a  consiHurable  time,  and  made  the  most  diiit'erit 
en(|uirie8;  but  the  result,  in  conspcjuence  of  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  earner, 
never  reached  the  European  public.  If^  as  has  been  surmised,  his  papers  were  transmitted 
to  Tripoli,  it  was  under  circumstances  which  will  probably  preveijt  them  from  coming  nt  nil 
before  tlie  world.  Caillie  was  far  from  being  a  careful  or  an  accurate  observer.  From  the 
few  positive  notices,  however,  thus  obtained,  we  may  infer  that  the  city  is  neither  so  Inrrre 
nor  •■■^  splendid  ao  rumour  leprosented  it.  That  dominion  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo,  it  hud 
exti'ii  'od  ovi  r  the  neighbouring  countries,  aiJ  oven  over  Houssa,  has  ceased  for  several  cen- 
turion It  then  became  subject  to  the  yoke  of  Morocco ;  and  since  this  was  shaken  oft",  hna 
be(!ti  governed  by  a  negro  king,  and  the  negroes  have  been  the  ruling  people.  The  pluce  id 
described  us  containing  some  handsome  mosques,  and  a  s])acious  enclosed  palace ;  but  u  grout 
projwrtion  of  tlie  habitations,  like  those  in  other  negro  ounlriesi,  are  mere  conical  hovels, 
like  bee-hives.  Timbucto<i,  however,  being  the  place  where  the  caravans  from  Morocco,  and 
most  of  those  from  Algiers  and  Tunis,  first  touch  on  tho  fertile  regions  of  Central  Africa, 
must  always  possess  great  commercial  importance;  and  a  dep6t  is  found  there  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  ailurds  for  exchange  with  other  countries.  Gold,  and  still  more  slaves,  iiro 
the  staple  articles.  Timbuctoo,  also,  being  situated  >n  an  arid  and  barren  territory,  is  deix'n- 
dent  upon  Bambarra  ibr  grain  and  provisions,  which  are  brought  down  the  Niger,  and  luiidod 
at  the  portof  Cabra,  a  small  town  about  a  day's  journey  distant,  consisting  merely  of  a  range 
of  houses  along  the  water. 

At  some  distance  above  Timbuctoo  occurs  a  very  extensive  lake,  called  the  Dibbie,  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Niger.  Its  greatest  dimension  seems  to  bo  from  east  to  west,  on  which 
side  alone,  in  sailing  across,  its  termination  cannot  be  descried.  Its  shores  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  kingdom  of  Masina,  a  pastoral  coui/ii  *.  inhabited  by  a,  tribe  of  Foulahs,  who  are 
ruled  by  a  brother  of  Sego  Ahmadou,  the  sultjip    i  jcime. 

Jenne,  or  Jinnie,  is  a  city  second  only  to  TimDiu  w  in  Commercial  importance:  it  is  situ- 
ated, according  to  Park,  on  a  tributary  of  tho  Nii^er,  but  according  to  Caillie,  on  a  branch 
separated  from,  and  then  reuniting  to,  that  rive..  It  appears  tc  "Mlect  from  Bambarra  iind 
the  countries  to  the  south  all  the  commodities  wanted  for  the  market  k,"  Tombuctoo,  wliich 
it  transmits  by  vessels  of  considerable  size,  though  of  slight  constructior.,  nr  nerely  bound 
together  with  cords.  In  Park's  time  it  was  subject  to  Bumbarra ;  but  it  has  Mn.e  been  occu- 
pied, with  several  of  the  neighbouring  territories,  by  Sego  Ahmadou,  a  Fellavih  prince.  The 
population,  rated  probably  too  low  by  M.  Caillie  t  8000  or  10,000,  consists  of  a  great  variety 
of  tribes,  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  B^mbarrans,  and  Moors,  attracted  by  the  extensive  commerce 
which  centres  there.  Transactions  on  a  great  sc«le  are  carried  on  by  thirty  or  forty  Mooi  ish 
merchants,  while  the  negro  traffickers  conduct  it  on  a  more  limited  footing.  The  merchauta 
are  said  to  be  hospitable,  end  polished  in  their  manners. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambarra  consists  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  through  which  the 
NiL'or  rolls  for  about  300  miles,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  for  large  canoes. 
Tho  territory  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  hciiig  'n  a  great  extent  inundated  during  the 
rains.  The  iiills  to  the  south  contain  considerable  Quantities  of  golden  earth,  from  vvhieli  the 
nietiil  is  extracted  and  bi'ought  to  Bambarra.  Some  of  the  northern  districts  partnke  of  the 
oliariM'tor  of  tho  desert,  and  ure  coveroil  by  the  Moors  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Sego, 
tlie  capital,  in  the  centre  of  tho  kingdom,  is  divided  by  the  Niger  into  two  parts,  the  com- 
tnuiiicution  between  wliicli  is  maintained  by  ferries,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
govfrniuent.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  high  mud  we'ls,  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  but 
neatly  whitewashed,  the  streets  are  commodious,  and  mosques  rise  in  every  quarter.  The 
miuiorous  canoes  on  the  river,  the  crow  '■  ,  •'  lation,  and  the  cultivated  state  of  the  nur- 
roniuling  country,  exhibit  altogether  a  s  ";  '  civilisation  and  magnificence  scarcely  to  be 
e;\iK.ciu(l  iu  the  centre  ot  Atrica.    Park  '_     >-.  ^d  the  population  at  about  30,000.     Sanson- 
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ding  is  a  grmt  commercial  town,  hif^her  up  the  Ni^or,  suppoacd  to  contain  10,0(N)  p«(>|  i':\ 
Its  market  was  the  beat  arran)|fe«i  and  supplied  that  I'ark  saw  in  AfVica.  Bamiimk(X),  >  >  le 
the  Nitfor  first  becomes  navi((able  for  largo  canoes;  Maniboo,  a  great  market  tor  salt;  Souiee, 
Rud  Siiln,  near  the  eastern  frontier;  are  all  conttidorable  towns  on  the  Niger. 

t»everal  siiipH  1-";  liins  intervene  between  Bambarrn  and  Gallam,  '.vhich,  with  Rimboiik, 
are  included  :  '  .  triLurn  Atrica.  Kaarta  is  extensive,  but  hns  a  sandy  Miil,  yioldiiiir  little 
except  tlio  lotus.  The  ciipitAl  is  Kcnimoo;  but  the  king  has  '.  Htrong  tbrtroHtw-s  ot"  Joko 
enti  (ieilingiooma,  to  which  he  retires  wlion  hard  pnsssoil  by  !'■  i  .  ,|lil)our8  of  Hiirnbiirrii  iiiid 
Liiiliiinar.  Kasson,  between  Kaarta  and  (lallnm,  is  a  sniall  bm,  |je;iutitul  and  tortile  kiiijjdoin 
tho  c.ipitftl  is  Kooniakary.  Salud(H),  Konkculoo,  Dindikoo,  Brix)ko,  Foolad(X),  are  litlli-  king- 
doms, extending  along  the  upper  course  of  tho  Fulome,  Ba  King,  Ba  IjCu,  and  other  HtrtMinn, 
wliicii  combine  in  forming  the  Senegal.  They  are  elevated,  rocky,  woody,  with  very  pic- 
turesque 8ite>' ,  and  gold,  in  considerable  quantities,  is  found  in  the  sand  of  their  rivers. 

M.  Caillie  has  described  several  territories  to  the  east  of  Foota  Jallo  and  the  south  of 
Bambarra.  Among  these  is  the  district  of  Boure,  abounding  remarkably  in  gold,  which,  as 
elsewhere,  is  found  embedded  in  alluvial  earth.  It  is  carried  southwards  into  Kankan,  a 
fine  country,  trti.'<>r8ed  by  the  Niger  in  its  early  course.  Kankan,  the  chief  town,  is  the  seat 
of  a  great  market  iield  thrice  a  week,  where  are  exhibited  not  only  gold,  provisions,  honey 
and  cotton  cloth,  but  lire-arms,  powder,  Indian  calicoes,  and  other  goods  obtained  from 
Europeans.  To  the  east  is  Ouassoulo,  a  rich  territory,  diversi'ied  by  numerous  villages,  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  apd  hospitable  people.  Their  neighbours  ot  Sambatikila,  through 
supine  indolence,  derive  little  benefit  from  the  bounties  of  nature.  To  the  east  of  them, 
however,  is  Time,  a  very  finely  watered  and  cultivated  territory,  abounding  in  various  truiti 
and  vegetables,  particularly  the  shea  or  butter-tree,  and  the  goora  or  kolla  nuts.  A  similai 
fine  country  continues  to  Jenne. 


CHAPTER  X, 

THE  SAHARA,  OR  GREAT  DESERT. 

The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  forms  an  immense  range  of  territory,  which  would,  indeed, 
cover  the  whole  northern  half  of  Africa,  but  for  the  partial  exemption  produced  by  the 
mountain  ax  n  of  Atlas,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile.  Its  actual  and  almost  uninterrupted 
extent  n.ny  iw-  s.ated  as  from  the  15th  to  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  30th 
of  east  •"  '\,>;  t.)th  of  west  longitude.  It  may  thus  amount  to  nearly  30OO  miles  in  length, 
and  10i»'  u! '  culth.  This  vast  expanse,  the  most  dreary  and  terrible  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
fortns  ,"t,  'i!wt,itle  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  greater  than  is  opposed  by  the  widest  oceans. 
Yet  the  (i.in-sg  spirit  of  enterprise  has  induced  human  beings  to  occupy  every  extremity  or 
comer  in  which  subsistence  could  by  any  means  be  procured ;  und  they  have  formed  routes 
by  which,  though  amid  suflTering  and  deadly  peril,  regular  journeys  mpy  be  performed  across 
this  vast  and  desolate  region. 

The  surface  of  the  Sahara  does  not  consist  entirely  of  one  uniform  plain  of  sand.  In  the 
most  level  tracts  it  has  been  blown  into  heaps  or  hillocks,  steep  on  one  side,  which  remark- 
ably increase  both  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  region,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  traveller 
has  to  contend.  In  other  places  it  is  traversed  by  dark  ranges  of  naked  rock,  which  some- 
times approach  so  close  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  path  for  caravans  to  march  through.  The 
terrible  spectacle  of  human  bones  which  strew  the  ground,  and  sometimes  crackle  unex- 
pectedly beneath  the  tread  of  tho  traveller  or  his  camel,  lends,  at  intervals,  additional  horror 
to  the  scene.  The  most  dangerous  encourter  '  that  of  the  sand  wind  (Jiff.  872.),  when  the 
sand,  blown  up  by  tempests  from  an  extersiv  moving  surface,  fills  and  darkens  the  air,  and 
threatens  to  suffocate  the  passenger.  Yet  some  covert  can  generally  be  found  during  its 
fury;  and  the  disasters  indicated  by  the  bones  which  whiten  the  desert  appear  to  arise  almost 
solely  from  the  failure  of  provisions,  and  particularly  of  water.  The  privation  fiills  always 
first  upon  the  slaves,  who  on  such  occasions  perish  in  great  numbers. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  and  important  feature,  however,  which  diversifies  the  great  African 
desert,  consists  in  the  oases.  This  eastern  term,  which  signifies  island,  is  very  appropriately 
given  to  those  detached  spots,  over  which  springs,  bursting  forth  amid  the  desert,  diffuse 
some  partial  verdure  and  fertility.  The  view  of  these  spots  inspires  travellers  with  emotions 
peculiarly  pleasing;  sometimes  from  mere  contrast  with  the  encircling  desolation,  but  some- 
times also  from  the  peculiarly  elegant  landscape  which  they  themselves  present.  They  are 
embellished  with  flowering  shrubs  of  peculiar  beauty;  whole  tracts  are  covered  with  forests 
of  ncaciii,  from  which  rich  gums  distil,  and  with  groves  of  the  date  and  lotus,  yielding  sweet 
fruits  and  berries,  which  form  the  food  of  whole  tribes;  while  mild  and  gracefiil  animals, 
chiefly  of  the  antelope  species,  trip  along  the  meadows.  These  districts,  on  a  great  scale, 
occur  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  southern  borders,  where  the  desert  generally  luiiigates  its 
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■tern  aspect,  and  imbibes  some  portioa  of  ttuit  moisture  which  fertilises  Central  Africa  and 
the  region  of  Atlas. 
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Sand  Wind. 

TliiB  vast  central  and  flat  region  of  Africa  is  covered  more  or  less  completely  with  a 
quartzy  and  calcareous  sand.  Here  and  there  solid  fixed  rocks  rise  through  the  sandy  cover- 
ing, or  even  form  tracts  of  country;  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara  the  rocks  are 
principally  secondary,  and  chiefly  limestone,  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  rock  salt,  which  in 
Boine  places  appear  to  be  traversed  by  trap  rocks.  Fertile  tracts,  named  oases,  occur  here 
and  there  in  the  desert,  and  also  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  some  instances  impreg- 
nated with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  others  with  muriate  of  soda,  forming  the  natron  and  suit 
lakes  of  travellers.  The  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  islands  that  lie  along 
it,  are  said  to  be  principally  composed  of  igneous  rock,  and  chiefly  basalt. 

The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  this  desolate  portion  of  Africa  are  scanty,  and  too  imperfectly 
known  to  admit  of  any  regular  description. 

Inhabitants,  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  soil  can  support,  are  found  occupying  both  the 
borders  and  the  interior  oases  of  this  vast  and  desolate  region.  They  are  of  various  races, 
and  have  entered  from  different  quarters.  The  large  oases  of  Fezzan  and  Darfur  apppnr 
to  have  been  partly  or  wholly  peopled  from  Egypt  and  Tripoli.  Wandering  tribes. fn mi 
Morocco  have  covered  with  their  herds  all  the  habitable  tracts  of  the  western  desert  ncorly 
as  far  south  as  the  Niger.     Thb  negro  tribes  have  seldom  quitted  their  fertile  and  woodnd 

elains  to  encroach  on  this  gloomy  domain :  they  are  found  chiefly  in  Darfur  and  Kordofan. 
Itit  the  most  interior  tracts,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Fezzan,  are  thinly  peopled  by  tribes  of 
peculiar  character,  the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks,  judged  to  be  remnants  of  an  aboriginal 
race,  who  occupied  all  Northern  Africa,  till  it  was  covered  by  the  tide  of  conquest  and  emi- 
gration from  Asia.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  character  of  all  these  desert  tribes  is  gloomy 
and  sinister,  like  tbat  of  the  regions  through  which  they  wander.  Agitated  by  want,  and 
exempted  by  their  position  from  almost  any  restraint,  they  seek,  by  violence  and  plunder,  to 
wrest  from  the  caravans  which  pass  through  their  domain,  or  from  the  richer  nations  which 
border  it,  a  portion  of  those  good  things  which  nature  has  denied  to  themselves.  These 
habits,  with  the  absence  of  culture,  have  given  a  rude  and  unsocial  character,  which,  inflamed 
by  bigotry  in  the  Mahometan  tribes,  has  rendered  a  journey  through  their  territory  peculiarly 
distressing  and  dangerous  to  Europeans.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible,  under  general  heads, 
to  describe  a  region  so  vast  and  composed  of  such  varied  portions.  We  shall  therefore 
endeavour,  under  its  different  districts,  to  class  all  the  little  information  which  European 
research  lias  been  able  to  procure.  The  description  may  properly  begin  with  the  northern 
friicts. 

Almost  immediately  west  from  Egypt  and  the  Nile  the  desert  commences,  presenting  the 
aspect  of  a  plain  from  which  the  sea  has  receded.  It  is  covered  as  it  were  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  petrified  forest;  large  trunks,  branches,  twigs,  even  pieces  of  bark,  all  converted 
into  stone.  When  ten  doys'  journey  have  been  passed  without  seeing  a  human  habitation, 
the  traveller  descries  Ummesogeir,  a  village  perched  on  a  rock,  with  120  inhabitants,  who 
live  a  peaceful  life  almost  secluded  from  intercourse  with  all  human  beings,  A  day's  journey 
westward  is  the  larger  oasis  of  Siwah,  a  deep  hollow  valley,  watered  bv  numerous  springs, 
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end  fertile  in  dates,  the  staple  prodaot  and  ibod  of  this  region.  The  people,  estiniated  at 
fVom  1500  to  2000,  form  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  but  derive  some  wealth  from  the  continual 
passage  of  the  caravans.  Yet  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  Siwah  arises  trom  its 
tieing  supposed  to  contain  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  distance  from 
Egypt  nearly  corresponds;  and  at  Ummebeda,  in  the  vicinity,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
edifice,  though  not  corresponding  in  magnitude  or  style  of  architecture  with  our  idea  of 
*hat  celebrated  temple.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  other  oases  of  einiilar 
spect,  and  containing  similar  remains ;  th(Nigh  the  (veponderance  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  in  favour  of  Siwah. 

Augiia,  the  .£gila  of  Herodotus,  a  few  days'  journey  westward,  is  a  dirty,  ill>built  place, 
about  a  mile  in  circuit.  There  are  some  more  fertile  spots  in  its  vicinity ;  the  country  abounds 
in  datps,  and  the  inhabitants  have  established  some  active  commercial  relations  with  interior 
Africa.  Farther  to  the  westward  is  a  most  gloomy,  rocky  region,  called  the  Black  Harutsli, 
%  succession  of  narrow  defiles,  enclosed  by  rugged  steeps,  and  obstructed  by  loose  stones. 
West  of  it  is  the  White  Harutsh,  a  long  range  of  limestone  rocks,  which  appear  as  if  gluised, 
and  abound  in  shells  and  marine  petri&tions. 

Fozzan,  which  opens  at  the  end  of  the  mountain  region  of  Harutsh,  is  a  very  large  oasis, 
about  300  miles  long  and  200  broad,  sometimes  dignified  with  the  title  of  kmgdom.  Nature 
has  scarcely  distinguished  it  from  tne  surrounding  desert :  it  is  not  irrigated  by  a  stream  of 
any  im^rtance.  The  inhabitants,  however,  by  laborious  processes,  have  raised  up  the  water, 
which  IS  always  found  at  a  certain  depth  under  ground,  and  have  thus  formed  a  number  uf 
little  oases,  in  which  dates  and  a  little  grain  can  he  reared,  and  where  a  few  asses  and  gotits, 
and  numerous  camels  are  fed.  It  is  the  inland  trade,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  rej^ard 
as  the  source  of  animation  and  wealth.  Fezzar  >^ing  due  south  from  Tripoli,  and  about 
midway  between  Egypt  and  Morocco,  is  the  most  central  point  of  communication  with 
interior  Africa.  The  arrival  of  a  caravan  on  its  frontier  produces  a  species  of  jubilee ;  and 
on  its  reaching  the  capital,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  are  redoubled,  and  the  sultan  gives 
them  a  state  reception.  There  are  also  very  extensive  merchants  belonging  to  the  country 
itself.  Through  these  resources  Fezzan  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  population  of  about  70,000. 
The  sultan  is  tributary  to  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  Mourzouk,  in  a  low  unhealthy  situation, 
but  well  watered,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the  chief  seat  of  commerce.  It  contains 
remains  of  stone  edifices ;  but  the  present  structures  are  poorly  built  of  mud.  Germa,  the 
Gerama  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Africa,  contains  monuments 
of  its  ancient  consequence,  but  is  now  much  dec  .yed.  Zuila,  Temissa,  and  Gatrone  are 
small  towns  on  the  western  frontier.  Traghan,  to  the  south,  bordering  on  the  desert,  is  an 
industrious  place,  with  a  thriving  manufiictory  of  carpets.  Sockna,  in  the  desert  to  the  north, 
on  the  road  from  Tripoli,  forms  a  great  caravan  station. 

Gadamis,  or  Ghadamis,  an  oasis  to  the  west  of  Fezzan,  derives  importance  firom  the  pas- 
sage of  the  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo,  though  these  are  not  so  conside- 
rable as  those  from  Fezzan  and  Morocco.  This  place,  and  the  surrounding  villages,  exhiliit 
many  traces  of  ancient  Roman  occupation.  It  has  the  singularity  of  being  divided  between 
two  hostile  tribes,  each  enclosed  by  a  separate  wall,  with  a  common  gate,  which  is  shut  when 
they  are  engaged  in  mutual  warfare. 

Tafilet,  Darah,  and  Sigilmessa,  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  loosely  appended  to  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  during  the  middle  ages,  but  have  been  little 
heard  of  in  modern  times.  The  caravans  to  Timbuctoo,  which  once  rendezvoused  in  this 
territory,  now  generally  prefer  the  more  westerly  route  through  Suse,  by  which  they  avoid 
the  steep  passage  of  the  Atlas.  These  countries,  however,  are  understood  to  contain  many 
fertile  tracts,  a^unding  in  excellent  dates,  and  producing  a  valuable  breed  of  goats. 

The  state  of  Sidi  Heschem,  or  Ischim,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Morocco,  combining 
portions  of  Suse  and  of  the  surrounding  desert,  is  now  the  chief  theatre  of  the  Moorish  trade 
with  Tiinbuctoa  The  prince,  who  rules  over  a  mixed  population  of  Moors  and  negroes,  liiif 
made  himself  nearly  independent  of  the  empire ;  and  his  country  has  become  a  depdt  of  tiie 
goods  which  pass  and  repass  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  Akka  and  Tatta  are  tht 
principal  stations  from  which  the  caravans  take  their  departure. 

We  shall  now  survey  the  more  southerly  states  enclosed  in  the  Sahara,  and  the  tracts  by 
which  they  communicate  with  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

Darfur  is  a  considerable  country,  almost  due  south  from  Egypt,  and  west  of  Sennaar, 
whence  it  is  separated  by  Kordofan.  The  route  by  which  the  car.>..'ans  pass  from  E^ypt  is 
of  the  most  dreary  character,  since  travellers,  after  leaving  the  greater  oasis,  do  not  for  about 
700  miles  meet  with  a  human  habitation ;  however,  at  Sheb  and  Selime  they  are  refreshed 
by  springs  of  water.  The  country  itself  is  of  a  very  arid  character,  destitute  of  every  thing 
rec«mbling  a  river  or  lake.  The  tropical  rains,  however,  within  whose  influence  it  is,  fall 
at  the  p'oper  season  with  great  violence,  when  they  fill  the  dry  beds  of  the  torrents,  and 
inundate  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  The  operations  of  a  rude  agriculture,  carried 
on  by  the  females,  are  then  sufficient  to  produce,  in  a  few  places,  wheat;  and  in  a  great 
number  the  inferior  species  of  dokn,  a  kind  of  millet.    Camels  abound,  and  are  notwl  tor 
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their  power  of  endoringf  thirst;  the  homed  cattle  and  goats  are  good ;  but  horses,  sheep,  and 
asses  are  of  inferior  breeds.  The  people,  not  supposed  to  exce^  in  number  300,000,  are  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  negroes,  the  former  of  whom  hold  the  chief  power.  They  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion  with  bigotiy,  but  do  not  submit  to  the  secluded  habits  and  abstinence  fW)m 
fermented  liquors  which  it  enjoins ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  jovial  and  even  licentious.  The 
king  is  absolute,  though  obliged  to  court  the  soldiery,  who,  when  discontented,  sometimes 
depose  and  strangle  him,  electing  in  his  room  another  member  of  the  royal  family.  They 
are  about  2000  in  number,  distinguished  neither  for  valour  nor  discipline,  but  endowed  with 
an  almost  preternatural  endurance  of  thirst,  hunger,  and  fktigue.  Large  caravans,  at  some- 
what irregular  intervals,  pass  between  Egypt  and  Darfur,  interchanging  slaves,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  &.c.  for  cloths,  carpet's  toys,  anq  beads.  A  considerable  intercourse  of  religion  and 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Mecca  by  wav  of  Jidda  and  Suakin.  Cobbe,  the  capital,  is  not  sup* 
posed  to  contain  more  thaii  4000  inhabitants ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  but  consists  merely 
of  ranges  of  detached  houses  surrounded  by  wooded  incloeures.  The  sultan  resides  at  a 
neighbouring  village,  called  El  Fasher. 

Korilofan,  on  the  west,  and  separated  by  deserts  from  Darfur,  forms  a  countir  nearly  simi- 
lar. Its  warriors,  like  those  oi  Bornou,  are  invested  in  chain  armour.  Kordoftn  has  beea 
subjected  at  diflbrent  times  to  Sennaar  and  Darfur,  and  in  1820  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
arms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  continues  to  claim  the  sovereignty,  which,  however,  over 
so  distant  and  rude  a  tract,  must  always  be  very  precarious. 

To  the  south  of  Darfbr  is  Fertit,  inhabited  solely  by  negroes,  and  containing  valuable 
mines  of  copper.  Farther  south  still  is  the  mountainous  country  of  Donga,  possessed  by  a 
barbarous  people,  and  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brown's  information,  numerous  streams 
unite  in  forming  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  mam  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Bergoo,  called  also  Saley,  Waday,  or  Mobba,  is  an  extensive  country,  reaching  westward 
from  Darfur  to  nearly  the  confines  of  Begharmi  and  Bornou.  According  to  the  imperfect 
accounts  yet  received,  it  appears  to  be  greater  and  more  populous  than  Darfur  or  Kordofkn. 
Wara,  the  capital,  is  representad  as  a  considerable  city.  Near  it  passes  a  large  river,  called 
the  Bahr  Misselad,  whiuh,  according  to  Brown's  information,  traverses  the  country  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  In  this  quarter,  also,  the  great  lake  of  Fittre  is  reported  to  exist, 
but  our  materials  do  not  enable  us  to  fix  its  site  with  any  precision. 

The  most  interior  part  of  the  desert,  between  Fezzan  and  Central  Africa,  is  decupled  by 
two  remarkable  native  tribes,  the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks.  The  former  are  found  on  the 
caravan  route  to  Bornou ;  the  latter,  more  westerly,  on  that  of  Kano  and  Kassina. 

The  Tibboos  are  nearly  as  black  as  the  negroes,  but  with  a  different  physiognomy :  their 
hair  is  longer  and  less  curled,  their  stature  low,  their  features  small,  and  their  eye  quick. 
They  subsist  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and  the  produce  of  a  few  verdant  spots  scattered 
amid  the  desert ;  t^is  they  seek  to  aid  by  a  little  trade  with  Fezzari,  and  not  unirequently 
by  the  plunder  of  the  caravans.  They  are  themselves,  however,  exposed  to  a  mightier  race 
of  spoilers,  the  Tuaricks,  who,  at  least  once  a  year,  make  an  inroad  into  their  territory, 
sweeping  away  every  thing,  and  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  The  cowardly  Tibboo  dare 
not  even  look  them  in  the  race ;  their  only  resouree  is  to  ascend  certain  perpendicular  rocks 
with  flat  summits,  beside  one  of  which  they  take  care  to  build  each  of  their  towns ;  and 
they  are  thus  secured  against  enemies  who  have  neither  the  means  of  escalade  nor  the 
patience  to  carry  on  a  blockade.  Though,  however,  they  have  lakes  containing  the  purest 
salt,  they  are  obliged  to  see  the  best  part  of  it  carried  on  by  these  sturdy  marauders.  Amid 
these  distresses,  the  people  are  gay  and  thoughtless,  deiightmg,  like  other  Africans,  in  the 
song  and  the  dance :  they  dance  gracefully,  with  movements  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Grecian.  Bilmo,  the  Tibboo  capital,  is  a  mean  town,  built  of  earth,  and  the  other  villages, 
of  course,  inferior.  To  the  south  of  this  town  is  a  desert  of  thirteen  days' journey,  perhaps 
the  most  dreary  on  earth.  There  is  neither  a  drop  of  water  nor  a  vestige  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  The  sand,  which  often  drifts  in  dark  volumes  through  the  air,  forms  hills,  which 
rise  and  disappear  in  a  night,  and  whose  often  perpendicular  sides  are  passed  with  great 
difficulty.  "  Tremendously  dreary  are  these  marohes :  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  billows 
of  sand  bound  the  prospect." 

The  Tuaricks,  that  barbarous  race  of  warriors,  who  spread  terror  through  the  half  of 
Africa,  appear  in  their  domestic  character  under  a  much  more  fkvourable  light  Captain 
Lyon  thought  them,  as  to  external  appearance,  the  finest  race  he  ever  saw ;  tall,  erect,  and 
handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  pride  and  independence.  Their  skin  is  not  dark,  unless 
where  deenly  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  hold  in  contempt  all  who  live  in 
houses  and  cultivate  the  ground,  deriving  their  subsistence  solely  from  pasturage,  commerce, 
and  plunder,  with  a  considerable  preference  of  the  latter  pureuit  They  keep  all  the  borders 
of  Soudan  in  constant  alarm,  carrying  off  great  numbere  of  slaves.  Yet  at  home  they  have 
been  found  frank,  honest,  and  hospitable,  paying  an  unusual  respect  to  their  females,  and 
in  their  social  lifb  much  resembling  Europeans.  They  have  even  written  characters,  pro- 
bably very  ancient,  which  they  inscribe,  only  indeed  on  the  dark  rocks  that  chequer  their 
territory ;  but  these  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  them.  The  chief  Tuanek  tribes  are  the 
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Ohrut,  in  the  nei(i;hbouriiood  of  Gadamia;  the  Ta^funa,  who  border  on  HouMt;  and  the 
Koiluvi,  who  occupy  most  of  the  intermediate  territory.  They  poasua,  in  particular,  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Asben,  whose  capitaJ,  Agadea,  Ku  been  lon^  celebrated  aa  a  com- 
mercial emporium,  and  aaid  even  to  equal  Tripoli ;  but  our  information  reapecting  it  is  very 
acanty. 

In  the  weatem  region  of  the  deaert,  the  tribes  occuj^ing  ita  acattered  habitable  portiona 
appear  to  be  all  Moors  or  Arabs  migrated  fiom  Morocco,  and  who  have  brought  with  them 
their  usual  pastoral  wandering,  warlike,  and  fnredatory  habits.  These  last  they  exercise  with 
a  relentless  cruelty  elsewhere  unusual.  A  splendid  booty  is  frequently  opened  to  them  by 
the  vessels  which  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  dreary  and  dangerous  shores  of  the  Sahara,  and 
which  are  always  plundered  with  the  most  furious  avidity:  the  only  hope  of  the  wretched 
captives  is  to  be  able  to  tempt  their  masters,  by  the  promise  of  a  high  ransom,  to  be  paid  at 
Mogadore.  Yet  these  dreary  regions  are  animated  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  great  carar 
vans  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  In  the  most  western  quarter,  also,  at  Hoden,  Tisheet 
or  Tegazza,  and  Taudeny,  are  extensive  mines  of  rock  salt,  an  article  which  is  wanting  and 
in  extensive  demand  over  all  the  populous  regions  of  Central  Africa.  The  passage  of  these 
caravans,  and  the  formation  of  depdtsof  salt,  have  given  to  Walet  an  importance  said  nearly 
to  equal  that  of  Timbuctoo.  Aroan,  also,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  desert,  derives  from  these 
two  trades  a  population  of  about  3000  souhk  Of  these  rude  wandering  tribes,  it  may  be 
enoup^h  to  name  the  Woled  Dleim,  or  Waadelim,  the  Labdessebe,  the  Mongearts,  Braknars, 
Trasarts.  But  the  chief  state  occupied  by  the  Moors  is  Ludamar,  on  the  frontier  of  Bam- 
barra,  which  almost  claims  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  bigotry  and  ferocity  of  the  race  were 
etron&riy  marked  by  the  treatment  which  Park  met  with  during  his  captivity.  Benowm,  their 
capital,  is  merely  a  large  Arab  encampment  of  dirty,  tent-shaped  huts.  In  the  heart  of  the 
desert,  between  Gadamis  and  Timbuctoo,  is  the  district  of  Souat  or  Tuat,  inhabited  by  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  Tuaricks,  in  no  respect  better  than  the  rest  of  the  desert  tribes.  Major 
Laing  sustained  among  them  a  signal  disaster.  Aghably  and  Ain-el-Salah,  their  chief  towns, 
are  frequented  aa  caravan  stations. 
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'■'■•'■■■      CHAPTER  XI. 

„       THE  AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

....   rfc.r..r  ^ 

Africa  does  not,  like  Asia  or  America,  enclose  within  her  bordering  seas  way  grand  archi- 
pelago. Yet  she  is  begirt  at  a  certain  distance  with  numerous  islands,  some  single,  but  the 
greater  number,  especially  on  the  western  coast,  arranged  in  groups.  These  islands  are 
mountainous,  and  many  of  them  volcanic ;  Uiey  include  a  great  extent  of  fertile  territory, 
and  present  grand,  picturesque,  and  often  beautiful  features.  Yet  they  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tant, and  detached  from  each  other,  and  possess  tx>  f  'objects  in  common,  that  they  cannot 
afford  room  for  any  description  under  general  heaf  i  our  only  division  must  be  made  by 

considering  each  island  or  group  in  succession. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  belonging  politically  to  Portugal,  have,  on  plausible 
grounds,  been  referred  to  Europe ;  yet,  on  a  general  view  of  their  site  and  aspect,  we  adhere 
to  the  old  arrangement,  which  makes  them  African.  They  lie  between  the  37th  and  40th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  25th  and  82d  of  west  longitude.  They  are  nine  in  num- 
ber :  St  Michael  and  St  Mary,  closely  adjoining  each  other ;  Terceira,  Faytil,  Pico,  Gnu 
ciosa,  and  St  George,  nearly  a  gn-up  by  themselves ;  Corvo  and  Flores,  considerably  to  the 
westward.  Those  islands  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  produced  by  the  action  of  sub- 
terraneous fire,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  still  visible,  though  no  volcano  is  at  present 
burning  Islets  have  even  been  thrown  up  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  In 
1720,  un  English  captain  saw  one  emerge  with  an  explosion  resembling  tlie  discharge  of  a 
train  of  artillery.  A  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  in  1811 ;  flames,  like  a  host  of  sky- 
rockets, were  seen  bursting  from  under  the  sea ;  but  the  rocks  ejected  did  not  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  internal  heat,  however,  manifests  itself  by  very  striking  pheno- 
mena. Such,  on  the  island  of  St  Michael,  are  the  termas,  or  warm  baths,  the  springs  sup- 
plying which  are  so  hot  as  often  to  burn  the  hand  which  touches  them.  Elsewhere  the  cal> 
deiras,  or  boiling  springs,  rise  in  columns,  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  high,  but  of  various 
diameters,  and  the  burnin<7  vapours  are  formed  into  clouds,  which  exhibit  a  variety  of  fan- 
taptic  figures  and  brilliant  tints.  The  water  will  boil  an  egg  in  two  minutes,  the  atmo 
sphere  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  suffocating  vapours  issue  from  various  fis> 
sures.  Not  &r  from  the  caldeiros  is  the  Muddy  Crater,  a  vast  cavern  filled  with  minera.' 
substances  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition,  and  making  a  noise  mightier  than  the  waves  of 
ilie  sea. 

Amid  these  turbulent  elements,  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  in  the  plains  abun 
dance  of  grain,  while  even  from  the  crevices  of  the  volcanic  rocks  grow  the  delicate  oranges 
fi  r  which  St  Michael  is  celebrated,  and  the  vines,  yielding  a  wine  that  resembles  withou 
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equalling  Madeira,  which  clothe  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  of  Pica  These,  with 
grain,  affiird  materials  of  an  export  trade,  in  exchange  for  European  fabrics  and  colonial  pnv 
duce.    The  popoUtion  is  vaguely  estimated  at  between  200,000  and  800,000. 

Though  St.  Michael  is  the  largest  island,  being  above  100  miles  in  length,  and  is  also  tho 
most  fertile,  its  capital,  Ponte  Delgada,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  general  government  This 
distinction  is  enjoyed  by  Angra,  in  Terceira,  in  consequence  of  its  comparatively  safe  har^ 
bour.  By  its  good  harbiuur  it  likewise  obtains  the  exportation  of  the  wine  of  Pico,  which  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  FayaL  The  amount,  in  good  years,  has  been  statod  at  8000  or 
lU.OOO  pipes. 

Madeira,  also  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  about  32°  north  lat,  is  a  beautiful  ishmd,  ccosiatp 
ing  of  a  cluster  of  mountains,  or  rather  one  single  mountain  with  various  peaks,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  rich  vegetation ;  and  to  Uie  travelleri 
who  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  its  vulleys,  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  the  verdure  which  clothes  them,  the  glitter  of  the  sueams,  and 
the  country-seats,  churches,  and  monasteries  placed  in  striking  situations.  This  fertile 
island  was  first  distinguished  for  producing  the  best  sugar  known ;  but,  after  the  rivalry  of 
the  West  Indies  rendered  this  culture  no  longer  profitable,  the  islanders  applied  themselves 
to  wine,  which  was  soon  raised  to  high  perfection.  The  growth  of  the  island  is  about  20,000 
pipes,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  to  America  and  the  East  and  West  Indies;  a 
voyage  to  trqiical  climates  iminoving  its  quality.  The  very  best,  however,  called  "  London 
particular,"  is  imported  direct  to  that  capital.  The  island  yields  a  small  quantity  <£  a  very 
rich  sweet  wine  called  Malmsey.  Funchal,  the  capital,  is  almost  an  English  town,  nearly 
all  the  opulent  inhabitants  being  merchants  of  that  nation  employed  in  the  wine  trade,  while 
tlio  Portuguese  are  generally  very  poor.  Madeira  has  adjacent  to  it  Porto  Santo,  a  small 
high  island  with  a  ^Kxl  roadstead ;  and  two  Desertas  answering  to  their  name ;  but  these 
do  not  seem  entitled  to  rank  with  it,  so  as  tr  form  a  group. 

The  Canaries,  distmguished  under  the  opellation  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  eroups  of  small  islands  in  the  world.  They  lie  about  the 
28th  degree  of  north  latitude,  ana  between  the  13th  and  18th  of  west  longitude.  There 
are  seven  principal  islands,  having  a  land  area  of  about  3,250  square  miles,  and  containuig 
a  population  of  200,000  souls.  These  are  TenerilTe,  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Lanceroti^ 
Fuerteventura,  Gomera,  and  Ferro.  These  islands  consist  of  mountaics  which  rise  abruptlv 
from  the  shore,  and  shoot  to  an  amazing  height.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  great  lamt 
mark  to  mariners  through  the  Atlantic,  is  12,(X)0  feet  high.  The  rocks  rise  from  the  shore 
in  basaltic  fwms,  whence  they  bear  often  the  aspect  of  castles,  for  which  they  have  even 
been  mistaken  by  the  passing  navigator.  In  the  interior,  they  are  high  and  naked,  bristling 
with  sharp  points,  and  presenting  often  singular  indentations  on  their  bold  summits.  YS 
being  often  covered  with  forests  of  laurel,  pine,  arbutus,  and  other  trees,  they  exhibit  pic- 
turesque and  even  magical  scenery.  Humboldt  considers  the  steep  ascent  of  the  peak  as 
presenting  the  most  rapid  transition  known  from  a  tropical  to  an  arctic  vegetation.  On  the 
coast  are  valleys  blooming  with  the  orange,  myrtle,  and  cypress ;  above,  declivities  crowned 
with  the  vine  and  the  most  valuable  species  of  grain ;  higher  up,  forests  of  the  laurel,  chest- 
nut, and  oak ;  these  are  succeeded  by  the  dark  pine  and  Scotch  fir ;  then  a  plain  strewed 
with  dust  of  pumice-stone  is  followed  by  the  Malpays,  entirely  composed  of  loose  fragments 
of  lava.  The  summit  bears  the  marks  of  a  volcanic  crater  not  very  long  extinguished ;  for 
even  early  in  the  last  century  it  made  destructive  eruptions.    The  Canaries  belong  to  Spain. 

The  soil  in  these  islands  displays  much  of  that  luxuriant  fertility  which  distinguishes  tro- 
pical countries,  when  profusely  watered,  like  this,  by  the  streams  from  the  high  mountains 
and  the  vapour  from  the  ocean ;  yet  their  western  sides  are  parched  by  arid  and  pestilential 
breezes  from  the  African  desert,  the  streams  are  often  absorbed  in  the  porous  lava,  or  rush 
down  in  torrents  which  would  sweep  away  the  earth,  were  not  walls  formed  to  retain  it. 
The  principal  exportable  produce  is  that  afibrded  by  the  vines,  which  grow  on  the  lower  de- 
clivities of^  the  peak,  and  yield  a  wine  which,  though  inferior  to  Madeira,  has,  from  its 
cheapness,  come  into  considerable  use.  The  export  has  been  estimated  at  8000  or  9000 
pipes.  There  is  also  some  export  of  brandy,  soda,  and  archil.  The  chief  seat  of  this  trade 
is  Santa  Cruz,  in  TenerifTe,  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  is 
what  Humboldt  calls  a  great  caravansary  on  the  road  to  America  and  the  Indies ;  where 
numerous  vessels  of  all  nations  touch  for  refreshment  The  place  is,  however,  intensely 
hot,  and  the  natives  not  engaged  in  business  prefer  the  residence  of  Laguna,  2000  feet  above 
the  sen,  which  enjoys  a  delightful  coolness.  Grand  Canary  is  more  uniformly  fertile  rlinn 
Teneritle,  supplying  the  other  islands  with  grain,  and  yielding  a  little  of  the  fine  wine  called 
sank.  Las  Palmas,  its  chief  town,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital ;  but  the  seat  of  government 
is  at  Santa  Cruz.  Ferro,  small,  arid,  and  rocky,  was  once  supposed  to  form  the  most  wes^ 
eriy  point  of  the  Old  World,  and  has  often  been  used  by  geographers  as  the  first  meridian. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  a  remarkable  race,  called  Guanches.  They 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation,  cultivated  music  and  poetry,  showed  a 
high  respect  to  the  female  sex,  and  hod  even  a  clasH  of  magades,  or  vestals,  to  whom  they 
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puid  divine  honour*.  They  practised  agriculture  with  diligence,  and  poflUHied  the  art  of 
eiiibaliniiig  bodies;  the  mummieB,  atill  found  wrapped  in  goaf-skina,  prove  theni  tohave  b(>en 
a  tull  and  handsome  people.  The  Guanchcs  maintained  also,  tbr  nearly  half  a  century,  a 
most  valorous  stmggle  against  the  Spanish  invaders,  but  were  at  length  completely  oxtor- 
minuted.  The  modern  Canariana  are  a  uober,  uctivo,  industrious  people,  who  have  migrated 
to  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  and  the  Indies,  and  form  the  most  useflil  part  of  the 
populution. 

The  Cape  Verd  Islands,  about  eighty  miles  from  Cape  Verd,  in  16°  to  17'  north  lat.,  are 
tep  in  number,  three  of  which  are  large,  St.  Jago,  St.  Antonio,  and  St.  Nicholas;  *he  rest 
■mall.  Mayo,  Bonavista,  Sal,  St  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  Brava,  and  Foga  The  large  islands 
rise  in  the  interior  into  high  mountains,  and  Fogo  (fire)  contains  a  very  active  volcana  In 
ffenerol,  however,  the  surface  is  arid,  rocky,  and  much  less  productive  than  the  Canaries. 
Long  uroughts  sometimes  prevail,  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  distress.  Out 
of  a  population  of  88,000,  one-tburth  are  said  to  have  died  of  famine  in  1881.  The  chief 
growth  is  cotton,  which  is  exported  to  Africa ;  and  a  very  fine  Iveed  of  mules  and  asses  is 
reared,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Goats,  poultry,  and  turtle  abound.  Salt 
is  formed  in  large  quantities  by  natural  evaporation,  particularly  in  Mayo,  where  there  is  an 
extensive  pond,  into  which  the  sea  is  received  at  high  water,  and  the  salt  completely  formed 
before  next  tide.  These  islands  are  not  much  visited  by  vessels  destined  for  America  and 
the  Indies,  which,  after  quitting  the  Canaries,  stand  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  trade-winds.  The  Portuguese,  since  the  first  discovery,  have  claimed  the 
•overeignty,  and  maintain  a  governor-general,  who  resides  at  Porto  Praya. 

Ascension  is  a  solitary  rock,  far  out  at  sea,  in  lat  8°  8'  north,  long.  14°  28'  west  It  is 
completely  rocky,  barren,  and  long  uninhabited ;  yet  Horn  its  situation  ships  often  touched 
there,  and  letters  were  even  lodged  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  called  "  the  sailor's  post-dfice." 
The  British  have  a  garrison  here. 

St  Helena,  so  celebrated  lately  as  the  ocean-prison  of  the  greatest  of  modem  warriors, 
has  now  reverted  to  its  original  destinati  i,  as  a  place  of  refre^ment  for  the  returning  East 
India  ships.  It  presents  to  the  sea,  throughout  its  whole  circuit  of  twenty-eight  miles,  an 
immense  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  fh)m  6U0  to  1200  feet  high,  like  a  castle  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  On  the  summit  is  a  fertile  plain,  interspersed  with  conical  eminences,  between 
which  picturesque  valleys  intervene.  The  climate  on  the  high  grounds  is  very  agreeable 
and  temperate,  though  moist  There  are  only  four  small  openings  in  the  wall  of  rock,  on 
the  largest  of  which,  where  alone  a  little  beach  appears,  has  been  built  James  Town,  where 
the  governor  resides,  and  where  refireshments,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  are  provided  fw 
ships.  By  the  India  bill  of  1833,  St  Helena  is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  is  now  managed 
by  a  governor  nominated  by  the  king. 

Turning  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  arrive  at  Madagas- 
car, one  of  the  largest  and  finest  islands  in  ttie  world,  placed  between  12°  and  26°  south 
latitude :  it  may  be  about  840  miles  long,  and  220  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  interior  is 
traversed  fix>m  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  very  lofly  mountains,  of  which  the  highest  are 
Vigogora  in  the  north,  and  Botishmenil  in  the  south.  Their  aspect  is  grand  and  picturenque, 
and  strikes  with  surprise  the  traveller  who  surveys  their  awfiil  precipices,  covered  with 
trees,  as  ancient,  perhaps,  as  the  world,  while  he  hears  the  roar  of  stupendous,  almost 
unapproachable,  cascades.  Beneath' these,  however,  appear  rural  views,  delightful  hills,  vast 
savannahs,  covered  with  cattle,  and  secluded  valleys.  The  forests  abound  with  varied  and 
beautiful  trees,  palms,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  enormous  bamboos,  orange,  and  citron.  The 
plains  along  the  sea,  finely  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  these  mountain  recesses,  are 
extremely  fniitfiil  in  rice,  sugar,  silk ;  fitted,  indeed,  for  almost  every  tropical  product  though 
there  seem  fbw  plants  peculur  to  tiie  island.  The  mountains  contain,  also,  valuable  mines, 
especially  of  iron,  but  only  partially  worked. 

The  population  of  Madagascar  has  been  variously  estimated  at  fhxn  1,000,000  to  4,000,000: 
perhaps,  with  M.  Balbi,  we  may  take  2,000,000  as  a  probable  conjecture.  The  people  are 
not  savages :  they  cultivate  the  ground,  and  practise  some  arts ;  yet  ore,  on  the  whole,  very 
rude  and  uninformed.  Tiie}-  are  described  as  a  peculiarly  gay,  thoughtless,  and  voluptuous 
race,  void  of  care  and  foresight,  always  cheerfiil  and  good-humoured.  They  are  divided 
into'  a  number  of  small  tribes,  who  wage  very  frequent  wara  with  each  other.  On  the 
eastern  coast  are  the  AntavartS;  within  whose  territory  is  the  fine  bay  of  Antongil ;  thu 
Betanimenes,  holding  the  mosc  fbrtile  tracts  in  the  island,  and  having  the  large  and  com- 
mercial port  of  Tamatave ;  the  Betimsaras,  in  whose  limits  is  the  frequented  harbour  of 
Foul  Point;  the  Antaximes,  having  Malatane  and  Andevourante.  On  the  western  coast 
the  principal  people  are  the  Muquez,  a  warlike  race,  in  whose  domain  is  St  Augustine,  a 
port  where  the  English,  in  their  way  to  India,  through  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  oden 
seek  refreshment;  the  Sec  laves,  an  extensive  country,  long  ruled  by  a  queen,  and  com- 
prising the  frequented  port  of  Bembetoko,  and  the  large  town  of  Mouzangaye,  asserted  to 
contain  30,000  inhabitants.  But  the  most  important  people,  lately,  have  been  the  Ovaa^ 
occupying  an  extensive  and  high  plain  in  the  interior,  whose  sovereign,  Radama,  had  re- 
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duced  to  vassalage  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  the  island.  He  had  formed  s  train  of  artillery, 
and  armed  a  great  part  pf  his  troops  with  muskets,  and  had  also  sent  a  number  of  young 
natives  to  obtain  instruction  in  Paris  and  London.  Witii  tlie  aid  of  the  English  mJMionariea, 
he  had  established  a  printing-press,  and  trained  a  number  of  tesohers,  both  male  and  female, 
who  were  distributed  through  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Unhappily  this  prince,  in  July, 
1828,  was  poisoned  bv  his  wife,  who  immediately  raised  an  unworthy  paramour  to  the  throne. 
ThJM  event  has  introduced  great  anarchy,  inducing  several  subject  Htutes  to  shake  off  ttie 
yoke ;  and  there  seems  much  room  to  fear  that  it  will  arrest  entirely  the  career  of  improve- 
ment commenced  under  such  prosperous  auspices.  The  French  have  made  frequent  attempts 
to  tbrm  colonies  in  Madagascar,  which  they  even  repeated  in  1829,  but  never  with  any 
important  result  They  tuve  small  stations,  however,  at  St  Mary,  Tamatave,  Foul  Point, 
and  near  Fort  Dauphin. 

Bourbon,  about  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  though  it  can  bear  no  comparison  as  to 
magnitude  with  that  island,  is  not  inconsiderable,  being  forty-eight  miles  long  and  thirty-six 
broad.  It  consists  entirely  of  the  heights  and  slopes  of  two  great  mountains,  the  most  south- 
erly of  which  contains  a  volcano  in  perpetual  activity,  throwing  up  fire,  smoke,  and  vhes, 
with  a  noise  truly  tremendc  jsi  These  substances  are  ejected  not  from  the  crater,  but  by 
lateral  openings,  presenting  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  fiery  cascades.  Even  in  the 
northern  mountains,  basaltic  colonnades,  deep  fissures,  hillocks  thrown  into  the  valleys  and 
the  beds  of  the  rivers,  announce  ancient  and  powerfU  volcanic  agitations.  A  great  put 
consists  of  what  the  French  call  burnt  oountiy,  a  complete  desert  of  hard  black  soil,  with 
numerous  holes  and  crevices.  The  rest,  however,  well  watered  by  numerous  torrents,  ia 
favourable  not  oaly  for  the  ordinary  tropical  products,  but  for  some  fine  aromatic  plants.  The 
Portuguese  discovered  this  island  m  1S62,  but  being  taken  by  the  French  in  1642,  and  raised 
by  M.  de  Flacourt  to  an  important  establishment,  it  was  called  Bourbon,  which  name  it  has 
resumed,  after  bearing,  durmg  the  revolutionary  period,  that  of  Reunion.  Coffee  brought 
from  Mocha  in  1718,  succeedra  so  well  that  the  Bourbon  coffee  was  considered  second  only 
to  the  Arabian.  At  a  later  period,  its  cloves  came  into  some  rivalry  with  those  of  Amboyna 
All  other  objects  of  culture,  however,  have  lately  become  secondary  to  that  of  sugar,  which 
has  been  found  profitable  beyond  any  other. 

The  population  of  Bourbon  in  18:31  was  07,231;  of  which  14,059  males,  and  13,589 
females  were  tteo ;  46,083  males  and  28,483  females  were  slaves.  The  exports  were  valued 
at  896,0001.,  the  imports  at  293,000/.  The  island  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  a  secure  harbour,  or  even  a  roadstead. 

Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  is  about  120  miles  east  of  Bourbon,  not  quite  so  lar^e,  yet 
still  150  miles  in  circuit  The  rugged  mountains,  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  island, 
give  it  a  somewhat  sterile  character,  and  it  does  not  yield  grain  even  for  its  limited  popula- 
tion ;  yet  the  lower  slopes  produce  coffee,  cotton,  indigo  and  sugar  of  improved  quality.  The 
Portuguese  in  1505  called  it  Cerne,  for  which  the  Dutch  in  15&  substituted  Mauritius,  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  but  neither  nation  formed  any  permanent  establishment  The 
French,  too,  for  some  time,  sent  only  a  few  casual  settlers  from  Bourbon ;  but,  in  1734,  La 
Bourdonnaye,  its  able  governor,  raised  it  to  a  naval  station  of  the  first  importance :  it  was 
called  Isle  of  France,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  Indian  seas. 
It  was  considered  impregnable,  and  remained  in  their  undisputed  possession,  atler  the 
greatest  disasters  which  befell  Uieir  arms  on  the  continent  It  became  then  a  strong-hold 
for  privateers,  who  are  said,  in  ten  years,  to  have  taken  prizes  to  the  value  of  2,500,0002. 
At  length,  in  1810,  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Britain  with  less  resistance  than  was  expected. 
Since  1812,  when  its  sugars  were  admitted  at  the  same  duties  as  those  from  the  West 
Indies,  this  branch  of  culture  has  taken  a  great  precedence  over  all  others ;  the  produce, 
fi-um  about  5,000,000  pounds^  having  risen,  in  1882,  to  about  60,000,000.  In  that  year,  the 
export  of  coffee  was  only  about  20,000  pounds.  Its  ebony,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  its 
tortoise-shell,  are  each  worth  about  90001.  The  imports,  in  1826,  were  estimated  at 
657,000i.,  and  the  exports  at  572,0001.  '^he  island,  in  1827,  contained  94,600  inhabitants, 
of  whom  about  8000  were  whites,  15,000  free  negroes,  69,000  slaves,  the  rest  troops  and 
resident  strangers.  Port  Louis  is  a  good  harbour,  with  rather  a  difficult  entrance :  it  affords 
every  convenience  for  careening  and  refitting;  but  provisions,  being  all  imported,  are  not 
very  abundant 

A  considerable  number  of  islets,  single  or  in  groups,  spot  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  east 
of  Africa.  Of  dependencies  on  Mauritius,  Rodriguez  contains  only  123  inhabitants,  Diego 
Garcia  276,  Galega  199.  The  Seychelles,  nearly  north  from  Madagascar,  with  the 
bordering  group  of  the  Amirantes,  are  a  cluster  of  very  small  islands,  high  and  rocky,  and 
little  fitted  for  any  culture  except  cotton ;  but  they  abound  with  cocoa-nuts,  and  their ' 
shores  with  turtle  and  excellent  fish.  The  populaticm  in  1826  was  7665,  of  whom  6525- 
were  slaves. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  a  group  of  four,  between  Madagascar  and  the  continent,  are  very. 
elevated  and  mountainous  in  the  interior;  but  the  lower  tracts  abound  in  sheep,  cattio, 
ind  all  the  tropical  grains  and  fruits.    The  inhabitants  are  mild  and  industrious,  but  they. 
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have  been  most  dreedfblly  inftttod  and  their  numben  thinned  Ij  (he  Medagaeear  piratee, 
iwho  make  an  annual  inroad,  laying;  woate  the  open  country,  apd  blockadin|f  the  town& 
Comoro  ia  the  largeat,  containing  a  mountain  nipposed  to  rise  flOOO  or  7000  feet  high ;  but 
Anjouan,  or  Johanna,  is  the  moat  fkrariahing,  ita  chief  town  being  nippoaed  atill  to  contain 
3U00  inhabitanta.     Mohilla  and  Mayotta  are  comjiaratively  email. 

Socotra,  forty  leaguea  east  from  Cape  Ouardafui,  ia  governed  by  a  sheik  dependent  on  the 
ImAm  of  Muscat.  It  is  twenty-seven  leagues  long  and  seven  broad,  mountainous,  rocky, 
and  arid ;  yet  it  yields  the  beet  aloes  in  the  world,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dragon's  blood 
Though  the  coast  is  bold,  it  afibrds  excellent  harbours ;  and  ahipa  may  procure  bullocks, 
goats,  fish,  and  excellent  dates,  at  reasonable  prices. 

_       ■         .„    .        mh*  cvliif  t»»HM''  '..iH'f'n  ^!:3iii..,,,'i 
Botany  and  liooiogy.  . 

Respecting  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  several  of  the  African  islands,  we  can  eommuni- 
Kate  some  curious  particulara,  which  will  be  best  collected  under  one  general  head. 

Trittan  d'Acunha. — ^This  island,  if  indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Africa, 
is  situated  in  87°  S.  lat  and  11°  W.  long.  The  whole  is  a  solid  mass  of  rock  m  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  ascending,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
to  the  height  of  8000  feet  This  mass  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  upwards  of  6000  feet  hieh, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  crater  of  an  old  extinguished  volcano.  The  face  of  wis 
mountain,  as  far  up  as  the  base  of  the  dome,  is  mostly  covered  with  brushwood,  intermixed 
with  fern  and  long  grass,  that  veil  its  native  ruggedness.  Along  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
island  there  runs  a  belt  of  low  land,  constituting  a  plain  about  six  miles  long,  and  presenting 
to  the  sea  a  perpendicular  front  fh>m  50  to  WO  feet  high.  The  whole  is  a  mass  of  stony 
fhigments,  scorie,  and  other  volcanic  products,  mixed  with  black  indurated  earth.  Part  of 
this  plain  has  been  cleared,  by  tire,  of  its  wood,  though  the  scorched  trees  still  encumber 
the  ground ;  and  the  rest  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  copse.  This 
plain  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  that  is  in  the  least  susceptible  of^  vegetation ;  and,  could 
the  needfiil  and  laborious  preparations  be  made,  there  b  no  doubt  it  might  yield  a  fiiir  return 
in  all  sorts  of  European  grain. 

The  ascent  to  the  peak,  which,  though  practicable  in  some  places,  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, was  performed  by  the  late  Captain  Carmichael,  of  whose  remarks  on  the  botany  of  the 
Cape  we  have  already  availed  onrselves.  Two  plants  he  observed  as  particularly  deserving 
of  notice ;  the  Spartina  arundinacea,  whose  close  entangled  tufls  much  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  party,  and  the  Lomaria  robusta,  a  fern  which  trails  along  the  ground,  and  the 
stems  of  which,  like  junks  of  old  cable,  cross  and  recroee  each  other  in  so  mtricate  a  man- 
ner, that  it  required  great  circumspection  to  avoid  falling  over  them.  The  ascent  to  the 
peak  is  extremely  steep,  and  the  rocks  of  so  loose  and  inc(»iesive  a  nature  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  touch  any  one,  lest  it  should  bring  down  many  mora ;  while,  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  branches  of  the  arborescent  PhylicoB  to  aid  their  progress,  the  travellers  saw  no  less 
a  risk,  the  greater  part  of  these  being  rotten,  so  that  a  &tal  issue  might  follow  any  depend- 
ence upon  uiem.  No  vegetation  exists  on  the  dome  itself,  not  so  much  from  the  elevation, 
as  fVom  the  total  want  of  any  soil  wherein  plants  could  fix  their  roots. 

The  climate  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  is  so  mild,  that  the  herbage  remains  unimpaired  through- 
out the  year.  Snow  never  falls  on  the  low  land,  but  the  island  is  almost  constantly  envel- 
oped in  fog  or  rain ;  which  does  not,  however,  prevent  its  being  a  very  healthy  spot  The 
Flora  is  perhaps  as  copious  as  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  island  would  lead  us  to  expect; 
but,  except  the  Cryptogamic  tribes,  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  The  only  plant 
that  approaches  to  the  size  of  a  tree  is  a  species  of  Phylica.  This  plant  not  only  occupies 
all  the  plain,  but  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the  mountain,  wherever  its  roots  could  insinuate 
Uiemselves  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  In  favourable  situations  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
20  fbet  and  upwards,  measuring  fVom  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  Its  trunk  is  extremely 
crooked  and  twisted ;  but  the  wood  ia  hard,  close-grained,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
ship«arpenter  who  examined  it,  would  make  excellent  timber  for  vessels  of  sixty  tons  and 
under.  Its  Inrk  possesses  a  slight  degree  of  astringency.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the. 
soil,  and  the  fVequencv  of  high  winds,  these  trees  rarely  stand  upright,  but  lean  against  the 
ground,  and  cross  eacK  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  business  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  penetrate  to  any  distance  through  the  wood.  Besides  the  Phylica,  there  are  only  two 
Grubby  plants  on  the  island,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Empetrum,  and  may  be  but 
rarieties  of  one  species.  They  possess  no  quality  to  recommend  them,  but  that  they  grow 
on  the  most  barren  spots,  where  nothing  else  could  vegetate.  But  of  the  herbaceous  pUnts, 
Uie  most  remarkable  is  the  gigantic  species  of  Spartina  (S.  arundinacea),  above  alluded  to. 
This  grass  overruns  the  whole  islnnd,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  table-lnnd  down  to  the  sca- 
'^nre,  accommodating  itself  to  all  soils  and  situations.  It  springs  up  in  large  close  tulls, 
whicit,  when  full  grown,  are  borne  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  lean  on  each  other  in 
fluch  a  manner,  that  a  person  may  roll  himself  over  them,  without  any  danger  of  sinking. 
he  stems  grow  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet  (tnd  are  of  a  solid  almost  ligneous  texture, 
and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  leaves.    This  grass  makes  an  excellent  and  durable  thatch, 
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and  the  young  foliage  ia  eaten  by  horses  and  oxen.  The  Wild  Celery  ([[rows  in  great  aouiK 
dance  over  all  the  low  ground,  and  attains  a  great  sice,  its  stem  sometimes  measuring  u^ 
wards  of  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  flavour  of  the  On- 
den  Celery,  and  by  proper  management  mi^ht  be  brought  to  equal  it  in  every  respect  A 
BDCcies  of  Chenopodium  (C.  iomentotumi,  ot  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  is  common.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  by  the  Hottentots  sent ' 
down  in  charoe  of  the  cattle.  The  soldiers  use  fur  the  same  purpose  the  leaves  of  the  Pe- 
largonium, which  hardly  yield  to  the  others  in  strength  of  odour.  The  low  ground  is  over- 
run with  a  species  of  Acena  (A.  attrmentoaa\  a  plant  of  no  apparent  utility,  out  an  intoler- 
able nuisance  to  such  as  have  occasion  to  walk  over  the  ground  where  it  grows.  Its  thiit 
is  a  sort  of  bur,  which,  on  the  slightest  touch,  fixes  itself  on  the  clothes,  and,  ftlling  in  a 
hundred  pieces,  covers  them  with  an  unseemly  crust  of  prickly  seeds,  not  to  be  got  rid  of 
without  infinite  labour. 

On  quitting  the  shores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  oast- 
em  aide  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands,  we  shall  find  that  very  little  is  to  be  collected 
that  can  convey  any  thing  like  a  satis&ctory  idea  of  their  vegetable  productions.  The  Cape 
lies  in  the  highway,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  to  the  most  important  countries  of  the  East,  and 
it  has  conseouently  been  frequented  by  men  of  science  as  well  as  by  the  sons  of  commerce. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  have  rounded  that  vast  promontory,  and  proceeded  northward. 
Madagascar,  which  seems  next  to  offer  itself,  though  visited  by  Michaux,  who  found  an 
untimely  grave  there,  by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  who  published  some  memoirs  on  the  plants,  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  F.  L.  S.  staff  surgeon,  with  a  copy  of  whose  manuscript  journal  we  have  been 
favoured  by  G.  Tel&ir,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius,  by  MM.  Helsinger  and  Bojer,  whose  journal 
is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Botanical  MUcellany,  and  lastly,  by  Dr.  Lyul ;  yet 
has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  by  these  able  men,  who  could  do  little  more  than 
testify  how  much  remains  to  be  explored. 

Agriculture  seems  to  be  most  carelessly  performed  througliout  the  vast  island  of  Mada- 
gaiicar.  The  indolent  natives  stir  the  ground  with  a  spade,  and  drop  in  a  few  seeds,  when 
Uiey  are  sure  of  reaping  such  a  harvest  as  shall  supply  their  wants  throughout  the  year. 
Rice  is  the  chief  object  of  culture,  and  the  principal  article  of  food ;  it  is  grown  on  the  low 
lands  in  the  damp  woods,  and  by  river  sides ;  sometimes  being  put  mto  the  ground  as  we  do 
kidneybeans,  but  oflener  transplanted,  and  it  yields  a  hundred  fold,  without  giving  other 
trouble  than  that  of  keeping  the  soil  firee  firom  weeds.    Women  and  children  only  are  em- 

Sloyed  in  setting  the  rice,  me  men  helping  to  clear  the  eround.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of 
laidagascar  could  hardly  maintain  themselves  without  Uie  existence  of  those  extensive 
marshes,  which  are  necessary  for  the  culture  of  rice,  but  which  constantly  exhale  pesti- 
lential miasmata,  and  to  which  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  may  justly  be  attributed.  AfVor 
Rice,  Manioc  and  Batatas  are  the  chief  articles  of  food.  The  roots  of  Manioc  often  acquire 
an  enormous  size,  measuring  fifteen  feet  long,  and  almost  a  foot  in  diameter.  Then  come 
Maize,  "  seasoning  Herbs,  Giromonds,"  Calabashes,  Earth  Nuts  (ArocAts),  Sugar  Canee, 
Pine  Apples,  Bread  Fruit,  and  the  Vine,  and  among  the  articles  of  manufacture  are  Cotton 
and  Hemp.  Potatoes,  that  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  resident,  have  thriven 
admirably,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  European  vege'  .  .,  as  Beans  and  Peas.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  eager  desire  of  gain  which  th  iracterises  the  Malagasq^ 
rarely  allows  them  to  wait  till  the  pr^uctions  of  the  soil  are  ripe ,  they  gather  their  vege- 
tables and  fruit  and  carry  them  to  the  bazaar  not  half  matured,  that  they  may  secure  some 
paltry  pieces  of  coin. 

An  exact  enumeration  of  all  the  Indigenous  Madagascar  Plants  is,  and  will  long  remain* 
a  desideratum  in  botany.  Centuries  must  previously  elapse,  and  the  knowledge  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  exertions  of  Europeans,  who  will  gradually  render  the  climate  of  Ma- 
dagascar less  prejudicial  by  extending  the  limits  cf  its  cultivation,  and  exploring  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  districts.  The  productions  of  the  west,  north,  and  southern  coasts,  and  of  aL 
tlie  Ulterior,  remain  almost  unknown,  and  the  slender  documents  that  have  been  Aimished  ae 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  north-east,  by  French  naturalists,  most  of  wh(»n  have  perished  fhw 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  serve  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  a  botanist's  curiosity. 

Two  plants,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Madagascar,  are  eminently  worthy  of  notice ;  the 
Hydrogeton  fenestralis  (Jig.  673.),  and  the  Tanghin  tree  {Tanghinia  venenifltM).    The 
^o        first  is  an  aquatic  plant,  bearing  tuberous  and  esculent  roots,  and 
throwing  up  from  these  roots  elliptical  leaves,  pierced  with  holes, 
arranged  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  in  the  form  of  paral- 
lelograms ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  leaf  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  latticework  of  vascular  tissue,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  what  is  called  the  skeleton  of  a  leaf.    We  possess  beau- 
tiful specimens,  jnithered  by  the  late  Dr.  Lyall,  and  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Telfair  that  living  plants  have  been  introduced 
to,  and  are  cultivated  at,  the  Mauritius. 
The  fiunous  Tanghin  Poison  is  the  fhtit  of  Tanghinia  veneniflua  {Jig.  874.),  formerly 
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Mlied  C«rben  TanKhin.    lU  botanical  history  and  a  figun  of  it  wore  flnt  published  in  the 
BotttHtetU  Magaatnt,  Ub.  and  page  21^ ;  and,  since,  still  more  copiously,  from  communis 

catioiu  by  C.  Telfkir,  Esq.  in  the  Holanical  Mitcnllany. 
To  these  works,  therefore,  we  may  refer  for  full  detniU; 
and  not  to  occupy  too  much  space  hore,  we  nhiill  contiiie 
ourselves  to  a  relation  of  the  extraordinary  and  truly  dia- 
bolical use  that  in  mmie  nf  the  sefid  of  this  plant  in  its 
native  country,  Miidnpascar.  The  kernel,  thou||[h  not 
much  larger  than  an  almond,  is  of  so  poisonous  a  nature, 
that  a  single  one  suffices  to  ilest.roy  more  than  twenty 
individuals.  Radama,  the  late  enlightened  sovereign  of 
Madagascar,  aboliohed  the  use  ot  it  m  the  native  ordeal ; 
but  it  has  been  unhappily  revivod  by  his  successor  to  an 
extended  degree.  It  was  with  great  difficnltv  that  Ra- 
dama could  induce  the  chieftains  to  admit  of  tne  discon- 
tinuance of  an  usage  which  had  existed  fVom  time  imme- 
morial, and  whose  unerring  efficacy  in  the  detection  and 
Ginisliment  of  crime  had  never  been  questioned,  until  Mr. 
astie,  the  British  government  agent,  had  acquired  such 
an  influence  over  the  king's  mind  as  to  expose  its  fkllacy. 
But  this  wu  the  work  of  years;  and  tiiough  Radama  was  at  last  himself  convinced  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  unjust  than  the  practice,  yet  he  feared  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  his 
Bubjects,  by  commanding  its  discontinuance.  Even  the  chief  performers  m  tne  ceremony, 
the  "  skids"  as  they  are  called  at  Tannarivoo  (the  capital  of  Madagascar),  who  unite  in  their 
own  persons  the  offices  of  priests  and  physicians,  and  who  administer  the  poisonous  kernel 
to  the  victims,  never  doubt  its  power  or  revealing  guilt  and  clearing  innocence.  The  last 
ooeasion  on  which  the  ordeal  was  practised  in  Radama's  reign,  and  of  which  he  availed 
himself  to  procure  its  discontinuance,  personally  regarded  his  court  and  attendants.  The 
king  was  affected  with  a  complaint  of  the  liver,  fbr  which  the  "  skid"  prescribed  some  inef- 
ficacious remedies ;  and  as  the  disease  beqame  worse,  Mr.  Hastie  gave  him  calomel  powders 
which  he  had  found,  by  experience,  to  relieve  himself  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
disease  vanished,  but  ptyalism  was  produced,  and  alarmed  the  king's  ftmily,  who  believed 
that  he  was  poisoned,  and  insisted  on  all  hia  immediate  attendants  being  put  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  Tanghin.  The  royal  skid  was  most  earnest  in  pressing  to  have  it  performed,  although 
he  himself,  from  his  rank  and  place,  would  be  among  the  first  to  whom  it  would  be  adminis- 
tered. In  vain  the  king  protested  that  he  felt  himself  cured,  and  that  the  indisposition  and 
soreness  of  the  mouth  were  caused  by  the  medicine  that  had  relieved  him,  and  would  pass 
off  in  a  few  days.  The  skid  insisted ;  the  ministers  and  principal  chieftains  joined  with  the 
fiimily  in  requiring  the  ordeal,  to  which  the  king  reluctantly  consented,  stipulating  that  it 
should  be  the  last  exhibition  of  the  kind,  and  bewailing  the  necessity  which  thus  deprived 
him  of  so  many  attached  dependants,  whose  fate  he  predicted,  while  he  protested  his  con- 
viction of  their  innocence.  The  king's  servants,  including  the  skid,  were  moie  than  twenty 
in  number ;  they  were  shut  up  at  night  separately  and  forbidden  from  food.  Next  morning 
they  were  brought  out  and  paraded  m  procession  before  the  assembled  people:  the  presiding 
skid  had  the  Tanghin  fruit  m  readiness :  after  some  prayers  and  superstitious  evolutions,  he 
took  out  the  kernel,  which  he  placed  on  a  smooth  stone,  and  with  another  stone  broke  down 
a  part  of  it,  to  a  softness  like  pounded  almonJs.  The  victims  were  ttien  brought  separately 
forward,  and  each  questioned  as  to  his  guilt :  if  he  denied,  his  arms  were  tied  behmd,  and 
he  was  placed  on  his  knees  before  the  skid,  who  put  a  portion  of  the  pounded  kernel  on  his 
tongue,  and  compelled  him  to  swallow  it  Thus  the  kernel  was  shared  amongall  the  king's 
personal  servants.  On  some,  the  efibct  appeared  in  half  an  hour  or  less.  The  skid  takes 
particular  notice  how  ^hey  fall ;— on  the  fiuse,  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  or  on  the  back ; — 
each  position  indicating  a  different  shade  of  guilt  Convulsions  generally  came  on,  accom- 
panied with  violent  eflforts  to  vomit  Those  whose  stomachs  reject  the  dose  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, usually  recover :  on  this  occasion  there  were  but  two  with  whom  this  was  the  case. 
The  others  were  flung,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  into  a  hole  ready  dug,  and  every  person 
present  at  the  ceremony  was  obliged  to  throw  a  stone  over  them.  Thus  their  burial  was 
soon  completed.  The  royal  skid  was  among  the  first  that  fell.  Those  that  recover  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  charmed  life  ever  after,  and  are  respected  as  peculiar  flivourites  of  the  gods. 
The  isles  of  France  (or  Mauritius)  and  of  Bourbon  have  indeed  beon  investi(^ted  by  the 
labours  of  several  naturalists;  and  Uie  result,  as  for  as  regards  their  characteristic  vegeta- 
tion, has  been  communicated  to  us  in  a  letter  fh>m  M.  L.  Bouton,  and  the  same  has  very 
recently  been  published  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relles,  p.  247.  This  able  and  zealous  botanist  particularly  notices  the  opinion  of  M.  Achille 
Richard,  and  says:  "After  casting  a  rapid  glance  on  the  kind  of  vegetation  that  is  obeerv- 
ablla  in  the  islands  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Madagascar,  M.  Richard,  in  the  introduction 
to  hia  Monograph  of  the  Orchidea,  considers,  as  do  all  geographers,  these  three  islands  as 
belonging  to  Africa,  lying,  indeed,  as  they  do,  much  nearest  to  this  continent    *  But'  con- 
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tinuM  M.  Richard, '  in  the  eharaotar  of  their  vegfltation,  they  diffisr  fVom  tuat  of  Africa,  and 
more  assume  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  which  they  are  aeparatod  by 


widely  extended  seas.*  Farther  on,  M.  Richard  thus  oxpreaaea  himself: — '  We  mav  per- 
ceive  that  the  Flora  o^**  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  has  more  analogy  with  that  of  the  inaian 
islundM  than  with  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope ;  and  that,  though  geograpiiy  taaj 
rank  tlieae  ialanda  as  appertaining  to  Airica,  they  belong  to  India,  and  consequently  to  Asia, 
in  cuntfideration  of  their  vegetation.  Without  presuming  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon,  we  will  simply  add  two  observations,  from  which  it  seems  easy  to 
deduce  such  conclusions  as  may  throw  light  on  this  point.  1.  The  regions  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  are  extra-tropical ;  while  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  the  Indian  Archi> 
pelago,  are  situated  witliin  tiie  tropics :  and  it  is  well  known  what  an  influence  this  situa- 
tion exorcises  on  the  character  of  vegetation.  2.  It  appears  that  the  prevailing  winds  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  are  from  the  east  and  north-east;  that  is,  exactly  those  which  come 
in  the  direction  of  tiie  Indian  islands.'  These  remarks  appear  to  me  conclusive;  the  first, 
especially,  is  highly  important.  All  naturalists,  who  have  explored  the  most  extensive 
regions  of  our  globe,  have  observed  an  extraordinary  identity  in  the  productions  of  the 
tropics.  On  this  subject  I  shall  quote  M.  Dumont  Durville,  who,  in  a  note  communicated 
to  the  Institute  on  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation  performed  in  the  Coquille,  says,  '  more 
than  half  our  voyage  lay  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  among  the  numerous  archipelagoes  that  are 
scattered  over  the  immense  PaciAc  Ocean.  In  all  these  islands,  starting,  as  it  were,  firom 
the  most  easterly  ones,  to  those  that  are  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  even  of  Africa,  the 
Flora  is  but  the  same ;  herbs,  shrubs,  and  even  almost  all  the  trees,  are  alike ;  and  the  only 
shade  of  ditf'erence  is,  that  the  number  of  species  increases  as  we  draw  near  the  continents.' 
Mauritiua,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar,"  proceeds  M.  Bouton,  "  are  comprised  in  these  general 
remarks ;  but  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  situated  beyond  the  tropics,  and  fourteen  degrees 
south  of  Mauritius,  is  necessarily  an  exception.  The  Flora  of  the  African  promontory  is 
stamped  with  a  peculiar  character,  that  to  me  presents  more  points  of  affinity  with  that  poi^ 
tion  of  New  Holland  which  is  placed  nearly  in  the  same  parallel.  Several  identical  genera 
may  be  observed  in  the  mass  of  vegetation  of  these  two  localities.  Many  Froteas,  certainly, 
grow  at  the  Cape;  but  a  few  ol  the  species  are  also  found  in  New  Holland;  with  very 
similar  genera,  as  Banksia,  Embothrium,  Ilakea,  and  Porsconia.  Gnaphalium,  Elicbrysum, 
Diosma,  and  several  genera  belonging  to  the  Irideae,  Leguminose,  and  Ficoiden,  grovr 
equally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ana  New  Holland.  The  prevailing  natural  families  io 
the  latter  country  are,  according  to  M.  Leschenault,  the  Proteaceie,  Ericine,  Synantheres, 
Leguminoste,  and  Myrtacen ;  now  these  families  constitute  the  gross  of  the  vegetation  oa 
the  promontory  of  Africa.  A  third  spot  on  our  globe  seems  to  present  some  traits  of  resem- 
blance to  the  two  localities  I  have  just  described,  and  that  is  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  where  tliere  are  many  of  the  genera  which  grow  in  the  south-west  of  New  Hol- 
land. Again,  the  vegetation  that  obtains  in  these  three  points  has  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Mauritius,  while  the  productions  of  our  island  bear  more  analogy  with  those  of  that 
portion  of  Africa  which  lies  under  the  same  parallels  as  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and  the 
Mauritius.    Now  this  wide  extent  is  yet  hardly  known,  the  part  lying  near  the  sea  alone 

having  been  explored;  and  this  is  pronounced  by  my 
esteemed  friend,  M.  Bojer,  who  examined  the  coasts  of 
Mosambique  and  Zanguebar,  to  possess  many  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  our  islands,  or  others  which  hold 
similar  rank  in  the  same  natural  orders.  It  is  no  less 
true  that  some  genera  do  exist  peculiar  to  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  which  form,  as  M.  Richard  expresses  it,  its 
peculiar  physiognomy ;  but  every  thing  tends  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  these  detached  features  will  sink  in  the 
general  mass,  when  we  shall  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  botany  of  that  portion  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  tropics,  and  which,  more  than  any  part  of  our 
globe,  contains  the  vegetable  productions  whose  con- 
geners exist  in  the  Mauritius." 

About  eight  or  ten  degrees  north  of  Madagascar  lies 
a  small  group  of  islands,  called  the  SeycheUes,  which 
are  rendered  famous  by  the  production  of  a  Palm,  not 
known  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  whose  his- 
tory is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  altogether  in 
silence.  Even  of  this  small  group  of  islands,  three 
only,  lying  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  produce 
the  Palm  that  bears  the  Double  Cttcoa-Nuts  (^g.  875.), 
or,  as  they  are  called,  Cocos  de  Mer,  from  an  errone- 
ous idea  that  they  were  marine  productions.  Until 
of  these  islands  in  1743,  Double  Cocoo-Nuts  were  only  known  fhnn  I 
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Um  fcand  flMtinf  on  th*  mrfhee  af  thu  Ma,  in  the  Indian  Oeaaa,  fraarally  daaliluta  of 
kuak,  and  with  the  Inner  part  decayed,  but  atill  ao  highly  priied  aa  to  be  apohen  of  by 
RuDiphiua  aa  "  minim  miraouUs  natuna,  quod  princepa  eat  omnium  marinaram  rerum,  qua 
lara  habantur."  Thia  author  Airther  aaauree  ua  that  "  the  Double  Couoa-Nut  ia  no  terree> 
trial  proddotion  that  may  have  (kllen  in  the  aea  and  there  become  petrified,  aa  otheri 
ifnoranllv  atatad;  but  a  fruit,  ffrowinK  itaelf  in  the  lea,  whnne  tree  haa  hitherto  been 
oonoealeo  from  the  eye  of  man.  The  Malays  aamrtml  that  the  palm  that  born  it  was 
aometimea  aeen  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  but  that,  if  dived  lor,  it  instantly  vaniHhed : 
while  the  negro  priests  fbrtticr  affirmed  that  its  submarine  branches  harboured  an  ennr* 
moua  griflln,  which  nightly  came  to  shore,  and,  seising  elephants,  tiffem,  &c.,  carried 
them  aa  a  prey  to  ita  nest;  and,  not  satisfleil  with  these,  attracted  such  shipn  ait  came  n«>ar 
to  the  spot,  and  devoured  the  luckless  tnarinera.  With  such  and  eVHn  stranger  ideas 
reapectii^  its  pitoe  of  growth  and  history,  there  is  no  wonder  that  thii*  nut  should  be 
highly  prised ;  indeed,  in  the  Maldivian  islnnds,  it  was  death  to  any  man  to  piMsesa  it,  and 
all  that  were  tbund  belonged  to  the  king,  who  sold  them  at  high  pricea  or  iliMtnhutml  them 
■a  regal  gifla.  FVom  120  to  150  crowns  were  paid  for  each  nut,  and  even  kiiiifx  hiivo  beon 
■o  greedy  of  obtaining  these  fruits  aa  to  give  a  loaded  ahip  for  one.  Rumphius  curtajniy 
itataa  hia  auapioiona  tmt  the  Chinese  and  Malays  may  have,  perhapa,  aet  too  high  a  value 
«n  the  Double  Cocaa«Nut,  when  conaidering  it  an  antidote  against  all  poisons.  The  alhtu 
nen,  or  meat  which  linea  the  nut,  was  thought  to  be  the  part  where  this  virtue  resided :  it 
waa  mingled  with  red  coral,  black  ebony,  ataga'  home,  and  niany  such  anomalous  ingre- 
dients, and  drunk  flt>m  veasels  of  porphyry.  All  inflammations  of  the  boily  were  likewise 
believed  to  be  subjected  to  its  powera :  it  was  a  preaervative  against  colic,  apoplexy,  pura- 
Ivaia,  tt  id  gtnua  omne.  The  shell,  heing  lesa  precioua,  waa  granted  to  the  great  men  fur 
nrinkiog-veaaels ;  a  aingle  slice  being  sui^ient,  if  used  as  the  lid,  to  neutralise  the  effect 
of  any  noxious  ingredient  that  might  mingle  with  the  drink,  tobaieco,  betel,  ti.c.  that  were 
held  in  it  The  discovery  of  the  Heychelles  islands,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  that 
theae  mystical  nuta  grew  upon  trees,  caused  a  speedy  reduction  in  their  value ;  though  the 
botanical  hiatory  of  the  Palm  that  produced  them  continued  long  a  desideratum.  Home 
imperfect  notices  served  but  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  that  waa  finally  gratified  by  Mr. 
Telfiiir,  who  entreated  Mr.  Harrison,  a  friend  reaident  in  the  Seychelles,  to  obtain  the  nocea- 
iary  specimens  and  delineations.  "  To  behold  these  trees,"  saya  Mr.  Harrison,  "  growing 
in  thousands,  close  to  each  other,  the  sexea  intermingled,  a  numeroua  oi&pring  starting  up 
on  all  aidea,  sheltered  by  the  parent  plants,  the  old  ones  tallcn  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
and  ^ing  fiut  to  decay,  to  make  room  for  the  young  treea,  presented  to  my  eyea  a  picture 
•D  mild  uid  pleaaing,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  look  upon  them  as  animated  objecta,  capable 
of  enjoyment  and  sensible  of  their  condition."  A  new  leaf  ia  formed  annually,  which,  fkil- 
ing  off  at  the  year'a  end,  leaves  a  scar  or  ring,  by  counting  which  it  is  estimated  that  this 
Palm  requires  130  years  for  its  full  growth.  The  foliage  is  finest  on  young  plants,  shooting 
up  perpendicularly,  folded  cloae  like  a  fkn,  to  10  feet  or  more.  In  this  state  it  is  pale  yel- 
low, and  uaed  for  hate  and  bonnets ;  afterwarda,  it  expands  in  all  its  beauty,  and  becomes 
Keen.  The  crown  or  cabbage,  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  is  eaten ;  the  trunk  is  used  for 
ilding,  and  the  foliage  serves  for  thatching,  and  even  for  the  walls  of  houses,  a  hundred 
leaves  sufficing  to  construct  a  house,  including  the  partition,  doors,  and  windows.  The 
down,  attached  to  the  young  foliage,  serves  for  filling  mattresses  and  pillows,  while  the  ribs 
of  the  leavea  make  baskets  and  brooma.  Vessels  of  different  forms  and  usee  are  made  out 
of  the  nut,  some  of  them  holding  six  or  eight  pinta ;  and,  being  very  strong  and  durable 
they  are  much  valued.  Among  other  articles,  ahaving-dishes,  black,  beautifblly  polished, 
■et  in  silver  and  carved,  are  formed  of  these  nuts. 

The  Zoology  of  Madagaacar  is  as  little  known  now  aa  it  was  a  century  ago,  while  the  recent 
intemperate  conduct  of  the  French  naval  commandera  towards  the  native  authorities  destroys 
^1  those  hopes  which  had  been  raised  for  the  success  of  a  scientific  naturalist  of  that  nation, 
who  left  France,  several  yeare  ago,  to  explore  this  most  interesting  country.  The  zool<^ 
of  Madagascar,  in  fact,  fhim  the  scanty  gleanings  that  have  as  yet  reached  Europe,  ia  of 
such  a  peculiar  character,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  assimilated  to  that  of  Africa,  while  it  ap 
peara  equally  distinct  firom  that  of  Australia.  It  is  said  Uiat  neither  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Elephant, 
nor  Horse  ia  here  known;  while  the  Apes  and  Monkeys  of  Africa  and  the  Asiatic  islands  arc 
replaced  in  Madagascar  by  the  family  of  Lemurs.  A  list  of  tliese  curious  monkey-like  am- 
mala  ia  here  subjoined.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ornithology  is  still  more  defective,  although 
it  is  iNrobably  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  Some  singular  Shrikes, 
allied  to  the  Vangu  of  Buffon,  belong  to  this  island ;  less  known  to  the  naturalist  than  any 
other  of  moderate  site  in  the  whole  world. 

The  quadrupeds,  as  intimated  by  various  writers,  are  arranged  in  the  following  list : — 


Utlawtm  iil(W  III.    BhcklnM 
. '  |iifc>iHM  Itnignr.    riockjr 

Lmiw  MacBca    RuflW  L 
■  I  WIT  rafta.    Red  Laamr. 

UMW  MoMDOs.    MoBcoax 
;{«mrCtllk.    RlniH  '  " 

umtu  ttiMr.    BlAtt  iMnur, 


Leaar  ilbliMunv.    WhHa-hanM  Lmnr. 
Ijtnm  coIImI,.    CoHnrad  Uunir, 
Lfmtur  atblfmnt.    White-froated  Lamar. 
Lanur  aigrlfcaa.    BJaek'traalad  Lanar. 
Lamur  cioeraiM.    Ailiy  lemur. 
Otaliaua  BailaiiaMarmaia /».    U 
Otolicnut  craMkaudatua.    Gnat  Lamur, 
Tualai  ta«oa»DiiaiJI.  Tallawhaadad  Tkniar. 


Cbabamja  iwadantcarianph  Cvx.    Ajra  Ajra 
Plarp|iaa  Edwardtii.    Kdwardi^  Vampira. 
Canlenea  i«inii|)bM«iiii.    llw  Tctidric. 
Cantaaaa  •etoaua,    Taurac. 
Sclania  martapicirlaaaia     Madafaiffar  iqair 

laL 
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AFRICAN  IBLANDa 


The  native  Zoology  of  the  If auritiua,  at  may  be  auppoaed,  it  but  icintjr ;  nt  the  Judieioua 
exortioiM  uf  the  French  have  introduced  several  animala  beneAcial  to  the  ialaml.  The 
Atrieao  Hwrpaot-Wktar  ia  aaid  to  have  become  domeaticated,  and  ia  highly  useful  in  deatroykiff 

reptilea.  The  Loouat-eater  (a  apeo^  uf  Lmmprotltrnut  I) 
has  likewise  been  brought  fWm  the  same  continent,  and  hae 
several  timee  preservee  the  crope  fVom  complete  destruction 
The  (ioromy  (OspAroemiur  ttHfax  Com.),  a  amall  but  most  de- 
licious fresh>water  flsh  of  China,  ia  hern  completely  naturalised, 
and  baa  multiplied  to  such  a  vaat  extent,  as  to  be  conaidefed 
the  greateat  dolicaoy  of  the  ialand. 

The  celebrated  Dtodo  {fig.  676.),  a  bird  no  longer  known  to 

exiat,  waa  unqueetionably  a  fonner  inhabitant  of  the  island  of 

Mauritiua.    Old  Tradeacant,  wh«jae  museum  appears  to  have 

contained  an  entire  apeoimen,  mentions  it  as  "  not  being  able 

to  flie,  being  so  big."    Some  verv  interesting  particulara  on 

thieatnuige  uncouth  animal  have  been  collected  and  publiahed 

TIN  IM*.  hy  Mr.  Duncan,  the  preaent  cealous  and  intelligent  curator  of 

the  Aahmolean  Muaeum,  where  the  bill  (probably  belonging 

to  the  spocimen  named  in  Tradeacant'a  catalogue)  attests  the  veracity  of  the  earW  voyagers ; 

while  a  foot  is  in  the  Britiah  Museum.    This  latter  induces  us  to  view  the  Dodo'  as  the 

Rasorial  type  of  the  order  Raptorea,  its  relation  to  the  Rasores  being  only  analogical. 

The  few  native  quadrupeda  noticed  by  authora  are  the  following : —  t 


pM«»iii  nlBrik    Cmimos  VunDtn. 
IHnpM  niMntlM.    a«l«>U>ndVtiaplm 
j^tSilii  iwitHli— .    MuritkaSiir 


fWUMW  WtOHIt,     Th*  TlUFM. 


■\l>iU,.l, 


The  Marine  Shells  are  conapicuoua  for  '.  ir  beauty  and 
profiision ;  althouffh  very  few  are  different  f^um  thoae  apecies 
fbuiid  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Olivea,  Harp-ahella,  Cow- 
ries, Cones,  &c.  might  fiirniah  a  lung  list ;  but  the  Many- 
ribbiad  Harp  {Harpa  nobilit)  muat  not  be  omitted.  The  fVesh 
watera  fbrnish  the  Melania  Amarula  Lam.  and  the  Melania 
aetosa  Sto.(Jlg.STI.):  the  latter  w  of  great  rarity;  it  is 
crowned  with  vaulted  spines,  each  of  which  encloees  two  or 
three  setaceous  bristles ;  a  singularity  aeen  in  no  other  aliell 
yet  discovered. 
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AUSTRALASIA,  POLYNESIA,  AND  THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE 

n    ,1  w.>  *»miH^  .■vvft,^,z«i  ic^yy    POLAR  SEAS.  z^^'  •^^p'^'''"*"  '«;<*« 

Irlahim  and  groups  of  ialanda  ibrm  an  extensive  and  important  portion  of  the  surftce  of 
the  globe.  Those  which  are  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  great  continents,  and  situated  in 
(Tulfs  enclosed  by  them,  have  been  considered  as  appendages  to  these  continents,  and  treated 
of  in  connexion  with  them.  But,  in  that  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  which  covers  more  than 
half  the  surface  of  the  globe,  there  occur  some  ve^  large  and  numerous  small  islands, 
widely  separated  firom  any  continent,  and  a  survey  oi^  which  is  requisite  to  complete  the 
description  of  the  world.    They  present  human  society  under  rude,  mdeed,  but  striking  and 

Cicturesque,  aspects ;  and,  through  the  extension  of  commerce  and  navigation,  colonies  have 
Bun  establiahed,  and  a  frequent  intercourse  maintained  with  them  by  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe. 

These  islands  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  marked  by  distinctive  characters  :— 
1.  Australasia.    2.  Polynesia.    3.  The  islands  in  the  Polar  Seas. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

AvsTRALABiA,  as  already  observed,  is  the  name  given  to  an  assemblage  of  huge  insular 
masses  of  land  occupying  the  western  parts  of  the  Pacific,  and  extending  southward  from 
eastern  Asia.  These  great  oceanic  tracts  consist,  according  to  Mr.  Barrow,  of,  1.  New 
Holland,  called  often  Australia ;  2.  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  3.  New  Zealand ;  4.  Papua,  oi 
New  Guinea;  5.  New  Britain,  New  Ireland;  6.  Solomon  Islands;  7.  New  Hebrides;  8 
New  Caledonia.  Of  these.  New  Holland  is  by  fer  the  most  extensive,  attaining  even  flie 
importance  of  a  continent ;  and  since,  for  well-known  reasons,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  tc 
it  and  its  close  appendage  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  these  will  be  chiefly  regarded  in  tlie 
^neral  description,  while  the  local  head  will  comprehend  the  other  insular  regions  by  wiiich 
It  is  encircled. 

1.  New  Holland. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

New  Holland,  or  the  continental  part  of  Australasia,  may  be  stated  as  lying  between  10" 
30'  and  39°  S.  lat.,  and  between  112°  20'  and  1.53°  40'  E.  long.  Its  dimensions  are  about 
2600  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  2000  from  north  to  south.  The  superficial  content  is 
estimated  with  difficulty  and  variously ;  Freycinet  allows  little  more  than  3,000,000  square 
nnles.  The  late  diseoveries  of  Captain  King  must  somewhat  modify  any  calculation,  though 
they  affect  more  the  details  than  the  general  mass. 

The  surface  of  this  continent  is  too  extended,  and  the  explored  portion  too  small,  to  allow 
us  with  safety  to  hazard  any  general  conclusions.    The  prevailing  feature,  so  far  as  yet 
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observed,  has  been  barren  and  wooded  plains,  traversed  by  long  ridges  of  precipitous,  but  not 
very  lofly  mountains ;  and  rivers,  whicli  oflen  spread  into,  marshes,  and  do  not  preserve  an^ 
course  which  may  be  called  long  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  continent  There  arc 
few  deep  bays;  nor  does  the  sea,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  receive  any  river  whose  magnitiida 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  land.  It  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  spirited  eifoiii  lately  made, 
only  a  corner  of  tM  interior  of  this  huge  mass  of  land  that  is  9,t  all  known.  A  great  port 
of  this,  thrpugn  the  ii\ixture  of  broad  mountain  masses  and  of  heavy  inundated  plains,  is 
rendered  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  even  for  travelling.  These  obstructions,  however,  do  not 
prevent  the  occurrence,  on  a  great  scale,  of  fine  meadow  tracts,  where  the  richest  iierbage 
grows  spontaneously,  and  where  industry  may  raise  the  mosi  plentiful  crops. 

The  mountains  of  New  Holland  form  a  ridge  nearly  round  it,  rocky,  and  in  many  parts 
almost  inaccessible.  The  Blue  Mountains,  in  particular,  which  rise  behind  the  colony,  tower 
up  almost  like  a  wall ;  their  cliffs  being  so  steep,  and  separated  by  such  dreadful  abysses,  aa 
to  have  been  long  considered  as  presenting  a  barrier  absolutely  impassable.  It  was  not  till 
1813  that  a  route  was  discovered  through  them,  which  has  since  been  made  completely 
patent.  Their  highest  summits  do  not  appear  much  to  exceed  3000  feet  The  western  and 
soutliern  coasts  present  generally  a  most  dreary,  arid,  and  rocky  aspect  Mount  Cockburn, 
a  mass  of  hills  at  tJie  head  of  Cambridge  Gulf,  has  a  singular  appearance,  resembling  the 
bastions  and  ramparts  of  a  fortress.  A  considerable  extent  of  level  and  fertile  territory  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  River.  Captain  King,  however,  sailed  OiK) 
miles  along  the  northern  coast,  which  he  found  to  present  a  continuous  low  and  woody  tract 
of  shore. 

The  rivers  of  New  Holland  have  been  the  subject  of  anxious  enquiry,  as  being  the  channels 
of  its  future  prosperity.  The  Hawkesbury,  with  its  tributaries  the  Grose  and  the  Nepean, 
is  most  valuable  to  the  color.y,  but  forms  only  a  stream  of  secondary  magnitude.  In  the 
interior,  beyond  the  Blue  Mv<.  lUiins,  have  been  traced  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie, 
running  respectively  courses  of  upwards  of  200  and  300  miles.  On  the  east  coast  are,  also* 
the  rivers  Williams,  Hunter,  and  Patterson,  forming  Port  Hunter ;  the  Hastings,  forming 
the  fine  port  of  Macquarie ;  and  the  still  larger  stream  of  the  Brisbane,  falling  into  Moreton 
Bay.  On  the  north  coast,  the  only  important  feature  consists  of  three  estuaries  whicii  fall 
into  Van  Diemen's  Gulf,  and  which  were  vainly  believed  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Mac< 
quarie.  More  importance  seems  to  belong  to  Prince  Regent's  River,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  which,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  was  found  to  have  a  full  stream  of 
250  yards  broad ;  but  the  marshes  of  the  Macquarie  have  since  been  found  dried  up,  and 
t!.  jse  of  the  Lachlan  to  cnrry  that  river  into  the  Momimbidgee,  which  rises  to  the  we;  tward 
of  the  dividing  range  of  the  colonial  mountains,  and,  taking  a  western  course  of  1000  miles, 
forms  by  Sir  the  longest  river  yet  discovered,  under  the  name  of  the  Murray,  and  falls  into 
Lake  Alexandrina  at  Encounter  Bay,  on  the  south  coast 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

Our  information  regarding  the  geognosy  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  I^and  is 
extremely  meagre.  In  Or.  Fitton's  memoir,  appended  to  Captain  King's  Voyage  to  Australia, 
are  the  following  notices  in  regard  to  the  rocks : — 

1.  Granite.  Cape  Cleveland;  Cape  Graflon;  Endeavour  River;  Lizard  River;  round  hill 
near  Cape  Grindall ;  Mount  Caledon ;  island  near  Cape  Arnheim ;  Melville  Bay ;  Bald  Head ; 
King  George's  Sound. — 2.  Mica  Slate.  Mallison's  Island. — 3.  Talc  State.  Endeavour  River. 
— 4.  Hornblende  slate.  Pobasoos  River;  Half-way  Bay;  Prince  Regent's  River. — 5.  Gra- 
nular quartz.  Endeavour  River ;  Montague  Sound,  north-west  coast — 6.  Quartzy  conelo- 
merates  and  ancient  sandstones.  Rodd's  Bay ;  islands  of  the  north  and  north-west  coasts ; 
Cambridge  Gulf;  York  Sound ;  Prince  Regent's  River. — 7.  Limestone,  resembling  in  the 
character  of  its  organic  remains  the  raountam  limestone  of  England.  Interior  of  New  Hol- 
land ;  near  the  east  coast ;  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  coal  formation.  East  coast  of  New  Holland ;  Van  Diemen's  land.  The  coal  forma- 
tion  on  the  ea^t  coast  has  been  traced  from  Botany  Bay  more  than  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
north ;  and  it  extends  nearly  the  same  distance  into  the  interior,  the  position  where  it  has 
been  most  particularly  examined  being  on  the  branches  of  Hunter's  River.  The  coal  is 
worked  at  Newcastle.  Ironstone  is  found  along  with  the  coal,  and  ores  of  this  metal,  par- 
ticularly bog  iron  ore,  occur  in  considerable  quantity  in  different  parts  of  New  Holland. 

Fossil  wood  in  coal  formation.  In  our  lectures  on  organic  remains,  when  discussing  the 
subject  of  fossil  trees,  we  have  strongly  recommended  to  our  hearers  the  importanco  of 
characters  of  distinction  for  geognostical  groups  of  plants  from  internal  structure,  and  recom- 
mendt^d  them  to  examine  all  fossil  woo<ls  and  even  recent  wood  in  order  to  obtain  such  char- 
acters. Fortunately,  one  of  our  pupils,  Mr.  Nicol,  well  known  for  his  extreme  accuracy,  took 
up  the  subject,  and,  afler  much  labour,  succeeded  in  contriving  a  very  elegant  and  satisfactory 
method  of  obtaining  views  of  the  internal  structure  of  fossilised  woods.    This  method  it 
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explained  in  Mr.  Witham'i  work,  entitled  "  ObeervationR  on  Fossil  Vegetables,"  and  is  tbl. 
lowod  by  him  in  his  mineral  dendrolo^ical  researches,  and  now  by  all  the  investigators  in 
this  department  oF  geology  on  the  Contment.  We  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicol  speci- 
mens of  fossil  woods  sent  us  by  our  active  and  intelligent  friend,  Colonel  Lindsay,  and  by 
Mr.  Burnet,  from  the  coal  formation  in  New  Holland.  Thin  transverse  sections  of  each  were 
made,  which,  on  being  viewed  by  help  of  the  microscope,  or  even  a  common  pocket  lens, 
displayed  such  structures  as  to  show  that  five  of  the  specimens  examined  belonged  to  tlie 
family  of  Conifers!,  and  two  to  the  tribe  of  true  Dicotyledons.  Pour  of  the  ConiferDe  are 
common  woodstone ;  the  fifth  is  wood  opal.  One  of  the  dicotyledonous  specimens  is  wnod. 
stone,  and  shows  the  organic  structure  throughout  the  whole  mass ;  but  the  other  specimen, 
which  is  in  the  state  of  opal,  shows  the  organic  structure  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  mi.ss, 
Specimens  of  fossil  wood  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  also  examined,  which  proved  to  be 
Coniferffi. 

Fossil  bones.  Through  the  exertions  of  Major  Mitchell,  Mr.  Rankin,  Dr.  Lang,  and 
Colonel  Lindsay,  many  interesting  fossil  bones  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Edinburgh 
Museum,  which  have  been  determined  by  our  labours,  and  those  of  Cuvier,  Pentland,  Cliff, 
and  Adam.  These  relics  were  found  in  limestone  caves  in  Wellington  Valley,  New  Hol- 
land ;  and  in  the  first  collection  sent  to  Edinburgh  were  bones  of  the  following  animals : — 
1.  Dasyurus,  or  Devil  of  the  coloniats,  one  species;  2.  Hypsiprymnus,  or  Kangaroo  Rat,  one 
species ;  9.  Macropus,  or  Kangaroo  Proper,  three  or  four  species ;  4.  Halmaturus,  two  species; 
6.  Phascoloinys,  or  Wombat,  one  species ;  6.  Elephant,  one  species.  Mr.  Pentland  remarks, 
in  regard  to  these  bones,  1.  That  of  these  nine  animals,  only  two  species  of  kangaroo  do  not 
differ  in  their  anatomical  characters  from  species,  inhabiting  the  same  continent ;  whereas 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  seven  remaining  species  differ  from  all  those  hitherto 
known  to  zoologists,  and  that  some  of  them  belong  to  extinct  species.  2.  That,  with  a  single 
exception,  all  the  genera  to  which  these  bones  are  referable  are  now  found  inhabiting  the 
Australian  continent ;  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  fossil  animals  of  the  same  geo- 
logical epoch  in  Europe,  where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  animals  which  have  been  found  in 
what  have  been  called  Diluvial  Deposits  belong  to  genera  still  inhabiting  our  countries. 
3.  That  the  elephant  was  an  inhabitant  of  New  Holland  at  a  very  remote  period,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  not  only  of  every  part  of  the  Old  World,  but  of  the  American  continent.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  January,  1833,  Mr.  Pentland,  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Jameson,  says : — "  Since  I  transnjitted  you  the  notes  on  the  fossil  remains  from  New  South 
Wales,  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  another  collection  presented  to  Cuvier  by  Major 
Mitchell,  firam  the  same  locality  as  Wellington  Valley.  In  my  former  communication,  I 
stated  that  the  fossils  you  submitted  to  my  examination  were  referable  to  nine  distinct  species 
of  Mammalia,  belonging,  with  a  single  exception,  to  the  order  Marsupialia.  The  specimens 
sent  to  Baron  Cuvier  enable  me  to  add  five  more  species  to  the  list :  viz.  two  species  of 
Dasyurus,  one  of  which  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  D.  Macrourus  of  Geoffrey ;  a  small 
species  of  Perameles ;  a  species  of  kangaroo,  of  the  sub-genus  Halmaturus,  and  certainly 
very  different  from  every  known  species  of  this  genus;  a  small  animal  of  the  order  Rodentia, 
belonging  to  a  new  genus,  and  of  which  the  bones  are  scattered  in  immense  abundance  in 
certain  portions  of  the  osseous  breccia ;  and  a  saurian  animal,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Gecko,  but  which  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  fragments  I  have  examined,  prevents  m} 
determining  more  accurately.  A  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  of  Major  Mitchell's 
collection  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  bones  of  most  of  the  animals  collected  in  these  caves 
were  transported  thither  by  carnivorous  animals,  as  in  the  bone-caves  of  Yorkshire,  of  Ger- 
many, France,  &c.  I  have  discovered  several  fragments  evidently  ground  and  worn  down 
under  the  teeth  of  small  carnivorous  animals ;  and  among  nearly  100  specimens  of  long 
bones,  still  enveloped  in  their  staiactitic  crust,  I  have  not  found  one  to  which  the  epiphysis 
remains  attached,  although  in  adult  subjects ;  an  evident  proof  of  their  having  been  gnawed 
off  by  the  animals  which  formerly  inhabited  these  recesses.  What  these  animals  were,  it  is 
etay  to  guess  from  the  catalogue  already  given." 

Indications  of  the  new  red  sandstone  (r^  marl),  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  salt.  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

Oolite  limestone.     Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Rocks  of  the  trap  formation.  —  1.  Serpentine,  Port  Macquarie;  Percy  Isles. — 2. 
Syenite  (greenstone).  Rodd's  Bay. — 3.  Porphyry.  Cape  Cleveland. — 4.  Porphyritic 
conglomerate.  Cape  Clinton;  Percy  Island;  Good's  Island. — 5.  Compact  felspar.  Percy 
Island;  Repulse  Bay;  Sunday  Island.  —  6.  Oreenstone.  Vaiisittart  Bay ;  Bat  Island;  Ca- 
reening Bay;  Malus  Island. — 7.  Clinkstone.  Morgan's  Island;  Pobasoos  Island. — 8. 
Amygdaloid  with  calcedony.  Port  Warrender ;  Half-way  Bay ;  Bat  Island ;  Mains  Island. 
—  9.  Wacke.     Bat  Island. 

Alluvial  deposits.  Upon  the  coast  in  many  places  there  are  extensive  alluvial  depositii, 
which  are  often  calcareous,  abounding  in  the  shells  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  These  occux 
under  the  sea,  at  the  sea  level,  and  sometimes  considerably  above  high  water,  which  laiter 
position  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  upraising  of  the  land  through  subterranean  agency.    Pipe 
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clay  ai. >'  ■'s'  clay  occur  abundantly.  No  volcanoes  have  been  met  with.  Topaz  is  the 
only  zetr.  '  agate  is  the  principal  ornamental  stone  mentioned  by  authors.  The  ores  have 
been  out  iiuic  noticed.  •   '      • 

Sdbseot.  2. — Botany. 

In  Now  Holland,  which  constitutes  an  island  so  vast  in  extent  and  so  separated  from 
every  other  continent,  as  to  rank  as  oiie  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  every  thing 
relati.ig  to  natural  history  is  wonderful :  iu  quadrupeds,  its  birdd,  ite  insects,  and  lost,  but 
iii>t  least  in  point  of  singularity,  its  vegetable  productions, — all  are,  comparativoly  speaking, 
new ;  yet,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  latter  have  been  ascertained 
tu  .le  useful  in  any  way,  and  almost  none  to  produce  esculent  fruits.  "  It  is  New  Holland," 
says  Mr.  Barron  Field,  "  where  it  is  summer  with  us  when  it  is  winter  in  Europe,  and  vice 
vnsd ;  where  the  barometer  rises  before  bad  weather,  and  ftills  before  good ;  where  the 
nui tti  is  the  liot  wind,  and  the  south  the  cold ;  where  the  humblest  house  is  fitted  up  with 
Cudar  {Cedrela  Toona) ;  where  the  fields  are  fenced  with  Mahogany  {Eucalyptu$  robusta) 
and  Myrtle  trees  {Myrtacea)  are  burnt  for  fiiel ;  where  the  Swani  are  black,  and  the  Eagles 
are  white ;  where  the  Kangaroo,  an  animal  between  the  squirrel  and  the  deer,  has  five 
claws  on  its  fore  paws,  and  three  talons  on  its  hind  legs  like  a  bird,  and  yet  hops  on  its 
tail;  where  the  Mole  (Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus)  lays  eggs,  and  has  a  duck's  bill; 
where  there  is  a  bird  (MelUphaga)  with  a  broom  in  its  mouth  instead  of  a  tongue ;  where 
Uiere  is  a  Fish,  one-half  belonging  to  the  genus  Raia  and  the  other  to  that  of  Squalus ; 
where  the  Pears  are  made  of  wood  {Xylomelum  pyriforme),  with  the  stalk  at  the  broader 
end;  and  where  the  Cherry  {Exocarpus  cupressiformis)  grows  with  the  stone  on  thn 
outside." 

Our  green-houses  and  conservatories  have  rendered  us  so  familiar  with  the  appearance 
and  names  of  a  great  variety  of  New  Holland  productions  (for  however  unimportant  aa 
food,  in  the  arts,  or  in  domestic  economy,  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  botanist,) 
that  the  general  appearance  of  its  vegetation  may  be  understood  by  observing  that  the 
great  mass  of  it  belongs  to  the  natural  orders  Proteacese,  Epacrideae,  MyrtacesB,  Jjegumi- 
nosffi,  and  Compositie ;  and  that  these  have  such  harsh,  and  narrow,  and  lurid,  though  ever* 
green  foliage,  that  instead  of  the  majestic  forests  of  the  New  World,  or  the  delicate  grace- 
fulness and  elegance  of  those  of  Asia,  or  the  fresh  and  varying  charms  of  those  of  Europej 
they  present  a  sombre,  and  melancholy  appearance.  "A  part  of  their  economy,"  says 
Brown,  "and  which  contributes  somewhat  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Australian  forests, 
is,  tiiat  the  leaves  both  of  the  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia,  by  far  the  most  common  genera  ir 
Terra  Australis,  and  if  taken  together,  and  considered  with  respect  to  the  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  Uiey  contain  (calculated  from  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  individuals),  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country,  are  vertical,  or  present  their  margin,  and  not 
either  surface  towards  the  stem,  both  surfkces  having  consequently  the  same  relation  to 
light."  And  Leschenault  assures  us,  that  even  the  grasses,  which  in  other  countries  are 
soft  and  flexible,  here  partake  of  the  rigidity  of  the  other  plants,  as  may  especially  be  seen 
in  the  Uniola  distichophylla  of  La  Billardidre,  and  in  Festuca,  whose  leaves  resemble  so 
many  needles.  Those  who  wish,  however,  to  obtain  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  the  botany 
of  New  Holland  than  can  be  expected  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  may  consult  the  writings 
of  La  Billardiere,  Brown,  Cunningham,  Leschenault,  and  Freycinet.  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  mentioning  some  of  the  more  interesting  plants. 

In  the  extensive  genus  Eucalyptus,  of  which  considerably  above  100  species  have  been 
detected,  most  of  the  mdividuals  are  trees,  and  some  of  them  remarkable  for  their  great, 
and  others  for  their  enormous,  dimensions.  Eucalyptus  globulus  of  La  Billardidre,  and  an- 
other species  found  by  Mr.  Brown  at  tne  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  not  unfrequently 
attain  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  girth,  near  their  base,  of  25  to  40  feet.  In  the  colony 
of  Port  Jackson  are  also  several  species  of  great  size,  but  none  equal  to  those  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land :  and  no  very  large  trees  of  this  genus  are  seen,  either  in  the  south-west  or  the  equi- 
noctial part  of  New  Holland.  The  natives  distinguish  and  apply  proper  names  to  nearly 
fitly  kinds  which  grow  about  Port  Jackson :  these  they  recognise  by  their  colour,  texture  and 
the  scaling  of  the  bark,  by  the  ramification  and  general  appearance,  more  readily  than  bota- 
nists have  yet  been  able  to  do.  The  beautiful  genus  Melaleuca,  too,  of  the  same  natural 
order,  yields  very  numerous  species. 

Among  the  Leguminosee,  Mr.  Brown  observes,  is  a  most  extensive  tribe  or  group  of  the 
Mimosas  of  Linnieus,  Acacia  (Jig.  879.)  of  Wiildenow,  described  as  having  simple  leaves, 
but  being  in  reality  aphyllous ;  the  dilated  foliaceous  footstalk  performing  the  functions  of 
the  true  compound  leaf,  which  is  produced  only  in  the  seedling  plant,  or  occasionally  in  the 
more  advanced  state,  in  particular  circumstances,  or  where  plants  have  been  injured.  The 
great  number  of  species  of  Acacia  having  this  remarkable  economy  in  Terra  Australis, 
tonus  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  its  vegetation.  Nearly  100  species  have 
been  observed,  very  generally  difllised  over  the  whole  country.  But  while  the  leafless 
Aca:ice  are  thus  numerous  and  general  here,  they  appear  to  be  very  rare  in  other  parts  of 
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the  world,  only  seven  additional  species  having  been  found  elsewhere.  Another  considnrabio 
irroup  of  the  some  order  consists  of  such  ae  have  free  (not  combined)  stamens  in  their  \>aoi|. 
ouaceous  flowers. 


Acad*. 


Telopoa  Spceloiialim. 


Amongr  the  Composite  is  a  considerable  number  with  dry  and  everlasting  flowers,  which 
Mr.  Brown  names  Gnaphaliadeie.  Croodenoviee,  of  the  same  author,  is  a  distinct  natural 
order,  approaching  Lobelia.  The  genus  Styliduni,  belonging  to  another  allied  order,  is  very 
curious  in  the  structure  of  its  flowers,  possessing  the  peculiar  property  of  having  the  column, 
Or  the  support  of  anthers  and  stigma,  endowed  with  an  irritability  of  so  active  a  kind,  that 
we  hardly  know  of  any  parallel  m  other  plants.  The  slightest  touch  of  a  pin  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  when  curved,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  leap  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flower,  and 
invert  the  whole  of  its  highly  curious  apparatus  for  propagation.  It  is  said  that  this  motion 
is  designed  for  the  protection  of  those  parts  from  insects ;  an  explanation  which,  like  many 
others  applied  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is,  perhaps,  more  fanciful  than 
tnie,  and  which  only  serves  to  show  how  little  we  are  able  to  comprehend  of  the  mysteries 
tf  the  vegetable  world. 

The  genus  Epacris,  with  its  allied  genera,  seems  to  he  almost  as  numerous,  and  to  hold 
the  same  rank  in  New  Holland,  as  the  Heaths  do  at  the  Cape. 

No  plants  of  New  Holland  are  more  sought  after  by  collectors,  or  more  prized  for  their 
varied  foliage  and  lovely  flowers  than  the  Proteaceae ;  and  of  these  the  most  beautiful,  if  we 
except  the  Waratah  (Telopea  gpeciosUsitna  (Jig,  880.)  has  been  consecrated  to  the  earliest 
investigator  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Cook,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  "  Upwards  of  400  species  of  this  order,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  botany  of 
Flinder's  voyage,  "  are  at  present  known :  more  than  half  of  these  are  natives  of  Terra 
Australis*,  where  they  form  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  vegetation.  Nearly 
four-flflhs  of  the  Australian  Proteaceee  belong  to  the  principal  parallel,  in  which,  however, 
they  are  very  unequally  distributed ;  the  number  of  species  at  its  western  extremity  being 
to  those  of  the  eastern  as  two  to  one ;  and,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  the  number, 
even  at  the  eastern  extremity,  being  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  parallel  as  at  least  four  to 
one.  From  the  principal  parallel  the  diminution  of  the  order  in  number  of  species  is  nearly 
equal  in  both  directions ;  but  while  no  genus  has  been  met  with  in  the  tropic,  which  does 
not  also  exist  in  the  principal  parallel,  unless  that  section  of  Grevillea  having  a  woody  cap- 
sule be  considered  as  such,  several  genera  occur  at  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Island, 
which  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  it  No  Australian  species  of  the  order  Proteaceee  has  been 
observed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  even  all  its  genera  are  confined  to  it,  with  tlie 
exception  of  Lomatia,  of  which  several  species  have  been  found  in  South  America;  and  of 
Btenocarpus,  the  original  species  of  which  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia." 

The  genus  Casuarina  is  very  remarkable,  having  branches  which  appear  Jointed,  like  the 
stem  of  an  Equisetum.  Its  maximum  appears  to  exist  in  Terra  Australis,  where  it  forma 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  vegetation.  Thirteen  Australian  species  have 
already  been  discovered ;  the  greater  number  of  these  are  found  in  the  principal  parallel, 
in  every  part  of  which  they  are  almost  equally  abundant.  In  Van  Diemen's  Island  tlie 
genus  is  less  frequent,  and  within  the  tropic  it  is  comparatively  rare;  no  species,  except 
C.  equisetifolia,  having  been  observed  on  tlie  north  coast  of  New  Holland.  Beyond  Terra 
Australia  only  two  species  have  been  found,  namely,  C.  equisetifolia,  which  occurs  on 
most  of  the  intratropical  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  Moluccag,  and 
exists  also  on  the  continent  of  India ;  and  C.  nodinora,  which  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia.^ 

*  Mr.  Brown  Iihh  made  an  addition  to  the  niinibvr,  of  upwards  of  160  species,  in  tlie  Supplement  to  liis  Prudn 
mu*  Flam  JV^nn?  Ilutlaiidia, 
t  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  King's  Voyages. 
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Of  the  Conifers,  the  Phyllocladus  rhomboidalis  of  Richard  (JPodoearpu$  aaplenifolia  of 
lia  Billardidre)  forms  a  new  genus.  Callitris  is  quite  peculiar  to  New  Holland ;  and  the 
fomouH  Araucaria  excelsa  (Jig.  881.)«  reckc  :ed  among  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  world,  which 

was  first  found  in  ^rfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia,  has 
been  ascertained,  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  to  extend  from 
Mount  Warning  on  the  east  coast,  in  lat  29°  S.,  thence 
sparingly  towards  the  tropic,  within  which,  however,  it 
is  very  abundant,  forming  upon  several  islands  the  only 
timber.  This  is,  probably,  the  nearest  approach  of  the 
species  to  the  equinoctial  line ;  and,  although  it  occupies 
an  area  of  900  miles,  it  is  very  probably  limited,  in  Terra 
Australis,  to  its  immediate  shores,  and,  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  Pandanus,  exists  only  within  the  influence 
of  the  sea  air. 

The  Orchidee  are  in  great  variety,  and  highly  curious 
in  the  extratropical  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  are  chiefly 
terrestrial. 

Notwithstanding  that  so  large  a  portion  of  New  Holland  is  intratropical,  and  with  a  cli- 
mate so  well  suit^  to  their  growth,  it  is  wonderful  how  deficient  the  country  is  in  Palms ; 
which  can  only  be  accountra  for,  according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  by  the  great  tendency  to 
drought  of  at  least  three-fifths  of  its  shorea  Only  six  species  of  this  order  are  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Brown,  belonging  to  three  genera,  Corypha,  Seaforthia,  and  Livingstonia :  to  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  Calamus  may  now  be  added,  one  species  having  been  detected, 
bearino;  ^uit,  in  the  vicinity  of  Endeavour  River.  The  Corypha  australis  extends  to  lat.  24" 
S„  and  this  is  nearly  the  southern  limit  of  the  order  in  this  country.  Upon  the  north-west 
coast,  the  genus  Livingstonia  has  alone  been  met  with,  in  lat  15° ;  but  along  the  whole  of* 
the  west  side,  no  other  palm  appears  to  grow. 

Among  the  Asphodelece  of  Terra  Australis,  the  genus  Xanthorrhsa  is  considered  one  of 
tiie  most  remarkable  in  habit,  giving  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  vegetation  of  the  district  where 
It  abounds,  which  extends  to  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  is  also  found  within 
the  tropic.  All  the  species  yield  a  gum  resin.  The  X.  arborea  is  the  Yellow  Gumtrce  of 
White's  History  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  described  as  attaining  the  size  of  a  walnut 
tree,  growing  pretty  straight  for  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet,  after  which  it  branches  out 
into  long  spiral  leaves,  which  hang  down  on  all  sides,  and  resemble  those  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  grass  or  sedge.  From  the  centre  of  these  leaves  springs  a  single  footstalk,  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  perfectly  erect,  resembling  the  sugar-cane,  and  terminating  in  a  spiral 
spike,  not  unlike  an  ear  of  wheat.  This  large  stem,  or  footstalk,  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  spears  and  fish-gigs,  being  pointed  with  the  teeth  of  fish  or  other  animals.  But  the 
most  valuable  produce  of  this  plant  appears  to  be  its  resin,  the  properties  of  which  vie  with 
those  of  the  most  fragrant  balsams.    This  resin  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark,  and 

still  more  readily  from  incisions :  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
fluid  at  first,  but  being  inspissated  in  the  sun  it  acquires  a 
solid  form ;  burnt  on  hot  coals  it  emits  a  smell  somewhat 
like  storax.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  not 
in  water,  nor  even  in  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  unless 
digested  in  a  strong  heat,  and  the  varnish  it  afibrds  is  of 
little  strength  or  use.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  White  to  be  a 
good  pectoral  medicine,  and  very  balsamic.  It  is  not  ob- 
tainable in  such  large  quantitities  as  the  Red  Gum  pro- 
duced by  Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

Doryanthes  excelsa  (^fig.  882.),  or  the  New  Holland 
Lily,  is,  without  any  question,  the  most  stately  of  the 
Nobiles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  Linneus  called 
the  order  Amaryllideee.  In  green-houses  this  plant  has 
flowered,  and  attained  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  bear- 
ing at  its  summit  a  crown  of  blossoms  of  the  richest  crim- 
son, each  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  very 
numerous,  sword-shaped,  and  many  of  tnotr  six  feet  long. 
The  Cephalotus  follicularis  {Jig.  883.)  is  a  most  singu- 
lar plant,  belonging,  indeed,  to  the  natural  order  Rosacea, 
but  having,  among  its  leaves,  Ascidia,  or  pitcher-shaped 
bodies,  with  a  lid  to  them,  very  similar  to  the  appendages 
of  the  well-known  Nepenthes,  which  it  resembles,  how- 
ever, in  no  other  particular.  These  Ascicia,  or  Pitchers, 
were  observed  to  be  in  general  nearly  half  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  in  which  great  numbers  of  a  small  speciei 
DiiryanthM  Exceba.  of  *nt  were  frequently  found  drowned.    This  fluid,  which 
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haa  a  alightly  sweet  taate,  may  perhaps  be  in  part  a  secretion  of  the  pitcher  itself,  but  more 
probably  consists  merely  of  rain-Water  received  and  preserved  in  it  The  lid  of  the  pitcher, 
m  a  lull-grown  state,  was  found  either  accurately  closing  its  mouth  or  having  an  erect 
position,  and  therefore  leaving  it  entirely  open ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  position  of 
the  lid  is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  even  by  other  external  causes. 

We  must  not  entirely  omit  a  singular  and  interesting  plant  lately  discovered  in  Neifr 
Holland,  producing  fruit  larger  than  a  Spanish  chestnut,  by  which  name  it  is  known.  Ii 
is  the  Castanospermum  australe,  of  which  a  figure  and  description  are  given  in  Hooker's 
Botanical  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  t  61,  52.  The  pods  are  large,  solitary,  and  pendent, 
containing  from  three  to  five  large  seeds ;  the  foliage  is  beautifully  green  and  pinnated, 
and  the  shade  afforded  by  the  whole  tree  excels  that  of  any  in  New  South  Wales.  By 
the  natives  the  fruit  is  eaten  on  all  occasions.  It  has,  when  roasted,  the  flavour  of  a  Span- 
ish chestnut;  and  Europeans,  who  have  subsisted  on  it  exclusivelv  for  two  days,  experienced 
no  other  unpleasant  effect  than  a  slight  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  that  only  when  the  seed.s 
were  eaten  raw. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Brown  estimated  the  Australian  Flora  at  4200  aptcied  (in  1814, 
and  many  more  have  since  been  discovered),  they  were  referable  to  120  natural  orders ;  but 
so  great  is  the  predominance  of  certain  tribes,  that  fliU  half  of  the  number  just  alluded  to 
belong  to  eleven  orders.  The  Leguminose  and  Compoeitte  comprehend  cue-fourth  of  all  the 
Dicotyledonous  plants,  while  the  Grasses  form  an  equal  part  of  the  Monocotyledonous  one& 
About  one-tenth  only  of  these  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  tlte  world.  Of  the 
Cryptogamic  plants,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  natives  of  Europe.  Among  those,  how- 
ever, that  are  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  some  are  very  beautiful  and  curious :  we  may  par- 
ticularly instance,  among  the  Sea  weeds,  Claudea  elegans  (^fig.  884.) ;  among  the  Mosses, 
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Cephalotiu  Follienlarii.  ClaodM  Elecam.  Cenomree  Kclbpsn. 

Dawsonia  polytrichoides  (Jig,  886.),  which  has  the  leaves  of  a  Polytrichum  and  the  inclined 
capsule  of  a  Buxbaumia,  but  is  termmated  by  a  beautiful  laft  of  white  silvery  hairs  for  a 
peristome ;  and  among  the  Lichens,  tiie  Cenomyce  retispora  {^Jig.  885.),  whoee  frond  is  per- 
lorated  like  the  most  delicate  lace. 

887 


Dawionia  PolytriehoidH.  Fhonniurii  Tmax. 

Wc  mention  New  Zealand,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  remarks  on  a  most  valuablu 
plant,  which  was  originally  detected  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  during  Cook's  first  voyage,  in 
1770,  the  Pkormium  Umax  (jig.  887.)  or  New  Zealand  Flax.    It  serves  the  inliabitanu 
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uutead  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  exeela  all  that  ia  applied  to  the  same  purpoMs  in  other  cuun- 
tries.  There  are  two  Borts  of  this  plant :  in  both  the  leaves  resemble  Flags,  but  the  llowera 
are  smaller  and  their  clustera  more  numerous ;  in  one  kind  they  are  yellow,  and  in  the  other 
deep  red.  Of  the  leaves  of  the  Phormium,  with  very  little  preparation,  the  natives  make 
all  their  common  apparel,  as  well  as  their  strings,  lines,  and  cordiufe  of  every  description, 
which  are  so  much  stronger  than  any  thing  we  can  fiibricato  with  hemp,  as  not  to  bear  a 
comparison.  From  the  same  plant,  by  another  process,  they  draw  long  slender  fibres,  which 
shine  like  silk,  and  are  as  white  as  snow :  of  these,  which  are  also  surprisingly  strong,  the 
finer  cloths  are  manufactured ;  and  of  the  leaves,  without  any  other  preparation  than  split* 
ting  them  into  proper  breadtiia,  and  tying  the  stripe  together,  they  make  Jieir  fishing-nets, 
gome  of  which  are  of  enormous  size.  A  plant  which  might  be  applied  with  such  advantage 
to  so  many  uoefiil  and  important  purposes,  would  certamly  be  a  ^eat  acquisition  to  our 
country,  where  it  would  probably  thrive  with  very  little  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  be  hardy,  and 
aifects  no  particular  soUs,  being  equally  found  in  hill  and  valley,  in  the  driest  mould  and  the 
deepest  bogs :  the  bog,  however,  it  seems  rather  to  prefer,  as  near  such  places  it  grows 
larger  than  elsewhere.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Phormium  tenax  in  New  Zealand,  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  which  all  prove  the  great  strength  and  value  of  its  fibre, 
which  is  now  extensively  used  in  New  Holland  for  cordage,  and  imported  for  the  same  pur- 
pose to  Europe.  In  the  South  of  France,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  other  districts  poesessing  a 
similar  climate,  it  grows  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air,  and  has  even  survived  the  winter 
on  the  coast  of  InvemesB-shire.  But  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  separate  the 
fibre  from  the  leaf  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  which  it  is  requisite  to  do  in  a  firesn  state,  as 
maceration  is  found  materially  to  ujure  the  strength  of  the  thread,  have  proved  unsuccesa. 
ful.  The  native  women  perform  this  apparently  simple  operation  with  ease  and  quickness : 
holding  the  end  of  a  newly  cut  leaf  with  their  toe^,  they  insert  a  shell  between  the  green 
substance  and  the  fibre,  and  readily  effect  the  separation  by  drawing  this  shell  through  the' 
whole  length  of  the  leaf.  No  machinery  or  other  process  has  been  found  capable  of  thus 
dividing  the  thread,  which  undergoes  no  farther  preparation,  no  hackling  or  cleaning,  previ- 
ous  to  being  shipped  for  the  English  market  by  the  Port  Jackson  traders,  who  must  apparent- 
ly still  depend  on  the  savage  women  and  their  shells  for  the  cargoes  they  obtain !  A  repre* 
sentation  and  fiill  account  of  this  interesting  plant  are  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for 
December,  1832,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers. 

SvasEOT.  3. — Zoology, 
AusTRALAMA. — ^Tho  Zoology  of  the  Southern  Archipelago  is  more  tingular  than  beauti* 
fill,  and  is  much  more  calculated  to  arrest  attention  firom  £e  peculiar  habits  and  structure 
of  the  subjects  themselves,  than  from  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  or  the  richness  of  their 
colours.  Australasia  has  been  termed  the  land  of  contrarieties ;  as  if  nature,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  such  forms  as  she  appropriated  to  this  region,  had  determined  to  mark  them  with 
some  peculiar  character  inconsistent  with  those  rules  she  had  adopted  in  the  formation  of  all 
her  other  productions.  That  form,  for  instance,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  she  has 
confined  to  the  smallest  races  of  quadrupeds— the  rats  and  the  dormice — is  here  bestowed 
upon  the  Kangaroos,  the  largest  tribe  of  four-footed  animals  yet  discovered  in  this  insular 
continent ;  but  these  wonderful  creatures,  instead  of  febricating  warm  and  skilfiil  nests 
beneath  the  earth  for  the  protection  of  their  young,  in  like  manner  to  all  other  mouse-like 
quadrupeds,  are  provided  with  a  natural  nest  in  the  folds  of  their  own  skin,  where  the  young 
arc  sheltered  and  protected,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  Great 
Kangaroo  (HalnuUurus  gigarUeub  111.)  ifig.  868.)  is,  in  fiict,  the  largest  and  most  typical 

quadruped  of  the  whole  Australasian  range:  the 
888  i0  total  absence  of  such  animals  as  lions,  tigers,  deer, 

oxen,  horses,  bears;  in  short,  of  all  those  races  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  the  most  striking  fea* 
ture  in  the  zoology  of  this  region.  It  is  further 
lemarkable  that  nearly  all  the  quadrupeds  either 

*^*SK!F5ESW!!^H^BlfeSSr!«//EGft/     of  Linnnus.    Two-thirds  of  the  Australasian  quad- 
rupeds make  their  way  by  springing  in  the  air.    All 
the  Kangaroos,  when  using  any  degree  of  speed  ic 
their  movements,  proceed  by  prodigious  leaps,  while 
Kan»Broo.  the  Flying  Phalanfrers  or  Opossums  (G.  Pelunristu), 

of  which  six  species  are  described,  are  even  mor 
remarkable  for  this  habit  than  the  Flying  Squirrels  of  North  America.  We  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  believn  that,  if  there  really  exists,  in  creation,  an  anima!  which  vvoiild  at 
once  indisputably  connect  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  vertebrata,  and  demonstrate  their 
union,  such  an  animal  will  be  hereafter  discovered  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
Omitliorhynchus,  or  Ducksbill,  may  be  justly  said  to  exhibit  more  decided  indications  of 
such  a  union  than  any  quadruped  yet  known,  and  this  is  also  a  native  of  New  Holland. 
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On  quitting  th«  BOoloffical  province  of  Asia,  the  paucity  of  larj^  quadrapeda  is  flnt  appii« 
rent  in  the  iHlanda  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia,  where,  it  may  be  remembered,  in 
our  preliminary  obaervationa,  we  Buppoeed  the  firut  indications  of  the  AuBtnilasian  t()riii8 
befiran  to  be  developed.  M.  IiCHson  diacovered  several  small  animals  in  those  islitnds  (refer- 
red  by  him  to  the  genus  Cuscus)  which  exhibit  a  manifest  affinity  to  the  New  Holland 
phalan^ers;  while  of  edible  donieatic  animals,  the  Hog  alone  (of  a  peculiar  breed,  or  more 
probably  species)  is  to  be  found  generally  distributed  through  the  Pacific  islands.  The  Uogs 
are  also  peculiar:  small,  and  wolf-like,  they  appear  to  want  all  those  generous  and  sagacious 
qualities  which  are  so  conspicuous  among  the  breeds  distributed  over  more  civilised  cuuntricH. 
The  ornithological  productions  of  this  hemisphere  are  equally  interesting,  and,  from  being 
more  numerous  than  the  quadrupeds,  oiler  a  wider  field  for  geographic  comparison.     We 

have  already  devoted  some  attention  to  this  port  of  our  sub- 
ject, when  pointing  out  the  natural  relations  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian groups  with  those  of  tlie  Indian  Archipelago  and 
of  Southern  Africa.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessa^  again  to 
recapitulate  the  proofli  in  fkvour  of  such  affinities.  The 
rapacious  birds  are  by  no  means  excluded  flpom  this  region, 
although  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  genuine  species 
of  vulture  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  largest  bird  of  prey 
we  yet  know  of  is  the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  {Jig.  889.),  ckiuu 
in  size  to  the  Golden,  but  having  the  legs  feathered  to  the 
toes:  several  of  the  Hawks  are  altogether  peculiar;  among 
which  is  one  entirely  white ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  geographic  range  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  of  Europe 
(the  Greatfootea  fVlcon  of  the  Americans),  actually  extends 
to  New  Holland.  The  mild  temperature  of  the  climate  ren- 
ders the  services  of  Vultures  unnecessary ;  but  we  are  still 
to  learn  what  agency  is  substituted  for  the  removal  of  carrion 
and  dead  animu  matter.  The  few  nocturnal  birds  belonging 
to  the  families  of  Owls  and  Goatsuckers  differ  not  fh>m  the  European  types,  except,  indeed, 
the  large  Podargi,  or  Great-billed  Goatsuckers. 

Among  the  perching  tribes,  tiie  beautiful  parrots,  cockatoos,  and  parrakeets,  demand  our 
first  attention,  as  bemg  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  brilliant  in  their  plumage.  The 
genuine  parrots,  with  a  perfectly  even  tail,  are  very  few :  indeed,  we  know  not  at  present 
of  more  than  one  species,  the  PtiUacua  Fieldii  Sw.  The  Cockatoos,  which  first  appear  in 
Southern  India,  extend  also  to  New  Holland.  Some  of  the  species  are  white ;  the  rest  are 
of  a  black  colour,  richly  variegated  on  the  tail  with  red,  as  exemplified  in  the  Crimson-tailed 
Cockatoo  (P.  Cookii)  (fig.  890.) :  they  are  of  a  large  size ;  but  a  species  lately  discovered 
is  no  bigger  than  a  small  parrakeet:  this  group  has  not  yet  been  traced  in  any  of  the  South 
Sea  islands.  The  Lories  ore  also  numerous,  but  belong  to  a  different  section  from  those  of 
India :  green,  and  not  red,  is  the  predominating  colour  of  their  plumage.  Besides  such  as 
are  only  to  be  found  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  several  others  of  a  very  small 
size  are  locally  distributed  in  the  lesser  islands.  The  Ground  Parrakeets  and  those  with 
broad  tails  {Pexoponu  III.,  Platycercua  V.  &  H.)  likewise  characterise  tliese  islands. 


Wedte-Ttikd  Ei|l«. 


BroDK-wioged  Pifcon. 


Cenopni. 


Crimioa-Uilpd  Gookatoo. 


The  insectivorous  birds,  strictly  speaking,  are  comparatively  few ;  but  it  still  remains  to 
be  ascertained  whether  the  suctorial  tribe,  formed  by  the  Honeysuckers  (Melliphagida  V.), 
do  not  also  derive  nourishment  from  small  insects,  concealed  in  the  flowers,  whose  juices 
they  suck  by  their  brush-like  tongue.  This  supposition  appears  highly  probable,  since  we 
nan  attest,  from  personal  observations,  that  such  is  the  habit  of  nearly  all  the  humming-birds 
of  America.    The  Scansorial  Creepers  are  of  only  two  species,  and  no  birds  have  yet  been 
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diwovered  similtr  or  analogous  to  the  genuine  woodpmskera.  The  Toucans  And  their  repre- 
sentittive  in  the  New  Holland  Channel-bill  {Scylkropt  III.);  but  the  Cuckoos  and  Orinlei 
are  mit  much  unlike  those  of  Africa,  Aaia,  and  Europe.  The  Pigeons  and  Dovea  are  cer 
tainly  the  most  brautitbl  in  the  world ;  the  general  tint  of  their  plumage  is  a  rich  green, 
vtiriegutcd  with  red,  purple,  or  yellow  about  the  head  and  breast;  but  others  occur  of  a 
brown  colour,  relieved  by  spots  on  the  wings  of  the  richest  and  must  changeable  colours, 
equal  in  brifliancy  to  the  finest  gems.  The  Bronze-winged  Pigeon  (fiff.  691.)  is  a  well* 
known  example  of  this  group,  which  comprehends  several  other  species.  The  Chatterers 
of  America  seem  represented  by  the  Thick-heads  {Pachycephala  8w.) ;  the  Grakles  of  India 
and  Africa,  by  the  Satin-birds  (Ptilonorhi/nchus  Kuhl.) ;  and  there  is  one  species  of  Crow, 
whicli  lives  solitary :  lastly,  the  Flycatchers  and  WarUers  very  nearly  resemble  those  of 
Africa,  and  even  present  us  with  two  species  belonging  to  European  genera.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  sparrows,  the  parrakeets  being  the  universal  devastators  of  grain,  and 
the  peats  of  the  farmer.  Two  or  three  small  finches  of  Indian  genera  {Atnadina,  Estrnlda 
Sw.J  correspond  to  the  European  goldfinch. 

The  paucity  of  gallinaceous  birds  is  also  evident  The  great  Emu  or  New  Holland  Cas- 
sowary, appears  to  have  the  same  economy  aa  that  of  America.  To  this  order  we  refer  that 
singular  bird  the  Lyretail  {Menura  tuperba  L.)  already  noticed. 

The  Aquatic  tribes  belong,  for  the  m«St  part,  to  groups  found  in  other  countries ;  but  the 
genus  Cereop$ia  (Jig.  892.)  occurs  only  in  New  Holland :  it  is  of  a  light  gray  colour,  as  big 
as  a  goose,  and  the  only  example  of  this  form.  The  Vaginalis,  or  Sneathbill,  seems  more 
peculiar  to  the  Pacific  islands.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  waders  and  swimmers  not  yet 
known  to  naturalists,  for  wildfowl  are  frequently  mentioned  by  travellers  as  bv  no  meana 
scarce.  Oceanic  birds,  particularly  Gulls,  Petrels,  and  Pelicans,  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  abound  over  such  a  wide  extent  of  ocean. 

The  Entomology  of  New  Holland,  in  regard  to  species,  has  been  illustrated  by  Donovan, 
and  still  more  ably  by  Lewin,  who  studied  the  Lepidoptera  in  their  different  stages,  and 
engraved  the  subjects  on  the  spot  But  from  neither  of  these  works  can  any  general  views 
be  acquired  on  this  portion  of  Australasian  zoology ;  and,  unfortunately,  such  can  only  be 
taken  by  those  higher  naturalists,  who  direct  their  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  science. 
Judging  from  the  collections  transmitted  to  England,  we  deem  the  number  and  variety  of 
insects,  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  New  Holland,  much  fewer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected :  tlie  Coleopterous  tribes  have  a  more  insulated  character  than  those  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera ;  as  the  latter,  both  in  genera  and  in  species,  show  a  decided  approximation  to  tliose  of 
Africa  and  India,  without  having  exhibited,  as  yet,  a  single  American  species.  The  insects 
of  the  smaller  Pacific  islands  may  be  considered  as  unknown,  it  being  impossible  to  under- 
stand their  true  forms  or  affinities  from  systems  now  obsolete. 

The  Snakes  and  Reptiles  offer  no  subject  of  popular  interest,  although  some  of  the  New 
Holland  lizards  and  serpents  are  very  curious.     Fish,  as  may  be  expected,  arc  plentiful. 

The  Shells  of  the  Southern  Ocean  are  peculiarly  attractive,  and  yield  only  to  those  of  the 
Indian  seas.  It  is  here  that  the  family  of  Volutes  (  Volutida  Sw.),  so  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors, is  chiefly  found.  An  attentive  investigation  of  this  charming  group  has  enabled  ua 
to  detect,  in  the  distribution  of  the  different  genera,  an  exemplification  of  those  laws  to  which 
nature  is  found  to  have  adhered  in  every  portion  of  her  works  which  have  been  philosophi- 
cally scrutinised.  The  pre-eminent  type  of  this  fkm'\]y  is  the  genus  Voluta,  comprising  the 
melon-shells  of  collectors:  and  we  accordingly  find  it  has  an  almost  general  dispersion  over 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world.  Voluta  olla  is  found  in  Spain ; 
V.  cymbium,  with  several  others,  in  Africa ;  V.  ethiopica,  tessel- 
lata,  &c.  in  India;  while  V.  umbilicata,  and  probably  some  others, 
occur  in  New  Holland:  here,  however,  this  typical  group  ceases; 
while  thatof  Cymbiola  Sic,  which  comprehends  the  Muaic  volutes, 
appears  in  its  nill  typical  character.  The  C.  magnifica  Sw.,  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Australasian  s^as,  and 
this  form  extends  throughout  the  South  Sea  islanda  The  third 
type,  composed  of  the  Harp  volutes  {Harpula  Sw.),  and  the  fiflh, 
(.Scaphella  Sw.),  under  which  is  included  the  lovely  Volutes, 
named  Junonia,  Zebra,  maculata  (Jig.  893.),  &c.,  exclusively  be- 
long to  thu  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Cones,  so  abundant  in  India,  have 
not  been  discovered  in  these  seas ;  and  only  two  or  tliree  cowries, 
of  rare  species,  have  yet  been  sent  to  Europe.  The  marine  genus 
Struthiolaria  is  also  restricted  to  this  ocean.  The  elegant  genus  Phasianella,  or  Pheasant 
Snail,  is  another  group,  pt:incir<tilly  confined  to  New  Holland,  where  these  beautifiil  shells 
occur,  in  some  localities,  in  great  profusion,  and  in  endless  variety  of  markings. 

The  Fluviatile  species  are^  limited  to  a  few  plain-coloured  bivalves  and  Nerites;  while  the 
land  shells  are  still  more  rare.    The  conchology  of  the  South  Seas,  however,  offers  a  rich 
field  for  future  discoveries. 
Vol  m.  10*  P 
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The  following  are  the  only  genera  and  aub-genera  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  thia  part 
of  the  world  :— 


i>  linii  Cum, 


<yl«cililM  rein. 


Ciw. 


rtaiMM 

BalMlCfll. 
MwrWlClM. 


Hypi 

Nifn 


^Itfrfwm  la, 
imiurat  W- 


EthMu  Ciiii. 
OnUkorkriMlNi 


Thj 

The  peculiar  genera  of  birds,  with  the  aections  or  eub-generaC*)!  are  all  compriaed  io  t^it 
following  liiit:^ 


P(klirj|>il  C'hv. 
•kioilnruU  M.  *  f. 

ruiaioaiiM  yita. 

Vutvi  Hi./, 
Mnlariu  FUtL 
•Acanlhla  W  k  C 
ruililKtin  CmU. 
ftchynitliaU  Sw* 


OnlllM  nkOL 
flariculw  tfi*. 
PMroluSw. 
Pliloiiorhriiebui  KUU. 
Bc]ribio|»  £«iAam. 
nvetoli<|>h«  ykil. 
•Ctijiiiitrjiitim  H.  k  K 
Mllmnu  Briti, 
•NuwdH  M.  k  r, 
•Upkiloiiliiii  Sw. 


•nttjMmii  a.  k  V, 

•PnoparwIM. 
•riUKiriUa  H.  k  r. 
Lorlnt  JMu. 

•TricbogioMi  a.  a  r. 

Cllnattarif  T«m. 
Orthonyi  T*m, 
•SIIKlh  «w. 
DkaiunCuo. 


rMMosCw. 
Mtllipbafi  ~ 

PlilofbfW 

•PlUoaoput  St*. 
DrOBlnlia  »^M<, 
M»ura  tMh. 
MiBiiodlui  Tmk 
Chioliit  Aril. 


The  following  genera  and  sub-genera  of  birds  occur  also  in  India  or  Africa,  or  in  both  :— 

Mrclarll  ?  lin. 


Mnvpt  IM, 
Cnaturt  Aim. 
C«ll<rU  '«•, 
Halcynn  fluf. 
Oeyiitenif  Oi». 


Bdnllia  Cua. 
Ctblcpvrii  Cud. 
rWi  Kill. 
Orlalw  Lin. 
Ofylllmn  A» 


■CuupleoU  9«v. 
EiirIiU  Sv, 
AmiidliM  Ju>. 
OI>ucf>()ii  FtiftU 
fUllnoptH  fuh 


PoH'tiyrio  tfrw. 
Burrhliiiw  Iff. 
AMfnodylM?  ftril. 
PbatoB  £<n. 


New  Holland. — The  zoological  features  already  sketched  of  the  Australasian  range  apply 
with  particular  force  to  New  Holland,  as  being  the  chief  metropolis  of  this  zoological  pro< 
vince.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able animals  yet  discovered  on  this  insulated  continent 

Of  the  Marsupial  or  Pouched  Quadrupeds,  the  Great  Kangaroo  (Halmaturu$  giffanteua 
111.)  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Although  a  native  of  regions  so  distant,  it  is  now  become  a 
common  animal  in  the  menageries.  The  remarkable  shortness  of  the  anterior  feet  shows 
that  they  cannot  properly  be  used  for  walking;  an  imbecility  of  structure,  however,  amply 
compensated  by  the  great  development  of  the  hinder  feet :  the  former  are  used  when  the 
animal  is  browsing,  but  when  it  wishes  to  proceed  with  the  least  activity,  and  especially  to 
run,  the  strength  of  its  hind  feet  and  enormous  tail  gives  it  the  power  to  take  surprising 
leaps,  and  thus  easily  to  escape  its  enemies.  The  Kangaroos  live  in  small  troops,  headed  by 
the  old  males.  No  less  than  eight  species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  New  Hol- 
land ;  that  named  H.  elegans  is  the  only  one  with  a  variegated  fur,  the  back  being  marked 
with  transverse  stripes. 

The  Hair-tails  {Datyurua  111.)  are  a  peculiar  race  of  quadrupeds,  allied  both  in  habits  and 
appearance  to  the  polecat  and  marten :  they  may,  in  reference  to  their  food,  be  ranked  as 
beasts  of  prey,  since  they  sleep  during  the  day,  and  only  steal  forth  in  the  night,  searching 
for  smaller  animals  and  the  bodies  of  dead  seals.  They  receive  their  name  from  their  long 
bushy  tail,  not  unlike  that  of  a  fox.  The  Tapu-tafa  (JDaayurus  tafa)  (Jig.  894.)  is  an  nkgant 
example  of  this  tribe. 


894 


895 


^'•V?P^^ 


Tapu-laft. 
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The  Duckbills  {,Omithorhynchu»)  (Jig.  895.)  long  excited  the  scepticism  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  naturalists ;  who  beheld  in  these  creatures  the  perfect  bill  of  a  duck,  engrafled,  as 
it  were,  aa  the  body  of  a  mole-like  quadruped.  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  who  clearly  demonstrated  it  was  no  fictitious  deception.  The  whole  animal  has 
some  resemblance,  in  miniature,  to  an  otter,  but  is  only  thirteen  inches  long.  It  swims  well, 
and,  indeed,  seldom  quits  the  water,  since  the  extreme  shortness  of  its  limbs  renders  it  only 
able  to  crawl  on  land.  These  animals,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  two  species  (dititingiiisiied 
only  by  colour),  are  principally  found  near  Port  Jackson.  The  foot  of  the  male  is  armed  with 
a  spur,  through  which  passes  a  poisonous  liquor,  rendering  the  animal  dangerous.  It  has 
lately  been  clearly  proved  that  these  duck-moles  not  only  lay  eggs,  but  suckle  their  yoiuiif. 

The  most  common  Birds  belong  to  the  Melliphagous  or  Honey-sucking  family  (MilU- 
phagida  Sw.),  all  of  which  have  the  tongue  termmated  by  a  brush-like  bundle  of  vrry 
slender  filamenLs  with  which  they  either  suck  or  lick  the  nectar  of  flowers;  the  liitie 
«c«rlpt  Horipy-HiK^lcoi,  however,  is  the  only  species  ornnmented  !)y  any  gaiety  of  pliirnaire. 
Many  of  the  Warblers,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  uncommonly  beautiful ;  one,  called  the  Superb 
CMalunis  superhni)  (Jig.  896.),  has  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  throat  velvet  black,  dividod 
by  bands  of  the  richest  blue :  it  is  constantly  in  motion,  carries  its  tail  nearly  erect,  and  sings 
a  short  little  song  as  it  perches.    The  Emu  bird  is  still  smaller,  being  scarcely  bigger  than 
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the  wren,  and  having  a  l(»g  tail,  quite  transparent,  conaiiting  of  on*  biftneausJ  feather,  like 
thoao  of  the  Emu,  whence  ita  name.  But  the  two  naoit  magnificent  birda  are  undoubtedly 
the  Rifle-bird  and  the  King  Oriole.  , 

The  Kifle-bird  {PtitortB  paradiaeuM  Sw.)  ii  nearly  the  aize  of  a  Jav,  but  ita  bill  ia  long 
and  sickle-ahaped.  Like  the  uniform  of  rifle  troops,  it  aeems,  at  a  diatance,  entirely  of  a 
black  green ;  but,  on  closer  inipection,  ita  rich  and  magnificent  tinta  oatoniab  the  spectator. 
The  King  Oriole  (^Sericulua  chryiocepluduM  Sw.)  (fig.  SffJ.)  ia  of  two  coloun  only,  golden 
yellow,  and  the  deepest  black,  the  feathera  of  the  head  resembling  the  aoiteat  velvet;  aothat 
nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  ita  appearance. 

The  Spotted  Oroabeak  (Amadina  Lathami  Sw.)  (Jg.  806.)  is  a  moat  elegant  bird,  not 


Buimb  WtMm. 


Kb«  Oriole 


Bpotltd  OnMbaak. 


larger  than  the  greenfinch,  and  might  easily  be  domesticated :  it  is  light  slate  colour  above, 
with  the  bill  and  rump  deep  crimson,  the  throat  has  a  black  collar,  and  the  sides  have  snow- 
white  spots  on  a  black  ground. 
The  Crested  Bronze-winged  Pigeon  (fig.  809.)  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest  bird  of  New  Hol- 
land: only  one  specimen  is  known  in 
Europe,  now  preserved  in  the  museum  900 

of  the  Linnosan  Society. 

Many  of  the  shells  are  beautiftil,  and 
bear  a  high  price  among  collectors.  The 
Snow-spot  volute,  (Cymbiola  nivota  Sw.) 
(fig.  000.),  sells  for  three  or  four  pounds ; 
the  Cymbiola  magnifies  Sw.,  the  largest  _  .  v  l... 

of  the  genus,  when  darkly  coloured,  is  a-w-wt  Vohut. 

worth  nearly  as  much.  The  Lineated  Volute  (SamheUa  undu- 
lata  Sw.)  is  common  in  some  localities,  while  the  Phasianelln,  or 
Beauty  snails,  are  particularly  elegant 

The  only  native  domestic  animal  is  the  Dingo,  or  New  Holland 
Dog  (fig.  001.) :  it  seems  to  partake  of  the  singular  contradictory 
Bronn-wincad  Ficeon.  nature  of  Australian  animals,  by  never  (as  it  is  assorted)  being 

known  to  bark.  It  is  active,  fierce,  and  voracious,  runs  with  the  tail  carried  horizontally, 
the  hend  elevated,  and  the  ears  erect  One  that  was  brought  alive  to  England  leaped  on 
the  back  of  an  ass,  and  would  have  destroyed  it  All  the  domestic  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  have  been  long  introduced,  and  have  rapidly  multiplied. 


New  Uolland  Dog. 


Dog-faeed  Opoaum. 


Van  DiemetCs  Land. — ^The  Zoology  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  New  Hol> 
land,  yet  presents  us  with  a  few  animals  peculiar  to  this  annthem  latitude.  The  chief  qiiad- 
rupeds  of  tiiis  description  are  the  Dog-fiiced  Opossum,  the  Ursine  Dasyurus,  the  Brush- 
tailed  Dasyurus,  and  the  Dwarf  Dasyurus.  There  are  also  two  species  of  Balentia  or  Pha- 
'angus. 


tn 
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PavtITI. 


Th«  BofT-lkMil  Opoaam  (Tkytaemu*  eynoe^kalut  Tern.)  (Jfr  903.)  niffffMU  th«  uimi 

of  a  union  of  the  doff  and  the  panther;  th«  i\ir  in  ihort 
and  iofl,  yellowish  brown,  the  aidea  of  the  body  b«<ing 
marked  by  broad  tnimverae  stripea,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  the  belly ;  the  tail  in  conipreiwed,  which 
auffgeiita  the  luppuaition  that  it  ia  uaed  in  nwimininif,  ixtr^ 
ticuTariy  ta  thia  animal  inhabits  thu  rocks  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  is  known  to  feed  upon  fish. 

Many  of  the  ground  parrots  oi  X'an  Dier.mn's  Land  do 
not  occur  in  New  Hotlanu.  The  Black-spotted  {Petnpo- 
nu/ormotua  III.)  (Jig.  MK3.)  is  the  most  smgular,  since  it 
is  never  seen  to  porch  upon  a  treo.  The  Blue-fronted 
Parrnkeet  {NaiuMt»  wnugtut)  (Sw.  Zooi  UIubI.  '2.)  is 

also  a  rare  and  elegant  species;  while  the  Bronze-wingod  Pigeons  of  two  sorts,  are  very 

coniiiion  in  the  open  country. 
The  followinff  gloeaaiy  of  the  aniimla  best  known  to  the  settlera  of  New  Holland  haa 

been  giv«-n  by  Judgs  Field,  in  his  valuable  Oeoffraphical  Memoirs  on  New  South  Wal", 

London,  l»'2&.    It  will  uiawer  the  double  purpose  of  informing  both  the  acientifio  an'^  th' 

general  reader:— 
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SioT.  m. — Hiatorieal  Oeographjf. 

The  mune  of  Auatralasia,  in  the  early  reoorda  of  navigation  and  geoffraphy,  henra  a  vague 
and  almost  fabulous  sense.  It  was  imagined  that  the  great  maaa  of  solid  liind  known  to 
exist  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  must  be  balanced  by  a  nearly  equal  extent  in  the 
■outhem  hemisphere.  To  discover  this  mighty  Terra  Australia  Incognita  was  the  great 
object  of  ambition  to  navigator*  through  the  Pacific ;  and  hope  painted  it  equally  iill^,  as 
the  New  World  in  the  West  had  been  round,  with  the  objects  which  could  gratify  the  desire 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  Inded.  it  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
one  of  the  greatest  nameR  i.t  ^eoffraphy,  pronounced  the  existence  and  wealth  of  this  south- 
ern continent  to  be  a  [Kiiiii  not  aomitting  of  the  smallest  doubt  The  second  voyage  of  Cook, 
however,  set  this  que: t ion  at  rust;  for,  though  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  antarctic 
lands  of  some  extent  had  escaped  his  notice,  yet  his  route  went  across  all  the  tracks  in 
which  such  a  great  and  fertile  continent  as  modern  fancy  had  supposed,  could  possibly  have 
existed.  From  this  period,  the  titles  of  Australasia  and  Terra  Austrolis  settled  down  upon 
New  Holland  and  the  other  great  islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Tho  Portuguese  first,  and  afterwards  the  Dutch,  were  too  active  navigators  to  allow  a 
tract  of  coast  so  closely  contiguous  to  the  rich  and  early  settlements  of  Java  and  the  Mo- 
luccas long  to  escape  their  research.  In  the  King's  library  in  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a  chart  by  a  French  hand,  dated  1542,  in  which  is  delineated  to  the  south  of  Borneo  and  the 
(Eastern  Archipelagoes,  a  very  large  island,  called  "  Great  Java ;"  on  the  east  side  of  which, 
immediately  beyond  the  laL  of  80°,  appeara  "  Coate  dea  Herbaigea"  a  singular  coincidence 
with  Botany  Bay.  This  can  scarcely  be  more  than  CBH'ial ;  but  that  the  delineation  in  that 
chart  of  the  north-western  const  was  founded  on  some  lal  ^urvr/s  can  scarcely,  \^'e  think, 
be  doubted.  No  memorial,  'i^wever,  of  the  early  voya^-'M,  r,  t '"  course  o''  •'■?h  tliese 
lands  were  laid  down,  con  now  be  discovered. 

It  was  by  Spanish  navigatore  that  the  first  distint  'y  r^r.adeu  expedition  was  made,  from 
an  opposite  quarter,  and  to  an  opposite  extremity  of  the  great  Australasian  group.  In  1.567, 
Don  Alvaro  de  Mendana  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  with  a  squadron  horn  Callao. 
After  measuring  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  he  fell  in,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  New 
Guinea,  with  a  group  of  thirty-three  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Solomon.  It 
would  be  a  singular  instance  of  the  chimeras  which  obtained  credit  in  that  age,  if  Mendana 
really  hoped,  as  it  is  said  he  did,  by  giving  this  name  to  the  islands,  to  pereuade  the  world 
t;  X  thev  vere  the  Ophir,  whence  Solomon  drew  the  treasures  witi-.  which  he  adorned  the 
!.<;mole  o\  Jerusalem.    There  is  nothing  in  the  description  of  thRui  to  justify  so  wild  an 

yi>V,:'iai8,  The  r.->.tive8  of  one  of  the  largest  (Santa  Ysabel)  were  of  a  very  dark  com 
i  lexion,  with  cair.  i^nk,  wearing  scarcely  any  clothes,  feeding  on  cocoa-nuts  and  roots,  and, 
iv  19  jupposed,  on  iiuman  flesh.  Such  repasts  seem  too  well  indicated  by  the  horrid  present 
made  by  the  chief  to  Mendana,  of  "  a  quarter  of  a  boy  with  the  hand  and  arm."  At  San 
Cristoval,  the  natives  mustered  in  a  large  body,  armod  with  spears,  clubs,  and  arrowsi  to 
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five  battle  to  the  Spaniui  Is ;  but  a  siiort  discharge  of  musketry  waa  aoffioiont  to  dtspen* 
tnero.  Mendana  was  w  ii  un  a  second  expedition  to  examine  these  islands  more  '^retully; 
but  such  was  then  the  iinportiection  of  miirilime  observation,  thst  he  sailed  for  a  uumiderikblt 
time  alMMit  that  quartwr,  viihout  being  uMe  amin  to  light  on  them;  so  thai  n  wu  uunu 
in);ly  olwerved,  that  "  wIim  yh  iidana  oiscovered  in  his  nrst  voyage,  he  lost  in  i»»  wH-ood." 
II*>  lamled,  howvvi^r,  at  iSanta  Cm/-,  which  is  not  very  remote  troni  lh«>iii,  thouifh  it  ap^Mnan 
more  properly  to  form  prtrt  of  the  Ntv,^  Mebridea.  It  is  somewhat  remark«bl«,  that  though 
these  islands  have  heen  i<  lohed  at  by  Bougauivillp'  by  Shorlland  ^who  gave  thtim  the  name 
of  New  Georgia),  and  hy  ottier  navigators,  they  hav  ii(<v<  r  bot^n  surveyed  ^ith  care,  nor 
has  any  important  addition  been  niado  to  our  knowledge  tatnK  'loir  thorn  sinc<;  the  time  of 
Mendana. 

in  the  feotstepe  of  Mendana  followed  I'edfo  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  whose  nani0  is  great 
in  the  history  of  early  naval  discovery.  On  the  21st  of  December,  16()&,  he  set  out  witli  a 
squadron  from  Lima  in  search  of  the  great  Austral  contin<<nt.  Qiiir<«  held  it  courso  const 
derably  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  for  a  long  time  discovered  orilv  small  detached  isl 
ands.  At  length,  in  April,  1606,  he  came  to  the  islands  called  the  New  Hebrides,  one  o( 
which  is  of  such  extent  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  continent  Hore  he  found  a  bay  Urge 
enough  to  hold  a  thousand  ships.  With  that  familiar  use  of  sacred  names  in  which  th* 
superstitious  devotion  of  the  Spaniards  delighted,  they  calltMl  the  country  Australia  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  two  fine  rivers  the  Jordan  and  the  Salvador,  and  the  I'ort  Vera  Crux.  The 
banks  of  these  streams  were  delightful,  being  clad  with  a  charming  verdure,  and  every 
whnrc  enamelled  with  flowers.  The  bay  was  so  well  sheltered,  that  in  all  winds  it  co> 
tinucd  smooth  and  calm.  The  land  was  covered  with  trees  quite  up  to  the  mountains,  which, 
like  the  plains,  were  always  green,  being  separated  from  each  or  ler  hy  valleys,  wstered  by 
fine  rivers.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  country  in  America,  and  vi  ry  few  in  Europe,  equal  to 
this.  The  Spaniards  made  some  attempts  to  conciliate  the  inhui  'ants;  but  their  conduct, 
being  imbued  with  that  tyrannical  spirit  which  has  always  distii  ^uished  the  transmarine 
proceedings  of  European  nations  soon  excited  a  violent  hostility,  md  they  were  obliged  to 
make  off  without  holding  any  other  communication  than  lliat  of  n  few  smart  skirmishes. 
They  departed,  therefore,  with  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  posseh  -)ion  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Philip  III.,  and  founding  a  city,  which  they  called  the  New  Jer  isalero.  Luis  Vaes  de 
Torres,  at  the  same  time,  rccond  in  command  to  Quiros,  pushed  his  '  iacovery  to  the  strait 
which  separates  New  Hollund  fVom  New  Guinea,  and  saw  both  those  )arge  continents,  but 
without  well  knowing  what  they  were.  Torres's  Strait  even  dropped  i  ito  oblivion,  and  wu 
not  rediscovered  till  1770.  Quiros  published  a  splendid  and  highly-col  oured  description  of 
the  territory  thus  discovered  by  him,  and  aildressed  to  the  Spanish  court  no  fewer  than  fifty 
memorials,  urging  them  to  send  out  a  colony :  but  that  cabinet  made  no  further  exertions. 

The  Dutch  now  took  up  the  undertaking  from  the  opposite  quarter  ot  Java  and  tlie  Mo 
luccas.  The  latter  islands  almost  touched  those  of  New  Guinea;  and  i'  was  natural  tliat 
ex|)editiona  should  be  sent  from  them  to  explore  the  coast  of  that  very  <rreat  island.  In 
1605,  the  yacht  Duyfhen,  employed  on  this  mission,  and  taking  on  her  ruturn  a  southerly 
course,  touched  at  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  now  called  Cape  York,  but  without 
knowing  what  she  had  discovered.  This  happened  a  few  months  before  Torres  saw  the 
very  same  part  of  New  Holland  in  the  discovery  of  his  strait;  so  that  the  commander  of  the 
Duyfhen  was  the  first  European  that  viewed  any  portion  of  that  continent.  In  the  course 
of  thirty  years,  fiwsh  expeditions,  intending  and  believing  themselves  U>  be  dii'covering  New 
Guinea,  sailed,  in  fact,  along  a  great  part  of  the  opposite,  and  even  to  the  w  stem  coast  Ot 
New  Holland.  In  Tasman's  instructions  it  is  already  characterised  by  tli<  name  of  the 
"  Great  unknown  South  land,"  and  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  years  1616  to  1622,  ran?e  of  it* 
western  const  from  35**  to  22°  S.  lat,  was  discovered  by  the  ship  Endragt,  u  ler  i^e  com- 
mand (if  Dirk  Hartog.  The  name  of  that  commander  was,  in  fact,  given  to  i  island  and 
lar{re  hay,  called  afterwards  Shark's  Bay  by  Dampier ;  and  both  by  him  in  16i;'7,  and  atter- 
wurds  in  1801,  by  Baudin,  a  tin  plate  was  found  here,  bearing  the  name  of  the  siiip  Endragt 
(n  1627,  a  vessel  called  the  Goede  Zeepaard,  pushed  its  career  farther,  and  turning  the 
Boiilh-westem  point  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  explored  a  coneiderable  extent  of  the  southern  coast 
to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Nuyt's  Land.  Abel  Janez  Tasman,  however,  took  a  wider 
rHnfff,  whit^h  rendered  him  foremost  in  the  career  of  Australasian  discovery.  O  i  the  14th 
of  August,  1642,  he  sailed  from  Batavia  with  two  ships,  the  Heemskerk  and  the  Zeehaan. 
He  app<vnrs  first  to  have  sailed  southward  through  a  wide  range  of  open  sea,  till  rie  passed 
the  iatitiide  of  40°.  He  then  steered  east,  still  in  the  same  latitude,  which  kept  him  at  a 
diKtanci  from  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  but  brought  him  upon  that  of  the  southern  append- 
:i*f«'  to  It,  now  so  well  known  by  the  name,  which  Tasman  gave  to  it,  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
in  honour  of  the  then  governor-gene i  il  of  Batavia.  Tasman,  on  this  coast  saw  neither  msit 
nor  beast ;  yet  ho  obaorved  sn^okc-  in  several  quarters,  and  fancied  he  heard  in  one  place  a 
sound  of  people,  and  in  am^her  a  noise  like  that  of  a  trumpet ;  also  footsteps  resembling 
those  of  a  tiger  or  some  other  wild  beast  He  observed  too  very  lofly  trees,  with  steps  cut 
in  them  with  a  flint,  five  feet  distant  from  each  other,  which  gave  the  idea  of  a  gigantic 
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iwei  by  whom  such  steps  could  be  commodiously  used.  Tasman  oow  continued  his  course 
eastward,  till  he  came  to  the  coast  which  he  called  New  Zealand.  He  soon  saw  enough  of 
the  inhabitancs,  who  were  not  long  in  displaying  that  ferocity,  of  which  they  have  since 
given  so  many  proofs.  Having  surprised  a  boat,  they  killed  three  of  his  men,  and  obliged 
rour  others  to  swim  for  their  lives.  Tasman  does  not  seem  to  suspect  the  dreadful  ulterior 
fkte  which  probably  awaited  the  virHms.  He  gave,  however,  to  this  inlet,  the  name  of  the 
Bay  of  Murderers ;  and  with  some  difficulty  cleared  the  inhospitable  coast  to  which  it  be- 
longed. His  course  then  led  him  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  whence,  after  beating  a  consider- 
able time  through  little  known  and  dangerous  seas,  he  reached  Batavia  by  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  Although  the  Dutch  thus  showed  considerable  interest  in  ihe  exploration 
of  these  extensive  coasts,  there  is  no  record  of  any  intention  or  attempt  to  form  a  settlement 
upon  them.  According  to  one  of  their  navigators,  there  were  every  whore  found  "  shallow 
water  and  barren  coasts,  islands  altogether  thmly  peopled  by  divers  cruel,  poor,  and  brutal 
nations." 

English  navigators  were  now  found  taking  the  lead.  Dampier,  first  in  the  character  of 
a  buccaneer,  and  afterwards  in  a  regular  and  official  career  of  di.scovcry,  observed  with  char- 
acteristic accuracy  the  north-western  coast  of  New  Holland.  But  it  was  Cook,  whose 
career  enabled  him  to  put  together  into  one  regular  and  consistent  system  the  scattered 
notices  of  former  navigators.  He  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  which  till  then  had  scarcely  been  at  all  visited,  and  ascertained  the  almost  forgotten 
tact  of  the  complete  separation  of  that  continent  from  New  Guinea.  He  examined,  also, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  though  not  with  minute  attention,  and  without  being  aware  of  the 
strait  which  separates  it  from  New  Holland,  and  gives  to  it  an  insular  character.  Cook,  also, 
circumnavigated  New  Zealand,  traced  its  separation,  by  the  strait  which  bears  his  name, 
into  two  great  islands,  and  ascertained,  by  some  agreeable  and  some  bitter  experience,  the 
striking  contrasts  in  the  character  of  that  remarkable  people. 

The  British  government,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  Cook,  and  the  complete 
knowledge  now  obtained  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  suggested  plans,  which  gave  a  new 
character  and  interest  to  the  Australian  world.  Although  the  territory  was  extensive  and 
the  soil  fertile,  it  yielded  none  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  products,  either  vegetable  or  mineral, 
which  had  hitherto  tempted  to  the  formation  of  colonies.  But  another  motive,  suggested  by 
the  philanthropic  temper  of  the  age,  proved  sufficient  to  impel  to  such  an  undertaking.  The 
vast  growth  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Great  Britain  was  accompanied,  unhappily,  with 
increased  temptations  to  crime.  The  many  untbrtunate  persons,  thus  made  amenable  to  the 
laws  for  offences  not  of  the  deepest  dye,  when  continued  in  prisons,  suffered  in  health  and 
morals,  and  came  out  commonly  more  corrupted  than  they  entered.  The  transporting  them 
to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  globe  was  a  punishment  less  cruel  and  debasing,  and  offered 
a  much  better  chance  of  amend^  habits.  It  afforded,  also,  the  distant  prospect  of  covering 
these  almost  boundless  deserts  with  the  arts,  industry,  and  civilization  of  Europe.  Such 
were  the  motives  which  induced  government,  in  1788,  to  establish  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay. 
The  settlement  has  ever  since  gone  on  increasing,  and,  notwithstanding  some  drawbacks, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  has,  in  a  very  tolerable  manner 
answered  its  purposes.  The  original  source  of  supply  has,  no  doubt,  been  powerfully  rem 
forced  and  purified  by  that  spirit  of  emigration  which  has  recently  become  so  strong,  and 
which  promises  to  realise,  earlier  and  better  than  was  ever  expected,  the  hope  of  filiinjt 
these  vast  regions  with  a  civilized  population.  The  progress  of  settlement,  however,  con- 
tinually narrowed  the  space  in  which  room  could  be  provided  for  the  numerous  voluntary 
and  involuntary  emigrants.  It  became  the  first  object  of  the  settlers  to  discover  such  a  space 
in  the  interior,  across  the  hitherto  impassable  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  was  done 
m  1813,  by  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson.  Governor  Macquarie  afterwaids 
despatched  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy  land-surveyor,  by  all  possible  means  to  find  out  or  make 
a  path  down  these  mountains,  to  the  fine  country  which  these  gentlemen  had  first  seen  beyond 
(hem.  For  twenty-six  miles  Mr.  Evans  passed  over  a  succession  of  steep,  rugged  mountains, 
which  seemed  repeatedly,  at  first  sight,  to  deny  all  passage.  At  length  he  reached  the  highest 
point,  a  lofty  table  plain,  afterwards  called  the  King's  Table- Land,  whence  stretched  a  pros- 
pect of  prodigious  extent.  On  the  opposite  side  appeared  a  very  abrupt  descent  into  a  deep 
and  romantic  glen,  beyond  which  rose  another  lofty  chain  of  hills.  After  making  his  way 
for  seventeen  miles  along  the  ridge,  he  came  to  a  most  tremendous  precipice,  above  600  feel 
high,  called  Mount  York,  down  which,  with  great  labour,  a  road  was  afterwards  constructed, 
called  Cox's  Pass.  His  toils  were  now  rewarded.  He  came  to  fine  pastoral  plains,  well 
watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Campbell  and  Fish,  uniting  into  the  Macquarie.  As  soon  as  this 
intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  Sydney,  and  the  route  reported  practicable,  in  1315 
Governor  Macouarie  in  person  crossed  the  mountains  and  examined  this  new  accession  t*^ 
the  colony.  He  founded  a  township  there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bathurst;  ana 
this  rich  and  improvable  district  is  now  occupied  by  a  thriving  population. 

Another  expedition,  under  Mr.  Oxiey,  the  surveyor-general,  was,  in  1817,  undertaken  to 
discover  the  course  of  the  waters  which  flowed  westward  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  tc 
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explore  the  regions  through  which  they  rolled.  Mr.  Oxley  first  followed  i  le  course  of  tlie 
river  Ijachlan,  which  was  found  proceeding  directly  westward ;  but  nothing  appeared  along 
its  banks  which  could  afford  the  promise  of  a  flourishing  settlement.  The  hills  were  ruggeti 
and  steep,  the  plains  either  sandy,  or  marshy  and  inundated,  and  the  river  finally  dwindled 
into  a  narrow  channel  running  through  a.  morass.  As  Mr.  Oxley  was  returning  by  anotiier 
route,  he  came  upon  the  Macquarie,  a  broad  and  considerable  stream,  flowing  in  a  north-west 
direction.  He  returned  at  this  time  to  Bathurst,  but  next  year  set  out  on  a  tVesh  expedition, 
tu  tind,  if  puBsible,  the  termination  of  this  important  river.  He  traced  it  to  the  north-west 
tlirough  a  scries  of  rich  flats  and  extensive  level  plains,  till,  unfortunately,  it  too  began  to 
gjiread  into  marshes ;  and,  at  length,  appeared  to  terminate  in  a  vast  watery  plain  covered 
Willi  reeds,  tlirougii  which  it  flowed  with  a  channel  only  five  feet  deep.  He  now  determined 
tu  return,  not  by  re-oscending  the  river  by  the  same  track,  but  by  striking  to  the  east,  across 
a  mountain  range,  which  led  more  directly  to  the  sea.  On  this  track  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries were  made.  The  party  passed  over  high  mountain  ridges,  whence  they  descried 
to  the  southward  several  vast  plains  covered  with  the  richest  herbage.  They  observed  a 
succession  of  rivers  flowing  to  the  northward,  and,  at  length,  came  to  a  considerable  one, 
directing  its  course  to  the  eastern  coast  To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  Hastings ;  and  a 
good  harbour,  found  at  its  mouth,  has,  under  the  name  of  Port  Macquarie,  become  the  seat 
of  a  settlement,  which  promises  to  flourish.  On  the  whole,  this  expedition,  notwithstanding 
the  disappointmeats  which  attended  it,  enlarged  greatly  the  known  extent  of  lands  in  tiie 
-nterior  fit  for  cultivation  and  settlement.  It  is  only  to  be  wondered  that,  with  oflicers  so 
enterprising,  the  career  of  discovery  should  have  been  suspended  by  government  afler  pene< 
trating  only  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  that  no  further  efforts 
should  have  since  been  made;  except  by  private  individuals,  to  enquire  into  the  secrets  of 
the  great  Austral  wilderness,  until  the  year  1827.  A  well-appointed  expedition  was  then 
placed  by  the  colonial  government  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  King's 
botanist,  who  had  already  traced  a  route  from  Bathurst  to  Liverpool  Plains,  a  fine  country 
discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  second  expedition,  and  who  now  effected  a  journey  from 
Hunter's  River  to  the  River  Brisbane,  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  of  which  a  penal  settlement 
had  already  been  established  for  several  years;  and  near  to  which,  with  a  pass  to  them 
through  tlie  dividing  range  of  mountains  4000  feet  high,  he  discovered  some  very  spacious 
pastoral  downs,  ready  for  the  colonist,  whenever  the  government  should  be  pleased  to  con- 
vert the  penal  settlement  into  a  firee  one,  as  they  had  successively  done  Hunter's  River  and 
Port  Macquarie. 

In  the  year  1828,  an  expedition  was  despatched,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Sturt,  an 
officer  of  His  Majesty's  39th  regiment,  to  Mount  Harris,  a  detached  hill  upon  the  Macquarie 
River,  where  Mr.  Oxley  had  left  his  btiata  upon  proceeding  easterly  towards  the  coast.  Upon 
reaching  that  remarkable  eminence,  on  the  20th  of  December,  Captain  Sturt  ascended  tlie 
summit  to  survey  the  country  below.  But  how  much  had  evaporation  in  three  years  changed 
the  face  of  those  regions !  The  plains  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  left  entirely  under  water  in 
1818,  now  presented  an  expanse  of  dried-up  surface,  which  to  all  appearance  extended 
northerly,  without  the  slightest  semblance  of  rising  ground,  to  a  distant  "clear  unbroken 
horizon."  Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  the  expedition  traced  the  Macquarie  through 
its  last  stage  to  the  woodlands  below  Mount  Harris,  where  ite  channel  ceased  "  to  exist  in 
any  shape  as  a  river."  In  exploring  the  country  beyond  this  point,  the  party  traversed  the 
bed  of  that  extensive  morass,  into  which  the  late  surveyor-gaaeral  had,  ten  years  previously, 
descended  in  his  boat :  this  they  now  found  "  a  large  and  blasted  plaiii,  on  which  the  sun's 
rays  fell  with  intense  heat ;"  the  ground  itaclf,  parched  to  an  extreme,  exhibiting  in  many 
places  deep  a:id  dangerous  clefts,  which  clearly  demonstrated  the  long  existence  of  those 
droughts,  to  which  every  known  part  of  New  South  Wales  was  at  that  period  exposed.  On 
these  inhospitable  levels,  Captain  Sturt  passed  a  week ;  and  in  that  period  he  skirted  three 
distinct  patches  of  marsh,  in  which  were  found  broken  channels  of  the  river,  forming  so 
many  stagnant  lagoons  or  canals,  surrounded  by  reeds.  In  whatever  direction  they  advanced 
to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Macquarie,  whether  on  the  plains  or  wooded 
grounds,  reeds  of  gigantic  stature  (the  clearest  indication  of  what  such  a  country  is  in  a 
reffularly  wet  season)  encompassed  them,  and  greatly  obstructed  their  progress.  Captain 
Sturt  now  directed  his  expedition  to  the  north-west,  with  a  view  to  farther  discoveries,  aware, 
as  lie  was,  from  the  observations  he  had  previously  made  during  his  own  short  excursion,  that 
a  clear  open  country  was  before  him  in  that  direction.  In  continuing  their  journey  westerly 
over  this  level  country,  its  total  want  of  water,  excepting  in  creeks  where  the  supply  was 
botii  bad  and  uncertain,  became  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  party ;  who  ulti- 
mately were  ubliged  to  follow  one  of  the  water-courses,  which,  being  traced  to  the  north-west, 
brought  them  (on  thfi  2d  of  February)  to  the  left  bank  of  a  large  river,  the  appearance  of 
which  "  raised  their  most  sanguine  exjiectations."  To  the  utter  disappointment  of  the  tra- 
vellers, however,  ita  waters  were  found  perfectly  salt ;  and  this  circumstance  wqs  the  more 
severely  felt,  as  ine  horses  of  the  expedition  had  travelled  long  in  an  excessively  heated 
atmosphere,  and  had  been  without  water  a  considerable  time.    After  making  some  arrange- 
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ment  in  favour  of  his  exhausted  animals,  Captain  Sturt  proceeded  to  explore  this  river,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Darling.  They  followed  it  in  the  direction  of  its  course  (aouth- 
wosterly),  about  forty  miles,  and  throughout  found  its  waters  not  only  not  drinkable,  but 
rather  becoming,  as  they  advanced,  more  considerably  impregnated  with  salt  In  one  part 
they  observed  "  brine-springs,"  and  the  banks  throughout  were  incrusted  with  "  salt,"  or, 
oribably,  with  aluminous  particles.  The  breadth  of  the  river  was  estimated  at  sixty  yiirds, 
and  its  bonks  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  At  length  the  want  of  "  drinkable  water"  along 
its  bank,  and  the  appearance  of  a  loose  red  sandy  soil,  at  the  point  to  which  the  patience  and 

Eerseverance  of  the  travellers  had  induced  them  to  trace  the  river,  at  once  destroying  uil 
opa  of  meeting  with  the  most  scanty  supply  in  the  back  country,  obliged  them  to  give  up 
its  fiirther  examination.  The  extreme  point  to  which  the  Darling  was  traced,  and  from 
which  it  continued  its  course  through  a  level  country  to  the  south-west.  Captain  Sturt  marks 
on  his  map,  in  lat  30°  16'  S.  and  long.  144°  50'  E. 

The  Darling  may  be  justly  considered  the  largest  river  which  has  been  discovered  in  New 
South  Wales,  since  it  is  formed  by  a  junction  of  all  the  streams  which  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Oxley,  in  1818  (and  these  were  five  in  number,  each  of  considerable  magnitude  ,  as 
well  as  of  those  met  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  journey  of  1827 ;  and  thus  it  cons'  cutes 
the  great  drain  of  a  tract  of  mountainous  country  lying  between  the  parallels  of  27°  and 
33^°.  But  what  ultimately  becomes  of  this  river,  beyond  the  spot  where  Captain  Slurt 
and  his  comrade  left  it  flowing  through  a  desert  country  to  the  south-west,  remains  wholly 
unknown. 

To  the  same  indefatigable  officer  was  intrusted,  at  the  close  of  1829,  the  direction  of  a 
second  expedition,  destined  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Morrumbidgee,  another  western  stream, 
rising  in  a  range  of  mountains  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  35°,  and  under 
the  meridian  of  140°,  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  inland  from  the  eastern  coast 
line,  and  within  what  is  now  denominated  the  county  of  Murray.  Of  the  character  of 
this  river  it  may  be  here  briefly  remarked,  that  its  bed  forms  a  succession  of  planes,  of 
which  some  are  of  great  inclination;  along  these  its  waters  flow  with  considerable  velocity 
in  nearly  a  west  direction.  After  receiving  the  Yass  River  and  some  other  minor  streams, 
all  which  fall  into  it  at  an  early  stage  of  its  progress,  namely,  in  long.  148|°,  the  Mor- 
rumbidgee pursues  a  long  and  tortuous  course  for  upwards  of*^  300  statute  miles,  without 
deriving  the  slightest  increase  from  the  country  it  waters :  and  thus  in  this  respect  it  rcuein- 
blus  the  Lachlan,  which  maintains  a  parallel  course  through  the  low  interior  to  the  north- 
ward. Thus  &r  the  river  had  been  followed  down  some  years  ago,  by  stock-keepers  In  pursuit 
of  strayed  cattle,  who  also  ascertained,  in  their  long  rides  along  its  banks,  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  westerly,  from  its  elevation  above  inundation,  might  be  safely  occupied 
by  grazing  stations.  The  direction  which  this  river  was  also,  at  that  period,  known  to  take 
towards  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  streams  were  united  in 
those  morasses ;  and  on  so  low  a  level  (as  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  1817)  as  to 
fevour/the  opinion  that  their  confluent  waters  were  rather  dissipated  over  an  extensively 
flat  surface,  than  carried  on  in  one  body  to  the  ocean,  distant  at  least  300  miles.  And  this 
opinion,  gratuitous  as  it  was,  would  nevertheless  have  proved  to  have  been  correct,  had  the 
Morrumbidgee  not  pursued  its  course  so  far  to  the  westward  as  to  reach  the  channel  of 
a  much  larger  river;  since,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  it  has  neither  magnitude  nor  velocity 
Bufiicient  to  force  its  way  260  miles  to  the  sea-coast ;  but  which  the  principal  stream,  by  its 
volume  and  strength,  has  the  power  to  effect 

The  second  expedition  conducted  by  Captain  Sturt  proceeded  from  Sydney  to  explore  the 
Morrumbidgee,  in  December,  1829.  Tracing  it  down  on  its  right  bank,  until  he  hod  passed 
every  rapid  or  fall  that  might  impede  its  navigation,  he  established  a  dep6t,  launche<l  a 
boat,  which  he  had  conveyed  over-land  from  Sydney,  and  having,  by  dint  of  great  exertion, 
built  another  on  the  spot,  he  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  examination  of  the  river  to  the 
westward.  On  the  7th  of  January,  the  expedition  moved  forward  down  the  river,  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  when  they  hod  passed  extensive  alluvial  flats,  on  which  were  patches  of 
reeds,  the  navigation  became  much  interrupted  by  "Allien  timber,"  and  as  the  current 
was  frequently  very  rapid,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  river  where  its  channel  liiid 
become  contracted,  the  boats  were  frequently  in  great  danger  from  sunken  trees.  Ailnr 
advancing  on  their  voyage  about  ninety  miles  to  the  westward,  through  a  country  of  level, 
monotonous  asiKict,  the  party  were  relieved  firom  the  state  of  anxiety,  which  a  week's  most 
diflicult  and  dangerous  navigation  had  caused,  by  their  arrival  (to  use  Captain  Sturt's  words) 
at  "the  termination  of  the  Morrumbidgee;"  fbr  its  channel,  much  narrowed  and  partially 
choked  by  drift-wood,  delivered  its  waters  "  into  a  broad  and  noble  river,"  the  current  of 
which  was  setting  to  the  westward  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  with  a 
medium  width  from  bank  to  bank  of  from  300  to  4(K)  feet  This  new  river,  which  was 
ialled  the  Murray,  aiui  into  which  the  diminished  waters  of  the  Morrumbidgee  fal),  is 
evidently  formed  by  a  Junction  of  the  Hume  and  Ovens ;  which  streams,  taking  tiieir  rise  in 
the  great  Warragong  Chain,  were  first  made  known  to  us  by  the  travellers  Messrs.  Hovell 
and  Hume,  who  crossed  them,  250  miles  nearer  tlieir  sources,  in  their  excursion  to  Pert 
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Philip  in  1824.  Pursuing  the  course  of  the  Murray,  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  voyagers 
made  rapid  progress  to  the  W.N.W.,  noticing,  as  they  passed  on,  a  low,  unbroken,  and 
uninteresting  country,  of  equal  sameness  of  features  arid  vegetation  to  that  observed  while 
descending  the  intricate  Momimbidgee  on  quitting  their  depdt  After  nine  days'  voyage 
down  the  Murray,  in  which  period  they  proceeded  about  100  miles  westward,  without  ob> 
serving  the  slightest  improvement  of  the  country,  or  the  least  rise  in  its  surface,  the  expedi- 
tion passed  the  rnouth  of  a  stream  flowing  from  the  north  by  east,  with  a  strong  current,  and 
in  point  of  magnitude  but  little  inferior  to  the  Murray  itself.  Ascending  it.  Captain  Sturt 
found  it  preserving  a  breadth  of  100  yards;  and  its  banks,  on  which  were  many  natives, 
were  overhung  with  trees  of  finer  and  larger  growth  than  those  on  the  Murray.  Its  waters 
were,  moreover,  ascertained  to  be  two  fathoms  in  depth,  of  turbid  appearance,  but  perfectly 
sweet  to  the  taste.  The  confluence  of  these  two  rivers  takes  place,  as  appears  by  Captain 
Start's  reckoning,  in  exactly  long.  141°  £.,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of 
34°.  It  was  at  tiiis  stage  of  the  expedition  that  the  face  of  the  country  began  to  assume 
(comparatively  speaking)  an  interesting  appearance ;  and  the  firet  rise  of  ground  which  had 
been  seen  in  the  advance  of  the  party  to  the  westward  in  a  direct  line  of  more  than  200 
miles,  was  observed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  river  to  the  north-west  Previous  to 
his  reaching  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  Captain  Sturt,  it  would  appear,  had 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  decline  of  the  vast  plain  through  which  the  Murray  flows,  as 
well  as  of  the  probable  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  interior  to  the  north  of  it;  but  on  observing 
a  new  stream  flowing  into  the  Murray,  the  circumstance  of  the  meridian  in  which  he  had 
struck  it  and  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  combined  to  satisfy  him  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Darling.  However,  the  identity  of  this  tributary  to  the  Murray  with  the 
Darling  remains  still  to  be  ascertained. 

There  is  an  intermediate  tract  of  unknown  country,  exceeding  in  extent  400  miles,  be- 
tween the  southernmost  point  of  Captain  Sturt's  examination  of  the  Darling  Hiver,  and  the 
junction  of  the  stream  discovered  in  the  progress  of  this  second  expedition  flowing  from  the 
northward  to  the  Murray ;  and  as  these  exhibit  no  one  character  common  to  both,  we  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusian,  that  the  tributary 
to  the  lastrmentioned  river,  and  that  great  drain  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  parallel 
of  34°,  the  Darling,  are  one  and  the  same  stream.  The  river  flowing  into  the  Murray  is 
said  to  be  sweet  to  the  taste ;  the  Darling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt 

To  follow  the  expedition  down  the  Murray ; — that  river,  afler  it  receives  the  supposed 
Darling,  continues  its  course  upwards  of  a  degree  fiirther  to  the  westward,  and  in  that  space 
receives  a  second  stream,  which  falls  in  on  its  left  bank  from  the  south-east  This  tributary 
stream,  which  is  described  as  a  river  of  considerable  importance,  and  was  named  the  Linde- 
say,  is  most  probably  the  Goulburn  of  Hovell  and  Hume,  whose  journey  over-land  to  the 
Boutli  coast  in  1824,  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and  who,  in  fording  their  river  at  a  part 
where  its  channel  presented  a  breadth  of  eighty  yards,  left  it  winding  its  course  to  the  north- 
west From  this  point  the  banks  of  the  Murray  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  along  the 
northern  extended  a  range  of  cliffs,  which  appeared  to  the  party,  as  they  passed  benenth 
them,  to  be  of  partial  volcanic  origin.  The  navigation  at  length  became  rather  intricate,  tor 
those  cliffs  bein^  immediately  succeeded  by  othere  of  limestone  on  each  bank,  the  river  was 
found  to  force  its  way  through  a  glen  of  that  rock,  in  its  passage  frequently  striking  the  base 
of  precipices  of  the  same  formation,  which  rose  to  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  200  feet, 
and  in  which  coral  and  fossil  remains  were  remarked  to  be  plentifully  embedded.  At  this 
stage  of  their  passage,  those  long  ranges  of  forest  hills,  which  extend  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  became  discernible,  indicating  to  the  exploring  party  tiieir 
approach  to  the  cotst  On  the  3d  of  February,  the  river  having  reached  the  meridian  of 
139|°,  the  disposition  of  the  bounding  cliff's  gave  its  course  a  decided  bend  to  the  southward, 
through  a  continuation  of  the  glen,  which  at  length  opened  into  a  valley.  Here  the  river 
was  observed  to  have  lost  the  sandy  bottom  which  it  had  exhibited  throughout  its  long 
course  from  the  eastward ;  for,  its  bed  having  now  dipped  to  almost  the  level  of  the  sea,  its 
waters  had  become  deep,  still,  and  turbid.  On  the  8th  of  February  (the  thirty-second  day 
of  the  voyage  from  the  depdt)  the  hills  wore  a  bleak  appearance,  and  the  few  trees,  which 
imd  at  one  period  fringed  their  ridges,  were  for  the;  most  part  broken  ofl',  as  if  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  At  noon,  upon  entering  the  river's  last  reach,  they  could  discern  no  land  at 
its  extremity ;  some  low  hills  continued,  however,  along  its  left  bonk,  while  its  right  was 
hid  by  higii  reeds.  Imnie<liately  aflerwards,  these  enterprising  voyagers  entered  an  exten- 
sive lake,  the  expanse  of  which  stretched  away  far  to  the  south-west,  in  which  direction  the 
line  of  water  met  the  horizon.  This  lake,  which  received  the  name  of  Alexandrina,  Wtts 
estiiriated  at  from  fifVy  to  sixty  iiiiies  in  length,  ond  from  thirty  to  forty  in  breadth.  A  largo 
bight  was  observed  in  it  to  the  south-east  and  an  extensive  bay  at  the  opposite  point;  still, 
notwithstanding  these  dimensions,  this  very  considerable  sheet  of  water  appeare  to  be  but  a 
mere  shoal,  since  Captain  Sturt  states  its  medium  depth  at  only  four  feet !  Upon  this  vast 
but  shallow  lake,  he  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  southward,  remarking  that  its  waters,  which' 
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at  seven  miles  from  the  point  of  discharge  of  the  Murray  into  it  were  hrackish,  became 
at  twenty-one  miles  across  perfectly  salt,  and  there  the  force  of  the  tide  was  perceived. 
Aa  the  party  approached  the  southern  shore,  the  navifiration  of  the  boats  was  interrupted 
by  mud  flats,  and  soon  their  farther  progress  was  effectually  stopped  by  banks  of  otind. 
Captain  Sturt,  therefore,  landed,  and,  walking  over  some  sandy  hummocks,  beyond  which 
he  had,  from  his  morning's  position,  seen  the  sea,  almost  immediately  came  upon  the  coast 
at  Encounter  Bay. 

We  gather,  as  the  results  of  this  second  tour  of  discovery  of  Captain  Sturt,  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  Morrumbidgee,  as  well  as  of  the  several  streams  which  were  crossed  bv 
Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume,  in  1824,  and  the  waters  of  the  Lnchlan  of  Oxley,  in  1817,  nil 
wiiich  unite;  as  also  the  nature  of  the  unbroken,  uninteresting  country,  lying  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  marshes  of  the  latter.  In  eflecting  this  service,  Captain  Sturt  has  added  largely 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  which  we  previously  possessed ;  since  the  facts  ascertained 
bv  him  during  the  progress  of  his  expedition  have  enabled  him  to  fill  up  no  inconsiderable 
blank  on  the  map  of  that  part  of  New  South  Wales  lying  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Port 
Jackson. 

We  have  now  given  the  sum  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  New  South  Wales,  up  to 
the  present  period ;  and  dividing  the  map  of  that  vast  country  into  seven  equal  parts,  one 
division  will  fully  include  the  tracks  of  all  the  journeys  which  have  been  undertaken  since 
1817,  with  a  view  to  discovery,  by  Oxley,  Sttirt,  Hovell  and  Hume,  Cunningham,  and  others; 
whilst  the  remaining  six  portions,  which  comprehend  a  great  expanse  ot  territory  beyond 
the  tropic,  and  the  whole  of  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  continent,  continue,  at  this  day, 
entirely  unknown.  The  want  of  navigable  rivers  in  this  Great  South  Land  must  necessa- 
rily impede  the  progress  of  inland  discovery. 

The  exploration  of  the  vast  shores  of  the  Australian  continent  was  meantime  carried  on 
with  activity.  Captain  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  a  naval  surgeon,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson,  in 
1708,  and  ascertained  the  complete  separation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  from  New  Holland, 
by  the  strait  bearing  the  name  of  the  latter  gentleman.  The  French  admiral  D'Entrecas< 
teaux,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  discovered,  in  1792,  that  magnifi- 
cent channel  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  forms  a  series  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world.  Captain  Flinders,  in  1801,  was  employed  by  the  British  government  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he  completed  with  regard  to  the  south- 
east and  north-east ;  but  the  loss  of  his  vessel  prevented  him  fi-om  extending  it  to  the  west 
and  north-west  coasts.  These  were  surveyed,  about  the  same  time,  by  the  French  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Baudin,  but  not  in  a  very  complete  or  careful  manner.  The  British 
government,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  employed  Captain  King  to  go 
again  over  the  ground,  and  examine  strictly  all  the  points  yet  left  in  uncertainty,  and  par- 
ticularly whether  some  river,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  continent,  and  capable 
of  ministering  to  its  interior  commerce,  did  not  there  discharge  itself  into  the  ocean.  Captain 
King  made  some  valuable  discoveries.  He  examined  the  northern  bay  of  Van  Diemen,  which 
he  found  to  be  a  gulf;  inspected  the  channels  of  the  Alligator  river  which  fall  into  it ;  and 
discovered  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  two  large  islands,  Melville  and  Bathurst,  which  had 
heretofore  been,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  continent.  On  the  north-west  coast  he  discovered 
Prince  Regent's  River,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  larger  than  any  oth^  yet  found  on 
this  side  of  New  Holland,  though  still  not  such  as  can  well  afford  a  channel  to  any  great 
mass  of  its  interior  waters. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  government  of  a  colony  like  that  of  New  South  Wales  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  body  of  men  who  stand  regularly  opposed  to  the  laws,  and  the 
laws  to  them,  can  only  be  maintained  in  peace  and  order  by  processes  which  must  appear 
severe  to  those  who  are  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  difficulty  has,  perhaps, 
not  been  diminished  by  the  admixture  of  that  small  but  respectable  class,  whose  emigration 
has  been  voluntary.  The  estrangement  and  even  antipathy  which  must  arise  too  readily 
between  these  bodies,  from  the  contempt  with  which  one  is  apt  to  view  the  other,  have  sown 
fertile  seeds  of  dissension,  and  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  due  temper  between 
these  inharmonious  elements. 

Nothing  like  a  free  constitution  has  yet  been  granted  to  the  colony.  The  executive  powei 
resides  in  the  governor,  assisted  by  a  small  council  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  government, 
while  the  legislature  is  shared  by  him  with  a  council,  which  includes  a  few  of  the  principal 
settlers  and  merchants,  both  councils  being  appointed  by  the  king.  The  proposal  for  any 
new  law  originates  with  the  executive,  which,  before  submitting  it  to  the  legislative  council, 
must  propound  it  to  the  chief  justice,  who  is  to  pronounce  whether  it  contains  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  After  passing  the  council,  it  must  be  communicated  to 
the  government  at  home  within  six  months  afterwards;  and  till  three  years  have  elapsed, 
the  king  may  interpose  his  veto.  It  must  also,  within  six  months,  be  laid  before  the  British 
parliament 
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The  judicial  power  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  chief  justice  and  two  assistant  judges 
who  try  all  caESs,  criminal  and  civil.  In  the  formei,  one  of  the  judges  is  combined  with 
what  is  called  a  jury,  which  consists  not  of  the  colonists,  but  of  seven  naval  or  military 
officers  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  which  seems,  therefore,  to  partake  more  of  the  ch&> 
racter  of  a  court  martial.  The  jurors,  however,  are  liable  to  challenge,  the  grounds  of 
which  are  pronounced  upon  by  the  judge.  In  civil  cases,  he  or  one  of  the  assistant  judges  is 
combined  with  two  assessors,  who  must  be  magistrates  of  the  colony,  except  where  both 
piirties  consent  to  have  a  jury  of  twelve  men  as  jn  England.  Not  above  one  instance  has 
occurred,  since  the  operation  of  this  judicial  charter  in  1B24,  in  which  both  parties  have  so 
coMjented.  In  cases  where  the  value  exceeds  500/.,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  jEfovernor,  and,  in 
enso  of  reversal  of  judgment,  and  in  all  cases  above  200(U.,  to  the  king  m  council.  The 
police  seems  to  be  maintained  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  that  of  England,  since  Mr.  P. 
Cunningham  assures  us,  that  in  Sydney,  where  there  are  so  many  profligate  individuals, 
person  and  property  are  as  secure  as  in  an  English  town  of  the  same  size.  Such  statements, 
however,  must  always  be  understood  with  some  allowances.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  at  first, 
hud  no  separate  jurisdiction,  except  for  causes  under  50/.,  being  a  mere  dependency  on  New 
South  Wales ;  but  it  recently  obtained  both  a  separate  lieutenant-governor  and  councils,  and 
a  separate  court  of  justice.  This  last,  except  that  it  has  only  one  judge,  is  constituted  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Sydney,  to  the  governor  of  which,  assisted  by  the  chief  justice, 
there  lies  an  appeal  fixim  it  in  all  cases  of  property  above  500/. ;  and  in  cases  above  2000/. 
a  further  appeal  lies  to  his  majesty  in  council. 

The  military  force  stationed  in  New  South  Wales  consists  of  three  regiments,  besides 
which  several  companies  are  stationed  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  There  is  no  fixed  naval 
force ;  which  is  complained  of,  both  in  reference  to  hazards  of  foreign  attack,  and  to  attempts 
sometimes  made  by  the  convicts  to  cany  off  colonial  craft.  A  single  ship  of  war  is  sent 
down  to  both  colonies  from  the  East  India  station. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  arises  from  customs,  excise,  market  and  other  tolls,  &c.,  and 
amounted  in  1833  to  164,000/. ;  of  this  111,124/.  were  from  customs.  The  expenditure  for 
strictly  colonial  purposes  during  the  same  year  was  114,208/.  The  annual  revenue  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  is  at  present  90,000/.,  mostly  from  customs ;  and  that  of  Western  Australia, 
about  5,000/.  It  appears  from  parliamentary  documents,  that  during  the  year  1833,  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  imperial  treasury  for  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  371,010/. ;  for  Western  Australia,  37,114/. 

The  entire  expense  per  head  of  the  convicts  for  the  last  twelve  years,  including  the  voyage, 
and  the  whole  support  of  the  colony,  has  been  25/.,  while  Mr.  Wentworth  finds  that  of  the 
hulks  to  vary  from  27/.  to  43/.,  and  that  of  the  penitentiaries  to  be  at  least  38/.  Transporta- 
tion seems,  therefore,  more  economical,  if  not  more  eflfective,  than  any  other  mode  of  penal 
infliction  that  has  yet  been  devised.  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  on  Secondary  Punishments,  that  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  have,  from  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  premature  intro- 
duction of  the  free  press  and  other  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  in  a  great  degree  failed 
as  penal  settlements,  both  to  reform  the  convict  there,  and  to  deter  the  criminal  at  home. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that,  in  future,  no  persons  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  those  selected  for  punishment  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  that  henceforth  the 
convict  establishments  in  England  should  be  considered  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
gaol  and  the  penal  colonies ;  that  no  male  convict,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
character  or  station  in  life,  who  may  commit  an  oflence  deserving  of  actual  deportation, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  previous  punishment  of  unrewarded  hard  labour  in  the  dock- 
yards, or  at  Dartmoor,  attended  with  solitary  imprisonment  at  night ;  that  all  convicts  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  in  the  penal  colonies,  should  be  strictly  confined  in  their  barracks 
at  night,  in  separate  cells,  and  that  the  barracks  be  for  that  purpose  altered  upon  the  plan  of 
the  prisons  in  the  United  States ;  that  all  male  convicts,  on  their  arrival  from  the  mother 
country,  be  assigned  to  settlers  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  none  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
service  of  those  living  in  the  large  towns,  until  nfler  several  years'  residence  in  the  colony ; 
that  none  but  persons  of  respectability  be  allowed  to  have  convicts  in  their  service ,  that  no 
convict  be  assigned  to  a  settler,  until  he  shall  have  paid,  or  given  security  for  the  payment, 
by  instalments,  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  such  convict  from  the  mother 
country ;  and  that  the  service  in  the  colony  necessary  to  the  obtaining  tickets  of  leave,  viz. 
of  four  years  for  a  transport  for  seven  years,  of  six  years  for  one  for  fourteen,  and  of  eight 
for  one  for  life,  be  not  shortened  in  consequence  of'^  any  punishment  inflicted  previously  to 
transportation. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

The  fertility  of  the  Australian  continent  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  it  has  even  been 
branded  with  a  character  of  comparative  barrenness.  The  greater  part  of  its  coast,  indeed, 
presents  an  aspect  the  most  arid  and  dreary.  The  interior,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  little 
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known,  that  any  sweeping  conclusion  respecting  it  teema  yet  premature.  That  part  now 
colonised  by  the  British,  including  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Uraugh  not  quite  uniform,  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  point  of  fertility,  above  the  average  of  other  continents.  The  ground,  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  all  the  trees  being  evergreens,  has  acquired  none  of  that  excessive  luxuri- 
ance  which  in  America  is  derived  ih)m  the  deciduous  leaves  continuing  for  ages  to  mix  with 
the  soil.  The  grass,  though  good,  is  rather  thin,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Cunningham  says  that  ii 
has  been  injured  by  excessive  and  injudicious  pasturing;  so  that  it  has  been  necessary,  on 
•mall  farms,  to  introduce  artificial  grasses  even  for  sheep.  But  when  judiciously  subjuctcd 
to  the  plough,  it  is  manifestly  equal  to  the  best  European  soils,  since  it  is  made  to  produce 
two  crops  in  the  year,  one  ot  wheat  and  the  other  of  maize. 

The  deportation  of  convicts  for  crimes  is  well  known  to  be  the  mode  by  which  the  settle* 
ment  of  Australia  has  been  effected.  The  sentence  has  usually  been  for  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  passage  home,  it  has  almost  always  been,  tortti. 
nately  perhaps  for  the  convict,  for  life,  hoth  to  himself  and  his  posterity.  At  the  end  of  hia 
period,  or  even  sooner,  in  case  of  good  conduct,  the  convict  becomes  an  emancipist,  us  he 
calls  himself,  obtaining  his  liberty,  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate,  or,  as  it 
has  oflen  happened,  to  make  awi^  with.  Many  of  them  have  proved  very  industriouH,  and 
prospered  exceedingly,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Wentworth  calculates  that  the  emancipists  are 
now  possessed  of  property  worth  1,000,000/.  sterling,  but  he  does  not  pretend  that  this  hmU- 
mate  is  derived  from  any  better  authority  than  that  of  a  census,  as  he  calls  it,  though  it  vos 
perfectly  extra-official,  taken  by  some  of  the  leading  men  among  themselves,  as  petitioners 
to  parliament,  in  1820,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  emancipists  possessed  241,.364  acres 
of  land,  and  the  free  emigrants  209,106  acres.  Now,  in  the  very  same  year,  Commiasioner 
Bigge,  in  his  official  report  to  the  secretary  of  state,  says  that  he  requested  the  magistrates, 
at  the  regular  public  census  or  muster  of  that  year,  to  take  an  account  of  the  land  held  by 
emancipists,  and  that  those  returns  gave  only  83,502  acres  to  them,  leaving  30&,78d  tor 
the  free  euiigranta  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wentworth's  estimates  are  entitled 
to  no  more  credit  than  the  petition  of  the  emancipists  to  the  parliament  of  1828,  for  a 
legislative  assembly  and  trial  by  jury,  which  stated  that  the  population  of  the  two  colonies 
was  60,000  persons,  of  whom  40,000  were  free  settlers,  assertions  which  Mr.  Secretary  Hus- 
kisson  put  down  by  simply  saying  that  the  total  population  of  both  colonies  was  only  49,U()0, 
of  whom  18,000  only  were  free  settlers,  including  in  that  number  the  emancipists,  the 
expirees,  and  all  others  who  were  restored  to  their  civil  rights.  Besides  convicts,  however, 
ffovemment  have  liberally  and  successfully  exerted  tliemselves  in  inducing  another  and 
better  class  to  people,  and  to  improve,  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

Emigration,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  population,  and  the  stagnation  of  manufac- 
tures in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has,  for  some  time,  been  looked  to  as  an  important  resource 
by  small  capitalists  and  persons  somewhat  above  the  lower  ranks.  This  surplus  population 
has  been  largely  poured  into  Upper  Canada  and  the  baok  settlements  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  who  has  visited  both,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  Southern  Continent 
affords  a  more  eligible  sphere  for  the  emigrant  The  passage  to  America  is,  indeed,  very 
light  when  compared  with  that  to  New  Holland,  which,  occupyuig,  on  an  average,  eighteen 
weeks,  costs,  in  the  cabin,  from  70^  to  100/.  The  American  emigrant,  however,  has,  l^sides, 
seldom  less  than  1000  miles  of  land  journey  to  perform  into  the  interior;  he  finds  dense  and 
deep  forests,  in  which  long  and  hard  labour  are  necessary  to  clear  a  few  acres ;  he  pays  a 
price  for  his  land  which,  however  comparatively  moderate,  drains  his  little  capital ;  he  can 
obtain  service  or  assistance  with  difficulty,  and  only  at  a  very  high  rate.  All  these  things 
are  on  a  more  favourable  footing  in  the  southern  settlements.  The  emigrant,  on  proving 
himself  possessed  of  500/.,  has  bestowed  upon  him  a  grant  of  640  acres  of  land ;  and  the 
gift  rises  always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  manifested,  till  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  21^)0 
acres,  corresponding  to  a  sum  of  2000/.  As  the  bank  of  a  river  is  usually  taken  as  the  b  isp 
line  of  a  grant,  and  the  river  frontage  allowed  is  in  every  cose  the  same,  the  small  and  the 
large  grants  are  in  the  first  instance  almost  of  equal  value.  At  the  end  ot  seven  years,  a 
redeemable  quit-rent  is  imposed,  amounting  to  5/.  per  cent  upon  the  estimated  value  of  the 
grant;  but  as  this  estimate  has  never  exceeded  .*>«.  per  acre,  the  quit-rent  will  not,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  exceed  8/.  per  annum.  It  is  levied  less  as  a  tax  than  as  a  security  that  the  land  thus 
granted  shall  be  actually  cultivated,  and  not  taken  as  a  mere  speculation.  The  planter  then, 
on  his  urgent  petition,  has  assigned  to  him  a  proportionate  number  of  thieves,  to  assist  in  the 
culture  of  his  new  domain.  Such  helpmates  do  not  sound  very  tempting ;  yet  it  is  averred 
that  if  well  managed,  they  may,  in  most  cases,  be  broken  in  to  be  very  tolerable  farm  ser- 
vants. Some,  indeed,  fly  off  at  once  from  a  place  where  "  they  have  not  even  a  chance ;" 
and,  as  a  severe  flogging  would  await  them  at  the  police  office,  they  form  or  swell  those 
bands  of  bush-rangers  which  have  been  so  disastrous  to  the  colony.  Others  endeavour  to 
render  themselves  as  unserviceable  as  possible,  that  their  masters  may  be  glad  to  return 
thein  wjience  they  came.  Bat  after  they  iiave  been  fairly  inured  to  a  quiet  life  and  regular 
industry,  and  estranged  from  the  corrupting  society  of  their  comrades,  the  majority  become 
cearly  as  good  iarm  labourers  as  the  bulk  of  those  at  home.    The  convict  servants  are  quar- 
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tered  in  little  huts  rooftd  with  bark,  and  receive  a  weekly  allowance  of  victuals,  consisting 
of  a  peck  of  wheat,  seven  pounds  of  beef,  or  four  pounds  of  pork,  two  ounces  of  tea  or  of 
tobacco,  and  a  pound  of  sugar.  They  must  have  also  two  suits  of  clothes  in  the  year,  a  fbw 
utensils,  and  a  little  soap ;  but  it  is  optional  with  the  master  to  give  them  wages  and  other 
indulgences.  That  they  are  really  found  efficient,  seems  proved  by  the  consternation  wiiich, 
according  to  Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  pervades  the  colony,  when  any  ill-founded  rumours  aie 
spread  of  an  increasing  morality  at  home,  which  will  prevent  the  arrival  of  Aresh  detach- 
ments. .  .,       . 

The  first  establishment  of  the  emigrant  in  a  new  settlement  requires  much  consideration, 
and  is  attended  with  serious  hardships.  He  must  renounce  all  luxurious  and  European 
habits ;  he  is  deprived  of  accommodations  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  aa 
oiost  essential ;  he  is  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  all  society.  There  are  said  to  be  few  who, 
in  the  first  year  or  two,  do  not  rue  the  choice  they  have  made.  They  have  no  alternative, 
however,  but  to  persevere ;  and  if  they  proceed  with  any  vigour  and  steadiness,  prosperity 
goon  begins  to  dawn  upon  them.  They  find  themselves  possessed  of  extensive  and  con- 
stantly improving  property ;  and  their  family,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  anxiety  and  em- 
barrassment, will  be  sure  to  add  to  their  wealth.  Great  judgment  is  required  in  the  choice 
of  a  situation.  For  those  who  wish  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  Mr.  Wentworth  recom- 
mends one  upon  the  coast,  or  the  rivers  connected  with  it ;  Hunter's  River,  Hastings  Rivefi 
or  Moreton  Bay.  But  for  such  as  have  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  sheep  in  view,  tlie  valf 
and  fertile  plains  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  afibrd  a  much  more  ample  scope ;  and  the  anir 
mals  can  convey  themselves,  or  their  wool,  cheese,  or  butter,  can  be  carried  to  the  coast,  at. 
a  very  cheap  rate.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  also,  is  suited  to  the  pastoral  fiirmer ;  and  its  cool 
climate,  more  resembling  our  own,  with  the  greater  beauty  of  its  scenery,  have  rendered  it 
rather  a  more  fiivourito  resort  than  the  original  settlement ;  though  the  latter  afl^brds  the 
greater  scope  to  speculation  and  enterprise.  Australia  is  not  so  closely  timbered  as  America; 
it  has  many  wide  and  open  plains ;  and  even  in  the  most  wooded  tracts,  the  trees  are  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  the  plough  can  pass  between  them.  Mr.  Wentworth 
warmly  recommends  that,  disregarding  the  deformity  thence  arising,  the  stumps,  in  the  first 
instance,  should  be  left  standing,  under  which  system  an  acre  may  be  cleared  for  11.  8«. ; 
whereas  by  rooting  and  burning  them  out,  the  cost  will  be  doubled.  A  rude  wooden  habita- 
tion may  be  got  up  for  502. ;  which,  unless  the  emigrant's  money  be  more  abundant  than 
usual,  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  build,  than  to  waste  his  capital  in  a  finished  mansion,  which 
would  cost  Vmi. 

The  mode  and  objects  of  culture  do  not  diflfer  materially  ftom  those  of  Britain.  The  hoe 
prevailed  at  the  outset  of  Australian  cultivation ;  but,  unless  in  lands  entangled  with  brush- 
wood, or  where  there  is  a  want  of  cattle,  the  plough  is  now  universally  substituted.  VVheat, 
maize,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops  in  New  Holland.  The  wheat  is  sown  in  April,  and 
reaped  in  October  or  November ;  after  which,  maize  is  sown  immediately,  and  reaped  i 
March  or  April.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  also  raised,  one  between  February  and  July, 
the  other  between  August  and  January.  Maize  requires  much  manual  labour,  and  is  exhaust- 
ing to  the  soil ;  but  the  crop  is  so  abundant,  and  so  usefiil  for  cattle,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  does  not  suit  the  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where,  however,  barley 
and  oats  are  raised  better  and  more  largely. 

In  the  year  1830  the  number  of  acres  held  was  as  follows : — 

Total  held 3,7«6.»33 

or  which  were  cleared 333,812 

cultivsted 70,69S 

The  number  of  horses 10,353 

hornedcatlle 348,440 

sheep W4,77S 

There  are  no  returns  since,  but  the  amount  has  probably  doubled  by  this  time.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1835,  70,000  acres  of  land  were  in  cultivation  on  Van  Diemen's  Land,  chiefly  in 
wheat.    The  live  stock  on  the  island  was, — 

Horses 7,115 

Horned  cattle 74,075 

Sheep 766,(iS3 

Animals. — ^The  pig  is  easily  fed  on  wild  herbs  and  roots,  and,  if  a  little  maize  be  added, 
makes  excellent  pork.  The  horses  are  generally  very  hardy,  but  ill-broken,  and  are  found 
restive  and  unsteady  at  draught,  for  which  purpose  bullocks  are  preferred.  They  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  saddle  or  gig,  and  for  racing,  which  has  become  a  favourite  Australian  sport 
Horses  of  high  blood  bring  from  1501.  to  2001.,  and  a  good  one  cannot  be  bought  under  407. 
Poiilfry  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  The  chase,  in  distant  settlements  produces  the  ficsh 
pi"  the  kangaroo,  the  emu,  and  the  wild  turkey,  together  with  the  eggs  of  the  emu,  which 
are  all  very  good  food :  but  these  animals  diminish  with  the  progress  of  cultivation. 

Manufactures  are  not  naturally  suited  to  so  young  a  colony,  yet  they  have  made  much 
greater  progress  than  might  be  expected ;  a  circumstance  against  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
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inveighs  too  bitterly,  not  conaidering  the  gieat  distance  of  the  markets,  both  for  importioK 
manufactured  goods,  and  exporting  their  raw  produce.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  coloniati 
should  be  so  very  blind,  as  he  represents  them,  to  the  most  profitable  modes  of  employing 
their  money.  The  articles  made  in  the  colony  are  chiefly  coarse  and  bulky,  such  as  could 
not  have  borne  the  expense  of  a  long  transport ;  agricultural  implements,  common  pottery, 
woollen  cloths,  undyed  and  twilled,  in  resemblance  of  Scotch  blanketing ;  leather  fh)m  the 
skin  of  the  kangaroo ;  hats,  beavered  with  the  fur  of  the  flyiiw  squirrel ;  straw  hats,  and 
soap.  The  articles  are  ir  general  dearer  than  those  made  in  Britain,  but  fully  as  durable, 
especially  tlie  cloth. 

Fish  are  plentifully  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  colony,  chiefly  by  the  natives,  among 
whom  this  is  the  only  branch  of  industry  pursued  with  any  vigour.  The  coast  absolutely 
teems  with  oysters,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish.  In  the  rivers,  the  perch,  the  eel,  and  the 
cray-fish  abound,  and  are  of  superior  quality.  The  seal  is  generally  found  along  the  coott 
to  the  southward,  and  is  killed  for  its  skin,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  England.  Whales 
of  a  large  and  valuable  kind  resort  at  a  certain  season  to  all  the  coasts  of  Australia ;  and 
since  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  oil  were  removed,  this  has  begun  to  be  an  iui> 
portant  branch  of  colonial  fishery,  and  likely  to  increase  rapidly.  The  chief  seat  of  this 
trade  is  Sydney.  In  1833,  27  vessels  brought  in  43,900  tons  of  oil,  and  2,465  seal  skins,  the 
value  of  both  of  which  amounted  to  169,278/.  In  1834*  40  vessels  sailed  from  Sydney  tc 
the  sperm  fishery. 

The  commerce  of  Australia  may  be  considered  very  great,  when  compared  with  its  slen- 
der population  and  recent  existence.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  wonderfully  illustrate  the 
; regress  of  maritime  intercourse  than  that  which  Britain  now  holds  with  this  continent 
'he  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  once  to  accomplish  which  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  ir 
almost  matchless  exploit  of  the  most  daring  navigator,  is  now  a  common  trading  voyage, 
The  ordinary  shipmasters  who  take  goods  to  Sydney  go  out  usually  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  return  by  New  Zealand,  Cape  Horn,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Australia,  however 
which  has  only  bulky  raw  produce  to  aispose  of,  has  difliculty  in  finding  exports  that  will 
bear  the  heavy  freight  that  is  necessary  in  these  vast  distances,  which  separate  it  from  the 
civilised  quarters  or  the  globe.  The  fine  wool  of  the  colony  aflbrds  in  this  respect  the  fiiirest 
promise,  the  export  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  already  amounting  tc 
upwards  of  3,500,000  lbs.  In  1833,  the  imports  of  New  South  Wales  were  of  the  value  of 
713,972/.;  of  the  exports,  394,801/.;  ships  cleared,  194,  of  42,857  tons ;  entered,  189,  of 
26,020  tons :  there  are  belonging  to  Sydney  90  ships,  of  13,890  tons.  The  value  of^  article* 
imported  into  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  in  1834,  was  471,233/. ;  of  exports,  203,223/.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  British  manufactures,  tropical  produce,  wine,  tea,  &c. ;  exports,  whale  and 
seal  oil,  wool,  wheat,  &c. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Australia  has  not  yet  yielded  any  very  excellent  products,  though 
as  usual  in  untried  cases,  sanguine  hopes  have  lieen  sometimes  cherished.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  extensive  coal  formation,  reaching  from  Botany  Bay  to  Port  Stephens,  and  par- 
ticularly abounding  at  Hunter's  River.  A  thousand  tons  are  tiiere  dug  out  annually,  and 
sold  on  the  spot,  at  5s.  per  ton ;  but  raised,  by  a  seemingly  exorbitant  freight,  to  20s.  at 
Sydney.  The  coal  bums  well,  but  does  not  cake ;  so  that  it  is  chiefly  used  in  manufactures, 
and  wood  is  preferred  for  domestic  purposes.  Cannel  coal  has  lately  been  discovered  between 
Reid*s  Mistake  and  King  Town.  There  is  plenty  of  fine  freestone,  but  lime  and  gypsum 
are  found  only  in  the  interior  beyond  the  mountains ;  a  great  loss  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
coast  territory.  Magnetic  ironstone  exists  in  large  masses  near  Port  Macquarie.  The  pipe 
and  potters'  clay  are  very  fine.  The  same  minerals  are  found  plentifully  in  Van  Diemen'a 
Land. 

Sscrr.  XL— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  this  vast  territory  is  European  and  native.  The  former  has  been  in  s 
state  of  rapid  increase.  The  first  cargo  of  700  convicts  was  landed  in  January,  1788.  In 
1810,  the  population  still  amounted  to  8293 ;  but  in  1821  the  census  gives  29,763  for  New 
Holland,  and  7185  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Since  that  time  tlie  transmission  both  of  con- 
victs and  emigrants  has  been  so  very  active,  that,  by  the  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1833,  the  numbers  of  the  former  colony  amounted  to  60,261,  as  follows : — 

Frea  CoBTict.  Total. 


Males 22.fl43 81,843 

FcniBle* 13,475  2,0!I8 


Mnleii 44,fiP8 

Fomalca l^.-ITS 


Touli 36,318 


60,36] 


83,943  

The  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  is  stated  to  have  been 
^2,824,  as  follows : — 

rm.  Conid.  Totd. 

MalM 13,374 in.438         Male 93,813 

Females 8,513 1,500         Females 10,013 


Totals 10,686 


11,938 


33,834 
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HaHsol  has  guessed  the  natives  of  the  two  islands  at  100,000;  but  the  conjecture  is  evi- 
dently very  rude,  since  not  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Australian  wildemeaa 
has  been  visited,  and  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  its  coasts  has  been  h-  '  d  upon.  Though 
more  numerous  upon  the  sea-shores,  by  reason  of  tiie  resource  of  fish  od,  it  is  certain 

tliut  tliey  are  scattered  over  the  interior  in  numbers  excessively  small.  Social  order  is  here 
ot'  a  v^ry  singular  and  ill-harmonising  kind,  being  composed  of  three  distinct  elements :  the 
native  tribes,  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  that  not  even  the  convicts  will  unite  with  them ; 
the  convicts  transported ;  and  the  voluntary  emigrants,  between  which  two  latter  classes 
there  is  almost  as  entire  a  separation. 

The  native  population  belongs  to  the  class  of  Papuas,  or  Oriental  negroes,  who  occupy 
also  New  Guinea  and  the  interior  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  have  the  thick  prominent 
lips,  white  teeth,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  woolly  hair,  of  the  African  negro ;  but 
their  nose  is  less  flat,  and  their  limbs  much  leaner.  Here  "  human  nature  wears  its  rudest 
form."  The  theories  of  those  philosophers  who  have  represented  man  in  the  savage  state 
as  in  the  perfection  of  his  being,  and  his  evils  as  arising  from  the  artificial  arrangements  of 
society,  find  here  their  most  ample  refutation.  All  idea  respecting  the  fabled  innocence  of 
the  state  of  nature  must  vanish  on  viewing  the  New  Hollander.  The  state  of  nature  is, 
indeed,  complete.  There  is  no  society,  no  government,  no  laws;  each  man  acts  according 
to  his  own  rancy  and  caprice.  The  arts  of  life  exist  in  their  first  and  rudest  elements.  Fish- 
ing is  their  main  occupation ;  yet  t!:-}ir  canoes  are  rude  beyond  all  comparison,  consisting 
of  a  sheet  of  tree-bark  folded  and  tied  up  at  each  end.  The  native  of  Dampier's  Archipelago 
has  merely  a  log,  on  which  he  sits  astride,  guiding  it  with  a  paddle  (Jig.  904.},  certainly 


Native  on  hii  Log. 


Canoci  with  ona  Mu. 
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the  rudest  existing  attempt  at  navigatioa  In  other  quarters,  canoes  are  hollowed  out  fhxa 
a  piece  of  wood  merelv  sufficient  to  hold  a  single  person,  who,  in  various  attitudes,  sits  and 
steers  them  (Jig.  905.;.  The  people  were  found  wholly  unacquainted  either  with  planting, 
or  the  breeding  of  tame  animals,  and  deriving  their  support  solely  firom  hunting  and  fishing, 
chiefly  the  latter  in  which  they  display  a  certain  skill.  Some  erect  weirs  at  the  mouu 
of  the  rivers  and  small  bays ;  others  show  tolerable  dexterity  in  striking  the  fish  with  spears 
(fig.  906.).    Those  in  the  interior  subsist  with  still  greater  difficulty  by  collecting  the  roots 

and  berries  which  grow  spontaneously,  pursuing 
and  laying  snares  for  the  squirrel  and  opossum, 
and  even  devouring  worms  and  grubs  that  are 
found  in  the  trunks  of  trees.  Their  huts  are 
of  the  rudest  possible  description,  resembling 
the  dens  of  wild  beasts.  They  consist  often 
of  the  bark  of  a  single  tree,  bent  in  the  middle, 
and  placed  on  its  two  ends  in  the  ground,  afford- 
ing shelter  to  only  one  miserable  tenant.  At 
other  times,  two  or  three  pieces  of  bark,  put 
together  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  afford  hovels,  into  which  six  or  eight  persona  may  creep. 
But  tliey  often  content  themselvea  with  cavities  in  or  under  the  shelter  of  rocks,  which,  in 
well-chosen  situations,  form  their  most  comfortable  abodes.  They  roam  about  entirely  naked, 
except  a  girdle  round  the  middle,  and  occasionally  a  skin  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  They 
are  not,  however,  insensible  to  ornament^  for  which  purpose  the  skin  is  thickly  coated  with 
fish-oil,  regardless  of  the  horrible  stench  which  it  emits ;  to  which  embellishments  are  added 
the  teeth  of  the  kangaroo,  the  jaw-bones  of  large  fishes,  and  the  tails  of  dogs.  On  high 
occasions,  they  smear  their  fiices  with  a  species  of  red  and  white  earth,  which  renders 
them  perfectly  hideous ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  scars,  sometimes  tracing  the  forms  of  birds 
and  beasts,  which  they  cut  into  their  bodies.  Meantime  they  are  well  provided  with  arms, 
shields  of  bark  or  hard  wood,  and  spears  of  various  tbrms  and  lengths,  either  pointed,  jajrjrcil, 
or  barbed.  These  ihoy  throw  with  such  skill,  as  usually  to  strike  even  at  the  distance  of 
seventy  yards.  They  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  war;  yet  their  whole  life  is  one 
continuous  fight.  The  procuring  of  food,  according  to  Collins,  appeared  to  be  quite  a 
secondary  object;  the  management  of  the  spear  and  shield,  agility  in  attacking  and  de- 
i'cndinjj,  and  a  display  of  constancy  in  endurinj?  pain,  seemed  to  be  their  first  object  in  life. 
The  only  respectable  mode  of  fighting  is  by  single  combat,  the  challenge  to  which  is  given 
and  accepted  with  equal  alacrity.    The  laws  of  honour,  as  they  are  called,  are  as  strictly 
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oUerved  m  among  the  moat  punelilioua  European  duellisU;  thef  even  throw  back  th(>ir 
•dvoriiary'H  weuponi  when  it  has  flown  harinlesi  by  them.  Yet  they  do  not  hottitate,  umler 
Uie  iinpiiUti  uf  ruvenge,  to  commit  midni|;ht  aMaasination ;  thou((h  thiB  ia  not  snnctioiieil  by 
public  opinion,  and  nlways  leada  to  bloody  revenue.  Their  treatment  of  the  female  sex  ii 
of  all  oUier  particulars  the  moot  atrocious.  Their  courtship  consiittii  in  the  tnoAt. brutal 
violence.  TUu  intendiii);  husband,  having  contrived  to  And  atone  the  unhappy  victim  of 
bis  inclination,  begins  by  beating  her  to  the  ground  with  a  club,  then  accumulated  blows 
upon  blowH,  till  she  becomes  altogether  senseleiM,  when  he  drags  her  to  his  hovel,  ro};iir(l> 
less  of  her  striking  against  Hhrubs  and  stoncM,  till,  under  such  promising  auKpiceH,  i^lic  ii 
fixed  in  his  domestic  establishment.  All  their  subsequent  life  is  of  a  piece  with  tliii 
outset  Several  of  the  colonists  in  vain  attempted  to  count  the  scars  with  which  the  hnmli 
of  these  unfortunate  females  were  variegated.  These  people  seem  to  have  nothing  which 
can  be  called  religion,  but  they  have  superstitions,  such  as  a  belief  in  spirits,  and  m  some 
uncoutli  forms  of  witchcraft.  The  grandest  ceremony  of  their  life  consists  in  a  sort  of  initia* 
tion  of  tiie  youth,  by  which  they  are  entitled  to  assume  spear  and  shield,  and  to  flght 
There  is  a  general  assemblage  of  the  tribe  and  neighbourhood,  and,  afler  a  variety  of  strange 
ceremonies  or  dances,  consisting  chiefly  in  imitatmg  the  gestures  and  movements  of  the 
kangaroo,  the  youth  has  a  tooth  struck  out,  and  b  tliereby  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives 
of  manhood.  All  attempts  to  wean  them  fVom  this  mode  of  life  have  been  abortive.  Ben< 
nillong,  one  of  them,  was  induced  to  go  to  England,  was  there  dressed  after  the  English 
fashion,  behaved  with  tolerable  propriety,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  himself;  but  immediately 
on  his  return,  he  found  himself  deserted  and  despised  by  his  countrymen  for  these  foreign 
Attainments,  and  lost  no  time  in  resuming  his  nakedness,  hi.*:  wildness,  his  spear  and  his 
club.  As  is  usual  among  savages,  and  in  this  case  but  too  natural,  they  have  done  no  more 
than  add  the  vices  of  the  newly  arrived  colonists  to  their  own.  They  have  learned  drinking, 
thieving,  and  importunate  begging.  Endowed  with  great  tricjts  ror  mimicry,  they  readily 
acquire  tiie  language,  and  become  complete  adepts  in  the  siriig  oi'  St  Giles's ;  and  in  the  wai 
of  words  with  the  convicts  they  fearlessly  encounter  the  moat  able  veteran,  and  generally 
come  off  victorious. 

The  convict  English  population  form,  at  present,  the  most  prominent  branch  of  society, 
being  those,  with  a  view  to  which  the  colony  was  actually  formed,  both  that  England  might 
be  rid  of  them,  and  the  southern  world  be  benefited  by  them.  These  unhappy  persons  have 
here  means  of  retrieving  their  character  and  place  in  social  existence,  which  they  could 
never  have  attained  at  home.  The  very  community  of  penal  infliction  renders  their  situa< 
tion  less  deeply  humiliating.  The  term  convict  has,  by  tacit  convention,  been  erased  from 
the  English  language  as  spoken  in  New  S.ut!<.  Wales.  On  flrst  landing,  they  are  called 
canaries,  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  ha!  i  'inents  in  which  they  are  invested :  but  afler 
due  probation,  they  are  exalted  to  the  name  cf  government-men,  which  continues  to  be  the 
received  appellation.  They  are  flrst  employed  in  the  public  works,  under  strict  surveillanco; 
but  as  their  conduct  appears  to  admit  of  indulgence,  they  are  distributed  as  farm-servants 
among  the  new  settlers.  Of  course,  the  experiment  must,  in  many  instances,  fail.  The 
numerous  runaways  form  a  dangerous  and  destructive  bodv,  called  the  bush-rangers,  who, 
in  both  colonies,  but  particularly  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  have  oilen  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  interior  districts,  and  rendered  properly,  and  even  life,  precarious.  They  conduct 
their  plunder  on  a  great  scale,  and  even  with  forms  of  honour  and  courtesy  which  seem 
very  foreign  to  its  nature.  The  vigorous  measures  of  government  have  now  put  down  the 
system ;  flrst,  in  the  old  colony,  and  now  in  the  new.  Of  these  misguided  fugitives  some, 
under  the  most  woflU  ignorance,  imagine  that,  by  wandering  through  the  deserts  of  New 
Holland,  they  will  come  at  length  to  some  civilised  country,  Timor,  China,  and  even  Ireland ; 
and  one  of  them,  after  long  wanderings,  imagined  he  had  found  such  a  country,  till  it 
appeared  that  his  devious  course  had  brought  him  again  within  the  fatal  precincts  of  the 
colony.  However  it  is  a  most  important  circumstance,  as  already  stated,  that  the  majority 
make  very  tolerable  servants;  nay  that  many,  on  arriving  at  the  character  of  emancipists, 
set  up  trades  which  they  carry  on  in  a  very  prosperous  manner.  They  are  even  said  to 
maintain  a  more  punctilious  honesty  than  the  same  class  of  tradesmen  at  home ;  conscious, 
firom  the  delicate  footing  on  which  their  character  stands,  that  the  smallest  slip  would  be 
sufficient  to  overthrow  it,  and  make  them  be  considered  as  having  thoroughly  relapsed  into 
all  their  old  habits.  It  is  an  obser'otion  important  beyond  all  others,  that  the  young  men 
born  in  the  colony,  of  convict  parents,  acquire  generally  a  character  the  reverse  of  that  of 
which  the  example  is  set  to  them  by  their  progenitors.  This  example  seems  rather  to  act 
upon  them  as  a  warning  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  irregular  conduct  produces. 
The  fair  sex,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  are  the  most  turbulent  part  of  society,  both  in  coming 
out,  and  after  their  arrival.  They  are  said  to  place  trust  in  many  circumstances  which  may 
prevent  the  arm  of  the  law  from  pressing  on  them  with  extreme  severity,  and  the  great 
disproportion  of  their  number  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  being  as  one  to  ten,  gives  to  each  an 
importance  which  they  are  apt  too  highly  to  vulue.  So  many  are  the  candiuates  for  any  fair 
\iand  which  may  happen  to  fall  vacant,  that  a  state  of  widowhood  is  scarcely  tenable  for  the 
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shortest  period ;  and  the  lady  has  hardly  time  to  array  herself  in  weeds,  when  arran((erri«nts 
are  mode  for  fVesh  nuptials.  The  young  females  being  thus  too  much  an  object  of  court- 
ship, and  irregularity  of  conduct  being  no  bar  to  the  matrimonial  state,  they  do  not  alwiiyn 
cunline  themselves  within  the  strict  limits  of  propriety.  It  seems  impossible  to  contravene 
the  position  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  that  the  most  patriotic  and  valuable  consignment  which 
could  bo  made  to  the  soutiiern  continent  would  be  that  of  a  cargo  of  females.  Accordingly, 
arraiigonionts  have  been  recently  made,  by  which  those  of  respectable  character,  umler 
the  age  of  thirty,  on  nnyment  of  the  sum  of  51.,  are  conveyed  to  Australia,  where  they  are 
iininediatoly  provided  with  employment,  in  the  expectation  of  their  being  soon  united  to  a 
luitable  partnur. 

The  voluntary  emigrants  form  a  thinl  class,  not  distinguished  by  such  marked  featurea. 
They  come  out  with  the  view  of  finding  or  making  a  country  and  societv  as  like  as  possible 
to  what  they  had  left  at  home.  In  the  towns,  especially,  the  habits  of  fashionable  society 
in  England  are  almost  punctiliously  copied,  though  of  course  on  a  reduced  scale.     The 

Eride  of  station  is  said  to  be  carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  as  is  usual  among  those  who 
ave  tlie  least  pretensions  to  it.  But  the  most  deep-rooted  and  unhappy  distinction  is  that 
which  the  emigrants  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  between  themselves  and  tlie  freed  convicts, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  emancipitls.  The  emigrants  pure  refuse  to  hold  any  social  inter- 
course with  this  class,  and  brand  as  cor\fusionigl»  those  who  admit  them  at  all  to  their  houses 
or  society.  This  treatnfent  is  borne  most  indignantly  by  the  emancipist,  who  has  been 
admitted  to  a  complete  footing  of  political  equality,  with  the  exception  of  not  being  stim- 
moned  upon  juries  at  quarter  sessions.  He  himself,  however,  has  established  a  similar  dis- 
tinction between  the  emancipist  pure,  who,  since  his  landing,  has  maintained  an  irreproach- 
able character,  and  the  emancipist  impure,  who,  having  come  out  as  an  offender,  has  been 
committed  and  punished  for  fresh  offences  within  the  colony.  These  distinctions  have  been 
the  sources  of  deep  and  lasting  feuds.  Governor  Macquarie  made  great  efforts  to  equalise 
and  unite  the  classes ;  but,  endeavouring  to  carry  his  point  rather  Xy  power  and  authority 
than  by  time  and  conciliation,  he  only  widened  the  breach.  Meantime  the  emigrants  have 
constituted  another  classification  among  themselves,  expressed  by  the  fanciful  title  of  iter- 
ling,  or  natives  of  the  mother  country,  and  currency,  or  those  bom  in  the  colony.  The 
currency  are  said  to  be  fine-spirited  youths,  vet,  from  some  cause  of  climate  or  country,  they 
have  the  same  tall  form  and  pallid  aspect  which  present  themselves  in  the  children  of  the 
back  settlements  of  America.  In  return  for  the  unjust  ridicule  with  which  they  are  treat- 
ed as  currency,  they  adhere  closely  to  each  other,  and  have  an  exclusive  attachment  to  the 
land  of  their  birth,  with  a  contempt  for  the  mother  country,  which  is  generally  by  no  means 
lessened  by  a  visit  to  it. 

Reiigiaic  instruction,  and  the  elements  of  education,  were  obviously  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, with  a  view  to  the  reformation  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  by  such  a  colony.  It 
WHS,  tliercfore,  a  most  lamentable  omission,  which  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Colonel 
Collins,  that  for  several  years  there  was  not  a  chuich  in  the  colony,  nor  a  school,  except 
such  miserable  ones  as  a  few  of  the  convicts  set  up  for  their  fellow  offenders.  Much  is  now 
done  to  repair  this  gross  failure.  There  are,  at  least,  fifteen  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  archdeacon,  under  the  diocese  of  India,  and  two  Presbyterian  and  one 
Catholic  clergymen,  all  paid  by  government.  In  1890  there  were  37  churches,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  cost  10,9412.  Besides  the  male  and  female  orphan  schools,  day-schools 
are  supported  in  every  part  of  the  colony,  the  whole  number  in  1830  amounting  to  306, 
costing  13,292/. ;  and  the  means  of  elementary  education  are  thus  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  whole  colony.  One-seventh  part  of  the  land  in  each  county  is  now  roserved  for 
church  and  school  purposes,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  church,  and  the  remain- 
ing tenth  to  national  schools  under  the  management  of  certain  incorporated  trustees.  The 
Wesleyans  have  also  sent  out  several  missionaries,  whose  exertions,  both  in  preaching  and 
in  teaching  Sunday  schools,  appear  to  have  been  highly  useful.  Literature,  amid  the  pres- 
sure of  so  many  more  vulgar  wants,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  taken  deep  root ;  yet,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  there  was  formed  a  Philosophical  Society,  and  some 
valuable  papers  were  contributed  to  it.  According  to  Mr.  Field,  in  his  preface  to  a  coUec- 
tioti  of  those  papers,  that  infant  society  scon  expired  in  the  baneful  atmosphere  of  distracted 
politics,  but  he  fondly  hopes  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  case  of  suspended  animation. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Qeography. 

In  considering  the  local  divisions  of  Australasia,  the  prominent  place  must,  of  course,  be 
given  to  its  great  central  moss  of  continent,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  British  settlement 
formed  there.  It  has  been  now  divided  into  counties,  certain  districts  being  called  respec- 
tively Cumberland^  Camden,  and  St.  Vincent,  on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  West 
moreland,  Georgiana,  King,  Argyle,  and  Murray,  to  the  south ;  and  Roxburgh,  Cook,  and 
Bathurst,  to  the  west,  of  that  great  barrier.  To  the  north  of  Sydney,  divided  by  Hunters 
River,  and  the  county  of  Hunter,  are  placed  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Gloucester  on  the  Mst,  and  Phillip,  Wellington,  Brisbane,  and  Bligh  on  the  west  of  the 
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Jividiitff  moiintaim.    Th«  remainder  of  these  vaat  reifioni  hu  not  yet  been  brought  under 
tny  political  nomenclature. 

Cumberland  forma  the  oripfinal,  and  itill  the  only  fully  settled  portion.  It  has  about  fifty, 
■ix  miles  of  coast,  comprnhendinff  the  noble  harbours  of  Broken  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  and 
Rotany  Bay.  Behind,  the  liawkeabury,  with  its  head,  or  tributary  stream,  tho  Neneaii, 
makes  an  entire  circuit  round  it;  beyond  which  the  broad  and  steep  moimlain  ridffo  sir  u  ir 
f.he  county,  lenvini;  to  it  a  breadth  of  only  forty  miles.  The  soil  on  the  coast,  as  Is  tho  osHt 
Generally  throughout  this  continent,  is  light,  barren,  and  aaiidv.  In  advancing  into  the 
Ulterior,  it  improves,  is  covured  with  fine  though  not  thick  wootis ;  and,  though  of  a  some- 
what  poor  clay  ironstone,  yields  tolerable  cropn.  Along  the  inundated  banks  of  tho  rivers 
there  is  found  a  great  luxuriance  of  natural  pastiirn ;  but  the  inundation  renders  precarious 
the  crops  which  are  raised  in  these  highly  fertilised  valleys.  This  province  has  already  four 
towns  of  some  importance,  Hydney,  Paramatta,  Windsor,  and  Liverpool. 
Sydney  {Jig.  008.),  the  capital  of  the  New  Southern  World,  is  situated  upon  the  cove 
gOg  bearing  its  name,  which  opens  fVom  the 

spacious  basin  of  Port  Jackson.  This 
vast  inlet  passe<l  unnoticed  by  Captain 
Cook,  whoso  attention  was  engrossed  l»y 
the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Botany  Bay, 
also  excellent  and  attractive  by  its  rich 
and  varied  vegetation.  When  Governor 
Phillip,  therefore,  was  sent  out,  in  1788, 
to  occupy  New  South  Wales  as  a  penal 
Vltw  of  8ydMr.  settlement,  his  destination  was  for  Botany 

Bay,  a  name  which  long  continued  to  be 
given  to  the  whole  establishment  But  when  he  came  to  examine  the  coast,  he  soon  dis- 
covered  this  new  harbour,  which  was  so  superior  to  the  first,  and  to  almost  any  other  over 
yet  seen,  that  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  fixing  his  colony  upon  it.  From  an  entrance 
not  more  than  two  miles  across,  Port  Jackson  gradually  expands  into  a  noble  and  capacious 
basin,  having  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  space  in  which  a  thou- 
sand sail  of  the  line  might  manoeuvre  with  the  gr«ateBt  ease.  It  stretches  about  thirteen 
miles  into  the  country,  and  branches  into  not  less  than  a  hundred  small  coves,  formed  by 
narrow,  rocky,  yet  wooded  necks  of  land,  which  afford  excellent  shelter  fVom  every  wini 
From  amongst  this  ample  choice  was  selected  Sydney  Cove.  It  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
long  and  about  a  quarter  broad  at  its  mouth,  whence  it  gradually  narrows  to  a  point.  For 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  it  has  soundings  of  from  about  four  to  seven  fathoms,  and  is 
perfectly  secure  from  all  winds ;  for  a  considerable  way  on  both  sides,  ships  can  lie  almoHt 
close  to  the  shore,  nor  is  the  navigation  in  any  part  rendered  dangerous  by  hidden  rocks  or 
shallows.  The  scenery,  composed  of  rocks  and  hills  covered  with  wood,  and  the  shore 
diversified  by  numerous  cliffs,  is  highly  striking  and  picturesque.  "The  first  occupation  of 
this  new  world,  the  appearance  of  land  entirely  untouched  by  cultivation,  the  closo  and  per- 
plexed growth  of  trees,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  barren  spots,  bare  rocks,  or  places 
overgrown  with  weeds,  flowering  shrubs,  or  underwood  intermingled  in  the  most  promiscii- 
ous  manner;  then  '.he  landing,  the  irregular  pitching  of  the  first  tents,  where  there  apj,  ^r.r- 
ed  an  open  spot,  or  one  easily  cleared,  the  bustle  of  various  hands  employed  in  the  most 
incongruous  works, — all  these  gave  a  striking  character  to  the  first  settlement"  The  town 
of  Sydney  is  built  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  on  a  rivulet  which  falls  into  it  and  in  a  valley 
between  two  opposite  ridges.  That  on  the  right  called  the  Rocks,  was  built  first,  and  in 
the  most  irregular  manner,  each  man  studying  his  own  convenience,  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  any  general  plan.  Governor  Macquarie,  however,  determined  to  enforce  a  principle 
of  alignement,  and,  under  his  direction,  the  principal  street  called  George  Street,  was 
carried  in  a  straight  and  broad  line  of  a  mile,  along  the  left  ridge.  Similar  regularity  was 
required  in  the  smaller  streets  branching  from  it  and  even  the  Rocks  were  brought  into 
some  sort  of  shape.  That  quarter  continues,  however,  to  be  occupied  by  an  inferior  class, 
while  all  the  fashionable  houses  are  on  the  left  side.  The  best  houses  are  of  white  free- 
stone, or  brick  plastered,  and  have  a  light  and  airy  appearance.  Many  of  them  being  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  they  occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground.  The  population  of  Sydney 
is  16,230,  including  2740  convicts.  The  hard  material  of  the  streets  renders  paving 
unnecessary,  but  lighting  has  been  lately  introduced.  A  British  air  is  studiously  given  to 
every  thing ;  yet  the  parrots  and  other  birds  of  strange  note  and  plumage,  and  the  show  of 
oranges,  melons,  and  lemons,  in  the  market  bespeak  a  foreign  country ;  while  a  sadder  tale 
iu  told  by  the  gangs  of  convicts  in  the  employ  of  government,  marching  backwards  and  fiff- 
wards  in  military  file,  with  white  woollen  frocks,  and  gray  jackets  besmeared  with  sundry 
numerals  in  black,  white,  and  red;  and  sometimes,  by  way  of  punishment  with  the  chains 
jingling  on  their  legs.  But  the  police  is  so  good,  that  even  in  this  strange  society  property 
and  person  are  Kiid  to  be  in  security.  "  Elbowed  by  some  daring  highwayman  on  your  ien 
IokdA,  and  r'lbbed  shoulders  with  by  even  a  more  desperate  burglar  on  your  right,  while  a 
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footpad  sUtpa  vout  wav  in  fh»t,  and  a  pickpocket  puahM  joa  behind, — jaa  may  joatla 
through  th«  <-r'>wd  with  the  most  perfect  safety."  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
governor's  house,  built  at  various  times  and  by  succeaaivo  governors  tVom  Phillip  to  Darling, 
and  having  m  flunt  a  very  fine  plantation  of  English  oaks  and  Capo  pinoH,  the  walk  round 
the  outside  of  which  tbrins  the  favourite  recreation  of  the  citizens ;  the  barracks,  occupying 
one  onliro  side  of  the  principal  s({uare;  the  convict  hoepitoi,  a  large  tripartite  stone  build- 
ing Willi  vcrandnii  all  round  to  both  stories,  a  smaller  military  hospital,  a  handsome  convict 
barrack,  a  court  and  school  house,  &.C.  The  gaol  is  bad  and  old,  outa  new  one  is  building. 
Hydney  Im*  two  English  churches,  8L  Philip's  and  St  James's;  also  a  handsome  Gnthio 
Roman  (  nolic,  a  plain  Presbyterian,  and  a  large  Wealeyan  Methodist  chapel.  A  monthly 
magaxine  was  once  published  by  the  Wealeyans,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  religious  objects, 
and  Hcveral  wolUefitablished  newspapers  appear. 

The  other  towns  of  Cumberland  are  in  a  rising  state,  but  have  not  yet  attained  much  \m- 
portiince.  Paramatta,  called  formerly  Rooe  Hill,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Port  Jackson,  and 
separated  fix)m  Sydney  by  a  flat  and  uninteresting  country.  Its  harbour  being  unfit  to  receive 
vHSMeix  of  burden,  and  the  surrounding  territory  unproiiuctive,  it  has  not  made  the  same 
rapid  progress,  and  its  population  is  26^7.  Its  importance  consists  chiefly  in  carrying  on  the 
communication  between  the  capital  and  tho  interior.  It  is  merely  a  large  asflemblage  of 
detached  houses  with  gardens,  without  much  arrangement ;  but  there  is  a  good  government- 
house,  a  boautifiil  garden,  and  extensive  natural  pleasure-grounds;  and  here,  the  late  gover- 
nor, Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  constantly  resided,  and  attacTied  to  his  house  on  ofaoervatory. 
Windsor  is  about  forty  miles  in  the  interior,  at  the  head  of  the  Hawkesbury  navigation.  It 
is  Anely  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose  forest  ridges  are  seen  towering 
successively  above  each  other.  It  has  lUOU  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  cultivators,  and  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  rising  in  value,  especially  those  parts  which  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  inundation.  It  is  well  laid  out,  has  a  small  government  cottage,  a  church,  a  gaol, 
a  handsome  court-house,  and  the  other  usual  appendages  of  a  country  town.  Richmona  and 
Wilbcrforce  are,  as  yet,  only  hamlets.  Liverpool  was  founded,  somewhat  prematurely,  about 
fitleon  years  ago,  by  Governor  Macquario,  and  for  some  time  its  existence  was  only  indicated 
by  a  post,  saying,  "This  is  Liverpool;"  but  it  has  now  a  good  church,  and  is  beginning  to 
speak  for  itself;  and  though  not  lying  in  a  very  fertile  country,  yet,  aflbrding  a  route  to  the 
fine  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  of  Camden  and  Argyle,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
bustle,  and  daily  increasing  in  importance.  Campbell  Town,  in  the  fine  district  of  Airds,  ig 
yet  only  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  has  a  church  and  a  court-house. 

Camden  county  is  situated  partly  in  the  interior  behind  Cumberland,  and  partly  along  the 
coast  southward  from  it  The  Morrison  and  other  ranges  render  it  a  hilly  and  even  moun- 
tainous country,  the  hills  rising  steep,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  leaving  between  them  only 
narrow  gorges,  through  which  now  rivulets  which  unite  in  forming  the  Nepean.  Hence  this 
county,  though  generally  aflbrding  fine  pasture,  is  fit  for  the  plough  only  in  particular  parts, 
which,  however,  are  exceedingly  rich.  It  is  peculiarly  so  ui  the  district  of  lUawarra,  or 
the  Five  Islands,  on  the  coast.  Here  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  prevails,  and  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  even  birds,  are  entirely  difiTerent  firom  those  of  the  rest  of  the  colony.  The  cedar, 
the  cabbage  tree,  the  pine,  the  tree-fern,  the  black  cockatoo  and  the  green  pigeon,  make  the 
spectator  think  himself  in  a  new  quarter  of  the  world.  The  land  is  too  closely  timbered  to 
be  easily  brought  under  cultivation ;  though  much  of  that  timber,  being  of  cedar,  is  valuable ; 
yet  the  soil  is  so  very  rich,  that  a  great  part  of  it  has  already  been  occupied.  This  district 
IB  separated  from  Sydney  on  the  land  side  by  a  range  of  precipices,  down  which  a  w&gon  can 
scarcely  be  driven.  It  therefore  depends  upon  water  communication,  which  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  tho  Shoalhaven  River,  navigable  twenty  miles  up  for  vessels  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons. 

The  counties  of  Argyle  and  Westmoreland  form  a  large  extent  of  country,  situated  to 
the  Routh-west  of  the  territories  now  described,  lying  partly  upon  the  Blue  Mountains,  partly 
to  the  east,  and  partly  to  the  west  of  that  ridge.  On  the  highest  track  are  two  considerable 
lakes,  called  Bathurst  and  George.  It  is  only  since  1819,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  colonista 
has  opened  it  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  descriptions  have  somewhat  varied,  and  have  uven, 
according  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  been  tinctured  with  party  spirit  It  appears  that  the  territory 
is  crossed  by  large  tracts,  called  brushes,  that  are  altogether  unproductive.  The  greater  part, 
however,  yields  at  least  tolerable  pasturage,  and  some  appears  fit  for  any  species  of  culture. 
Tiie  most  distant  and  best  are  the  plains,  or  rather  downs,  of  Monaroo,  beyond  Lake  George, 
which  are  of  great  extent  clear  of  timber,  and  fitted,  seemingly,  either  for  agriculture  or 
pasturage.  These  were  first  visited  and  surveyed  by  Captain  Currie,  in  1823.  Grants  have 
here  been  taken,  at  the  distance  of  !^  miles  direct  from  Sydney,  and  30  miles  from  the  sea, 
with  which  last  there  promises  to  be  n.i  easy  communication,  either  by  Jervis  Bay,  or  by  the 
newly  discovered  river  Clyde,  falling  into  Bateman's  Bay.  Tlicre  seems  some  reason  to  think 
that  these  fine  plains  may  extend  the  whole  way  to  Western  Port 

Western  Pert  is  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  within  Bass's  Straitsi, 
ninety  miles  from  their  western  extremity.  The  river  Murray  falls  into  it  forming  an  estuary 
(hirty  miles  broad,  with  a  large  island  in  the  centre,  called  Phillip  Island.  The  harbour  UM 
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tnchonife  are  «zeellent ;  but  the  river  cannot  be  approached  even  by  boats  at  low  water 
owing  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  surround  its  entrance.  It  is  extremely  winding  in 
its  course,  and  salt  for  five  or  six  miles  up,  where  it  is  met  by  a  fresh-water  rivulet,  taking 
its  rise  from  an  adjoining  swamp.  The  country  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  for  fifty  miles  inland  to  the  mountains,  is  described  as  the  finest  ever  beheld,  resembling 
an  English  ornamented  park,  with  trees  only  thinly  scattered  in  picturesque  groups.  The 
climate  is  cool  and  salubrious ;  and  the  position  is  also  somewhat  nearer  to  England.  From 
Twofold  Bay,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast,  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume 
travelled  thither  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  sea,  but  within  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly 
400  miles,  and  always  through  beautiful,  well  watered,  and  thinly  timbered  lands.  The 
opening  for  settlement  and  prosperity  on  this  side  of  the  continent  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
immense. 

The  region  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  discovered  by  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Went- 
worth,  and  Lawson,  and  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Oxley  and  Evans,  has  been  a  most  important 
acquisition  to  the  colony,  and  has  given  a  new  character  to  its  condition  and  prospects.  It 
was  found,  as  already  observed,  to  be  traversed  by  two  large  rivers  flowing  into  the  interior, 
*fae  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie.  The  former  presented  the  most  dreai^  and  hopeless  aspect 
All  the  f!at  country  bordering  it  was  subject  to  its  sudden  and  destructive  inundations,  which 
swept  all  before  them  without  producing  any  fertility.  It  constantly  difiused  and  extended 
its  waters  over  low  and  barren  deserts,  creating  only  low  flats  and  uninhabitable  morasses. 
Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  than  the  appearance  of  the  level  and  desolate  regions 
tlirough  which  this  river  winds  its  sluggish  course.  The  Macquarie,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
noble  river,  the  inundations  of  which  are  so  confined  by  primary,  or  at  least  by  secondary 
banks,  that  they  never  produce  any  destructive  effect  The  shores  present  many  highly 
picturesque  scenes,  and  they  consist  generally  of  rich  flats,  or  open  valleys  lightly  timbered, 
and  thus  ofler  every  advantage  to  the  settler,  alloyed,  indeed,  by  the  evil  of  ^ing  separated 
ftom  the  coast  by  Uie  steep  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  but  even  this  has  been  recently 
lightened  by  the  discovery  of  a  more  level  and  direct  route. 

The  banks  of  the  Macquarie  have  been  made  to  iivide  two  counties,  Roxburgh  on  the 
right,  and  Bathurst  on  the  left  bank.  Extpnsive  locations  have  now  been  made  on  Bathurst 
Plains,  in  the  former  county,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  downs,  as  they  form  a 
succession  of  gently  swelling  hills,  50,0(X)  acres  in  extent,  clear  of  timber,  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  hertuige.  But  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  still  reserved  by  government  At  the 
fine  valley  of  Wellington,  seventy  miles  down  the  river,  a  government  depdt  for  convicts 
has  been  formed ;  but  these,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  made  to  give  way  to  more  eligible 
settlers.  The  heavy  carriage  discourages  the  raising  of  grain  m  these  districts ;  but  the 
stock  farms  are  already  very  extensive,  and  Sydney  is,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  with 
cattle  from  them.  Cheese  is  also  made,  of  good  quality,  and  wool  is  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
improving  article  of  export  Bathurst  is  now  assuming  the  aspect  of  an  English  country 
neighbourhood.  It  has  a  literary  society,  composed  (S*  twenty  members,  and  there  is  the 
"  Bathurst  Hunt,**  whose  chase  is  the  native  dog,  an  animal  as  destructive  to  the  lambs  as 
the  fox.    Being  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  climate  remarkably  cool  and  healthful. 

On  the  norui  side  of  the  colony  there  extends  a  succession  of  fine  rivers,  the  banks  of 
which  are  in  the  course  of  being  rapidly  settled  and  cultivated. 

Hunter's  River,  the  bonks  of  which  are  now  dignified  with  the  titles  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  is  situated  fifty-five  miles  to  the  North  of  the  Hawkesbury ;  but  the  road  b; 
land  is  nearly  ninety  miles.  It  rises  from  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range, 
which  is  here  more  distant  fix>m  the  sea  than  in  the  first  settlement,  and  follows  a  course  of 
140  miles,  during  which  it  receives  from  the  north  William's  and  Paterson's  rivers.  On  these, 
and  for  100  miles  up  Hunter's  River,  settlements  were  formed  when  Mr.  Cunningham  left 
the  colony,  and  the  whole,  we  understand,  has  now  been  located.  The  soil  is  various,  but 
contains  many  fine  tracts,  among  which  that  of  Wallis's  Plains  has  onlv  the  disadvantage  of 
being  very  closely  timbered ;  but  when  cleared,  the  soil  is  most  luxuriant  A  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  the  interior  begins  that  vast  extent  of  fine  pastoral  country,  called  Liverpool 
Plains,  discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley,  at  the  end  of  hta  last  journey,  and  into  which  the  tide  of 
settlement  is  beginning  to  pour,  through  a  pass  which  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  botanist, 
has  discovered  m>m  Bathurst  and  routes  which  he  and  Mr.  Dangar,  the  deputy-surveyor, 
have  severally  eflected  from  Paterson's  River.  This  river  has  also  the  advantage  of  ve^ 
extensive  mines  of  coal  at  its  mouth,  from  which  Sydney  is  supplied,  and  which -has  procured 
for  the  capital  of  the  settlement  the  popular  name  of  Newcastle,  but  its  original  name  is 
King  Town.  This  was  opened  as  a  mere  convict  station ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
0  be  so  eligible,  the  convicts  were  removed  to  the  Hastings  River  at  Port  Macquarie,  and 
Hunter's  River  was  given  up  to  settlers.  Newcastle,  however,  is  yet  only  a  cluster  of  hrick 
and  wood  cottages,  but  its  importance  is  rising  with  that  of  the  settlement  and  wharves  and 
stores  are  beginning  to  be  erected.  Maitkuic  is  the  most  thriving  town  in  this  section,  con- 
taining 1500  inhabitants. 

The  river  Hastings  with  the  country  round  it  has  since,  in  its  turn,  been  made  a  free  ael< 
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tlement  The  Hastings  was  discovered,  aa  already  obeerrod,  by  Mr.  Oxlcy,  on  his  rotura 
ironi  his  second  journey.  It  is  not  very  important,  in  a  navigable  view,  since  it  cannot  be 
ascended  more  than  ten  miles  by  vessels  of  any  size ;  but  it  flows  through  a  great  vallcv« 
extending  for  fifly  miles  inland,  till  it  reaches  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  with  a  breadth  nearly 
uniform.  This  tract  is  various,  but  grenerally  broken  into  a  pleasing  undulation  of  hill  and 
dale,  and  consisting  mostly  of  what  is  called  open  forest,  by  which  is  meant  grass-land, 
lightly  covered  with  good  timber,  and  free  from  the  peril  of  inundation.  Captain  King 
remarks,  that  there  are  here  12,000,000  acres,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  bad  tract 
It  is  in  general  finely  watered  with  clear  small  streams ;  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  the 
more  southern  districts  of  the  colony.  The  climate  is  nearly  tropical,  and  rather  too  hot  for 
wheat,  which  is  apt  to  be  burnt  up  or  to  run  into  straw ;  but  maize  and  rice  would,  of  course, 
flourish ;  and  sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  tried  with  success.  The  inland  dividing  Blue 
Mountains  are  very  rugged  and  lofty,  rising  6500  feet;  but  to  the  south-west  of  these  moun- 
tains is  the  extensive  range  of  pastoral  districts  called  Liverpool  Plains.  Port  Macquarie  is 
a  bar-harbour,  into  which  vessels  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  of  water  cannot  safely  enter ; 
and  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  a  sunken  rock  on  the  south  side ;  but  there  is  good 
anchorage  without,  and  the  shore  is  not  dangerous.  A  convict  establishment  was  formed 
here  in  1820;  but  since  the  quantity  of  good  land  became  unequal  to  the  demand  for  it,  the 
convicts  were  removed  to  the  still  more  remote  station  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  Hastings  River 
is  laid  out  for  scttlera  Not  far  from  hence  there  was  recently  discovered  another  river, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  to  fifty-seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  which  fklls  into 
Trial  Bay.  The  banks  consisted  of  open  pastoml  forest,  hills  with  alluvial  untimbered  plains 
holding  out  the  most  flattering  prospects  to  the  settler;  and  firom  a  high  hill  upon  this  river, 
another  large  river  was  seen  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  discharging  itself  mto  the  sea 
from  the  north-east  Southward,  again,  between  Hastings  and  Hunter^  river.  Port  Stephen's 
receives  another  stream,  called  the  Karuer,  whose  bank^  notwithstanding  the  first  uniavour- 
able  reports,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  late  agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  found  to 
contain  1,000,000  acres  of  good  land. 

The  Brisbane  is  the  latest  discovered  and  the  largest  fully  surveyed  river  which  is  found 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Australia.  Moreton  Bay,  mto  which  it  falls,  had  been  observed  by 
Captain  Flinders,  who  discovered  one  small  river  falling  into  it,  but  took  only  a  slight  view 
of  the  western  shore.  Here,  however,  in  December,  1^,  Mr.  Oxley  discovered  a  channel, 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  large  river.  He  accordingly  sailed  up  fifty  miles,  during  all  which 
space  it  continued  navigable,  as  he  thought,  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet 
of  water.  A  ledge  of  rocks  then  ran  across,  not  affording  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water. 
It  was  traced,  however,  for  more  than  twenty,  and  seen  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  farther,  still 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  magnitude.  The  country  was  generally  of  the  finest 
description,  alternately  hilly  and  level,  but  nowhere  inundated ;  the  soil  equally  adapted  for 
cultivation  and  pasturage,  covered  with  abundant  and  very  large  timber,  particularly  a  mag- 
nificent species  of  pine,  which  seemed  sufficient  for  the  topmasts  of  the  largest  ships.  From 
the  slowness  of  the  current,  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  level  aspect  of  the  country,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  traced,  there  appeared  reason  to  think  that  it  was  now  very  distant  from  any 
mountain  source ;  and,  on  considering  its  position,  a  conjecture  arose  in  some  minds  that  it 
might  be  the  ultimate  termination  of  the  Macquarie,  after  that  river  had  issued  from  the 
reedy  lake  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  lost  Mr.  Oxley  himself  thought  it  would  be  found  to 
flow,  not  from  the  Macquarie  marshes,  but  from  some  lake,  the  receptacle  of  those  interior 
streams  to  the  south-west,  crossed  by  him  in  his  land  expedition  of  discovery  in  1818,  namely, 
Parry's  Rivulet,  Bowen  and  York  River,  Field's  River,  and  Peel's  River.  And  Mr.  Field  has 
shown,  in  his  Geographical  Memoirs,  that  it  is  not  proi>able  that  it  can  be  the  outlet  of  that 
inland  lake  in  which  the  river  Macquarie  was  found  to  terminate,  since  the  whole  course  of 
that  river  for  800  miles  is  north-west,  and  it  would  require  an  unmediate  regular  diversion 
to  the  north-east  for  nearly  400  miles  to  reach  Moreton  Bay,  and  then  the  height  of  its  head 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  would  allow  the  whole  river  only  a  fall  of  about  two  feet  per  mile, 
whereas  the  Macquarie  fiills  already  in  one  place  437  feet  in  little  more  than  50  miles,  and 
in  another  750,  in  about  the  same  number  of  miles.  These  speculations  have  been  since  set 
at  rest  "  In  the  year  1825,"  says  Major  Lockyer  in  his  official  report  to  the  governor,  "  1 
traced  the  river  Brisbane,  as  fiir  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  with  boats,  and  then  by  land,  to 
where  I  consider  it  to  take  its  rise,  on  a  large  mountain  to  the  north-west  of  the  settlement, 
after  making  a  very  circuitous  course  of  200  miles.  On  leaving  the  boats,  I  proceeded  along 
the  banks  for  two  days,  when  I  came  to  a  bed  of  shingle  with  a  very  small  stream,  not  three 
feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  which  in  the  summer  months  I  have  no  doubt  is  quite  dry. 
At  this  time  tlie  river,  where  the  boats  wore  left,  had  risen  from  six  to  eight  feet  from  the 
late  rains;  and  as  this  place,  not  fourteen  miles  above,  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  rise, 
it  convinces  me  that  the  Brisbane  River  has  its  chief  supply  from  the  Brisbane  Mountains." 
And  Mr.  A.  Cunningham  is  of  opinion  that  Parry's,  York's,  Field's,  and  Peel's  Rivers  fall 
into  the  Darling.  Major  Lockyer  also  found  that  vessels  of  a  large  size  can  go  into  Moreton 
Ihy  by  the  passage  at  Amity  Point ;  and  that  in  a  good  channel  all  the  way  to  a  good 
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•nehonge  inside  Peel's  Island,  there  is  not  less  than  4^  ftthoma  water.  Major  Lockyer 
took  the  very  same  cutter,  drawing  ten  feet  water,  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  on  his  expedition, 
prudently  anchored  in  the  bay,  euaily  grot  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  con- 
fident that  such  a  vessel  could  go  nearly  thirty  miles  higher  up.  The  entrance  of  Moreton 
Bay  is  tolerably  safe,  and  Red  Cliff  Point,  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane,  or  the 
western  shore  of  the  river  itself,  affi>Tds  commodious  harbours.  The  settlement  is  quite  in 
its  infancy,  and  is  yet  only  penal,  nor  were  there  in  1826  more  than  eighty-five  acres  brought 
under  cultivation ;  but  the  period  cannot  be  very  distant  when  it  will  ^ecome  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  the  colouy. 

The  remainder  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  though  viewed  by  Captain  Flinders, 
has  not  been  examined  in  any  complete  or  satisfactory  manner.  Its  general  aspect  is  low 
and  sandy,  diversified  with  sand  hills,  covered  however  with  a  rich  vegetation,  becoming 
more  and  more  tropical  in  its  character.  The  coast  is  rich  in  fish,  particularly  turtle.  Islets, 
single  or  in  groups,  are  scattered  along  the  whole  of  its  extent  No  attempt  having  been 
made  to  penetrate  the  country  to  any  depth,  or  even  to  explore  the  coast  minutely,  it  ig 
highly  probable  that  many  fertile  tracts  of  land  may  yet  be  found,  as  well  as  largo  rivers. 
Four,  indeed,  have  been  lately  discovered :  viz.  the  Clyde,  in  Bateman  Bay,  and  the  Boyne, 
in  Port  Curtis,  which  did  not  afford  much  promise;  the  Dairling,  under  Mount  Warning,  and 
the  Tweed,  close  to  Point  linger;  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfiictorily  explored. 

The  northern  coast  begins  at  Cape  York,  the  most  northerly  point,  opposite  to  which  is 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  interval  is  called  Torres'  Strait,  and  is  filled  with  various 
islands  and  groups  of  islands,  among  which  last  those  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Clarence  are 
the  most  numerous.  Immediately  afterwards  opens  the  vast  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  stretching 
about  650  miles  inland,  and  400  miles  across.  It  was  successively  visited  by  the  commander 
of  the  Duyfhen,  Torres,  Carstens,  and  Tasman,  who  all,  however,  viewed  it  under  the  im- 
pression of  its  being  part  of  the  opposite  coast  of  New  Gumea.  Cook,  in  1770,  by  sailing 
through  Torres'  Straits,  dispelled  this  error ;  but  it  was  still  supposed  that  the  vast  opening 
might  be  an  oceacio  channel,  dividing  into  two  parts  the  east  and  west  of  New  Holland! 
The  coast  wjis  in  general  low,  sandy,  Uirren,  beset  with  shallows,  and  sometimes  with  coral 
rocks ;  but  woods  and  rich  grass  were  seen  in  the  interior.  Numerous  torrents  descended 
from  the  mountains,  and  afforded  a  good  supply  of  firesh  water;  but  no  river  of  any  magni- 
tude could  be  discovered ;  and  Captain  King  considered  this  observation  of  Captain  Flinders 
M  satisfactory,  that  he  did  not  repeat  the  search. 

Amheim's  Land,  beginning  at  Cape  Amheim,  which  terminates  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
extends  for  upwards  of  300  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  or  Gulf  of  Van  Diemen.  It 
was  almost  unknown  till  the  late  carefiil  survey  made  by  Captain  King.  He  found  the 
woods  sometimes  luxuriant,  and  the  vegetation  rich.  At  other  times,  the  tre^  were  low 
and  stunted,  and  the  country  had  an  almost  desert  aspect.  Water  was,  in  general,  either 
found,  or  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  existed.  A  river,  the  Liverpool,  was  discovered, 
which,  at  the  mouth,  was  four  miles  broad ;  but  after  ascending  by  a  winding  course  of  forty 
miles,  it  dwindled  to  a  trifling  magnitude.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  tolerably 
large  islands.  Weasel's  Islands,  Goulbum  Islands,  &c.  At  its  western  extremity  was  found 
Port  Essington,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  harbours  on  this  continent,  and  which, 
iioro  its  situation  in  the  direct  line  towards  Port  Jackson,  fhun  India,  must  become  of  great 
future  importance. 

Van  Diemen's  Bay  and  Land  form  a  portion  of  the  continent  on  which  Captain  King 
landed.  This  gulf,  named  like  the  island  of  the  same  name  from  a  Dutch  governor-general 
of  India,  had  been  explored  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  its  real  magnitude  was  by  no  means 
suspected.  Captain  King  sailed  completely  round  it,  and  discovered  two  large  estuaries, 
which  he  named  Alligator  rivers,  and  the  largest  of  which,  after  being  traced  upwards  of 
36  miles,  was  still  15()  yards  broad,  and  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  The  western  coajits 
had  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  large  peninsula  projecting  so  &r  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  entrance  into  the  bay ;  but  they  were  now  found  to  consist  of  two  large  islands, 
Bathurst  and  Melville,  the  former  of  which  was  200  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
latter  120. 

The  soil  and  climate  being  fitted  for  growing  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  East, 
particularly  spices,  and  the  situation  being  also  commodious  for  the  refreshment  of  vessels 
proceeding  between  India  and  Port  Jackson,  and  adapted  fbr  the  purpoeos  of  British  trade 
with  the  Malays,  it  was  determined,  in  the  year  1824,  to  form  a  settlement  upon  Melville 
Island.  Captam  Bremer  was  accordingly  sent  from  England  in  the  ship  Tamar,  and  sailed 
thither  fi^m  Port  Jackson,  with  a  party  of  troops  and  convicts,  and  on  tl»e  2l8t  of  October, 
of  that  year,  laid  the  foundation  of  Fort  Dundas,  in  Port  Cockbum,  which  appears  to  have 
not  answered  its  intentions,  and  has  therefore  since  been  abandoned.  The  Dutch,  we  may 
observe,  send  annually  to  this  coast,  from  Macassar,  a  fleet  of  perhaps  200  proas,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  tripan/f,  or  sea  slug,  a  gelatinous  marine  animal,  for  which  there  is 
a  constant  demand,  as  an  article  of  food,  in  Chma.  It  is  taken  by  diving,  and  is  pres(>rved 
by  being  split,  boiled,  and  dried. 
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De  Witt's  Land  consists  of  a  large  extent  of  coabt,  about  600  or  700  miles  long,  faoiog 
the  north-west  De  Witt,  however,  had  not  the  honour  of  its  first  discovery,  which  wan 
made  by  the  ship  Vianen  in  1628.  Tasman  and  Dampier  have  given  some  hasty  notices  of 
it,  and  Baudin  touched  at  some  of  its  exterior  points ;  but  the  oiuy  detailed  survey,  and  that 
not  complete,  was  made  by  Captain  King.  The  low,  flat,  woody  shore,  which  has  continued 
for  600  miles,  here  ceases,  and  the  general  character  of  the  coast  is  rocky,  rugged,  and  even 
arid ;  fresh  water  being  to  be  procured  only  at  a  few  points.  The  coast  is  deep,  indented 
by  bays  and  gulfs,  and  bordered  by  numerous  clusters  of  small  islands.  Cambridge  Gulf  is 
a  long,  narrow  inlet,  presenting,  at  first,  the  appearance  of  its  being  the  mouth  of  a  river; 
njjQ  but  none  was  found.     Port  Warrender 

;.ir-^^  ym  ig  ^  mjjjjg  harbour,  but  does  not  hfSard 

firesh  water.  York  Sound  is  a  very 
spacious  bay,  receiving  two  small  rivers; 
but  Brunswick  Bay,  which  quickly  fol* 
lows,  receives  Prince  Regent's  River, 
the  largest  yet  known  to  fall  into  the 
north-western  coast.  It  was  traced  60 
miles  up,  when  it  had  still  a  breadth  of 
250  yards.  On  this  river  there  is  a 
waterfall  of  a  very  striking  and  singu- 
lar aspect  ififf.  908.);  the  stratified 
form  of  the  rock  causing  the  stream  to 
appear  as  if  falling  down  a  range  of 
steps.  At  length,  Captain  King  came  to  a  broad  opening,  called  Cygnet  Bay,  which  by  an 
intricate  channel  he  traced  upwards  for  fitly  miles,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return ;  but  from 
the  tides  and  other  circumstances  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  communicates  with  Col- 
lier's Bay  to  the  southward,  and  forms  this  part  of  New  Holland  into  a  large  island. 

The  western  coast,  consisting  of  Endracht's  Land,  discovered  in  1616  by  Dirk  Hartog,  in 
the  ship  Endracht;  of  Edel's  Land,  discovered  in  1619  by  a  Dutch  navigator  of  that  name; 
and  of  Leeuwin's  Land,  discovered  in  1622  by  the  ship  Leeuwin,  is  all  of  the  most  desolate 
and  dreary  description.  It  was  examined  by  Dampier  a!nd  Vlaming,  and  aftervtrards  by  Flin- 
ders, Baudin,  Peron,  and  Freycinet ;  but  by  all  without  any  cheeruig  or  promising  discovery. 
Almost  everywhere  it  consists  of  a  ridge  of  low  steep  rocks,  boidering  on  a  sandy  shore, 
accessible  to  boats  only  in  a  very  few  points.  There  are  occasional  openings,  or  rather  rifts 
in  these  rocks,  through  which  torrents  sometimes  pour,  but  without  any  enlivening  or  fertil- 
ising influence.'  Vegetation  is  either  wholly  absent,  or  its  products  include  nothing  that  is 
fit  tor  the  use  of  man. 

In  this  dreary  shore,  extending  for  800  miles,  there  are  only  two  important  openings,  one 
made  by  the  Swan  River,  to  which  a  little  naval  expedition  under  Captain  Stirling  was  sent 
in  1826,  when  the  brackish  stream  was  explored  for  50  miles,  and  the  report  which  was 
made  of  the  country  on  its  banks  was  so  highly  favourable,  that  a  western  settlement,  which 
had  always  been  a  desideratum,  by  reason  of  its  much  shorter  distance  from  England,  was 
formed  there  in  the  year  1829,  under  the  government  of  Captain  Stirling;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  the  emigrants  to  Swan  River  have  met  with  at  least  as  many  disappointments  and  pri- 
vations as  usually  attend  upon  new  colonies.  This  settlement,  being  yet  beyond  the  reach 
of  New  South  Wales  by  land,  was,  by  a  temporary  act  of  parliament,  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent colony,  by  the  name  of  Western  Australia,  and  regular  grants  of  its  lands  have 
been  made  to  capitalists,  who  have  taken  with  them  free  labourers ;  but  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  had  evidently  been  exaggerated,  and  however  objectionable,  in  a  moral  and  political 
"iew,  may  be  a  convict  colony,  the  rapid  progress  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  has  been  proved  to  have  been  in  a  very  great  degree  owing  to  the  cheap  and  compul- 
sory labour  aSbrded  by  transported  prisoners.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at 
about  3000;  the  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Perth,  on  Swan  River. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Lieutenant-governor  Stirling,  of  Western  Australia,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society : — "  The  only  products  of  the  country  of  any  value  at  present  are  its  timber, 
which  is  inexhaustible  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  its  grasses,  which  aflbrd  feed  of  superior 
(juality  for  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  good  species  of  tobacco  and  perennial  flax, 
itimilar  to  the  kind  usually  cultivated  in  Europe ;  but  these  are  as  yet  only  valuable  as  indi- 
cative of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil. 

"  For  some  time  back,  registers  of  the  weather  have  been  kept  at  King  George's  Sound 
and  at  Pe(th,  the  capital  of  Swan  River ;  and  hereafter  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  ranges  of  the  temperature,  the  barometrical  pressure,  ami  the  degree  of  mGist< 
ure  in  these  districts,  compared  with  other  countries.  At  present,  after  three  years'  experi- 
ence of  the  climate  of  the  Swan  River  district,  it  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionable  only  in 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  heat  and  drought  are  as  disagree- 
able as  they  can  be  without  afiecting  health.    The  district  of  King  George's  Sound  being 
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•xposed  to  southerly  winds  in  busfitscir,  and  fi-equently  visited  by  showers,  is  the  most  equa- 
ble, perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  moat  temperate.  The  heat  on  the  west  coast  is  certainly 
intense,  and  the  mosquitoes,  which  abound  there  in  summer,  are  serious  evils  in  their  way, 
and  have  caused  somo  dislike  to  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  place  of  residence.  But  not- 
withstanding these  and  other  local  and  trivial  objections,  the  climate,  the  ports,  the  position, 
and  extent  of  the  country,  are  such  as  fit  it  to  be  the  seat  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  poases- 
sion  of  the  crown ;  and  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  in  this  stage  of  its  occupation,  that  it  will 
not  fiiil  to  become  such,  firom  any  natural  disqualification  of  the  soil." 

The  other  is  Shark's  Bay,  in  Endracht's  Land,  which  penetrates  deep  into  the  coast,  with 
many  windings,  and  would  form  an  excellent  harbour,  buC  for  the  total  absence  of  freah 
water.  To  the  south  are  some  mountains,  called  Moresby  Range  by  Captain  King,  and 
another,  called,  by  the  French,  Mont  Naturaliste;  and  the  coast  was  here  somewhat 
wooded.  Notwithstanding  its  general  sterility,  the  natives  appeared  as  numerous  as  in  any 
other  quarter ;  and  as  its  rocky  barrier  has  been  penetrated  at  so  few  points,  it  remains  still 
uncertain  whether  there  may  not  be  within  it  something  better  than  its  gloomy  aspect  would 
jidicato. 

Nuyt's  Land,  discovered  in  1627,  by  Peter  Nuy  ts,  in  the  ship  Zeepaaid,  extends  along  nearly 
half  of  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  has  been  since  surveyed  in  parts  by  Vancou- 
ver, D'Entrecasteaux,  Flinders,  Baudin,  and  King.  The  coast  continues  low  and  sandy,  but 
witii  mountain  ranges  in  the  back-ground,  similar  to  those  which  border  the  eastern  coast. 
These  mountains  are  alb^ether  naked,  composed  sometimes  of  smooth  and  glittermg  rock. 
The  soil  consists  generally  of  loose  white  sand,  or  of  a  crust  of  earth,  which  sinks  under  the 
fiset,  and  is  alto^ther  unproductive.  Yet  even  thi>so  arid  deserts,  like  those  of  the  Cope  of 
Good  Hope  territory,  are  covered  with  brilliant  plants  and  flowers,  producing  often  the  most 
enchanting  scenes;  as  if  nature,  according  to  Peron,  had  sought  to  throw  this  veil  of  beauty 
over  her  deep  sterility.  King  George's  Sound,  in  its  eastern  quarter,  was  found  by  Van- 
couver and  King  to  contain  two  harbours,  receiving  several  small  rivers,  and  abounding  with 
timber.  The  natives  are  numerous,  and  carry  on  with  activity  their  fishing  by  means  of 
stone  weirs,  which  they  set  up  at  the  mouths  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  A  small  settlement 
of  troops  and  convicts  was  made  herf ,  by  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1826,  under  the  command  of  Major  Lockyer,  the  first  good  efiect  of  which  was 
to  reclaim  several  of  the  runaway  convicts,  both  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'i 
Land,  who  have  long  led  a  roving  life,  collecting  the  skins  of  seals  and  other  animals  for 
ships,  on  Kangaroo,  King's,  and  other  islands,  m  Bass's  Strait.  King  George's  "Sound  is 
now  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Western  Australia. 

Flinder's  Land  extends  in  a  south-east  direction  from  the  boundary  of  Nuyt's  Land 
for  400  or  500  miles.  Baudin  surveyed  it  also ;  and  having,  in  consequence  of  the  unjust 
detention  by  the  French  of  Captr  '.a  Flinders  at  the  Mauritius,  been  the  first  to  reach  Europe, 
he  called  it  Napoleon's  Land ;  but  an  impartial  public  has  now  restored  the  name  to  the  first 
discoverer.  This  coast  has  open,  high,  rocky  banks,  which  do  not,  however,  send  down  any 
thing  but  small  rivuleta  It  is  broken  by  two  deep  bays,  called  Spencer  and  St  Vincent 
on  the  former  of  which  is  Port  Norfolk,  described  by  Peron  as  one  of  the  finest  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  soil  is  like  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  covered  with  deep  sand  and  sandy 
hills,  full  of  the  incrustations  of  marine  animals  and  plants;  even  the  water  in  the  pools  is 
brackish.  There  is  an  extent  of  thirty-five  miles,  at  the  extremity  of  this  coast,  which, 
having  been  actually  first  surveyed  by  Baudin,  may,  it  is  alleged,  retain  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon. It  does  not  contain  a  haven,  or  a  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  land,  and  fncing 
nearly  the  west,  is  lashed  by  tremendous  waves,  collected  from  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
Pacific. 

[On  this  part  of  the  coast,  a  new  colony  has  recently  been  established  under  the  name  of 
Southern  Australia.  The  country  included  between  132°  and  141°  E.  Ion.,  and  between 
the  Southern  ocean  and  26°  S.  lat,  having  an  extent  of  about  400.000  square  miles,  b  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  provided  thAt  no  lands  shall  become  private  property,  except 
by  purchase  at  public  sale  for  ready  money,  and  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  12s.  an  acre.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  are  to  be  applied  to  the  conveying  of  labourers  to  the  colony. 
The  object  of  the  projectors  of  this  scheme  is  to  prevent  wnat  they  call  the  dispersion  of  the 
colonists  over  too  great  a  surface  by  the  high  price  of  the  land,  and  to  furnish  the  colony 
with  a  proper  supply  of  labourers  by  transporting  such  persons  passage  free. — Am.  Ed.] 

Grant's  Land,  explored  in  1800  by  Lieutenant  Grant,  connected  Flinders'  or  Napoleon's 
Land  with  Western  Port,  which  Bass  had  reached  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  thus  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the  New  Holland  coast  Western  Port  has  been  reached  over-land 
firom  the  colony,  in  the  manner  already  stated,  by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1826,  a  settlement  was  established  there  by  the  colonial  government, 
under  the  maritime  direction  of  Captain  Wethemll ;  but  it  has  been  sines  abandoned  in 
fiivour  of  the  more  western  port  of  Swan  River.  This  tract  has  numerous  and  wide  bays, 
among  which  are  Portland  Bay,  King's  Bay,  and  Port  Philip.  The  coast  continues  diver- 
sified with  sand-hills,  on  which  the  waves  of  the  ocean  break  with  fury  -  and  behind  whicli, 
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as  usual,  rises  a  rocky  chain,  parallel  with  the  shore.  Many  ptrts  present  the  same  aspect 
of  dreary  nakedness  os  the  more  westerly  regions.  In  others,  a  great  improvement  is  per- 
ceptible, the  environs  of  Capes  Northumberland  and  Albany  being  covered  with  noble  wonds, 
which  give  them  a  most  romantic  appearance.  The  environs  of  Port  Philip  are  also  most 
beautiful  and  fit  for  yielding  many  vuuable  productions. 

2.  Van  Diemen'$  Land. 
Van  Diemen's  Land  is  an  insular  appendage  to  the  southern  part  of  New  Holland,  but 
of  much  smaller  dimensions.     It  lies  be*"' —  40°  42'  and  43°  43^  S.  lat,  and  144°  31'  and 
148°  22'  £.  long.,  and  is  reckoned  br  Freycinet  to  contain  an  area  of  27,192  square  miles. 
It  presents  neither  the  same  long  and  sharp  mountain  ranges,  nor  the  same  vast  plaiurt  as 
the  mainland.   In  general  it  is  composed  of  alternate  hill  and  dale,  and  even  the  high  downs 
are  generally  fit  either  for  cultivation  or  pasturage.    The  chief  lines  both  of  mountain  and 
river  run  from  north  to  south  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony.    Table  Mountain,  the 
most  elevated  hill  in  the  island,  nearly  overhangs  the  southern  settlement  of  Hobart  Town, 
rising  to  the  height  of  3936  feet,  being  covered  for  nine  months  in  the  year  with  snow,  and 
subject  to  violent  whirlwinds.    The  northern  peaks,  called  Ben  Lomond  and  Tasman,  are 
also  considerable ;  but  the  chain  of  most  continuous  elevation  is  that  nearly  in  the  centre  ot 
the  island,  called  tlie  Western  Mountains,  which  extend  north  and  south  for  its  whole  lengtli 
They  possess  a  general  height  of  3500  feet ;  enclose  several  large  lakes,  one  said  to  be 
sixty  miles  in  circumference ;  and  give  rise  to  most  of  tlie  principal  rivers  in  the  island. 
Among  these  is  the  Tamar,  which,  uniting  the  waters  of  the  North  and  Soutli  Esk  train 
the  east,  of  the  Macquarie  and  Lake  Rivers  from  the  south,  and  of  the  Western  River  from 
the  west,  forms  at  Launceston  a  navigable  stream,  which  soon  opens  into  the  brood  estuary 
of  Port  Dalrymple,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.     The  Dei  went,  flowing  in  an  oppociite 
direction,  and  swelled  by  the  parallel  stream  of  the  Jordan,  spreads  into  a  noble  harbour  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  on  which  Hobart  Town  is  situated.     Two  rivers  on  the 
western  side  enter  Macquarie  Harbour,  but  their  course  is  yet  unexplored.     The  harbours 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  surpass  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  not  excepting  even  the 
admirable  ones  of  New  South  Wales.     This  island  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman,  who 
surveyed  its  southern  and  part  of  its  western  shores,  but  not  the  northern  and  eastern,  with 
which  almost  exclusively  we  are  acquainted.  It  was  afterwards  observed  in  parts  by  Marion, 
Fiirneaux,  Cook,  and  {Nirticularly  D'Entrecasteaux,  who  traced  the  remarkable  channel 
which  bears  his  name.    All  this  time,  however,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  part  of  tlie  conti- 
nent ;  nor  was  it  till  Bass,  in  1796,  passed  through  the  straits  which  are  called  after  him, 
(haX  its  insular  character  was  established.     In  1803,  Captain  Bowen  founded  the  first 
convict  establishment  at  Risdon  Cove,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent,  which  was  removed, 
in  1804,  by  Colonel  Collins,  to  Hobart  Town,  on  the  right  bank,  in  Sullivan  Cove,  about 
twelve  miles  up  the  river.    Since  that  time  the  colony  has  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  increase, 
particularly  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it  became  the  favourite  resort  of 
voluntary  emigration.     The  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  belongs  decidedly  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  is  therefore  more  cool  and  more  congenial  to  a  British  cont^titution  tlian 
that  of  the  original  colony.     It  has  not  tlie  same  extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility ; 
there  are  some  rich  flats  along  the  rivers,  but  in  general  the  lands  are  somewhat  high,  and 
of  a  medium  aptitude  both  for  agriculture  and  pasturage.    A  greater  proportion  of  it  is 
quite  clear  of  wood,  and  admits  of  the  plough  being  applied  without  any  previous  prepara- 
tion.   On  the  road  from  Hobart  Town  to  Port  Dalrymple,  there  is  a  plain  extending  in  one 
direction  for  twenty  miles,  and  clear  land  is  frequent  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.   Mi>  ize, 
tobacco,  and  much  more  sugar,  are  not  compatible  with  the  climate :  but  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  are  produced  of  superior  quality ;  the  potatoes  are  equal  to  any  on  the  globe,  and  will 
keep  through  the  whole  year.    The  cattle  are  rather  good ;  the  sheep  produce  fine  wool, 
though  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  New  South  Wales;  but  this  has,  perhaps,  been  from  want 

of  care,  and  great  enbrts  are  making  for  its 
improvement  This  land  wants  the  cedar  and 
rose-wood  of  the  great  continent;  but  the 
blackwood,  the  Huon  pine,  and  Adventurt. 
Bay  pine,  are  valuable  trees  peculiar  to  it 
The  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Jiff.  910. 
and  911.)  are  guessed  by  Hussel  at  only  1500, 
and  are,  if  possible,  in  a  lower  state  than  even 
those  of  Uie  great  continent  They  are 
strangers  to  fishing,  and  to  the  construction 
of  even  tlie  rudest  canoes,  but  convey  the5n= 
selves  in  miserable  rafts  over  any  water  they 
are  obliged  to  cross.  They  are  unacquainted 
NaUrMofVtnDiamea'iLaiid  ^i^h   the    throwing-stick ;    their  spears  art, 
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much  \esti  formidable,  and  their  dispoeition  more  peaceable ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have 
been  inflamed  with  the  most  deadly  hatred  a^inst  the  English.  This  deplorable  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  have  been  solely  owing  to  the  rashness  of  an  officer,  who,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  settlement,  fired  upon  a  {mrty  approaching,  as  there  wms  afterwards  reason  to 
believe,  with  the  most  peaceable  intentions.  This  incident  appears  to  have  made  a  per- 
manent impression  upon  the  minds  of  these  savag'es :  for,  ever  »!nce  that  time,  they  have 
seized  every  opportunity  of  attacking  and  killing  the  colonists ;  but  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  and  courage  has  rendered  their  enmity  &r  from  terrible.    The  British  populatiitn 
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il  considered  to  fivm  the  mott  completely  English  colony  that  exists ;  yet  the  state  ot  so 
ciety  is  said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  ruder  than  that  at  Port  Jackson.  In  particular,  the  most 
desperate  convicts  having  been  sent  thither  as  a  place  of  ulterior  banishment,  numbers 
escaped,  and  formed  a  body  of  bush-rangers,  who  kept  the  colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
alarm,  and  have  only  been  very  recently  put  down.  There  are  six  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  Fiii^land;  also,  at  Hobart  Town,  a  Catholic  priest,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  five 
Weslcyan  Methodist  ministers,  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Government  supports  a  mal* 
and  female  orphan  school,  and  seven  public  day-schools.  The  exports  consist  of  wool 
V hoat,  salted  beef,  mutton  hams  and  tongues;  with  some  hides,  tallow,  seal  skins,  whale  oil, 
and  iiparH.     Several  newspapers  are  published  at  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston. 

Thn  present  division  of  this  settlement  is  into  thirty-five  counties. 

Hobart  Town  possesses  a  harbour,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  Derwent,  for. 
tlirec  miles  above  the  town,  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  Here  the  river  begins  to 
fVeshen,  and  continues  hence  for  the  distance  of  20  miles,  narrowing  gradually,  but  affords 
inj^  a  safe  passage  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  as  far  as  New  Norfolk,  where  a  ridge  of  rocks 
forms  a  rapid,  and  abruptly  terminates  the  navigation.  The  entrance  by  Storm  Bay  is 
gomevhat  exposed ;  but  D'Entrecasteaux's  Channel  aflbrds  a  continued  harbour  thirty-seven 
miles  long,  and  sheltered  fktm  every  wind.  The  town  is  delightfully  situated  upon  two  hills, 
between  which  there  .  ms  a  fine  stream  of  water  from  the  heights  of  Table  Mountain, 
which  towers  above  it.  The  place,  having  been  from  the  first  laid  out  upon  a  plan,  is  mucb 
more  regularly  built  than  Sydney,  has  good  substantial  houses  of  two  stories  high,  with  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a  brick  church  with  an  organ,  a  ^)od  gaol,  and 
a  large  substantial  quay.  The  town  census  of  1821  gave  2700,  and  the  number  nas  now 
increased  to  nearly  13,000.  All  the  other  places  in  this  secti<Hi  of  the  country,  namely, 
Elizabeth  Town,  or  New  Norfolk,  Sorell  Town,  Ross,  Macquarie  Town,  and  Brighton,  aro 
mere  villages  of  about  a  hundred  houses. 

Launcestown,  the  chief  seat  of  the  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  situ- 
ated forty  miles  up  the  Tamar,  at  its  confluence  with  two  small  streams,  called  the  North 
and  South  Esk.  It  is  agreeably  situated  upon  a  hill  bordering  on  a  fertile  country,  and  is 
about  120  miles  across  the  island  from  Hobart  Town.  The  Tamar,  firom  Launceston  to  the 
sea,  forms  a  species  of  estuary,  which  admits  vessels  of  300  tons ;  but  is  so  obstructed  by 
banks  and  shallows  as  to  render  the  navigation  very  difficult.  With  this  view,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed,  in  1819,  to  George  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  fina 
harbour  of  Port  Dalrymple.  This  arrangement  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  settlers,  whc 
found  the  environs  of  George  Town  much  less  fertile  and  agreeable,  and  alsa  more  distant 
from  the  seat  of  culture,  than  Launceston,  which  now  contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  Nor- 
folk Plains,  consisting  of  sixtv-two  houses,  Perth,  Campbell  Town,  and  other  agreeable 
neighbourhoods,  are  rising  in  the  interior ;  but  the  settlements  are,  on  the  whole,  much  less 
extensive  than  in  the  south,  though  there  remains  here  a  great  extent  of  fine  unoccupied 
land. 

The  circuit  of  the  coasts  presents  various  features,  and  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  forbidding 
as  that  of  the  adjoining  continent.  The  eastern  coast,  for  the  northern  half  of  its  extent,  is 
little  indented,  and  presents  generally  sand-hills ;  but  in  the  middle,  between  St.  Patrick's 
Head  and  St  Helen's  Point,  exhibits  a  range  of  abrupt  unapproachable  rocks,  with  lofty  and 
broken  mountains  behind.  This  coast  terminates  with  the  long  steep  Isle  of  Schouten,  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait.  The  south-east  coast  thence  continues  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  long  islands  and  winding  peninsular,  enclosing  deep  and  commodious  havens. 
It  beiorins  with  the  large  inlets,  called  by  the  English  Great  Swan  Port,  by  the  French,  Fleu- 
rieu  Bay :  south  from  which,  Uie  Island  of  Maria  presents  a  formidable  aspect,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  granite  cliffs  from  300  to  400  feet  high,  and  filled  with  many 
caverns,  into  which  the  waves  rush  and  make  a  roaring  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
The  mariner  passes  with  trembling  as  he  views  the  fiiry  of  the  tempests  which  dash  against 
it  Then  begins  the  peninsula  of  Tasman,  of  great  extent,  winding  and  indented,  connected 
with  the  contment  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  branching  into  several 
minor  peninsulas,  as  slightly  connected  with  each  other.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
till  Baudin  ascertained  its  precise  form.  South-west  from  this  is  the  long  and  irregular  form 
of  Pitt  Island,  called  bv  the  French  Bruny :  running  parallel  with  the  continent,  it  forms 
the  long  channel  called,  from  its  discoverer,  D'Entrecasteaux^  the  waters  of  which  are  full 
of  fish,  and  its  shores  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  vegetation.  Farther  on,  the  Bay  de 
la  Recherche  forms  two  good  harbours,  and  the  coast  soon  terminates  in  South  Cape,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island.  The  western  coast,  including  the  north  and  south-western,  is 
generally  high  and  steep,  with  considerable  mountains  rising  behind.  Here  are  two  im 
portant  openings ;  Macquarie  Harbour,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  spreads  into  a  very  wfde  and 
deep  basin,  receiving,  after  eight  miles,  two  rivers,  called  Gordon's,  the  course  of  which  has 
been  only  partially  explored.  The  country,  however,  is  promising,  having  coal  and  fine 
liuiiior ;  and  a  penal  settlement  has  already  been  formed  there — the  precursor,  probably,  of 
nne  on  a  more  desira  jle  footing.    Port  Davey,  more  to  the  southward,  with  a  wider  entranc* 
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biit  \»m  interior  extent,  tpreada  into  two  harboura,  of  whioh  tbat  of  Bathunt  ia  good  nnd 
■ecure,  but  the  country  la  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  timber  difilcult  of  acceaa.  On  the 
north-west  comer  ia  Hunter'a  gfroup,  the  chief  of  which  are  Barren  kland,  the  three  Hum. 
mocka,  and  Low  Sandy  Island,  which  answer  to  their  unpromiaing  namea.  Still  furthor 
north-weatward  from  theae  ia  King'a  Island,  large,  humid,  Ueak,  with  great  variety  of  rucks, 
fiiU  of  atreama,  and  with  a  lake  in  Uie  centre.  There  are  aeveral  other  islanda  in  Bagii'i 
Straits,— Furneaux'a,  Clark'a,  Cape  fi^nen,— of  tolerable  aize,  but  of  no  beauty  or  promise. 

'"  »u«   .  9.  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  ranka  next  to  the  countriea  now  deacribed,  as  the  most  important  of  the 
ftwt  southern  insular  masses.  It  ranges  parallel  to  the  south  of  New  Holland,  with  a  broad 
intervening  expanse  of  ocean.  It  consists  of  two  islands,  but  separated  only  by  a  strait,  and 
eompoaing  properly  only  one  country,  lying  between  34°  and  4^°  S.  lat ;  bemg  thus  about 
1000  miles  m  len^ ;  but  the  average  brradth  does  not  exceed  100  milea.  The  surface  i« 
estimated  by  Mr.  Nicholas  at  62,160  English  square  miles.    The  northern  island  is  known 

S'  the  name,  not  very  well  fitted  for  English  organs,  of  Eaheinomauwe ;  tho  southcin  by 
at  of  T*avai  Poenammoa  The  first  ia  the  smallest,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  tinest  soil, 
and  bv  natural  features  of  the  boldest  and  grandest  description.  Chains  of  high  mountaiut 
run  through  both  islands,  which,  in  the  former,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,C00  or  14,000  fcHt, 
and  are  buried  for  two-thiids  of  their  height  in  perpetual  snow ;  presenting  on  the  greatpst 
scale  all  the  alpine  phenomena.  From  these  heights  numerous  streams  flow  down,  waterin? 
in  their  course  the  most  fertile  and  enchanting  valleys.  The  huge  glaciers  and  plains  u? 
anew  which  cover  their  higher  regions ;  the  mighty  torrents  which  pour  down  from  them, 
forming  stupendous  cataracts;  the  lofty  woods  which  crown  their  middle  regions;  the  hilli 
which  wind  along  their  feet,  decked  with  the  brightest  vegetation ;  the  bold  cliffs  and  pro> 
montories  which  breast  the  might  of  the  southern  waves ;  the  beautiful  bays  decked  with 
numberless  villages  and  canoes — all  conspire  to  present  a  scene,  which  even  the  rude  eyo 
of  the  navigator  cannot  behold  without  rapture.  The  coil  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  tracts 
of  land  at  all  level,  is  more  fertile  than  in  New  Holland,  and,  with  due  cultivation,  would 

Jield  grain  in  abundance.  It  produces,  even  spontaneously  and  plentifully,  roots  fitted  for 
uman  food,  particularly  those  of  a  species  of  fern,  which  covers  almost  the  whole  country. 
The  natives  breed  pigs,  and  cultivate  some  maize,  yams,  and  potatoes ;  and  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  very  strong  flax,  which  serves  not  only  for  clothing;  but  fishingrlines,  and  various 

other  purposes.  The  mountams  are  clothed  with 
a  profusion  of  fir  trees,  of  a  variety  of  species 
unknown  in  other  countries,  and  rising'  to  a  mag- 
nificent height,  which  the  tallest  pines  of  Nor- 
way cannot  rival.  The  natives  {Jig.  913.)  are 
of  a  difierent  race  from  those  of  New  Holland, 
belonging  rather  to  that  Malay  race  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  They  are 
tall  and  well  formed,  with  large  black  eyes; 
they  are  intelligent,  have  made  some  progress 
in  the  arts  of  life,  and  are  united  into  a  certain 
form  of  political  society.  These  circumstances, 
however,  have  only  tended  to  develope  in  a  still  more  frightful  degree  those  furious  passions 
which  agitate  the  breast  of  the  savage.  Each  little  society  is  actuated  by  the  deepest 
onmity  against  all  their  neighbours;  their  daily  and  nightly  thought  is  to  surprise,  to  attack, 
to  exterminate  them ;  and  when  they  have  gained  that  guilty  triumph,  it  is  followed  by  tlie 
dire  consummation  of  devouring  their  victims.    Such  was  the  catastrophe  which,  in  1809, 

upon  the  jealous  pride  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  befell  iho 
entire  crew  of  the  ship  Boyd,  only  two  or  three 
children  being  saved,  and  afterwards  recovered  bj 
Mr.  Berry.  Yet  to  the  members  of  their  own  tribe, 
or  those  whom  they  regard  as  friends  they  are  not 
only  mild  and  courteous,  but  display  the  fondest 
attachment  and  n'lost  tender  sensibility.  Families 
live  together  in  great  harmony,  and  are  seen  assem- 
bled in  pleasing  and  harmonious  groups  (Jig.  914.). 
On  the  death  of  tiieir  relations,  they  exhibit  the  most 
impassioned  and  affecting  symptoms  of  grief,  cutting 
their  faces  with  pieces  of  shell  or  bone,  till  the  biooc. 
flows  and  mixes  with  their  tears.  Several  even  of 
the  females,  who  had  formed  an  irregular  connexion  with  the  sailors,  showed  them  every 
mark  of  faithful  and  tender  attachment.  They  have  a  great  turn  for  oratory,  the  chieni 
making  speeches  ot'  two  or  three  hours  accompanied  with  vehement  gestures,  to  which  those 
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of  the  audiance  corrMpond ;  but  we  have  yet  no  tranalated  epecimeM  of  New  Zealand  elo* 
Q..  quence.    Their  war-canoet  are  very  large,  adorned  with  much  curi- 
^^*^  oui  and  elabwate  carving.    Great  diligence  ia  also  exercised,  and 
great  pain  endured,  in  bestowing  upon  their  skins  the  unnatural  orna- 
men.  of  uttooing  {fig.  016.) ;  and  the  visages  of  the  chiefs  are 
oilen  entirely  covered  over  with  various  regular  figures.     This, 
howev^i-       not  effected  without  severe  pain,  causing  even  attacks 
of  fevei ;  but  to  shrink  in  any  degree  from  the  operation  is  consi- 
dered as  altogether  derogatory  to  a  manly  spirit.     They  have  also  a 
horrid  art,  by  which  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  being  dried  in  an 
oven,  and  exposed  to  a  stream  of  fresh  air,  are  maintained  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation.    Their  houses  are  by  no  means  spacious ; 
New  z«aiind  Chief.        ^j^^^  ^j.  j^^jj^.^^^Q^jf^  ^  powerful  chief,  measured  only  nine  feet  long, 

six  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high.  They  are  placed  in  hip|)ahs  (^fig.  916.)  or  fortified  vfl- 
lapes,  seated  on  high  and  steep  hills,  ascended  by  pathways,  narrow,  winding,  and  oflen  per- 
pendicular, so  as  to  be  most  perilous  to  an  European ;  but  the  New  Zealander  leaps  up  as  if 
_  ^  it  were  level  ground.    Their  original  arms  con- 

hf''*'^  ln^Mi  iil1^''*iitf'*'       sisted  of  clubs  of  stone  ard  whalebone,  of  long 

and  pointed  spears,  and  of  the  pattoo-pattoo,  or 
wooden  battle-axe ;  but  sinde  the  musket  has  been 
introduced  to  their  knowledge,  it  has  absorbed  all 
their  warlike  regard ;  and  the  strength  of  a  chief 
is  counted,  net  by  his  men,  but  by  his  muskets. 
The  report  of  fifty  being  in  the  possession  of 
Korra-korra  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  for  200 
V  - «  A  VII     I  M._ v^i.^jt  miles  round.    The  New  Zealander  has  no  idea 

of  the  pitched  combats  m  the  open  field,  which 
give  a  sort  oS  chivalric  character  to  the  New  Holland  fighting;  his  baser  aim  is  to  steal 
upon  his  enemy,  and  massacre  him,  unprepared  and  defenceless.  This,  however,  is  common 
in  savage  life  among  such  small  political  associations,  where  the  object  is  not  personal  glory, 
but  to  gratify  the  passions  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  tribe.  There  seems  also  to  be 
something  lik'>  political  alliance  among  them ;  and  Colonel  Cruise  understood  that  upwards 
of  8000  were  once  assembled  on  a  single  plain  for  the  purposes  of  deliberation.  The  entire 
population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Nicholas  at  upwards  of  150,000.  Several  missionaries,  ani- 
mated by  a  noble  spirit  of  philanthropy,  have  ventured  to  take  up  their  abode  among  these 
ferocious  hordes.  They  have  not  yet  made  much  impression  on  their  habits  of  barbarism, 
but  they  are  viewed  as  friends,  treated  with  kindness,  and  enter  into  their  houses  and  forti- 
fied villages,  without  feeling  the  slightest  apprehension. 

The  following  recent  information  concerning  New  Zealand  comes  from  original  documents 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  is  extracted  fVom  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Royal  GeographicLl  Journal : 
— "  In  New  Zealand,  flax  may  be  obtained  in  an  unlimited  quantity,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  fine  timber  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  shipping  may  be  employed  in  the  flax  trade  alone ;  and  the  timber,  which  grows 
occasionally  to  a  great  height,  and  not  unfrequently  six  feet  in  diameter,  may  be  procured 
in  any  quantity.  The  country  is  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  productions ;  the  soil  fertile 
and  easy  of  culture.  With  regard  to  the  whaling  estabfiohments  in  New  Zealand,  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  as  they  are  of  use  only  for  about  four  months  in  the  year,  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  permanent,  unless  combined  with  some  other  pursuit  for  the  summer  sea- 
son. And,  from  the  destructive  nature  of  the  fishery  (the  females  being  killed  at  the  time 
of  calving),  the  trade  cannot  last  many  years ;  but,  like  the  sealing,  will  eventually  fkil 
iVom  extermination,  or  fh>m  the  desertion  of  the  land  by  the  harassed  animals.  The  fishery 
is  confined  to  the  Middle  and  Stewart's  Islands,  the  v/hales  not  being  found  north  of  Cook's 
Straits.  In  the  four  church  mission  stations  of  Rangiliona,  Renken,  Paihia,  and  Waimate, 
there  are,  under  a  regular  course  of  education,  about  320  New  Zedanders,  whose  average 
age  is  sixteen  years.  When  the  hours  appointed  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts  are  expired,  the  greater  number  of  these  natives  are  employed  in  the  mission, 
some  in  building,  others  as  carpenters,  and  others  in  general  labour.  There  are  three  sub- 
stantial chapels,  capable  of  holding  from  200  to  300  each,  in  which  services  are  held  three 
times  every  Sunday,  and  always  well  attended. 

All  travellers  agree  that  the  New  2!ealanders  are  a  noble  race  of  savages,  although  they 
are  clearly  proved,  bv  the  long  residences  among  them  of  Colonel  Cruise  and  Mr.  Earle,  to 
be  still  cannibals.  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  Attacotti,  a  Caledonian  nation 
of  the  fourth  century, — '^  if,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of 
Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed;  we  may  contemplate  in  the  Scottish  hisiOTy 
the  opposite  extremes  of  lavage  and  civilised  life.  Such  reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  our  ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope  that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in 
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•ome  Aitnra  ^%,  the  Hume  of  the  nuthern  hemisphere."  Recent  yowm  iifkt  in  their 
opiniona  m  to  the  benefit  which  these  islands,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  those  of  the  Soutii 
BBu,  derive  from  the  various  relivious  missionaries  who  are  stationed  upon  them.  Captaim 
Beechey  and  Kotsebue,  and  Mr.  Earle,  accuse  these  persons  of  teaching  nothing  but  awe- 
ticism ;  and  the  last  attributes  the  progress  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  in  civilisation  to 
the  whalers  who  touch  there.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  education  which  thia 
elass  of  mariners  receives,  Mr.  Earle's  really  seems  to  be  a  bold  opinion.  The  interesting 
works  o^  Mr.  Nicholas,  Colonel  Cruise,  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Ctewart,  pre- 
sent a  different  and  (we  should  think)  a  truer  picture  of  the  labours  of  these  isolated  and 
pious  men.  We  think  the  missionaries  right  in  mdulging  the  passion  of  the  New  Zealand- 
ers  tor  English  clothing,  and  in  not  waiting  till  they  can  master  all  the  difficulties  and 
subtleties  of  the  English,  but  in  at  once  translating  the  Gospels  into  the  great  Polynesian 
languages,  and  in  teaching  their  children  to  read  those  translations.  To  translate  a  work 
into  the  language  of  the  learner,  is  to  explain  it  at  the  same  time.  To  teach  the  learner 
the  language  in  which  a  work  is  written,  often  leaves  the  meaning  of  the  work  to  be  itjll 
translated  to  a  foreigner.     True  it  is  that,  till  their  European  costume  shall  become  com- 

Elete  (and  perhaps  even  then),  they  will  look  more  noble  in  their  mat-cloaks :  but  no  bar- 
arous  country  was  ever  civilised  till  the  people  had  adopted  the  costume  of  their  conquer- 
ors ;  and  the  expensive  and  complicated  dress  of  refinement  and  fhshion  is  the  taste  that 
will  lead  the  savage  to  industry  and  the  arts  of  peace — not  the  head-dress  of  plastered  hair, 
and  the  garment  made  fh>m  the  cloth-tree.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  from  Mr.  Earle's  book, 
that  the  more  general  introduction  of  muskets  and  gunpowder  is  found  to  diminish  intestine 
war.  The  savage  sees  that  the  bullet  sets  at  nought  strength  and  supersedes  courage. 
Their  armies,  therefore,  number  muskets  before  they  encounter ;  and,  if  they  find  these  to 
be  equally  matched,  they  settle  the  dispute  amicably.  Thia  is  great  ground  gained ;  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  infknt  education,  European  clothing,  are, 
under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  and  their  generous  subscribers  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  fiuit  following.  Thus  it  is  that  New  Zealand  will,  in  time,  leave  off  the 
practices  of  war  and  cannibalism,  and  become,  what  we  understand  Otaheite  and  Owhyhoe 
actually  to  be,  a  civilised  and  Christianised  country. 
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..„.!..  ..        .     4.  Papua,  or  New  Ouinea.        n  •    .- .  ' 

New  Guinea  is  the  largest  mass  of  southtm  continent  next  to  New  Holland,  being  fhxn 
1200  to  1400  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  160  to  200  miles  in  breadth.  There  seema 
great  reason  to  surmise  that  it  is  one  of  Uie  finest  countries  in  existence.  The  few  navi- 
gators who  have  sailed  along  its  coast  observed  ranges  of  mountains  swelling  behind  each 
other,  their  summits  risuig  in  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  forms,  and  clothed  with 
immense  pine  forests.  The  Dutch  maps  represent  some  of  those  on  the  west  coast  as  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snow,  which  would  imply,  in  this  latitude,  a  height  of  16,000  or  16,000 
feet  The  copious  moisture  which  must  flow  down  from  these  heights,  in  a  climate  ao 
intensely  tropical,  can  scarcely  fail  to  generate  a  most  rich  vegetation,  while  the  close  con- 
tiguity and  similar  climate  of  the  Spice  Islands,  afford  a  presumption,  that  their  valued  pro- 
ducts may  find  here  a  congenial  soiL  Yet  this  tempting  region  has  been  left  almost  a  terra 
incognita,  having  been  generally  viewed  only  from  a  distance  by  navigators,  except  Forrest, 
who  landed  at  several  points  of  its  northern  coast  Some  recent  observations  have  also  been 
made  by  the  French  navigatoro  Duperrey  and  Lesson.  The  population,  like  that  of  New 
Holland,  was  found  to  consist  of  Papuans,  or  Oriental  negroes,  mingled  with  the  still  ruder 
race  of  the  Haraforas,  who  inhabit  the  interior  mountains.  These  Papuans  appear  to  be  s 
degree  farther  advanced  in  the  social  scale  than  the  New  Hollanders.  This  is  shown  in 
the  very  singular  construction  of  their  huts,  raised  on  elevated  planks  or  stages,  resting 
npon  piAes  that  are  fixed  usually  in  the  water.  This  scheme  is  supposed  by  Forrest  to  he 
adopted  with  a  view  to  security  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  particularly  of  the  Hara- 
foras. These  houses,  which  are  divided  among  a  number  of  families,  have  a  door  botli 
towards  land  and  sea,  so  that,  according  to  the  quarter  whence  danger  comes,  they  may 
betake  themselves  either  to  their  vessels  or  to  the  woods.  They  construct  and  ornament 
their  canoes  on  a  large  scale,  and  show  considerable  skill  in  fishing.  They  not  only  wage 
deadly  war  a^inst  each  other,  but  manifest  a  particular  jealousy  and  hmtility  towards 
strangers,  which  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  what  they  suffer  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Borneo  and  Celebef?,  who  make  frequent  iniVMids,  and  carr}-  them  off  as  slaves.  These 
vessels  also  carry  away  trepang,  edible  birds'-nedta,  and  tortoise-shell  The  Dutch,  in  1828, 
formed  a  settlement  in  Triton  Bay,  in  lat  3°  S3'. 

The  Louisiade  is  the  name  given  by  Bougainville  to  a  range  of  broken  shores  which  he 
passed  at  the  western  extremity  of  New  Guinea.  He  ranked  them  as  an  archipelago;  but 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  they  do  not  all  form  part  of  one  large  peninsula,  and  even  whether 
tliat  peninsula  be  not  part  of  New  Guinea.  The  aspect  of  both  appears  tc  be  nearly  th« 
some,  except  that  the  natives  seem  to  be  still  ruder.        v.  ,  .  <.     .  .  .,r ;,  .  rr-     T.i  f 
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6.  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland, 

A  series  of  Urgfe  {froupa  of  iilnnda,  beginniiiff  near  the  north-eaatem  boundary  of  New 
Guinea,  ranges  in  a  circuitoua  line  parallel  to  New  Holland,  and  in  the  direction  of  New 
Zealand,  though  stopping  considerably  short  of  it  Thoir  anpect  is  various,  but  in  general 
inounuinous  and  often  rugged,  as  in  the  other  regions  of  Australasia ;  like  which,  also,  they 
contain  valleys,  and  even  plains,  covered  with  the  most  profuse  vegetation.  The  inhibitunta 
are  divided  between  the  two  great  races,  the  Papuan,  or  Oriental  negro,  little,  ugly,  and 
black ;  and  the  Malay,  taller,  of  a  dingy  brown,  and  of  more  pleasing  features.  Ail  the 
ialands  exhibit  only  varieties  of  the  most  savage  form  of  social  existence.  They  are  little 
known  or  frequented,  as  the  route  of  the  circumnavigator  usually  leads  him  from  the  Society 
Islands  into  the  sea  between  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  avoiding  the  coral  rocjis  scat- 
tered through  the  Australasian  gulfs.  The  group  of  New  Britain,  New  ueland,  New  Hanover, 
and  other  smaller  islands,  was  partially  seen  by  Le  Maire,  and  ufterwards  examined  with 
some  care  by  Dampier  and  D'Entrecasteaux.  Carteret  alin  viewed  a  detached  and  more 
westerly  part,  which  he  called  Admiralty  Islands,  and  which  appeared  better  cultivated,  and 
inhabited  by  a  more  civilised  race,  than  the  others.  Some  more  recent  observations  have 
been  made  by  M.  Lesson  and  his  companions.  The  whole  group  lies  between  the  first  and 
sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  and,  were  Arrowsmith's  map  (which  is  laid  down,  howe7er, 
upon  the  most  conjectural  data)  followed,  one  should  estimate  the  superficial  extent  at  16,000 
English  square  miles.  New  Ireland  is  very  thickly  wooded,  and  amung  its  trees  are  men- 
tioned the  Areca  palm,  and  even  the  nuttne^.  The  natives  are  Papuans,  but  are  considered 
by  the  French  navigators  to  be  the  most  civilised  in  this  archipelago.  They  have  templet, 
and  a  regular  fbrm  of  idolatrous  worship. 

6.  Solomon  Iilande. 

The  Archipelago  called  Solomon  Islands  was,  as  already  noticed,  discovered,  and  that 
name  given  to  them,  by  Mendana,  in  1607.  They  were  forgotten  fbr  two  centuries,  till 
Carteret,  in  1767,  and  afterwards  Bougainville  and  Lieutenant  Shortland,  passed  several  of 
the  groaw  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Egroont,  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  New 
GeorTia.  Some  retain  the  Spanish  names  of  Isabel,  San  Christoval,  &c. ;  while  to  others 
Boug' mville  gave  his  own  and  that  of  Choiseul.  The  prevailing  population  is  Papuan, 
and  as  black  as  the  African  negro,  but  with  a  mixture  of  tne  Malays.  They  appeared  to  ba 
numerous,  subject  to  the  sway  of  an  abaolute  prince,  and  warlike.  Both  Mendana  and 
BougainvUle  were  led  to  suppose  them  addicted  to  feeding  upon  human  flesh.  . ..    .*  • 


7.  New  Hebridet. 


The  New  Hebrides  are  a  group  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  above,  first  discovered  by 
Quiros,  in  1606,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Archipelago  del  Espiritu  Santo :  Bougainville 
allerwaids  touched  at  these  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  New  Cyclades ;  while 
Cook,  who  examined  them  more  dUigently  than  anv  of  his  predecessors,  bestowed  upon  them 
that  of  New  Hebrides,  to  which  we  adhere ;  but  the  continental  geograp^hers  maintain  that 
the  Spaniards,  as  the  fint  discoverers,  are  entitled  t'.  have  their  appellation  received  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  still  given  to  the  principal  island ;  while  to  other  con- 
siderable ones  Bougainville  gave  the  name 
of  lies  de  Lepreux,  and  Cook  those  of  Tanna 
and  Mallicolo.  These  islands  are  generally 
covered  with  high  mountains,  from  some  of 
which  flame  is  seen  issuing.  The  territory^ 
as  usual  in  volcanic  countries,  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  finely  watered  by  numerous  rivu- 
lets. The  natives  belonrf  generally  to  the 
Papuan  race ;  but  those  of^allicolo  are,  even 
beyond  its  general  average,  diminutive,  mean, 
and  ugly ;  while  those  of  Tanna  (Jig.  917.) 
are,  on  the  contrary,  taller  and  handsomer 
than  almost  any  other  specimen  yet  seen. 
They  are  both  extremely  active,  apile,  and 
intelligent:  the  Mallicolese,  in  particular. 
Appeared  a  most  determined  and  energetic  race.  They  go  almost  naked,  and  have  few  or 
no  arts  and  manufactures;  but  their  weapons  are  constructed  with  peculiar  skill;  and  the 
tribes  are  almost  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other ;  yet  in  their  social  intercourse  thev  are 
mild  and  trlenilly.  Fcrstcr  reckons  the  pupuktion  at  200,000,  of  which  he  supposes  Tuuna 
to  contain  20,000,  and  Mallicolo  50,000. 


NstivM  of  Tanna. 


DESCRIPTIVE  OEOORAPHY. 


FiUiTTn 


•  i-v      .  Aim         8.  New  Calrnhnia.    ,'A  A 

Nflir  Calwlonk,  t  krife  {Btand,  VM)  iiiiloa  Ion;;,  and  (H)  brawl,  fertni  tfic  loatliern  tnmiinii. 
lioQ  ot'thia  great  chain  of  arohipvUgoeii.  It  in  trnvcrMMl  by  a  continuouM  ran(r«  of  inountiimt, 

which  rear  their  conical  heada  to  a  cuimideralilc  heiufht, 
gi7  .  awl  throw  out  branohea,  which  pretwint  their  rocky  *'-<c)« 

towurda  th«  aea.  Th()U((h  water  ia  aomowhnt  abundant, 
a  gtetkt  part  of  tho  soil  in  ao  rocky  and  aandy  a«  to  be 
by  no  tneana  fertile.  Forater  raloa  the  |>opulution  tt 
MMNN);  but  D'Entrecaateaux  does  not  think  it  can 
exceed  half  that  number,  aa  it  ia  alnHMt  wholly  coniiii> 
ed  to  the  cout,  where  a  aupply  of  flah  can  be  obtained 
The  natives  (jiff.  017.)  afford  decided  apecimena  of  th«i 
rude  and  diminutive  forma  of  the  Papuan  or  Orientnl 
nei 


'apui 
Th^y  have  been  painted  in  tn«  moat  oppoaito 

^rriofi,  and  devouren  of  human  fleah ;  but  the  fact  ia,  that,  in  aavage  life,  nothing  ia  more 


Mm  •nd  Wmaaa  of  N«w  CiMonlt. 


iffTO.     i'hey  have  been  pamted  m  in«  moat  opp 
ooioun  by  Cook  and  by  D'Entrecaateaux ;  by  the  one 


coloun  by 
aa  mild,  fti 


iendly,  and  courteous;  bv  the  other  oa  fierce 


common  than  the  preaentation  of  theaa  two  Mtremea,  according  to  the  oiroumatanoM  under 
Which  the  people  are  viewed.  n  ^mt  t.' 


CHAPTER  n. 
POLYNBBIA. 


•S-SfJKJy.l 


PoLTimiA,  or  "  the  many  ialea,"  is  the  name  which  g^eoffTaphen  have  now  generaliv 
ureed  to  (rive  to  numerous  groupa  with  which  a  great  part  or  the  Pacific  OcMin  is  atudded. 
While  the  islands  which  compose  Australasia  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  apitroach  the  cha* 
raoter  of  continents,  those  of  Polynesia  are  ao  amall  that  moat  of  them  can  scarcely  aspire 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 


PA«Tin. 


Ao\»  the  diminutive  appellation  of  islets.  Yet  they  are  bo  numeroas,  and  Ibllow  in  snch 
close  succession,  that  they  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  region  of  the  globe  bearing  a 
oeculiar  aspect  and  character. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  over  which  these  numerous  islands  are  scattered,  is  a  vast  expanse, 
extending,  in  its  greatest  breadth,  ISO  degrrees,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  globe.  It  is  by  no 
means,  however,  completely  filled  with  the  groups  of  Polynesia.  From  the  shores  of  Asia 
and  Australasia,  indeed,  in  an  east  and  south-east  direction,  they  cloaelv  follow  each  other 
to  about  130°  W.  long.,  or  for  the  space  of  nearly  100°  of  longitude.  From  north  to  south 
they  range  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  nearly  50  degrees  of  latitude. 
Beyond  these  limits,  northward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  eastward  to  the  continent  of  America, 
and  southward  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  scarcely  a  rock  rises  to  interrupt  the  unbroken  waste 
of  the  Pacific. 

These  islands  rank  with  the  most  fruicfiil  and  smiling  regions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Their  situation,  altogether  between  the  tropics,  and  beaten  by  the  rays  of  an  equatorid  sun, 
might  havp  given  them  a  parched  soil  and  a  burning  and  pestilential  climate.  These  evil* 
are  averted  by  the  moisture  and  breezes  from  such  an  extent  of  surrounding  ocean,  and  by 
the  interior  mountains,  which  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  a  very  Icily  height  Several  of 
the  Polynesian  peaks  approach  the  elevation  of  those  in  the  great  continents.  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Mouna  Rao.  is  about  16,000  feet,  Mouna  Koah  about  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  Otaheite,  Oroeno  rises  to  10,800,  and  Tobronu  to  9500  feet.  Most  of 
the  other  islands  have  mountains  inferior,  but  considerable.  An  exception  is,  indeed,  formed 
by  the  coral  islands,  those  peculiar  structures  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  inces- 
sant labour  of  myriads  of  insects.  As  the  formation  ceases  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surfiice 
of  the  ocean,  these  islands  are  merely  a  few  feet  above  its  level,  and  are  visible  to  the  navi- 
gator only  by  the  trees  which  rise  fi-om  their  flat  surface.  The  higher  islands  are  indented 
by  deep  bays,  and  finely  variegated  by  streams  descending  fix>m  the  mountains;  but  their 
extent  does  not  admit  the  formation  of  rivers  or  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Scot.  IL — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Oeology. 

Easter  Island.  2000  miles  firom  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  1500  from  the  nearest  inhabited 
islands,  Pitcairn  Island  excepted,  which  has  been  peopled  by  Europeans,  is  of  igneous  origin, 
and  said  by  navigators  to  be  studded  with  volcanoes. 

Ducie's  Island  is  of  coral  formation ;  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lagoon  or  lake  in  the  centre, 
which  is  partly  enclosed  by  trees,  and  partly  by  low  coral  flats  scarcely  above  the  water's 
edge.  The  height  of  the  soil  upon  the  island  is  about  twelve  feet,  above  which  trees  rise 
fourteen  feet  more,  making  its  greatest  elevation  about  twenty-six  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Elizabeth  or  Henderson  Island.  "  We  found  that  this  island,"  says  Captain  King,  "dif- 
fered essentially  from  all  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  belonged  to  a  peculiar  formation,  very 
few  instances  of  which  are  in  existence.  Wateoo  and  Savage  Islands,  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  are  of  this  number,  and  perhaps,  also.  Maiden  Island,  visited  by  Lord  Byron.  The 
island  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  has  a  flat  surface  nearly  eighty  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  all  sides  except  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  perpendicular  clifis,  about 
fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coral,  more  or  less  porous,  honeycombed  at  tlie 
surface,  and  hardening  into  a  compact  calcareous  substance  within,  possessing  the  fracture 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  with  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  throtigh  it  The  dead 
coral,  of  which  the  higher  part  of  the  island  is  composed,  is  nearly  circumscribed  by  ledges 
of  living  coral,  which  project  beyond  each  other  at  different  depths ;  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island  the  first  of  these  had  an  easy  slope  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
yards,  when  it  terminated  abruptly  about  three  fathoms  under  water.  The  next  ledge  had 
a  greater  descent,  and  extended  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  with  twenty-five 
fiiMoms  over  it  and  there  ended  as  abruptly  as  the  former,  a  short  distance  beyond  which  no 
bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  hundred  fathoms  of  line."  This  island  appears  to  have 
been  raised  above  the  sea  through  Plutonian  agency. 

Gambier^s  Islands.  This  group  consists  of  five  large  islands  and  several  small  ones,  all 
situated  in  a  lagoon  formed  by  a  reef  of  coral.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  six  milns  in 
length,  and  rises  into  tv;o  peaks,  elevated  1248  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the  islands  are  steep 
and  rugged,  particularly  Marsh  Island,  which  at  a  distance  resembles  a  ship.  The  external 
form  of  these  islands  at  once  conveys  an  impression  of  their  volcanic  ori/^in,  and  oti  exsmi- 

.nntinn  thov  nil  nnruinro/]  tn  Vu*  pnninna/wf  nf*  n-tplra  fnmnoH  thrniiflrh  inpnoniia  oivont.v  Tha 
— • J   r-i ■ —    —    —    1 -•    •—• —  •—•••—»    .^..,._p,..    .^..-»—   _Q.,..wj. 

rocks  are  vcsiciiliir  basaltic  lava  and  tufa;  in  which  various  zeolites,  calcedonies,  jaspers, 
and  calcareous  spars  occur.  These  rocks  are  traversed  by  veins  or  dikes,  ranging  from  east 
to  west  of  a  compact  volcanic  rock  abounding  in  olivine.  Forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  rugged  and  lofty  igneous  rocks,  is  a  series  of  low  islands,  owing  their  construction  to 
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loyrtadt  of  minute  loophjrtoi,  endowed  with  a  power  which  enables  them  to  aeereto  calcare> 
ouH  matter  in  such  quantity  as  to  rear  the  roagrniAcent  structure  many  leagues  in  circumfer^ 
nnce.  A  great  wall  of  this  kind  already  surrounds  the  islands,  and  by  the  continued  labour 
of  these  submarine  animals  is  fast  approaching  the  surface  of  the  water  in  all  its  parts.  On 
the  north-east  side  it  already  bears  a  fertile  soil,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea  sustains 
trees,  and  affiirds  even  a  habitation  to  man.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  dips  from  tiiirty  to 
forty  feet  beneath  the  sur&ce,  as  if  purposely  to  affoid  access  to  shipping  to  the  lagoon 
within.  "  All  the  islands,"  continues  Captain  King,  **  we  subsequently  visited  were  similar 
to  these,  in  having  their  western  or  eastern  side  more  advanced  Uian  the  opposite  one.  The 
outer  side  of  the  wall  springs  fit)m  unfathomable  depths ;  the  inner  descends  with  a  slope 
to  about  120  or  160  feet  below  the  surftce.  This  abruptness  causes  Uie  sea  to  break  aiid 
expend  its  fury  upon  the  reef,  without  disturbing  the  waters  in  the  lagoon.  The  coral  ani- 
malB  consequently  rear  their  delicate  structure  there  without  apprehension  of  violence,  and 
form  their  submarine  grottoes  in  all  the  varied  shapes  which  fancy  can  'magine.  They 
have  already  encircled  each  of  these  islands  with  a  barrier,  which  they  are  daily  extending, 
And  have  reared  knolls  so  closely  as  almost  to  occupy  all  the  northern  part  of  the  lagooa 
More  independent  bodies  are  in  other  parts  bringing  to  the  surface  numerous  isolated 
columns,  tending  to  the  same  end ;  and  all  seems  to  be  going  on  with  such  activity,  that  a 
speculative  imagination  might  picture  to  itself,  at  no  very  remote  period,  one  vast  plain 
covering  the  whole  of  the  lagoon,  yielding  forests  of  bread  fhiit,  cocoa-nuts,  ajid  other  trees, 
and  ultimately  sustenance  to  a  numerous  population  and  a  variety  of  animals  subservient  to 
their  use." 

Coral  Islands.  Lord  Hook  Island,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Serle  Island,  Whitsunday  Island, 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  Lagoon  Island,  Thoum  Cap  Island,  Egmont  Island,  Barrow  Island, 
Carysfort  Island,  Osnaburg  Island,  Byam  Martin  Island,  Gloucester  Island,  Bow  Island,  are 
throughout  of  coral  formation ;  and  Captain  King  adds,  "  the  islands  which  were  visited 
between  Bow  Island  and  Otaheite  were  all  of  the  same  character  of  formation  as  those  just 
enumerated :  one  of  these  he  named  Melville,  another  Croker  Island.  The  coral  islands  c^ 
this  group  are  thirty-two  in  number ;  the  largest  of  them  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  less  than  one  mile." 

Otaheite.  This  island  appears  like  one  lofty  moiintain,  intersected  with  deep  green  valleys, 
bounded  by  dark  rocks,  and  terminating  above  in  a  double  summit,  Oroena  and  Pitohiti,  Uie 
most  elevated  of  which  is  said  to  be  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rocks  arc 
of  an  igneous  origin,  and  principally  common  and  amygdalous  basalt.  The  amygdaloidal 
basalt  affords  apophylite,  needlestone,  chabasite,  and  analcime,  and  the  common  basalt 
embedded  auffite,  hornblende,  and  large  masses  of  granular  olivine.  Hofiinan,  who  accom- 
panied Kotzebue,  observed,  besides  the  minerals  just  mentioned,  in  some  cavities  siliceous 
stalactites  in  the  process  of  formation ;  and  the  same  naturalist  found  rocks  of  clinkstone,  with 
embedded  crystal  of  glassy  felspar,  some  varieties  of  which  much  resembled  trachyte.  He 
also  met  with  large  masses  of  syenite  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
detecting  this  rocK  in  situ.  The  islands  of  Huaheine,  Otaha,  Ulietea,  Borabora,  and  Maura, 
are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  Marquesas:  hence  they  may  be  considered  basaltic 
islands,  wi'*i  volcanic  craters  of  eruption. 

Marquesas.  The  highest  of  this  group,  the  island  of  Dominica  (Ohiwaua),  may,  in  Von 
Buch's  opinion,  prove  to  be  a  trachytic  principal  volcano,  with  a  crater.  The  other  isles 
appear  to  belong  to  the  basaltic  class.  In  these  islands  the  sea  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  there  being  no  protecting  coi^l  reefe,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  tliose  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Friendly  Islands  are  generally  low,  few  of  them  attaining  a  height  of  some  hundred 
ftet;  but  the  small  volcano,  Tofua,  rises  to  a  greater  height,  probably  3000  fbet  It  appears 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity ;  for  every  time  it  has  been  visited  symptoms  of  agitation  have 
been  observed.  As  stated  by  Buch,  a  great  stream  of  lava,  flowing  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  the  sea,  produced  frightfiil  ravages ;  and  Cap<^ain  Edwards,  in  the  Pandora,  found 
the  volcano  in  full  activity.  From  the  pumice  which  covers  the  coast  of  Tongataboo  and 
Anamoka,  it  would  i  leem  that  the  mountain  is  formed  of  trachyte.  In  the  northern  part  of 
this  group,  and  in  Jie  most  northern  island,  Grardner's  Island,  in  17°  57'  S.  lat  184°  6'  E. 
long.,  Captain  Edwards,  in  1731,  observed  traces  of  a  recent  eruption,  and  smoke  rose  every- 
where from  tl:<!  bonier  of  the  table-land. 

New  Hebruic'.  The  Island  ->f  Ahrym,  in  this  group,  contains  an  active  volcano;  and  the 
same  thing  is  stated  by  Forster  with  regard  to  that  of  Taxna. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  eight  islands  forming  this  group  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  coral  reefs  and  banks  on  the  coasts,  the  prevailing  rocks  are  lavas  of  vari- 
ous descripti-jns,  basalt,  with  olivine  and  augite,  clinkstone  porphyry  (probably  trachvte),  and 
amygdalui)',  with  zeolite.  Hoffmann  mentions  severe  craters  in  the  blaiid  of  (Sahu  (Woahoo); 
craters  v.ere  also  noticed  by  the  same  naturalist  in  Maui  (Mowee).  Hawai,  the  Owhyhee 
of  Captain  Cook,  is  the  largest  and  most  elevated  island  of  this  volcanic  group.  Its  structure 
and  composition,  like  that  of  most  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
Besides  the  great  volcano  of  Kirauea,  so  graphically  described  by  Ellis  in  his  Polynesian 
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ttesearchea,  which  is  in  activity,  then  mre  several  in  an  extio^niished  state.  One  of  them, 
Mouna  Roa,ia  calculated  by  Captain  King  at  16,020  feet  in  height,  estimating  it  according  to 
the  tropical  line  of  snow.  Another,  Mouna  Koah,  the  peaks  of  which  are  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  cannot  be  leas,  he  thinks,  than  18,400  feet  Mr.  Ellis  reckons  the  height  at 
between  15,000  and  16,000  feet.  The  whole  island  of  Hawai,  indeed,  embracing  a  space  of 
,4000  square  miles,  is,  according  to  Ellis,  one  mass  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matter,  io 
di&rent  stages  of  decomposition. 

.  Soutk  Shetland  and  South  Orkney  hUmd$.  In  these  remote  and  little  known  islandik, 
judging  from  the  few  specimens  brought  to  Europe  by  that  enterprising  officer  Weddell,  and 
some  oth«r  navigators,  we  can  only  say,  generally,  that,  although  primitive  rocks,  and  also 
those  of  the  secondary  class,  occur,  the  volcanic  appear  to  be  the  most  frequent ;  and  that,  id 
some  islands,  volcanic  action  is  still  perceptible.  Weddell,  in  his  interesting  voyage  towards 
the  South  Pole,  remarks,  that,  on  passing  within  200  yards  of  Bridgman's  Island,  in  S.  kt 
62°,  he  observed  ranoke  issuing  with  great  violence  through  fissures  in  the  rocks.  The 
l<^iest  land  among  the  South  Shetlands,  according  to  Weddell,  is  in  James's  Island,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  most  southern  islands  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  the  world  are  those  named,  fay  the  same  nautical  discoverer,  Hope  Island,  and 
Jameson's  Island,  situated  in  S.  lat.  63°.  The  most  northern  known  land  is  also  insular,  viz. 
Ross's  Island,  in  N.  lat  80°  45^'. 

Juan  Fernandez.  This  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  con- 
•isting  of  very  high  land,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  rises  to  8005  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr. 
Caldcleugh,  the  only  geologist  who  has  examined  the  island,  could  discover  no  trace  of  a 
modern  voI>^ano,  said  to  exist  there  by  former  visiters :  all  the  rocks,  according  to  him,  wmA 
of  basaltic  greenstone,  or  rather  basalt  embedded  with  olivine. 

The  GalUpagos  form  a  very  characteristic  volcanic  group.  The  jffincipal  volcano  lies  in 
the  most  westerly  island,  viz.  Narborough  Island,  which  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  of  them  all. 
Lieutenant  Shillibeer;  on  the  4th  of  August  1814,  observed  two  volcanoes  in  this  island  in 
a  state  of  activity.  Captain  ILlII  describes  another  of  the  group,  viz.  Abington  Island,  of 
basaltic  formation,  traversed  by  many  craters  of  eruption.  I^rd  ^ron,  on  March  26, 1825, 
landed  on  Albermarle  Island,  which,  he  remarks,  is  the  largest  and  loftiest  of  the  Gallapegos 
froup ;  and  that  several  extinct  craters  shoW  that  fire  has,  at  no  remote  period,  been  as  active 
there  as  it  then  was  in  Narborough  and  some  others.  "  Its  length,"  continues  Lord  Byron, 
"  from  north  to  south,  is  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  the  souUiern  end  appears  t>^  be  well 
wooded.  The  heat  was  very  great  as  we  approached  the  land,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
64° ;  and  as  we  shot  into  the  cove  we  disturbed  such  a  number  of  aquatic  birds  and  other 
animals,  that  we  were  nearly  deafened  with  their  wild  and  piercing  cries.  The  place  is 
like  a  now  creation :  the  birds  and  beasts  do  not  get  out  of  our  way ;  the  pelicans  and  sea- 
lions  look  in  our  fiices,  as  if  we  had  no  right  to  intrude  on  their  solitude;  the  small  birds  are 
«o  tame  that  they  hop  upon  our  feet;  and  all  this  amidst  volcanoes  which  sre  burning  around 
OS  on  either  hand.  Altogether,  it  is  as  wild  and  desolate  a  scene  as  imaginaticn  can  picture." 

SoBssoT.  2. — Botany. 

The  numerous  groups  of  islands  scattered  throughout  the  vast  Pacific  afford  a  very  varied 
vegetation,  and,  what  most  concerns  both  us  and  the  natives  of  them,  a  considerable  number 
of  highly  useful  plants.    Among  the  esculent  ones  will  especially  rank 

"  that  tree  which  in  unfiiiling  itoret 
The  itaff  of  life  ipontaneout  poun, 
And  to  thoae  louthern  islands  yieMJi 
The  produce  of  our  labour'd  flelds," 

the  Bread-fruit  {Artoearfua  inpisa)  (Jig.  919.),  which  is  to  the  natives  of  these  islands  the 
principal  article  of  diet    They  are  fond  of  it  and  it  evidently  suits  their  constitutions,  as  a 

very  perceptible  improvement  is  often  witnessed  in 
the  appearance  of  the  people  a  few  weeks  after  the 
bread-ftiiit  season  has  commenced.  For  the  chiefs  if  is 
usually  dressed  three  times  a  day;  but  the  poorer 
classes  seldom  cook  it  more  than  once  a  day,  and  even 
rebake  it  on  the  next.  Various  are  the  modes  of  prepar- 
ing this  valuable  fruit  Sometimes  the  rtati  ves  of  a  dis- 
trict assemble  to  prepare  it  in  a  large  and  common  oven, 
when  it  is  called  opia  This  is  done  Yy  digging  a 
large  pit  20  or  30  feet  round,  and  filling  it  witii  fire- 
wood and  large  stones,  tiii  the  heat  almost  brings  the 
latter  to  a  state  of  liquefiiction,  wh<)k>  the  covering  is 
removed,  and  many  hundreds  of  ripe  bread-lhiit 
thrown  in,  with  a  few  leaves  laid  over  them ;  the  re- 
maining hot  stones  are  placed  above  them,  and  the 
jMacMptM «—«—  whole  covered  with  leavos  and  earth.    It  remains  io 
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this  state  a  day  or  two,  when  the  parties  to  whom  the  ftvit  belongs  dig  a  bole  and  take  out 
what  they  want,  till  the  whole  is  consumed.  Bread-fruit  thus  baked  will  keep  good  for 
svveml  weeks  after  the  oven  is  opened.  This  process  is  much  discontinued  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  owing  to  the  debauchery,  rioUng,  feasting,  and  sleeping,  which  used 
to  follow  the  opening  of  an  opio  oven. 

Sometimes  the  fruit  undergoes  fermentation,  by  being  piled  in  heaps  and  beaten  to  a  kind 
of  paste,  when  it  is  called  mahi.  It  keeps  many  months,  and,  though  sour  and  indigestible, 
is  considered  good  food  during  the  scarce  seasons.  The  tree  on  which  the  bread-fruit  grows, 
besides  producing  three  or  four  regular  crops  annually,  and  being  seldom  quite  destitute  of 
ripe  fruit,  furnishes  a  valuable  resin,  that  is  used  for  making  tight  the  scams  of  the  canoes. 
The  bark  of  the  young  branches  affords  cloth,  and  the  trunks  a  valuable  timber,  of  which 
canoes,  houses,  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  the  people,  are  manufactured.  There  are  50 
varieties  of  this  tree,  the  principal  being  the  Paea  {Arlocarptu  incUa),  and  the  Ura  Maohe 
(i.  itUegrifolia). 

In  the  ^ndwich  Islands  the  bread-fruit  is  usually  eaten  green,  when  ite  rind  is  thin,  but 
hard,  like  that  of  a  melon,  and  entirely  covered  with  slightly  marked  and  small  pentagonal 
sections.  It  is  cooked  by  throwing  it  immediately  on  the  fire,  when  the  outer  coat  becomes 
charred,  and  the  inner  parts  only  roast  like  a  potato,  which  it  resembles  in  general  con- 
sistency, though  it  is  rather  more  spongy,  and  the  whole,  when  the  rind  is  removed,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  beautifiil  light-coloured  smoking  loaf.  The  taste  is  like  the  hard-boiled  yolk 
of  an  egg,  slightly  astringent;  very  good  as  a  vegetable,  though  to  English  palates  forming 
but  a  very  indifferent  sutetitute  for  bread. 

The  low  intratropical  islands  of  Polynesia  yield  Cocoaruuts  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
which  ore  called  Haari,  and,  after  the  bread-fruit,  may  be  considered  ^e  most  serviceable 
fruits.  The  tree,  too,  is  useful  and  highly  ornamental,  imparting  to  the  landscape  all  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  equatorial  verdure ;  but  so  well  is  it  known,  by  fbrming  a  striking 
feature  in  all  Oriental  views,  that  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  describe  ite  straight  and  tapering 
Ktem,  or  the  beautifiil  crown  of  long  green  leaves  which  it  bears  at  the  summit,  and  whiclv 
.  graceful  plume,  waves  in  the  fitful  breeze,  and  nods  over  the  spreading  wood  or  the 
'  ;  shrubbery.  Unlike  the  bread-fruit,  plantain,  and  almost  every  tree  affording  valuable 
!  .'hich  require  a  fertile  soil  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  the  cocoa-nut,  though  it  will 
grow  in  the  rich  valleys,  and  beside  the  streams  that  now  through  them,  yet  flourishes  equally 
on  the  barren  sea-beach,  amid  firagtnente  of  coral  and  sand,  where  ite  roote  are  washed  by 
every  rising  tide,  and  on  the  nrid  sides  of  sun-burnt  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  shallow 
and  where  no  stream  is  seen  to  flow.  The  trunk,  whether  in  ite  timber  or  bark,  serves  the 
South  Sea  islanders  for  almost  all  purposes  of  shelter,  protection,  and  defence,  the  best 
bouses,  canoes,  spears,  &c.  being  made  of  it ;  while  the  leaves  serve  for  coverings  to  their 
heads,  and  are  the  emblems  of  authority  used  by  the  chiefs.  The  fibres  that  envelope  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  woven  in  the  loom  of  nature,  afibrd  a  kind  of  cloth  that  is  sometimes 
removed  in  pieces  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  cut  into  jackete  and  shirta  by  the  natives, 
especially  by  the  fishermen,  who  attach  a  cotton  collar  to  the  garment,  and  seem  little 
annoyed  by  ite  wiry  texture.  But  the  fruit  is  the  most  precious  part  of  this  serviceable, 
hardy,  and  beautiful  plant  In  every  stage,  fi-om  ite  first  formation  after  the  fall  of  the 
blasaum,  to  the  hard,  dry,  and  ripe  nut  that  has  almost  begun  to  germinate,  the  fruit  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  tree;  and,  in  one  way  or  other,  ite  pulp,  milk,  kernel, 
husk,  or  oil,  are  all  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the. South  Sea  islanders. 

The  Yam  is  afforded  by  the  roote  of  Dioscorea  alata  (Jig.  920.),  which  is  cultivated  with 
much  care,  though  for  that  very  reason  to  no  great  extent.  It  is  requisite  to  plant  it  on  the 
slopes  of  low  hills,  or  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  where  small  terraces  are  purposely  prepared  for 
its  reception,  covered  \ .  ith  rich  earth,  or  decaying  leaves.  The  roote  are  highly  nutritive 
and  well-flavoured,  and  are  prepared  for  food  either  by  baking  or  boiling.  As  they  may  be 
preserved  longer  out  of  the  ground  than  any  other  vegetable,  and  thus  fiirm  an  excellent  sea 
stock,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  yams  are  not  more  extensively  grown  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Taro  is  the  root  of  Arum  esculentum,  a  plant  that  forms  the  chief  article  of  cultivation  in 
the  Sandwich  and  other  Polynesian  islands,  answering  to  these  nations  the  double  purpose 
of  vegetables  and  bread.  The  root  requires  to  be  planted  in  a  hard  soil,  and  kept  covered 
with  water  from  nine  to  fifteen  months,  when  it  is  fit  to  eat,  though  it  increases  in  .size  and 
excellence  for  two  years  or  more.  In  the  natural  state,  both  the  foliage  and  roots  of  tara 
huve  all  the  pungent  acrid  qualities  that  mark  the  genus  to  which  the  plant  beloirgs ;  hut 
these  are  so  dissipated  by  cooking,  whether  baking  or  boiling,  that  they  become  mild  and 
palatable,  with  no  peculiar  flavour  more  than  belongs  to  good  bread.  The  islanders  bake  the 
root  in  the  native  ovens,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bread-firuit,  already  denoribed,  and  then  beat 
iiie  paste  into  a  mass  like  dough,  called  Poe.  It  is  eaten  by  thrusting  the  fore-finger  of  the 
right  hand  into  the  mass,  and  securing  as  much  as  will  adhere  to  it,  paosing  it  into  the 
mouth  with  a  hasty  revolving  motion  or  the  hand  and  finger.  The  only  name  of  the  latter 
ii  derived  from  this  use  of  it,  "  Karina  Poe,"  the  Poe  Finger. 
A  kind  of  bread,  rhiefly  used  on  festive  occasions,  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Pie 
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(Pheileo  Tacca,  or  Taeca  frinnatifida)  (Jig.  921.\  which,  thoueh  a  snmtaneoua  production 
of  the  soil,  ifl  also  cultivated  in  the  native  gardens,  by  means  of  which  much  fineif  roots  are 
obtained.  The  root  is  beaten  to  pulp  and  subjected  to  repeated  washiiigs,  by  which  it 
becomes  tasteless  and  colourless,  wn3n  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  fit  for  use.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  when  the  natives  shall  have  acquired  a  better  method  of  preparing  it,  this  may 
become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  vip  with  the  West  Indian  arrow-root  in  appea^ 
uwe,  as  it  already  does  in  quality. 


Diowoira  Atata. 


Taeea  PinnatUlda. 


More  rich  and  sweet  to  the  taste  than  the  cocoa-nut  or  bread-fruit,  yet  far  less  serviceaUe 
u  food,  is  the  Maia  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  by  which  name  they  indiscriminately  ca]| 
both  the  Plantain  and  Banana  (the  Musa  sapientum  and  M.  paradisiaea).  These  are  indi- 
genous, though  cultivated ;  their  fruit  is  rich  and  nutritive,  yet  tco  common  in  the  tropics  to 
need  a  particular  description  here.  There  are,  perhaps,  thirty  cultivated  varieties,  beaidei) 
nearly  twenty  wild  ones,  which  are  also  large  and  useful.  The  Orea,  or  Maiden  Plantain, 
comes  to  the  highest  perfection,  end  is  truly  delicious.  The  stalk  is  seldom  more  than  eight 
to  twelve  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  fine  specimens  of  tropical  verdure,  being  oflen  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  long,  nearly  two  feet  wide,  of  a  delicate  pea-green  colour  when  recent,  but  rich 
Ivight  yellow  when  dry.  The  fruit  is  about  nine  inches  long,  somewhat  like  a  cucumber, 
except  that  it  has  frequently  well-tiefined  angles,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  tri- 
angular or  quadrangular,  when  ripe  of  a  delicate  yello^  hue.  Sixty  or  seventy  fruits  ore 
sometimes  attached  to  one  stalk.  Each  plantain  produces  only  one  bunch  of  nruit,  and  is 
then  removed,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  suckers  that  rise  round  the  root :  if  Uiese  be 
four  or  five  feet  high  when  the  parent  stem  is  cut  down,  they  will  bear  in  about  twelve 
months.  The  plantain  fruit  is  always  acceptable,  and  resembles  in  flavour  a  soft  and  sweet, 
but  not  very  juicy  pear :  it  is  good  in  milic,  and  also  in  puddings  and  pies,  and,  when  fei- 
mented,  makes  excellent  vinegar. 

In  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  bread-fruit  is  scarce,  the  natives  supply  the  defi- 
ciency with  the  fruit  of  the  lyi^pe,  or  Rata,  a  native  chestnut  (Jnocarpua  edulis).  This  is 
a  tree  of  stately  growth  and  splendid  foliage,  i-arely  seen  in  high  grounds,  but  generally 
flourishing  on  the  margin  of  streams,  the  course  of  which  may  Ik  frequently  traced  by  the 
unbroken  line  of  native  chestnuts  towering  above  the  humbler  trees.  The  singular  trunk 
generally  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  without  a  branch,  and  then  has  large  umbrageous  arms; 
but  its  chief  feature  is  the  supporting  stems  or  buttresses,  which  it  throws  out  from  large 

{trojections  on  the  stem,  and  \7hich,  striking  root  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  appear 
ike  so  many  planks  covered  with  bark,  and  placed  around  the  original  tree.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  but  perishable :  the  nuts  hang  in  clusters,  covered  with  a  tliin  husk ;  they  are 
generally  pulled  when  green,  and  eaten  roasted.  The  Vi,  or  Brazilian  Plum  (Spondiai 
dulcia),  is  an  abundant  and  excellent  fruit,  oval,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  not  unlike  a  very 
large  magnum  bonum  plum.  The  Ahio  (Euffenia  malaccenais)  is  perhaps  the  most  juicy 
among  the  indigenous  productions  of  the  Society  Islands.  It  resembles  in  its  shape  a  smali 
apple,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour,  containing  a  white  and  juicy,  but  rather  iatii- 
pid,  pulp.  Like  the  Vi,  it  bears  but  once  a  year,  and  is  in  season  two  or  three  montba 
Both  these  trees  are  propagated  by  seed. 

Three  species  of  fern  afford  food ;  the  Pteris  esculenta,  Polypodium  Medulla  (Fprster) 
and  p.  dichntomuin  (Thunberg). 

Besides  the  valuable  esculent  plants  now  mentioned,  is  the  Sugar-cane,  or  To  {Saccha- 
rvm  qfficinarum),  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  perhaps  conoes 
to  greater  perfection  there  ..'^an  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  was  formerly  cultivated 
t«  be  eaten  raw ;  the  na'ives  on  a  journey  often  carry  a  piece  of  sugar-cane,  which  fiir 
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niolips  a  sweet  and  nourishing  juice,  appeasing  at  once  both  hunger  and  thirst  Within  a 
few  years  they  have  been  tau^t  to  extract  the  juice,  and  by  boiling  it  prepare  a  very  good 
RUi;ar. 

These  various  indigenous  productbns  are  not  only  eatnn  when  dressed,  as  taken  flnom  the 
tree  or  dug  from  the  ground,  but  by  a  diversity  of  combinations  several  excellent  kinds  of 
tijod  are  prepared  from  them,  which  may  be  termed  the  confectionary  or  made  dishes  of  thr 
gotitli  Sea  ialiinders.  With  ripe  bread-fruit  and  plantain  mixed,  they  prepare  Pepe,  which, 
when  baked,  is  not  unlike  soft  gingerbread.  A  composition  of  arrow-root  and  grated  cocoa- 
krrnel  is  called  Taota ;  and  of  arrow-root  and  plantain  they  make  a  number  of  sweet  pud- 
dings, which  are  folded  in  leaves,  and  baked  in  the  native  ovens.  A  sauce  is  furnished  b« 
till*  ripe  cocoa-nut,  sliced,  and  put  into  a  calabash  of  salt  water,  which  they  shake  daily  till 
tlie  nut  be  dissolved.  This  is  called  Mitiaro,  and,  though  most  nauseous,  ia  eaten  as  sauce 
to  fish,  bread-fruit,  and  almost  every  article  of  food. 

The  native  fruits  of  the  South  Sea  islands  are  delicious,  and  their  number  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical  productions.  Oranges,  shad- 
docks, and  limes  were  originally  introduced  by  Captains  Cook,  Bligh,  and  Vancouver.  Vines, 
which  were  cultivated  successfully  by  the  missionaries,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
native  wars.  Citrons,  tamarinds,  pine-apples,  guavas.  Cape  mulberries,  and  tigs,  with  cus- 
tard apples  {Anona  triloba),  and  coffee  plants,  uirive  well.  Many  foreign  vegetables  have 
been  tried,  but  they  do  not  answer,  any  more  than  Wheat ;  still  pumpkins,  melons,  water- 
melons, cucumbers,  cabbages,  and  French  beans,  succeed  tolerably. 

To  the  list  of  esculent  vegetables,  fruits,  and  roots,  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  many 
mi^ht  be  added ;  but  these  suffice  to  show  the  abundance,  diveroity,  nntritiveness,  delicacy, 
and  richness  of  the  provisions  spontaneously  fiirnished  to  gratify  tlie  palate  and  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Polvnesia.  Here  man  appears  to  live  only  for  enjoyment, 
and  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  where  every  desire  is  satisfied,  and  even  the  fear  of  want 
is  unknown.  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  a  bounty  so  diversified  and  profiise,  it  i« 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  sliould  be  neither  recognised  nor 
acknowledged,  or  that  His  mercies  should  foster  insensibility  and  alienate  the  hearts  of  th« 
participants  of  His  bounty.    Such,  however,  was  the  melancholy  tact,  although 

"  The  loil  untill'd 
Pour'd  forth  «pontaneoiii  and  abundant  hnrveati. 
The  fnresta  cast  their  flruita,  in  husk  or  rind, 
Yielding  sweet  Icerncli  or  delicioui  pulp, 
Sino^h  oil,  cool  milli,  and  unfermented  wine. 
In  rich  and  ezquivite  variety ; 
On  these  tin)  indolent  inhabitants 
Fed  without  care  or  forefbought." 

The  art  of  preparing  a  spirituous  liquor  from  the  saccharine  Ti  root  (Drartma  terminalu) 
{Jig.  922.)  was  unhappily  soon  teamed,  and  communicated  from  the  natives  of  one  group  of 

islands  to  another,  and  all  the  demoralising  and  debasing  enecta 
of  drunkenness  were  proportionably  exhibited.  The  root  may 
certainly  be  used  for  many  valuable  purposes ;  it  is  sweet  and 
palatable  when  baked,  and  a  kind  of  beer,  very  suitable  for  sea^ 
store,  is  procured  firom  it  by  fermentation ;  but  much  the  greater 
part  is  employed  in  making  an  inebriating  liquor  that  the  natives 
use  in  great  quantities.  Whole  districts  frequently  united  to 
erect  what  might  be  termed  a  public  still,  which,  though  rude 
and  unbightly,  answered  the  purpose  too  well.  A  rude  frag- 
ment of  rock,  excavated  below  to  contain  fire,  and  surmountM 
by  the  end  of  a  large  hollow  tree,  in  which  the  macerated  Ti 
Vi2         ^^KHSM  ''^^  ^^  placed,  afforded  the  chief  materials ;  while  a  bamboo 

8«  vSitHOw  cane,  placed  in  a  trough  of  cold  water,  condensed  the  distilled 

vapour,  which  flowed  into  a  calabash  or  other  vessel  set  below 
to  receive  it.  When  all  was  ready,  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
district  assembled  to  drink  the  Ava,  as  this  spirit  was  called ; 
and  they  continued  so  employed  for  several  days  together,  qua& 
fing  the  liquor  as  it  issued  firom  the  still,  and  then  sinking  into 
a  state  of  the  most  indescribable  wretchedness,  or  often  practising  the  most  ferocious  bar^ 
barities.  Sometimes,  in  a  deserted  still-house,  may  yet  be  seen  the  fragments  of  the  rude 
iniler  and  its  other  appendages  scattered  in  confusion  on  the  ground,  and  among  them  the 
dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  those  v.ho  had  been  murdered  in  the  frays  that  generally  ended 
their  dissipation.  Even  the  crews  of  European  vessels  have  been  inhumanly  murdered  on 
these  occasions.  The  Ava  root  might  probably  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  medicine ; 
Mr.  Collie,  the  surgeon  of  Capt.  Beechey's  voyage,  having  attested  its  efficacy  in  cases  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  which  it  removed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  even  seemed  to  produce  a  reno- 
vating efiect  on  the  whole  constitution.  A  representation  of  the  Tahitian  still,  with  many 
particulars  respectmg  the  Ava,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Ellis's  interesting  work,  the  Polyne- 
$ian  Retearchet. 
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Ctipt.  Beeehey  states,  that  the  roots  and  stalks  of  a  species  of  Pepper  (Piper  methyaticum) 
Wive  also  been  distilled  in  many  of  the  islands;  and  though  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits 
\aa  much  superseded  the  use  of  \va,  that  intoxication,  with  its  attendant  demoralisation,  is 
kr  more  prevalent  than  former  The  colour  of  Ava  made  from  the  pepper  resembles  thick 
iirty  water,  and  its  taste  is  so  nauseous,  that  it  was  customary  to  swaJlow  a  hearty  draught 
»f  water  sfler  the  intoxicating  dose,  to  remove  its  unpleasant  taste  and  burning  effects. 

For  clothing,  the  Polynesians  livail  themselves  greatly  of  the  bark  afforded  by  the  Morva 
^Brotutonetia)  papyrifera,  or  Paper  Mulberry  {Jig.  ©28.).    The  manufacture  of  cloth, 

which  is  a  tedious  process,  and  the  weaving  of  mats,  which 
sometimes  serve  for  garments  as  well  as  for  bedding,  fkll  to  the 
department  of  the  women.  The  inner  bark  is  taken  off  in  a 
sn:gle  piece,  by  a  longitudinal  incision  from  end  to  end  of  the 
trunk ;  it  is  scraped,  spread  out,  rolled  and  flattened,  and  so  left 
to  dry ;  the  addition  or  other  pieces  being  sometimes  made,  to 
increase  the  diameter.  The  wooden  mallets  with  which  the 
bark  is  beaten  are  four-sided ;  one  side  being  smooth,  the  second 
coarsely  grooved,  the  third  fiirrowed  more  finely,  and  the  fourth 
closely  checked  in  squareii  or  diamonds ;  and  Uius  the  pattern 
may  be  varied,  and  cloth  may  be  produced,  either  smooth,  striped 
like  dimity,  finely  corded  like  muslin,  or  with  a  small  check 
like  diaper.  The  thickness  of  the  cloth  is  various;  some  being 
like  stout  paper,  or  morocco  leather,  and  others  as  fine  and  trans- 
parent as  Italian  crape.  The  cloth  for  sleeping,  which  is  the 
largest  and  thickest,  is  made  of  ten  sheets  fastened  together, 
and  is  as  large  as  a  common  counterpane.  This  kind  of  cloth  takes  a  beautiful  dye,  and 
much  taste  is  exercised  by  the  natives  in  blending  the  hues  and  figures.  The  best  is  little 
inferior  in  appearance  to  fine  chintz ;  but  its  perishable  nature  (for  it  will  not  bear  wetting), 
and  the  labour  requisite  for  preparing  it,  render  it  a  costly  article.  Occasionally  the  nu lives 
steep  the  cloth  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  which  chips  of  sandal-wood,  or  the  fragrant  berries  of  the 
Pandanus,  have  been  infused,  thus  rendering  it  impervious  to  water,  and  imparting  a  per- 
fume ;  but  even  this  kind  does  not  last  many  weeks.  Five  pieces,  each  four  yanls  long, 
are  requisite  to  make  on  Pau,  as  the  cloth  which  the  women  wear  round  the  waist  is 
called. 

The  leaves  of  the  Pandanus  odoratissima  afford  a  very  large  kind  of  mat,  generally  used 
for  laying  on  floors,  sometimes  twenty  yards  square,  and  beautifully  fine,  like  the  braid  of  a 
Leghorn  bonnet  Sometimes  they  are  quite  white,  or  dyed  of  diflerent  colours,  and  finished 
with  a  rich  fringe  it  the  end.  Necklaces,  composed  of  the  fragrant  nut  of  this  kind  of  Palm, 
or  Screw  pine,  are  worn  round  the  neck  on  festive  occasions. 

The  Tutui  tree,  the  Viriviri,  and  the  Sandal-wood,  must  close  our  imperfect  account  of 
the  vegetable  treasures  of  these  highly  favoured  islands.  The  first,  or  Aleurites  triloba 
g-.  (Jig.  924.),  affords  a  nut,  which  was  the  principal  substitute  for  can- 

**"  ^  dies  among  the  islanders  before  the  introduction  of  oil  by  the  whale 

ships.     It  is  full  of  a  rich  oil,  and  afler  being  slightly  baked  ia 
formed  into  torches  by  stringing  thirty  or  forty  nuts  together  on  a 
rush,  and  enclosing  four  or  five  of  these  strings  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Ti  (Dracana  terminalis),  or  Hala  (Pandanus  odoratissima).  Aflcr 
being  lighted,  before  one  nut  is  consumed,  the  flame  communicates 
to  the  oil  of  the  one  below ;  and  as  the  blaze  expires,  the  shell  of 
the  exhausted  nut  is  struck  off,  till  the  whole  is  consumed.    I'he 
tree  also  yields  a  gum  used  in  preparing  the  native  cloth,  and  tiis 
bark  aflbrds  a  permanent  dye ;  still  the  nuts  are  the  most  precious 
part.    Sometimes  they  are  burnt  to  charcoal  and  pulverised,  for  tat- 
tooing the  skin,  painting  canoes,  &c. 
The  Viriviri  is  the  Erythrina  Corallodendron,  a  beautiful  tree,  covered  with  splendid  flow- 
ers, and  yielding  a  delightful  shade.     The  f"<se  with  which  cuttings  of  it  strike  root,  and 
the  lightness  and  fine  grain  of  the  wood,  rendei    t  valuable  for  fences,  and  the  best  canoea 
and  surf  boards  are  made  of  it 

The  Sandal-wood  of  the  South  Sea  islands  is  considered  by  Capt  Beeehey  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  East  Indies  (Sanlalum  album) ;  but  the  specimens  brought  home  by  the  natu« 
ralists  of  that  expedition  prove  it  to  bo  the  Santalum  Freycinetianum  (fg.  926.)  of  Gaiidi- 
chaud,  in  FreycineVs  Voyage,  p.  442  to  445.  It  is,  according  to  that  navigator,  the  only 
commercial  production  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  a  tolerably  heavy  and  solid  wood; 
and,  after  the  sap  or  part  next  the  bark  has  been  taken  off,  is  of  a  light  yellow  or  brown 
eCiGu',  containing  a  quantity  of  aromatic  oil.  Aithouffh  a  plani  of  slow  growth,  it  is  found 
in  abundance  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  cut  down  in  great 
quantities  by  the  natives,  as  it  constitutes  their  principal  article  of  exportation.  It  is  brought 
down  to  the  beach  in  pieces,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  to  eight  feet 
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long,  to  small  aticin,  not  mora  than  an  inch  thick,  and  a  fbot  and  a  half  loniflf.    ft  is  sold  by 
weight ;  and  the  merchants,  who  exchange  fbr  it  articles  of  European 

03^   ^1^  ../.A  or  Chinese  manufacture,  take  it  to  the  Canton  market,  whore  it  ia 

bought  by  the  Chinese,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  incense  to  bum 
in  their  i^pl  temples. 

The  Sandal-wood,  it  is  known,  requires  many  years  to  arrive  at  a 
fit  state  for  the  market,  and,  its  cultivatirai  not  having  been  attended 
to,  the  wood  is  becoming  scarce,  while  the  debt  of  the  nation  is  con- 
siderably increased.  During  Capt.  Bcechey's  visit,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  attending  the  collection  of  this  wood,  it  became  neces* 
sary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  a  pekul  (or  133  lbs.)  each,  which 
they  were  required  to  bring  from  the  mountains  under  a  penalty  of 
four  dollars,  and  to  deposit  with  the  authorities  of  Honoruru.    The 

Sreater  pert  of  the  wood  brought  in  was  small  and  crooked,  and  only 
t  for  the  use  of  the  joe-houses  in  China,  where  it  is  burned  as  in 
Buitelom  FrerdnrtiMum.    gg„gg.  [y^^^  t|,g  consumption  of  it  there  is  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  for  its  disuse  in  those  places  of  worship.    The  odour  of  the  sandal-wood  of  the 
Sandwich  Islande  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  India. 

SuMEOT.  3. — Zoology 
The  Zoological  character  of  the  South  Sea  islands  has  already  been  indicated  in  our 
^neral  observations  upon  Australasia.  There  are,  however,  many  local  peculiarities ;  but 
the  zoology  of  this  division  is  still  obscure ;  for  it  has  been  little  visited,  since  the  voyages 
of  the  celebrated  Banks,  by  scientific  naturalists.  The  quadrupeds  are  so  few  that  they 
hardly  deserve  notice ;  nor  do  any  of  the  islands  seem  to  possess  a  single  species  of  kan^ra- 
roo.  The  birds  are  little  better  known :  the  lories  are  of  that  particular  section  named  7W- 
ehioglosms,  or  parrakeet  lories,  a  group  dispersed  over  the  whole  Oceanic  Islands,  and  abun- 
dant in  New  Holland,  while  the  honey-suckers  aro  but  slight  deviations  from  those  forms 
common  to  Australia  Proper.  As  yet,  therefore,  we  cannot  name  among  the  land-birds,  any 
distinct  genus  peculiar  to  this  division ;  although,  in  all  probability,  future  disooveries  may 
bring  some  to  light 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeography. 

The  discovery  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  has  been  one  of  the  leading  achievements  of 
modern  maritime  enterprise.  They  were  entirely  unknown  till  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  America  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1513,  however, 
Magellan  passed  through  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  measured  the  ontire  breadth 
of  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  southward  of  most  of  these  islands,  touching  only  at  the  Ladrones, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Philippines.  Drake  and  Cavendish,  whose  circumnavigation 
was  connected  with  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  crossed 
the  ocean  too  far  north  to  come  in  contact  with  the  principal  groups. 

The  Spaniards,  about  the  end  of  the  century,  made  considerable  ef&rts  to  explore  the 
South  Sea  from  Peru.  Mendana,  in  1575,  discovered  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  Solomon 
Isles;  and,  twenty  years  afler,  in  proceeding  to  found  a  colony  there,  he  lighted  upon  a 
^up  called  from  him  the  Mendana,  or,  from  his  employer,  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Quiros, 
in  the  voyage  distinguished  by  the  discovery  of  New  Holland,  passed  a  considerable  and 
fine  island,  which  he  named  Sagittaria,  and  which  tb*e  is  great  reason  to  suppose  was 
Otaheite. 

The  Dutch  succeeded  in  the  career  of  austral  discovery.  In  1615-16,  Schouten  and  Le 
Maire  doubled  Cape  Horn,  discovering  Staaten  Land,  and  the  Straits  bearing  the  name  of 
the  latter  navigator.  About  the  same  time  Tasman,  from  Java,  performed  the  important 
voyage  in  which,  after  discovering  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Zealand,  he  arrived  at  the 
interesting  group  of  the  IiVien&ly  Islands.  Roggewein,  also,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
in  crossing  the  Pacific,  made  several  discoveries,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  Easter  Island. 

It  was  England,  however,  which,  under  the  reign  and  auspices  of  George'III.,  mainly 
achieved  the  exploration  of  this  remote  and  interesting  portion  of  the  globe.  The  series  of 
voyages  fitted  out  by  government  began  with  those  of  Byro>  "'"His,  and  Carteret.  Wallis 
was  the  first  who  certainly  touched  on  the  beautifiil  shores  or  v^taheite ;  and  a  number  of 
detached  islands  were  brought  to  light  by  these  navigators.  Biit  the  three  voyages  of  Cook, 
between  1767  and  1779,  formed  the  grandest  era  of  Oceanic  discovery.  If  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Islands  had  been  already  known,  he  was  the  fjrst  who  made  careful  observations 
on  the  character  and  social  state  of  the  remarkable  tribes  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  The 
important  group  of  the  Sandwich  islands  was  entirely  discovered  by  him,  though,  from  an 
unhappy  misunderstanding,  they  proved  the  fatal  scene  of  his  untimely  death.  The  operap 
tions  of  the  same  illustrious  navigator  in  the  Australasian  islands,  on  the  shores  of  America, 
and  in  the  arctic  seas  north  and  south  of  these  latitudes,  do  not  belong  to  the  present  sub- 
ject.   At  the  close  »(  the  career  of  Cook,  all  the  leading  outlines  of  the  Polynesian  region 
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iud  been  explored ;  and  the  efibrta  of  Vancouver,  his  micceaaor,  were  chiefly  employed  Iq 
completinff  the  survey  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Yet  ample  and  curious  glean< 
ir.K8  were  still  left  for  Bougfainville,  the  contemporary  of  Cook ;  for  Perouse,  Labillardi^re, 
•nd  D'Entrccastoaux,  afterwards  sent  out  by  the  French  government,  who  still  more  recently 
employed  Frcycinet,  Duperrey,  D'Urville,  and  Laplace.  American  navi^tors  have  mode 
some  important  discoveries  and  some  interesting  observations.  Something  still  remained 
ibr  the  Russian  navigators  Knisenstern  and  Kotzebue,  and  for  Captain  Beecney,  not  to  men- 
tion other  names  of  secondary  importance.  There  probably  remain  still  detached  islands, 
and  even  small  groups,  in  this  great  expanse  of  ocean,  tu  reward  the  search  of  future  navi< 
gators. 

European  intercourse,  during  the  present  century,  has  effected  a  remarkable  change  upon 
these  islands.  Among  the  most  active  agents  have  been  the  English  and  American  mission- 
aries :  a  party  of  the  former,  sent  out  by  the  London  society,  were  in  1797  landed  in  Ota- 
beite,  by  Captain  Wilson,  from  the  ship  Duff.  Their  labours  were  attended  with  little  success, 
till  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  when,  in  consequence  of  events  which  will  be 
noticed  in  treating  of  that  island,  they  succeeded  in  overthrowing  idolatry,  with  the  bloody 
and  superstitious  rites  connected  with  it,  and  in  acquiring  an  almost  paramount  influence 
over  prince  and  people.  This  influence  they  have,  in  subservience  to  their  main  object, 
employed  in  studiously  instructing  the  natives  in  civilised  habits,  and  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
try of*^  Europe;  efforts  which  have  been  attended  with  a  certain  though  not  complete 
success.  A  similar  change,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  effected  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  the  agency  of  Ame;  :an  missionaries.  Another  cause  has  acted  powerfully  upon 
this  quarter  of  the  world.  Since  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other  great  mari- 
time nations  have  extended  their  navigation  to  the  most  distant  seas,  these  islands,  once 
considered  so  remote,  have  been  included  within  the  regular  commercial  lines  by  which  the 
ocean  is  traversed.  As  the  route  from  Britain  to  her  Australian  settlements  by  Cape  Hon 
is  nearly  equidistant  with  that  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  vessels  frequently  prefer  it,  and 
are  thus  leid  to  touch  for  refreshment  at  the  Society  Islands.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are 
situated  in  the  route  to  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  in  that  of  the  fbr 
trade  from  north-west  America  to  China.  Hence  their  harbours  are  sometimes  crowded 
with  vessels,  and  American  merchants  have  even  settled  in  their  ports.  The  mariners  and 
missionaries,  two  very  opposite  characters,  do  not  always  act  in  unison,  or  report  very  fiivour- 
ably  of  each  other ;  but  they  have  combined  in  producing  a  somewhat  grotesque  mixture  of 
the  arts,  manners,  and  civilisation  of  Europe,  with  the  rude  and  licentious  habits  to  •voich 
the  people  were  previously  addicted. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  political  state  of  these  islands  is  simple,  though  not  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  a  stage  of  social  life  The  people  do  not  enjoy  the  rude  independence  of 
savage  life,  nor  are  any  of  the  governments  moulded  into  a  republican  form.  They  are  ruled 
by  chiefs,  in  an  absolute  or  at  feast  arbitrary  manner,  with  a  power  only  controlled  by  the 
influence  of  inferior  chiefo  who  hold  sway  over  particular  districts.  These  higher  classes, 
being  exempted  from  labour,  and  better  fed  than  their  inferiors,  are  so  much  taller  and  hand- 
somer, that  they  appear  almost  like  a  different  race.  Yet,  amid  this  great  distinction  of 
ranks,  no  very  strict  police  is  maintained ;  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  b  in  general  left 
to  the  private  resentment  of  the  injured  party. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  these  islands,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  are  not,  perhaps, 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  region.  Their  situation,  entirely  within  the  tropic  i,  mifrht 
have  eirposed  them  to  be  scorched  l^neath  the  solar  influence ;  but  the  vapours  exnaled  from 
the  vast  ocean  which  washes  their  shores,  and  the  interior  "linences,  secure  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  humidity,  which,  combined  with  the  warmth,  produces  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  the  seat  of  powerful  volcanic  action,  others  are  steep  and  rocky; 
but  many  are  clothed  to  the  summit  with  majestic  forests,  and  the  plains  which  they  water 
KB  adapted  to  the  finest  species  of  tropical  produce.  Their  small  extent,  however,  and 
remote  situation,  preclude  the  expectation  that  they  will  ever  compete  with  tropical  America 
or  India,  in  supplying  Europe  with  these  valuable  commodities. 

Agriculture  is  by  no  means  altogether  neglected ;  though  its  operations  are  in  many  places 
nearly  superseded  by  the  spontaneous  profusion  with  which  nature  furnishes  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  even  of  luxury.  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  covered,  almost 
without  culture,  with  forests  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  bread-firuit  tree.  Nearly  their 
only  labour  consists  in  raising,  upon  small  cleared  spots,  the  potato  and  the  yam,  as  additions 
to  their  diet.  The  only  domestic  animals  are  the  hog  and  the  dog,  both  used  us  iuou,  aou 
forming  luxuries  which  appear  only  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  missionaries  have  made 
attempts  to  introduce  the  larger  and  more  useful  quadrupeds,  but  without  effect,  through  tiiL 
carelessness  and  imorovidence  of  the  natives.    In  the  Friendlv  Islands  a  ttiae  industriaus 
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■pirit  is  perceptible ;  the  fleldi  are  well  cultivated,  and  laid  out  with  neatness  and  order. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders,  havinff  a  soil  comparatively  arid  and  barren,  have  exerted  still 
greater  diligence,  not  only  in  tilUge  and  enclosure,  but  in  extensive  and  elaborate  proct^sses 
for  irrigation.  The  absence.  Captain  Beechey  observes,  of  the  green  and  shady  forests  of 
Otttheite,  produces,  at  f.rst  view,  an  unfavourable  impression ;  but,  on  mounting  the  hills, 
every  valley  is  seen  covered  with  plantations  of  taro,  the  vegetable  substance  on  which 
these  islanders  chiefly  subsist.  According  to  very  recent  accounts,  European  settlers  have 
introduced  into  Otaheite  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  of  good  quality,  sufficient  tor  the  supply 
of  the  surrounding  islands. 

Manufactures  and  arts  are  by  no  means  in  so  forward  a  state ;  yet  the  natives  produce 
Bonie  fine  fabrics  for  the  accommodation  and  ornament  of  the  chiefs.  From  the  bark  of 
cortain  trees  are  prepared  cloths  of  considerable  beauty ;  while  iroin  othor  substalices  very 
fine  mats  are  plaited.  Feathers  are  often  fVamed  into  splendid  and  fantastic  liead-dressea. 
The  progress  in  the  useful  arts  is  the  more  meritorious,  as  the  natives  are  destitute  of  the 
most  important  instrument,  iron ;  a  want  so  much  felt,  that,  at  their  first  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  the  smallest  and  rudest  fragments  of  that  metal  were  received  in  exchange  for 
a  large  value  in  commodities,  and  were  prized  almost  like  silver  and  gold  in  Europe.  It  is 
surprising  how  tolerably  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  implements  of  stone,  hard  wood,  or 
bone,  which  were  rendered  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  industiy.  In  particu- 
lar, they  had  succeeded  with  these  imperfect  means  in  constructing  spacious  and  commodi- 
ous canoes,  fitted  not  only  for  navigating  round  their  coasts,  and  from  one  nuighbouring 
island  to  another,  but  for  performing  with  safety  vo]^ages  over  a  great  extent  of  the  Pacific. 
Some,  destined  for  state  or  for  war,  are  highly,  and,  indeed,  fiuitasticallv  ornamented ;  others 
are  diligently  employed  in  fishing,  whence  the  people  derive  their  chief  supply  of  animal 
food.  The  military  implements,  as  usual  in  such  societies,  are  variously  and  skilfully 
fbmed.  The  missionaries  have  shown  an  enlightened  zeal  to  introduce  European  arts  and 
industrv.  A  carpenter  and  a  weaver  were  sent  to  Otaheite ;  and  even  a  cotton  factory,  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  chiefs,  was  established  at  Eimeo.  The  people,  under  the  first 
impulse  of  novelty,  worked  hard,  and  produced  a  cloth  somewhat  coarse,  but  solid  and  dura- 
ble. Thev  soon,  however,  began  to  tire  of  continued  application,  and  the  fabric  has  not  yet 
Diade  mucn  progress.  Captain  Beechey  dreads  that  the  composure  and  indifierence  which 
they  nanifest  on  such  subjects  will  be  the  bane  of  their  future  prosperity.  It  is  very  well, 
diey  say,  for  Europeans  to  work,  who  need  fine  clo^^os  and  fine  ships,  but  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  abundance  in  which  nature  has  placed  them.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  intp .course  with  Europeans  will  inspiie  2  taste  for  their  arts  and  luxu- 
ries, and  a  willingnes'>  to  make  exertior.s  in  order  to  procure  them. 

Commerce,  unlfitf)  of  the  most  limited  internal  kind,  had  no  existence  till  very  recently. 
These  islands,  however  fertile,  have  no  commodities  which  can  bear  the  cost  of  a  distant 
conveyance,  ex(  jpt  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  finds  a  ready  market 
m  China,  but  is  beginning  to  be  exhausted.  Their  ports  are  frequented  almost  solely  by 
ships  on  their  way  to  the  whale-fisheries  or  across  the  Pacific.  These  vessels,  arriving  aflnr 
along  and  exhat  sting  voyage,  stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  supplies,  and  are  often  dis- 
posed to  spend  some  time  in  refitting  and  restoring  the  health  of  their  crews:  they  afford 
thus  a  considerable  market  for  the  timber,  fruits,  and  live  stock  produced  on  the  islands. 
According  to  a  late  statement,  the  number  of  vessels  annually  touching  at  Otaheite  amount 
to  2U0 ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  said  to  be  frequented  by  more  than  double  that  number. 
From  Captain  Beechey's  report,  the  time  appears  to  be  past  when  a  few  beads  and  bits  of 
broken  iron  were  sufficient  to  procure  a  copious  supply ;  nothing  but  good  cloth  and  hard 
dollars  bear  now  a  value  in  this  market 

Sect,  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  population  of  this  numerous  insular  range  has  never  been  estimated,  unless  by  the 
most  uncertain  conjectures.  Those  formed  by  Cook  and  Forster  were  so  large,  that  Hassel, 
calculating  from  them,  assigns  to  the  whole  no  less  than  1,400,000.  The  observations  ot 
recent  travellers,  and  particularly  of  the  missionaries,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  number  is 
very  grossly  exaggerated.  We  cannot  quote  any  opinion  of  M.  Balbi,  who  has  mixed  Poly- 
nesia with  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  There  appear  no  means  of  arriving  at  precision  on 
the  subject;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  500,000  would  be  rather  above  than  under  the 
entire  population  of  this  region. 

Social  life,  among  these  islanders,  presents  peculiar  and  picturesque  aspects.  Instead  of 
those  fierce  and  gloomy  propensities  which  usually  sway  the  breast  of  savage  tribes,  their 
manners  are  distinguished  by  a  courtesy,  gaiety,  and  amenity,  which,  combined  with  the 
beauty  and  abundance  with  which  the  land  is  g'fted,  made  it  appear  to  the  first  voyagers 
like  a  terrestrial  paradise.  These  flattering  appearances,  however,  proved  in  many  reapecta 
to  be  very  fallacious.  Amid  the  lavish  kindness  with  which  Europeans  were  greeted,  they 
Boon  discovered  an  universal  propensity  to  pilfering,  while  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex  was 
not  proof  against  nvils  buttons,  or  the  most  iiwignificant  toys.    These  fiiults  were,  doubtless, 
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■gl^vated  by  the  attractive  nature  of  these  new  and  temptin|f  objecta ;  bnt  It  was,  rnor»i 
over,  aoon  evident,  that  their  dances  and  other  amuBements  were  conducted  in  a  mannur  th« 
moat  levoltingf  to  decorum,  and  that  there  existed  in  Otaheite  a  society  called  arreoy,  who 
made  it  a  regular  system  to  have  wives  in  common,  and  to  put  their  onMorinff  to  dmith.  Nor 
was  infanticide  the  only  practice  marked  by  the  ferocity  of  savage  life.  In  many  of  the 
islands  cannibalism  is  still  practised,  and  in  the  most  polished  there  remain  traces  of  lu 
former  existence.  Even  in  Otaheite,  war  is  carried  on  in  the  most  atrocious  spirit  of  ven. 
geance.  The  victor,  after  slaying  his  unresisting  enemy,  druadAilly  mangles  his  Mj, 
exclaiming,  "  You  killed  my  father  I  you  robbed  me  of  my  wife  ! "  Sic.  The  people  of  the 
Sandwich  and  Friendly  Islands  were  at  first  considered  more  respectable ;  but  their  charao 
ter,  on  further  acquaintam  n,  was  found  to  be  stained  with  practices  equally  revolting. 

The  nu\ive  religion  of  these  islandera  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  darkest  forms  of  8u|)cr 
■t.ition.  It  not  only  gives  no  support  to  virtue,  but  uifords  full  sanction  to  the  most  crue. 
and  dissolute  practices.  Even  the  tiagitious  society  of  arreoy  was  supposed  to  poesesu  a 
peculiar  nnctity.    Not  only  animab  were  offered  in  profusion,  but  human  victims  were 

universally  sacrificed  on  the  bloody  nl. 
tare  of  the  Polynesian  divinities.  Their 
moroM,  or  temples  (fig.  926.),  are  long 
low  enclosures,  commonly  of  stone,  in 
the  depth  of  forests,  and  surrounded  with 
trees.  One  of  the  observances  whirh 
most  powerfully  influenced  their  habituRl 
existence  was  that  of  taboo,  a  speciea  of 
prohibition,  which  a  person,  in  honour  of 
his  fiivourite  divinity,  may  impose  upon 
himself,  upon  any  part  of  his  body,  his 
„         .,      ,  house,  his  boat,  or  whatever  belongs  to 
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him.  The  chief  has  an  extensive  power 
to  taboo  any  individual  or  any  part  of  the  island  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  tabooed  object 
must  remain  sacred ;  it  must  not  be  used,  touched,  or  trod  upon  by  any  human  being,  and 
the  person  who  violates  this  prohibition  imagines  himself  liable  to  the  mysterious  wrath  of 
the  being  in  whose  honour  it  has  been  imposed.  He  is  exposed  also  to  the  furious  and  oflen 
bloody  vengeance  of  the  author  of  the  taboo,  who  considera  his  guardian  power  thus  dig. 
honoured.  This  observance  is  sometimes  usefully  applied  to  the  protection  of  exposed  pro' 
perty  and  cultivated  fields,  but,  in  general,  it  both  imposes  severe  privation,  and  gives  birth 
to  cruel  enmities  and  bloody  outrage. 

The  missionaries,  as  already  observed,  have  attained  a  predominant  influence  in  the  two 
principal  of  liiese  groups.  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  in  their  parting  address,  say, 
seemingly  with  perfect  truth, — "  In  things  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  people,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  look  to  you  for  counsel,  for  instruction,  for  example."  The  present 
king  of  Otaheite,  on  his  accession,  took  the  oath  to  the  missionaries,  was  anointed  and  crown- 
ed  by  them.  So  high  is  the  idea  attached  to  the  character,  that  many  natives  were  found 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  King  George  was  a  missionary !  Spacious  churches  have  been 
built,  which  the  natives  firequent,  decently  dressed,  and  with  a  serious  and  reverential  air. 
Still  the  missionaries  candidly  admit  that  much  is  yet  wanting,  both  as  to  Christian  know- 
ledge and  conduct  The  observance  of  the  SabbaUi,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
their  religious  practice,  seems,  in  a  good  measure,  connected  with  their  ancient  veneration 
for  any  thing  tabooed.  Captain  Beechey  alleges  that  they  venerate  their  bibles,  in  some 
degree,  rather  as  household  gods,  means  of  mysterious  protection,  than  as  sources  of  instruc- 
tion.  Even  those  who  admit  that  birds  have  no  longer  the  power  of  prophecy  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  they  did  not  possess  it  previously  to  the  missionaries'  arrival.  There  appears 
to  be  a  considerable  class,  branded  with  the  name  ouri  outi  (rusty  iron),  who  observe  noitliei 
the  old  nor  the  new  religion,  but  indulge  at  once  in  native  excesses,  and  in  those  of  intoxica- 
tion, which  they  have  learned  from  Europeans.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  undeniable  thm 
the  grossest  superstitions  have  been  demolished,  that  human  victims  no  longer  bleed,  thai 
the  arreoy  society  is  broken  up,  infanticide  has  ceased,  and  public  decorum  is  generally 
observed.  Captains  Beechey  and  Kotzebue,  who  inaintain  that  there  is  no  real  improve 
ment  in  the  morals  of  the  islanders,  judge,  probably,  from  the  effect  of  the  arrival  of  an 
European  vessel,  which  suspends  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  attracts,  in  crowds,  the 
least  orderly  and  respectable  classes.  On  the  whole,  however,  social  life,  throughout  thetie 
islands,  appeara  strangely  compounded  of  three  elements,  which  co-exist,  not  in  harmonious 
combination,  but  in  hostile  collision :  first,  the  rude  licentiousness,  dark  superstition,  and 
wild  gaiety,  which  originally  characterised  the  natives ;  then  the  strict  system  of  reli^^ious 
and  mora!  observance,  which  tlie  miHsionaries  have  studiously  introduced :  lastly,  the  roving 
and  reckless  habits  of  which  the  example  is  set  by  the  numerous  marinera  who  now  visit 
these  shores.  The  missionaries  have  certainly  introduecd  letters  into  these  islands,  where, 
previously,  nothing  of  that  nature  existed ;  neither  hieroglyphics,  pictorial  representations, 
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no'  synboli  of  any  deecription.  Am  won  h  Christianity  was  eatablished,  they  set  on  foot 
ichooU;  and  the  natives  applied  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardour  to  this  nt..  aLquisip 
tioii.  Mr.  Ellis  tells  us,  that  "aged  chiefs  and  priests,  and  hardy  warriors,  with  their  spell- 
iiii;-book8  in  their  hands,  might  be  seen  sitting,  hour  atVer  houi,  on  the  benches  in  the 
kIiuuI'**  by  tlie  side,  perhaps,  of  some  smiling  boy  or  girl,  by  whom  tliey  were  thankful  to  b« 
tauglil  the  use  of  letters."  Yet,  after  the  6rbt  novelty  was  over,  considerable  difficulty  lioa 
been  found  in  obtaining  regular  attendance,  which  yet  is  anxiously  desired,  not  only  with  • 
view  to  instruction,  but  for  forming  the  youth  to  regular  habits.  Btill  a  considerable  num* 
ber  have  thus  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Amusements,  among  a  people  who  subsisted  almost  without  labour,  and  wore  endowed 
with  80  gay  a  disposition,  were  varied,  and  pursued  with  excessive  ardour.  The  most  uni- 
versul  were  the  dances  performed  on  all  occasions  of  pleasure,  worship,  state,  or  ceremoni- 
ous reception.  Those  of  the  first  two  descriptions  were  often  very  exceptionable;  tlie 
others  were  generally  slow  and  stately,  with  graceilil,  and,  sometimes,  fantastic  movements, 
nsenibling  tne  minuet  of  Europe  (fig.  027.).    Athletic  exercises,  particularly  wrestling, 

are  also  very  general.  Sau- 
9*^  .^Mk^    .«K  ^i.  "*  canoes,  bathing,  and 

swimming,  are  so  universal, 
that  the  natives  may  almost 
be  considered  an  amphibi- 
ous race.  The  missionariea 
have  been  blamed  for  ma- 
king a  too  sweeping  pro- 
scription of  all  amusements, 
particularly  the  dance ;  but 
it  is  stated  thi<t  most  of 
them  were  so  closely  con- 
nected with  previous  super- 
stitious and  licentious  hab- 
its, that,  if  any  latitude  had 
been  allowed,  the  people 
would  soon  have  relapsed 
fully  into  their  fommr  dis- 
orders. 

The  habitations  of  these  islanders  are  remarkably  simple,  consisting  merely  of  one  long 
ipailment,  raised  from  the  ground  on  posts,  thatched  witn  palm  leaves,  and  lofl  in  a  great 
meaaure  open  to  the  air.  No  partition  divides  the  inmates  from  each  other ;  the  most  com- 
modious place  is  occupied  by  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  while  the  others  are 
accommodated  according  to  their  respective  dignities.  They  havo  no  regular  times  of 
Bleeping  or  eating,  but  indulge  in  either  according  to  inclination.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
at  least,  the  missionaries  mention,  that  they  seldom  entered  a  house  during  the  day  without 
Bome  of  the  inmates  being  asleep,  or  during  the  night,  without  some  being  awake.  The 
natives  sleep  in  their  ordinary  clothes;  the  only  furniture  consists  of  mats  spread  on  the 
floor,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs,  are  oflen  very  fine,  and  piled  above  each  other  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

The  dress  of  the  Polynesians  consisted  originally  of  the  native  cloths,  already  described, 
wrapped  loosely  round  the  body,  and  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  limbs  and  bowm  uncovered. 
The  head-dress  was  richly  and  oflen  fantasticallv  ornamented  with  feathers  and  long  plaits 
of  human  hair.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  were  tuiid  of  thus  ornamenting  a  singular  species 
of  masks  (Jig.  928.),  in  which  they  delighted  to  disguise  themselves.  European  coinoction 
has  introduced  a  strange  and  grotesque  mixture  of  civilised  cus- 
028      <«R.d.iCdP  toms  and  ornaments.    Captain  Beechey  describes  a  judge  who, 

in  imitation  of  his  brethren  in  England,  had  got  on  a  white 
oakum  wig,  with  long  curls  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  while 
above  were  bright  feathers  and  variously  tinted  plaits  of  human 
hair,  but  beneath  neither  shoes,  stockings,  nor  trousers.  Messrs. 
Tyerman  and  Bennet  saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  an  opulent 
chief,  who,  seeking  to  distinguish  himself  by  peculiar  finery, 
had  put  a  white  shirt  above  a  black  coat,  taking  care  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  under  garment  should  remain  visible.  Similar  odd 
combinations  were  ol»erved  in  all  the  habits  of  life.  The  same 
missionaries  observed  two  queens  conveyed  with  pride  in  one 
wheelbarrow,  though  slowly,  as  the  bearers  were  oflen  obliged 
to  pause  beneath  tne  weight  of  royalty.  The  same  ladies  were 
observed  next  day  collecting  rushes  <n  a  neighbouring  marsh, 
which  their  majesties  bore  on  their  naked  backs  to  be  strewed  on  the  royal  floor.  Under 
the  head  of  ornament,  though  not  of  dress,  we  must  not  omit  tattooing,  that  smgulor  paint* 
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ing  of  which  the  human  ikin  a  the  canvaa.  To  a  great  extent,  it  it  univenal  over  Puly. 
ne«ia,  and  extenda  to  Beveral  of  the  principal  Australuian  ialanda,  particularly  New  Zmp 
land.  There,  and  in  the  MarquesaB,  the  body  of  the  chiefa  ia  entirely  tattooed  over,  leaving 
no  trace  of  the  original  akin  ;  but  in  Otalioite  and  tlie  Sandwich  Iilanda  it  ia  confined  'o 
particular  parta,  especially  the  thigha  and  part  of  the  lega,  being  applied  aometimea  to  tn« 
palniM  of  the  handi,  and  even  to  the  tongue ;  but  the  face  ia  not  thua  diaAgured.  TIm 
reproBentationa  are  aometimea  arbitrary,  but  more  commonly  conaiat  of  animala  rudely 
delintmted,  occanionally  of  atara,  circles,  and  creacenta.  Theae  are  auppoaed  to  indicate  the 
rank  ur  tribe  of  the  pcraon  tattooed,  and  alwj  the  arrival  at  yeara  of  maturity.  They  ir« 
worked  in  with  aharp  instrumenta  of  atone,  and  the  wounda  varioualy  coloured,  either  by  the 
motliera,  or  by  profeasioiial  upcratom ;  and  even  voung  girla  endure  with  fortitude  exquiail* 
torture,  in  the  proud  hope  of  the  dignity  to  which  it  will  raiae  them. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

The  niunerouB  islands  which  atud  thia  part  of  the  Pacide  may  be  divided  into  the  great 

tfroupo  of  the  Friendly,  Society,  Sandwich,  Marqueaaa  or  Mendana,  Caroline,  and  Marianne 
slanda.  The  other  clusters  which  have  been  named  by  navigators  seem  all  to  be  branchei 
or  appendages  of  these  great  archipelagoea.  We  may  add,  however,  the  great  coral  rang* 
and  a  few  detached  ialanda,  that  stand  alone  amid  a  wide  expanae  of  ocean. 

SvaaioT  1. — Society  I$Umd$. 

The  Society  Ialanda  have  excited  a  higher  interest  than  any  other  group  in  the  South 

Sea.     Though  not  the  largest,  tiiey  are  Uie  moat  beautiful,  the  moat  fVuitfiil,  and  those  in 

which  civilisation  and  polished  mannera  have  made  the  greatest  progresa.    They  are  ilso 

thoee  with  which  Europe  has  held  tlie  moet  close  and  intimate  connection. 

Otaheite  (Jig.  9Si8.),  or  Tahiti,  the  largeat  aud  finest  of  theae  islands,  ranks  always  as  the 

brightest  gem  of  the  Pacific.    Thii 
999  H  celebrated  island,  discovered  probably 

by  Quiroa,  under  the  name  of  Sagiu 
taria,  re-diacovered  by  Wallia,  and 
fiiUy  explored  by  Cook,  consista  of  two 
peninsulas,  one  about  ninety,  the  other 
thirty  milca  in  circumference.  The 
interior  rises  into  mountains  lotlier 
than  any  otiiers  in  those  seas,  except 
the  colossal  peaka  in  the  Sandwich 
Vleworotaheiui.  Islands.     Oroeno    and   Tobronu   are 

respectively  of  the  height  of  10,800 
and  0500  fhet;  but,  in  this  genial  climate,  trees  and  verdure  clothe  their  almost  inaccessible 
summits,  and  the  scenery  is  equally  distinguished  by  grandeur  und  beauty.  These  moum 
tains  compose  as  it  were  the  island ;  only  a  narrow  plam  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
sea,  while  their  clif&  in  many  places  breast  the  waves.  The  greater  part  of  the  surfiice 
consists  of  beautiful  hills  and  slopes,  watered  by  clear  streams,  which  dash  in  numeruus 
cascades.  Otaheite  is  nearly  covered  by  one  entire  forest  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana, 
and  other  valuable  trees,  a  few  spots  only  being  cleared  for  the  culture  of  the  yam.  The 
firuits  ripen  at  different  seasons,  according  as  the  mountain  slopes  have  a  northern  or  south- 
ern exposure.  The  Otaheitans  presented  the  most  complete  example,  both  of  what  is 
engaging  in  manners  and  dissolute  in  conduct  among  the  South  Sea  islanders.    The  profli- 

Site  association  of  the  arreoy  was  peculiar  to  it    In  this  island,  however,  the  influence  of 
hristianity  and  civilisation  has  been  earliest  and  moet  fully  felt    On  the  6th  of  March, 
1797,  Captain  Wilson  landed  from  the  ship  Duff  a  party  of  missionaries,  sent  out  by  the 

Enerous  zeal  of  the  London  society.  Although,  however,  they  were  well  treated,  and 
tened  to,  they  could  not  boast,  in  1808,  of  havmg  made  a  single  genuine  convert  They 
soon  after  quitted  Otaheite,  and  left  only  a  few  of  their  number  in  Eimea  A  remarkable 
change,  however,  then  ensued.  Pomarre,  attacked  by  a  body  of  rebellious  subjects,  was 
driven  out  of  Otaheite,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Eimeo.  In  this  distress,  hia  mind  was 
opened  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  and  after  being  with  his  family  among  the 
most  zealous  votaries  of  the  ancient  superstition,  he  made  an  open  profession  of'^Christianity. 
The  cooking  and  eating  of  a  turtle,  always  before  held  as  a  tabooed  animal,  first  publicly 
announced  the  change.  Several  distinguished  chiefs  soon  followed  the  example.  The  daring 
experiment,  made  by  one  of  them  named  Hetotte,  is  particularly  recorded  by  Captain 
Beechey.  It  had  been  hitherto  an  article  of  undoubted  faith  that  whoever  should  eat  any 
portion  of  the  flesh  of  a  hog  offered  in  sacrifice  would  be  punished  with  instant  deatn. 
Hetotte  determined  to  make  the  awful  trial :  he  stole  a  portion  of  the  sacred  pork,  retired 
to  a  corner,  ate  it,  and,  in  dread  suspense,  awaited  the  issue.  Finding,  however,  iimt, 
instead  of  the  threatened  doom,  he  experienced  from  this  food  the  usual  nourishment  and 
refreshment,  he  not  only  abandoned  the  superstition  himself,  but  denounced  it  to  all  his  coun* 
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trymen.  Afler  Eiroeo  had  been  thus  chriatianiatid,  Pomarr«  waa  invited  back  to  OtahaitA 
by  a  strong  Ixidy  of  adherents.  Hia  first  attempt  waa  unsucceaaful ;  but  in  1815  he  com* 
plulely  defeated  the  rebel  and  pagan  armv,  and,  having  lubjecteti  the  whole  island,  overthrow 
Iho  temples  and  altars,  setting  up  the  holy  log,  suppoaed  to  bo  frequently  inspired,  aa  a  poet 
in  hia  kitchen.  Hia  siater  Aunata,  who  aucceedea  nim  in  1827,  aupporta  the  aame  ayatem; 
and  the  miasionariea  have  acquired  an  influence  in  Otaheite,  the  reaulta  of  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.    The  population  of  the  iaiand  waa  eatimated  by  Cook  at 

Xfarda  of  120,000,  whicli  waa  probably  from  the  firat  much  exaggerated .  Captain  Wilaon, 
r  a  careflil  enumeration  in  1797,  iound  little  more  than  16,(W0 ;  and  theae  have  ainco 
diminished  to  ono-lialf.  This  depopulation  aeems  aufflciently  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Ellia  fVom 
the  bloody  wars  among  themaelvea,  with  the  introduction  flit>m  Europe  of  contagious  diaeaaea 
and  of  tlie  uae  of  ardent  apirits. 

The  other  Society  lalands  are  ^neraliy  fine  and  ftuitfUl,  but  do  not  preaent  any  very 
striking  diatinctive  characters.  Eimeo,  or  Morea,  discovered  by  Wallia,  has  a  oeuk  nearly 
8000  feet  high,  and  broad  ridgea  crow  it  in  varioua  directions  and  form  a  rocky  joost ;  but 
wide  well-w«Mled  valleys  intervene,  and  the  port  of  Taloo  ia  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South 
tka.  But  Eimeo  ia  chiefly  diatinguiahed  aa  atill  the  centre  of  that  European  and  Christian 
civilisation  which  originated  there.  It  containa  tlie  South  Sea  academy,  a  printing-office, 
and  a  cotton  factory;  all,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  on  too  amall  a  scale,  and  marng  too  little 
progress.  Ulietea,  or  Raiatea,  ia,  next  to  Otaheite,  the  largest  of  the  group,  being  nearly 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  having  closely  adjoining  to  it  Otaha,  aliout  half  Uiat  aize. 
Both  are  encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  bordered  by  numeroua  iaiets.  Ulietei  is  governed  by  a 
separate  king;  the  people  are  amaller,  darker  in  colour,  and  aoraewhat  tuder  than  those  of 
Otaheite.  Huahine,  on  which  ia  a  flourishing  mission,  haa  a  fine  '.■rbour.  IV'  abora,  or 
Bolabola,  ia  a  bold,  finely  wooded,  and  pictureaque  island,  governed  by  aeparate  niefa,  and 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  hardy  race,  who  afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  outlawed  er'  deaperate 
characters  from  other  quarters.  Of  smaller  ialanda,  Maitea,  on  whose  coaat  ymxl  oyaten 
are  found,  Maurua  or  Maupili,  and  Toobouai,  are  deserving  of  mention. 

SuBasoT.  2.—Paumatu  Archij^filago,  or  Low  hl^-.td..... 
The  Archi^lago  of  Low  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  an  aliii<  it  nMiiberleaa  range  of 
isleta,  extending  E.S.E.  from  the  Society  Islands,  and  passed  in  the  route  thither  fh>m  Cape 
Horn.  Their  origin  and  atructure  are  extremely  remarkable.  Coralline  plants,  growing  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harbour  a  claas  of  lithophy  tic  injects,  which,  during  their  life,  form 
round  them  a  substance  that,  after  their  death,  becomes  hard  aa  stone.  The  rockwork  of 
one  generation  aiforda  a  baaia  to  that  of  tlie  aucceeding,  and  layera  are  thus  placed  over 
each  other  till  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  form  islanda.  As  soon  aa  the  rock 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  inaects  quit  it,  leaving  it  perforated  by  numtious  hollows ;  but  they 
work  for  some  time  laterally,  forming,  immediately  under  water,  concealed  table-reefs,  which 
have  given  occasion  to  numerous  and  fatal  shipwrecks.  Meantime,  from  amid  the  inter- 
stices of  the  rocks  plants  spring  up,  and,  on  their  decay,  are  converted  into  soil,  till  the  new 
island  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  These  islands  scarcely  ever  rise  more  than  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea;  for  the  lownills  which  some  navigators  have  thought  they  observed, 
seem  to  be  only  the  lofty  form  of  the  pandanus,  which  usually  springs  up  on  such  shores. 
These  coasts  have  usually  parallel  to  them  a  coral  reef^  separated  by  a  lagoon,  into  which 
it  is  often  difficult  to  find  an  entrance.  Of  thirty-tw"  iolanda  observed  by  Captain  Beechey, 
twenty-nine  had  lagoons.  When  these  wonderful  o'"  ^''  abrics  were  first  noticed,  an  im- 
pression prevailed  that  they  were  proceeding  to  a  vaev :  r.tent,  and  that  the  coralline  insects 
were  rearing  a  continent  from  beneath  the  Pacific ;  but  the  observations  of  Gaimard, 
Beechey,  and  others,  rather  suggest  the  conclusion  that  they  are  raised  only  under  local  and 
peculiar  Qircumstances,  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  The  formation,  also,  seems  to  go  on  very 
slowly.  Tho  wreck  of  the  Matilda,  left  in  l(-ii)2  on  a  coral  reef,  was  found  by  Captain 
Beechey,  in  182.5,  unaltered  in  position,  and  without  any  coral  having  grown  over  it.  That 
navigator  also  remarks,  that  these  islands  ate  found  all  in  the  direction  of  the  trade-wind ; 
that  the  windward  sidr  is  the  highest,  while  the  other  is  only  a  half-drowned  reef.  The 
sur&ce  displays  in  general  a  blooming  but  little  varied  vegetation.  The  leading  tree  is  the 
pandanus,  and  next  to  it  the  cocoa-nut,  both  valuable,  and  yielding  nutritive  fruits.  The 
people  are  littlo  known,  as  the  slender  supplies  to  be  obtained,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  coasts,  have  induced  mariners  to  sail  through  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some  of 
'Jiem  are  thinly  peopled,  some  entirely  desert,  and  some  alternately  occupied  ond  aban- 
.loned.  The  people  are  considered  by  Hassel  to  be  of  the  Malay  race,  and  to  resemble  the 
Society  Islanders;  but  Bocciiey,  who  held  more  intercourse  with  them  than  any  previous 
iinvlgator,  describes  them  as  more  allied  to  the  Oriental  negro,  and  in  a  very  low  sUite  of 
civilisation.  The  natives  of  Clermont-Tonnerfe,  Serio,  and  other  islands,  were  judged  to 
resemble  the  New  Caledonians.  The  Chain  Islanders  were  a  most  brutal  racp,  cruelly 
oppressing  their  females,  and  confessing  that  they  had,  lately  at  least,  been  guilty  of  canni- 
'alism.    The  people  of  the  Gombier  Islands  were  completely  astonished  at  the  view  of  a 
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',  never  ha  ins  seen  any  animal  larger  than  a  rat  They  were  moat  determined  tnievet; 
an^<  when  a  inuaket  was  pointed  at  them,  imagined  that  it  was  intended  as  a  present,  and 
ran  forward  to  catch  it.  This  group  is  distinguished  as  being  the  only  one  that  is  hi^h  and 
volcanic,  though  surrounded  by  coral  reetk  Where  the  people  are  of  fairer  complexion, 
their  moral  character  seems  also  improved.  Such  is  the  case  in  Lagoon  Island,  where  the 
leoplc  were  extremely  .lonest,  though  eager  in  traffic,  exchanging  all  they  had  for  nails, 
its  of  iron,  and  beads.  Those  of  Byam  Martin  had  an  Otaheitan  cast  oi  features:  and 
a  party,  wafted  by  a  storm  from  that  island,  60U  miles  distant,  had  brought  with  them  Tes- 
taments, hymn-books,  &c.  It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  going  over  the  details  of  these 
almost  innumerable  islets.  Bow  Island,  30  miles  long  and  5  brotd,  is  well  wooded,  but  the 
people  barbarous.  King  George's  Islands,  discovered  by  Byron  in  1765,  consist  of  two  small 
groups,  well  furnished  with  water  and  provisions,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous  race, 
resembling  the  Otaheiteans,  and  understanding  their  language.  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands, 
and  Aurora,  are  of  nearly  similar  character.  In  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  archipelago^ 
Byron  saw  one  which  bor3  an  appearance  of  brilliant  vegetation ;  but  when  he  had  reached 
U  with  difficulty  through  openings  in  the  coral  reef,  he  found  it  destitute  either  of  water  or 

Erovisions,  and  named  it  Disappointment    The  Russian  navigators  Kotzebue  and  Belling. 
auaen  discovered  islands  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Romanzoff,  SuvarofT,  and  Krusen* 
atern ;  but  they  did  not  see  any  inhabitants. 

SvBSEOT.  3. — Pitcaim  hland. 
Pitcairn  Island,  a  small  detached  spot,  standing  almost  alone,  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  range,  has  attracted  a  remarkable  interest,  m  consequence  of  events  which  made  it  the 
abode  of  a  British  population.  In  1789,  Captain  Bligh  visited  Otaheite,  with  the  view  of 
transplanting  the  bread-fhiit  tree  into  the  West  Indies.  After  leaving  the  island,  however, 
a  violent  mutiny  arose  among  his  crew,  who,  headed  by  one  named  Christian,  turned  him 
out  with  a  handful  of  adherents,  into  a  boat,  and  left  them  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific.  Thus 
abandoned,  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  he  must  perish;  yet  by  a  train  of  almost  miraculous 
efforts  and  events,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Britain  in  sarety.  The  mutineers  first  returned 
to  Otaheite,  and  then  made  an  attempt  to  settle  on  the  small  neighbouring  island  of  Toobouai ; 
but  dreading  discovery  by  British  vessels  touching  at  these  islands.  Christian  determined  to 
seek  some  spot  more  solitary  and  remote.  He  fixed  upon  Pitcairn  Island,  discovered  hy 
Captain  Carteret,  and  arrived  there  in  January,  1790,  with  eight  of  his  comrades,  six  native 
men,  and  twelve  females,  whom  they  had  invited  on  board,  and  then  carried  off.  In  this  ill. 
composed  society,  however,  the  most  dreadful  dissensions  soon  arose.  Conflicts  took  place, 
especially  between  the  natives  and  Europeans,  and  Christian  became  an  early  victim.  In 
ten  years,  thirteen  men  had  been  killed,  and  there  remained  alive  only  one,  named  Adams, 
with  six  women  and  nineteen  children.  Adams,  after  witnessing  such  scenes  of  misery 
and  crime,  had  been  led  to  habits  of  serious  reflection  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  STip- 
tures.  He  now  determined  thoroughly  to  reform  himself,  and,  if  possible,  his  companions. 
The  Otaheitean  females  proved  tractable,  and  were  easily  converted ;  and  the  children,  trained 
in  strict  principles  of  religion,  grew  up  a  race  directly  opposite  to  that  from  which  they 
spring.  Captain  Beechey,  in  1825,  found  thirty-six  males,  and  thirty  females,  forming  & 
happy  little  society,  well  instructed,  orderly,  and  friendly.  They  felt,  however,  a  desire  to 
see  something  more  of  the  world  of  which  they  heard  occasionally  from  passing  navigators. 
Adams  is  since  dead. 

SuBsacT.  4. — Easter  Island. 

Easter  Island,  or  Vaihou,  stands  entirely  by  itself,  considerably  east  of  the  above,  and 
forming  the  extremity  on  that  side  of  the  great  Polynesian  range.  It  was  first  discovered, 
in  1722,  by  Roggewein,  and  has  since  been  frequently  visited,  as  it  lies  in  the  direct  route 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Society  Islands.  Though  only  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  it  has  excited 
much  interest  from  its  physical  aspect  and  social  state.  The  shore  is  bold  and  rocky,  and 
the  whdie  island  bears  the  most  evident  marks  of  volcanic  action.  The  lyimerous  rocks  are 
composed  entirely  of  lava,  and  small  extinct  craters  are  found  on  almost  all  their  summits. 
De  Langle,  who  accompanied  La  Perouse,  penetrated  to  a  large  one  m  the  interior,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  at  least  800  feet  deep;  but  tlie  gross  growing  on  its  eides 
showed  that  the  subterraneous  Are  had  long  ceased  to  issue.  In  consequence  of  this  struc- 
ture, the  island  is  irrigated  by  no  streams,  and  water  is  found  only  in  ponds.  Although  this 
deficiency  deprives  it  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  bread-fruit  tree,  yet  the  industry  ci  'he 
inhabitants  has  given  to  its  rocky  hills  a  verdant  and  smiling  appearance,  and  has  supplied 
yams,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  in  considerable  plenty.  The  natives  are  a  handsome 
race,  especially  the  females ;  but  the  gigantic  size  ascribed  to  them  by  Roggewein  is  not 
confirmed  bv  later  observers,  and  their  fVames  seem  formed  more  for  activity  than  strength. 
They  exhibit,  in  the  extreme,  the  gay  and  polished  address,  with  the  propensity  to  thieving 
and  licentiousness,  which  distinguish  the  Society  Islands ;  and  Captain  Beechey  s  experience 
■bowed  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  violence  in  order  to  compass  their  ends 
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There  were  found  among  these  people  some  singular  traces  of  an  ancient  civilisation.  There 
were  spacious  morais,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were  fbijud  colossal  statues  of  stone,  about 
fourteen  feet  high,  representing,  though  in  a  rude  manner,  the  upper  port  of  the  human 
form.  The  present  inhabitants,  however,  are  so  far  from  sharing  the  art  by  which  these 
were  constructed,  that  they  have  been  continually  defacing  them  till  they  have  almo/ 
entirely  disappeared,  and  Captain  Beechey  found  only  a  few  fragments  remaining. 

'1,'!"!.^  »(<,i-«i-ii>  i.;n  ,.i  iw  I  SuBSKCT.  5. — CooVt  blands.  '".'-..".'•■•..,:.-,'■'.-  'v'!..'..  ."i|'.,..„.,iJ., 
On  the  west,  also,  the  Society  Islands  have,  as  an  appendage,  a  small  and  scattered  group 
which  remained  without  a  name,  till  Krusenstem  gave  to  it  that  of  Cook,  its  discoverer ;  a 
tribute  scarcely  worthy  of  so  great  a  name.  Cook's  Islands  are  small,  low,  «nd  of  coral 
formation ;  they  are  deficient  in  water,  which  is  found  only  in  ponds  and  wells,  yet  they  are 
tolerably  peopled  and  cultivated.  The  state  of  society  nearly  resembles  that  in  Otaheite, 
and  the  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  converting  a  considerable  number.  Mangeea,  Wateo, 
Whitoutacke,  and  Rarotoa,  are  the  principal.  The  people  <^  this  last  are  very  civilised, 
and  their  chief  has  lately  embraced  Christianity. 

:•■    ;  .•;rl'i  I. .r, ,•;.;..-,  ,  ,   ;  -i 

SuBSECT.  6. — SandiDich  Islandt. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  form  as  it  were  a  solitary  group  iar  north  of  the  general  range, 
and  fiiUy  1500  miles  distant  from  both  the  Mulgrave  and  the  Marquesas.  They  are  ten  in 
.umber,  of  which  eight  are  inhabited,  and  two  are  barren  rocks ;  but  of  nearly  7000  square 
miles  which  the  whole  contain,  1,500  are  occupied  by  Owhyheu ;  and  the  others  are  thus 
comparatively  very  small.  Woahoo,  Mowee,  and  Atooi,  are,  however,  not  inconsiderable. 
The  natural  aspect  of  these  islands  is  grand  and  awful.  The  mountains  of  Mouna  Roa  and 
Mouna  Koa  rise  completely  to  an  alpine  height,  and  have  their  summits  wrapt  in  perpetual 
snow.  A  party  from  the  Blonde  lately  reached  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  summit  of 
Mouna  Koa.  "The  mountain  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  lava,  and  exhibited  numerous 
traces  of  extinct  volcanoes.  They  reached,  also,  on  the  flank  of  Mouna  Roa,  the  volcano 
of  Peli,  where  that  phenomenon  appears  more  awful  and  varied  tJian  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  scene  here  presented  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Lord  Byron : — "  Within 
a  mile  of  the  crater,  our  progress  was  suddenly  arreeted  by  finding  ourselves  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipitous  ledge  of  seventy  feet  perpendicular  height,  clothed  with  trees  and  gigantic 
ferns.  A  winding  but  very  steep  path  conducted  to  the  bottom ;  and,  after  moving  onwards 
a  few  hundred  yards  more,  we  came  to  a  second  ledge,  whence  we  heard  the  deep  roaring 
cf  the  volcano,  like  the  sounds  proceeding  firom  a  blast  fiirnace.  And  now,  at  every  step, 
vc  rverceived  yawning  chasms,  of  unknown  depth,  firom  some  of  which  columns  of  black 
smoke  issuing  told  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  realms  of  firr  below.  At  length  we  reach- 
ed the  ed^e  of  the  crater ;  but  words  are  totally  inadequate  to  describe  the  efiect  produced 
on  Bs  by  the  first  sight  of  that  dark  fiery  gulf.  From  its  brink,  where  we  stood,  we  looked 
down  for  more  than  1.300  feet,  over  rocks  of  lava  and  columns  of  sulphur,  between  whose 
antique  fissures  a  few  green  shrubs  and  juicy  berry-bearing  plants  had  fixed  themselves  to 
a  rugged  plain,  where  many  a  cone,  raised  by  the  action  of  the  fire  below,  was  throwing  up 
columns  of  living  flame,  and  whirls  of  smoke  and  vapour,  while  floods  of  liquid  fire  were 
slowly  winding  through  scoriee  and  ashes,  here  yellow  with  sulphur,  and  there  black,  or 
gray,  or  red,  as  the  materials  which  the  flamei  had  wrought  on  varied.  Not  less  than  fifty 
cones,  of  various  height,  appeared  below,  as  the  funnels  of  the  various  operations  going  on. 
At  least  one-half  of  these  were  in  activity,  but  it  appears  that  the  same  are  by  no  means 
constantly  so ;  nay,  that  often  older  cones  fiill  in ;  and  new  ones  are  formed  elsewhere  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Some  eject  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  while  from  their  dark  and 
sulphur-coloured  flanks,  lava,  and  sometimes  water,  issues :  many  of  the  cones  emit  vapours, 
which,  condensed,  form  beautiful  beds  of  sulphur ;  others  are  distinguished  by  the  wreathed 
columns  of  white  and  black,  that  indicate  steam  and  smoke,  curled  round  each  other  by  the 
wind,  but  never  mixing." 

Captain  King,  in  1779,  estimated  the  population  of  thee?  islands  at  400,000 ;  but  the 
American  missionaries  reduce  the  number  to  about  150,000. 

The  following  table  shows  th^  area  and  population  of  the  separate  islands :—  '■ 

Mudi.  An*.  PopuMloB. 

Hawaii  rowhyhee)... '. 4500 8S,000 

Maui(Mawee) 600 20,000 

Oahu  (Woihoo) S90 aO,000 

Tauai(Atooi) % JSO 13,000 

Mololiai 170 3,000 

Ranai,  or  Lanai 100    8,000 

There  are  also  a  few  inhabitants  on  Niihau  and  Taheurswa. 

The  natives  are  tall  and  robust,  especially  the  chiefs,  who  here,  as  in  the  other  islands, 
appear  like  a  superior  race  to  the  lower  orders.  As  compared  with  the  Otaheiteans,  they 
are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion ;  and  the  females  do  not  display  the  same  softened  graced. 
But  these  islanders  are  distinguished  above  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  by  dili< 
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IBfence  and  skill  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.  While  the  Otaheitean,  in  voluptuous  ease,  buIv 
sists  chiefl."  on  the  spontaneous  bounties  of  nature,  the  Sandwich  Islander  has  carefully 
improved  almost  every  spot  sueeeptible  of  cultivation.  The  taro  root,  on  which  he  chiefly 
subsists,  requires  a  soil  not  only  tilled,  but  inundated;  the  fields  on  which  it  grows,  thsre- 
fore,  are  enclosed  by  stone  fences,  and  watered  by  irrigating  canals.  In  manufactures, 
canoe-building,  and  fishery,  these  islanders  display  the  same  active  industry.  Their  general 
conduct  is  open,  honourable,  and  friendly ;  yet  they  are  easily  kindled  to  fierce  resentment, 
especially  by  any  wrong  against  their  chiera.  Such  a  cause  led  to  the  disastrous  conflic 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Cook ;  and  the  circumstance  of  one  of  their  great  mer 
being  fired  at  from  a  West  India  vessel  led  afterwards  to  the  murder  of  Messrs.  Hergest  and 
Gooch  of  the  Dsdalus.  The  people  have  been  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  efTurts  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  level  of  European  arts  and  civilisation.  In  this  career  they  were 
first  led  by  Tamahama  I.,  who,  about  the  year  1794,  with  the  assistance  of  Vancouver,  and 
of  Young  and  Davis,  two  English  seamen,  began  to  form  a  small  navy,  which  soon  amount. 
ed  to  twenty  vessels,  some  of  seventy  tons  burden :  he  had  disciplined  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  European  manner,  and  erected  a  fort  defended  by  cannon.  His  son,  Riho-Riho,  in 
1819  embraced  Christianity,  and  abolished  idolatrous  worship.  Still  farther  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  he  and  his  queen  paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  but,  unfortunately,  both  were  seized  with  contagions 
fever,  and  died.  His  son  being  a  minor,  political  infinence  was  shared  by  several  female 
relations  and  chiefs;  but  the  same  system  has  been,  on  the  whole,  maintained ;  and  though 
ene  queen  endeavoured  to  renew  the  festive  and  tumultuary  rites  of  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion, the  chiefs  refused  to  concur. 

For  some  time  scarcely  any  religion  was  substituted  for  the  one  abolished ;  but  mission' 
aries  from  the  United  States  have  since  made  great  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives, 
and  have  established  an  extensive  influence.  Lord  Byron  and  other  maritime  visiters  accuse 
them  of  having  established  too  austere  a  system,  of  proscribing  innocent  amusements,  and 
requiring  a  long  daily  attendance  at  church,  which  interferes  with  the  pursuits  of  industry, 
but  these  complaints,  prompted  by  the  opposite  character  of  the  two  parties,  seem  exagge^ 
ated,  and  "nissicHiary  influence  undoubtedly  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  advance  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  Schools  have  been  established,  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu 
lation  has  learned  to  read ;  churches  have  been  erected ;  a  printing-press  has  been  for  some 
years  in  operation ;  several  school-books,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bible,  have  been  printed  in 
the  language  of  the  natives ;  the  useful  arts  have  been  introduced ;  and  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  has  taken  place.  The  commercial  activity 
already  noticed  prevails  chiefly  at  Honororu,  or  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  which  con< 
tains  about  5000  inhabitants,  nearly  a  hundred  of  whom  are  Anglo-Americans  and  English, 
Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone ;  and  liU  ,='^,^18  of  "  the  Britannia,  the  Jolly  Tar,  the 
Crood  Woman,  billiards,  and  an  ordinary  at  ouc  o'clock,"  strikingly  testify  the  transplantar 
tion  of  European  habits  into  this  remote  and  lately  savage  region.  In  1831,  118  ships  of 
the  burthen  of  37,179  tons  touched  here,  of  which  83  ships  of  ^,148  tons  were  Americans. 
A  great  number  also  touched  at  Maui  on  the  island  of  that  name,  which  lately  has  been 
preferred  by  many  as  a  place  of  refitting.  At  the  same  time  there  belonged  to  the  islands 
24  ships  of  the  burthen  of  2,630  tons,  ten  of  which  ships  were  the  property  of  the  natives. 

Sdbsect.  7. — The  Mendana  Archipelago. 

The  cluster  of  islands  which  is  now  commonly  called  the  Archipele  ,->  of  Mendana  con- 
sists of  two  groups,  named  the  Marquesas  and  the  Washington  Islands.  The  former,  long 
the  only  part  known,  was  discovered  in  1596  by  the  Spanish  navigator,  Alvaro  Mendana, 
who  gave  to  them  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Mendoza,  then  viceroy  of  Peru.  A"  r 
hein"  long  forgotten,  they  were  rediscovered  and  examined  with  considerable  atti  by 

Cook.  The  more  northerly  group  was  first  visited,  in  1791,  by  the  American  i^ii|)Uiin 
Ingraham,  and  then  in  1792  by  Marchand ;  but  the  American's  discovery  being  prior,  his 
name  of  "  Washington  Islands"  has  been  generally  recognised.  They  were  examined  in 
1804  with  some  attention  by  Krusenstcm,  and  have  since  been  fi-equently  touched  at  by 
British  and  American  ships.  These  islands  are  elevated,  and  the  mountains,  rising  to  the 
height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  are  extremely  broken  and  craggy,  while  a  sandy  belt  extends 
along  the  sea ;  but  the  intermediate  valleys  are  singularly  fertile  and  picturesque,  copiously 
watered  by  streams  which  descend  in  numerous  cascades,  one  of  which,  in  Nukahiwa,  being 
2000  feet  high,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

The  population  has  been  estimated  variously,  and,  indeed,  extravagantly,  since  Forster 
assigned  1(H),000  to  the  mere  group  of  the  Marquesas.  The  more  careful  observat  ms  of 
Kriiseiistern  and  other  recont  navigators  has  reduced  this  number  to  18,000 :  the  sume  is 
assigned  to  Nukahiwa,  or  Federal  Island;  while  the  other  Washington  Islands  may  raise 
the  wliole  to  somewhat  above  40,000.  Nature,  in  providing  the  people  with  the  bread-fiiiit, 
Uie  cocoa-nut,  and  the  banana,  affords  them  subsistence  almost  without  labour.  They  add 
only  a  few  plantations  of  yams  and  taro,  and  reserve  their  chief  labour  for  the  plant  which 
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yields  the  intoxicating  liquor  of  kawa,  and  for  that  from  which  their  mats  are  fabricated. 
The  domestic  animals  are  hogs  and  poultry,  the  dog  being  wanting.  The  men  of  these 
islands  are  described  as  tall,  robust,  and  the  most  finely  formed  of  almost  any  known  race. 
They  would  not,  it  is  asserted,  lose  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  perfect  models  of  ancient 
sculpture.  Their  complexion,  even,  is  little  aaiker  than  that  of  Europeans ;  but  it  is  visible 
only  in  the  youths,  for  the  tattooing,  practised  over  all  the  South  Sea,  is  carried  here  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  the  skin  of  the  adult  becomes  the  mere  canvas  of  a  picture.  The  operation 
begins  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  but  it  is  not  till  thirty  or  thirty-five  that  their  person  is  entirely 
covered.  The  women  have  handsome  features,  but  their  gait  is  slouching  and  their  limbs 
ill-formed :  they  have  an  air  marked  by  effrontery,  and  hold  virtue  in  scarcely  any  estima- 
tion. The  character  of  these  islanders  displays  the  usual  contrasts  uf  savage  life ;  in  their 
ordinary  intercourse  they  are  friendly,  open,  and  engaging ;  but  they  carry  on  war  with  the 
most  deadly  ferocity,  piercing  the  brain  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  and  eagerly  drinking  his 
blood.  The  islands  are  divided  among  a  number  of  independent  chiefs  and  tribes.  The 
missionaries  have  made  some  attempts  to  communicate  Christianity  and  civilisation,  but 
hitherto  with  little  success.  The  different  islands  have  received  from  their  sue  -asive 
visiters  rather  a  perplexmg  variety  of  names.  Ohivahoa,  the  largest  of  the  Matquesan 
group,  is  called  also  Santa  Dominica ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  more  frequented  one  of 
Tahuata  or  St.  Christina,  and  Tatuiva  or  Magdalena.  The  Washington  group,  besides  its 
principal  one,  Nukahiwa,  contains  Wahuga  or  Washington,  and  Wapoa,  called  also  Adams 
or  Trevenion. 

SuBSEOT.  8. — Friendly  Island$. 

The  Friendly  Islands,  a  name  which,  notwithstanding  the  examples  of  Hassel  and  Balbi, 
we  are  unwilling  to  exchange  for  that  of  the  Tonga  Archipelago,  forms  a  fine  and  interest- 
ing group,  considerably  to  the  west  of  Otaheite.  With  a  single  exception,  they  present 
nothing  of  that  lofty  aspect,  or  those  symptoms  of  volcanic  origin,  which  distinguish  the 
large  islands  hitherto  described.  They  consist  of  a  basis  of  madrepore,  raised  apparently 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by  the  well-known  action  of  insects ;  and  the  coasts  are  encir- 
cled by  dangerous  coidl  reefs.  The  ground  rises  not  in  generaJ  more  than  20  or  30  feet 
above  the  sea ;  nor  do  the  highest  hills  exceed  100  or  150  feet.  Hence  they  are  not,  like 
the  high  islands,  irrigated  by  copious  streams ;  and  the  people  are  in  many  places  obliged  to 
procure  an  'nferior  water  from  wells  or  ponds.  Yet  the  soil  is  almost  throughout  exceed- 
ingly rich ;  and  the  natives  carefully  improve  it,  keeping  their  plantations  in  excellent  order, 
adding  to  the  spontaneous  abundance  of  the  banana  and  the  bread-fruit  by  the  careful  culti- 
vation of  the  yam  and  other  roots.  These  islands  thus  maintain  a  population  which,  though 
evidently  overrated  by  Forster  at  200,000,  may  probably  be  estimated  in  the  Tonga  group 
at  50,000,  and  in  the  others  at  80,000  or  40,000.  In  the  construction  of  their  vessels  they 
are  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  natives  of  the  South  Sea.  The  double  canoes,  composed 
of  pieces  sewed  together,  are  60  or  70  feet  long,  and  about  5  broad,  and  the  two  parts,  6  or 

7  feet  asunder,  being  united  by  a  platform,  render  the  vessel  spacious  and  commodious,  while 
it  is  capable  of  navigating  with  safety  even  distant  seas.  The  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  {fig,  930.)  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion ;  the  men  are  muscular,  with  broad 

shoulders,  and  the  women  are  often  deficient  in 
delicacy  of  form  and  features ;  but  many  of  both 
sexes  present  models  of  almost  perfect  beauty,  and 
their  expression  is  generally  mild  and  agreeable. 
Their  character  has  been  drawn  in  more  flattering 
colours  than  that  of  almost  any  other  people  of  the 
South  Sea.  The  name  given  by  Captain  Cook  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  their  disposition.  They  seem 
to  possess  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  Otaheiteans, 
with  a  smaller  measure  of  their  fiiults.  If  neither 
their  honesty  nor  the  virtue  of  their  females  could 
withstand  the  temptations  of  European  intercourse, 
among  themselves  both  appear  to  be  exemplary; 
and  their  domestic  attachments  are  warm.  Yet  a 
more  intimate  observation  has  discovered  among 
them  all  the  darkest  features  of  savage  life.  •  An 
European  vessel,  having  fallen  into  their  power, 
was  plundered,  and  the  crew  murdered  with  mer- 
ciless cruelty.  Their  wars  are  carried  on  with  the 
ntmost  ferocity.  They  have  a  complicated  system  of  superstition,  worshipping  upwards  of 
8i)0  taiooas,  or  deities,  which  preside  over  the  sky,  the  rain  and  other  elements,  and  assume 
often  the  forms  of  serpents,  lizards,  and  dolphins.    They  believe  also  that  the  British  have 

8  national  god,  whom  they  admit  to  be  wiser  and  more  powerfbl  than  theirs,  firom  the  fine 
clotli  and  ships  he  has  taught  them  to  make.    A  party  of  missionaries  landed  from  the  ship 
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Duff  were  at  first  well  treated,  and  the  chiefe,  particularly  Finow,  stiowed  a  great  interest 
in  regard  to  European  arts,  and,  among  others,  that  of  writing.  The  natives,  however, 
having  imbibed  the  superstitious  idea  that  a  pestilential  disease  which  desolated  the  islandv 
owed  ite  origin  to  these  strangers,  put  several  to  death ;  others  perished  in  civil  wars ;  and 
though  a  small  party  still  remained,  they  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  material  impres- 
sion, either  in  regard  to  religion  or  civilisation.  In  1821,  however,  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  established  a  mission  here,  and  seem  to  have  met  with  some  success.  The 
Friendly  Islands  are  very  numerous :  including  those  of  all  sizes,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
not  fewer  than  150.  The  argest,  however,  is  not  above  seven  miles  in  length.  The  prin- 
cipal in  the  Tonga  group  are,  Tongataboo,  Eooa,  and  Annamooica,  called  by  Tasman,  their 
first  discoverer,  Amsterdam,  Middleburg,  and  Rotterdam.  In  another  group  is  Tofooa,  the 
only  mountainous  island,  containing  a  volcano,  which  manifests  some  degree  of  activity. 
Lifuka,  the  principal  of  the  numerous  group  of  the  Hapai  Islands,  was  long  the  residence 
of  a  chief  who  held  sway  over  the  others.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have  lately 
commenced  a  mission  here,  with  flattering  prospects.  Vavaoo,  in  another  cluster,  is  the 
second  in  size  of  the  whole  archipelago,  and  one  of  the  moet  firuitful. 

\.     '.'  'V',,..."'/.^  ,"V.,  .."-•! '.    SuBSECT.  9. — Fitfji  Itlandt.     ■  .,.,;_..,•..._,.., 

The  Peejee,  Pidji,  or  Viti  Islands,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Tonga  group,  are  so 
closely  continuous,  that  they  may  properly  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  same 
archipelago.  They  were  partially  discovered  first  by  Tasman,  afterwards  by  Cook,  and 
have  been  more  fiilly  observed  by  Bligh  and  some  American  vessels ;  yet  they  are  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  To  this  chiefly  it  seems  owing  that  they  have  not  excited  equal  interest 
with  those  just  described ;  for  they  are  considerably  largerj  and  equally  fertile  and  populous. 
Paoo,  or  Tacanova,  is  about  fifty  leagues  in  circuit :  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  high  islands, 
b>iing  traversed  by  mountainous  ridges,  though  several  members  of  the  group  are  low  and 
encircled  by  coral  reefs.  They  abound  in  the  usual  Polynesian  products,  particularly  in 
sandal-wood,  which  American  ships  carry  off  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  market  of 
China.  The  people,  though  not  negro,  are  of  a  darker  complexion  than  those  of  the  Tonga 
Islands.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  to  rank  lower  in  arts  and  civilisation;  their  canoes,  their 
cloths  and  mats,  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Some  whom  D'Entre- 
casteaux  saw  in  Tonga  appeared  to  him  to  have  more  character  and  intelligence  than  the 
natives  of  that  island.  The  deep  ferocity  with  which  they  are  branded  may,  perhaps,  arise 
mainly  from  the  light  under  which  they  have  been  viewed,  and  their  being  known  chiefly 
through  the  report  of  their  enemies.  They  are  certainly  a  martial  people.  On  going  to 
battle,  they  paint  their  faces ;  and  having  bored  the  septum  of  the  nose,  stick  into  it  two 
large  feathers.  Their  name  is  terrible  to  the  Tonga  Islanders,  with  whom  they  wage  fre- 
quent war.  They  were  lately  subject  to  Finow,  but  have  made  themselves  independent; 
and  the  power  is  now  shared  among  several  individuals.  Besides  Paoo,  Nawihi  and  Mey- 
woolla  'are  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  London  Missionary  Society  have  a  mission  on 
the  island  Lageba.  ,  .  '   .,     .  .        .< - 

SvBSBOT.  10. — NavigatorB*  hlania. 

The  Navigators'  Islands  may  also  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Friendly  Archipelago^ 
of  which  they  compose  the  north-east  portion.  They  were  partially  seen  by  Mendana,  then 
by  Schouten,  afterwards  more  fully  by  Roggewein,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Bauman's 
Islands,  charged  since  by  Bougainville  to  Navigators',  which  does  not  seem  more  applicable 
to  these  islanders  tlian  to  the  other  Polynesians ;  yet  the  name  being  now  established,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  attempt  to  change  it  to  Hamoa.  The  interior  is  elevated,  and  the 
rocks  seem  to  exhibit  marks  of  volcanic  origin ;  bi ".  the  mountains  are  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  lofty  trees,  and  the  wooded  valleys  beneath,  watered  by  numberless  streams  and  rillis 
present  an  enchanting  landscape.  These  trees,  bearing  the  usual  nutritious  fruits,  maintain 
the  natives  in  plenty,  which  is  augmented  by  the  great  number  of  dogs,  poultry,  and  hogs, 
of  which  last  Perouse  purchased  500  from  two  islands.  The  men  are  of  almost  colossal 
.leight,  and  finely  formed ;  their  complexion  nearly  white,  though  in  the  adults  completely 
concealed  by  tattooing.  In  the  construction  of  their  houses  and  canoes,  they  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  other  Polynesians ;  and  their  cloths  are  woven  with  a  skill  not  equalled  in  Ota- 
heite.  Respecting  their  moral  qualities,  the  reports  have  been  very  opposite.  Roggewein 
paints  their  friendly  and  courteous  disposition  in  terms  as  flattering  as  have  been  applied  to 
the  most  engaging  of  the  South  Sea  islandsrs ;  while  Perouse  represents  them  in  the  darkest 
colours.  He  had,  indeed,  too  good  reason ;  since  a  party,  composed  of  Langlds,  captain  of 
the  Astrolabe,  Lamanon  the  naturalist,  add  nine  others,  who  had  landed  on  Mauna,  were 
surprised,  massacred,  and  their  bodies  treated  with  the  most  dreadful  indignity.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  e-tcellent  character  of  the  Ftench  commander,  the  impulses  which  rouse 
vindictive  passions  in  the  savage  breast  are  often  so  mysterious,  that  it  might  be  rash  to 
«Iraw  a  sweeping  inference  firom  this  catastrophe.    Since  its  occurrence,  however,  UieM 
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Irrence,  however,  these 
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islands  have  been  rarely  visited.    Pola,  Oyalava,  and  Mauna,  are  the  largest  in  the  groupi 
and  may  rank  with  the  most  considerable  in  the  South  Sea. 

..!H.   <'    ■<\'.  ■:.  SUBSBOT.  II. — Caroline$.     i::i;i.    :.,.,.   •..11    ill    u(|i<,:M.i.     ,:i 

The  Carolines,  pr  New  Philippines  of  some  writers,  form  a  very  extensive  and  numerous 
range,  the  most  western  of  Polynesia,  and  extending  for  upwards  of  30  d<  j^rees,  or  about 
2000  miles.  They  lie  north,  while  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands  are  so'ith  of  the  equa- 
tor. A  few  of  them  arc  high  and  peaked,  though  they  do  not  attain  the  al,jine  elevation  of 
those  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  being  supposed  not  to  rise  much  above  300()  feet :  all  the  others 
are  low  and  of  coral  formation.  They  have  been  among  the  latest  and  most  imperfectly 
known  in  the  South  Sea.  They  were  discovered,  first  in  1686,  by  Francisco  Lazeano,  driven 
thither  by  a  storm,  from  the  Ladrones,  who  gave  the  name  after  Cl.arles  of  Spain.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two  groups ;  and  the  ship- 
wreck of  Captain  Wilson,  in  1783,  mode  us  acquainted  with  the  Pelew  Islands.  The  French 
commanders  Freycinet  and  Duperrey  have  recently  made  valuable  observations  on  these 
islands.  In  productions  they  resemble  the  rest  of  Polynesia,  except  that  the  bread-fVuit 
abounds  only  in  the  eastern  islands ;  and  the  hog  is  unknown  unless  in  the  Pelew  group, 
where  it  has  been  introduced  by  Europeans;  so  that  fish  forms  almost  the  only  animal  food. 
They  are  situated  in  a  most  tempestuous  ocean,  exposed  to  violent  hurricanes,  one  of  which 
often  sweeps  away  the  entire  produce  of  an  island ;  yet  the  people  are  still  more  at  home 
on  the  waves  than  even  the  rest  of  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Besides  drawing  from  them  a 
copious  supply  of  fish,  they  equip  large  barks  with  sails,  and  by  the  aid  only  of  the  stars 
navigate  across  these  stonr.y  seas  to  the  Ladrones.  There  they  obtain  iron  and  some  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  part  of  which  is  afterwards  exchanged  with  the  more  easterly  islands 
for  bread-firuit.  Ho^oleu,  Yap,  Walan  (first  visited  by  Captain  Duperrey,  and  found  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  civilisation),  and  Pounipet,  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1826,  are  the  only  high  islands,  and  the  largest  in  the  archipelago.  The  group 
containing  Ulea,  Lamourzek,  and  Oulimirak,  though  composed  only  of  low  coral  islands,  is 
distinguished  by  the  skill  of  the  natives  in  navigation.  Their  vessels  are  superior  to  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  archipelago ;  and  it  is  by  them  chiefly  that  the  communication  with  the 
Ladrones  is  maintained,  by  means  of  a  small  annual  fleet  which  rendezvouses  at  Lamourzek. 

SuBSGCT.  12. — Central  Archipelago. 
This  name  has  been  applied,  fi-om  their  central  situation,  to  a  great  number  of  groups  of 
low  islets  or  attolons,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  bays  and  channels  of  no  great  width. 
Lord  Mulgrave's  Islands  form  a  group  so  closely  adjoining  on  the  east  to  the  Carolines,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  branch  of  that  great  archipelago.  They 
were  first  found  out  by  Captains  Marshall  and  Gilbert,  in  a  circuitous  voyage  from  Port 
Jackson  to  Canton ;  afterwards  more  fully  examined,  in  1817,  by  Kotzebue,  who  discovered 
the  important  is:es  of  Radack  and  Ralik.  They  consist  of  a  crowd  of  low  coral  islets,  raised, 
like  the  others,  by  a  peculiar  process,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  interior  rises  into 
verdant  hillocks,  but  the  immediate  coast  is  sandy ;  water  is  found  only  in  deep  wells,  and 
is  wanting  in  some  islands,  though  others  are  irrigated  by  streamlets.  Hence  no  lu.ruriant 
variety  of  vegetotion  is  displayed,  and  the  chief  dependence  is  upon  the  pandanus,  whose 
hill-formed  trees,  yielding  a  juicy  aromatic  fruit,  are  seen  growing  on  the  most  arid  shores. 
The  cocoa-nut,  in  scanty  supply,  is  employed  only  for  ropes  and  sails.  The  islands  are 
entirely  destitute  of  land  animals  except  rats,  which  are  nuni  .  -us,  and  sometimes  eaten  as 
food.  They  are  peopled  up  to  the  limited  resources  which  n' ./  .  i  aflTords.  The  natives  are 
described  under  mor>^  miiable  colours  than  almost  any  other  in  the  South  Seas,  as  friendly, 
courteous,  and  amiabie ;  free  from  the  thievish  propensities  and  dissolute  conduct  which  aro 
there  so  general.  The  particulars  must  be  counted,  not  by  islands,  but  by  groups ;  those  of 
Radack  and  Ralik,  discovered  by  the  Russians,  being  the  most  important  Those  of  Gilbert, 
Simpson,  and  Bishop,  farther  to  the  south  and  east,  have  received  their  names  from  British 
discoverers. 

SvasKCT.  13. — Pelew  u-'cndt. 

The  Pelew  Islands,  or  Palaos,  form  a  western  branch  of  the  Caroline  Archi^  •  ,ro,  not 
materiiilly  diflt-ring  in  character.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation,  well  wooded,  lioniered 
by  d  ingerous  coral  reefs.  They  were  mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  last  CRntury  by 
('antova  and  \he  Spanish  missionaries;  but  they  became  first  an  objqct  of  interest  in  Britai 
by  the  shipwreck,  in  1783,  of  Captain  Wilson  in  the  Antelope,  when  he  was  received,  anU 
his  wants  supplied,  with  the  most  generous  kindness.  Abba  Thulle,  the  king,  with  an  en- 
lightened desire  to  improve  his  people  by  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  attainments  of 
Europe,  sent  along  with  '.he  captain  his  son  the  prince  Lee  Boo,  who  delighted  the  society 
of  the  metropolis  by  the  amiable  and  intelligent  simplicity  of  his  manners;  but  unfortunately, 
this  young  prince  was  seized  with  small-pox,  and  died.  Keats,  from  the  report  of  Wilson, 
drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  voyage,  in  which  the  Pelew  Islanders  are  represented  under  the 
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most  pleasing  voloun.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  British  navigators  who  since  that  time 
have  frequenu  <i  these  shores,  with  the  view  of  procuring  tripang  and  other  commodities  for 
the  Cliinese  minket,  have  drawn  a  completely  opposite  picture,  representing  these  people 
as  displaying  all  the  bad  qualities  incident  to  savage  life;  and  this  agrees  with  the  \.^:\y 
report  of  Cantova.  Man  in  this  social  stage  appears  very  variously,  according  to  the  pr.nt 
of  view  in  which  he  is  seen.  Even  Wilson  witnessed  an  inhuman  massacre  of  prisonen 
taken  in  battle.  Cantova  probably  heard  them  des criiien  by  iriiii::;.<  >vith  whom  they  waged 
war;  and  the  modern  navigators  may  not  have  ahvayti  uctt'^  in  %  mai!r><^r  calculatul  to 
develope  a  ftii^ndly  disposition.  They  have  cerVantiy  ud'hti  very  lillle  a>  our  knowledge 
of  the  group,  of  which  Babel-thu-up,  Coror,  Einiingt',  "i^n  Pellfc.'ew  iiro  Die  principal. 
The  small  isia:id  of  Oroolong  was  presented  by  Abba  'I'u.iile  to  tae  firiifi  '>ut  it  has  not 
been  >^)cr.upied. 
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'    «."»»■    '  . ''       .     ■:.'■■  !■!  Si'BaHOT.  14. — Ladrontt.  -."i  ■.-,,.    ■  .  .  i  ■ 

r, 

'.  The  Ladrone  or  Marianne  Ifclinds  form  un  earlj-  Lciiown  and  celebrated  group,  almost 
immediately  north  ot'  the  CLroUiK >,  It  waa  dLstovered  by  Magellan  'n  the  iirei  circum- 
navigation of  the  g-lcVfjii  in  1512.  irie  gave  it  the  namo  pf  Los  Ladrone^  from  the  thievish 
propensities  of  the  natives;  but  Uie  Sparjierds,  who,  finding  it  in  t's-ir  >  iy  fr«.  n  Mexico  to 
the  Philippines,  formed  a  settlement  there, :  ijbstituijd  the  name  of  the  M<tiiannes,  in  honour 
of  their  reigning  queer.  Most  of  tl.'o  early  ciic  jinnavig-ators,  CuvenJitili,  ilampier,  Anson, 
as  tbey  ';  <.'jjan  by  proceeding  to  a  high  latiiade  clorij;;  the  Aracri'  •  coast,  wuen  they  came 
to  cross  lilt!  Pacific,  found  those  islands  in  li'.eir  vay ;  wliile  Codk  >j\&.  bin  successors,  seek- 
iiig  discovedes  in  a  diSerent  direction,  ijassnd  direct  from  'iiO  Friendly  Islands  into  Austral- 
•Mi&. ;  but  ^-cveral  (ote  French  and  Russian  expeditions  have  taken  the  route  of  the  Mariannes. 
ff-  i?i  ',■■  u.-'vigntors  and  particularly  by  Anson,  they  were  celebrated  as  completely  a  para- 
rtke  i  1/  (1  tl.ough  liif!  impression  was  evidently  m'loh  heightened  by  the  previous  long  and 
«>..!)■  p'.atiisy-  vyyagesj  they  seem  really  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  fiivoured 
l'o!y')3siajn  giviups.  They  are  moderately  elevated;  but  the  mountains  in  the  centre  do  not 
j:>3e  iuu(  li  alKTve  2000  feet,  and  from  them  the  surface  descends  by  terraces  to  the  shore, 
which,  like  others  in  these  seas,  is  begirt  with  dfingerous  coral  reefs.  It  is  covered,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  rich  vegetation  peculiar  to  these  climates ;  and  though  Europeans  at 
fii-st  found  the  islands  destitute  of  any  useful  qua;triiped,  the  Spaniards  have  introduced  with 
success  not  only  those  of  Europe,  but  the  guanaco  from  Peru,  and  the  deer  from  the  Philip- 
pines. The  natives  in  the  three  principal  islandt;,  estimated,  on  the  discovery,  at  40,000, 
were  a  remarkable  people,  who  had,  in  some  respects,  made  greater  progress  in  the  arts 
than  the  otlier  South  Sea  islanders.  They  were,  indeed,  very  inferior  to  the  Otaheiteans 
in  clothing ;  the  men  being  almost  naked,  and  the  women  wearing  only  a  small  apron ;  and 
their  household  furnitme,  though  neat,  was  very  limited :  but  their  agriculture  and  canoe- 
building  were  fitlly  equal ;  and  they  had  the  remarkable  superiority  of  possessing  a  rude 
specie.'!  of  coin,  and  oi  having  erected  spacious  structures  dedicated  seemingly  to  religious 
purposes.  These  were  composed  of  an  inner  and  outer  range  of  pyramidal  columns,  crowned 
by  a  semicircular  dome ;  the  whole  compoeed  of  sand  and  stone,  cemented  together  and 
covered  with  gypsum.  Civilisation  was  also  indicated  by  the  high  rank  held  by  the  female 
sex,  who  were  exempttd  not  only  from  oppressive  labour,  but  from  the  degradation  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  polygamy.  The  wife,  if  slighted,  could  return  to  her  parents, 
carrying  with  her  the  whole  of  the  household  goods;  while,  if  she  herself  proved  unfaithful, 
the  husband  might  indeed  kill  her  seducer,  but  was  obliged  to  send  her  home  uninjured. 
When  the  Spaniards,  in  1678,  formed  an  establishmeDt  in  these  islands  as  a  place  of  retresh- 
ment  for  the  Manilla  galleon,  they  endeavoured,  as  usual,  to  impose  thci  sway  and  their 
leiiffion  on  the  niitives,  who  strenuously  resisted  both ;  and  in  the  struggle  the  greater  part 
of  uieni  were  exterminated.  A  few  found  refuge  in  the  Carolines ;  others  fell  victims  to 
pestilential  diseases ;  and  the  small  remnant  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  their  con- 
querors. Tinian,  so  celebrated  by  Anson,  is  overgrown  with  forests,  amid  which  the  ruins 
of  Its  spacious  edit  ces  can  with  difficulty  be  traced.  The  population  of  the  three  principal 
islands  was  tbund,  in  1816,  to  consist  of  only  5389  individuals,  composed  chiefly  of  Spaniards. 
Tagalas  from  Manilla,  and  Indians  from  Peru.  Ag  ..j^ui  the  capital,  in  the  island  of  Guair> 
contained  3115  of  this  number. 
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IBLANM  IN  THE  POLAR  SEAR 

To  complete  the  deBcription  of  the  detached  and  insular  portions  of  the  globe,  there  re- 
main still  a  considerable  number  of  large  islands,  situated  in  tlie  sturniy  eeas  by  which  the 
twu  pules  are  encircled.  Although  these  regions  be  dreary,  desolate,  and  almost  unin 
jiiiliitcd,  they  present  features  which  strongly  attract  the  interest  und  curiosity  of  mankind 
and  have  induced  many  daring  adventurers  to  explore  and  navigate  these  remote  coasts 
uiil  seas. 

'    •'  '-     ' '     Sect.  l.—aeneral  Outline  and  Aspect.     ""'"'  '      '  "  '       ' 

The  Polar  Islands  are  situated  partly  in  the  seas  round  the  North,  partly  in  those  round 
the  South  Pole.  The  former,  lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  by  much  the  most  numo> 
rous  and  extensive.  Commencing  from  the  eastward,  we  find  Nova  Zembla,  reaching 
northward  from  the  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia;  Spitzbergen,  called  sometimes  East 
Greenland,  the  most  northern  land  yet  visited ;  West  Greenland,  a  mass  of  territory  possess- 
ing almost  the  magnitude  of  a  continent,  and  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  from 
which,  however,  it  now  proves  to  be  entirely  disjoined ;  lastly,  the  range  of  the  Georgian 
Islaada,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  of  which  the  principal  are  Comwallis,  Bathurst, 
Melville,  and  Banks's*  Land,  the  boundaries  of  which  last  are  yet  unknown.  In  the  Ant 
arctic  Ocean,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  new  continent  was  long  sought  and  expected,  no 
extensive  body  of  land  has  yet  been  discovered ;  but  there  are  some  considerable  islands, 
or  groups,  particularly  New  Georgia,  New  South  Shetland,  and  the  New  Orkneys.  All 
tliese  tracts  are  either  insular,  or  broken  by  deep  bays  and  sounds,  formed,  probably,  by  the 
violent  storms  and  currents  which  beat  continually  against  their  shores,  and  which  are 
supposed,  in  many  cases,  to  penetrate  entirely  across  the  most  solid  masses  of  land.  The 
aspect  of  these  regions  is  usually  mountainous,  presenting  long  and  bold  promontories  to 
the  stormy  seas  by  which  they  are  sunounded,  and  oflen  also  enclosing  spacious  and  secure 
harbours. 

The  air  and  elements,  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  only  accessories,  form  here 
the  leading  objects,  giving  their  gloomy  stamp  to  the  whole  region.  Snow  falls  occasion- 
ally in  the  very  heart  of  summer,  and  before  the  end  of  autumn  it  begins  to  descend  in  a 
continued  succession  of  showers,  till  every  object  is  buried  beneath  it,  and  nature  exhibits 
only  a  monotonous  surface  of  dazzling  white,  which  remains,  according  to  the  latitude,  for 
six,  seven,  or  eight  months.  At  the  same  early  period  ice  begins  to  bind,  first  the  streams 
and  fresh-water  lakes,  then  the  enclosed  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  till  at  length  it  fixes  its 
chains  even  upon  Jie  l/road  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  June  and  July,  indeed,  when  the  sun 
becomes  vertical,  and  constantly  above  the  horizon,  the  icy  masses  dissolve,  and  burst 
usunder  oflen  with  a  tremendous  crash ;  but  some  portions,  more  firmly  consolidated  than 
the  rest,  remain  unmelted,  and  produce  remarkable  phenomena.  In  particular  situations 
on  the  coast,  the  ice  of  successive  years  ii3  piled  into  glaciers,  which  rise  oflen  to  a  great 
height,  till,  their  foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waves,  they  descend  into  the  water, 
and  are  carried  out  by  wind  and  tide  into  the  open  sea :  there  they  form  to  the  mariner  a 
bright  and  fr>arful  spectacle  (jf!^.  931.),  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  in  varied  and  beautiful 

tints,  but  threatening  by  their  contact  to  dash 
his  vessel  to  pieces.  Sometimes  they  are 
borne  by  winds  and  currents  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  even  into  lower  latitudes,  where 
they  appal  the  navigator  jailing  through  the 
temperate  seas.  In  other  cases  portions  of 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea,  remaining  firm 
while  all  around  them  is  melted,  becor.e 
fields  or  flws,  which  float  through  the  deep, 
and,  being  oflen  driven  by  the  tempest  with 
terrific  violence,  cause  instant  destruction  to 
the  stoutest  vessel. 

The  privation  of  light  forms  a  singular  and 
For  two,  three,  or  four  months,  the  sun  never 
appears  above  the  horizon;  one  cc.i.inued  right  reigrs.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  objects 
to  cheer  this  lengthened  gloom,  and  to  give  a  bright  and  even  fairy  splendour  to  the  polar 
sky.  Tiie  moon  and  stars  shine  through  the  clear  frosty  air  witli  peculiar  brightness; 
liii'ies  and  other  luminous  meteors  are  mi.-e  frequent  and  more  vivid  than  in  lower 
latituiic-s;  and,  above  all,  thr  aurora  boren1><?  nils  the  arctic  atmosphere  with  it.s  coruscations 
of  playful  'ight.  The  long  day  of  summer,  during  which  the  sun  never  sets,  can  scarcely 
be  uatnid  as  a  compensation  tor  tlie  vintry  gloom :  yet,  during  a  period  of  spring  and  autumn, 
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when  it  wheels  a  perpotual  circle  immediately  above  the  horizon,  it  paints  the  skica  witii 
hues  more  brilliant  and  varied  than  thoM  which  adorn  those  of  any  other  climate. 

' '  Sbot.  II. — Natural  Geography, 
The  Polar  regions  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  those  produc- 
tions which  come  under  the  head  of  natural  history.  The  few  which  are  found  there  are 
common  to  them  with  the  continental  countries,  already  described,  that  are  situated  in  vi'V] 
high  latitudes, — Sweden,  European  Russia,  Siberia,  the  northerly  regions  of  America,  and 
the  most  southern  parts  of  that  continent 

Sect.  III. — Hittorical  Geography. 

Those  regions  were  discovered  much  later  than  any  other,  and  were,  indeed,  till  a  very 
recent  era,  entirely  unknown.  The  only  ancient  navigator  that  appears  to  have  turned  lijg 
efibrts  in  this  direction,  was  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  who  steered  his  daring  sail  towards  the 
extreme  northern  boundaries  of  the  earth.  But  when  he  reached  Thule,  which  we  conceive 
to  be  Shetland,  the  dreary  aspect  of  nature,  the  gloomy  mists  in  which  he  was  involved,  and 
the  sinister  reports  of  the  natives,  led  him  to  believe  that  he  had  approached  as  near  as  rnorta] 
could  to  that  formidable  limit  Some  learned  moderns  have  ima!gined  Thule  to  be  Iceland, 
but  B8  we  apprehend,  without  any  good  foundation. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  under  the  terrible  appellation  of  North- 
men, undertook,  on  a  great  scale,  distant  voyages,  and  filled  with  their  fleets  all  the  seas  of 
Europe.  Their  object  however,  was  not  discovery,  but  first  plunder,  and  then  conquetit ; 
and  their  direction  was  towards  the  rich  and  smiling  regions  of  the  south,  not  to  shores  8till 
more  bleak  and  dreary  than  their  own.  In  861,  however,  Nadodd,  a  piiate,  discovered  Ice- 
land, whither  a  colony,  composed  of  exiled  Norwegian  chieftains,  was  soon  after  sent 
These  remote  settlements  became  even  seats  of  science,  aflbrding  a  refuge  to  learned  men 
amid  the  distracted  state  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Colonies  from  Iceland  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Several  citizens  of  Venice,  during  the  flourishing  era  of  that 
republic,  particularly  Zeno  and  Quirini,  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  north  seas,  where 
they  encountered  severe  shipwrecks;  bat  they  did  not  materially  extend  the  range  of 
knowledge  in  that  direction. 

The  discovery  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  was  the  event  which  chiefly  impelled  modern  nations  into  the  career  of  northern 
discovery.  It  might  at  first  view  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  an  oppo- 
site eflect  and  that  the  brilliant  field  thus  opened  might  have  diverted  the  attention  from  ro 
forbidding  a  sphere.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  continents  of  Africa  and  America  were 
so  interposed,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Europeans  tc  sail  to  the  East  Indies  unless  by 
very  circuitous  southward  routes.  But  if  a  passage  conld  have  been  discovdred  alon^  the 
north  of  Asia  or  America,  it  would,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  have  facilitated  tlie  inter- 
course with  those  remote  and  opulent  regions.  The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was  then 
at  its  height;  the  British  merchants  fitted  out  successive  expeditions,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  illustrious  naval  commanders,  encountered  the  moat  formidable  dangers  in 
unknown  and  tempestuous  seas,  in  fruitless  efibrts  to  attai.;  this  important  object  The  tirst 
attempt  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  to  follow  a  north-,  istcrly  route  along  the  coast  of 
Asia,  met  with  the  most  disastrous  issue.  Being  obliged  to  winter  on  the  coast  of  Lapiund, 
the  whole  ere>v  were  frozen  to  death.  This  did  not  deter  from  subsequent  expeditions,  under 
Hudson,  Burroughs,  and  others;  and  by  the  Dutch,  under  Barentz;  but  none  of  these  were 
able  to  reach  far  beyond  Nova  Zembla.  Contemporaneous  with  these  voyages  were  others 
still  more  frequent,  having  in  view  to  pass  along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  which  it 
was  long  hoped  might  terminate  at  a  lower  latitude  than  it  actually  does.  Frobisher  first 
in  this  direction  undertook  three  voyages,  in  which,  however,  be  did  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  passages  leading  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Davis  afterwards  conducted  an  equal  number,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  opening  into  the  spacious 
inland  sea  which  has  since  been  so  much  frequented.  Others  followed ;  and  Hudson,  in  dis- 
covering the  bay  named  after  him,  found  a  disastrous  termination  to  his  career.  But  the 
most  important  of  these  expeditions,  in  the  present  view,  was  that  of  Baflin,  who,  in  1016, 
performed  the  circuit  of  the  wi.de  expanse  called  BaflUn's  Bay,  though  he  did  not  discover 
the  passage  thence  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Meantime  the  daring  spirit  of  British  mariners  hud 
conceived  the  design  of  reaching  India  by  a  very  diflerent  course, — by  steering  direct  for 
the  pole  itself,  and  thence  downwards  upon  the  eastern  se.is ,  the  shortest  of  all  routes',  it; 
as  was  asserted,  it  was  not  closed  by  barriers  of  ice  and  pt-rpetua'  snow.  Hudson,  Baffin. 
and  Fotherby  distinguished  themselves  in  this  bold  attempt ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  reiich 
nearer  than  ten  degrees  from  the  Pole.  They  made,  howovp'.  the  discovery  of  Spitzb-Tgen. 
or  East  Greenland,  of  some  smaller  islands,  and  of  the  eastern  cuavit  of  West  Grceiil.   d. 

These  voyages,  though  they  failed  entirely  as  to  their  •  ^-uic-diate  object,  leu  to  uii  iin- 

Sortant  result,  the  establishment  of  the  northern  whale  tishi   y,  which  has  become  a  consi. 
arable  branch  of  modern  industry.    It  was  for  some  time  almost  monopolised  by  the  Dutcli, 
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who  liad  even  formed  a  large  establishment  on  the  tjoast  of  Spitsbergen ;  but  circumstnncai 
hftve  now  thrown  it  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Britain.  The  observations  made  durinir 
thu  annual  voyages,  undertaken  tor  this  purpose,  ably  collected  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  various  striking  phenomena  which  nature  presents  on  the  seas  and  shores 
of  the  arctic  world. 

On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  the  Antarctic  Circle  encloses  a  region  of  precisely 
eimilar  character,  which  remained  to  a  still  later  period  entirely  unknown.  The  extended 
Boiiere  of  modern  navigation,  however,  has  brought  it  also  at  last  within  the  range  of  disco 
very.  An  extraordinary  interest  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  excited  by  the  belief  that,  in 
thJH  distant  region  there  lay  a  great  southern  continent,  supposed  by  some  to  equal  in  extent 
and  fruitfulness  any  of  those  already  known.  Captain  Cook's  second  voyage  was  fitted  out 
amid  the  most  flattering  anticipations  of  such  a  discovery.  But  though  that  great  navi.,ratoi 
maiic  some  very  important  observations  on  the  large  islands  composing  Australasia,  ho  ascer- 
tained the  fact  that  in  any  temperate  or  even  habitable  latitude  no  such  continent  existed. 
The  extreme  intensity  of  cold  was  even  found  to  commence  at  a  much  lower  latitude  thaa 
in  the  nortliem  hemisphere.  Several  considerable  islands  have  recently  been  discovered, 
though  almost  beyond  the  range  of  life  or  cultivation.  In  these  seas,  also,  room  has  been 
found  for  the  establishment  of  a  whale  fishery,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance, 
is  carried  ov.  with  considerable  advantage. 

The  hope  of  a  north-west  passage,  after  sinking  nearly  into  oblivion,  was  revived  in  the 
present  age  with  undiminished  ardour,  and  prosecuted  with  signal  displays  of  naval  enter 
prise  and  talent.  The  ofTorts  and  sufferings  of  Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin,  have  not,  indeed, 
fullilled  the  hopes  with  which  these  navigators  were  sent  out,  but  proved,  rather,  that  such 
efforts  must  be  finally  given  up.  They  have,  however,  made  important  geographical  disco- 
veries, delineating  the  northern  outline  of  America,  before  most  erroneously  laid  down,  and 
exhibiting  large  islands  lying  in  the  Polar  Sea,  to  the  north  of  that  continent 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  few  tribes  which  occupy  these  desolate  coasts  are  scarcely  united  in  any  form  of  i>oli- 
tical  society.    The  little  that  occurs  to  be  said  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 

on  their  civil  and  social  state. 

•  ■■/]  .  '      •       .       _ 

Skct.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  produce  of  the  arctic  world  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  A  territory'  Miua  buried  for 
the  greater  part  of  tho  year  in  ice  and  snow,  wit*'  only  a  transient  and  imperfect  vegetation, 
and  where  the  few  animals  that  appear  during  the  summer  gleam  take  an  early  fl'"'  '  ''ito 
milder  climes,  might  at  first  view  seem  incapable  of  yielding  any  thing  that  can  ii-  '  to 

the  use  or  comfort  of  civilised  man.  But  while  tho  land  is  thur  Ireary  and  barren  .i.  "ea 
and  its  shores  teem  with  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  life.  The  finny  tribes,  which,  t'eed- 
ing  on  each  other,  do  not  require  any  vegetable  support,  exist  here  in  greater  multitudes, 
and  of  larger  dimensions,  than  any  other  animals,  either  in  the  temperate  or  trftpical  cli- 
mates. Provident  nature  has,  in  particular,  fenced  them  against  the  extreme  intensity  of 
the  cold  by  a  thick  coating,  of  a  coarse  but  rich  oleaginous  nature,  termed  blubber,  tho  oil 
extracted  from  which  is  subservient  to  the  most  imports  nt  economical  purposes.  The  sub- 
stance called  whalebone,  being  peculiarly  strong  and  elastic,  aftbids  a  material  of  several 
manufactures. 

The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  several  other  amphibious  animals,  are  invested  with  the  pecu- 
liar coating  above  described ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  abundance  of  it  is  found  in  the  whale. 
The  Baltena  mysticetus,  or  great  Greenland  whale,-  is  ths  most  powerful  of  animals ;  and  to 
attack  and  slay  him  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  human  enterprises;  yet  it  is  U' .'  -i  '-en  with 
alacrity  by  hardy  tars.  For  this  purpose,  fleets  of  large  ships,  well  equip  ..  ,!'h  bouts, 
lines,  harpoons,  and  spears,  are  aimually  sent  into  the  northern  seas.  There,  each  vessel, 
with  all  its  boats,  is  constantly  on  the  watch ;  and  when  the  alarm  is  given  of  a  whale  being 
descried,  all  fly  to  the  onset.  The  first  object  is  to  strike  into  the  animal  the  sharp  instru- 
ment called  the  harpoon,  which  has  a  long  line  attached  to  it.  When  the  whale  feels  him- 
self struck,  he  usually  plunges  deep  into  the  water,  and  runs  on  to  a  great  distance  under 
it.  The  line  must  then  be  freely  let  ofl;  otherwise  he  will  drag  the  boat  and  crew  under 
water  after  him.  If  it  is  entangled  or  exhausted,  it  must  instantly  bo  cut ;  and  tiu.r.  the 
whale,  iin'",  and  harpoon  are  all  lost.  After  a  certain  inti.rval,  the  animal  is  obliged  to  come 
to  t\"  rc  ;,  in  order  to  respire.  The  boats  then  crowd  around  him,  and  the  sailors  pierce 
him  i  ices,  till  he  is  completely  exhausted,  and,  after  another  short  descent  and  some 

violent  jnvulsive  movements,  he  expires.  The  carcase,  being  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
fhip,  is  flensed,  or  the  blubber  cut  away,  and  stowed  in  casks ;  when,  the  whalebone  being 
also  extrnctedi  the  refuse  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  itoiiotn.  Great  dangers  are  encountered 
ill  this  trade,  partly  irom  the  whale,  one  lash  of  whose  tail  has  been  known  to  throw  a  boat 
ii  tho  iiir,  ami  almost  cut  it  in  two;  and  from  the  fields  and  mountains  of  ice,  which,  when 
impel  ■ '.  violently  by  the  wind,  reduce  the  stf.utest  vessel  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  complete 
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wreck,  when  the  crew  uro  ohiififed  to  seek  safety  on  ita  frozen  surfkee.  Not  nnft'cquently, 
too,  about  the  close  of  the  scaiion,  a  Nhip  is  completely  imprisoned  in  ice,  and  the  sailorg  ir» 
compelled  to  abandon  her,  and  seek,  in  boats,  or  over  the  ice,  ibr  another  ship  or  the  iicarnst 
land.  The  Dutch  estimated  that,  on  an  averajfe,  four  vcsaels  in  the  hundred  annually  per. 
ished.  The  Britifih  loss  has  been  generally  still  more  severe,  especially  since  the  fishery 
waa  chiofly  carried  on  in  Davis'  Stmits.  In  1819,  there  wore  Inet  ten  ships  out  of  sixty. 
three :  in  1821,  eleven  out  of  seventy-nino ;  and,  in  1822,  seven  out  of  sixty.  In  1^29,  the 
lovs  watt  only  four  out  of  ei(|fhty-nine ;  but  the  y«>iir  18.S()  was  the  moat  disastrouN  ever  known 
in  tbp  •!  'a  ■'  Piitish  fishery:  out  of  ninety-ono  sliips  sent  out,  nineteen  were  entirely 
Wrei.i  u  I  '  ut'  the  others  severely  shattered.  One  single  mass  of  ice  wna  imp«||i<(l 
hy  ilip  f.t;ni;>..5t  ,/ith  sMch  violence,  that,  by  its  sliock,  four  of  the  finest  vessels,  slronjrly 
tit  .It  R'.i'i  completely  equipped,  wore,  in  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  converted  into  ffoatinjf  frag. 
mr  iits.     Fortunately  these  drendful  wrecks  took  place  without  the  loss  of  n  amgle  life. 

The  commercial  products  of  this  fishery  are  considerable.  According  to  tables  published 
bf  the  Dutch,  in  the  course  of  107  years,  ending  with  1778,  they  sent  out  14,lfi7  ships, 
which  took  57,500  whales,  the  produce  of  which,  in  oil  and  bono,  was  18,631,202i„  or 
175,0007.  annually.  The  British  fishery,  during  its  most  prosperous  period,  very  much 
exceeded  this  amount.     Tr  i      ''  ars  ending  1818,  it  yielded  an  average  of  68,940  tuns 

of  oil  and  .3420  tons  dI  w.ialeK)ne;  vi,hioh,  uo  the  oil  was  then  valued  at  36/.  10s.,  and  tlie 
bone  at  00/.,  formed  an  amount  of  ?,8t34,110/.,  or  566,822/.  per  annum.  In  the  peculiarly 
fortunate  year  of  1814,  it  exceeded  700,000/.  Since  tliat  time,  the  use  of  ga*,  and  the  8ul> 
Btitution  of  rape  and  other  oils  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  haa  considerably  reduced  the 
demand  and  consequent  production.  In  tlie  year  1829,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
latest  average  one,  it  was 


10,613  turn  of  oil,  at  9iM. 
aorn  ton*  of  whaii  bone,  at  180<. 


960,800 
109,350 

i;370,lJ0 


It  may  be  observed,  that  the  price  of  whalebone  has  nearly  doubled  since  1818,  the  li'mand 
for  it  continuing  the  same,  while  the  supply,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  consumption 
of  oil,  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Generally  speaking,  the  fishery  is,  for  the  proprietore,  a 
very  speculative  and  adventurous  trade :  according  to  the  skill  of  the  officers,  or  to  mere 
accident,  a  ship  may  return  clean,  or  empty ;  or  it  may  bring  home  a  cargo  worth  5000/  or 
6000/. ;  on  instance  lias  occurred  in  which  the  value  aniou' tffd  to  11,000/.  T  •  shipwrecks, 
which  are  so  frequent,  involve  nt  once  the  failure  of  a  cci„  and  the  entire  loss  '  a  vessel 
worth  6000/.  or  8000/.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  wrecks  in  1830  was  estimated  r  ^waId3 
of  140,0(K»/. 

Tiie  southern  whale-fishery  has  of  late  risen  to  a  considerable  and  increasing  impoitunce. 
The  object  of  pursuit  here  is  tho  species  of  whale  called  cachalot,  which,  compare'  ■  > 
the  mysticetus,  yields  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  oil;  but  this,  being  mixed  with  t-j 
ceti,  is  greatly  superior  in  value.  This  animal,  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  voids  the 
peculiar  substance  called  ambergris.  The  Americans  were  tbo  first  to  begin  the  eouthern 
whale-fishery,  and  they  have  far  ontftripped  all  other  nations  in  the  vigour,  extent,  and  suc- 
cess with  which  tney  have  prosecuted  It.  The  search  for  seal-fur,  and  sea-elephant  ivorv,  is 
also  proseriited  by  the  Amci  icon.)  in  high  southern  latitudes. 

>ECT.  YI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

Human  society,  in  this  bleak  extremity  of  the  earth,  exists  in  the  rudest  form,  and  on  the 
most  limited  scale.  The  ungrateful  soil  refuses  to  man  any  support;  but  the  huge  amphibia, 
particular.'./  he  seal  and  the  walrus,  with  'vhich  the  shores  are  crowded,  being  attacked 
with  a  tKiil  and  diligence  p  ompted  by  necessity,  yield  a  precarious  yet  not  scanty  subsis- 
tence. Ali  the  arctic  retjions  are  peopled  by  that  pe'^nliar  -ace  culled  Esquimaux,  whom 
we  have  already  described,  on  thr  authority  of  Capiam  Parr]',  in  our  survey  of  the  northerly 
coasts  of  Arnerica.  The  gr  r  number  of  them,  not  belonging  to  America,  are  fourifl  on 
that  extcnf-ive  mass  of  and  ca.  cd  West  (ireenland.  The  dominion  of  this  region  is  clum- 
ed  by  Denmark,  whi"  \intai-is  along  the  shore  a  few  scattered  settlements, occupied  each 
by  a  handful  of  Dan  o  o'    n  intermarry  with  the  natives.     They  employ  themselves  in 

capturing  the  seal,  aim  m  exi  nging  with  the  people  some  European  goods  for  skins,  blub- 
ber, feathers,  and  the  lusks  of  l  lo  narwal.  A  vessel  comas  annually  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, bringing  provisions  and  the  materials  of  trade,  and  receiving  the  above  articles.  A  few 
mission;  ries,  chiefly  Moravian,  have  employed  their  pious  labours  in  the  conversion  of  the 
natives :  but  their  success  has  been  limited. 
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SuBSBOT.  1. — Arctic  Regiont. 

The  local  details  of  the  arctic  regiona  are  extensive  and  scattered,  out  do  not  prewnt 
many  peculiarities  which  will  require  long  to  detain  our  attention.  We  ithall  begin  with 
tlie  (ieufjirian  Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  the  sou  to  the  north  of  Aiiiurica. 

Mt'tviile  Island,  the  must  westerly  of  these,  upwards  of  10()  miles  both  in  length  and 
breHiltiii  and  in  latitude  75°  N.,  is  memorable  as  containing  the  spot  where  Captain  Parry 
spt'iit  two  years,  and  braved  with  success  the  extremest  rigour  of  an  arctic  winter.  The 
inn  disappeared  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  was  not  seen  till  the  3d  of  February  tbllow> 
iiii;.  During  this  interval,  land  and  sea  were  alike  covered  with  a  monotonous  surtace  ot 
iiidw,  and  the  thermometer  avoragod  about  60°  below  the  freezing  point.  Yet  the  English 
oilici'M,  when  duly  clothed,  and  when  there  was  no  drift,  were  able  to  walk  in  the  open  aif 
fbr  two  or  three  hours  a  day ;  and,  bv  judicious  precautions,  their  health  and  that  of  the  sea* 
men  was  perfectly  preserved.  In  Alay  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  in  June  it  covers  tho 
country  with  pools ;  but  it  is  not  till  August  that  the  sea  becomes  open ;  and,  before  Octo- 
ber, winter  has  again  commenced.  No  inhabitants  were  found  here,  or  on  any  of  this  rangn 
of  islands.  The  only  animals  which  appeared  during  the  winter  were  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves,  which  hovered  round  the  British  vessels  in  hopo  of  plunder ;  and  it  was  not  till  tiie 
middle  of  May  that  the  hunters  met  with  some  ptarmigans,  and  saw  the  footsteps  of  deer. 
Vegetable  productions  were  few  and  short-lived. 

A  succession  of  islands  extend  eastward  fVom  the  one  now  described ;  first  the  small  one 
of  Byam  Martin,  then  that  of  Bathurst,  almost  equal  to  Melville ;  and  next  Coniwallis,  also 
of  cona'derablo  size.  Only  tl  southern  coasts  were  seen  by  Captain  Parry,  as  he  sailod 
along;  and  their  aspect  appear  closely  to  resemble  Melville  Island.  Comwallis  is  separate 
ed  by  Wellington  Channel  from  an  extensive  coast,  which  received  the  name  of  North 
T'vnn,  and  reaches  to  tliu  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  but  whether  it  forms  a  continuous  tract 
Willi  Greenland,  or  is  composed  o*"  one  or  more  islands,  remains  yet  to  be  discovered.  The 
coasts  opposite  to  those  now  desci  ibed,  which  appeared  to  Captain  Parry  to  be  insular,  have 
been  shown  to  bo  so  by  Captain  Buck. 

Greenland,  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  till  Captain  Parry  ascertained  its  com- 
plex'; diBJunction,  forms  the  largest  known  extent  of  land  not  belonging  to  the  four  conti- 
ui  Is  From  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat.  60°,  it  stretches  northward  for  the  ascertained  length 
'  .egiees,  with  an  indefinite  extent  beyond;  while  the  general  breadth  is  about  :)5 
,068  of  longitude.  It  remains  uncertain,  indeed,  whether  several  of  the  deep  inlets 
winch  indent  the  vuast,  may  nut  penetrate  entirely  across;  yet  they  would  thus  very  slight- 
ly break  the  vast  continuity  of  land.  But  this  wide  region  is,  of  all  others,  least  valuable 
to  man,  producing  scarcely  anything  which  can  minister  to  his  comfort,  or  even  existence. 
Its  aspect  is,  throughout,  of  that  dreary  character  described  as  belonging  to  the  arctic  world. 

s  claimed  by  Denmark,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  has  formed  along  its  western  coast 
ral  small  settlements,  of  which  the  principal  are,  in  the  southern  part,  Julianshaab, 
mhiik,  Godthaab,  and  New  Hernhut,  the  seat  of  the  missionaries;  in  the  northern, 
ii<,a>desmu  le,  Umanak,  Opemiwick.  Farther  north  still,  Ca[>tain  Ross  discovered  a  district 
which  he  named  the  Arctic  Highlands.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  before  seen  an 
European,  were  seized  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  especially  at  the  ships,  which  they  at 
first  imagined  to  be  huge  birds  with  wings.  They  were  found  to  differ  from  the  other 
Jlsquimaux  in  being  destitute  of  boats ;  for  though  much  of  their  food  is  drawn  from  the  sea, 
they  obtain  it  by  merely  walking  over  the  frozen  surface.  They  liave  the  advantage,  how- 
ever, of  possessing  iron,  from  which  they  frame  instruments  much  moie  powerful  than  those 
made  of  bone  by  others  of  their  race.  They  differ  greatly  from  them  aho  in  having  a  king, 
who  id  beloved,  and  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute  of  seals,  train  oil  and  fish.  The  cliffs  on 
their  coast  present  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  red  snow,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which 
have  excited  much  controversy  among  the  learned  in  Europe. 

The  eastern  coast,  extending  southward  from  Iceland  to  Cape  Farewell,  has  excited  a 
remarkable  interest  in  consequence  of  having  been  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  early  colonies 
trom  that  island,  descr I  d  as  once  having  been  in  a  flourishing  state.  But  vast  fields  of 
ici),  it  is  said,  coming  down  upon  this  coast,  shut  it  out  from  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
colony,  it  is  feared,  perished  from  the  want  of  supplies.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  by 
the  Danish  government  to  discover  "  lost  Greenland,"  as  it  is  called,  but  without  success. 
But  recent  examinations  have  proved  that  these  lost  colonies  were  situated  on  the  western 
coast.  To  the  north  of  Iceland,  however,  a  range  of  coast,  400  miles  in  length,  between 
68°  and  75°,  was  lately  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scoresby  and  Captain  Clavering.  The  most 
remarkable  part  was  mlled  the  Liverpool  Coast,  along  which  rises  a  mountain  chain  3000  or 
I'KK)  feet  hieh,  fcrming  precipitous  cliffs,  which  terminate  in  numberless  peaks,  cones,  and 
pyramids.  Like  other  arctic  shores,  it  is  penetrated  by  very  deep  inlets,  particularly  one 
called  Scoresby's  Sound,  a  branch  from  which  is  supposed  to  convert  the  Liverpool  Coaiit 
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into  an  iMand.  The  tract  on  the  opponito  RuIn  was  oii- "  far  .  on't  liBnd,  boundod  on  ihg 
■outh  \iy  Capo  Haukor,  aiul  iMtvond  which  another  muik'  •  .nriicd  oiT,  which  appearml  likc|. 
to  ronuor  it  alao  iniular.  This  inlet  appeared  ■trotciiiiig  into  the  interior  without  imy 
apparent  termination  ;  and  there  ii  ■ome  room  to  conjecture  tliat  it  may  communicutu  with 
Jacob'H  Bight  on  the  western  cooitt,  which  Hir  Charles  Giosecke  traced  to  the  heif;lit  ol*  Vi) 
miles.  No  nativeu  were  seen ;  but  there  appeared  everywhere  marks  of  recent  inlial)(t«. 
tion,  and  even  Hmull  vilian^es,  compotied  of  suuterraneous  winter  abodcH.  Captain  CliivrniH; 
afterwards  Hurveye<l  a  part  of  the  coast  lying  farther  to  the  northward.  lie  found  it  hiilil, 
mountainous,  and  deeply  indfnted  with  bays;  but  its  aspect  was  dreary  and  desolate  in  llii> 
extreme.  Yet,  on  landing  upon  an  inlet  nanieil  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  met  a  party  i,( 
natives  bearing, all  the  general  characters  of  the  Esquimaux  race,  and  who,  by  their  extn.Miio 
alarm  and  surprise,  showed  that  they  had  never  before  been  viitited  by  Europeans.  'I'ho 
coast  was  traced  as  high  oa  7S°,  uH  ^v*  seen  extending  s^il'  northward  aa  far  as  the  cyo 
eoul^rcneh. 

Spitzbergen,  called  often  E^t  Greenland,  is  a  large  island  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  lying  abuut 
600  miles  east  of  that  now  described.  It  is  about  ."^OO  miles  fh)m  south  to  north,  and  '2110 
ftom  east  to  west,  and  reaches  beyond  80°  N.  lat  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  broken 
by  deep  bays  and  sounds,  which,  on  the  eastern  side,  convert  two  large  nortions  into  iHlumla, 
oalled  Edge  and  Scland.  Its  cliffs,  several  thousand  feet  high,  are  rocKy,  and  compoHi'd  m 
a  great  measure  of  loose  stones ;  and  though  the  snow  in  summer  is  melted  from  their  mm. 
mits  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  continues  long  to  lie  in  the  deep  valleys.  The  country  i) 
wholly  unproductive,  but  abounds  in  the  deer,  the  walrus,  and  other  arctic  animals.  S\i\ti. 
bergen,  however,  has  been  much  frequented  by  the  maritime  nations,  having  been  lonjr  Hn. 
chief  and  almost  sole  seat  of  the  northern  whale-fishery.  With  this  view  its  western  buy* 
were  fiercely  disputed,  till  on  agreement  was  made  by  which  the  English  and  Dutch  diviilcd 
between  them  the  principal  stations.  The  latter  founded  the  village  of  Smeerenberg,  wlipre 
they  landed  the  whales  and  extracted  the  oil ;  and  it  became  so  flourishing  as  to  be  cun- 
sidered  almost  a  northern  Datavia.  The  whales,  however,  taught  by  the  destructive  wu 
waged  against  them,  deserted  all  the  bays  one  after  another ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  fishery  in  the  open  sea.  Even  then  they  fled  from  one  quarter  to  another,  till  the 
whc'e  Spitzbergen  sea  was  nearly  ^s/tee/ out ;  and  it  became  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  danger,  to  remove  the  chief  scene  of  operations  to  Davis'  Straits.  The  coaeLi 
of  Spitzbergen  have  also  formed  the  route  by  which  Phipps,  Buchan,  and  Parry  made  their 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  pole.  The  latter  reached  nearly  to  83°  N.  lat.,  and  found  the 
sea  in  August  all  covered  with  ice,  but  broken,  sinking,  and  interspersed  with  lanes  of 
water.  At  this  utmost  limit  every  trace  of  animal  life  had  disappeared.  A  few  Russian 
hunters  take  up  their  abode  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  where  they  continue  even 
during  the  winter,  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  seal  and  the  walrus. 

Nova  Zembla  is  another  large  mass  of  insular  land,  extending  north  from  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  between  69°  and  74°  N.  lat.,  53°  and  70°  E.  long.  Though  more 
southerly  than  Spitzbergen,  it  has  an  aspect,  if  possible,  still  more  dreary.  The  southern 
coasts  are  low  and  flat ;  but  those  to  the  north  are  bordered  by  mountains  wrapped  in  per- 
petual snow.  It  is  less  penetrated  by  sounds,  though  one  running  east  and  west  reaches 
entirely  across,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.     The  coasts  have  been  ciiiefly  (re- 

Suented  by  navigators,  who  sought  in  this  direction  a  passage  to  India,  but  commonly  found 
leir  career  arrested  on  these  dreary  shores.  Barentz  and  his  crew  wintered  in  a  haven  on 
the  north-eastern  coast,  where  they  suffered  the  most  extreme  hardships,  to  which  the  com- 
mander finally  fell  a  victim.  The  Russian  government  have  recently  sent  expeditions 
under  Lazareff,  Litkc,  and  other  navigators,  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  coast,  but 
have  not  made  any  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  upon  it. 


SuBSECT.  2. — South  Polar  IslaniU. 

The  islands  of  the  Southern  Polar  Sea,  to  whirh  M.  Balbi  has  given  the  somewlmt  to 
pompous  title  of  the  Anturclic  ArchijM'lago,  extend  chiefly  south-east  from  the  extremity  of 
the  American  continent.  Tliey  present  the  same  general  character  as  the  arctic  lands,  with 
some  variations.  Thoiuyh  situated  in  a  comparatively  low  latitude,  which  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  admits  of  habitation  and  culture,  they  are  utterly  dreary  and  desolate,  buried  in 
ice  and  snow,  and  not  tenanted  by  a  single  human  being.  Their  shores,  however,  are  still 
more  crowded  with  those  huge  amphibia,  whose  rich  coating  of  oil  renders  them  a  tempts 
ing  prize.  Hence  they  have  become  the  object  of  European  avarice,  which,  during  the  few 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  islands  were  known,  has  made  dreadful  havoc  amonjr  these 
animals,  and  greatly  thinned  their  numbers.  The  walrus  is  here  replaced  by  the  soa  ele- 
phant, a  still  huger  creature,  and  richer  in  oil  ■  and  the  seals  have  a  fine  furred  skin,  tor 
which  the  Americans  h.ive  obtained  six  or  ^  \en  dollars  apiece  in  the  market  of  China. 
These  shores  are  equally  (listinn^uish.ed  for  thf  '."gions  oi'  nea-birds  of  gigantic  size  and 
peculiar  form;  amon^  which  the  penguin  and  L.c  albatross  are  the  most  remarkable.    The 
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Iniult,  nn  the  ^holn,  aro  Rmatler  than  in  the  north,  mora  broken  into  iaiandi,  and  aa  deeply 
iii(|i<nl<'<l  l>y  haya,  forminff  many  excellent  harboiira. 

Tliii  MuliMiiM  or  Falkloud  lalanda,  tliouab  ailuatad  only  a  little  beyond  00*'  8.,  the  )ati> 
tii(li>  nt  Kii(rlni«li  hoar  all  the  charactem  or  an  antarctic  tT'^'upi  rocky,  deatitiite  of  inlmbit* 
11)1,1,  Imt  crowdnU  with  aeiiln,  and  coiitaininx  vi'ry  fine  portn.  On  one  of  tln'M«  the  Fnjfliiih 
t'lirinfii  a  Hcttlomant  in  IKM;  but  it  wati  doHtroyed,  in  1770,  by  a  Spaniah  expedition  tVom 
BuenoH  Ayroa.  Meaaurea  have  lately  been  taken  for  afjrain  forniintf  one  on  a  Hnwill  !<cali\ 
Thero  are  two  lar^fo  iHlandH,  Falkland  and  Hnlodiid,  with  a  (frcat  nuinbttr  of  ifdetn.  The 
llnhArioi  un  theae  cnmtta  have  liitiily  acriuired  conNidfrnbin  importance.  Mr.  Weddell  Htiitea, 
that  iii'1^21  and  IHtW,  they  yioliled  [Hi)  Umn  elephiiit  oil ;  and  thnt  there  were  dnwn  from 
tlieiii  an<l  from  New  South  Hhotlnnd  to|u;etlinr  :)2(MNM)  fur  aeal-xkinH.  The  flue  harlmuni  are 
otlen  touched  at  by  voaaela  paaaing  round  Cape  Horn,  or  to  tlie  Houtlicrn  flnhericH.  The 
Fiilkliitid  Iilnnda  produce  several  peculiar  ahella,  among;  which  is  the  rare  Cynibiola  maffcl- 
lanicfi,  or  Magellanic  Volute,  (Jiif,  932.).  A  f^i^ntic  apcciea  of  Limpet,  with  a  perforation 
in  the  middle,  and  beautifully  rayed  witn  brown,  ia  alao  cani< 
men:  it  ia  the  Fiasurella  picta  of  Lamarck. 

South  Qeotgin.,  situated  to  the  eaat  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  ia  a  largo  island,  about  00  milea 
long  by  10  broad,  but  bearing  a  character  exactly  nimiliir.  Dis- 
covered in  1676  by  La  Iloche,  it  was  carefully  surveyed  in  1771 
bv  Cook,  while  searching  fur  an  austral  continent  It  was  then 
almost  forgotten  till  the  abundance  of  its  Hoals  and  sea  elojthanta 
attracted  the  notice  of  those  engaged  in  the  southern  fitiheriea.  The  purauit  woa  carrie'l  on 
with  such  activity,  that,  accoitling  to  Captain  Woddcll,  the  London  market  was  in  a  few 
yean  supplied  hence  with  20,000  tuna  of  oil,  while  14200,000  flir  soal-skins  wern  also  car- 
ried off.  But  the  chase  of  the  sea  elephant  was  proaecuted  with  such  reckless  avidity,  with- 
out tparing  even  the  pregnant  mothera,  that  they  have  been  nearly  extirpated,  and  the  trade 
ruined. 

Now  South  Shetland,  with  the  amaller  adjoining  group  of  the  New  Orkneys,  being 
■ituated  in  61°  and  63°  S.  lat,  are  scarcely  nearer  the  pole  than  the  British  islandH  after 
which  tiioy  are  named ;  yet  their  climate  is  that  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergcn ;  islands  of 
ice  arc  tossing  through  the  seas,  and  the  land  is  peopled  only  by  those  atiimal  forms  peculiar 
to  the  antarctic  circle.  These,  however,  since  the  discovery  by  Captain  Smith,  of  Blyth,  in 
1818,  have  attracted  numeroua  adventurers,  who  have  carried  off  great  quantities  of  oil  and 
teal-skins;  but  by  their  improvident  pursuit  have  greatly  thinned  the  supply.  There  are 
twelve  considerable  isles,  of  which  the  principal  are  named  Burrow,  King  George,  and 
Livinffston,  with  innumerable  rocky  islets.  The  land  is  moderately  high,  one  peak  rising 
to  25(K)  feet ;  while  elsewhere  there  is  a  volcanic  cone,  which  rises  only  to  80  feet.  Decep 
tion  lele  contains  a  very  fine  harbour.  The  New  Orkneys  consist  of  a  large  island  called 
Pomona,  or  Mainland,  and  of  many  smaller  ones.  Farther  to  the  east  are  a  number  of 
Binail  islands,  which,  being  at  first  supposed  to  form  a  continuous  coast,  were  namud  Sal  l< 
wich  Land.  Again,  to  the  south  of  Now  Shetland,  in  about  lat.  64°,  a  Russian  cai  '" 
Belilnghauson,  lately  observed  a  range  of  coast,  which  he  named  Trinity  L.ind,  but  n> 
may  probably  be  found  to  consist  also  of  a  cluster  of  islands.  Two  Russian  frigates  a'  . 
18'29,  penetrated  to  69°  S.  lat,  where  they  found  two  islets  at  some  distance  fror  ;'i  i 
other,  which  they  named  Peter  I.  and  Alexander  L,  and  which  form  the  moat  souther  ' ; 
of  land  yet  known  to  exist 

Among  anctarctic  islands  we  must  alao  reckon  Kerguelen's,  or  Desolatim,  situated  far  to 
the  east  of  those  now  described,  in  long.  70°  E.,  and  the  moderate  lat  of  50°.  It  resemUei 
exactly  New  Georgia  and  South  Shetland.  Captain  Cook's  party,  who  carefully  examined 
it,  were  astonished  at  its  scanty  flora,  amounting  only  to  sixteen  species,  mostly  mosses  and 
lichens ;  but  they  were  struck  by  the  multitude  of  amphibious  animals  with  which  its  shores 
were  peopled.  This  has  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  adventurers  in  the  southern 
fishery,  who,  according  to  Captain  Weddell,  have  recently  drawn  from  it  supplies  nearly  aa 
large  aa  from  New  Georgia.  We  may  finally  mention  the  solitary  islet  of  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  low  latitude  of  38°.  By  the  pictu- 
resque description  of  Mr.  Earle,  who  was  driven  thither  by  shipwreck,  it  appears  indeed  to 
contain  rich  pastures,  on  which  European  cattle  thrive;  yet  the  bleak  storms  of  a  long 
winter,  and  its  shores  crowded  with  the  sea  elephant,  the  penguin,  and  the  albatross,  mark 
its  affinity  to  the  antarctic  regions  now  described.  A  settlement  formed  there  by  the 
English  has  been  abandoned ;  yet  a  very  few  individuals  are  still  induced  to  reside  on  it  by 
the  facility  of  subsistence.  •  ' 

In  1831,  Captain  Biscoe  fell  in  with  land,  in  66°  S.  lat  and  47°  E.  Ion.,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Enderby's  Land,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  considerable  extent.  In  the 
following  year,  he  touched  upon  another  coast  of  uncertain  extent,  in  about  the  same  lati- 
lUile,  ttiiu  ill  ion.  70°  vV.    To  this  latter  tract  has  been  given  the  name  of  Uraham's  Land. 
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America  is  avast  continent;  comprisingf  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe.  Tlni 
western  liemisphere,  in  fact,  contains  scarcely  any  continental  land  that  is  not  American' 
though  it  includes  but  a  small  portion  of  land,  as  compared  with  the  eastern  hemisphbro, 
This  continent,  having  remained  for  thousands  of  years  unknown  to  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  nations  of  the  East,  is  called  commonly  the  New  World ;  while  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  are  called  the  Old  World.  America  includes  an  extent  of  territory  neprly  equal 
to  half  of  the  three  united,  constituting  about  three-tenths  of  the  dry  land  on  th.  .rface  of 
the  globe. 


I,  CHAPTER  I. 

.:  »"'■'■,  '"•      -\  •■    ,     ,'         -         1 

,/  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  AMEBICA. 

America  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  greatest  of  thf  oceans.  On  the  west,  the  Pacific 
separates  it  from  Asia,  and,  from  an  almost  immeasurable  breadth,  gradually  narrows,  till  it 
terminates  at  Behring's  Straits,  where  the  two  continents  come  almost  into  contact.  On  the 
north,  is  the  Arctic  Ocean,  divided  by  huge  frozen  islands  into  numerous  bays  and  inleta 
On  the  east,  the  Atlantic  separates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa.  On  the  south  it  presents  a 
'stormy  cape  to  the  expanse  of  the  Southern  or  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  northern  boundary 
of  America  is  now  found  to  have  a  general  range  of  about  70°  N.  lat.  The  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  continent,  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  in  lat.  54°  S.  Hence  this  continent  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  the  tropical  and  temperate,  with  part  of  the  arctic  climates,  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator.  Tiiis  line,  however,  which  would  amount  to  about  90()0  miles,  cannot 
be  considered  as  measuring  the  dimensions  of  a  continent  so  irregular  in  its  form,  and  of 
which  the  southern  portion  is  so  nearly  detached,  and  lies  almost  entirely  east  of  the  northern. 
It  seems,  tiierefore,  necessary  to  view  these  two  portions  separately. 

North  America,  extending  from  55°  to  168°  W.  Ion.,  and  from  8°  to  70°  N.  lat.,  has  an 
area  of  about  7,500,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands  lying  north-east  and  north  of 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Strait     Presenting  a  broad  front  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  it  gradually 
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expands  in  width  to  about  50°  N.  lat.,  when  it  again  contracts  its  dimensions  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama.  Its  winding  outline  presents  a  great  extent  of 
eea  coast,  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  altout  9,500  miles  on  the  eautern,  and  somewhat 
more  on  the  western  side,  in  addition  to  the  frozen  shores  of  tlie  northern  border.  It  has 
been  well  divided  by  a  distinguished  writer,  into  five  physical  regions.  1.  Tlie  table-land 
of  Mexico,  with  the  strips  of  low  country  on  its  eastern  and  western  shores.  2.  Tlie  Plateau 
lyinff  iHJtween  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  country  with  a  mild  and  humid 
atmospliere,  as  far  north  as  55^,  but  inhospitable  and  barren  beyond,  3.  The  great  central 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  rich  and  well  wooded  on  the  east  side,  bare  but  not  unfertile  in  the 
middle,  b:ire,  dry,  sandy,  and  almost  a  desert  on  the  west.  4.  The  eastern  declivities  of  the 
Aliegliany  Mountains,  a  region  of  natural  forests,  and  of  mixed  but  rather  poor  soil.  5.  The 
great  northern  plain  beyond  50°,  four-fiflhs  of  which  is  a  bleak  and  bare  waste,  overspread 
with  innumerable  lakes,  and  resembling  Siberia  both  in  the  physical  character  of  its  surface 
and  the  rigour  of  its  climate. 

South  America,  which  is  comprised  between  the  12th  degree  of  north,  and  the  56th  of 
south  latitude,  and  which  spreads  in  breadth  from  36°  to  81°  W.  Ion.,  is  inferior  in  dimen- 
sions to  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  by  1,000,000  square  miles.  Its  coast  is  also 
lees  indented  by  large  bays,  but  it  presents  the  same  tapering  form  to  the  south.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  about  six  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  is  3,200  miles,  and  its  length,  4,500.  South 
America  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  physical  regions.  1.  The  low  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  about  4,000  miles  in-length,  and  from  50  to  200  in  breadth ;  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  this  district  are  fertile,  the  middle  a  sandy  desert  2.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Andes  and  their  branches,  and  consisting  of  extensive  plains  (llanos),  nearly 
destitute  of  wood,  but  covered  with  a  high  herbage  during  a  part  of  the  year.  3.  The  basin 
of  the  Ami-zon,  a  vast  plain,  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  humid  climate,  and  exhibiting  a  surpris- 
ing luxuriance  of  vegetotion.  4.  The  great  southern  plain  of  the  Plata,  in  parts  dry  and 
barren,  and  in  parts  covered  with  a  strong  growth  of  weeds  and  tall  grass.  5.  The  high 
country  of  Brazil,  eastward  of  the  Parana  and  the  Araguay,  presenting  alternate  ridges  and' 
valleys,  thickly  covered  with  wood  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Sect,  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Mountain  ranges,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  magnitude  and  continuity,  pervade 
this  quarter  of  the  world.     One  chain,  the  longest,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  the  loftiest 
on  the  globe,  appears  to  extend  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.    By  far  the  mos 
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dietinfruished  portion  is  that  colossal  range  which,  under  the  name  of  Andes,  traverses  South 
America  parallel  to  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Pacific,  t^mmencing  at  the  northern 
border  of  Colombia,  and  throwing  some  lateral  branches  along  its  coast  towards  Coro  and 
Caraccas,  it  continues  in  its  progress  southwards,  always  swelling  in  magnitude,  till,  almoet 
beneath  the  equr.tor,  it  shoots  up  into  the  summits  of  Chimborazo  and  Antisana,  believed  till 
lately  the  loftiest  points  on  the  earth ;  while  it  spreads  terror  by  the  tremendous  volcanoeg 
of  Pinchincha  and  Cotopaxi.  In  passing  through  Peru,  it  continues  still  very  lofty,  and,  on 
reaching  its  southern  or  upper  region,  forms  a  vast  knot  or  mass,  amid  whose  peaks  tower 
Illimani  and  Sorata,  which  recent  observation  has  proved  to  surpass  even  Chimborazo,  though 
still  inferior  to  the  highest  among  the  Himalayah.  In  its  progress  behind  Chili,  this  great 
chain  continues  to  form  an  immensely  steep  though  not  very  broad  ridge.  It  becomes  less 
considerable  as  it  approaches  the  southern  limit  of  the  continent,  and  the  peculiarly  dreai; 
and  desolate  aspect  which  it  there  assumes  is  owing  less  to  elevatio'n  than  to  the  wintrv 
severity  of  the  climate.  The  heights  on  the  adjacent  isle  of  Terra  del  Fuego  do  not  exceeil 
6000  feet;  and  even  the  formidable  clifls  with  which  Cape  Horn  faces  the  tempests  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  do  not  rise  higher  than  from  1500  to  1600  feet 

The  same  chain  must  now  be  traced  in  its  progress  through  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  indeed,  that  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects 
these  two  great  continental  masses,  is  filled  only  by  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  so  as  to 
allow  hopes  that  a  canal  may  unite  the  two  opposite  oceans.  But  after  a  short  interval  it 
swells  into  that  great  table  plain,  upwards  of  6000  feet  'high,  which  covers  the  greater  part 
of  Mexico  and  Guatimala,  and  converts  there  a  tropical  into  a  temperate  climate.  From 
this  level  shoot  up  much  higher  the  snowy  conical  peaks  of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  and  To- 
luca,  the  first  two  of  which  send  forth  formidable  volcanic  eruptions.  Beyond  Mexico  this 
great  elevation  is  partly  prolonged  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  run 
mrallel  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  bound  on  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Though  their  cliffs  be  steep  and  rugged,  they  by  no  means  equal  the  elevation  of  the  Andes, 
scarcely  at  any  point  surpassing  12,000  feet.  Beyond  the  55th  parallel  they  rapidly  sink, 
though  a  branch,  about  2000  feet  high,  runs  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
and  even  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  may  be  observed  that  very  high  moun. 
tains  are  seen  at  difllrent  parts  of  the  shore  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  particularly  in  the 
60th  parallel,  where  Mount  St.  Elias  is  supposed  to  exceed  17,000  ff  et ;  but  whether  these 
form  a  parallel  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  are  branches  detaclicd  fironi  them,  is  not 
yet  duly  ascertained. 

An  eastern  chain  oervading  America,  though  not  quite  in  so  uniform  and  connected  a 
manner,  seems  traced  by  Humboldt.  In  North  America,  the  Appalachians,  or  AUeghanies, 
form  a  continuous  ridge  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  and  bounding  the  maritime  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Detached,  somewhat  irregular,  branches  from  them  spread  through  Canada, 
Labrador,  and  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  mountains  which,  rising  around  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  form  the  West  India  islands,  appear  to  be  elevated  summits  of  the  same  range. 
After  disappearing  for  a  small  interval  in  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  it  appears  again  in  numer- 
ous ridges,  which  spread  wide  over  Guiana,  and  of  which  the  central  mass  appears  to  be 
Sierra  de  Parime.  On  the  southern  side  of  tlie  Amazons,  again,  Brazil  is  traversed  by 
several  successive  ranges,  which  are  in  some  degree  prolonged  to  the  La  Plata,  beyond 
which  they  sink  finally  into  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas.  The  whole  of  these  easterii 
ranges  are  very  low,  when  compared  with  the  grand  western  chain ;  they  reach  generally 
from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  seldom  exceed  6000 :  they  are  not  the  seat  of  violent  volcanic 
action.  Several  of  the  West  India  peaks,  however,  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  above, 
and  one  or  two  are  volcanic. 

The  plains  of  America  form  almost  as  great  and  remarkable  an  object  >xs  its  mountiiins.  We 
may  remark  in  this  continent  three  systems.  One  is  the  plain  alone  the  Atlantic,  between 
that  ocean  and  the  eastern  range  of  mountains.  To  this  belong  the  original  territory  of  the 
I'liited  States,  and  that  of  Braril,  the  former  moderately,  the  latter  luxuriantly,  fertile.  The 
second  plain  is  that  on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  continent,  between  the  great  western  chain 
and  the  Pacific ;  it  is  narrow,  moist,  of  very  various  aspect  and  produce.  But  the  plains 
which  extend  through  the  centre  of  the  continent,  between  the  great  ranges  of  the  eastern 
and  western  mountains,  aie  of  prodigious  extent  exceeding  even  those  which  cover  so  preat 
a  part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  While  the  latter  two  have  a  vast  portion  of  their  su^fiice  doonifd 
to  hopeless  sterility  by  heaps  of  moving  sand,  Uio  interior  ))lains  of  Amnrica  arc  uimnst 
throughout  completely  watered,  and  overgrown  in  many  pLices  with  eve;  a.i  excew*ive 
luxuriance  of  vefjetation.  It  is  true  they  display  solitudes  as  vast,  and  tenanted  by  races  as 
Sfivage,  as  the  mfwt  dreary  dosort*  of  the  Old  World.  But  'his  biickward  sfnte  is  evidently 
owinir  t<>  the  tintiivnurnble  and  inland  site  of  thtsso  vast  tracts,  destitute  of  mnritimc  inti'r 
course,  und  only  of  la'ce  become  the  theatre  of  Riiropoan  sclthMnent.  Even  the  rich  moisture 
of  the  ground,  covered  with  lonso  and  entangled  forests,  and  with  gigantic  grasses,  though 
it  marks  the  natural  luxuriance  nf  the  soil,  obstructs  the  first  efforts  of  unimproved  cuhure. 
But  the  tide  of  emigration  has  now  rompieteiy  set  in  to  tliese  vaei  interior  tracts,  great 
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gtates  have  been  founded  in  them ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  a  few  o^es  they  will  be  covered 
with  a  numerous  and  increasing  population.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  great 
plain  of  the  Missouri-Mississippi,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  form- 
ing tlie  western  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  plantations  formed  in  this  region  are 
proceeding  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  must  evidently,  in  a  few  generations,  become  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  flourishing  regions  of  the  globe.  This  plain  is  prolonged  without 
interruption  nort'iwnrd  to  the  country  watered  by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Polar  Ocean ;  so  that,  as  Humboldt  observes,  one 
of  its  borders  is  covered  with  the  palms  and  the  splendid  foliage  of  the  tropic,  while  in  the 
otiier  the  lest  buds  of  arctic  vegetation  expire.  These  northern  plains,  however,  present  a 
very  gloomy  aspect,  overspread  with  dreary  pine  forests,  intersected  by  frozen  lakes,  and 
aflbrding  shelter  only  to  numerous  tribes  of  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  extent  of  this  plain  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  8,240,000  square  miles.  Another, 
almost  equally  vast  and  luxuriant,  occurs  in  the  heart  of  South  America,  where  it  occupies 
the  basin  of  the  Amazons,  between  the  Andes  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil ;  but  it  is  covered, 
tis  yet,  with  unbroken  native  forests,  and  tenanted  by  rude  and  savage  tribes.  The  same 
great  authority  reckons  it  at  3,120,000  miles.  In  the  northern  quarter  is  that  great  expanse 
of  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  estimated  at  348,000  miles,  covered  with  gigantic  grasses,  yet 
still,  too,  almost  uncultivated,  while  in  the  soutliern  part  of  the  continent,  the  immense  sur- 
face of  the  Pampas,  bordering  the  La  Plata,  displays  its  fertility  only  by  the  numberless 
herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  amid  its  pastures.  The  area,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, comprehends  1,620,000  miles. 

Table-lands,  or  elevated  plains,  form  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  geography  of  America, 
tlioufrh  not  so  striking  as  in  that  of  Asia.  The  principal  is  the  one  which  covers  the  whole 
of  Mexico,  with  part  of  Guatimala,  rising  to  the  height  of  6000  feet.  The  Andes  within 
their  lofty  ridges  enclose  very  elevated  sites,  on  which  even  cities  are  built ;  but,  in  general, 
these  level  spots  are  too  limited  to  constitute  more  than  a  mountain  valley  hemmed  in  by 
lofly  perpendicular  steeps ;  and  often  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
a  continued  and  laborious  ascent.  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  with  the  bordering  districts  of  La 
Plata,  comprises  certainly  a  very  large  extent  of  elevated  land,  and  cities  are  built  on  a 
higher  level  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Yet  its  general  rugged  and  irregular 
surface  seems  to  constitute  rather  a  mountainous  territory  than  a  table  plain. 

The  rivers  of  America  constitute  perhaps  her  grandest  natural  features,  or  at  least  those 
in  which  she  claims  the  most  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  quttrters  of  the  globe. 
They  are  unequalled  both  in  the  length  of  their  course,  and  the  masses  of  water  which  they 
pour  into  the  ocean.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  great  western 
chain,  from  its  eastern  side,  whence,  being  swelled  by  numerous  streams,  they  roll  broad  and 
spacious  across  the  great  interior  plain,  till  they  approach  the  eastern  range  of  mountains. 
Thence  they  derive  a  fresh  and  copious  series  of  tributaries,  till,  bearing  as  it  were  the  wa- 
ters of  half  a  continent,  they  reach  the  ocean.  Thus,  the  Missouri  (which,  notwithstanding 
the  error  which  has  given  the  name  of  Mississippi  to  the  united  channel,  is  undoubtedly,  in 
a  physical  view,  the  main  stream,)  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  flows  oast- 
ward  into  the  deep  valley,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mississippi,  and  there  receives  from  the 
AV.i'uhnny  the  copious  tribute  of  the  Ohio.  In  its  course  thence  southward,  it  receives 
tributaries  both  from  the  eastern  and  western  range.  In  South  America,  again,  the  Ama- 
zons-, after  a  long  course  along  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  and  collecting  all  the  waters 
whicii  descend  from  them  during  a  range  of  upwards  of  1000  miles,  rolls  eastward  across 
the  great  plain,  till  it  comes  to  receive  ample  tributaries  from  the  eastern  ranges,  of  Parime 
on  one  side,  and  Brazil  on  the  other,  and,  before  reaching  the  Atlantic,  is  swelleid  almost  to 
an  inland  sea.  The  La  Plata,  after  having  by  itself,  the  Pilcomayo,  and  other  tributaries, 
collected  all  the  soutiiern  waters  of  the  Andes,  in  its  south-eastern  course  across  the  conti- 
nent, receives  the  Parana,  whidi,  after  its  long  course  through  the  valleys  of  the  Brazilian 
chain,  disputes  the  rank  of  principal ;  after  which,  the  united  stream,  in  its  junction  with 
the  Atlantic,  bears  the  magnitude  of  a  great  bay  or  inlet  There  are  other  rivers  which 
from  different  and  much  more  limited  sources  swell  to  the  first  magnitude.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  proper  derive  their  ample  stores  not  from  any 
mountain  '^hain,  but  from  that  cold  watery  region  of  forests  and  swamps  which  forms  the 
northern  prolongation  of  tlie  great  central  plain.  In  South  America,  the  Orinoco,  though 
the  Andes  send  to  it  some  considerable  tributaries  across  the  Llanos,  is  formed  chiefly  during 
its  winding  course  around  the  Parime  and  other  ranges  that  traverse  Guiana ;  yet  such  is 
the  store  k.lged  in  this  region  of  forests  and  swamps,  tlmt  it  pours  by  its  seven  mouths  into 
'he  Atlantic  a  flood  almost  as  ample  as  its  greatest  rivals.  The  riverd  which  flow  through 
thf  comparatively  narrow  valleys  which  intervene  on  the  east  and  west  between  the  moun- 
tain chains  and  the  nearest  ocean,  cannot,  in  general,  reach  so  great  a  magnitude;  though 
often  vitltiable  for  nnvigation,  they  belong  only  to  the  particular  uistiiut  which  they  traverse; 
yet  the  Columlia,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ranks  among  the  gieat 
'ivers  jf  the  globe.    The  Coppermine,  and  tlie  Mackenzie,  which  flow  through  the  nortJi  into 
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tKe  Arctic  Sea,  have  a  long  course,  but,  fVom  the  barren  regions  which  they  traverse,  are  of 
no  cointnercial  value.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  len^  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Amazons  and  its  branches  is  equal  to  50,000  miles;  of  those  of  the  Mississippi,  40,U0U- 
of  the  Plata,  20,000;  of  the  Orinoco,  8,000;  of  the  St  Lawrence,  2,000, 

Lakes  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  continent  are  numerous  and  important.  Tiiej 
Rre  not,  however,  mountain  lakes,  nor  formed  by  modntain  streams.  They  originate  in  tlitwe 
great  wooded  watery  plains  whence  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence  take  their  rii>e. 
The  chain  of  connected  lakes  on  the  upper  course  of  the  latter  river,  the  Ontario,  Erie,  Hu- 
ron, Michigan,  and  Superior,  form  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Coiumif 
nicating  with  the  sea  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  a  country  whose 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  they  are  becoming  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  commerce. 
Similar  lakes  extend  northward  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Sea, — the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  ttie 
Athabasca,  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  Great  Bear  Lake;  but  tliesc;,  unconnected  with  any 
other  sea,  and  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  cannot  serve  any  commercial  purpose 
In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  region  of  Upper  Peru  is  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca ;  but,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  the  Andes,  abrupt,  lofty,  and  pouring  their  waters  into  deep  and  narrow  val- 
leys,  form  rivers,  and  not  lakes. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  which  the  New  World  possesses  over  the  Old  in  the  great 
extent  of  its  navigable  waters,  penetrating  into  its  inmost  recesses  and  affording  unexampled 
facilities  of  communication  between  all  parts  and  the  sea,  it  is  not  less  favourably  charac< 
rerised  by  the  absence  of  sandy  deserts,  which,  in  the  Old  World,  not  only  withdraw  a  great 
amount  of  the  soil  from  the  dominion  of  man,  but  also  have  an  injurious  influence  upon  the 
climate  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  mutual  intercouriie 
of  surrounding  nations.  The  desert  of  Atacama,  extending  from  Tarapaca  in  Peru,  to  Co- 
piapo  in  Chili,  over  about  7  degrees  of  latitude,  comprises  only  a  narrow  strip  rf  country  on 
the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  desert  of  Pernambuco,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Brazil,  between 
the  St  Francisco  and  the  Seara,  is  more  extensive,  but  these  are  both  insignificant  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  eastern  continent  The  wide  tract  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  has  been  called  the  American  Desert,  and  a  similar  tract,  between  25° 
and  40°  S.  lat.,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Chilian  mountains,  are  traversed  by  large  rivers, 
and  produce  an  abundant  vegetation.  It  has  accordingly  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
useful  soil  in  the  Americas  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Old  World ;  for  while  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  is  entirely  unproductive,  and  inuch  of  the  remaining  third  is  pour,  not 
less  than  10,000,000  squajre  miles  of  the  former  are  not  only  productive,  but  for  the  most 
part  highly  fertile.     ' 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

SvBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 
The  Geology  of  this  continent  can  only  be  properly  described  under  the  heads  of  iti 
respective  countries. 

SvBSECT.  2. — Botany, 
Of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  America  offers,  unquestionably,  the  most  interesting  field 
to  the  botanist,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  north,  nearly  to 
the  Antarctic  Circle  in  tfie  south,  and  including  a  vast  range  of  mountains,  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  world,  whether  considered  relatively  to  their  height  or  their  extent ;  tor  tiiey 
literally  stretch  fi'om  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  whole  continent,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  divide  it  into  two  very  unequal  portions,  the  eastern  and  the  western ;  thus  forming 
a  line  of  separation  between  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  sides,  more  distinct  than  that 
constituted  by  many  degrees  of  longitude.  In  relation  to  other  extra-European  countries, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  American  territories  has  been  explored  by  the 
niuri  of  science.  North  America  can  boast  of  Kalm,  Bartram,  Michaux,  Pursh,  Bigelow, 
Torrey,  Elliott,  Nuttall,  Darlington,  Boott,  and  Schweinitz,  who  have  most  successfully 
investigated  the  botany  of  the  United  States.  Richardson,  Drummond,  and  the  officers  of 
the  various  arctic  expeditions.  Lady  Dalhousie,  Mrs.  Sheppard,  and  Mrs.  Percival,  have  satis- 
factorily ascertained  the  vegetable  productions  of  Canada  and  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's territories  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (or  the  Cordillera  of  North  Ame- 
rica) ;  while  the  cciist  of  the  opposite  side,  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  explorea 
by  Menzies,  Chamisso,  Douglas,  and  Scouler.  The  botany  of  Mexico  has  been  described 
by  Humboldt  and  Scheide.  The  name  of  the  former  highly-gifted  individual  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  almost  all  we  know  of  the  plants 
of  the  old  and  extensive  kicgdom  of  New  Granada  is  from  his  labours  and  those  of  hia  com- 
panion Bonpland,  and  their  predecessor,  Mutis.  Peruvian  and  Chilian  botanv  were  long 
considered  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Spanish  literati,  and  we  owe  much  to  trie  inveetiga 
tions  of  luiz  and  Pa  von ;  but  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  indefiitigable  exertions  of  Haenke, 
Oruckshanks,  Bertero,  Pfippig,  Cuming.  Mathews,  Bridges,  Jameson,  Hall,  and  Gillies ;  the 
■aticr,  mdeed,  extending  his  researches  into  extra-tropical  America,  in  the  latitude  of  Meu- 
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doza,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Brazil,  whose  productions  seem  inexhausti>  : 
l,|e  has  liad  the  good  fortune  to  be  explored  by  Spix  and  Martius,  Auguste  St.  Hilaire,  Pohl, 
Mikani  Sellow,  and  already  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  flora  of  any  spot  of  the  globe. 
Casual,  indeed,  have  been  the  visiters  to  the  more  southern  parts  and  adjacent  islands  of  the 
vast  continent  under  consideration,  and  few  the  observations  we  can  make  upon  them ;  nor, 
indeed,  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  enter,  as  we  could  wish,  upon  the  more  particular  nature  . 
of  the  vegetable  products  of  any  part  of  America. 

The  most  remote  land,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  southern  hemisphere  that  has  been  yet 
explored,  constitutes  a  group  of  islands,  called  New  Soutii  Shetland,  lying  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  America,  in  lat.  05°.  "  None  of  these  islands,"  says  the  enterprising  Captain 
Weddel, "  af&rds  any  vegetation,  save  a  short  straggling  grass,  which  is  found  in  very 
small  patches,  on  spots  where  there  happens  to  be  a  little  soil.  This,  with  a  moss  similar 
to  what  is  found  in  Iceland,  appears  in  the  middle  of  January,  at  which  time  the  islands  are 
partially  clear  of  snow."  The  eye  of  the  botanist  would,  perhaps,  even  here,  discover  some 
curious  plants ;  though,  undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  them,  as  in  the  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes, would  prove  to  belong  to  the  families  of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  and  probably  are  not 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  coldest  parts  of  the  South  American  continent.  A  few  specimens, 
hastily  gathered  on  f  he  islands,  have,  indeed,  though  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  come  into 
our  possession :  amongst  them,  a  Polytriciium  without  fruit.  A  very  beautiful  Lichen  appears 
to  be  common  there,  bearing  large  deep  chestnutrcoloured  fructifications.  This  is  described 
by  Dr.  Torrey,  in  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science,  under  the  name  of  Usnea  fasci- 
ate  (fig-  935.)«  «"'<1  is  figured  in  Hooker's  Botanical  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  t.  14. ;  where  its 
great  similarity  with  the  Usnea  melaxantha  of  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
and  the  U.  sphacelata  of  the  arctic  regions,  is  noticed.  It  is  the 
same  Lichen,  probably,  which  is  noticed  by  Lieutenant  Kendal, 
when  speaking  of  Deception  Island,  one  of  this  group,  in  lat  64°. 
"  There  was  nothing,"  he  says,  "  in  the  shape  of  vegetation,  ex- 
cept a  small  kind  of  lichen,  whose  efforts  seem  almost  ineffectual 
to  maintain  its  existence,  among  the  scanty  soil  afforded  by  the 
penguin's  dung."  Several  very  interesting  plants  have  recently 
been  gathered  on  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
by  the  late  expedition  to  survey  these  coasts,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  King,  but  are  unfortunately  yet  unpublished;  so  that' 
although  the  straits  just  mentioned  are  now  much  frequented  by 
English  and  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal-Jrade,  almost 
nothing  is  known  of  their  vegetation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  landed 
on  the  main  island  of  Del  Fuego,  in  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  As 
he  approached  the  shore,  he  met  with  sea-weeds  of  a  most  enormous  size ;  one  of  them  in 
particular  {Fucus  giganleus),  having  leaves  four  feet  long,  and  with  stems,  though  not 
thicker  than  a  man's  thumb,  yet  120  feet  long.  On  shore.  Sir  Joseph  and  his  party  gathered 
upwards  of  100  species  of  plants ;  iiinong  them  several  stems  of  a  Wild  Celery  and  Scurvy 
Grass  {Apium  antarctitum  and  Vardamine  antiscorbutica) ;  the  famous  Winter's  Bark 
{Drymis  Winteri)  (Jig.  936.),  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  discovered  in  Terra  del 
Fuego  by  Captain  William  Winter,  the  companion  of  Sir  Francis 
Driike,  who  in  1579  introduced  this  plant  to  the  knowledge  of 
European  physicians  as  a  valuable  tonic,  more  especially  useful  in 
scurvy ;  it  is,  however,  wholly  neglected  in  the  practice  of  physic : 
the  Canella  alba  (a  tropical  aromatic  plant,  which  is  totally  different 
from  it)  having  been  confounded  with  it  in  the  shops,  and  no  quantity 
having  been  brought  to  Europe,  except  as  a  curiosity,  till  the  return 
of  the  ships  under  Captain  Cook.  Living  individuals  of  this  interest- 
ing plant  are,  we  believe,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Lowe,  at  the  Clapton 
nursery.  The  trees  were  round  to  bu  chiefly  of  one  kind,  a  species 
of  Birch  {Betida  antarctica),  the  stem  of  which  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
inches  in  diameter,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  might  supply  a  ship 
with  topmasts.  The  Fagus  antarctica  might  likewise  be  employed 
as  timber.  Cranberries  were  also  found  in  large  quantities,  both  white 
and  red. 

In  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Evergreen  Beech  {Fagus  betuloides)  grows  in  the  greatest 
aniiiidance,  and  reaches  a  very  large  size.  Trees  of  this  species,  three  feet  in  diameter,  are 
abundant;  of  four  feet  there  are  many,  and  Captain  King  says  there  is  one  tree  (perhaps 
tiie  very  same  noticed  by  Commodore  Byron)  which  measures  seven  feet  in  diameter  tbi 
seventeen  feet  above  the  roots,  and  there  divides  into  three  large  branches,  each  of  which 
is  three  feet  thick.  Many  of  these  fine  trees,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  coldness  of  the  schis- 
tose subsoil,  are  decayed  at  the  heart.  Captain  King  observed  but  few  other  timber  trees 
!K  the  Straits,  besides  tlie  Everffreen  Beech  just  mentioned.     Such  an  appellation  only 
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belongs  to  the  other  species  of  Beech,  and  the  Winter's  Bark.  The  last,  which  is  tin 
evergrreen,  is  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  first  in  all  parts  of  the  Straits,  so  that  tho  country 
and  hills,  from  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea  to  the  very  verge  of  high- water  mark, 
are  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  which  is  peculiarly  striking  in  those  places  where 
the  glaciers  descend  into  the  sea ;  the  sudden  contrast  in  such  cases  presenting  to  the  view 
a  scene  us  agreeable  as  it  seems  to  be  anomalous.  Vegetation,  indeed,  appears  to  thrive 
mobt  luxuriantly,  and  large,  woody-stemmed  trees  of  Veronica  and  Fuclicia,  such  as  in  Eng- 
land  are  treated  as  tender  green-house  plants,  are  in  AiU  flower,  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  base  of  a  mountain  covered  for  two-thirds  downwards  with  snow,  and  with  a  tern. 

CBrature  at  36°.  Wtiat  is  still  more  remarkable,  these  spots  are  frequented  by  parrots  and 
umming-birds,  the  former  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Winter's  Bark,  while  the  iatler 
have  been  seen  chirping  and  sipping  the  sweets  of  the  Fuchsia  and  other  flowers,  atler  two 
or  three  days  of  constant  rain,  snow,  and  sleet,  di?ring  which  i.\e  thermometer  has  been 
at  the  freezing  point*  The  fuchsia  certainly  was  rarely  found  but '"  ♦'  i.  sheltered  8poU; 
but  not  so  the  Veronica  (V.  decuaaata)',  for  the  inlets  of  the  bayt  on  the  west  side  of  St. 
John's  Island. at  I'ort  San  Antonio  are  lined  with  trees  of  the  latter,  growing  even  in  tlie 
very  wash  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  character  of  the  vegetation  in  the  middle  of  the  stniit. 
Towards  the  western  extremity,  tho  decomposition  of  the  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks 
which  are  found  there  forms  but  a  poor  unproductive  soil ;  so  that,  although  the  land  ig 
thickly  covered  with  shrubs,  they  are  all  small  and  stunted,  the  most  luxuriant  of  thom 
seldom  attaining  a  larger  diameter  than  nine  or  ten  inches.  On  the  eastward,  clay  pre- 
dominates, and  from  Cape  Negro  to  the  open  sea  not  a  tree  is  to  be  found ;  only  smnl! 
■hrube  and  grasses  are  seen :  the  former  thinly  scattered  over  the  extensive  plains  which 
characterise  this  region;  but  the  latter  are  abundant,  and,  although  of  a  harsh  and  d^ 
appearance,  must  be  nourishing,  for  they  form  the  chosen  food  of  numerous  and  largtf  herdd 
of  guanacoes. 


SuBSKcr.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  the  New  World  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Old,  as  the  animals  of 
Australia  are  from  those  of  Africa  and  the  Indian  Islands.  There  is  also  a  curious  analogical 
resemblance  between  these  two  insular  continents  deserving  no'ice.  The  nortliern  latitudes 
of  America  present  us  with  many  of  the  animals  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  faunas  ot 
these  three  divisions  unite  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  Zoology  of  Australia,  in  like  manner, 
assimilates  to  that  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Indian  Islands;  or  rather,  may  be  said  to 
borrow  many  of  tho  animal  forms  common  to  both.  But  to  what  zoological  province  of  the 
world  its  southern  extremity  approximates,  is  still  unknown ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case 
with  America.  Upon  this  question,  involving  many  points  of  high  importance  to  geoafraphic 
zoology,  we  shall  not  at  present  dwell ;  since  the  only  information  which  might  lead  tc  anj 
satisfiictory  results,  namely,  a  systematic  list  of  the  animals  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del 
Fuego,  still  remains  to  be  supplied. 

Tne  Zoology  of  America  embraces  the  p  oductiona  of  such  a  vast  and  diversified  region, 
that  we  must  consider  it  more  in  detail  under  three  divisions;  namely,  the  arctic  or  northern, 
the  temperate  or  intermediate  region,  and  the  southern  or  tropical .  a  fourth  might  be  made 
to  embrace  the  regions  towards  Cape  Horn ;  but  the  animals  of  these  latitudes,  aa  before 
observed,  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

In  the  arctic  or  northern  division  may  be  inchulec.  those  frigid  regions  commencing 
between  55°  and  60°  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean; 

and  we  may  name  the  great  Polar  Bear 
(,Jig-  937.)  as  the  typical  animal  of  these 
regions.  The  above  Jemarcation,  however, 
■  named  from  conjecture  more  than  from 
positive  evidence;  for  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  conclude  that,  if  any  zoolojfical 
peculiarities  attach  to  the  arctic  regions  of 
America,  they  would  commence  beyond  the 
farthest  points  in  this  direction,  which  are 
annually  visited  by  the  migratory  or  sum- 
mer birds  of  the  United  Stales.  Many  of 
these  are  well  known  to  breed  in  C'aniuU; 
while  the  moro  reoent  zoological  researtneii 
of  Dr.  Richardson,  in  higher  latituaes,  prove 
that  the  migrations  of  these  birds  extend  beyond  the  latitude  of  60°  N.    It  seems,  therefore. 


The  White  or  Great  Polar  Bear. 


♦  See  King's  Geography  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straita  of  Magellan,  in  the  Journal  •^i' the  Royal  Geotntvt* 
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fcighly  probable  that  the  ornithological  features  of  Arctic  America  are  confined  to  much 

narrower  limits  than  we  have  here  assigned ;  and  that  these 
limits  do  not  extend  farther  south  than  the  "Barren 
Grounds"  and  "Prairies"  of  the  arctic  navigators,  those 
extensive  plains  which  appear  to  be  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Ciinadiiin  Grouse  (Telriin  canadensis)  (Jiff.  938.),  and 
other  species  of  tlio  (iimily  peculiar  to  this  continent.  The 
second  volume  of  the  Northern  Zoology  has  put  us  in  pos> 
session  of  numerous  facts  on  the  ornithological  geography 
of  these  regions;  although  much  still  remains  to  be  dis* 
covered  before  these  facts  can  be  generalised.  In  the  mean 
time  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  information 
already  communicated  by  this  enterprising  traveller,  relative 
to  tlie  ferine  inhabitants  of  Northern  and  Arctic  America. 
The  quadrupeds  of  these  regions,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  are  geographically  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  districts,  under  which  they  will  be  briefly  noticed : — 1.  The  remote 
islands  of  North  Georgia.  2.  The  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Barren  Lands.  3.  New 
Caledonia.  4.  The  Rocky  Mountains.  5.  The  Prairie  Lands.  6.  The  Limestone  District. 
7.  The  Eastern  District. 

(1.)  In  the  islands  of  North  Georgia,  situated  in  lat.  75°  north,  there  are  only  the  nine 
following  species  of  mammiferous  animals,  of  which  five  are  carnivorous  and  four  herbivor 
ous.  The  first  two  are  only  summer  visiters ;  they  arrive  on  Melville  Island  towards  the 
middlrt  of  May,  and  quit  it,  on  their  return  to  fhe  south,  in  the  end  of  September. 


Cmiiulian  Orouie. 


'01  inoiL^  3'iH.    Muik  Ox. 

rvuR  TirarMlui.     Canibou  Doer. 
V  «n  imritJmtM.    Polar  Bear, 
:  iio  luKVU.    Wolverine. 


MuiteU  erminei.     rh«  Ermine. 
Canii  lupus.    Am  rican  Wolf. 
Vu:pe>  U(opui.    'riK  Arctic  Fox. 


Oeoryrhoi   hudioDiui.      Hudnn^   B«f  Lt> 

niing. 
Lepuji  gluiallt.    Polar  Hare. 


(2.)  The  quadrupeds  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  are  the  same  as  those  inhabiting  the 
Barren  Grounds.  This  name  has  been  applied  by  the  arctic  voyagers  to  that  north-east 
corner  of  the  American  continent  bounded  to  the  westwarcl  by  the  Coppermine  River,  the 
Great  Slave  and  other  lakes,  to  the  southward  by  the  Churchill  or  Missinippi  River,  and  to 
the  northward  and  eastward  by  the  sea.  The  rocks  of  this  district  are  primitive,  rising  only 
into  low  hills,  with  a  few  stunted  shrubs  in  the  valleys ;  but  the  soil  in  general  is  a  dry 
coarse  sand,  so  poor  as  to  aflbrd  no  other  vegetatioi>  than  lichens.  These  dreary  and  dan- 
gerous wastes  are  destitute  of  fur-bearing  animals.  The  abundance  of  lichens  supplies  the 
favourite  food  of  the  small  Carabou,  or  American  Reindeer,  and  the  Musk  Ox,  both  of  which 
animals  are  here  common.  The  following  quadrupeds  are  likewise  found  in  the  Barren 
Grounds : — 


Urm  arctnt  ?  amerlcanus,    Banvo  Oitniod 

Btir 
l/'nuimiiilimut.    Pohr  or  Sea  Bear. 
GuloluKus.    Wolverine. 
rulnnuf  cnninea.    atmU  or  Emiine. 
Puloriui  Viwn.    Viana  Weasel. 
Luln  ntu.Iciisis.    Canadian  Otter. 
Canis  Ufr>puti    Hare  IlKliui  Dof . 
VuIijm  rulisinoaa.    Sooty  Fox. 


Fiber  rJbethicuii.    The  Muaquvh. 

Arvtcoh    xiutbosDathus.      Vellow.cbeelud 

Mousn. 
Afvicola  pennivlvanif"-.    Wilion'a  Moui.e. 
Arviola  boreafii.     _   ■  ttiern  Moi«e. 
Georychui  trimucm  .ihiK     Back^  Lemlnr, 
Oeorycliua  hudaoniu-       ii.'''*^'Ui  Bay   Le* 

Dillll!. 


Georychof  Rrnenlandlcoa.  Greenland 

Arctoniyi  Pirryi.    Parry'a  Marmot. 

■        IWarfl 


Arctomyi 

Lepus  Rlacialtt.    VcAu  Hare. 


The  tint  eight  on  this  list  are  more  or  tea 
carnivorous  or  piscivorous ;  and  prey  mucll 
upuo  the  remainder,  whicb  are  heriuctoua. 


(3.)  The  district  of  New  Caledonia,  on  th»  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  not  visited 
bj  Dr.  Richardson ;  but,  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Harmon,  its  •/.•,.'''<jy  presents  some  peculiari- 
ties. The  summer  is  never  very  warm,  and  in  winter  the  snow  is  .■  metimes  five  feet  deep. 
This,  Mr.  Harmon  imagines,  is  the  reason  why  none  of  the  large  uni  .i  ils,  except  a  few 
Bolitary  ones,  are  to  be  met  with.  The  quadrupeds  ore  not  numerous.  T  le  Moose  Deer  is 
scarce,  and  tlia  Black  Beor  more  so.     The  lesser  species  consist  of  Beavers,  Otters,  Lynxes, 

Fishers,  Martens,  Minks,  Wolverines,  Fnv^;^ 
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of  different  kinds,  Badg-ers,  Polecats,  Hares, 
and  a  few  Wolves.  The  birds  are  Swans, 
Geese,  Cranes,  Ducks  of  several  kinds,  and 
PartridfTes.  The  Canadian  Goose  (Anas 
canadensu)  (Jig,  939.)  is  here  called  a 
Bustard  :  it  appears  to  be  common,  and  haa 
Mng  been  domeBticated  in  both  continents. 
All  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  furnished 
w'th  excellent  fish. 


(4.)  The  animals  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  thus  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  • 


Vwper'ilio  mhuUtui,    Say'«  Bat 

S"ii'«  [iiiustris.    Anterjcnii  Minh  Sl:n>w. 

l>v<i<  miericaimci.    Aiiiericaa  RlicJt  Bear. 

V  ^u^  fprox.     (iTi*ly  Tk-ar. 

Giil'i  timcns.     WiiU'erine. 

Putorjii,  prtninni.    Stoat,  or  Encina. 

Putnriiis  Vi*iri.     Visnn  Wraiel. 

MuVHs  ir;irlw.    PiiiB  Mirten. 

MiiVtli  rai;  utirtsij,     IVkan,  or  Fisher. 

Pel    cjmiK-n»i».    Ciustlnii  Lynx. 
Cajlnr  fibfr.     AmerirAii  Be»ver. 
fiber  tibtthieui.    The  Miuquuh. 


Arvicnla  ripariun.     B-ink  M"a'iow. Mouse. 
Arvicolt  iiiith(»ft»alhus.  Yt'lltw-chet-kwl  .Mouse. 
Arvicnii  uovn'tinncensis.  Sharpnmed  M><um. 
Georychus  lielvnitu.    Tawny  Leniinv. 
Neotoma  Drummondii.    Rocky  M  .untaia  Le< 

Mu«  leiico  •         'Mnericnn  Field  Mouse, 

Arctor            .H  )uBhec  MaTnot. 

Arclom  Thr  Whi»tl«r 

Arciifiit;  ,■      »  .trie's  rtr.iriiim. 

Arctomy  'nottcl  Mirmot. 

Arclom'yi  ij.1...  (!  ..  tv^i  Marmot, 

TUnUaquadrivrt'>  <v     "our-buded  Squlrrat. 


Taniiu  hudtnniua.    CMckiree  Squirrel. 
Pteronni   sibrinui  (xlpini).     Severn  Rivi 

Flyins  Squirrel. 
Hyilrix  (lilniiui.     Canada  Porcupine. 
I«pU9  amtricanu!!.    Aniericaa  Hare. 
Lepus  f^Iacialis.    Pohr  H.irc. 
I.i^tny)i  priiiceps.    Little  Chief  Hare. 
rrrvus'alces,     Vooie  Deer, 
Cenustaran^uB?    Tanbou  TVer. 
Cer\iH  nwcroiii.    Ili.ick-laii»i  i>eer. 
Cnpra  americaoa.    Rnckv  M  uitnUi  Gott 
Ovit  montana.    Rocky  Mnuntain  bheepw 
Boe  unericuiui.    Amerion  Bun. 
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The  country  lying;  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  ia  in  ?••  .nral  hilly ;  bat 
the  wide  plains  on  the  upper  arms  of  the  Colombia  are  inhabited  by  tlie  j^tne  kind  of  ooi. 
mala  aa  occur  on  the  Missouri  plains.    These  are  principally  as  follows : — 


[?nn  ferav.    nrwiv  Htar, 

C  iw,     i  -  'rto  Wolf 

Vi>'  <•      k  »i  irKviilxlus.    Kit  Foi. 


M*1m  Ubnulnrta  }    Th«  Bnm. 

C«rnH  DMcntk  w.  a.    Bkck-tallad  Dmt. 


Cannu  t«uaurui.    Loturtailwl  Dnr. 
AplodoBlk  Isporlaa.    lli*  Uwtlla). 


across  the  raountaini  very  recently; 
ibuted. 


The  BisoHH  are  supposed  to  have  found  their 
tney  are  still  comparatively  few,  and  very  locall* 

(5.)  The  fitlh  geographic  district  comprehen(^.s  those  extensive  plains,  termed  Prairirii, 
lying  between  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Limestone  District  subsequontly 
noticed.  These  lands  are  in  general  level,  and  the  traveller,  when  crossing  them,  must 
direct  his  course  by  the  compass  or  by  the  stars,  aa  an  Arab  would  traverse  the  Great  Desert. 
Tiie  soil,  however,  although  dry  and  sandy,  is  tolerably  fertile ;  as  it  supplies  a  thick  s  vunt 
cf  grass,  which  furnishes  food  to  immense  herds  of  the  Bison.  This  abundance  of  pii^-ture 
tenders  these  plains  the  favourite  resort  of  various  ruminating  animals,  and  the  BuflTulo  and 
\/apiti  abound.    The  following  list  will  better  exhibit  these  peculiarities: — 


Unm  u  ^r.    'Hie  Gridy  Bear. 
Canii  Ut  u».    Tli«  Pmrl*  Wnlf. 
VulpM  cj  terer>>ar)tenutui.    Kit  Pox. 
Arc'oniv ,  lutlnvictaiius.    Tha  Wivtonwlit. 
ArftL>..iyi  RichAnlwHiii.     Txwny  Marmot. 
Arck  mjri  Fnnklinii.    rrankliQ^  Mariitot. 


Arclntnyi  Hnnillt.    Leopard  Mirmot. 
Oeomyi  rntjxiiilM,    The  Molr  Sand  HaU 
Lepiii  viririDl^nui.    Fnirie  Hare. 
Rr|uus  cabillus.    The  Hune. 
Cervua  alc«i.    Moow  Jeer. 


Cervua  •Ironffyloeema.    The  Wnpitl, 
Orvui  luacroiik    RUrk-Uiln)  Deut 
Cen-ua  leueurua.    I^nf  tjiileil  Deer. 
Aiitnlnpe  furcthr.    Pmt^- homed  Aniatapab 
Bw  unerlcaoua.    ikmerlean  fiiaun. 


The  fur-bearing  animals  also  exist  in  the  belts  of  woods,  which  skirt  the  rivers  flowing 
through  the  plains  above-mentioned. 

(6.)  The  sixth  district  is  a  very  flat  limestone  deposit,  bounded  by  a  remarkoble  chain  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  among  which  are  Lake  Winnipeg,  Beaver  Lake,  and  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Miusinippi  River,  &c.,  all  to  the  southward  of  the  Methy  Porlage;  while  its  nurtlmrn 
confines  are  marked  by  the  Elk  River,  Great  Slave  liokc.  Marten  liake,  &-C.  The  whole 
of  this  district  is  well  wooded,  and  yields  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  abundance;  the  fo)luw< 
ing  are  found  in  this  tract : — 


Veipertllio  pruioofut.    Hnair  Bit 
Sorex  mluairift.    American  hUnh  Shrew. 
Sores  F'Tnleri.    FciMterN  Shrtw. 
Cootlvtura  Inn^icauda (South  partinnly).  Lon^ 

tailed  Shrew. 
ITrius  nuit-ricanus.    American  Black  Bear. 
Gulo  lufcui.    'I'he  Wolverine. 
FuloriuB  vtilfprii.    Common  Weasel. 
Fuinriui  emiinea.    8lmt,  or  Eniitne. 
T<  t  rill,  Vinn.     Vinii  Weasel. 
>iti   "U  marp*.    Pine  Marten. 
dUv^'■<.!a  canadeosia.    TeluD,  or  Fiiher. 


Mephitet  amerleau.    Hndaon'i  Bay  Skunk. 

LurrA  canadensiii.    Taiurlian  Otter. 

Felis  caaidetuis.     (^nnadjan  Lvnx. 

Cffiinr  fil«r  amerlcanus.    Aiiif  rican  Beaver. 

ril>er  Kibethicui.    The  Musquash. 

Arvicf^li  i.iiithn)tiiathu8.  Yellniv-eherked  Mmne. 

Arvicotn  pfliukiylvanicua.    Wilwu'i  Meadow 

Mmise. 
Mus  leucopui.    American  Field  Mtniw. 
Meriones  labradoriui.      Latirador  Jumping 

Mouse. 
Arclomyi  empelra.    Quebec  Marmot. 


•  Arctomn  HoodU.    Lwoanl  Mannot. 
*Sciurua  Lrtteri.    The  itarktL*. 

*ScluruB  qti-idrlvillalut.  Fuur-banded  roucM 

S<;ulnTl. 
Sciurus  Hudsoniua.    The  Chickaree. 

•  Sriiirus  Ni^er.    BUck  Simirrtl. 
Hystrix  piliitus.    Cannd.1  Porcupine. 
l^]iUN  iniericunus.    Aniurican  Hare. 
Cervusalcet.    Mmne  Oeer. 

•  I  ervin  Tarandua  (nylv.)    The  Wood  Can* 

bou  Deer. 
Bos  anuTicanus.    American  Blaor 


Tf'ose  marked  thus*  are  but  partially  distributed.  To  this  list  must  be  added  different 
V  i'ties  of  the  American  Wolf,  named  the  Gray,  the  Black,  the  Dusky,  and  the  Pieti: 
to^'jther  with  three  vprieties  of  Fox;  namely,  the  Common  American,  the  Cross,  and  the 
Blyck  or  Silver. 

(7.)  The  seventh  or  eastern  district  is  formed  by  a  belt  of  low  primitive  rocks,  extendinnf 
from  the  Barren  Grounds  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  It  is  about  2(K)  miles 
wide,  and,  as  it  becomes  more  southerly,  it  recedes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  diffi^ra 
from  the  Barren  Grounds  principally  in  being  clothed  with  wood.  It  is  bounded  to  the  east 
by  a  narrow  stripe  of  limestone,  beyond  which  there  is  a  flat,  swampy  tract,  forming  the 
western  shores  of  Hudson^s  Bay :  its  western  limits  are  the  limestone  deposit  last  mention- 
ed, and  its  native  animals  are  these : — 


Sorei  mlustria.    Americnn  Marsh  Shrew. 
Sorci  VrnMeri.    Forster's  Shrew. 
ScaUpa  (ip.  iftnota).    An  unknown  if>eciea. 
Unus  amrricinin.    Amrricnn  BUck  Bear, 
Ursiu  niarilimus.    Polar  ne:ir. 
Gul'i  luscuH.    The  Wolverine. 
Fi^t>rius  vul^ris.    Common  Weoiel. 
PuloriuH  emiinea.     !9to.-il,  or  F.rmioe. 
Pulnriuj  VitoD.    Visnn  Weasel,       ' 
Muatela  martet.    Pine  Marten. 


MuBtela  can.ideni{i.    Pekant  or  Fiiher. 

Mephiles  aniericana.    Hudson's  Bay  Skunk. 

Lulra  canadensis.    Cani'I:!  Otier. 

Fetisca- 'densra.    Caaidian  l.yni. 

Castor      sr  amcricanus.     American  Beaver. 

Fibf         -tbicus.     The  Muaquruh. 

Arv'      t  lanthc^aihut.     Yellow-cheeked 

.'louse. 
Ar\-icnU  pennsylvanicuk.     Wilion'i  Mouse. 
Oeor>'chus  hudsoniua.    Hudion^  Bay  Leminy. 


Mm  leuoopua.    American  Field  Mouse. 
Meriones  labradDrlua.     Ijbiudctf  Jumping 

Mouse. 
Arctomys  empelra.    Quebec  Mammt. 
Sciurus  liys'eri.    Th«  Potirhp<i  Sfjuirrcl. 
Sciuiun  huiiariiiiii*.     The  Cliickirfe  Sjuirrel. 
PteromyisiibtiniM.  Severn  River  FlyitijNiiiirwL 
Ixpus  americaiius.    American  Hare 
Ccrvus  alcet.    The  Mnriie  Deer. 
CervuiTaraDdua(8ylv.).  The  Wood  Cinbou. 


To  these  must  be  added  several  varieties  of  the  American  Wolf,  with  the  four  races  of 
Poxes,  called  the  Arctic,  American,  Cross,  and  Black.  There  seems,  also,  to  be  an  unde- 
termined species  of  Badger.  The  Po'ur  Bear  does  not  go  farther  inland  than  about  100  niilea 
over  the  swampy  land  which  skirts  the  const. 

To  the  remaining  tribes  of  the  animal  kinpfdom,  as  the  birds,  insects,  fie^h,  &c.  of  Northern 
America,  we  can  devote  but  little  space.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  most  of  the 
European  Arctic  birds  occur  in  the  same  latitudes  in  the  American  seas.  Some,  however, 
are  found  in  these  regions  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

Among  these  latter  birds  may  be  noticed  the  American  Tufted  Duck  (Ana^  rujitorqnes) 
{fijB^^  940.),  which  much  resembles  the  crested  duck  of  Europe :  the  head,  neck,  brcapt,  and 
upper  piirts  are  black,  and  there  is  a  chestnut  collar  round  the  neck.  The  Ruddy  Duck 
{fig,  &41.)i  so  called  from  its  reddish-brown  colour :  the  crown  and  neck  above  is  black,  the 
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u<l«)nlul.    The  CbicluBie. 


ertcanuM.    American  Hare, 
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-»»ttily  varied  with  deep  black  and  piirn 
tic  bird,  bein,'  very  rare  in  tlie  nid- 
.^  inter.  Vast  flocks  of  the  diffiirent 
«,  GiJ  &c.,  commoa  to  Arctic  Europe, 
hule  of  these  regions.  Yet,  notwith- 
in  the  aquatic  tribes,  the  land  binla 
^  are  more  distinctly  marked.  The 
y  Owl,  tlie  short-eared  and  the  loiijf- 
eared  species,  and  most  of  the||^uropean  Falcons,  occur,  in- 
deed, in  the  high  American  latitudes:  but,  with  the  exct'p< 
lion  of  tlie  Crow  and  tlie  Magpie,  there  are  few  amoni;  the 
numerous  tribes  of  perching  birds  which  appear  to  inhabit  both  continents.  The  river  tiab 
are  also  very  different. 

The  second  grand  division  of  American  Zoology  may  be  supposed  to  commence  toward* 
Canada,  and  terminate  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  ttius  embracing  the  roost  temperate  uiid 
healthful  regions  of  the  New  World.  In  regard  to  its  ferine  inhabitants,  little  can  be  fund : 
for,  although  the  species  have  been  described  in  systems,  no  traveller  has  yet  taken  those 
comprehensive  views  of  their  geographic  distribution,  which  give  such  an  interest  and  viihie 
to  our  preceding  observations  on  the  northern  animals.  Many  of  the  northern  (|uadriip<'ds 
ronge  over  a  large  portion  of  these  temperate  latitudes,  while  the  others,  not  found  towards 
the  Pole,  do  not  exhibit  any  striking  peculiarities  in  the  zoological  distribution  of  geiioni. 
But  the  ornithology  is  more  distinctly  marked.  Numerous  tribes  of  insectivorous  binis,  un- 
known  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  Now, 
spread  themselves  over  this  fruitful  portion  of  America,  either  as  permanent  residents  or  ua 
annual  migrators  from  tlie  more  genial  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  is  the  Mocking-Bird  (Orpheus  polt/fflottos  Swains.)  (jff^.  943.);  plain,  indeed,  in 
colours,  yet  endowed  with  a  perfection  of  voice  far  aurpatssiiig 
any  other  in  creation.  Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  insect  world  has  just  begun  to  assume  life  and  activity,  in- 
numerable flocks  of  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Woodpeckers,  Stir- 
lings.  Thrushes,  and  other  families,  appointed  to  keep  the  noxious 
insects  within  due  limits,  make  their  appearance  in  the  United 
States;  prodigiously  increasing  the  usual  numbe'of  the  feathered 
inhabitants,  and  making  the  woods  resound  with  their  notos. 
The  process  of  incubation  finished,  and  the  young  sufficiently 
grown  to  undertake  their  autumnal  passage,  nearly  the  whole 
return  to  winter  in  latitudes  less  cold,  and  where  their  animiil 
food  does  not  fail.  Very  many  of  these  species  have  been  traced 
to  the  warm  shores  and  the  table-land  of  Mexico ;  others  appear 
in  some  of  the  West  India  Isles,  the  Bahamas,  &c. ;  but  not 
more  than  one  or  two  have  yet  been  detected  on  the  main  land 
The  birds  of  game,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  northern 

"    it  ia 
In- 


Moekin(-Biid. 


of  Equinoctial  America. 

regions,  are  few  and  insignificant;  always  excepting  the  Great  American  Turkey,  for 
this  part  of  the  New  World  which  first  gave  us  this  noble  addition  to  our  farm-yards, 
crease  of  population  has  had  its  usual  effect,  and  has  long  driven  these  birds  from  many  of 
their  former  haunts;  they  still,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  large  flocks  in  the  back  settle- 
ments. 

Of  other  animals,  there  are  few  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  Europe.  The  Pisli  aro 
numerous;  and  several  species,  like  the  C(h1  of  Newfoundland,  occur  in  sufficient  profusion 
to  create  a  distinct  branch  of  commerce.  Reptiles,  in  point  of  variety,  seem  also  to  abound. 
Morse  has  enumerated  nearly  forty  kinds,  found  in  the  United  States;  and  Virginia,  in  par- 
ticiilnr  produces  great  numbers.  The  mo.'it  {orniiuable  of  tlieso  are  the  weii-ktiown  Rati.ie- 
Bniikes,  of  which  there  now  appears  to  be  more  than  one* species:  some  few  of  the  other* 
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an  Tenomous,  but  none  can  be  compared,  in  bulk,  with  the  monstrous  serpents  of  South 
America.  The  savannas  and  swamps  abound  with  immense  Bull-frof^s,  five  tiint«  the  size 
of  the  European ;  while  a  particular  species  of  Alligator  is  said  to  occur  in  the  southerp 
rivers. 

The  third  great  division,  under  which  we  are  to  view  the  Zoology  of  Ame^rica,  compriseti 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  Peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  extremity  of  Paraguay 
beyond  which  lie  countries  never  visited  by  the  scientific  naturalist  No  words  can  do  justice 
to  the  splendour,  the  diversity,  or  the  magnificence  of  the  productions  of  this  luxuriant  region, 
Nature  everywhere  teems  with  life,  under  new  and  captivating  forms,  unknown  to  the  natu 
ralist  who  may  be  familiar  only  with  the  animals  of  milder  climates,  or  of  those  distributed 
in  the  higher  latitudes  of,  the  American  Continent.  This  change  becomes  apparent  on  the 
table-land  of  Mexico ;  although  ii  may  be  first  traced  in  the  southern  parts  of  Carohnii, 
Florida,  and  Southern  Louisiana. 

In  respect  to  the  Quadrupeds  of  these  regions,  our  information  is  brief,  vague,  and  unsatis 
fiictory.  Hernandez  was  sent  in  the  golden  dayp  of  Spain,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  furnished  by  Philip  II.  with  an  ample  salary,  to  investigate  the  productions  oi 
Mexico;  but  although  he  has  been  styled  by  some  the  Phny  of  New  Spain,  his  talents  werr 
below  mediocrity,  and  both  his  authority  and  writings  have  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  oi 
quoted.  Neither  will  the  brief  notices  found  in  Clavigero,  and  writers  of  the  same  period, 
conduce  to  any  solid  information.  The  tribe  of  Monkeys  begin  to  appear  in  Mexico,  from 
whence  two  species  have  been  recently  received ;  while  the  increase  of  the  &mily,  both  in 
numbers  and  variety,  is  very  observable  the  nearer  we  approach  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  dif- 
ferent Lynxes  of  North  AmeUca  give  place  to  the  Jaguars,  Pumas,  Ocelots,  and  long-tailed 

Tiger-cats;  the  two  former  being  the 
most  formidable  of  the  South  American 
ferocious  quadrupeds.  Bears  appear  to  be 
unknown,  and  the  largest  wild  animals 
are  probably  the  Tapirs.  Deer  and  Ante- 
lopes are  sparmgly  scattered ;  for  in  tliis 
respect  America  oners  a  singular  contrast 
to  the  opposite  continent  of  Africa.  Sloths 
and  Armadilloes,  on  the  other  hand,  char- 
acter!*^ the  hot  countries  of  the  New 
World,  of  which  the  Great  Ant-eater 
{.fig.  944.)  is  also  a  native;  while  bats, 
cf  almost  innumerable  species,  swarm  in  the  brief  twilight  of  a  tropical  evening. 

The  Ornithology  of  Tropical  America,  as  a  whole,  certainly  exceeds,  in  splendour,  that 
of  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  chosen  metropolis  of  the  Humming- 
birds, of  which  near  one  hundred  distinct  species  are  already  known  to  naturalists.    Of 

these,  one  only  {Trochilus  colubris  L.)  is  generally  known 
throughout  North  America,  where  it  seems  to  range  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  Stated,  returning  to  the  south  in  autumn. 
Cold,  however,  does  not  appear  to  affect  these  little  crea- 
tures so  much  as  might  have  been  imagined ;  for  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  discovered  a  lovely  species  (the  Rufi-necked,  Selas' 
phorus  rufut  Swains.)  (fig.  945.)  in  the  chilly  cJ:mate  of 
Nootka  Sound.  The  late  Mr.  W.  Bullock,  jun.  assured  us 
that,  in  Mexico,  he  has  travelled  through  woods  of  fir,  with 
snow  upon  the  ground,  and  Humming-birds  on  the  trees.  In 
Brazil,  where  the  thermometer  is  seldom  below  68°,  this 
beautiful  tribe  is  particularly  abundant;  and  Azara  describes 
many  others,  peculiar  to  Paraguay,  Another  group  of  splendid  little  Honeysuckers,  {Nee- 
tarinea  111.),  but  of  which  only  three  or  four  species  are  yet  known,  represent,  on  this) 
continent,  the  Sun-birds  of  Africa  (Cinnyrida),  and  the  Honey-feeders  of  Australia  (Melli 
phagida.) 

The  insectivorous  Shrikes  Crhamnophilinee  Sw.)  first  appear  in  the  warm  humid  woods 
of  Carolina,  from  whence  we  derive  two  species.  Several  others  occur  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  detected  on  the  table-land  of  Mtxico.  As  we  ap- 
proach Cayenne,  the  species  rapidly  increase,  and  continue  in  undiminished  numbers,  and 
in  great  variety,  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  Paraguay  that  have  been  yet  explored.  This 
extensive  family,  together  with  the  Ant  Thrushes  {Myotherintp.  Sw.;,  seem  peculiarly 
destined  to  devour  insects  concealed  in  foliage ;  while  those  tribes  which  venture  beyond 
are  exposed  to  the  numerous  tyrant  Flycatchers,  who  are  continually  darting  nfler  insects 
which  fly  post  the  particular  station  which  each  individual  chooses  for  itself.  In  these 
climates,  ants  are  the  universal  destroyers ;  but,  had  they  no  enemies,  their  numbers  would 
increase  to  a  frightful  extent     The  Ant  Thrushes  arc  therefore  the  couuieraciing  agents: 
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Blue-winced  Parrot. 


tbew  little  birds  live  almoat  entirely  upon  the  ground,  in  thick  foreata,  and  are  perpeiuallf 
feasting  upon  these  insecta 

The  Parrots,  of  which  only  one  species,  the  Carolina  Parrot,  is  found  in  the  United  States 
constitute  a  moat  striking  characteristic  of  the  southern  regions.  Several  species  occur  on 
the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  but  their  numbers  increase  in  the  less  elevated  provinces ;  and,  in 
the  low  iunds  of  Guatimala,  a  recent  traveller  appears  to  have  seen  flocks  of  splendid  Macaws. 
Otherx  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  spread  over  the  whole  of  Brazil,  and  even  extend  to 
laliiiides  south  of  Paraguay.  The  common  green  and  yellow  fronted  Parrots  seen  in  this 
country  are  all  brought  from  Tropical  America,  and  pass  by  the  general  name  of  Amazonian 
Parrots.  The  gray  and  red-tailed  species  are  nearly  the  only  ones  found  on  the  opposite 
Bhuros  of  the  African  continent,  a  striking  instance  of  the  total  dissimilarity  between  the 
zoolunrjcal  productious  of  the  two  regions.  The  little  blue-winged  or  Passerine  Parrot  of 
hnzA  (Jig.  946.)  is  the  smallest  of  its  race ;  it  flies  in  lar^e  flocks,  and  is  not  bigger  than 

a  sparrow.    The  abundance  ot  this  tribe  in  the  New  Wcrld  is 
946  .^9B^  ^  ^  great  measure  explained  by  this  continent  being  so  well 

clothed  with  forests  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  upon  whicl*  the 
whole  of  tho  Parrot  family  depend  for  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  characteristic  of  Africa  is  its  bare,  sandy  soil, 
and  hence  the  fruit-eating  birds  of  that  continent  are  compara- 
tively few. 

The  Toucans  occupy  a  prominent  station  in  the  Ornithology 
of  South  America,  and  extend  from  Mexico  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Brazil :  they  are  omnivorous  birds,  feeding  both 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Their  enormous  bills  ure 
oevertheless  very  light,  and,  being  vascular  within,  fiidmit  of  a  great  developement  being 
(riven  to  the  organs  of  smell.  By  this  power,  they  discover  the  nests  nnd  eggs  of  otiicr 
birds,  which  they  are  continually  plunderin;T.  The  Red-billed  Toucan  (Jig.  947.)  is  one  of 
the  largest  species,  having  the  body  black,  and  the  throat  of  a 
creamy  whiteness.  The  Trogons,  the  Jacamas,  the  Hermit  Birds 
(Monassa  Vieil.),  and  the  Pun-becks  (Tamatia  Cuv.),  are  all  con- 
fined to  this  continent,  and  feed  upon  the  hosts  of  insects  which 
always  accompany  an  exuberant  vegetation.  While  these  birds 
are  appropriated  to  winged  insects,  the  Woodpeckers  and  large 
Scansorial  Creepers  (^Dendrocolaptes  111.)  climb  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  devour  those  tribes  which  lurk  in  the  crevices  or  beneath 
the  bark.  Both  are  particularly  abundant,  and  the  latter  occur 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  frugivorous  tribes,  we  must  notice  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  family  of  Tanagers  {Tanagrinee  S'V.),  as  peculiar 
to  America:  some  few  species  are  among  the  summer  visiters  of 
the  Northern  States,  but  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  family  is  in 
the  equinoctial  latitudes,  where  the  vast  tracts  of  table-lands, 
thinly  but  universally  clothed  with  low  trees  and  shrubs,  supply 
those  small  berries  and  fruits  upon  which  they  feed.  In  the  more  lofly  words,  bordering  on 
the  coast,  the  traveller  meets  with  groves  of  trees,  thickly  hung  with  the  .'ong  purse-shaped 
nests  of  the  Icterinee  or  Hang-nest  Orioles  (Jig.  948.)  they  form  a  si;  iking  feature  in  Bra- 
zilian scenery,  and  are  woven  with  great  skill  by  different 
species,  variously  ornamented  with  plumage  of  a  black  and 
golden  colour.  These  birds  are  chiefly  found  in  the  hottest 
latitudes,  although  three  species  are  distributed  in  the  United 
States:  like  the  Tanagers,  they  live  both  upon  insects  and 
fruits.  The  Warblers  {Sylvicoltr  Sw.),  so  abundant  in  the 
United  States,  appear  almost  excluded  fh>m  latitudes  south  of 
Mexico.  The  Stonechats  and  Wagtails  are  likewise  unknown ; 
the  first  being  supplied  by  the  Ground-peckers  (Opelhiorhyn- 
chus  Tem.),  and  the  latter  by  the  Water-chata  {Fluvicolina 
Sw.). 

The  most  decided  fruit-eating  bitds  are  of  those  superb  genera 
composing  or  representing  the  Chatterers  {Ampelida  Sw.). 
Many  are  as  big  as  crows,  and  exhibit  singular  deviations  from 
the  usual  form  of  birds.  One  (Cfphalopterus  ornatus  Geofl'.), 
the  Umbrella  Chatterer  (Jig.  949.),  has  a  large  crest  of  feathers 
on  its  head,  resembling  an  umbrella.  Another  has  a  pendulous 
wattle  in  front,  which  can  be  made  to  assume  something  of  the  appearance  of  the  horn  of 
the  Unicorn.  A  third  has  a  naked  throat  with  numerous  flfishy  caruncios  hangiiig  down- 
ward ;  and  a  fourth  is  completely  bald,  with  long  feathers  round  its  neck,  like  the  mane  of 
t  lion.   Nothing  would  be  more  curious  or  interesting  than  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  bnd 
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economy  of  auch  ttraiigely  fiMrmed  birds;  but  all  this,  at  present,  is  a  mystery.  We  only 
know  that  they  live  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forests,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  seen 
perched  upon  the  topmost  branches  of  the  loftiest  trees,  uttering  a  loud  and  strange  noige, 
on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  . 

The  genuine  fhiit-eaters,  however,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  in  tropical  on 
nithology.  There  are  many  species,  mostly  of  the  size  of  a  thrush,  but  variegated  with  the 
ncnest  shades  of  azure,  purple,  and  crimson:  they  are  solitary  and  silent,  and  must  be 
•ought  for  far  fix>m  the  abodes  of  men.  Others,  called  Manakins  iPi]nina  Sw.),  are  much 
■mailer  than  sparrows,  and  live  in  little  flocks  in  the  damp  woods,  feeding  only  upon  anft 
berries.  Several  are  conspicuous  for  their  beautiful  crimson  crests,  while  one,  the  Puf. 
throated  Manakin  (Pipra  Manacut  L.)  {fig.  950.),  ia  remarkable  for  the  feathers  on  the 
throat  being  lengthened  like  a  beard. 
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The  rapacious  birds  are  numerous  and  fi»inidable :  the  chief  is  the  famous  Condor  of  the 
Andca  The  King  of  the  Vultures  is  conspicuous  for  its  colours,  while  two  or  three  others, 
3f  a  black  colour,  are  everywhere  fbund  so  soon  as  a  carcase  is  left  unburied.  The  De- 
stroying Eagle  {Aquiia  destructor  Sw.)  exceeds  all  others  in  strength;  and  there  are 
numerous  smaller  races  of  Buzzards,  I^tes,  and  Falcons,  totally  difierent  from  those  of 
Europe  and  Africa. 

The  gallinaceous  birds  of  Tropical  America  materially  differ  from  those  of  the  north.  A 
magnificent  species  of  Turkey  is  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  Honduras ;  while,  towards  tlie 
equinoctial  line,  we  find  the  Curassow  Birds,  Pene'.spes,  Guans,  and  other  large-sized 
genera,  which  might,  no  doubt,  be  domesticated  by  Uie  natives.  Grouse,  Bustards,  or 
Pheasants  are  not  known,  and  Partridges  are  very  scaroe ;  but  the  Tinamou  occur  in  great 
variety.  Several  of  the  species  exceed  the  largest  dunghill  fowl,  and  the  flesh  of  all  ii 
most  delicious  eating;  their  tails  are  so  short  that  they  ap:  have  none. 

The  water  birds  arc  few,  from  the  absence  of  large  laki^  he  partiality  of  these  tribes 

to  more  temperate  regions.  The  marshes  are  frequei>tc.  j/  Jacanas,  or  Spur-win^red 
Water-hens  {fig.  951.),  several  sorts  of  Tiger-bitterns,  and  a  few  ducks,  of  species  not 
known  in  the  Northern  States.  The  lakes  of  Mexico,  however,  appear  to  be  profusely 
stocked  with  Waterfowl,  comprising  many  of  those  common  species  so  abundant  in  Europe 
and  Northern  America.  But  we  must  no  longer  dwell  upon  this  charming  portion  of 
American  2kx)logy,  the  investigation  of  which  occupied  two  of  the  happiest  years  of 
our  life. 

To  enumerate  even  the  tribes  of  splendid  insects  which  render  the  Entomology  of 
Tropical  America  far  superior  to  that  of  any  region  in  the  world,  .would,  in  this  slifrht 
sketch,  be  impossible.  As  this  continent  exhibits  a  more  varied  and  dense  vegetation  thiin 
any  other,  so  are  its  insect  productions  more  numerous  and  brilliant,  particularly  in  those 
tribes,  which,  like  the  Butterflies  and  Moths,  derive  their  food  from  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  Diamond  Beetle  (^Curctilio  imperialis  L.)  CAc.  952.)  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  insects ;  and,  before  Brazil  rzz 
accessible  to  European  travellers,  was  so  rare  as  tj  tie  sold 
at  a  higii  price.  Carnivorous  insects,  and  also  such  as  feed 
upon  dead  animal  matter,  are  very  thinly  dispersed.  Ants 
are  the  universal  removers  of  all  such  offensive  substances 
as  are  too  small  for  the  food  of  Vultures ;  and  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  these  little  agents  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
inconceivable  myriads  of  their  numbers.  The  Cochineul  is 
nearly  the  only  insect  which  has  been  turned  to  great  (com- 
mercial account.  The  Honey  Bee  of  Europe  is  unknown,  but  there  are  several  wild 
8pcci(<H  of  this  family  whose  honeycombs  are  formed  in  trees,  and  much  sought  at\er  by 
Um)  natives. 
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Of  domeetio  animals  the  list  is  scanty ;  the  Horse  and  Mule,  originally  iffought  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  old  continent,  are  the  inoet  universally  used  in  the  new,  where  they  have 
multiplied  prodigiously.  The  immense  numbers  of  wild  oxen  in  theplains  of  Buenos  Ayres 
are  well  known :  these  also  are  of  European  descent.  Nor  does  Southern  America  pro- 
duce any  native  animal  of  equal  size,  the  largest  being  the  Tapirs,  while  the  Lama  and 
three  or  four  kindred  species  are  principally  confined  to  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chile. 

The  genera  and  sub-genera  of  quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  tliese  :— 


lnUbrbMumA 

MmCuk 
UlUrli  ii  tlL 
taut  III. 
Piiheclt  III. 


niyUrMtomil  Cwi. 
TtmpynM  iSplx. 
OkiMivtiMa  a«#. 
ArtibluZMc* 
Mnimpbyllia  Ltaek 
Mnrmanpi  Lt'ieh 
Thympten  Smm 
Noiitlio  0«i# 


IMimiuatcff. 

VnnLm. 
Procyon  ( tn. 
Nuui  Dum. 
CofilnitMCu*. 
Melei  £. 
OtiloL. 
Didelphii  £. 
CiMiroiiMiM  Cm. 


CMlorL. 

Echyniyi  Cuo, 
BfyopoMDiiM  Dmn. 
Arclumyt  Cut, 
NpemKipnlltu  Cm. 
rien)myi  Cuv. 
Spi^rui  Cuv. 
Erctliizrin  Cuv. 
HydnxhBnii  Erx. 


Aparaa  ACmr, 

DaHTpmcta  la, 
Lmiogtir.m  Cm. 
Bmilypui  L. 
Duypua^. 
Myruiucoph«9i  L. 
Dlcfitvloi  Cuv. 
Tiipinu  III. 
Ancbeoil  III. 


Jlmttkfu.    (C«rna 

AntllopA  L.'i 
AIM  Hvn.  Smilk 
Rangifer  Sm%th 
Elapln  Stmlh        lit 
Maxuna  Smith 
SvlMki  Smith 
Uicnaocanja  Smith 
Aplowu  Smllh 


The  genera  and  sub-genera  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Anierican  Continenti  independeat 
of  such  as  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  are  as  follows :— ,  -^  .  ■  jj  .,  ....,  .*;;-.,.!/ 


lipgeinuaMk. 

Vullur  h 


XlpkertnctaiSak 
Dendroplflx  5w. 
AaaimimTtm. 
XutiftlL 
Sittaannui  Hw. 
IdKhmiu  Sw. 
Sdvninu  Sw. 
QnvntiJStA 
•  TMotbaruiriia. 
Oxyrfaynohut  Ttm, 
Muacolophiu  Sw. 
Malanerpea  A«* 
Oolaplea  Su). 
AMIwirarai  9w. 
Maenmraa^M. 
BuiraUimKuil. 
Crolopbafi  L. 

~  ^^       lU. 


SlumUm.  SiarUtift. 
Qnlicaliu  Kitil. 
SeapMihinn  Sw. 
Iclenii  Sw. 
XabUwniii  Sw, 


Anlaioa  fiitl. 
•Stainll 


fWnfUlK   Anrtn. 

•  Guinea  8w. 
HariiSw. 
Ammodramui  Sw. 
HpUlo  CM. 

MWicLgrinM. 

•  Tardlirola  Sw. 
TuatnL. 

•  a-unphnpli  ("utL 

•  UaptolM  Ad. 

•  Nvmoiia  Kiit/. 

•  Oiiwbu.lw. 

•  FynmnKHif. 
Tachypmii  PML 

•  Antius  Cieil, 
Euphonia  FitA 
MftUSw. 
I'Eyloloma  Md. 
lAXia  L. 
•CoiyUuaCuv. 

SyMoilB.  WarhUn. 
Culicjvon  Sw. 
Syaalath  KM. 

•  Sialia  Sw. 
OpaUoThyneiim  Am. 


Sdnnii  31ml. 
Tricfcu  Ttm. 
Sctophnga  nm. 
Sylvioola  8w. 
*VennlTflfa  Atf. 

•  Mniiililla  Sw. 

•  ZntnopiK^.  A 
Pinv  iUn. 

•  Hylnphllui  nm. 
•EgithiaaKiiil. 

MmaUm.    Thnuhu. 
DoDacnbiul  Sw. 
IderUKMI. 
Orpheua  Su. 
Orallaria  yitO. 
Myolhera  III. 

•  rormidvora  Sw, 

•  Drymopbila  Sw. 

•  Urotomiu  Sw. 
Da«yoq)bala  SiA 

lanladm.  ShrUti, 
ThaninopbUui  VitiL 
Cvclaria  Sw. 
lynDnufl  BrU, 
*S.-iurophan  Sw, 

•  MilTuliaSw. 


•  ■ntnnndaSw. 

•  Plilkigoiqn  Sw. 

Tndulm.  Tly^otchm. 
Flnvlcola  Siv. 
Neii^tus  Sw. 
Alcelum  KMi. 

•  Platyrynchua 
Dltm. 

Todua  Dam, 
Pnrii  Cuv. 
Piehyrhynchiu  Sw, 
Querula  KmU, 

.Smpttidm. 
Fnitt<aUn. 
TTOcaiuHi]ff. 
PhAnlura  vUa. 
Ainpelia  L. 
Casmorhyncfaui  Ttm. 

•  OymnMephalui 

'   ihaloptvna 


RupicoTa  Cuv. 

KfnL. 

VinoFkO. 


CelumUdm.  PifXU 

*  Edopblea  Sw. 

*  FariMnSwk 

*  Cbaniepelia  5w» 

Sanm.   OaWlw 
eaouj  Birii, 
Mtlagrii  L. 
Udnntophagia  VUO, 
UrtyxSin. 
Cryptnnn  lU. 
UtimMrimau  \j>^ 

Ourax  C%Bt. 
CnxL,  1; 

Peiw!on«  AAr 
OrtalidaMv.  r! 

UpiaUlooonui  Htff. 


Onllaltru.   Waditii 

Bitii. 
nnpUai.  ,1 

Aramtia  Vitd.  , 

Canemma  £.  ilj 

MycttrlaX. 
EnvnMea  fIL 

fSSSSJt 
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Wybonii  rwO. 
tHaipyiaCuv. 

•  MorphunCuv. 
CraMii  ('"V. 
•Barpjgui  r<t. 
tf,\umlM>. 

Arrtinf  Bitit. 
fiU'TOtIra, 

tnpaL. 
OtllKiU  L 

•  Momua  rM, 
Tiniatia  Cuth 
Cbnliiia  SIM. 

TmulrcilTm, 
Trochilus^. 
Cyruuithui  Sw. 
rbctlwrniSia 
Campylop'enia  Sw. 
lAmponiii  Sw. 
Nedariaea  IIL 

8tantorttt»  -_ -    -  ^ — « 

Climbtn.  •SiamlU  rial.  OpatioThyiieiim  Am.     •MUtuIimSw.  ,,,   n<t;{\ 

DendnooUptcaAL 

The  number  of  ornithological  groups,  which  thus  belong  exclusively  to  the  American  con* 
tinent,  appears  greater  than  those  of  any  other  geographic  division  of  the  globe ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  remarl^  that  very  many  appear  to  be  sub-genera,  besides  those  which  have  been 
actually  reduced  to  that  statioi  (marked*):  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  genera, 
defined  by  us  in  another  work  (North.  Zool.  vol.  ii.)  that  are  here  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

Sbot.  in. — Historical  Geography. 
The  history  of  America,  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  can  be  the  subject  of  little 
more  than  conjecture.  It  appeared  long  a  mystery  how  this  continent,  separated  from  the 
Old  World  by  oceans  of  such  vast  breadth,  should  have  been  found  peopled  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  difficulty  has  vanished,  however,  since  the  modern  discovery, 
that,  at  its  north-western  extremity,  it  is  separated  from  Asia  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and 
connected  by  chains  of  islands ;  and  even  tlie  imperfect  traditions  that  have  been  collected 
seem  to  confirm  that  it  was  in  this  channel  that  the  tide  of  migration  flowed.  It  is  barely 
possible,  that  some  vessels  may  have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  across  the  Atlantic; 
and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  a  country,  in  which  the  Norwegians  from  Iceland  formed 
a  settlement,  was  ik.rt  of  America ;  but,  auer  examining  the  details  upon  this  last  subject, 
we  consider  the  inference  extremely  doubtful.'" 

The  discovery  by  Europeans  forms  the  real  commencement,  for  us,  of  American  history. 
This  naval  achievement,  the  most  splendid  in  modern  times,  was  performed  not  by  the  power 
of  any  of  the  great  nations,  but  by  one  high-minded  individual,  with  difficulty  collecting  the 
scanty  means  requisite.  In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus,  sailing  in  search  of  a  shorter  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies,  landed  at  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and,  sailing  onwards, 
discovered  the  greater  islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba.  His  next  voyage,  in  the  following 
ear,  enabled  him  "to  discover  others  of  the  West  Indian  group;  and  his  third,  in  1498, 
irought  him  in  view  of  the  continent  of  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Meantime, 
in  1497-8,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  employed  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  not  only  dis- 
covered Newfoundland,  but  navigated  along  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast  of  North 
America.    Cortereal,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  in  1501  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  St  Law- 

*[ThR  doubts  of  the  author  are  founded  upon  the  suppoiition  that  the  Scandinavian  settlements  wure  on  tha 
nn  coast  of  Greenlandt  but  since  recent  examinations  have  flilljr  proved  that  it  was  the  western  coast  upon 
which  their  cnlnnice  were  established,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  room  for  disputing  their  claimi  to  the  discovery 
uf  tlie  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.— Am.  Ed.] 
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rence,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  as  fiir,  seeminjfly,  as  the  entrance  of  Hudaon'i 
Bay.  In  1600,  Alvarez  Cabral,  when  sailing  to  India,  came  unexpectedly  in  view  of  tht 
coast  of  Brazil.  Vesputio  and  Ojeda  had  by  thio  time  explored  nearly  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thus,  in  ten  years  after  Columbus  had  set  foot  on 
American  ground,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  length  of  that  continent  ftom  north  to  south 
had  been  traced  bv  European  navigators.  In  twenty  years  more,  the  South  Sea  had  been 
discovered  by  Balboa;  and  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  made  European) 
acquainted  with  a  large  portion  of  the  western  coast  In  1510,  the  grand  and  first  circum- 
navigation by  Magellan  ascertained  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  continent;  but  iti 
northern  limit,  and  the  communication  on  that  side  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
though  a  subject  of  eager  interest,  with  a  view  to  the  hoped-for  north-west  passage,  long 
defied  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  by  Europeans,  and  particularly  by  British  navigaton; 
and  the  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  present  age. 

The  conquest  and  colonisation  by  Europeans  acted  most  powerfully  on  the  destiny  of  botii 
worlds,  and  particularly  of  the  new  one.  It  was  attended,  m  the  first  instance,  with  a  series 
of  rruulty  and  iniquity,  of  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no  similar  example  in  history,  iie 
natives  of  the  West  India  islands,  where  the  Spaniards  first  landed,  were  entirely  extermi- 
nated, and  there  remains  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  existence.  The  people  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  tliough  their  lot  was  not  quite  so  dreadful,  were  exposed  to  remorseless  cruelty,  and 
reduced  to  degrading  bondage.  Even  in  North  America,  where  the  settlers  were  actuated 
by  more  just  and  humane  principles,  the  fierce  temper  of  the  natives  themselves,  with  the 
introduction  of,  pestilential  diseases,  and  of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  they  soon  became  pas- 
sionately addicted,  has  extirpated  them  almost  as  completely  as  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
steps  taken  for  filling  up  the  blank  thus  occasioned  in  the  population  of  the  New  World 
have  been  almost  as  inhuman  as  those  by  which  it  was  produced.  The  unfbrtunate  natives 
of  Africa  were  in  vast  numbers  purchased,  seized,  crammed  into  the  holds  of  slave-ehipe, 
and  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  the  negro  population  of  the  New  World  amounts 
now  to  several  millions.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  state,  that  within  the  last  ceutury 
there  has  been  a  mitigation  of  all  the  wrongs  which  America  had  endured  ih>m  Europe,  and 
even  an  anxiety  to  repair  them. 

The  emancipation  of  the  European  colonists  in  the  New  World  firom  the  dominion  of,  and 
from  all  dependence  upon,  the  mother  country,  is  a  grand  event,  which  has  distinguished 
the  last  half  century,  and  given  the  world  a  new  aspect.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  great 
movement  originated  with  the  British  colonics,  the  best  governed  of  any,  and  whose  grounds 
of  complaint  were  venial  when  compared  to  those  which  the  others  could  reasonably 
advance.  Their  determination,  however,  joined  to  the  extent  of  the  territory,  and  the  aid 
of  European  powers  jealous  of  British  ascendency,  enabled  them  completely  to  succeed. 
Their  independence  was  recognised  by  Britain  in  1783,  and  they  have  since  formeil  a  great 
and  prosperous  state,  rapidly  growing  in  numbers  and  wealth.  The  southern  states,  subject 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  had  ample  grounds  of  discontent,  which  fermented  in  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  who,  ho\^ever,  inured  to  the  yoke,  would  have  been  long,  probably,  in  attempt- 
ing to  shake  it  off,  had  not,  in  1808,  the  family  of  Napoleon  usurped  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  colonies,  secured  by  British  maritime  ascendency,  repelled  this  claim,  and,  while  they 
professed  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  declined  to  acknowledge  the  provisional  government 
established  in  the  mother  country.  The  Cortes,  however,  claimed  the  same  supremacy  as 
before ;  and  as  they  were  supported  by  all  the  Americans  of  Spanish  origin,  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle  was  maintained.  It  issued,  however,  in  the  complete  independence  of 
all  the  great  states  on  the  continent  of  America,  Spain  retaining  only  her  insular  possessiona 
Even  Brazil  has  been  separated  fVom  Portugal  on  the  condition  of  being  governed  by  a  di& 
ferent  branch  of  the  house  of  Broganza.  Thus  Europe  retains  her  dominion  only  over  the 
West  India  islands,  over  the  Guianas  in  South  America,  over  a  large  extent  of  North 
America  still  held  by  Britain,  and  a  smaller  one  claimed  by  Russia.  All  the  rest  is  held  by 
people  of  European  origin,  indeed,  but  who,  born  and  educated  in  America,  consider  them- 
selves as  entirely  belonging  to  that  continent 

=     :^, .    i    .  Sbot.  IV. — Inhtdritantt. 

The  population  of  America  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  difierent  writers;  but, 
although  we  have  not  the  same  precise  data  for  determining  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  World,  as  are  afforded  by  the  official  enumerations  made  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  no  longer  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  calculations  which  would  people 
this  continent  with  300,000,000  souls  (the  estimate  of  Riccioli),  or  150,000,000  (the  estimate 
of  Lalande) ;  nor  can  we  consent  with  Busching  to  reduce  the  number  to  18,500,000,  or 
even  with  Volney  to  20,000,000.  If  we  combine  the  results  of  the  best  estimates  with 
those  of  actual  enumerations,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  population  of  the  two  Americas, 
with  their  dependent  islands,  cannot  vary  much  from  42,000,000,  as  follows : — 
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RuHian  America W,000 

naiilili  America • 110,000 

Britiih  America S,I30,000 

lIiiiM  Stalea 18,8116,000 

6lia>iisb  blanda l.OW.ObO 

lliiyti 600,000 

French  America 940,000 

Hutch  America 114,000 

Swf iliah  America 16,000 

Mexico 8,000,000 

Ouitimala 9,000,000 


NawOrenada ^* l,«i«,O0t 

Venesucia 000,000 

Equator  t 6SO,000 

Peru 1,700,000 

Bolivia 1,300,000 

Chill 1,400,000 

La  Plata 700,000 

UrL     njr 70,000 

Par        y SiO,000 

Braar 8,000,000 

Independent  Indiana 1,400,000 


Of  this  number  about  16,000,000  may  be  whites ;  10,000,000  of  the  aboriginal  races : 
8,000,000  negroes ;  and  8,000,000  mixed  races,  as  mulattoes,  zamboes,  &c. — The  whites  are 
•hiefly  English  in  the  north,  and  Spaniards  in  the  south,  with  some  French,  Portuguese, 
Germans,  Dutch,  Denes,  Swedes,  &c. — ^The  negroes  are  Africans,  whom  the  cupidity  of  the 
European  races  have  dragged  into  slavery,  or  descendants  of  the  earlier  victims  of  a  barba- 
rous traffic.  The  aborigmal  population  consists  of  two  distinct  races,  the  Esquimaux,  inha- 
biting the  maritime  districts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  copper-coloured  Indians,  who  are 
spread  over  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  last  men- 
tioned race,  although  often  discussed,  has  never  been,  and  probably  never  can  be,  solved,  and 
is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  province  of  history.  Notwithstanding  some  partial  differences  of 
complexion  and  stature,  we  have  high  authority  for  asserting  that  a  strong  family  character 
pervades  the  Indian  nations.  "  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,"  says  Humboldt, "  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  We  find  the  same  swarthy  and 
copper  colour,  straight  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye  with  the  corner 
directed  upward  toward  the  temples,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips  and  expression  of 
gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.  Over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  river  St  Lawrence  and  Behring*s 
Straits,  we  are  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of  me 
inhabitants.  We  think  we  perceive  them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  diversity  of  their  languages.  In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney  of 
the  Canadian  Indians,  we  recognise  the  tribes  scattered  over  the  savannahs  of  the  Apure  and 
the  Carony.    The  same  style  of  features  exists  in  both  Americas." 

In  their  civil  and  social  state,  however,  in  their  manners,  institutions,  modes  of  life,  arta^ 
and  degree  of  civilisation,  we  find  a  ^reat  diversity.  The  most  remarkable  and  best  known 
of  the  civilised  nations  are  the  Mexicans  or  Aztecs,  the  Muyscaa  or  inhabitants  of  Cundi- 
namarca,  and  tJie  Peruvians  or  Quichuas ;  to  whom  we  must  add  the  Mayas,  Quiches,  and 
Kachiqueles  of  Central  America ;  the  Natchez,  nnd  probably  the  unknown  founders  of  those 
vast  works  that  cover  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  North  America,  and  the  Araucaniana 
of  the  southern  peninsula.  Some  of  these  nations  are  now  extinct,  and  the  institutions  of 
others  have  been  supplanted  by  those  of  their  conquerors.  The  traditions  of  the  A?;tec8 
point  back  to  Quetzacoatl,  as  the  founder  of  their  civilisation,  the  inventor  or  teacher  of  the 
arts  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Bochica  fills  the  same  place  in  the  traditions  of 
Cundinamarca;  while  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Cutoo  venerated  the  memory  of  Manco  Ca- 
pac  and  Mama  Ocello,  his  wife,  as  children  of  the  sun,  who  came  among  them  to  teach  the 
women  how  to  spin,  and  the  men  how  to  till  the  ground,  and  established  peace,  order,  and 
religion  among  a  barbarous  people.  The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  a  sort  of  feudal 
monarchy,  in  which  the  nobles  and  priests  monopolised  the  power,  the  mass  of  the  people 
being  mere  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  The  Muyscas  were  governed  by  two  chiefs,  like  the 
cubo  and  the  dairi  of  the  Japanese ;  one  spiritual,  who  resided  at  Iraca,  and  was  an  object 
of  veneration  and  pilgrimages,  and  Uie  other  political,  an  absolute  king,  called  zaque,  residing 
at  Tunja.  The  Peruvian  government  was  a  theocracy  of  the  most  despotic  character ;  the 
sacred  Incas,  descendants  of  the  sun,  were  at  once  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereigns,  and 
the  people,  or  children  of  the  earth,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  servitude,  living  ac- 
cording to  minute  regulations  which  reduced  them  to  mere  machines,  labouring  in  common, 
and  holding  no  property.  "  The  empire  of  the  Incas,"  says  Humboldt,  "  was  like  a  great 
monastic  establishment;  there  prevailed  a  state  of  general  ease  with  little  individual  happi- 
ness; a  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign,  rather  than  a  love  of  country ;  a  passive 
obedience  without  the  courage  for  great  undertakings ;  a  spirit  of  order,  which  directed  with 
great  minuteness  the  most  indifiTerent  acts  of  life,  but  no  expansion  of  mind,  no  elevation  of 
character."  The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  and  Muyscas  was  Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and,  although  it  appears  to  have  occasionally  required  human  victims,  was 
of  a  less  barbarous  character  than  that  of  the  Aztecs,  whose  hideous  deities  were  often  pro- 
pitiated with  human  blood. 

The  Aztecs  had  neither  tame  animals,  nor  money,  nor  artificial  roads ;  but  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  weaving  clotli,  of  working  metals,  of  hewing  stone,  of  cnrvingf 
in  wood,  and  of  modelling  in  soft  substances.  Their  teocallis  were  generally  built  of  clay 
and  unhurnt  bricks,  but  they  were  sometimes  faced  with  stone,  skilfully  sculptured  in  relief; 
Their  method  of  picture-writing,  though  rude  compared  with  the  alphabets  of  the  nations 
1*  the  Old  World,  was  superior  to  any  thing  else  found  in  the  New,  and  enabled  them  to 
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inuMinit  intellig«no«  ud  to  record  eventa  with  tufflciont  diatinctneas.  Their  calendar  wai 
more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  evinced  a  dfiproc  of  scientific  skill 
that  has  created  suspicions  of  a  foreign  orifTJn.  The  Quichuas  on  the  oilier  hand,  wlio  nm. 
I>1oyed  the  llama  as  a  beast  of  burden,  constructed  roadp  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  built 
suspension  bridges  of  a  most  ingenious  kind,  formed  chisels  of  a  hard  alloy  of  copper  und 
tin,  understood  the  art  of  moving  large  masHos,  and  excelled  the  Aztecs  in  the  perfection  of 
their  masonry,  were  inferior  to  tne  latter  in  their  mode  of  computing  time,  and  in  their  me- 
thod  a''  recording  events ;  for  although  they  possessed  a  rude  sort  of  picture-writing,  tlmy 
made  little  use  of  it,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  tar  their  quippos  or  knotted  c«)rds  (which  are 
common  to  many  other  American  nations)  were  suited  to  the  transmissioa  of  the  annaU  of 
past  times. 

Having  given  this  imperfect  account  of  American  civUisatioii,  let  us  now  cast  a  glance  on 
the  bold  and  terrible  traits  of  the  barbarous  tribes.    Rooming  in  small  bodies  from  place  to 

filace  in  search  of  food ;  seeking  a  precarious  subsistence  trom  the  natural  productions  of  the 
brest,  or  the  waters;  owning  no  domestic  animals;  cultivating  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  the 
aoil ;  half  clad  in  skins  or  entirely  naked ;  practising  no  arts  but  those  of  the  first  necessity; 
passing  their  lives  in  stupid  inaction  or  in  the  fierce  excitement  of  savage  warfare ;  ignorant 
of  the  past,  improvident  for  the  fiiture,  many  of  the  American  tribes  seemed  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  misery.  The  condition  of  the  savage  nations  who  occupied  our  own  soil,  ii 
well  described  by  an  experienced  and  accurate  olwerver  of  aboriginal  character.    **  At  the 

g?riod  of  the  discovery  of  North  America,  the  country  firom  Hudson's  Bay  to  Mexico,  and 
om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  possessed  by  numerous  petty  tribes  rcsero* 
bling  one  another  in  their  general  features,  but  separated  into  independent  communitiea^ 
always  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  suspicion,  and  generally  on  terms  of  open  hostility.  They 
were  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  science  and  with- 
out arts,  without  metallic  instruments,  without  domestic  animals,  raising  a  little  corn  by  the 
labour  of  their  women  with  a  clamshell  or  the  scapula  of  a  bufialo,  devouring  it  with  savage 
improvidence,  and  subsisting  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  upon  the  precarious  suppliei 
furnished  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  They  were  thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  fixing  their  summer  residence  upon  some  little  spot  of  fertile  land,  and  roaming 
with  their  families  and  their  mat  or  skin  houses,  during  the  winter,  through  the  foreste  in 
pursuit  of  the  animals  necessary  for  food  or  clothing.  Their  numbers  never  could  have  been 
considerable,  for  their  habits  could  exist  only  in  a  boundless  forest,  and  among  a  sparse  popu- 
lation ;  where  each  family  requires  a  deer,  an  elk,  or  a  bufialo  for  its  daily  consumption,  the 
herd  which  is  to  supply  the  demand  must  occupy  an  extensive  district  of  country.  Their 
eternal  hostilities  often  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  led  to  famine  and  death, 
and  many  well-authenticated  accounts  have  reached  us  of  the  most  firightful  sufierings." 

Such  18  a  description  of  one  of  the  many  phases  which  savage  life  assumed  over  this  vast 
continent  In  wanner  climates  the  natives  lived  upon  fruits  or  roots ;  in  less  genial  regions, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  chose ;  on  the  rivers,  or  along  the  shores  of  lakes, 
or  on  the  seorcoasta,  they  depended  more  on  fish  as  their  main  article  of  food.  In  an  emeN 
gency  the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  f^  on  serpents,  toads,  and  lizards,  the  larvte  of  insects, 
and  other  disgusting  objects.  Some  roast  their  meat,  others  boil  it ;  and  not  only  several 
savage  tribes,  but  even  tne  civilised  Peruvians,  ate  their  flesh  raw.  The  Ottomacs,  a  tribe 
near  the  Orinoco,  eat  a  species  of  unctuous  clay,  and  the  same  practice  has  been  found  to 

Erevail  among  some  tribes  of  Brazil,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A  great  nuni- 
er  of  tribes  m  Brazil  and  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  and  some  in  all  parts  of  America,  indulge 
in  the  horrid  banquet  of  human  flesh.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  horse  by  Europeans, 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  acquired  an  astonishuig  degree  of  skill  in  the  management 
of  that  noble  animal ;  among  these  are  the  Pawnees,  the  Cumanches,  the  Apaches,  the  Sho 
ahonees,  Enneshoors,  and  other  North  Americana,  and  the  Abipons,  the  Guaycurus,  and  sev^ 
ral  other  warlike  nations  of  the  south.  These  and  other  tribes  have  also  borrowed  the  use 
of  fire-arms  from  their  European  neighbours,  but  in  general  they  have  rejected  the  arts  of 
peace  and  civilisation. 

Throughout  the  American  continent,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  the  woman  is  the  slave 
of  the  man ;  she  performs  all  the  menial  oSces,  carries  the  burdens,  cultivates  the  ground, 
and  in  many  cases  is  not  allowed  to  cat  or  spcMik  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.    Pol^- 

Samy  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  native  tribes,  but  it  is  often  checked  by  the  dif- 
culty  of  procuring  or  supporting  more  than  one  wife,  and  some  nations  do  not  countenance 
the  practice.  Some  tribes  kill  their  prisoners,  others  adopt  them  into  all  the  privileges  of 
the  tribe,  and  yet  others  employ  them  as  slaves,  in  which  capacity  they  are  turned  over  to 
the  women. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tribe  so  degraded  that  it  haa  not  some  notion  of  a  higher  power  thar 
man ;  and  in  general  the  American  Indiana  seem  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  a  Great 
Spirit,  a  Master  of  Life,  in  short,  a  Creator ;  and  of  an  evil  Spirit,  holding  divided  empire 
with  him  over  nature ;  many  of  them  have  priests,  prophets,  sorcerers,  in  whose  supernatural 
powers  they  trust,  and  mest,  if  not  all,  appear  to  believe  in  a  future  atate.    Yet  it  would 
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lead  U8  far  beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  to  describe  their  religiom,  their  modes  of  goven)- 
ment,  and  their  social  condition,  in  detail. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  benevolent  persons  to  convert  the  aboriffinal  tribes  tii 
the  Christian  religion ;  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace  and  cultivated  lite ;  andto  train  them 
to  habits  of  industry :  but  so  little  has  been  the  success  of  these  efforts,  that  many  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  impossible  to  ingrafl  the  European  civiliwition  on  the  Indian  charac> 
ter.  The  descendants  of  the  civilised  nations  of  Mexico  and  South  America  retain  in  gene- 
ral the  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  substituting  Christian  festivals  and  ceremonials 
for  the  barbarous  rites  of  their  forefathers.  The  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  aided 
by  the  devout  zeal  of  several  religious  orders,  have  supported  missions  in  Mexico,  La  Plata, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  New  Grenada,  for  more  than  two  centuries ;  most  of  these  have  beon  latelv 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  recent  revolutions  in  those  countries,  and  seem  to  have  left 
no  traces  of  their  existence.  A  few  firiars,  or  priests,  settled  among  the  savages,  instructed 
them  in  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  taught  them  some  of  the  more  useful 
arts ;  but  these  establishments  were  generally  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Peruvian  theo- 
cracy ;  the  converts  were  kept  under  a  complete  tutelage ;  the  produce  of  their  labour  be- 
came the  common  property  of  the  community,  which  was  managed  by  their  religious  Others, 
and  no  progress  was  made  in  establishing  an  independent,  self-sustaining  social  system. 


Such  were  the  celebrated  Jesuit  missions  of  the  Paraguay  and  other  places.  Some  doubtful 
exceptions  to  this  general  fiiilure  of  the  attempts  to  enect  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians 
occur  in  the  United  States,  where  some  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  hold  property,  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  and  practise  the  useful  arts. 

The  political  state  of  America  presents  some  striking  features  and  contrasts.  The  native 
tribes,  who  still  survive,  are  partly  held  in  subjection  by  European  Americans,  but  the 
greater  number  still  wander  over  their  extensive  wilds,  either  in  rude  independence,  or  ruled, 
sometimes  very  despotically,  by  their  chiefs  and  caciques.  The  European  colonists,  who 
fbrm  now  by  much  the  most  numerous  and  important  part  of  the  population,  were  long  held 
in  subjection  to  the  mother  countries,  the  chief  of  which  were  Spain  and  Great  Britain ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them,  by  events  which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  have  now  estab- 
lished their  indepundence.  These  new  states  have  generally  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  to  which  even  Brazil,  though  professedly  a  limited  monarchy,  seems  strongly 
inclined.  A  third  political  element  is  formed  by  the  negroes,  who  are  mostly  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  A  numerous  body  of  them,  however,  in  one  of  the  finest  West  India  islands,  have 
emancipated  themselves,  and  become  a  free  people,  while  Great  Britain  has  recently  be- 
itowed  liberty  on  the  large  number,  by  whom  her  islands  are  cultivated.  There  yet  remain 
about  five  million  of  black  slaves  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  beside  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  other  European  colonies. 

Industry  and  commerce  exist  throughout  America  under  very  peculiar  forms.  Almost  the 
only  traffic  of  the  native  tribes  consists  in  the  bartering  of  furs  and  skins,  and  some  of  the 
natural  productions  of  the  soil  and  the  forest,  for  arms,  spirits,  toys,  and  cloUi.  But  the  colo- 
nies founded  by  Europeans,  having  brought  with  them  the,  arts  and  industry  of  civilised  life, 
and  found  abundance  of  uncultivated  land  upon  which  to  employ  them,  have  ncode  a  more 
rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  population  than  any  other  people  in  ancient  o'  (.)c>^lern  times. 
The  want  of  labourers,  however,  impelled  the  Europeans  in  America  not  on>;  n:  treat  with 
great  severity  the  natives  of  that  region,  but  to  open  with  Africa  a  cruel  trade  i  ,  slaves,  by 
which  many  millions  of  negroes  have  been  dragged  from  their  native  country,  and  doomed 
to  the  most  severe  and  degraiding  toil.  The  industry  of  colonial  America  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  carried  on  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  markets  of  Europe  with  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  rich  tropical  products ;  in  exchange  for  which,  and  for  the  timber, 
hides,  and  furs  of  the  more  northern  and  southern  regions,  the  Americans  receive  all  the 
variety  of  manufactures  which  the  improved  industry  of  Europe  so  abundantly  produces. 
The  United  States,  however,  have  already  made  great  progress  in  nearly  all  branches  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  and  they  have  also  established  a  mercantile  marine,  exceeded  in  the 
extent  of  its  transactions  and  the  number  of  its  ships  only  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  European  colonists  retain  generally  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  metropolis,  some- 
what modified  by  their  peculiar  situation.  The  absence  of  any  old  nobility  or  other  aristo- 
cratic distinctions  has  diffused  among  them  a  very  general  feeling  of  independence  and 
equality,  which  has  been  confinned  by  the  republican  institutions  now  so  generally  estab- 
lished. The  same  cause  is  represented  as  rendering  the  tone  of  society  less  refined  and 
polished  than  in  Europe.  The  people,  however,  have  shown  themselves  active  and  enter- 
prising, fiiUy  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  which  their  situation  pre- 
sents. Even  the  Spanish-Americans,  who,  while  under  the  sway  of  the  mother  country, 
were  accused  of  voluptuous  indolence,  have  shown  no  want  of  energy,  either  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  or  in  Uie  internal  contests  which  have  since  unrortunately  continu^  to 
listract  them. 

The  negroes  born  in  slavery  or  imported  from  Afnca,  and  held  in  bondage,  have  scarcely 
room  to  display  any  decided  charnrter.    They  retain,  in  general,  the  rude  habita  and  super- 
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•titioua  ideu  of  the  land  of  their  origin,  joined  often  to  warmth  of  heart  and  amiable  feel- 
ing Even  those  who  have  obtained  emancipation,  bein{(  still  held  aa  a  deipiaed  and  info, 
rtor  caate,  can  scarcely  obtain  that  self-respect  which  is  the  parent  of  many  of  the  virtues ; 
yet  they  display  none  of  the  inaptitude  of  the  red  men  for  civilioation,  and,  under  fkvourable 
circumstances,  afford  pleasing  instances  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  forethought 

Many  of  the  indigenous  tribes  have  become,  at  least  in  name  and  outward  forms,  convert* 
to  Christianity ;  but  a  great  number  still  cherish  the  crude  notions  and  rude  ceremoniili  of 
their  native  faith.  The  European-Americans  have  commonlv  retained  the  religious  ci^eed 
of  the  mother  country,  so  that  while  in  the  French,  Spanisn,  and  Portuguese  colonies  the 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailinf^  religion,  t^ioa  -  *▼<•  ■  that  have  been  settled  by  English 
colonista  are  chiefly  of  the  Protestant  persuau.  «.  The  negroes  have  generally  been 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  Christianity.  The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catliolics  may  be 
estimated  at  about  25,600,000 ;  of  Protestants  15,000,000 ;  of  unconverted  Indians  1,500,000; 
in  thiN  estimate,  however,  the  negroes  are  considered  aa  belonging  to  the  denomination  em* 
braced  by  their  mastora.  t,  „    .         '  <:     :, 

Sicrr.  V. — Language$  of  America. 
No  part  of  the  world  presents  ao  great  a  number  of  languages  spoken  by  so  few  indivi- 
duals, as  the  American  continent  According  to  Balbi,  who  has  summed  up  the  laboure  of 
his  predecessors  with  great  industry,  more  than  438  languages,  and  2000  dialects,  are  here 
spoken  bv  about  10,000,000  indipfenoua  natives ;  if  this  calculation  is  correct,  about  one 
half  of  all  the  known  languages  m  the  world  are  spoken  by  one  eightieth  part  of  the  popu. 
lation  of  the  globe.  In  the  midst  of  this  prodigious  diversity  of  dialects,  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy of  structure  has,  however,  been  found  to  pervade  the  American  languages,  as  far  u 
they  are  yet  known ;  and  Mr.  Duponceau  has  classed  them  all  in  one  genus,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  polysynthetic,  descriptive  of  their  remarkable  powers  of  composition, ' 
No  class  of  languages  equals  the  American  in  its  astonishing  capacity  for  expressing  several 
ideas  and  modificationo  of  ideas  in  one  Word ;  and  those  idioms  of  naked  savages  are  not 
less  regular  and  complicated  in  construction  than  rich  in  words.  "From  the  countrv  of  the 
Esquimaux  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,"  says  Humboldt,  "  mother-tongues,  entirely  different 
in  their  roots,  have,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  same  physiognomy.  Strikmg  analo- 
gies of  grammaticaj  construction  are  discovered,  not  only  in  the  more  perfect  languages,  aa 
that  of  uie  Incas,  the  Ayemara,  the  Guarani,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Cora,  but  also  m  lan- 

Kages  extremely  rude.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  similarity  of  structure,  that  the 
liana  of  the  missions  could  learn  the  tongue  of  a  different  tribe  much  more  easily,  than 
the  Spanish ;  and  the  monks  had  once  adopted  the  practice  of  communicating  with  a  great 
number  of  hordes,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  native  languages."  Setting  aside  Uie 
European  idioms,  which  have  now  become  predominant  in  America,  and  which,  comprisin^r 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian,  are 
spoken  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants ;  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  native  languages,  beginning  at  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean. 

The  Esquimaux  languages  prev&il  all  around  the  Arctic  Sea,  Irom  Greenland  to  Siberia, 
and  have  even  been  intrwiuced  into  the  northern  part  of  Asia.  The  Karalits  or  Green- 
landers,  the  Esquimaux  tribes  on  the  coasts  and  islands  to  the  west  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
Aglemoutes  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  Aleutians  in  the  islands  of  that  name,  speak 
E«]uimaux  idioms.  In  thn  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  40°  N.  lat, 
several  families  of  languages  occur,  with  which  we  are  little  acquainted.  We  may  men- 
tion, however,  the  Koluche,  spoken  in  the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  north  of  Queen  Cha> 
lotto's  Isle ;  the  Wakash  or  Nootka,  in  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island ;  the  languages  of 
the  Lower  Columbia,  spoken  by  the  Esheloots,  Skilloots,  Chinnooks,  Clatsops,  &c.;  those  of 
the  Upper  Columbia,  spoken  by  the  Eneeshoors,  Tushepaws,  Chopunish  or  Nez  Perce, 
(Pierced-Noaes),  Sokulks,  Sue.'  the  Multnomah ;  Uie  Shoshonee,  spoken  by  the  Shoshonees 
or  Snake  Indians,  &c.  Many  of  these  tribes  are  known  to  the  traders  under  the  general 
name  of  Flatheads,  derived  from  the  singular  practice  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  infante 
by  artificial  processes. 

On  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  enter  an  ethnographical  region,  which  has  been 
more  caref\illy  studied  by  American  philologists.  Here  the  family  of  the  Sioux  or  Dah- 
cotah  languages  prevails  over  nearly  all  the  country  between  the  Arkansas,  the  Missis 
sippi,  and  the  mountains,  including  the  dialects  of  the  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs,  the  Winneba 
goes  or  Puants,  the  Quapaws,  the  Osages,  the  Kanzas,  the  Mahas,  the  Poncas,  the  lowajs 
the  Ottoes,  and  the  Missouries. 

A  still  more  remarkable  ethnographical  &mily  is  that  to  which  the  name  of  AlgonqjlD 
has  been  g'iven  by  Anglo-American  scholars.  This  class  of  Innguagefl  seems  to  have  once 
prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, being  spoken  by  the  Knistineaux  or  Crces,  and  the  Micmacs  of  the  British  terri- 
tory; the  Chippewas  or  Ojibwoa,  the  Ottawas,  the  Pottawattamies,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
(Ottogamies),  the  Shawnese,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Menomonies,  the  Miamies,  the  Delaware! 
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or  Lenne-Lmnuipet,  and  haviiif  boen  once  the  langnagfe  of  other  tribea  now  aztinot,  that 
fbrmcrly;  hunted  in  the  fbresta  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mounlaint. 

Within  the  limita  partly  occupied  by  the  laat-mentioned  class  of  language!,  the  ESuro* 
peans  found  the  celebrated  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  compoaed  of  several  kindred 
tribes,  who  had  subjected  to  their  away  some  of  the  Chippewa  nations,  but  who  have 
lince  dwindled  away  before  the  superior  arta  of  the  European  race.  The  Five  Nationa, 
called  Maquaa  by  the  Dutch,  and  Iroquoia  by  the  French,  (comprising  the  Mohawka,  Sene- 
cas,  Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Cayugat,)  and  the  Wyandots  or  Huroni,  apeak  cognate 
dialects. 

Further  south  prevails  the  &mily  of  the  Fioridian  language*,  spoken  by  the  Cherukeea, 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Chobtawa;  the  mtchei  ia  extinct  The  Chero> 
kces,  belonging  to  this  fkmily,  are  the  only  American  nation  that  have  an  alphabet  of 
their  own. 

The  Pawnee  languagea  are  sooken  in  several  dialects  in  the  vast  prairiea  that  stretch 
ftoin  the  Red  River  to  the  Del  Norto,  aflbrding  in  their  immense  herda  of  bufhlo,  horsee, 
and  cattle,  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  numeroua  warlike  aud  mounted  tribea.  The  Paw- 
nee, Arrapaho,  Kaskaia,  Ricaree,  Towash,  and  letan  or  Tetan,  spoken  by  the  Cumanohee 
or  Paducas,  are  among  the  dialects  of  thia  fkmily. 

The  Apache  language  is  spoken  by  the  warlike  and  powerful  Apache  tribes,  whoae 
mounted  hordes  are  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare,  both  with  the  Hispano-Mexicana, 
and  the  Cumanchea;  they  roam  over  the  country  between  the  Norte  and  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

To  the  west  are  the  Maquis,  Yaquia,  Pimaa,  Yumaa,  Ouazaves,  &c.,  most  of  whom,  speak* 
ing  languagea  little  known,  are  peaceable  and  even  agricultural  in  their  habits. 

As  we  approach  the  great  table-land  of  Mexico,  we  find  the  Tarasco,  or  language  of  the 
Tarascoe,  once  masters  of  a  powerfhl  empire,  and  diatingui^ed  for  their  skill  in  working  the 
beautiful  feather-mosaica  that  have  been  ao  much  admired  by  travellera;  and  the  Otnomi, 
spoken  by  the  Othomitea 

The  Aztec  was  the  language  of  that  remarkable  race,  wliose  monuments  and  picture- 
writings  still  remain  to  attest  their  progress  in  civilisation ;  while  the  Totonaca,  the  Zapo* 
tecs,  to  whom  Humboldt  attributes  tne  construction  of  the  fkmous  palace  of  Mitla,  the  Mu- 
tecs,  and  the  Chapaneca,  whose  traditions  run  back  to  Vodan,  the  son  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  who,  with  his  family,  was  saved  fh>m  the  general  deluge,  were  civilised  nationa,  speak- 
ing each  a  distinct  language. 

In  Central  America,  the  fiimily  of  the  Maya  languagea  was  spoken  by  the  poweribl  and 
civilised  nations  of  Mayas,  who  lived  in  large  cities;  the  Mama  or  Pocomama;  the  Quichea, 
the  most  powerfiil  and  civilised  people  of  Gmatimala,  the  ruina  of  whose  capital,  Utatlan,  are 
still  visible ;  the  Zutugiles,  and  the  Kachiqueles,  whose  capital  waa  the  large  city  a[  Pati- 
namit  It  has  alao  hewn  conjectured  that  the  Maya  language  waa  the  dialect  o(  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Great  Antilles. 

Further  south  are  the  Lacandonea,  the  Choles,  the  Quecehi,  the  Samboa,  the  Towkaa  or 
Xicacos,  the  Poyais,  the  Moscosor  Mosquitoa,  the  Populucas,  the  Cavecaraa,  the  Changuenea, 
and  numerous  other  tribea  of  whose  languages  our  information  is  very  imperfect 

South  America  seems  to  be  the  seat  or  even  a  greater  number  of  languages  than  the 
northern  division  of  the  continent  In  some  cases  small  dans  or  single  families,  living  in 
their  little  portion  of  morass  or  fo:oat-  cut  off  fh)n)  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbrara, 
appear  to  have  distinct  tongues ;  bu^  iierhapa  a  closer  examination  would  ahow  many  of  these 
to  be  dialecta  of  luiguages  extensively  prevailing.  Martina  enumeratea  upwarda  of  250 
tribes  at  present  fbund  in  Brazil. 

The  Carib  family  of  languages  is  spoken  by  the  Caribs,  the  Cha3rmae^  the  Cumanogottoa, 
the  Tamanacos,  the  Arawauks,  the  Guaraunos,  and  other  tribea  dwelling  on  the  Orinoco, 
and  formerly  occupying  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  skilful  sailors,  cany 
on  an  active  trade,  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  quippoa,  and  carve  figurea  in  atone. 
Higher  up  the  Orinoco  the  Saliva  languages,  comprising  the  Ature,  Quaqua,  Piaroa,  and 
Saliva,  prevail ;  while  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Guaviare  and  Negro,  the  Maypure  fkmily 
comprises  the  idioma  of  the  Caveres  or  Cabres,  the  Achaguas,  the  Maypuree,  the  Parennea, 
the  Moxoe,  Sic, ;  and  the  Ynrura  is  spoken  by  the  Eles,  the  Beloi,  and  Yaruras,  along  the 
Meta.  The  Otomacu  and  Guaypunabi  are  also  among  the  almost  iimumerable  languagea 
of  this  region. 

The  Chibcha  or  langu^ige  of  the  Muyscas  of  Cundinunarea,  waa  once  very  extenaively 
diffused  by  the  influence  of  that  powerful  people,  but  it  ia  now  extinct 

The  Guarani  idioma  were  formerly  spoken  over  the  greater  part  of  Brazil  fh>m  the  Andea 
to  the  Atlantic,  but  many  of  the  tribes  of  this  extensive  family  are  now  extinct  The  moat 
important  branches  of  this  class  of  languages  are  the  Tupi,  called  also  the  Brazilian  or  Lin- 
(Toa  geral,  frran  its  general  prevalence  in  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil ;  the  Guanni,  spoken  on 
'-he  Paraguay  and  Parana,  by  the  nationa  who  composed  the  famous  Guarani  empire  of  the 
Jesuits;  the  Omagua,  apoken  by  various  tribea  on  and  near  the  Amazon,  including  the 
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Omaffuat,  who,  flrom  their  long  vovaaefl  on  that  rivur,  have  been  called  the  PhiBnioiam  of 
the  New  World,  the  Tocantinei,  tnn  Urium|(uais  &-c. ;  and  ttie  western  Uuarani,  prevailui( 
in  the  rctfiona  of  the  Chiquitua  and  Moxo«,  in  the  fmaturn  part  of  Bolivia. 

Other  languaffea  of  Brazil  are  the  Guavcuru,  opokcn  by  the  Payaguaa,  Ouaycurun,  and 
other  tribe*  on  the  Upper  Paraguuv ;  the  hrigurecniung,  by  the  ferocioua  Botocudua  of  llu. 
hia;  the  Mundrucu  in  Para;  the  Guana,  Bororo,  die.  in  Matto  Gruaao. 

The  Qiiichua  or  Peruvian  language  waa  diffuaed  by  the  conqueata  of  the  Incaa  fhrnt  tli« 
Maule,  in  'Sft°  8.  lat,  to  the  equator,  and  ia  now  not  only  apoken  by  many  tribeH  uf  imtiv«« 
'^oin  New  Grenada  to  Chili,  but  alao  by  many  Spaniards  The  Aymare  ia  also  extenaively 
•proad  in  the  province!  of  La  Paz  and  Chuquiaaca. 

The  Macoby  dialecta  are  apoken  by  the  Abiponioni  on  the  Parana ;  the  Macobya  on  the 
Vormejo,  and  other  tribea  of  that  region ;  and  on  tlie  Halado,  we  find  the  Lulo  idioma,  apoken 
by  numerouB  tribea  of  the  Lulo  and  V ilela  branchca. 

In  the  great  Pampaa  the  Checheheta,  the  Puelchea,  and  the  Leuvuchea  apeak  kindred 
languagea  of  the  Puelche  family ;  and  further  aouth  the  Tehuelhet  ia  the  idiom  of  tbe  Cal> 
hleneta,  the  Tehuelhets  or  Patagoniana,  and  other  tribea  of  Eastern  Patagonia. 

The  Pechorai  or  Yuconacu  ia  apoken  bv  levoral  tribea  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego. 

On  both  aides  of  the  Chilian  Andea  the  Chiliduga  ia  the  langtiage  of  the  MolachMot 
Araucaniaaa,  the  Huillichea,  and  the  Picunchea,  kindred  Chilian  tribes.  ,; 
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CHILI. 


SwT.  I. — Omeral  Outline  and  Aipect. 

Chiu,  which  haa  been  called  the  Italy  of  South  America,  consists  of  a  long  narrow  band 
of  territonr  situated  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  former,  reaching 
unbroken  m>m  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America,  divides  it  into  two 
very  unei^ual  parts.  That  on  the  east  consists  of  plains  of  almost  boundlcm  extent,  those 
of  the  Ormoco,  Amazon,  Plata,  and  of  the  Pampas ;  while  the  western,  varying  fit)m  150 
to  200  miles,  is  little  more  than  the  slope  of  the  mountains  downward  to  the  Pacific.  Of 
this  western  portion,  Chili  forms  nearly  the  southern  half.  Its  northern  boundary  is  formed 
bv  the  desert  of  Atacama,  nearly  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  about  24^*  S.  Mr.  Cald> 
cleugh  terminates  it  on  the  south  by  the  river  Biobfo,  the  frontier  of  Arauco,  a  territory 
whoae  fierce  and  warlike  tenants  always  maintained  a  decided  independence;  but  as  the 
Chilians  have  to  the  south  the  important  ports  of  Valdivia  and  Osorno,  we  seem  justified,  by 
the  authority  of  Humboldt,  in  extending  Chili  to  the  Gulf  of  Chiloe,  comprising  the  island 
of  that  name,  in  about  44".  We  have  thus  a  length  of  20°,  or  1400  miles.  Chili,  how- 
ever, extends  her  claim  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  comprising  the  western 
part  of  what  is  usually  called  Patagonia.  The  boundary  on  Uie  side  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  culminant  point  of  the  Andes,  and  through  their  eternal 
snows.  From  this  line  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  must  be  measured  the  breadth  of  Chili, 
not  averaging  more  than  200  miles.  The  superficial  content  is  estimated  at  172,000  square 
miles;  firom  which,  however,  must  be  taken  off  the  considerable  portion  held  by  the  Arau- 
canoe. 

The  Burfiice  of  ChUi  consists  of  portions  the  most  strikingly  dissimilar,  but  passing  into 
each  other  by  regular  and  insensible  ^fradations.  Between  its  mountain  and  ocean  limit  ii 
a  transition  from  the  ftozen  to  the  torrid  zone,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  Mexico 
and  Colombia,  though  not  quite  so  abrupt.  It  is  remarkable,  in  a  region  and  range  which 
has  excited  so  much  interest,  that  beyond  18°  of  S.  laL  not  a  single  summit  has  fa«en  mea^ 
sured  by  any  geometrical  or  physical  process.  The  range  of  the  Chilian  Andes  seems 
peculiarly  massive  and  unbroken :  and  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  it  to  a  considerable 

depth,  even  at  the  points  chosen  as  of 
most  easy  access,  cannot  well  consist 
with  a  height  of  less  than  14,000  or 
15,000  feet  From  these,  according  to 
Molina,  three  parallel  chains  descend 
towards  the  sea ;  but  it  seems  more  cor* 
rect  to  say,  that  on  this  extended  slope 
rise  many  steep  eminences  and  "'■g'^ 
branching  in  various  directions.  The 
foreground  of  the  Chilian  landscape  con- 
sists usually  of  mountain  piled  over  moun- 
tain, and  the  back-ground  of  a  continu 
Amtoi  of  chiU.  o""  '^'**">  of  snowT  summite  (fig.  953.) 
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Yet  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  generally  fertile  and  beautiftil ;  foliage  and  verdure  with 

ricii  pastures  extend  even  to  the  bonier  of  the  perpetual  anow,  and  many  of  theae  upper  vaU 

IcyM  present  such  romantic  and  enchanting  acenea,  that  Chili  has  been  called  the  garden  of 

South  America. 

It  is,  however,  a  heavy  miafortune  to  the  Chilian*,  that  the  ground  ia  not  secure  umier 

their  f»et.    There   are  aaid  to  bo  14  active  volcanoes  within  Chili,  beaide  several   tJiat 

occaaionally  or  conatantly  diachargfe  amoke.     Repeated  earthquakea  have  laid  their  cities  in 

ruins;  ami  from  time  to  lime  shocks  are  felt,  which  even  when  alight  are  rendered  dreadftil 

by  recollection  and  anticipation.    The  natives  distinguish  two  kinds  of  shocks;  those  called 

tremblores  are  a  kind  of  horizontal  oacillations  or  rapid  vibrationa  of  the  earth,  which  art 

very  tVcquen',  but  seldom  dangerous.    The  terremotus  are  more  rare,  but  mom  serious  in 

their  eticcts;  in  these  the  motion  is  much  more  violent;  the  earth  is  convulsed,  and  great 

miiuhicf  ia  done  by  the  formation  of  renta  in  the  ground.    In  18*22,  a  considerable  part  of  the 

coast  waa  raised  several  feet;  and  in  188&,  Concepcion,  Chilian,  Talcahuano,  and  many 

otlier  towns  were  completely  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  the  ahocks,  of  which  800  wert 

counted  between  the  20th  of  February  and  the  4th  of  March.    The  sea,  after  having  aiib- 

■ided,  returned  in  a  great  wave  20  feet  high,  and  awept  away  what  the  earthquake  had 

spared;  tlie  coast  waa  raised  several  feet,  ships  were  lefl  high  and  dry  on  the  shore,  th« 

course  of  tho  currents  was  changed,  and  the  soundings  dimmished.    The  island  of  Juao 

Fernandez  waa  devastated  by  a  great  wave,  which  Hwept  over  its  lower  tracts. 

There  ia  no  river  in  Chili  deserving  the  name.     The  Maulo  and  Bfobfo  are  navigable  for 

a  short  distance.     Numberleaa  torronta  dash  down  iVom  the  steeps  of  the  Cordiflera,  but 

with  such  rapidity  that  no  boat  can  navigate  their  channel,  and  even  in  their  estuaries  th« 

95.1        ^„-^-.>^  ^         stream  is  too  rapid  to  allow  veeselt 

^  to  find  in  them  a  secure  harbour.  • 

In  return,  every  quarter  of  'le 

country  has  the  advantage  of  being 

at  a  very  short  distance  fVom  th« 

sespcoast 

Lakes  do  not    prevail    in  the 

Andes,  the  mountains  of  tho  chain 

being  too  closely  wedged  together 

,  .    , .    .  to  admit  of  their  formation.    That 

i.ak.  of  Acuioo.  ^f  ^pyjg^j  ^ ji^  Qg^  )^  j^g^^^  ^j,^ 

south  of  Santiago,  is  distinguished  by  the  soflnesa  and  beauty  of  its  sceneiji  and  u  ooia> 
pared  by  Mra  urahani  to  those  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alpa.    -  \  -    j 

8wcT.  U.— Natural  Oeography. 

SvaaioT.  1. — Otology. 

The  central  chain  of  the  Cordillera,  we  are  told,  is  principally  composed  of  the  usual 
primitive  rocks,  through  which  there  appear  projecting,  in  many  places,  rocks  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  declivities  on  the  western  side  abound  in  porphyries.  At  Las  Poinas,  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  a  mountain  entirely  composed  of  pumice  and  obsidian.  Few  countries  in 
the  world  are  so  continually  and  violently  agitated  by  earthquakes  as  Chili :  and  these  agi- 
tations occur  principally  on  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain  range ;  seldom  on  the  western. 
The  most  remarkable  eruption  of  the  Chilian  volcanoes  was  that  of  Peteroa,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1760,  when  the  volcanic  matter  opened  for  itself  a  new  crater,  and  in  a  moun- 
tain in  its  vicinity  a  rent  several  miles  in  extent  was  formed.  A  large  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain fell  into  the  Lontue,  and,  having  filled  its  bed,  gave  rise  to  a  lake,  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  water.  Springs  of  petroleum  flow  out  in  various  places  on  the 
eastern  8ide,  and  gypsum  also  occurs  abundantly ;  limestone  in  Quillota  and  other  places, 
and  coal  near  the  Bay  of  Concepcion.  Fossil  shells  are  found  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Andes,  sometimes  at  an  elevation  of  9000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Deposits 
of  clay,  partly  tertiary,  partly  recent,  enclosing  fossil  shells,  occur  in  the  maritime  provinces 
OD  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  These  clays  rest  upon  a  brownish  sandstone,  which  extends  as 
tiir  as  tlie  cuesta  of  Valparaiso,  consisting  of  syenite,  and  forms  the  northern  ofl'set  of  the 
three  secondary  mountain  ranges  which  branch  off  from  the  Cordillera  by  the  cuesta  of 
(Ihacabuco,  and  form  the  three  ridges  intervening  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Similar 
organic  remains  are  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aconcagua,  and  on  this  coast  farther 
north.  Dr.  Gillies  informs  us,  that  on  making  some  excavations  in  this  neighbourhood, 
several  human  skeletons  were  found  in  the  clay  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  intermixed 
with  the  shells.  The  ground  was  too  hard  to  admit  of  complete  skeletons  being  procused, 
even  although  in  good  preservation.  In  the  valley  above  Coquimbo,  half  a  mile  wide,  are 
parallel  roads  resembling  those  of  Glen  Rov  in  Scotland,  whose  formation  is  connected  with 
the  rising  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  New  World. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Chili,  according  to  Dr.  Gillies,  are  very  numerous,  and  many 
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of  them  of  (Treat  value  and  utility;  but  its  produce  m  the  precious  metals  has  xievertholesa 
been  sumewhat  over-rated.  Many  of  the  richest  mines  cannot  be  worked  under  present  cir- 
ciimxlances.  The  desert  country  to  the  north  of  Copiapo  does  not  permit  the  workinjr  of  the 
rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  at  Ghuco  Cajo,  and  other  parts  of  that  country,  as 
these  districts  are  altogether  destitute  of  water  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  In  that  part 
of  the  country  there  are  also  rock  salt,  and  fine  statuary  marble.  To  the  north  of  this,  in 
the  province  of  Atacama,  t'e  mines  of  nitre,  which  have  been  recently  explored;  and  the 
produce  of  this  substance  has  been  conveyed  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  port  of 
Cobigo  to  Europe.  In  the  country  between  the  Bfoblo  and  archipelago  of  Chiloe  are  nu- 
moroua  and  rich  mines;  but  none  of  them  has  been  worked  since  the  natives  recovered 
prnxiession  of  that  country.  The  gold  mines  in  the  intermediate  provinces  are  at  Copiapo, 
Guasco,  Coquimbo,  Peteroa,  La  Ligua,  Tiltie,  Putuenda  Algue,  Huilliputugua,  and  other 
places.  These  were  formerly  worked  to  a  great  extent,  but  have  been  less  attended  to 
than  formerly,  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  richest  mines  of  silver  are 
in  the  provinces  of  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Santiago.  In  these,  the  silver  is  generally  fbuna 
combined  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  lead,  and  other  mineral  substances ;  but  a  tew  years  ago,  a 
rich  vein  of  silver  was  discovered  at  Coquimbo  of  great  vali<e,  the  silver  being  in  the  me- 
tallic form,  and  very  abundant.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  hopes  of  the  discoverers  were 
disappointed  on  finding  it  to  be  of  a  very  limited  extent  The  silver  mines  of  San  Pedro 
Nolasco,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Maypu,  are  valuable ;  but  although  they  have  been 
worked  of  late  years  by  an  Englishman,  they  have  not  been  so  productive  as  to  remunerate 
the  proprietor.  They  are  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  very  lofty  mountain.  The  ore 
is  extracted  with  difficulty  from  the  hard  rock  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  requires  to  be 
carried  on  mules  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Maypu, 
where  it  is  redujced  by  amalgamation.  The  copper  mines  are  much  more  numerous  and 
valuable  than  any  of  the  others,  and  afibri  the  staple  mineral  product  of  Chili.  They  occur 
between  24*^  and  36"  S.  lat ;  but  are  principally  confined  to  the  provmces  of  Coquimbo  and 
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Copiapo.  The  copper  ore  is  asaociated  with  sulphur  and  arsenic  which  are  separated  by 
amelting.  But  it  is  only  such  mines  as  contain  ore  that  yields  one-half  of  its  weight  of  pure 
metal  that  are  worked.  About  a  thousand  of  these  mines  were  worked  in  the  time  of  Molina; 
but  since  that  period,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  in  the  political  and  commercial  condition  of 
the  country,  the  number  worked  has  varied  considerably.  Of  late  years,  however,  owing  to 
the  improved  commercial  practices,  this  branch  of  industry  has  received  an  increased  impulae. 
The  rich  and  famous  copper  mine  of  Payen  in  the  Araucanian  country  has  long  been  un- 
worked.  Mines  of  quicksilver  are  stated  to  exist  in  Coquimbo,  Copiapo,  and  Limache:), 
Formerly  they  were  prohibited  from  being  worked,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  their  having  been 
opened  since  the  restriction  was  removed.  Mines  of  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  tin  are  also 
found  in  Chili ;  but  none  of  them  are  worked  so  as  to  be  of  importance  in  a  commercial 
view.  The  secondary  range  of  the  Andes,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Argentine  republic,  and  is  called  the  Uspallata  range,  is  by  flu 
the  most  productive  in  mineral  treasures,  and  contains  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Uspal- 
lata  and  Famatina,  besides  many  others  in  the  same  range.  In  the  above  tract  is  the  alum 
mine  of  Guandacol,  where  this  usefiil  production  may  be  had  in  great  abundance.  In  it  the 
alum  earth  is  united  with  soda  instead  of  potassa. 

SuBSEOT.  2. — Botany, 

If  we  consider  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  in  nearly  the  same  latitudes  as  the 
western,  we  shall  find  a  very  different  vegetation,  owing  to  the  extensive  chain  of  the 
Andes,  already  noticed,  which  separates  the  two  countries  by  a  vast  natural  barrier.  The 
Cordilleras  gradually  decrease  in  height  as  we  recede  from  the  tropics.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quito,  Chimborazo  and  Pichincha  rear  their  summits  to  the  height  of  nearly  22,(100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  near  Santiago  de  Chili  the  highest  land  is  14,000  feet; 
farther  south,  at  Concepcion,  it  is  still  lower ;  and  at  Chiloe,  there  are  few  ports  of  the  range 
exceeding  6000  feet  in  height  Between  Chiloe  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  averao^e 
altitude  may  be  taken  at  3000  feet ;  but  there  are  some  of  the  mountains  that  may  rise  to 
between  5000  and  6000  feet  high.* 

One  of  the  mnet  striking  features  presented  on  the  approach  to  Chili  by  the  Pacific  is 
afforded  by  the  view  of  the  Andes.  '*  I  can  conceive  nothing,"  says  Mrs.  Maria  Graham, 
"  more  glorious  than  the  sight  of  the  Andes  this  morning,  on  drawing  near  the  land  at  day< 
break ;  starting,  as  it  were,  from  the  ocean  itself,  their  summits  of  eternal  snow  shone  in 
all  the  majesty  of  light,  long  before  the  lower  earth  was  illuminated,  when,  suddenly,  tlic 
sun  appeared  from  behind  them,  and  they  were  lost,  and  we  sailed  on  for  hours  before  we 
descried  the  land."  Of  the  vegetation  of  these  mountains,  little  is  at  present  ascertained ; 
and  that  little,  collected  principally  from  specimens  gathered  by  Dr.  Gillies,  Mr.  Cruck- 
shanks,  Mr.  Macrae,  and  Mr.  Cuming,  is  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general 
reader.  The  intermediate  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast' is  better  known;  but, 
as  its  vegetation  passes  insensibly  into  that  of  Peru,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  more  remarkable  features,  by  some  extracts  fVom  a  journal  of  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  very 
lately  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Botanical  Miscellany.  Chili,  and  that  part 
of  Peru,  lying  west  of  the  Andes,  from  their  geographical  situation  and  physical  structure, 
offer  an  interesting  field  for  studying  the  effect  of  climate  on  vegetation.  The  two  coun- 
tries present  a  line  of  coast,  extending  from  40°  S.  lat  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
equator ;  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
the  surface  of  the  intervening  country  is  similar  throughout,  consisting  of  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, diminishing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  CordHlera.  These  mountains,  again 
are  intersected  by  valleys,  varying  little  from  due  east  and  west ;  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  climate  of  the  coast  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  .'same  latitude, 
varied  by  different  degrees  of  elevation,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  verge  of  perpetual 
snow. 

The  chain,  or,  as  it  has  aptly  been  called,  the  great  wall  of  the  Andes,  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  climate;  the  great  atmospheric  current,  that,  according  to  the  season, 
flows  north  or  south,  and  is  affected  elsewhere  by  local  causes,  here  being  maintained  by 
this  elevated  barrier  in  its  original  direction.  The  average  duration  of  the  rainy  season  is 
about  five  months,  from  May  to  October.  In  the  south  of  Chili,  the  rains  are  very  heavy 
and  fall  frequently  during  the  six  or  seven  months  of  winter;  but  in  the  latitude  of  Valp«- 
raiso,  it  is  seldom  ./et  for  more  than  two  successive  days,  after  which  there  will  be  fine 
weather  for  a  week  or  two,  or  much  longer.  At  Coquimbo,  there  is  still  less  rain ;  and  a 
Copiapo,  the  most  northern  part  of  Chili,  the  showers  are  few  and  light;  while  on  tlie  coasw 
of  Peru,  rain  is  almost  unknown,  a  dense  mist  being  all  that  ever  occurs,  though  this  is 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "  rainy  season"  Qiempo  de  los  aguacerrot),  and  the  ladies 
of  Lima  oflen  complain,  after  a  short  walk,  of  the  heavy  shower  they  have  been  exposed 
to,  in  what  would  be  considered,  in  other  climates,  tolerably  fine  weather.     Still  nearer  the 
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equator,  this  mist  ditniniohQt;,  a^id  the  Bun  is  rarely  obscured.  The  gradual  decrea«ie  of 
attnoeplicric  moisture  fror  south  of  Chili  to  the  north  of  Peru  is  a  striking  feature,  and 
produces  a  remarkaWi:  ►  '.  on  the  vegetation.  In  Valdivia  and  Concepcion,  whore  the 
rail)  is  copious,  forests  of  t^  trees  abound,  and  the  earth  is  generally  covered  with  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  pi-oduces  iairge  com  crops  without  artificial  irrigation.  From  Concepcion 
is  derived  most  of  the  timber  consumed  in  Chili  and  Peru,  the  following  being  the  commonest 
trees:  the  Roble  (Fagus  obliqud),  Lingui  {iMurua  Lingui),  the  Queulc  (^Gomertiga  nitidn). 
Laurel  (Laurelia  aromatica),  Canelo  (Drymia  chilentis),  Reuli  (1),  Avcllano  {Quadria 
heterophyUa),  and  Litri  {Rhus  ?  cautlica,  of  Hooker  and  Arnolt  in  the  Botany  of  Cupt. 
Beechey  8  Voyage.)  The  Araucaria,  or  Chili  Pine  (fig.  955.),  is  almost  confined  to  the 
Indian  country  south  of  the  Biobfo,  where  the  natives  subsist  entirely  on  its  seed,  which 
they  harvest  and  bury  in  pits  for  winter  use.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  resinous  and  close- 
groioed,  hut  brittle ;  for  which  reason,  probably,  it  is  never  exported.  Some  of  the  above- 
named  trees  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  provinces,  vegetation 
is  less  luxuriant,  and  the  woods  thin.  Trees  seldom  attain  a  large  size,  except  in  ravines, 
and  many  of  these  are  different  from  those  of  the  south.  Those  most  fi-equently  found  on 
the  bills  are  the  MoUe,  the  Boldo  {Boldoa  fragrant),  Quillai  {Smegmaiiermos  emargi- 
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na(a),  and  Peumo  {Peumos  rubra).  The  Mayten  (Maytenus  chilenais),  Lilen  (Azar 
$frrata),  Litri,  and  some  others,  are  less  common.  The  Pa.Uigudi{Tricuspidaria  depend  ens), 
Maqui  {Arutolochia  Maqui),  Bellota  (Lucuma  valparadensis  of  Molina),  and  Canelo  are 
confined  to  moist  places  in  the  valleys,  where  many  Myrtles  are  likewise  found,  of  which 
the  Temu  and  Petra  grow  to  a  large  size  and  produce  useful  timber.  When  covered  with 
their  fragrant  white  blossoms  in  early  summer,  these  trees  are  truly  beautiful.  The 
Fuchsise  (Jig.  956.)  also  are  confined  to  moist  ground,  except  F.  lycioides,  which  inhabits 
the  driest  spots  on  the  hills.  In  many  olaces,  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  or  too  dry  fi>r 
other  trees,  the  Espino  {Mimosa  Cavenia)  grows ;  the  wood  of  which  is  heavy,  and  much 
valued  for  fuel.  Near  the  Andes,  the  Algaroba,  a  tree  of  the  same  family,  is  common  in 
similar  spots;  and  large  tracts  of  the  hills  are  often  covered  with  Pourretia  coarctata.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  middle  provinces  that  the  Palm  of  Chili  (itftcrocorcos)  is  found.  It  is  not  a 
common  tree,  being  very  partial;  but  several  estates  owe  much  of  their  value  to  the  number 
of  these  palms,  of  which,  though  the  stem  is  useless,  the  leaves,  sap,- and  fruit  yield  a  large 
income  to  the  proprietor.  For  thatching  houses,  the  leaves  are  considered  the  best  and 
most  durable  material ;  the  sap,  boiled  to  syrup,  is  used  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for  honey ; 
and  the  small  nuts,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  which  every  tree  produces  a  great  num- 
ber, are  highly  esteemed,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  Peru.  A  curious 
method  is  employed  to  f^ee  the  nut  from  the  green  husk  that  envelopes  it;  a  process 
formerly  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time  and  much  trouble.  A  number  of  cows  and  oxen 
are  driven  into  an  enclosure,  where  a  quantity  of  this  fruit  is  spread,  and,  being  very  fond 
of  its  husk,  they  presently  set  to  work  eating  the  fruit,  very  slightly  masticating  it  in  the 
first  instance,  and  swallowing  it  whole ;  afterwards,  while  chewing  the  cud,  the  nuts  are 
ejected;  and  when  the  meal  is  finished,  a  heap  of  them  is  found,  before  each  of  the  animals, 
perfectly  free  from  the  husk ;  the  cattle  being  thus  supplied  with  food  at  a  season  when 
little  grass  remains  on  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  that  they  effectually  perform  a  very 
useful  operation. 

In  the  district  of  which  Valparaiso  may  be  considered  the  centre,  though  the  surfactt 
seems  barren,  yet  pasture  abounds  during  the  rains ;  and  near  the  coast  some  corn  is  grown. 
In  the  interior,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  valleys. 

The  northern  provinces  have  a  barren  aspect ;  there  are  few  trees,  though  plenty  of  shrubs 
snd  beautiful  annuals  are  common  in  the  wet  season ;  but,  except  in  the  valleys  which  are 
capable  of  irrigation,  there  is  no  culture.     The  Carbon  (Cordia  decandra)  is  olmost  the  only 
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tree ;  its  wood  ia  hard  and  heavy,  and  uaed  fbr  fbel  in  smelting  copper  ore,  as  are  the  Tal^m 
and  various  Cacti,  with  culumnar  stems,  which  grow  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  throw  out 
many  branches. 

SuMioT.  3. — Zoohgy. 

Our  information  on  the  Zoolofry  of  Chili  is  very  slight:  a  meagre  list  of  about  a  dozen 
hirtis  has  been  given  by  one  of  the  modern  travellers  m  this  country,  but  we  may  consiilei 
it  as  a  region  uiiox^r'ored  by  tiie  professed  naturalist  The  Liama  and  Vicupna,  two  wo)!. 
bearing  animals  of  the  Andes,  are  described  under  the  head  of  Peru :  to  these  wo  may  add 
three  other  kindred  Rpecies,  called  by  travellers  the  Paco,  Chilihunuo,  and  Humeliax  native 
alfio  of  Chili.  Two  or  three  now  genera  of  lArks  and  Lark-warblers,  which  were  suppw'd 
to  be  unknown  in  South  America,  have  recently  been  discovered  here. 

The  most  celebrated  bird  is  the  Condor ;  while  another,  called  the  Plantcutter  (Phytotma 
rara  Gm.),  is  singular,  fVom  the  bill  being  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  used,  like  that  instrument, 
to  cut  down  plants,  that  the  bird  may  feast  on  the  tender  leaves.  More  recently  has  been 
discovered  in  this  country  a  new  species  of  Humming^Bird,  near  four  times  the  size  of  any 
other  yet  known  to  naturalists:  hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Trochilus  giganteu8,or 
the  Patagonian  IIumming-Bird.  It  is  onlv  remarkable  for  its  size,  since  it  is  without  any 
of  tiiose  brilliant  colours  which  deck  the  plumage  of  its  congenj^rs. 

Skot.  in. — Historical  Oeography. 

Chili,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  found  in  possession  of  the  most  active 
and  iiardy  races  of  the  Indians  that  people  the  New  World.  Almagro,  in  1535,  penetrated 
with  great  difficulty  through  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  leading  to  it ;  but  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  hardships  and  losses  which  he  endured,  that,  in  1538,  he  returned  to 
Cuzco.  The  real  founder  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Chili  was  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who,  after 
an  ol»tinate  contest  of  ten  yean,  between  1540  and  1550,  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  founded  the  cities  of  Valdivia,  Concepcion,  and  Quillota,  and  established  a  naval 
intercourse  with  Chili.  He  had  then  to  encounter  the  warlike  Araucanians,  with  whom  tlis 
Spaniards  sustained  that  long  war,  which  has  been  celebrated  by  Ercilla,  the  first  of  the 
Spanish  epic  poets.  Valdivia  was  defeated,  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Araucanian  chier, 
Caupolican ;  the  Araucanians  afterwords  baffled  all  attempts  to  subdue  them,  and  continue 
to  separate  the  main  body  of  Chili  from  the  southern  district  of  Valdivia. 

The  dominion  of  Spain  was  maintained  over  Chili,  interrupted  only  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Araucanians.  The  English  made  one  and  the  Dutch  several  attempts  to  form  a  settlement; 
but,  not  being  support«l  by  the  natives,  they  made  no  lasting  impression.  Chili,  in  1567, 
was  separated  from  Peru,  and  placed  under  a  captain-general  solely  dependent  on  the  king 
of  Spain.  It  never  drew  tlie  attention  nor  rose  to  the  importance  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but 
the  produce  of  its  mines,  which  was  considerable,  and  the  many  fertile  districts  which  it 
contained,  secured  to  it  a  progress. in  population  and  wealth,  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
colonies. 

The  emancipation  of  Chili  was  prepared  and  produced  by  the  same  causes  which  excited 
all  the  other  provinces  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1810,  intelti* 
gence  was  received  of  the  events  which,  had  occurred  in  Europe.  The  Chilians  repelled 
die  demand  made  by  the  French  government  for  their  submission,  and  in  a  few  days  elected 
a  new  governor  and  a  junta  of  administration.  This  ostenBible  act  was  designed,  as  in 
other  Histances,  to  keep  the  sovereign  power  for  Ferdinand  VII. ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  a 
general  disposition  arose  to  embrace  tho  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Spain  and  the  European  Spaniards.  In  April,  1811,  a  national  congress  was  summoned,  and 
the  independence  of  the  country  seemed  in  a  favourable  train.  A  force,  however,  was  sent 
from  Peru  to  re-establish  tiie  royal  cause,  which,  being  aided  by  the  disunion  of  the  patriot 
generals,  defeated  them,  though  after  a  brave  resistance,  and  drove  them  over  the  Andes 
towards  Mendoza.  They  were  there  received  and  supported  by  San  Martin,  governor  of 
that  city.  That  enterprising  and  remarkable  person  now  took  the  lead  in  the  revolution  of 
south-western  America.  He  assembled 'a  considerable  force,  with  which  he  crossed  the 
Andes,  and,  being  joined  by  the  great  body  of  the  Chilians,  soon  compelled  the  royal  troopn 
to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  (S)ncepcion.  The  governor  of  Peru,  however,  being  now 
determined  to  make  a  grand  effort,  assembled  almost  all  his  disposable  troops,  to  the  amount 
of  5000  men,  and  sent  them  to  reinforce  those  already  in  Chili.  The  patriot  force  was  at 
first  defeated  and  driven  back ;  but,  being  rallied  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  San  Martin  and 
O'Higgins,  it  met  the  enemy  on  the  plain  of  Maypd,  and  gained  a  complete  victory ;  whi  t 
finally  secured  the  independence  of  Chili.  San  Martin  was  even  encouraged  to  advance 
intci  Peru,  the  capital  of  which  country  he  succeeded  in  occupying ;  though  its  liberation,  as 
we  have  seen,  did  not  then  prove  to  be  final.  O'Higgms  became  director  of  Chili ;  but 
endeavouring,  to  rule  by  a  self-elected  senate,  he  became  unpopular,  and  was  oblige<^  to 
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field  to  Don  Runon  Freire,  under  whose  auspices  a  general  representative  conffress  was 
called.  Chili  has  ever  since  formed  a  republic  completely  indepondonl  of  Spam,  though  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  interior  agitation. 

Shot.  IV. — Political  Oeograpky. 

The  political  system  of  Chili  is  in  a  vacillating  and  uncertain  state.  The  congress  was 
to  ne  composed  of  deputies  chosen  on  tho  principle  of  direct  election,  and  of  one  deputy  for 
every  15,(X)U  inhabitants.  A  considerable  disposition  seems  to  prevail  for  a  federal  tbrm  cf 
guvcrninent 

The  tinances  are  not  in  the  most  flourishinff  condition.  According  to  the  statements  in 
Mr.  C»l(lcieugh's  Appendix,  tho  customs  yielded  1,100,000  dollars,  and  all  the  other  reve> 
nueti  2(N),U00 ;  makinff  a  total  of  1,800,000  dollars.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  province 
of  Santiago  amounted  to  1,026,948  dollars;  of  Concepcion,  360,000;  of  Valdivia,  180,000; 
ex|)eMditure8  caused  by  the  loan,  400,000:  in  all,  1,966,948  dollars;  making  the  heavy 
deficit  of  666,046  dollars.  A  loan,  the  capital  of  which  was  1,000,000{.  sterling,  was  raised 
ill  liondon  in  1822. 

The  army,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  has  been  supported  on  a  large  scale,  com< 
pared  with  the  population  and  resources  of  Chili.  That  country  sent  into  Peru,  in  support 
of  the  patriotic  cause,  no  less  than  7600  troops,  who  had  been  well  disciplined,  and  who 
proved  brave  and  effective.  Besides  these,  about  3000  remained  in  the  country.  The 
militia  consists  chiefly  of  cavalry,  who  are  ill  disciplined,  but  brave,  and  admirable  riders. 

The  navy,  though  it  distinguished  itself  under  Lord  Cochrane,  never  formed  any  con- 
siderable force,  comprising  only  one  ship  of  sixty  guns,  two  or  three  of  flfly,  with  some  cor- 
vettes and  gun-brigs.  Being  old  ships  purchased  n-om  Britain,  and  having  boen  in  hard  ser- 
vice, they  are  now  considerablv  decayed,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Chilian  resources  will 
probably  prevent  much  being  done  to  repair  them.  • 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry.  ' 

A^friculture  is  carried  on  extensively,  though  with  very  rude  implements,  of  the  same 
form  with  those  that  were  introduced  300  years  ago.  The  plough  is  only  a  piece  of  knee 
tinii)er,  shod  at  one  end  with  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  into  which  a  long  pole  is  fixed  by  means 
of  wedges.  It  proceeds  amid  the  trees,  of  which  only  the  trunks  are  cut  ofl^.  A  bundle  of 
ftcsh  branches  serves  for  a  harrow,  made  heavier,  if  necessary,  by  stones,  or  by  one  or  two 
men  placed  upon  it.  The  cart  is  formed  of  canes  and  straw  floored  and  bound  with  hide, 
without  a  single  nail  or  piece  of  iron.  The  only  pains  bestowed  upon  the  land  is  irrigation, 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  eight  months  of  dry  weather  in  the  year ;  the  fields 
being  crossed  by  canals  fed  by  a  stream  common  to  the  neighbourhood.  Wheat  has  been 
hitherto  the  chief  object  of  agriculture ;  its  quality  is  fine,  though  small-grained,  and  there 
is  a  regular  demand  for  it  in  Peru,  Guayaquil,  and  the  other  equatorial  tracta  Potatoes,  in 
this  their  native  soil,  grow  in  perfection ;  pumpkins,  lettuces,  and  cabbages  are  reared  with 
care  and  success ;  and  fruits,  with  but  very  little  culture,  are  produced  in  profusion  and  of 
excellent  quality.  A  good  deal  of  wine  is  made,  though  not  of  the  first  excellence ;  the 
flavour  of  the  best  somewhat  resembling  Malaga.  That  exquisite  vinegar,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Chili,  is  made  from  the  juice  of  a  grape  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  great- 
est extent  of  ground,  however,  is  laid  out  in  cattle  farms,  which  are  managed  with  great 
success.  The  horses  are  small,  but  beautiful,  and  of  fine  temper  and  spirit,  so  that  they  are 
preferred  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  oxen  and  mules  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world ; 
but,  as  the  latter  do  not  amount  to  the  number  required  for  crossing  the  Andes,  a  further 
supply  must  be  brought  from  Mendoza.  Agriculture,  as  in  Mexico,  is  much  impeded  by  the 
enormous  grants  which  were  made  to  individuals  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  yet  it  is 
stated,  that  in  many  districts  fine  land  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  for  two  acres. 

The  manufactures,  as  over  all  South  America,  consist  only  of  coarse  articles  made  by  the 
country  people  for  domestic  use,  with  the  simplest  instruments.  From  Mrs.  Graham  we 
learn,  that  they  bring  to  market  ponchos,  hats,  shoes,  coarse  shifts,  coarse  earthenware,  and 
sometimes  jars  of  fine  clay. 

Mining  is  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  Chili  has  been  most  celebrated,  but  it  is  not 
the  source  of  her  most  substantial  wealth.  The  mines  occur  in  the  interior  from  Coquimbo, 
in  a  barren  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  metals  are  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
oer.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  there  being  many  hundred  mines  of  it ;  the 
others  are  much  rarer,  and,  as  they  attract  more  speculators,  generally  answer  much  worse : 
hence,  the  common  saying  is,  that  if  a  man  finds  a  copper  mine,  he  is  sure  to  gain ;  if  it  be 

Kilvnr    h*^  mair  fviiin  rw  Ka  rnnir  nrkf  *    Kilt  i^  it  lux  nrAA.  Ha  ia  Biiro  in  Iasa.       In  pnnRMiiipn<*A  nC 

the  great  expense  of  first  opening  a  mine,  the  discoverers,  who  are  often  poor,  are  usually 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  habilitadores,  a  class  of  rich  individuals  resident  in  the  cities, 
who  supply  the  funds  necessary  for  woi'king  the  mine,  while  the  owner  delivers  to  them  the 
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produce  a\  a  fixed  rate,  calculated  to  yield  them  a  largfe  profit  Captain  Hall  eatimates  iho 
annual  average  produce  oT  copper  at  60,000  quintals,  which,  in  1821,  was  worth  twelve  doN 
lars  the  quintal ;  that  of  silver,  20,000  marks,  at  eight  dollars  each ;  that  of  gold,  trifling, 
and  dimmishing.  But  iVom  the  returns  made  at  a  more  recent  period  by  the  British  consiia, 
it  appears  that,  while  in  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1809,  the  produce  of  the  Chilian 
mines  was,  in  gold,  of  the  value  of  4,000,000  dollars,  and  in  silver  of  that  of  4,500,0(30,  it 
had  increased  during  the  tame  number  of  years  ending  with  1820,  to  9,000,000  dtllarii, 
worth  of  the  former,  and  4,000,000  of  the  latter.  At  present  the  average  produce  of  bntji 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  estimated  at  about  8,500,000  dollars.  The  northern  mines 
are  situated  in  a  bleak  and  barren  country ;  and  many  of  them  are  in  very  rugged  and 
inaccessible  situations;  none  so  much  so  as  that  of  San  Pedro  Nolaeco,  on  a  lofty  pinnacle 
of  the  Andes,  where  the  snow,  even  in  summer,  lies  fVom  20  to  120  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
winter  its  drift  is  so  tremendous  that  the  miners  have  been  buried  under  it  150  yards  from 
their  own  house.  The  southern  mines  are  in  a  more  tertile  state ;  but,  on  the  whole,  by  the 
reports  of  Messrs.  Head  and  Miers,  it  seems  that,  for  the  reasons  already  stated  in  respect 
to  the  La  Plata  provinces,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  increase,  or  of  any  advantage  to  com- 
pensate the  application  of  English  capital.  Mrs.  Graham  conceived  the  machinery  broujrht 
out  by  Mr.  Miers  to  be  100  years  in  advance  of  the  present  state  of  the  country.  A  very 
fine  vein  of  coal  has  been  found  near  Concepcion,  which  has  begun  to  be  shipped  firom  that 
port  for  other  parts  of  Chili,  and  even  for  Peru. 

Commerce  in  Chili  labours  under  great  difficulties  from  its  extreme  remoteness ;  since  it 
is  separated  by  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  from  the  civilised  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  even  North  America.  It  has,  however,  a  very  extended  searcoaat ;  and, 
to  the  bold  skill  of  modern  navigation,  the  circuit  of  the  globe  is  scarcely  more  anluous 
than  a  Mediterranean  voyage  was  100  years  ago.  The  principal  articles  of  export  froni 
Chili  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  India,  are  the  precious  metals  from  Valparaiso, 
Coquimbo,  Huasco,  and  Copiapo.  From  the  latter  ports  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  cop- 
per, and  from  Valparaiso  of  hides.  The  chief  exports  firom  Concepcion  are  timber,  wheat, 
flour,  and  fruits,  principally  to  Peru.  Chili  imports  flour,  cottons,  furniture,  tobacco,  &c., 
from  the  United  States,  manufactured  articles  of^  all  descriptions  from  Great  Britain,  silks, 
wines,  perfumery,  &c.,  from  France,  spices,  tea,  sugar,  cofliee,  &c.,  from  other  countries, 
"  Four  or  five  small  vessels,"  says  Lap^rouse,  "  bring  yearly  from  Lima,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
some  articles  of  European  manufacture,  which  the  miserable  inhabitants  can  only  obtain  at 
second  or  third  hand,  after  they  have  been  charged  with  heavy  duties  at  Cadiz,  Lima,  and 
in  Chili."  At  present  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  about  5,000,000 
dollars,  and  of  that  with  the  United  States,  2,500,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  supplies  to 
the  whalers  and  other  ships.  Beside  their  dealings  with  Europe,  the  Chilians  have  also  a 
considerable  trade  with  Peru,  to  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they  export  wheat,  flour,  &c.; 
they  have  also,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  obstacles  opposed  by  the  Andes,  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Fishing  is  neglected  by  the  Chilians,  though  many  fine  species  are  found  in  their  seas 
The  shell-fish  are  particularly  delicate. 

Artificial  communications  remain  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  A  good  road  was  lately 
made  from  the  capital  to  Valparaiso,  but  it  is  not  kept  in  complete  repair.  The  cross  roads, 
as  Mrs.  Graham  describes  them,  are  not  such  as  in  England  would  be  considered  passable 
though  she  has  seen  worse  in  the  Apennines. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Chili  is  more  involved  in  doubt  than  that  of  any  state  of  South  America. 
Humboldt  states,  firom  Spanish  authorities,  that  a  census,  in  1813,  gave  980,000,  and  that 
the  present  amount  is  probably  1,200,000.  More  recently,  Mj.  Caldcleugh  and  Mr.  Miers 
have  estimated  it  only  at  about  600,000 ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  very  super- 
ficial observation ;  and  the  best  informed  persons,  who  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  dis- 
trict^ do  not  believe  it  to  fa\\  short  of  1,500,000. 

The  social  state  of  Chili  diflers  scarcely  by  a  shade  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Spanish 
America.  There  is  the  same  native  courteousness,  politeness,  kindness  of  heart,  ignorance, 
extravagant  love  of  diversion,  abject  superstition,  and  propensity  to  quarrelling.  Thi!<  last 
passion,  which  among  the  lower  orders  is  fed  chiefly  by  a  resort  to  pulperias,  is  alleged  ny 
Mr.  Proctor  to  be  more  prominent  than  among  other  Americans,  and  oflener  productive  of 
bloodshed.  The  ladies  often  can  neither  write  nor  read;  but  Mrs. Graham  and  Captain 
Hall  join  in  praising  their  natural  talents,  and  the  unstudied  grace  of  their  manners.  Mr 
Caldcleugh  conceives  the  general  deportment  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks  to  be  alnrioel 
unexceptionable. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  hitherto  reigned  in  Chili  with  the  same  supremacy  as  in  tho 
other  states ;  but  under  the  new  system,  the  convents  have  been  very  sensibly  thinned,  no 
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one  beinpr  allowed  to  take  the  vowi  under  the  nge  of  twenty-five ;  and  many  of  the  religiooM 
j|iflW8  and  proceaaions  have  been  auppreased ;  a  change  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  oody 
of  the  pctiple,  whom  it  has  deprived  of  one  of  their  fkvourite  amusements.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  continues  the  exclusive  one,  though  numerous  heretics  are  allowed  to  live 
In  the  country  without  molestation.  The  Protestants  have  even  a  consecrated  buriaUplacc, 
though  not  the  public  exeraise  of  their  worship. 

Knowledge  in  Chili  is  beginning  to  disperse  the  general  ignorance  which  prevailed.  Mr.  ■ 
Caldcleugh  is  of  opinion  thuat,  before  the  revolution,  there  was  not  a  printmgt-press  in  the 
country.  That  since  established  at  Santiago  has  been  chiefly  employed  upon  gazettes  and 
political  pamphlets.  The  government  once  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  as  soon 
an  an  unfortunate  writer,  taking  them  at  their  word,  began  to  criticise  tneir  measures,  h>-:? 
was  instantly  seized  and  deported  to  the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  people,  however, 
soon  regained  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  thoy  now  enjoy  in  its  full  extent.  The  go- 
remment  do  not  seem  to  have  shown  the  same  zeal  as  elsewhere  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, though  they  have  established  Lancaeterian  schools  in  the  principal  towns ;  that  of 
Santiago  containing  400  boys.  There  is  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  containing  some  curious  manuscripts  respecting  the  Indians,  but 
otherwise  compoeed  chiefly  of  scholastic  divinity.  The  only  fine  art  cultivated  wiUi  any 
ardour  by  the  Chilians  is  music,  their  application  to  which  is  truly  indefiitigable :  the  girfs 
being  set  down  to  it  almost  from  infancy,  and  having  constant  practice  at  their  evening  par- 
ties. The  importation  of  piano-fortes  is  said  to  be  truly  immense.  They  do  not  play  with 
consummate'science,  but  with  consideable  feeling  and  taste. 

The  habitations  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Chili  are  of  the  most  rude  and  primitive  construc- 
tion: the  walls  merely  of  stakes  crossing  each'  other,  and  fiistened  with  thongs,  or  hemp 
twine;  the  roofs,  which  must  resist  the  ram,  composed  of  branches  plastered  with  mud  and 
covered  with  palm  leaves.  These,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cordillera,  are  called  ranchot.  The 
name  of  houses  is  assumed,  where  the  walls  are  built  of  brick,  which  is  easily  formed  in 
almost  all  the  environs  of  Valparaiso,  by  merely  digging  out  the  clay,  watering,  trrading, 
and  then  drying  it  in  the  sun.  The  walls  are  solid  and  thick ;  the  apartments  spacious,  well 
furnished,  and  often  richly  gilded. 

The  negro  population  of  Chili  has  never  been  numerous,  and  the  slaves  have  always  been 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  treated  with  much  kindness,  the  laws  of  the  country 
being  very  favourable  to  them.  In  1811,  a  law  was  enacted,  declaring  free  after  that  period 
all  children  of  slaves  born  in  Chili ;  and  in  1825,  the  number  of  slaves  was  so  far  dimin 
ished,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  abolish  slavery  altogether. 

Sect.  VII. — Jjoca{  Oeography. 

Chili  corresponds  to  the  old  Spanish  captain  generalship  of  the  same  name.  In  1824,  it 
was  divided  into  eight  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts. 

Fimiixa.  Chief  Towm.  RipaUli»i 

Santiai;o BantiBRO 90,000 

Acnncagfua San  Felipe A,000 

Cnquimbo Coquimbo 10,000 

Cnlcliagua Curico 3,000 

Maule Caiiquenes 8,000 

Cnnrapcion  Concepcion 8,000 

Valilivia Valdivia 3,000 

Cliilo« San  Carlos — 

Santiago  seems  to  derive  its  pre-eminence  from  its  fertile  and  agreeable  territory,  particu- 
larly in  the  plain  of  Mayp6,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  capital ;  from  its  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  a  more  brilliant,  though  really  not  so  valuable  an  object  as  the  copper  mines  of 
Coquimbo;  and  from  the  residence  of  the  government. 

Santiago,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  richly  wooded  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  2800  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  renders  the  climate  agreeable  and  salubrious.  Its  aspect  is  irregular 
and  picturesque.  The  dark  tints  of  the  fig  and  olive,  with  the  lighter  hues  of  the  mimosa, 
mingled  with  steeples  and  houses,  produce  a  novel  and  imposing  effect  The  houses  having 
in  general  only  one  floor,  and  being  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  the  town  appears  com- 
pletely overshadowed  with  foliage.  Each  house,  in  general,  stands  by  itself,  and,  being 
strongly  barricaded  towards  the  street,  forms  a  little  fortress.  They  are  one  or  two  storieb 
high,  and  built  of  adobes  or  unburnt  brick.  The  streets,  however,  are  regularly  laid  out, 
paved,  and  furnished  with  footpaths ;  the  cathedral,  several  of  the  churches,  and  the  direc- 
tor's palace,  may  be  reckoned  handsome,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  any  thing  very  splendid 
in  architecture.  The  Alameda,  a  mile  in  length,  and  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  is 
one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  South  America.  The  river  Maypocho  runs  through  the 
city ;  but  being,  like  most  in  this  country,  dry  at  one  season  and  swoln  to  an  overwhelming 
torrent  at  another,  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  not  only  a  bridge,  but  a  wall  to  confine  the 
violence  of  the  stream. 
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Tha  vicinity  of  Santiago  preaenta  the  moat  romantic  and  aublime  nnapeota :  on  one  lija 

over  an  expanse  of  plain  bounded  by  the  diitut 

r.  ^.^^EfG^^  '*'•  ocean,  on  the  other  over  aucceBsivo  mountain 

ranges  crowned  by  the  awful  snowy  pinnaclet  of 
the  Andes.  Near  the  city  is  a  very  picturesque 
waterfkll  {fig.  067.),  called  the  Salto  de  A^or 
water^leap,  which  Mrs.  Graham  compares  to  Ti- 
voli,  though  it  wanta  the  villa  ana  temple  to 
crown  it 

Valparaiso  (Jig.  908.),  the  port  of  Santitgo^ 
and  the  main  seat  of  Chilian  commerce,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  i 
semicircular  bay,  over  which  impend  on  all  BioM 
steep  clifft  nearly  2000  feet  high,  uid  spaHngly 
covered  with  shrubs  and  stunted  grass.  One 
street,  about  three  miles  long,  runs  along  the  eea, 
^  *   ""*  and  contains  the  houses  of  the  meet  opulent  citi- 

tens;  it  is  inolonged  by  the  Almendral,  or  Almond  Grove,  a  sort  of  detached  village,  which 
forms  the  rtiost  agreeable  residence.  The  lower  ranks  are  huddled  into  the  quebradas,  or 
ravines,  among  the  hills  behind.    None  of  the  buildings  are  handsome ;  even  the  govemor'i 

house  is  scarcely  tolerable ;  but  the  com- 
mereial  progress  Of  the  town  is  marked  by 
the  many  new  and  handsome  warehouKi 
erected.  Originally  a  mere  village,  it  ac- 
quired some  importance  by  becoming  the 
channel  for  conducting  the  intercoune 
with  Lima,  to  which  all  the  trade  of  Chili 
was  then  confined.  All  the  commerce  of 
the  world  being  now  thrown  open  to  it, 
and  numerous  settlers  attracted  from  Eu- 
rope, it  has  acquired  a  population  of  14,000 
or  15,000,  and  assumed  almoet  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  town.  During  the 
summer,  which  lasts  from  Novem^r  to 
March,  the  bay  afi^rds  a  safe  and  pleasant  anchorage ;  but  in  winter,  especially  in  June  and 
July,  precautions  are  required  agamst  the  north  wind,  which  blows  often  with  peculiar  vio- 
lence. 

Quillota  is  a  small  but  agreeable  town,  a  little  in  the  interior,  in  the  province  of  Aconca- 
gua, with  8000  inhabitants ;  and  higher  up  are  the  towns  of  San  Felipe  and  Santa  Ron, 
each  having  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  containing  an  industrious  and  thriving  agricultural 
population. 

Coquimbo  is  the  most  northern  province  of  Chili ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  a  gayer  aspect 
as  it  approaches  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  tropic,  it  becomes  more  and  more  sterile.  At 
the  town  of  Coquimbo,  or  La  Serena,  even  the  brushwood  which  covered  the  hills  round  Val- 
paraiso disappears,  and  its  place  is  only  supplied  by  the  prickly  pear  bush,  and  a  scanty 
sprinkling  of  wiry  grass ;  while  at  Huasco,  two  degrees  farther  north,  there  is  no  lon^r  a 
trace  of  vegetation.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  consists  of  a  rock,  composed  entirely 
of  pieces  of  broken  shells,  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  soil,  but  more  commonly  with  a 
white  powder  like  snow,  which  proves  to  be  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  that  the  eye  is  gratified  with  verdure,  cultivation,  and  pasturage.  Its  importance 
arises  solely  from  its  mines,  which  include  both  silver  and  gold ;  but  the  most  productive 
and  valuable,  as  already  observed,  are  those  of  copper.  The  produce  of  the  mines  usually 
belongs  to  some  capitalist  at  Santiago,  who  causes  a  vessel  to  call  at  Coquimbo  for  the  cop- 
per, which  is  to  be  exchanged,  perhaps,  for  a  cargo  brought  to  Valparaiso  from  Europe  or 
India,  and  instructs  his  correspondent  at  Coquimbo  to  have  a  sufHcient  quantity  in  readiness, 
This  employment  gives  some  importance  to  the  nort  of  Coquimbo ;  though  the  inhabitants, 
unaccustomed  to  any  varied  traffic,  retain  much  native  simplicity,  kindness,  and  hospitality. 
About  fifty  miles  in  the  interior  is  Copiapo,  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  the  capital.  This  place  is  subject  to  the  dreadful  calamity  of  being  once 
in  about  every  twenty-three  years  completely  destroyed  by  earthquake.  That  of  1819  shook 
it  entirely  to  pieces ;  the  wrecks  of  its  houses  and  churches  lying  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  walls,  though  three  or  four  feet  thick,  of  large  sun-dried  bricks,  seem  to  have 
toppled  down,  some  inwards,  some  outwards,  like  so  many  castles  of  cards.  The  people  had 
all  crowded  to  the  great  church  of  La  Merced,  which  they  were  judiciouBiy  adviscu  to  Issve, 
and  had  scarcely  quitted  it  when  it  fell  to  the  ^unJ,  and  would  have  buried  the  whole  po- 
pulation had  they  remained.    The  Copiapians,  m  1821,  rebuilt  their  fallen  citv.    Copiapo  ii 
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bounded  on  the  north  bj  the  dewrt  of  Atacama,  which  wpamtea  Chili  ftam  Pent,  and  ia  con« 
Bdered  aa  belonging  to  the  latter. 

Concepcion,  a  more  ■outhem  province  of  Chili,  ia  the  moat  highly  endowed  with  all  the 
real  bounties  of  nature.  Ita  aituation,  indeed,  and  the  cold  raina,  render  it  unfit  tor  tropical 
produce ;  but  all  the  grain  and  flruita  of  the  finest  temperate  climate  are  reared  in  such 
ibundance  aa  to  make  thia  the  granary  and  garden  of  South  America.  Wheat  of  excellent 
ouality  is  the  staple,  and  the  southern  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  firom  Concepcion ;  to 
which  may  be  added  barley,  maize,  pulae,  and  all  kind  of  vegetables.  It  yields  also  a  sweet 
wine,  the  best  in  the  New  World,  which  Mr.  Stovenaon  reckoned  equal  to  Frontignac,  and 
fyt  which  the  demand  at  Lima  is  almost  unlimited.  The  cattle  farms  are  also  numerous  and 
Ttluable,  yielding  a  large  export  of  jerked  beef.  The  town  of  Concepcion,  with  four  con- 
tentud  churches,  a  nunnery,  a  cathedral  in  progreaa,  and  many  handsome  houaes  inhabited 
by  wme  of  the  old  Spaniah  nobles,  might  almost  have  disputed  with  Santiago  the  rank  of  capi- 
tal of  ChilL  The  houses,  like  those  of  Santiago,  were  mostly  of  one  story,  built  of  mud  or 
lun-dried  brick,  and  forming  regular  atreeta  at  right  anglea  to  each  other.  The  people  were 
peculiarly  kind  and  hospitaBle,  and  their  gay  ana  festive  habits  wore  accompanied  with  com- 
parativelv  few  irregularities.  But  it  suflered  with  peculiar  severity  firom  the  late  contest; 
alternately  occupira  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  patriots,  it  was  rudely  treated  by  both,  but 
especially  the  former.  Oeneral  Sanchez  directed  to  military  objects  all  the  timber  destined 
for  the  new  cathedral,  and,  on  finally  abandoning  the  city  in  1819,  set  fire  to  a  number  of 
the  principal  houses.  When  Captam  Hall  visited  it,  in  1821,  he  found  it  almost  desolate. 
Whole  squares  had  been  reduced  to  rubbish,  and  the  streets  were  knee-deep  in  gross  and 
weeds.  Of  the  bishop's  palace  there  remained  only  the  sculptured  gateway ;  many  of  the 
bouKs  still  standing  were  uninhabited ;  and.  through  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  cli- 
mate, were  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle  of  shrubs,  creepers,  and  wildflowers.  The  churches 
were  all  in  a  ruinous  state ;  of  the  cathedral,  the  western  aisle  had  fallen  in,  and  the  rest 
was  rapidly  crumbling  into  dust  Besides  the  usual  conflict  of  Spanish  parties,  Concepcion 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Araucanians,  who,  led  by  Benavides,  a  bold  outlawed  native  of  the 
province,  carried  on  a  war  of  perpetual  inroad,  similar  to  that  which  once  raged  on  the  Scot- 
tish and  Englidi  borders,  and  which,  though  picturesque  and  eventful  in  narrative,  was  most 
calamitous  to  the  parties  concerned.  Afler  having  in  some  measure  recovered  firom  Uiese 
successive  disasters,  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1885.  I'alca* 
huano,  the  port  of  Concepcion,  is  a  small  town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  on  a  large  bay, 
with  a  good  and  secure  anchorage.  Its  defences  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  strong ; 
but  during  the  late  war  they  were  neglected ;  wherefore,  being  of  mud,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  the  heav^  rains  of  the  country,  they  are  nearly  ruined. 

Valdivia  comprises  a  territory  of  about  130  by  about  120  miles  in  extent,  watered  by  three 
rivers,  and  containing  several  plains  that  are  very  productive  in  grain  and  cattle.  There 
is  scarcely  any  European  culture ;  but  the  missionaries  have,  at  different  points,  succeetled 
in  forming  the  Indians  into  peaceable  and  tolerably  industrious  little  communities.  Valdivia 
was  founded  in  15^,  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1603,  and  re-established  in  1645.  It  was 
recruited  to  a  limited  degree  by  convicts  sent  firom  other  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
employed  in  the  public  works.  The  town  of  Valdivia  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  above 
its  port,  which  is  defended  by  strong  batteries,  and  is  the  best  and  most  capacious  harbour 
of  Chili;  it  will  be  of  great  value  when  the  surrounding  country  becomes  more  popoluun 
and  civilised.  Osomo,  built  about  forty  miles  distant,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  the 
most  southern  town  in  the  New  World.  The  capture  of  the  port  of  Valdivia,  in  1819,  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  with  319  troops,  opposed  by  1600,  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  American  contest. 

Amuco  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  extensive  territory,  which  interposes  itself  be- 
tween the  Spanish  districts  of  Concepcion  and  Valdivia.  It  extends  north  and  south  for 
about  three  degrees  of  latitude,  reaching  inland  to  the  mountains.  This  region,  celebrated 
in  Spanish  story  and  song,  is  described  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  really  one  of  the  iinesi  m 
South  America.  The  Araucanians,  having  adopted  the  rude  agriculture  of  the  Spaniards, 
raise  Indian  corn  in  abundance ;  they  grow  most  admirable  potatoes,  which  are,  probably, 
indigenous;  and  have  a  good  stock  of  horses  and  homed  cattle,  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  governed  by  hereditary  rulers,  called  toquis,  confederated  together 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  the  injury  of  their  neighbours.  Particular  districts  are  ruled  by  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  also  hereditary,  called  tUtnenes.  When  war  is  declared,  the  toq<iis  elect 
one  of  themselveR,  or  even  some  other  chief,  who  assumes  the  supreme  command.  They 
have  appended  the  European  musket  to  their  own  original  arms  of  the  bow,  arrow,  and 
club.  When  they  set  forth  on  an  expedition,  each  individual  merely  carries  a  small  bag  of 
parched  meal,  trusting  that  ere  long  he  will  be  comfortably  quartered  on  the  territory  of  his 
enemies.  During  the  Spanish  dominion,  every  new  governor  of  Chili  generally  emkavourod 
u>  distinguish  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Arauco;  and  having  assembled  an  army,  he  usually 
t>eiit  them  in  the  field ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  obliged,  by  a  continued  scries  of  harassing 
wiurfar.^  to  sue  for  peace  firom  a  proud  race,  whom  nothing  will  ever  induce  to  make  the 
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Hrat  advaiicofl.  The  Anucaniana  have  a  reli(finua  belief,  but  withniit  tampleii,  prinntii,  nml 
woriHccK.  Thi'y  hnvn  I'illjun,  tlio  miproinn  tiHiiii  or  ruler,  with  many  ■uburdinnto  (lojtifMiK 
ulinoncH,  amoiiH;  whum  thn  chinfaro  MciilMin,  inn  ffontl  ffoniiia;  Ulnnctibn,  tlin  ovil  Kotniiit; 
and  Kpiiiminuin,  tlio  goA  uf  war.  OmniiH  and  divinntinna  are  alio  obiocta  ol'  Hrni  kpjici'- 
and  the  warrior  who  would  intrepidly  tiico  an  arinod  battalion,  will  nhnke  with  ternir  at  ihe 
Hi^rht  of  an  owl.  Witchcratt  is  in  their  oye*  the  moat  deodly  ain,  for  which  nuinRrnui 
.idmppy  victims  are  devoted  to  doath.  Miirrinffe  ia  alwaya  celebrated  with  a  atuiw  of 
violence  ;  Ibr  even  atlor  the  cuiiHont  ia  obtniiuid,  the  bridefi^rooin  concRala  himaelf  on  llie 
road,  seisea  tlio  In-ide,  carriea  her  to  hia  houR4S  whore,  porhapa,  the  parent*  are  wnitiiiir  to 
aharn  the  nuptial  tbaat.  Polyj^famy  prevtiilH  among  the  chiotb,  and  all  the  hard  work  do- 
volveH  upon  the  teinales,  who  ploufrh,  how,  and  reap ;  and  each  wife  muat  proitent  hnr  huMlnnd 
with  a  poncho  or  cloak,  which  ia  tlio  chiuf  manutitcture  of  tho  country ;  aomn  of  Uihho  iriir. 
niontii  are  very  flno,  aollinff  at  ISU  dollara,  thouffh  in  funeral  they  can  only  be  called  i 
cuanie  tug.  The  towna  ot  Arauco,  Tubul,  and  Tucapel,  arc  only  villages,  perched  on  the 
top  of  tho  moat  inaccessible  rooks,  and  even  these  were  built  by  the  8naniarda.  Tho  abude 
of  the  principal  cacique  was  a  ttiatched  house,  with  mud  walla,  sixty  teet  lonff,  and  twenty 
feet  broad,  which  behind,  throughout  its  whole  length,  contained  a  range  of  sleeping  places 
resembling  stalls ;  and  in  front  a  long  narrow  apartment,  in  which  tho  family,  forty  in  number, 
spent  the  day.  Their  chief  amuBcincnts  are  out  of  doors ;  within,  they  are  seen  trottinv 
tlirough  the  room  to  sounds  which  .usemble  the  filing  of  a  saw,  in  uncouth  movements  iini< 
tating  the  dance.  Though  resisting  all  attempts  at  conquest,  they  have  entered  into  i 
treaty  with  the  republican  government,  and  oven  agreed  to  a  apecies  of  political  union, 
though  a  long[  interval  must  elapse  before  this  can  be  completely  etftcted. 

The  large  island  of  Chiloe,  with  others  surrounding  it  which  form  a  species  of  archipelago, 
have  been  formed  into  tho  most  southerly  province  of  the  Chilian  republic.    They  nave  i 
rude  and  rocky  aspect,  and  are  as  yet  thinly  inhabited. 
The  lalands  of  Juan  Fernandez  may  be  conaidereil  as  an  appendage  of  Chili.    Thev  fbnn 

a  ^roup  of  two  small  islands,  called  MaM« 
Tierra,  and  Mas-a-Fucro.  The  principal 
island,  of  which  a  view  is  here  exhibited 
(/ff.  050.)  is  so  diversified  by  loRy  hilh, 
streams,  and  varied  vegetation,  that  it  hu 
been  described  as  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing spots  on  the  globe.  It  was  early  noted 
as  being  the  solitary  residence  of  Alex> 
ander  Selkirk,  during  several  years;  an 
event  upon  which  Defoe  founded  his  cele- 
brated narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 
island  aflerwords  afforded  to  Anson  the 
means  of  recruiting  his  shattered  squadron, 
afler  the  passage  of  Cape  Horn.  It  hu 
been  used  by  the  Chilians  as  a  place  for 
confining  convicts,  but  was  recently  granted  to  a  North  American  merchant,  who  propoeei 
to  make  it  a  depAt  for  supplying  trading  and  whaling  vessels  with  provisions. 
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PROVINCES  OF  LA  PLATA,  OR  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

La  Plata  is  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  region  of  South  America,  watered  by  the 
great  river  of  that  name,  and  which,  under  Spanish  dominion,  formed  one  of  the  principal 
viceroyalties.  It  had  then  annexed  to  it  Upper  Peru,  including  the  mines  of  F'otosi ;  but 
this  country  has,  by  recent  events,  been  severed  from  it,  and  forms  now  an  independent 
republic  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.  The  remaining  territory  consists  chiefly  of  detached 
cities,  with  surrounding  cultivated  tracts,  which  form,  as  it  were,  oases  in  a  vast  expanse  of 
uninhabited  plain.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  principal  city,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  has  endeavoured  to  form  the  whole  into  a  republic,  of  which  she  herself  shall 
be  tlie  capital,  or  at  least  the  federal  head;  but  there  reigns  through  the  different 
districts,  a  strong  provincial  spirit,  which  has  hitherto  rendered  this  union  imperfect  and 
precarious. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

La  Plata  may  in  a  very  general  view,  be  considered  as  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  America,  south  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  leaving  only  the  narrow  strip  ni 
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Itiih  on  the  wnt,  and  on  the  «att  a  leotiun  cut  out  of  it  by  Braiil.  On  the  norm  Ihii 
I'lloiniiiyo,  wliile  it  runit  fironi  weit  to  eut,  form*  tho  natural  boundary  from  Un|wr  F«ru ; 
liiit  iitlnr  ittt  yreat  bend  to  the  nouth,  the  line  must  be  cunaidered  aa  coiitii\uo(l  eaatward, 
tdilini;  lliH  Rio  de  La  Plata,  and  onwarda  to  the  I'aranA.  On  the  eattt,  tho  boundary  of 
|4  Plata  iiiay  be  oonaiderod  a»  Axed  by  tho  Parana  and  tbe  Uruffuay,  thuu((h  the  dmtricta 
iiiiiriHiliatnly  woit  of  Uiene  atrrama  have  not,  aince  the  revolution,  iMien  actually  poMtewnd 
liv  IhinuM  Ayres;  and  aouth  of  the  Plata,  the  Atlantic  ia  tho  clear  boundary.  On  tiie  aoiilii, 
till)  Kid  Ni'i^ro  terminatca  the  country  actually  occupied;  but,  on  tho  principle  ao  generally 
ailo|Jti)d  by  dillorunt  Kuropean  aettlera,  of  oxtending  their  roHpective  chiima  till  they  come 
intu  colliMioii,  we  iiua|i«ct  thut  tiie  Buonoa  Ayreana  atrotch  their  tVontier  to  the  Straita  of 
Ma|{elliui,  or  oven  to  Cape  Horn.  On  the  weat,  the  uniform  boundary  ia  Chili,  aeparated 
by  the  lolly  lummita  of  the  Andea.  The  contenta  of  thia  very  extenaive  territory  are  oalcu< 
lated  at  about  1,(MM),U()0  aquare  niilea. 

Tlie  Murtiice  of  thia  territory  conaiata  of  a  plain  the  moat  extenaive  and  uniform,  perhapii 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  bounded  only  by  the  eaatern  alope  of  the  Andea.  The  PampUi 
wwt  from  Buenoa  Ayrei,  form  an  unintereatini^  level  of  more  than  1000  milea  acraaa. 
Thif  plain  ia  divided  into  three  auooeiaive  portiona:  the  firat  covered  with  thick  clover 
and  flowering  thiatlea,  that  riae  aometimea  to  the  height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet ;  then  4fiO 
miles  of  long  graaa,  without  a  weed ;  laatly,  a  foreat  of  low  evergreen  treea  and  ahruba, 
stindiiiK  80  wide,  that  a  hurso  can  gallop  through  them.  At  the  end  of  thia  ocean  plain, 
the  Andea  shoot  up  abruptly  their  wall  of  unbroken  rock,  covered  with  eternal  anow,  which 
to  the  traveller  flrom  the  eaat  appeara  to  preaent  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  banka  of  the 
Plata  constat  alao  of  immense  plaina,  though  not  quite  ao  level,  nor  covered  with  such  varied 
vegetation. 

Of  the  riven,  the  chief  is  that  fVom  which  the  region  derivea  ita  name  and  character, 
and  which  forma  one  of  the  grandest  features  on  tho  globe,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  To  Buenoa 
Ayreei,  which  it  reaches  alter  f.  course  of  nearly  itOOO  milea,  it  brings  down  a  body  of 
water  thirty  miles  broad,  resembling  an  arm  oif  the  soa;  yet  completely  fresh.  The 
largeHt  vessels  can  ascend  to  the  vicinity  of  that  port  and  Monte  Video,  though  the  shore 
JB  ob«tructed  by  rocks  and  sand-banks.  These  increase  as  the  stream  ascends,  and  render 
it  impuHsible  for  vessels  of  any  magnitude  to  arrive  at  Asuncion.  From  the  west  the  Plata 
receives  the  Pilcomayo,  the  frontier  stream  of  Upper  Peru,  which  paases  through  the  rich- 
eat  niininf^  districts,  and  the  Rio  Vermejo ;  both  navigable.  On  the  east  it  receives  the 
half-Brazilian  streams  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay.  Large  rivers,  the  Saladillo,  and 
the  Colorado  or  Desaguodero  de  Mendoza,  run  across  the  Pampas,  and  are  supposed  to 
reach  the  Atlantic.  Ihe  latter  rises  in  the  Cordillera  east  of  Coquimbo,  and  has  a  course 
of  lUdO  miles,  during  which  it  forms  numerous  lakea ;  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  any 
commercial  importance ;  and  another,  the  Rio  Negro,  forma  the  extreme  southern  boundary 
of  settlement 

There  are  several  lakes,  as  that  of  Hiera  in  the  Entre  Rios,  fully  100  miles  in  length ; 
9ome  round  Mendoza,  formed  by  the  streams  descending  fVom  the  Andes ;  and  others  farther 
in  the  interior;  but  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  correspond  in  grandeur  to  the  other  feature! 
of  this  region. 

Sbot.  II. — Natural  Oeography,  ,(,,.,.. 

SvBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  whole  extent  of  this  province  forms  one  continuous  and  unbroken  plain  of  great  tur> 
tility,  and  covered  with  perpetual  vegetation.  Rocks  are  rarely  seen.  Some  gypsum 
occurs  near  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  limestone  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  stones  used  in  paving  the  streets  or  in  building  are  brought  from  the 
island  of  Martin  Oarcia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay,  or  as  ballast  from  Europe.  Many  of 
the  lakes  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  Salt  occurs  in 
the  ffreatest  abundance  and  purity  at  la»  Lagunas  de  las  Salinas,  situated  in  lat.  37°  S.  in 
a  Bouth-west  direction  from  the  city,  and  not  mr  distant  from  the  mountains  called  La  Sierra 
de  la  Ventana.  At  these  lakes,  when  the  evaporation  has  been  considerable,  salt  is  procured 
in  great  quantities ;  and  to  obtain  supplies  of  this  substance,  considerable  numbers  of  Indian^ 
and  Creoles  visit  the  place  at  particular  periods ;  but  owing  to  the  distance,  and  expense  of 
land-carriage,  little  of  it  reaches  Buenos  Ayres,  as  it  can  be  obtained  cheaper  and  of  a 
superior  quality  from  England. 

Patagonia,  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  expedition  under  Captain 
Kinp,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  left  Monte  Video  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1826,  and,  after  putting  into  Port  St  Elena,  about  lat  45°  S.,  and  remaining 
lor  a  day  or  two  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fairweather,  continued  for  ninety  days  within  the 
Strait;  during  which  time  its  shores  to  the  east  of  Cape  Froward  were  siirveyed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  King  himself;  while  his  consort,  under  Captain  Stokes,  examined 
the  western  entrance.    The  coast  of  Port  St.  Elena  is  described  by  Captain  King  as  con 
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Mtlnir ./  n^rphjrritio  olayitniM ;  of  which  th«  hill*,  (Vom  SOU  to  400  ft«t  high,  trt  entinl; 
cninpiMtui.  '  >ii  th«  bcwch  wu  a  cnnKloinonil«,  apiMrvntly  of  to  dluvwl  ohaiutor.  Ccpt 
•Athor  I*  iu>  Uiti  MNithsrn  oxtniinity  ui'a  raiitfa  of  ooait,  occupying  Iwtwoen  two  uki 
Ui  srreM  on  the  mat  iif  i'ntimoiiia,  coin|KMC<l  ol  lioriiontal  itnta  of  clay,  in  oliffit  iVom 

8(K  '*  ft>nt  high,  tiwl  >«iitir(«|^  ban  of  v«ip»tatian.     Horn*  of  the  ■pcciinona  tVuin  Um 

i|imrter,  Ur.  Fitton,  in  hia  rouDrt,  rHinnrlu,  oonaiat  of  a  whita  marl,  not  unliko  certain  viri*. 
U«<ii  of  the  lower  ihalk ;  anil  with  Ih  -  are  purtinna  of  a  grneniah  MUid-ruok,  much  r<Miiv 
bling  Ihnt  (if  the  uuimt  green  mumI  tunuudim,  and  of  a  clay  having  many  of  the  prtiiwrtiM 
of  fullem'  ourtli  Tne  (Mthblea  on  the  ahuni  conaiit  of  quarta,  jaaper,  and  jliity  alativ  hut  do 
not  contain  any  :  moral  itlnnlical  with  chalk  tliiit  Cape  Virgina,  at  the  n(irtli-onttorn  «n< 
ranee  of  the  Htraiit  uf  Ma({«llan,  conaiaU  of  clay  oliln,  like  thoae  of  (<apo  Fuirwt<nther; 
and  between  theao  two  captHi  tin  ooaat  ia  of  tlie  aame  character.  What  may  bo  cniicd  tlw 
oaait'cii  branch  of  tho  Mlraitii,  Ihn.  (^apo  Virgin*  to(*ape  FrowanI,  tliough  ila  general  cuufm 
*  fhnn  N.iil.  I0H.W.,  variea  conaiderably  in  width  and  diruction;  but  iVom  tlionco  to  tl.« 
wmiteni  entrance  the  direction  ia  nearly  atraight,  from  H.K.  to  N.W.,  and  liie  width  much 
more  unitiirm ;  and  one  of  tho  principal  pointa  detenninnd  by  Captain  King'a  aurvoy  w,  thil 
the  Himire  tunning  tliia  portion  of  Uin  atrait  ia  contiiiutid  in  the  aame  direction  lor  about  1(10 
milea  towarda  tlie  H.E.  from  Cape  Froward ;  thruiigli  Ht.  (iabriel'a  Cliannol,  and  a  doup  inlcl, 
diacovnred  by  Captain  King,  and  named  "  Admiralty  Sound,"  which  runa  nearW  fitly  milei 
into  tho  interior  of  Terra  del  Fuogo.  Dr.  Fitton  roinarka  that  thia  aepantion  of  the  land  b; 
a  narrow  rectilinear  cliannel  of  audi  great  length,  apjM'an  to  bo  analogoua  to  tlio  divi  »  U 
Hootland,  by  tho  chain  of  lakea  on  the  lino  ot  the  Calodonian  Canal.  In  prr  '^eetlih  ^'  it- 
ward  tVoin  the  eaatern  entrance,  tlie  coaat  gradually  changea  ita  character;  am'  '  !  a 
rocka  appear  about  Cape  Negro,  near  Elisabeth  lalanti,  whore  mountaiiiH  of  alaio  tu  to  'he 
height  of  fVom  !MUO  to  8000  net  Captain  King  remorkn  that  the  direction  '<f  all  the  ranyeii, 
commencing  at  Port  Famine,  about  thirty  milea  from  Capo  Froward,  ia  towarda  the  S.Hi; 
and  that  all  the  aounda  and  openinga  of  the  land  in  Terra  del  Fuego  t';nd  in  Utu  aamo  direc- 
tion :  thia  being  alao  the  direction  of  tho  atrata,  which  dip  tbwania  the  oouth.  Thia  coinci- 
dence in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  range*  ia  cxpreaaetl  on  Captain  King'a  map :  and  he 
auppnm'a  that  a  aimilar  atructure  holda  gtwd  throughout  tlia  weatern  branch  of  tne  Stnit, 
from  Capo  Froward  to  tho  entrance  on  that  aide. 

Hpeoimena  fVom  Froahwater  Day,  about  130  milea  ftom  Cape  Virgina,  on  the  Patagoniu 
aide  of  the  atrait,  conaiat  of  highly  cryatolliaed  greenatone,  and  hyperatheno  rock,  resem- 
bling thoae  of  Scotland ;  and  the  pebblea  and  boulden  on  the  aliore  aio  of  granite,  ayenite 
quart!,  and  flinty  alate. 

The  vicinity  of  Mount  Tarn  ai)  f  Eagle  Bay,  about  midway  between  Port  IVimine  and 
Cape  Froward^  aflbrda  variour  j.o  nblende  rookai  willi  greywacke,  flinty  elate,  and  pray 
aplinly  limoatone.  The  alnto  it  Mount  Tarn  contains  tracuH  of  organic  romaina.  Spec!- 
mcn8  tVnm  the  south  side  'it'  the  eu-^tern  branch  of  the  strait  consist  of  micaceous  gneiM, 
found  at  the  entrance  of  St  Magdalen's  Sound,  and  at  Card  Point  on  the  aouth-west  of  St. 
Gabriel'a  Channel.  The  rocka  at  Cape  Watertall,  near  Card  Point,  are  of  clay  alate ;  and 
the  eliorea  of  Admiralty  Sound  ofibnl  granite,  clinkatone,  porphyry,  and  greenish  compact 
felspar.  Captain  King  also  mentions  Ins  having  observed  hero  re<fdish  quartz  or  sandBtone, 
like  that  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Europe;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  soil  over  this  rock  ii 
barren,  while  that  above  tlie  alate  produces  luxuriant  vegetation ;  beeches  of  great  size 
growing  there  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water  sido.  In  general,  the  hills  in  this  part  of  Terra 
del  Fui'go  oppenr  to  be  slnte ;  they  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  and  are  covered  with  ice 
and  snow.  Mount  Sarmiento,  however,  which  is  more  than  0000  feet  high,  appears,  from 
the  shape  of  its  summit  to  be  volcanic ;  and  was  called  by  tlie  navigator,  alter  whom  it  wu 
named,  "  The  anoioy  volcano." 

Specimens  from  the  western  branch  of  the  Straits  of  >higr>ll«ii,  'collected  by  Captitiii 
Stokes,  all  consist  of  primitive  '^'^ks.  Cape  Notch,  Capnirjiiur,  omI  the  Scill"  Mmds, 
aflbrding  granite;  Port  Gallant  und  Capo  Victorv,  ^neia  '  i  >.  .  0;  and  V  .ue's 
Bay,  clay  slate  much  resembling  that  of  Port  Famine.  pla     i  are  all  on  the  north 

side  of  the  strait  On  the  soutncrn  side,  in  T''«*a  del  Fuego,  Cape  Upright  afibrds  granite 
and  gneiss ;  and  the  latter  rock  is  found  also  at  l-uosday  Harbour,  and  in  the  neigiibourhood 
of  Cape  Pillar :  the  columnar  mass,  from  which  that  remarkable  point  woa  named,  is  com- 
posed  of  mica  slate. 

SonccT.  2. — Botany, 

.  »  '/liner  '.J:«pter,  some  account  wos  given  of  the  botany  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
''"'  'rait"  pf  i*lagellan.  The  eiistern  const  of  Patngoniu,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits 
(••'  ;'f  rcl!\»i  to  the  riv*>r  ^latn,  is  comparatively  low,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  occupied  by 
p'.inj.tti'  extensive  planr,  covered  with  grass,  but  destitute  of  trees.  This  peculiarity  of 
coiintr-,  indeed,  exists  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres:  a 
vast  superiioies,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  plain  (int  rrupted  only  here  and  there  by  a  fe«( 
hills,  the  highest  scarcely  300  feet),  extending  frcui  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  foot  of  th6 
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Andtw,  k  ipM*  of  790  laaffUMk    Many  of 
(wv,  are  (with  lh«  excopliiui  of  tivn  or  ».. 
irri'HdHl  in  the  plain,  without  any  decider' 
whirl)  fill!  on  the  Mmn  ffruuml. 

"Tlio  luvul  lurfhofl  wnich  n  uniformly 
ifirtiii  little  KMpfl  fbr  variety  in  ita  vogni 
iimtrkeil  by  many  itriking  peculiaritin*. 


he  rivera,  fltm  the  attrtllM  avmiMH  't  ttm  ■u^ 

:  that  are  rooeiva«i  into  the  Parana  or  Paraguay) 

i  (iiiran,  ami  inaenaibly  abaorbed,  like  tha  raiiw 


'larKcteriacf*  ''<"  whole  province  of  Duenoa  Ayraa 
<i.  mductiona.  «(ill  the  tapeot  of  the  country 
Diliijrimt  kind*  of  clovxr  and  other  leguminuua 
plant*,  intermixed  witli  graiaea,  cuniitit(  ng  Uie  nrvii  naaa  of  the  vegetation,  givw  to  the 
country  ita  verdant  appearance,  ant*  <brin  ,1  inexhaUMiililo  wKirce  of  nutriment,  not  only  to 
the  doAr  and  other  wild  animal*  which  are  ao  ahimdant,  but  to  the  nt^'mtroim  herd*  of  cattia 
in<l  horaea  which  may  be  aeon  graaing  in  all  dirvctiont.  The  country  ia  rmi  rally  deatituta 
of  woimI,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  (x:caaional  nii  ural  copae  of  ihe  Tala  aliruts  '^  very 
incormiilorabla  height,  nothing  roaembling  a  tree  ia  to  be  aeen.  Tho  Ombu  {PhytoUu-ca 
diuirn),  however,  aomotiinoa  niakea  ita  appearance,  to  divoraify  the  Hceno,  and  relieve  ita  mc^ 
noi'iiiy.  Trr<w  of  thia  kind  gonorally  point  out  to  the  traveller  th«  aite  af  aome  habit«lioa^ 
r  I  >vlii  h  they  are  uaually  planted;  aince,  flrom  the  great  ranidity  of  their  growil>.,  they 
\ic<  lo  conapicuoua  at  a  diatance,  and  aflbrd  a  gratcAil  ahade  to  the  inhabitantis  during 
t .  '  en  of  the  year.  They  are  otiierwiae  very  uaeleea,  on  account  of  the  apongv  n^ 
iL  <  ot  ui4  trunk,  which  ia  ao  aoil  tliut  it  haa  aometimea  been  uaed  aa  wadding  <nr  artiflary, 
firing  the  wara  which  prevailed  in  4he  country.  In  the  more  inhabited  diatricta  of  the 
|i  uvmcH,  and  eapeciaiiy  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  numeroua  plantationa  are  met  with 
uf  pcacli  treea,  which  are  cultivated  for  flrewood,  and  form  a  very  profitable  inveatment  of 
land  and  capital,  aa  thev  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  may  bo  cut  down  every  four  yeara ; 
10  that,  bv  dividing  a  plantiition  equally,  a  fourth  part  may  be  felind  yearly,  which  ia  aure  to 
meet  with  a  ready  aale,  being  tho  principal  ftiel  uaed  in  Buenoa  Ayrea.  The  flruit,  which  ia 
produced  in  great  abundance  in  auch  plantationa,  ia  applied  to  no  uaeAil  purpoae.  except  tha 
feeding  of  piga  and  poultry."* 

A  very  remarkable  feature,  oecaaioned  bv  planta  of  exotic  production,  ia  gi  <m  to  th« 
pampoa  of  Buenoa  Ayrea  by  two  kinda  of  Thiatle,  well  known  in  Ekirope ;  but  .irincipally 
of  the  Cardoon  {Cmara  Curdunculua,  fi.  Hooker,  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  9fMVl).  The 
native  country  of  tnia  plant  ia  tho  aouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  AfVica ;  but,  the  aecrio  having 
been  conveyed  to  South  America,  it  haa  eacaped  into  the  extenaive  plain  that  liea  «tween 
Buenoa  Ayrea  and  the  Andea,  and  haa  given  auch  an  extraordinary  feature  to  that  coi  ntry,  as 
denrvea  to  be  recorded  in  a  deacription  of  its  vegetation.  "  The  groat  plain  or  pm  ipoa  of 
the  Conlillera,"  aaya  Captain  Head,  in  hia  "Rougn  Notea,  taken  during  aome  rapid  Joumeyi 
acroaa  the  Pampaa,  and  among  tho  Andea,"  "ia  about  900  milea  broad;  and  the  part  which 
I  have  viiited,  though  in  tho  aame  latitude,  is  divided  into  regions  of  different  ciimat "  and 
produce.  On  leaving  Buenos  Ayrea,  the  ftrat  of  these  regions  is  covered  for  180  milea  with 
clover  and  thistles ;  the  second,  which  extends  for  480  miles,  produces  long  grasa ;  and  the 
third  region,  which  reaches  the  base  of  the  Cordillenu  is  a  grove  of  low  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  aecond  and  third  of  theao  regions  have  nearly  die  same  appearance  throughout  the 
jrear;  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens;  and  the  immense  plain  of  grass  only  char  i^ea 
Ita  colour  from  green  to  brown ;  but  the  first  region  varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the  vear, 
in  a  moot  extraordinary  manner.  In  winter,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large  and  luxu- 
rinnt,  and  the  whole  surfkce  of  the  country  haa  the  rough  appearance  of  a  turnip-fleld.  T  le 
clover,  nt  this  season,  is  extremely  rich  and  strong ;  and  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle,  grazing 
in  full  liberty  in  such  pasture,  is  beautiful.  In  spring,  the  clovor  has  vanished,  the  foliage 
of  the  thistle  haa  extended  across  the  ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  aa  if  covered  witk 
a  roufjfh  crop  of  turnips.  In  leas  than  a  month  the  change  is  most  extraordinary;  the  whol« 
Teg\on  becomes  a  Uixuriant  wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  suddenly  shot  up  to  r. 
height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all  in  full  bloom.  The  road  or  path  is  hemmed  in  or 
both  sides ;  the  view  is  completely  obstructed ;  not  an  animal  is  to  be  aeen :  and  the  stem» 
of  the  thistles  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  independent  of  the  prickles 
with  which  they  are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  sudden  grov/th  ot 
these  plants  is  quite  astonishing ;  and  though  it  would  be  an  unusual  incident  in  military 
history,  yet  it  is  really  possible  that  an  invading  army,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  might 
be  imprisoned  by  these  thistico,  before  it  had  time  to  escape  from  them.  The  summer  is  not 
over  before  the  Hccne  undergoes  another  change ;  the  thistles  suddenly  loee  their  sap  and 
verdure ;  their  headH  droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade ;  the  stems  become  black  and  dead 
and  they  remain  rattling  with  the  breeze  one  against  another,  until  the  violence  of  the  pani' 
pero  or  hurricane  i^'vels  them  with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidly  decompose  and  disappear , 
tiie  clover  rn  hm  np,  and  the  acene  is  again  verdant"  If  by  any  accident  the  dry  stems  of 
tlie  thistles  c  nance  to  catch  fire,  the  confiagration  spreads  with  such  rapidity  as  to  destroy 
much  agricultiiml  produce,  and  irreat  numbers  01  cattle  and  other  animals,  which  are  unaUe 
to  escape.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  they  are  cut  down  in  large  quantities,  and  sold 


*  Dr.  GilUet'f  account  of  Butaot  Ayiaa,  in  Napier'i  edition  oftlw  Encyclopsdia  Bntannlca. 
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for  the  purpose  of  heating  ovens.  The  florets  of  this  thistle  are  in  common  use  in  the  counln 
for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  milk,  which  they  etlcct  in  the  same  manner  as  rennet.  A 
quantity  of  these  florets  is  tied  up  in  a  rag  and  stirred  about  in  warm  milk  for  a  few  minutes. 
Tliis  thistle  is  also  eaten  as  a  vegetable ;  the  tender  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the  youri;; 
stems,  when  boiled  and  the  outer  skin  removed,  have  the  flavour  of  artichokes.  Wiien  the 
plants  of  the  pampas  become  too  strong,  it  is  customary  to  set  Are  to  them,  which  giveti  a 
remarkable  aspect  to  the  country,  as  thus  described  by  Azara : — "  This  operation,  which  is 
intended  to  make  the  plants  send  out  new  and  tender  shoots,  must  have  the  effect  of  diinio- 
ishing  the  number  of  species;  because  the  seeds  are  destroyed,  and  the  fire  inevitably  exter- 
minates some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds.  It  is  requisite  to  use  precaution  in  setting  the 
plants  on  lire,  because  there  is  nothing  but  wr.ter  or  roads  tliat  can  limit  its  pr3gress.  I  have 
travelled  200  successive  leagues,  in  a  southern  direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  continuing 
ilcn^  the  some  plain,  that  had  been  all  burned  at  one  time,  and  where  the  grass  was  begin- 
ning to  shoot  again :  and  still  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  termination.  There  was  certainly  no 
obstacle  that  could  stop  the  flames.    Woods  arrest  its  ravages,  because  they  are  so  thick  and 

Sreen,  that  they  do  not  burn ;  but  the  edges  of  them  become  dry  and  scorched  to  such  a 
egree,  that  the  next  conflagration  finds  them  an  easy  prey.  This  custom  destroys  whole 
swarms  of  insects  and  reptiles,  with  immense  numbers  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  even 
of  horses,  which  have  not  so  much  courage  as  the  oxen  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  fire." 
Of  trees,  Azara  observes,  that  in  this  singular  country,  from  the  River  Plata  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  there  appear  to  be  none,  and  shrubs  even  are  exceedingly  unfrequent.  In 
some  places  near  the  frontier  are  viznagas,  a  large  wild  Carrot,  and  Thistles,  which  are  col- 
lected for  fuel ;  but  as  this  is  still  scarce,  tiie  inhabitants  burn  the  bones  and  fat  of  animals, 
and  the  dung  of  horses.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  at  Monte  Video,  much  of  the  latter 
aubstance  is  consumed,  especially  in  the  ovens ;  though  the  peach  trees,  that  are  cultivated 
for  this  sole  object,  aid  in  the  supply.  A  little  wood,  too,  is  procured  on  the  banks  of  streams 
near  the  north  coast  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Parana  and  Uraguay.  There,  too,  wood  that 
is  fit  for  making  carts,  houses,  and  boats  of  various  sizes,  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  major 
part  of  this  comes  from  Paraguay  and  the  missions.  In  the  Chaco,  there  are  plenty  of  trees, 
jifrowing  thick  and  tufted  on  the  river  banks,  and  more  thinly  in  the  open  country;  consist- 
ing of  Cebile,  Espinillo,  Quebracho,  Algaroba,  and  various  species,  which  are  quite  unlike 
those  that  are  known  by  the  same  name  in  Europe.  The  fruit  of  one  of  the  Algarobas  (a 
species  of  Acacia)  is  a  large  blackish  pod,  which,  afler  having  been  peeled,  would  be  as  good 
as  nut-gal's  for  making  ink,  and  perhaps  for  dyeing.  The  fruit  of  another  resembles  Haricot 
beans ;  it  is  much  eaten  by  the  poor,  who  peel  and  put  it  in  water,  where  by  fermentation 
it  produces  a  liquor,  called  chica,  of  a  pleasant  taste  and  possessing  inebriating  qualities. 
Prom  the  river  Plata  to  the  missions,  the  trees  are  only  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and 
they  diminish  as  the  country  becomes  more  peopled.  In  the  Jesuit  missions,  and  as  you 
advance  northward,  there  are  extensive  woods,  not  only  near  water,  but  wherever  the  soil 
is  uneven.  These  are  so  thick  and  so  full  of  Ferns,  that  walking  is  difficult ;  and  yet  the 
circumstance  that  seeds  cannot  vegetate  in  these  situations,  because  they  fall  on  a  soil  that 
is  covered  with  leaves,  and  are  neither  afiected  by  wind  nor  dust,  nor  capable  of  reaching 
the  earth,  renders  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  trees,  whose  only  mode 
of  increase  is  by  suckers  from  the  root ;  while  the  closeness  of  their  stems  would  rather 
dispose  them  to  push  upwards,  than  to  send  out  fresh  shoots  from  below. 

Azara  gives  an  interesting  account  of  many  vegetables  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  and 
Parana ;  but,  unfortunately,  without  mentioning  their  scientific  names,  so  that  we  are  too 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  plant  he  means.  Among  them  are  the  following : — "  The 
Curiy,  a  kind  of  Pine  {Araucaria  brasiliensis  ?),  grows  in  large  forests  not  far  from  the 
rivers  Parana  and  Uraguay.  It  seems  to  excel  the  pine  of  the  north,  and  is  equally  straight. 
It  is  said  that  it  has  but  one  very  thick  and  straight  root,  and  that  its  wood  much  resembles 
the  fir ;  but  the  leaves  are  shorter,  broader,  and  lanceolate  at  the  point.  The  branches  issue 
from  the  stem  in  regular  and  distant  stages ;  they  grow  horizontally,  and  are  rather  slender. 
The  fruit  is  a  round  cone,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  with  scales  that  are  not  so  distinct 
as  those  of  the  common  fir,  but  when  ripe  they  expand  and  show  the  central  nut,  about  as 
large  as  one's  finger.  The  seeds  are  very  long,  and  the  thickness  of  the  thumb  at  the  largest 
etid  ;  when  roasted,  they  have  a  flavour  superior  to  chestnuts.  The  savage  Indians  are  re- 
markably fond  of  them,  and  make  flour  and  bread  of  them.  The  Jesuits  have  sowed  some  of 
these  trees  in  the  missions,  where  they  have  grown  so  large  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  to 
cut  one  of  them  down,  and,  floating  it  to  a  desirable  place,  make  a  trial  of  it  for  a  mast  or  rudder, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  applicable  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  any  kind  of  planks. 
The  seeds  of  this  tree  should  be  tried  in  Europe,  and  with  this  view  I  brought  away  a  dozen 
cones ;  but  they,  with  my  other  seedB,  as  well  as  ail  my  luggage,  were  taken  from  me  by 
the  Portuguese.  I  have  seen  a  si.'^.gle  individual  in  a  garden  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  i* 
grew  very  well.  The  Ybaro  is  another  large  wild  tree.  The  Jesuits  planted  a  long  avenue 
of  it,  from  their  settlement  called  the  Apostles,  to  the  fountain,  that  the  Indian  women 
Plight,  in  passing,  pull  some  of  the  fruit,  and  use  them  instead  of  soap  for  washing  Imen. 
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This  tree  {Sapindut  saponana,  produces  an  immenBe  number  of  round  fruits,  the  kernels 
of  which  serve  for  playthings  to  the  children,  and  of  which  they  make  large  rosaries,  because 
they  are  brown,  bright,  and  glossy.  Between  these  nuts  and  the  outside  skin  there  is  a 
glutinous  pulp  that  may  be  used  for  soap,  by  smearing  it  upon  linen ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
thejquality  is  not  very  excellent." 

Though  the  family  of  the  torch-thistles  {Cactut  Lin.)  have  their  trunk,  joints  of  thn 
branches,  and  foliage  in  the  flat  form  of  a  bat,  and  are  of  all  trees  or  shrubs  those  whose 
general,  proportion  and  aspect  are  the  least  pleasing ;  "  yet,"  says  Azara,  "  I  have  seen  two 
individuals  which  were  the  finest  trees  possible.  The  stem  was  20  to  24  feet  high,  as  round 
and  at)  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  turned  in  a  lathe.  It  was  destitute  of  foliage,  except  at  the 
top,  where  it  was  terminated  by  a  sphere  of  branches  or  leaves  of  a  flat  shape.  Both  the 
fruit  and  foliage,  though  similar  to  other  species  of  this  &mily,  were  smaller.  I  found  these 
two  Cacti,  in  Paraguay,  in  two  diflerent  woods  of  the  settlement  of  Atirft,  nearly  a  league 
distant  from  one  another ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  thus  solitary  among  other  trees 
without  another  of  the  same  species.  So  that  this  kind  of  Cactus,  reduced  to  two  indi- 
viduala,  perhaps  the  last  of  the  sort,  will  disappear  at  the  death  of  those  which  I  have  just 
described." 

Reeds,  probably  species  of  Bamboo,  attain  a  great  size,  as  thick  as  the  thigh,  and  hollow ; 
they  are  very  strong,  and  are  important  in  making  scaflTolding  and  other  useful  articles.  The 
Jesuits  employed  these  reeds,  strengthened  with  bull-hides  outside,  to  make  the  guns  that 
they  used  in  the  war  against  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  1752.  These  reeds  grow  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  excelling  all  the  trees  in  height ;  like  others  of  the  same  tribe, 
they  spring  up  in  tufls,  and  it  is  said  that  seven  years  are  requisite  to  bring  them  to  the  full 
size,  after  which  they  wither  away,  the  root  not  sending  up  any  suckers  till  after  two  years. 
There  are  at  least  seven  kinds  of  reed  in  this  country,  some  hollow  and  some  solid,  all  of 
which  might  be  advantageously  introduced  to  Europe,  where  the  least  useful  species  (^Arundo 
Donax\  perhaps,  is  the  only  one  known. 

The  famous  Paraguay  Tea  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed ;  and  we  must  observe  tliat 
the  editor  of  Azara's  Travels  (M.  Walckenaer),  has  fallen  into  a  strange  error  in  supposing 
the  plant  to  be  the  same  with  the  "Culen  jaune"  of  Molina  (the  Psoralea  glandulosa 
Linn,).  It  is  a  plant  belonging  to  a  widely  diflerent  family,  that  of  the  Holly,  and  is  the 
Ilex  paraguensis  ijig.  960.),  which  grows  wild  in  all  the  woods,  fringing  the  rivers  and 
streams  which  fall  into  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  as  well  as 
those  whose  waters  swell  the  current  of  the  Paraguay  from  the 
east,  from  lat.  24°  30',  northward.  Some  of  these  shrubs  are 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  orange  tree ;  but  in  those  spots  where 
the  leaves  are  regularly  gathered,  they  never  become  more  than 
bushes,  because  they  are  cleared  out  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  foliage  requires  that  interval  of  time  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection. The  plant  is  evergreen,  its  stem  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
tliigh,  with  a  smooth  white  bark,  and  boughs  that  point  upwards, 
as  those  of  the  laurel,  the  whole  plant  presenting  a  thick  and 
very  branched  appearance.  The  leaf  is  elliptical,  rather  broad- 
est towards  the  end,  four  or  Ave  inches  long,  and  about  half  a» 
wide;  it  is  thick,  glossy,  toothed  all  round,  of  a  deeper  green 
above  than  below,  and  the  petiole  is  short  and  reddish.  The 
flowers  grow  in  bunches  of  thirty  or  forty ;  they  have  each  four 
divisipns  and  as  many  pistils  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  seed  is  very  smooth,  reddish- 
violet,  and  like  peppercorns.  To  bring  the  Paraguay  Tea  into  a  state  for  use,  the  leaves 
are  sligiitly  scorched,  by  drawing  the  branch  itself  through  fire.  Then  the  leaves  are 
roaste<l  and  broken  down  to  a  certain  size,  that  they  may  be  packed  under  strong  pressure, 
the  flavour  of  the  recently  prepared  leaves  not  being  considered  agreeable.  The  use  of 
this  iierb  is  general  in  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quito.  The  Spaniards  have 
derived  the  custom  from  the  Indians  of  Maracaya,  and  it  is  now  so  universally  diffused,  that 
the  importation,  which  amounted  but  to  12,500  quintals  in  1726,  exceeded  fM),000  in  1800. 
To  drink  this  infusion,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pinch  of  the  leaves  into  a  cup  or  small  cala- 
basii,  called  Mate  (from  which  the  name  of  the  plant,  Yerva  Mate,  is  derived),  full  of  very 
warm  water,  and  to  drink  off  the  fluid  immediately,  by  imbibing  it  through  a  little  tube  or 
sucker,  pierced  with  small  holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  only  allow  the  passage  of  the 
water,  and  keep  back  the  leaves  that  float  on  the  surface.  The  same  herb  serviis  three 
times,  by  macerating  it  in  fresh  boiling  water.  Some  drink  it  with  sugar,  or  a  few  drops  of 
lemon-juice,  and  it  is  takfii  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  average  daily  consumption  of  each 
inhabitant  being  an  ounce  If  not  drunk  immediately,  the  infusion  turns  quite  black.  One 
man  can  easily  collect  and  prepare  at  least  a  quintal  in  the  day.  The  Jesuits  planted  a 
{Treat  many  of  these  trees  round  their  towns  and  missions,  for  the  convenience  of  preparing 
ana  exporting  the  leaf;  but  their  example  has  been  but  little  followed,  nor  has  the  govern- 
ment adopted  thoso  provident  measures  which  might  ensure  the  preservation  and  propaga- 
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tion  of  this  valuable  tree.  At  present,  the  ^ves  of  Paraguay  Tea  are  situated  in  wile 
Bpots, often  exposed  to  tlie  invasion  of  the  uncivilised  tribes;  these  have  sometimes  murder- 
ed the  labourers,  who  are  exposed  to  many  hardships  and  privations.  By  forming  the  plan- 
tations in  inhabited  districts,  such  difficulties  would  be  avoided,  the  gathering  would  cost 
less,  from  women  and  children  being  employed,  and  the  present  destructive  method  of  col- 
lecting the  leaves  might  be  in  a  measure  obviated.  The  Jesuits  were  also  more  careful  io 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  leaves,  from  which  they  removed  all  the  broken  bits  of  wood  and 

Eunded  them  small,  thus  making  three  kinds  from  the  same  plant.  There  is,  however,  but 
tie  difference  in  ttie  flavour,  the  principal  requisite  being  that  the  foliage  should  be 
thoroughly  scorched  and  roasted,  and  collected  at  a  suitable  time,  as  domp  weather  is  very 
injurious  to  the  quality.  Thus,  without  regarding  the  intermixture  of  bits  of  wood,  or  the 
size  of  the  leaves,  the  Paraguay  Tea  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Fuerte  and  the  Electa, 
The  latter,  which  is  the  best,  is  consumed  in  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  to  the  amount  of 
1,250,000  lbs. ;  the  other  goes  to  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quito.  The  South  Americans  ascribe 
numberless  virtues  to  this  plant,  which  is  certainly  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  perhaps  pos- 
sesses no  other  good  qualities.  Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  and  contrary  effects, 
giving  sleep  to  the  r  stless  and  spirit  to  the  torpid.  Those  who  have  once  contracted  the 
habit  of  taking  it,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  leave  it  off,  or  even  to  use  it  in  moderation,  though, 
when  taken  to  excess,  it  brings  on  similar  disorders  to  those  produced  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  strong  liquors. 

Many  resins  and  gums  are  produced  in  Paraguay.  Among  them  is  the  well-known  Gum 
Elastic,  Caoutchouc  or  Indian  Rubber,  which  distils  froui  the  Hevea  guianensis.  Thoucrh 
applied  to  so  many  purposes  in  this  country,  economical  and  medicinal,  especially  for  over- 
shoes and  in  rendering  cloth  water-proof,  in  its  native  country  this  gum  is  only  used  to  make 
balls  for  children  to  play  with,  and  to  give  light  at  night  in  the  desert.  For  the  latter,  they 
make  a  round  ball  of  the  resin,  and,  throwing  it  into  water,  observe  the  pert  that  floats 
upwards,  in  which  they  insert  a  burning  match,  which  lasts  a  whole  night,  or  till  the  bail  is 
entirely  consumed.  When  the  trunk  is  pierced,  a  large  quantity  of  resin  soon  flows  out, 
which  is  received  on  a  piece  of  leather  stretched  on  the  ground ;  it  quickly  condenses,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  in  long  strips ;  or,  by  pressing  it  together,  it  forms  a  compact  mass. 
Another  tree,  called  Nandipa,  aflbrds  a  resin  which,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  Cane  Brandy, 
forms  a  beautiful  varnish.  Turpentine  and  Gum  Elemi  are  the  produce  of  two  other  trees; 
and  a  strong  milky  glue  exudes  from  a  common  tree  called  Cunipicay.  The  Aquaraibity. 
of  which  the  trunk  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  furnishes  a  much  esteemed  article 
called  the  Mission  Balm.  This  is  procured  firom  its  leaves,  which  are  boiled  in  wine  or 
water  till  it  becomes  a  syrup,  fifly  arrobas  of  leaves  producing  one  of  balm.  A  tribute  of 
2  lbs.  of  this  balm  was  paid  by  all  the  Indian  nations  where  the  tree  grows,  and  transmitted 
to  the  king  3  apothecary  at  Madrid.  In  its  native  country,  it  is  called  Curalo  Todo  (or  uni- 
versal remedy),  and  considered  equally  efllcacious  whether  administered  internally  or  exter- 
nally, in  wounds,  bruises,  colics,  catarrhs,  diarrhoeas,  and  stomach  or  head  complamtR. 

climbing  plants,  commonly  called  Ysipos,  are  very  abundant  in  the  woods :  they  climb 
and  descend  upon  the  largest  trees,  passing  from  one  trunk  to  another,  and  sometimes 
entwining  them  so  closely  as  to  form  apparently  but  one  and  the  self-same  body.  There 
are  also  innumerable  parasitic  air-plants,  which  spring  up  and  vegetate  on  the  stem  and 
branches  of  other  trees :  some  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  form  or  beauty  of  their 
blossoms,  and  others  recommend  themselves  by  their  surpassingly  delicious  odour.  At  e 
particular  season,  the  large  forest  trees  are  adorned  with  the  yellow  orange  flowers  of  some 
of  these  species ;  and  it  is  customary  to  place  them  on  all  the  balconies  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
One  kind,  called  Guenbe,  springs  up  within  the  hollow  trunks  of  decaying  trees.  Its  stem, 
of  which  there  are  several  on  each  plant,  is  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  and  from  three  to  five 
feet  long,  the  leaves  two  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  wide,  glossy  and  deeply  cletl.  This  plant 
produces  a  spike  like  maize,  with  seeds  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  long  straight  roots,  witli- 
out  any  knots,  that,  afler  having  twined  several  times  round  the  trunk,  strike  into  the  earlii. 
These  roots  are  carefully  peeled,  and  their  bark,  which  is  deep  violet,  fine  and  easily  detach- 
ed, serves  to  make  cables  and  other  cordage  employed  in  navigating  the  Paraguay,  without 
other  preparation  than  that  of  drying  it  after  it  has  been  wetted.  These  ropes  are  cheap. 
they  are  not  liable  to  decay  in  mud  or  water,  and  will  stand  a  strong  pull ;  still  they  are  not 
BO  durable  as  hemp.  Friction  and  bending  are  apt  also  to  injure  them.  The  English  frigate.'' 
used  these  ropes  with  advantage,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war. 

The  plants  usually  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Pitas,  Cardas,  and  Carapatas 
( Tillandgue  and  Bromelia  ?  perhaps  Agave)  grow  in  great  abundance ;  some  as  parasites, 
and  some  on  the  ground.  They  all  contain  more  or  less  water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and 
fresh,  and  often  serveti  io  queneli  the  iraveilers  thirst.  Two  are  more  remarkable  than  i:ic 
others :  one  of  them  grows  in  large  quantities  on  the  edges  of  woods  and  even  in  open  spots, 
but  does  not  extend  to  the  river  Plata.  Its  long  and  thick  foliage,  like  that  of  the  pine- 
apple, yields  a  strong  fibre,  the  inside  leaves,  which  precede  the  developement  of  the  fruit, 
being  quite  pearly ;  the  small  blossoms  are  followed  by  fruits,  like  dates,  which,  when  ri{Hi. 
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Jardaa,  and  Carapata* 
;e;  some  as  parasites, 


are  of  a  fine  nran|!re  colour,  and  good  to  eat.  The  other  is  called  Ybir& :  ita  fruit  resemblea 
a  pine-apple,  but  is  quite  worthless;  but  from  the  foliage  is  manufactured  an  excellent  cord 
i^e,  called  Caraguata.  This  is  used  for  various  purposes,  even  in  preference  to  hemp, 
because  it  neither  stretches,  nor  decays  in  water.  A  rope,  an  inch  thick,  made  of  this  sub- 
stance, was  compared  with  an  hempen  one  of  the  same  thickness,  and  it  proved  thi? 
strongest 

It  is  reatwnable  to  suppose  that  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  plain  we  have  above 
alluded  to,  about  Mendoza,  the  vegetation  begins  to  alter,  and  to  partake  of  that  of  the 
mountains,  that  city  being  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  that  vast  range.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  features,  and  that  which  would  be  least  expected  from  its  extra-tropical  latitude, 
\»  the  number  of  species  of  Cactus  found  in  its  vicinity.  Bchouw  gives  26°  S.  lat.  as  the 
southern  limit  of  the  cactus  region.  Dr.  Gillies,  in  a  morning's  ride  from  Mendoza,  has 
been  able  to  gather  twenty-two  distinct  species  of  this  curious  genus,  all  of  which  he  has 
introduced  to  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  are  growing  in  one  establishment,  tho 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 

At  Buenos  Ayres,  wheat  yields  16  for  1,  at  Montevideo  12  for  1 ;  but  the  grain  is  not 
much  above  half  the  size  of  that  of  Spain.  From  S.  lat  40"  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Azara  considers  the  soil  to  be  too  salt  to  yield  wheat. 

Vines  were  once  more  extensively  cultivf.ted  than  at  present  In  1692,  the  city  of 
Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  supported  in  its  neighbourhood  2,000,000  vine-stocks. 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  both  situated  near  the  eastern  root  of  the  Cordillera,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  yielded  annually  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  the  former 
3313  barrels,  and  the  latter  7942  barrels  of  wine.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown,  and  15,000 
quintals  per  annum  have  been  exported.  Sugar,  Mandiocca,  Indian  Corn,  Batatas,  and  other 
vegetables  requiring  a  warm  climate,  are,  as  may  be  expected,  readily  cultivated. 

SuBSEOT.  3. — Zoology. 
On  the  Zoology  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  only  authentic  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  Azara,  whose  ample  accounts 
of  the  native  animals  may  be  consulted  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  writer  uses  only  provincial  names;  so  that  the  scientific  naturalist,  unless  he 
detects  the  animal  from  its  description,  is  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  its  generally  received 
name.  Most  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  of  species  common  also  to  southern  Bruzil. 
The  Puma  and  Jaguar,  among  the  ferocious  animals,  are  elsewhere  mentioned ;  while  the 
vaet  inland  plains,  or  pampas,  are  well  known  to  swarm  with  wild  Oxen  and  Horses,  the 
descendants  of  those  brought  from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards.  So  little,  however,  do  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  turn  the  former  animals  to  any  other  use  than  making  candles  of  their 
fat,  and  traffic  of  their  skins,  that  milk  is  a  scarce  article,  Irish  salted  butter  a  luxury,  and 
the  making  of  cheese  nearly  unknown. 
The  Burrowing  Owl,  and  the  Cock-tail  Waterchat,  are  two  of  tho  most  singular  birds  of 

Paraguay.  The  first  {Strix  cunicularia)  appears  to 
live  in  the  deserted  holes  made  by  a  species  of  Mar- 
mot The  evidence  of  this  is  clearly  presented  by  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  burrows  tenanted  by  these 
birds ;  while  the  neat  and  well-preserved  mansions  of 
the  marmot  show  the  active  care  of  a  skilful  and  in- 
dustrious owner.  (Bon.  Am.  Orn.  i.  71.)  These  Owls 
hunt  during  the  noon-day  sun,  and  appear  to  live  in  the 
villages  of  the  marmots,  whose  deserted  habitations 
they  occupy ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  marmot 
and  the  owl  habitually  live  in  one  burrow. 
The  Cock-tail  Waterchat  {Alecturus  alector)  (fig. 
961.)  is  not  much  bigger  than  the  Stonechat ;  the  colours  are  plain,  but  the  highly  singular 
structure  of  the  tail,  shaped  like  that  of  a  cock,  renders  it  very  remarkable.  It  lives  on  the 
ground,  in  open  plains,  near  water ;  but  flies  with  great  celerity.  The  males  frequently 
mount  vertically  in  the  air,  flapping  their  wings,  and  moving  their  tail  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  and  then  darting  down  suddenly  to  the  ground  from  a  great  height 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

La  Plata  had  no  claim  to  a  place  among  civilised  nations  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  as  on  those  of  the  other  great  rivers,  were  at 
that  time  in  the  lowest  stage  of  savage  life. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  v/as  discovered  b"  the  Spaniards  earl*  in  the  sixteenth  centur".  In 
1534,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  two  years  establish- 
ed settlements  as  high  as  Asuncion.  Thirst  for  gold  was  probably  the  motive  for  penetra- 
ting so  quickly  and  so  far  into  the  interior;  but  no  gold  rewarded  the  search.  The  first 
importance  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  derived  from  a  few  cattle  having  strayed  into  its  immense 
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plains,  whore  thev  multiplied  with  astoniahingr  rapidity  amid  the  rich  pastures,  and  in  ittot 
times  thoir  iiides  necamo  a  threat  staple  of  commerce.  Paraguay  derived  great  benc6i  tVom 
the  missionary  establislimenta  formed  there  by  the  Jesuits;  where  the  rude  IndiunH,  un  g 
(froatcr  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  wore  reclaimed  from  their  savage  life,  and 
trained  to  regular,  peaceable,  and  industrious  occupations. 

In  1778,  Runnus  Ayrcs.  hitherto  subordinate  tn  Peru,  was  erected  into  a  viccrnyalty, 
including  all  the  provnicea  east  of  the  Andes,  and  thus  comprehending  Upper  Peru,  witti 
the  mines  of  Potosi;  which  rendered  it,  next  to  Mexico,  the  most  important  division  of 
Spanish  Amorioa. 

The  emancipation  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  in  some  degree  prepared  by  tho  British  cxpedi. 
tions  in  1H(H{  and  1808,  which  formed  one  of  tho  least  creditable  parts  in  the  militury  his. 
tory  of  tho  Inst  war.  But  the  grand  impulse  was  given,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  compul 
Bory  abdication  of  Ferdinand.  In  May,  1810,  Cisneros,  the  viceroy,  afler  having  tulien 
violent  measures  to  support  the  Spanisli  authority,  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  junta,  and  to 
allow  an  inde|)endcnt  government  to  be  formed,  acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  After 
this  the  country  was  agitated  by  manv  disturbances  and  vicissitudes.  Monte  Video  still 
resisted ;  and  when  reduced  by  General  Artigos,  it  was  occupied  by  that  person  as  an  inde- 
pendent chief:  while  the  Portuguese,  encouraged  by  this  disunion,  advanced  and  seized  the 
town,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  territory  called  the  Banda  Oriental.  This  step,  how. 
ever,  was  resisted  by  Buenos  Ayres  vigorously  and  successfully,  and  the  government  uf 
Brazil  was  obliged  to  evacuate  this  territory,  and  allow  it  to  be  formed  into  an  independent 
republic.  Dr.  Francia  also  contrived  to  occupy  the  upper  province  of  Pamguny  so  firmly  as 
to  baffle  all  attempts  to  e.xpel  him.     With  these  exceptions,  and  with  that  of  Upper  Poru.a 

feneral  congress  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  was  held  at  Tucuman  in  Mnreh, 
816,  and  adjourned  the  following  year  to  Buenos  Ayres;  and  a  republic  was  constitnted, 
under  the  title  of  "  tho  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata."  In  1826,  it  assumed  the 
title  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  This  union,  however,  has  not  been  permanent.  Kiich 
province  at  present  has  an  administration  of  its  own,  though  repeated  attempts  have  beeo 
made  to  establish  an  united  government 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 
The  constitution  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  that  of  a  representative  republic.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  two  chambers,  the  representatives  and  the  senators ;  tlie  former  con- 
sisting of  tbrty-one  deputies  elected  by  tiie  direct  suflrageS  of  the  provinces,  and  renewed 
by  half  their  number  every  two  years;  the  senate  is  formed  by  two  deputies  for  each 
province,  making  thirty  in  all,  who  are  renewed  by  one-third  at  a  time :  they  are  electcil  hy 
eleven  members  of  each  province.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  citi/.en  holding 
the  title  of  president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senators,  and  holding  his  office  Ibi 
five  years.  He  is  re-eligible,  and  his  powers  are  very  extensive.  He  appoints  to  all  offices 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  except  to  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  which  are  nomi- 
nated in  ternaries  by  the  senate.  Tlie  despatch  of  business  is  intrusted  to  five  ministers, 
responsible  for  every  unconstitutional  measure,  the  president  also  being  liable  to  impoitch- 
ment  before  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  judicial  power  is  exercised  uk  in 
other  South  American  states;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  cmiri 
of  justice,  as  well  as  tlie  lowest  judges,  are  all  nominattnl  by  the  president.  The  militiiry 
forces  are  estimated  by  a  late  traveller  at  2500  or  3(X)0.  During  the  war  with  Bnizil, 
about  10,000  troops  were  collected,  with  a  numerous  militia.  The  revenue,  during  a  con- 
tinued war,  and  disorganised  internal  government,  necessarily  fell  into  an  einbarrnsscd 
state.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  old  government,  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  alcavnla, 
and  its  fitlh  on  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  never  drew  from  this  viceroyalty  more 
than  7(K),(KI0  dollars.  The  revenue  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  customs,  excise,  and  dinot 
tax,  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  dollars  a  year;  and  there  is  a  debt  of  4,,'J00,(HM)  dolliirs. 
The  provinces,  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  in  1819,  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
separation ;  though  they  have  assisted  Buenos  Ayres  in  her  war  with  Brazil.  In  Pamiriny, 
Dr.  Francia  continues  to  exercise  a  most  absolute  and  tyrannical  sway  over  the  ignonmt 
natives,  for  the  reports  of  his  death  seem  to  be  premature.  The  Banda  Oriental  has  formed 
a  separate  republic. 

Skct.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  agricultural  produce  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle  which  cover  those  boundless  plains,  clothed  with  rich  herbage,  which  constitute  the 
Pampas.  Tho  giiucho,  or  farmer,  has  no  care  in  rearing  or  feeding;  he  has  only  to  thnw 
over  them  the  lasso,  or  long  leathern  noose,  to  kill  or  drive  them  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
the  east-  of  horsef',  to  break  them,  and  put  a  mark  on  them  by  which  they  may  be  kiiowa 
Beef  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bear  any  price,  since  a  cow  may  be  had  for  twenty  shillings, 
and  the  liiile  is  worth  more  than  half  that  sum.  Wheat  and  barley,  tor  which  the  soil  ia 
perfectly  adapted,  are  cultivated  in  a  slovenly  way  immediately  round  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
(Train  being  threshed  by  making  cattle  gallop  over  it.     Notwithstanding  the  encourageinent 
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?ivcn  to  nprriculture  by  the  government,  ttieru  watt  still  a  necessity,  in  1823,  to  import 
(),U(K)  barrels  of  American  flour.  The  milk  is  not  made  into  cheese  or  butter ;  and  I'urdon 
vegi!t>iblc8  arc  no  object  of  culture,  the  gaucho  considering  them  as  food  tit  only  for  bcutits. 
ill  iliis  naked  and  exposed  country  there  is  a  great  want  of  timber  for  fuel ;  the  pcucli  tree 
haH  been  luund  to  grow,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  Hiel  better  tiian  any  otiier.  I'uraguuy 
proiliities  its  herb,  or  male,  of  which  the  infusion,  like  that  of  tea,  is  prized  over  all  tho  most 
wiilliurn  countries  of  America.  Quantities  of  this  commodity  have  been  sent  down  the 
river  U)  the  value  of  1,0(X),UOO  dollars  in  the  year ;  but  Dr.  Francia,  of  Paraguay,  prohibited 
its  exportation. 

Tbe  mines  of  Potosi,  the  richest  in  South  America,  may  now  be  considered  as  again 
attaciicd  to  Peru.  There  are,  however,  scattered  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Cordillera,  a 
number  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  which  higli  expectations  were  once  tormed 
in  this  country;  ana  it  was  8up|iosed,  that,  by  the  application  of  British  skill,  industry,  and 
capitali  they  might  be  rendered  far  more  productive  than  they  had  ever  been.  The  obsorvu- 
tiiiiis  of  Captain  Head  and  Mr.  Micrs  have  dispelled  these  hopes.  It  appears  that  miniug, 
bcturo  the  revolution,  had  been  pursued  to  excess ;  adventurers  being  urged  at  once  by  the 
immenoe  protits  which  had,  in  a  few  instances,  attended  it,  and  by  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
the  compulsory  labour  of  the  Indians  could  be  obtained.  Under  this  impulse,  mines  had 
been  worked,  which  in  Cornwall  would  not  be  thought  worth  working.  All  these  \)oot 
mines  are  now  deserted,  being  unuble  to  pay  the  high  rate  demanded  by  free  labourers  tor 
such  severe  work,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  the  richest  unoccupied  land,  and  musters 
of  as  nmiiy  cattle  as  they  can  catch.  Machinery,  supposing  it  were  worth  employing,  is  of 
very  dithcult  application,  from  the  want  of  water  and  timber,  and  from  the  vast  extent  ot 
lanil-carriage  by  which  iron  must  be  conveyed.  The  English  association,  therefore,  furntcd 
for  working  the  mines  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  ailer  investing  a  large  capital,  have  judged  it 
wiser  to  submit  to  the  entire  loss  than  to  proceed.  This  branch  of  industry  will  never,  per- 
ha|)8,  regain  its  former  height ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  must  rest  upon  other  and 
more  solid  foundations. 

There  is  scarcely  any  manufacture,  except  that  of  ponchos,  or  riding  cloaks,  which  are 
universally  worn,  and  from  habit  are  made  better  than  those  hitherto  supplied  by  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers,  who  are  exerting  themselves,  however,  to  improve  the  fabric  of  tiiis 
article.    The  indolence,  which  the  South  Americans  inherit  from  the  Spaniards,  will,  proba 
biy,  long  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  manufacturing  people. 

Tiie  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  large,  compared  with  the  population  and  general 
wealth  of  the  state.  The  country  is  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  tor  almost  every  article, 
both  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce,  and  even  for  a  little  grain;  in  return  tor 
which  it  gives  the  refuse  of  its  cattle,  hides,  horns,  hair,  and  tallow.  The  value  of  the  ccun- 
mercial  transactions  of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  about  2,5U0,()U() 
dollars.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain,  has  increased  considerably.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  form  any  precise  estimate  of  its  amount,  as  the  exports  to  Monte  Video  as  well  as  Buenos 
Ayres  are  confounded,  in  the  Custom-house  accounts,  under  the  general  name  of  the  states 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  18!)I,  the  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce  and 
manufacture  exported  to  them  was  339,8702.,  little  more  than  the  half  of  the  exports  to  Chili. 
Hides  are  the  great  article  of  export.  In  1832  there  were,  dry  hides,  877,132;  salted, 
48,378;  horse  hides,  4076;  nutria  skins,  14i36  dozen;  horns,  2,049,017,  &c.  A  very  con- 
siderable inland  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  enormous  wagons,  which  are  driven  very  rapidly 
across  the  Pampas  to  Mendoza,  and  otlier  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  and,  having 
often  to  be  dragged  over  bog,  quagmire,  and  torrents,  arrive  commonly  in  a  very  shattered 
state.  They  carry  some  manufactures  and  colonial  goods,  and  bring  back  wine,  brandy,  and 
mineral  produce.  The  intercourse  with  the  countries  up  the  river  is,  at  present,  obstructed 
by  political  causes. 

Roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  have  no  existence  in  the  territory  of  La  Plata.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  enough,  in  this  immense  flat  surface,  that  successive  travellers  beat  down  the  grass, 
shrubs,  and  thistles,  for  those  who  ore  to  succeed  them.    But  though  the  ground  be  even, 

great  obstacles  are  opposed  by  swumps, 
962  2JL  torrents  with  steep  banks,  and  sometimes 

brottd  rivers,  which  can  only  be  crossed 
by  fording,  though  the  water  sliould  reach 
breast-high.  A  still  greater  danger 
arises  from  holes  made  by  aninial.s  culled 
hiscaclios,  which  burrow  in  the  ground 
like  rabbits.  Into  these  the  horse  and 
his  rider  are  over  titvl  anon  "reclf^ituted- 
with  the  danger  of  breaking  a  limb,  at 
the  distance  of  500  miles  from  medical 
aid.  Spirited  half-wild  horses  are,  in- 
deed  to   be  had  in  abundance,  but  as 
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they  Know  no  pace  between  a  walk  and  a  gallop,  it  is  only  by  the  extreme  skill  of  the 
drivers  that  the  light  wagons  {^fig.  962.),  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers,  pur- 
sue the  journey  without  being  dashed  to  pieces. 

Sbctt.  yi.— Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  population  of  the  territory  of  La  Plata  bears,  undoubtedly,  a  very  small  proportion 
to  its  vast  extent.  It  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained,  but  is  generally  supposed  not  to 
exceed  700,000 ;  exclusive  of  the  territory  governed  by  Prancia,  and  the  Biinda  Oriental, 
of  which  Monte  Video  is  the  capital.  These  may  raise  the  wiiole  to  somewhat  abuvt 
1,000,000. 

Society,  over  all  Spanish  America,  wears  a  very  uniform  aspect.  The  Creoles,  now 
everywhere  the  ruling  class,  are  acute,  polite,  courteous,  indolent,  unenterprising,  passion- 
ately fond  of  diversion,  especially  in  the  forms  of  dancing  and  gaming.  Every  Itidy  huldn 
her  tertulia,  or  evening  party,  to  which  even  the  passing  stranger  will  sometimes  be  invited. 
They  are  less  charged  with  intrigue,  however,  than  in  some  other  great  cities  of  South 
America;  the  conduct  of  the  young  ladies  is  very  strictly  watched,  and  they  are  married  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  lower  ranks  pass  through  the  streets  in  a  very  orderly  manner; 
but  they  are  too  much  addicted  to  frequenting  pulperios,  or  drinking-houses,  where  gaming 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  deadly  quarrels.  Horses  being  easily  procured  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
it  is  an  object  of  pride  to  keep  a  number  of  fine  quality,  on  the  equipment  of  which  the  in- 
habitants often  bestow  more  care  than  on  the  due  clothing  of  their  own  persons.  Every  one 
has  a  horse ;  even  the  beg^  begs  on  horseback. 

The  Gauchos,  who  inhabit  the  wide  sur&ce  of  the  Pampas,  and  appropriate  the  numberleeg 
herds  that  roam  over  them,  are  a  very  singular  race.  Some  travellers  hold  them  as  downright 
savages;  but  Captain  Head  assures  us,  that  they  are  often  of  good  birth,  and  very  estimable 
persons.  The  gaucho  is  at  once  the  most  active  and  the  most  indolent  of  mortals.  He  will 
scour  the  country  whole  days  at  full  gallop,  breaking  wild  horses,  or  chasing  the  jaguar  or 
the  ostrich ;  but  once  alighted  and  seated  on  the  skeleton  of  a  horse's  head,  nothing  can 
induce  him  to  move.  He  considers  it  a  degradation  to  set  his  foot  to  the  ground ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  general  vigour  almost  preternatural,  the  lower  limbs  are  weak  and  bent, 
and  he  is  incapable  of  walking  to  any  distance.  His  dwelling  is  a  mud  cottage,  with  one 
apartment,  and  so  swarming  with  insects,  that  in  summer,  the  whole  family,  wrapped  in 
skins,  sleep  in  the  open  air.  All  round  is  a  desert,  with  the  exception  of  the  corral  or  cir- 
cular spot,  enclosed  by  stakes,  into  which  the  cattle  are  driven.  Neither  grain  nor  vegetables 
are  cultivated,  nor  is  the  cow  made  to  yield  milk.  Beef  is  the  only  food ;  and  it  is  roasted, 
or  rather  twisted,  on  large  spits  stuck  in  the  floor,  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  overhang 
the  fire,  a  twist  being  from  time  to  time  given,  to  expose  all  sides  of  the  meat  in  succession, 
and  slices  are  cut  out  by  the  surrounding  family :  the  juices,  of  course,  fall  into  the  fire,  and 
are  lost.  A  certain  proportion  become  robbers,  for  which  vocation  these  desolate  plains 
afford  scope ;  and  Captain  Head  does  not  consider  it  safe  to  meet  a  party  without  a  display 
of  three  pistols  ready  cocked. 

The  Indians  of  the  Pampas,  a  savage  and  terrible  race,  driven  before  the  Gauchos,  have 
in  no  degree  coalesced  with  them,  but  continue  in  a  state  of  deadly  and  raging  hostility. 
Whoever  encounters  them  in  these  wilds  must  expect  death  in  its  most  terrible  forms  for 
his  immediate  lot;  and  the  travellers,  meeting,  each  other,  ask  with  trembling  voice,  if  any 
Indians  have  been  seen  on  the  route.  They  appear  of  the  genuine  Arauco  breed ;  are  nobly 
mounted,  having  each  two  or  three  horses,  so  that,  when  one  is  exhausted,  the  rider  leaps 
on  another.  They  delight  in  midnight  expedition  and  surprise.  On  reaching  the  hut  of 
an  unfortunate  Gaucho,  these  marauders  set  fire  to  the  roof,  when  the  family,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  hear  the  wild  cry  which  announces  their  doom,  must  rush  to  the  door,  and  are 
instantly  killed,  without  any  distinction,  except  of  the  young  girls,  who  are  placed  on  horse- 
back, and  carried  off  to  serve  as  wives,  in  which  capacity  they  are  well  treated,  A  large 
body  were  lately  in  a  state  of  regular  war  with  the  colonists,  but  they  have  been  defeated, 
and  driven  beyond  the  Colorado. 

The  Catholic  religion  prevails  exclusively  in  these  states,  as  over  all  South  America;  bui 
the  splendour  of  the  churches,  and  the  endowments  of  the  clergy,  appear  to  be  greater  here, 
compared  at  least  with  the  means  of  supporting  them,  than  in  any  other  province.  There 
prevails,  also,  a  particular  laxity  in  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  A  late  traveller,  one  Sunday 
evening,  in  passing  the  arena  for  cock-fighting,  saw  a  number  of  clergymen,  each  with  a 
^hting-cock  under  his  arm.  The  government  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  shown  a  considerable 
activity  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  church,  having  suppressed  a  number  of  convents,  and 
at  one  time  prohibited  any  accession  to  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns ;  but  the  influence  of 
these  communities  is  still  very  strong  in  the  interior  provinceBi  to  which  this  conduct  of 
Buenos  Ayres  has  rather  served  as  a  ground  of  disunion. 

Knowledge,  as  in  the  other  new  states,  is  encouraged  by  the  government,  without  having 

Set  made  any  very  deep  impression  on  the  body  of  the  people.     Several  large  schools  have 
een  established  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instructiou,  and  an  university  has  even  been  founded, 
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without  penniasion  ftotn  the  pope ;  but  it  is  little  more  than  a  classical  school. 
^f  the  countryt  by  Don  Gregforio  Funes,  enjoys  reputation. 

Sbot.  YII. — Local  Oeography, 
The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  {Jiff.  963.)  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  about  200  miles  above  its  mouth ;  and,  being  raised  about  twenty  feet  above  the  river, 
iqd  presenting  the  spires  of  numerous  churches  and  convents,  it  makes  rather  a  line  appear^ 

(UM  ance.     The   houses  are 

new,  built  of  brick,  white- 
washed, and  with  flat 
roofs,  over  which  may  be 
taken  a  pleasant  and  even 
extensive  walk.  The  win- 
dowsare  protected  by  iron 
bars,  causing  each  man- 
sion to  resemble  a  lock-up 
house,  and  to  form,  indeed, 
a  complete  fortification; 
which  enabled  the  town 
to  make  a  formidable  and 
effectual  resistance  to  the 
British  army,  absurdly 
marched  into  it  by  Gene- 
ral Whitelock.  Along  the  beach  there  is  a  street  which  resembles  Wapping,  being  crowded 
with  grog-shops.  The  cathedral,  though  built  of  brick,  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  as  are 
several  of  the  other  churches  and  monasteries.  The  fortress  in  which  the  viceroy  formerly 
resided  is  situated  near  the  river.  The  town,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  handsome,  especially 
the  houses  surrounding  the  great  square.  The  environs  on  the  land  side  have  a  very  mo- 
notonous aspect,  being  animated  neither  by  varied  vegetation,  nor  by  the  chirping  of  birds. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  70,000.  Large  vessels  cannot  approach  nearer  than  two  or 
three  leagues. 

The  province  of  Entre  Rios,  which  is  situated  higher  up,  between  the  Uruguay  and  the 
Plata,  derives  from  these  two  rivers  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  rich  alluvial  plains  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Even  the  swampy  and  inundated  tracts  might  easily  be  converted 
into  the  most  luxuriant  meadows.  The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  found  there,  and  it  is  supposed 
might  be  produced  of  equally  good  quality  as  in  the  upper  quarter,  where  only  it  has  been 
hitherto  reared  in  perfection.  Mr.  Rodney  calculated  the  population  of  this  province  and 
of  the  Banda  Oriencal  to  be  only  50,000.  Corrientes,  at  the  junction  of  the  Plata  and  the 
Parana,  must,  from  this  happy  situation,  rise  in  time  much  above  its  present  moderate  im- 
portance. Lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  Santa  Fe,  distant  eighty  leagues 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  which  has  risen  to  considerable  importance  by  becoming  a  depdt  for  the 
goods  on  the  river.  This  city,  with  its  district,  has  formed  itself  at  present  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  strongly  repelling  all  union  with  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Santa-Ferino  was  repre- 
sented to  Mr.  Caldcleugh  as  more  wild,  and  cruel,  and  regardless  of  the  laws,  than  any  ot 
the  other  provincials.  The  population  of  the  town  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  4000;  and  ot 
its  district,  .30,000. 

Paraguay,  still  farther  up,  between  the  Plata  and  the  Parana,  forms  a  very  fine  distr  » 
which  has  fallen  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Francia.  Ha,  .h^ 
trkon  a  degree  at  the  university  of  Cordova,  he  applied  his  knowledge  in  astronomy  and 
pnysicR,  and  the  instruments  connected  with  those  sciences,  to  impress  this  simple  race  with 
a  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers.  By  these  and  other  arts,  he  rules  them  with  absolute 
sway,  under  the  title  of  dictator  of  Paraguay ;  and  his  first  maxim  is  to  allow  no  person  or 
thing  to  come  into  or  go  out  of  Paraguay.  Of  things,  the  most  valuable  is  the  herb  of  Pa- 
raguay, which  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  they  permitted,  would  take  off  to  the  value 
of  1,000,0(X)^  sterling;  and  of  persons,  Bonpland,  the  illustrious  botanist  and  companion  of 
Humboldt,  was  long  detained  in  prison,  though  recently  liberated.  The  violent  steps,  how- 
ever, by  which  this  person  is  now  supporting  his  sway,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  gone 
beyond  what  the  temper  of  the  nation  will  bear,  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 
Asun-ion,  the  metropolis  of  the  Upper  La  Plata,  is  a  considerable  place,  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  but  with  little  regularity  and  beauty.  It  is  built  on  a  bank  above  the  river, 
wliich  is  daily  washing  away  part  of  the  ground  beneath  it.  This  place,  with  the  smaller 
ones  of  Coruguaty  and  Villa  Rica,  were  the  staples  for  the  herb  of  Paraguay.    Two  other 
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lime  and  gypsum,  for  the  purpose  of  whitewashing  the  walls  of  those  cities. 

Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta  form  together  an  extensive  region,  which  has  been  oflen 
comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  Tucuman.  They  fill  the  interval  between 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Andes,  which  does  not  consist  of  dead  level  plains,  like  those  in 
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the  louth,  but  ia  cTxinwd  by  branohea  of  the  Andes,  and  even  by  penile]  chaina,  }f  which 
the  moat  considerable  u  that  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova.  Between  these  mountains  are 
found  valleys  and  extended  plains  of  great  fertility,  on  which  every  species  of  tropical  pro 
duce  is  raised ;  but  the  prevailing  stock  conaista  in  cattle,  sheep,  and,  above  all,  rnulea, 
which,  being  indispensable  for  conveyance  across  the  Andes,  are  reared  with  great  care,  and 
exportisd  in  great  numbers  to  Peru.  There  are  also  mauy  species  of  valuable  wood :  hnnev 
and  wax  are  produced  of  excellent  quality ;  and  wool,  both  of  the  aheep  and  vicuna,  \a  nn. 
nu&ctured  into  cloth.  This  district  eminently  distinguished  itself  in  the  war  of  independ* 
ence,  contending  in  favour  of  that  cause  at  once  against  the  governors  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 
Chili,  and  Peru ;  and  the  first  congress  of  the  La  Plata  provinces  was  held  at  Tucuinaii, 
They  at  present  hold  aloof,  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  claimed  by  the 
distant  capital  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  people,  according  to  Mr.  Caldcleugh,  bear  the  rrpu. 
tation  of  being  more  industrious,  religious,  and  orderly,  than  those  of  the  other  provinccH. 

Of  the  capitals  of  these  provinces,  Cordova  is  a  neat  small  town,  well  paved,  with  a  liand> 
some  cathedral  and  market-place.  It  poasessea  the  only  university  in  the  interior  provinces, 
which  has  recently  produced  some  men  of  .considerable  eminence.  It  canies  on  a  manutiic- 
ture  of  cloths,  and  a  trade  in  mules.  Salta  is  a  considerable  place  of  400  houaes,  situated 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Lerma,  on  the  high  road  fh)m  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi.  It  k  the 
capital  of  a  bishopric.  About  60,000  mules  are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  annual 
ftir  is  held  in  February  and  March  for  mules  and  horses.  The  people,  and  thoae  of  other 
towns  in  the  district,  have  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  with  the  tribes  of  unsubdued  Indianii, 
who  hem  them  in  on  all  sides.  Tucuman  and  St.  Jago  del  Estero  are  also  old  towns,  nitu- 
ated  in  fertile  plains,  and  deriving  some  importance  from  their  position  on  the  main  route 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru.    Near  Tucuman  are  some  silver  mines,  not  yet  worked. 

Mendoza,  a  province  separated  fh)m  that  of  Cordova,  consists  of  some  beautiful,  fine,  and 
well-watered  valleys,  overshadowed  by  the  amazing  rocky  and  snowy  steeps  of  the  Andes. 
Its  staples  are  the  same  as  at  Cordova,  mules,  wool,  cloth.  A  considerable  number  of  niinei 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  occur  both  here  and  farther  north ;  but,  as  already  observed,  they 
are  not  likely  to  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  once  cherished  by  British  capitalists.    The  im- 

por'^ntc  of  Mendoza  rests  on  its  fertile  soil, 
and  on  its  being  the  sole  route  of  communi- 
cation between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili; 
which,  though  rugged,  leading  over  the  lofli- 
est  steeps  of  the  Andes  {Jig.  064.),  is  a  con- 
tinual thoroughfare.  A  product,  almost  unique 
in  America,  is  that  of  wines  and  brandies, 
which  are  very  tolerable,  and  are  sent  to  the 
neighbouring '  provinces.  Mendoza  is  a  neat 
town,  well  built  of  brick,  the  streets  refreshed 
by  streams  from  the  river,  and  the  interior 
of  the  houses  well  fitted  up.  The  population 
is  generally  reckoned  from  8000  to  10,000; 
though  Mr.  Caldcleugh  makes  it  20,000. 
They  are  described  as  a  quiet,  respectable, 
well-disposed  people,  though  they  give  them- 
selves up  without  reserve  to  the  indolence  generated  by  the  climate,  enjoying  an  unbroken 
siesta,  or  sleep,  from  twelve  to  five  in  the  aflemoon,  when  they  rise  to  walk  on  the  alameda, 
which  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  plain  and  the  Andes :  but  this  is  the  usual  train  of  life 
in  these  interior  cities.  San  Luis,  to  the  east  of  Mendoza,  on  a  frequented  though  circuit- 
ous route  from  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  much  smaller  place,  consisting  of  a  number  of  mud  huts, 
scattered  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  but  in  a  situation  highly  picturesque,  being  enclosed 
)>y  a  lofty  branch  of  the  chain  of  Cordova.  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  to  the  north  of  Men- 
doza, has  another  but  much  less  frequented  route  through  the  Andes.  The  town  is  said  to 
contain  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants. 

Pata;ronia,  which,  since  the  settlement  formed  on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Buenos  Ayreans 
number  as  one  of  their  provinces,  is  in  full  possession  of  an  Indian  race,  ail  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  in  habits  and  aspect  closely  resembling  those  who  desolate  the  Pampas.  They 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  navigators  by  their  size,  and  have  been  actually  reported  as  a 
nation  of  giants.  Although  this  be  exaggerated,  yet  they  really  seem  tall  above  tlie  ordi- 
nary standard.  They  are  described  to  be  excellent  horsemen.  The  eastern  coast  of  this 
country  is  bordered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes ;  but  these  mountains,  afler  passing  Chili, 
display  no  longer  that  stupendous  elevation  which  has  marked  so  great  a  portion  of  their 
range.  Their  general  height  from  thence  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  not  supposed,  by 
Captain  King,  to  exceed  30(K)  feet,  though  some  peaks  rise  to  5000  or  6000,  when  they  wear 
\  most  dreary  aspect,  being  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  This  part  of  the  chain 
nne  no  valley  interposed  between  it  and  the  ocean,  whose  stormy  waves  beat  direct  against 
its  cliSk,  and  have  furrowed  the  land  into  almost  numberless  islands,  separated  from  the  con- 
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tiiieiit  and  each  other  by  long  and  narrow  channels.  One  continental  peninsula  alone,  that 
of  Treri  Moutea,  ia  aaid  to  be  directly  expoaed  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  Of  these  islos, 
the  iarf^pHt  iitid  most  northerly,  called  Wellington,  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
cliannnl  of  Mesier,  160  miles  long,  whofie  shores  are  bordered  by  low  hills,  coverfv'  <'ith 
thicic  woods.  To  the  southward  is  the  archipelago  of  Madre  de  Oios,  which  is  little  k  i ; 
but  the  channel  of  Concepcion,  which  divides  it  fVom  the  continent,  is  broad  and  safe,  und 
iho  uppoflito  coast  deeply  indented  with  bays,  the  principal  of  which,  called  St.  Andrew,  is 
terminated  by  abrupt  mountains,  covered  by  enormous  glacierv.  Next  follows  Hanover 
Iiland,  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  the  south  of  it  a  numerous  group,  called  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Queen  Adelaide,  which  bordera  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  the  interior  from 
the  coast  are  two  large  saline  lakes,  one  fifty  and  the  other  uiirty-four  miles  long,  called 
Otway  and  Skyring. 

0(/po8ite  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  American  coast  extends  the  dreary  region  ol 
Terra  del  Fuego.  Narrow  straits,  crowded  with  islets,  divide  it  into  three  parts,  or  which 
the  moat  eastern,  and  much  the  largest,  is  called  King  Charles's  Land,  the  middle  and  small- 
get,  Cluronce  Island,  the  most  westerlyi  Desolation  Land.  Between  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
the  continent  extends  the  long  narrow  winding  strait,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  MageU 
Ian,  who  by  it  first  penetrate«f  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  channel  presents  three  entirely 
distinct  portions.  The  most  western,  composed  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rockt<,  exhi- 
bits mountains  irregularly  heaped  together,  a  coast  deeply  indented  by  bays,  forming  bold 
promontories,  while  the  passages  are  fuled  with  innumerable  islets  and  dangerous  rocks.  In 
the  central  part  the  mountains,  composed  of  slate  clay,  are  bold,  elevated,  and  in  some  parts 
covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  but  no  rocks  or  islands  occur  to  obstruct  the  navigation.  In 
the  eastern  quarter,  the  coast  again  assumes  a  granite  character,  and  is  also  diversified  by 
islands,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  western  channel.  The  southern  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  is  also  broken  into  numerous  islanda  Two  of  them,  Hoste  and  Navarin,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  a  long  narrow  channel,  stretching  almost  in  a  direct  line,  and 
named,  fVom  Captain  King  s  ship,  the  Beagle.  Staaton  Land,  another  large  island,  lies  ofl 
the  eastern  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  One  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  the  group,  called  UHermite,  is  remarkable  as  containing  Cape  Horn,  the  most 
southerly  point  of  America,  and  facing  directly  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  which  surround  the 
Antarctic  pole.  It  was  once  deemed  "  infamous  for  tempests ;"  but  it  is  now  found  that  in  a 
proper  season  Cape  Horn  may  be  passed  with  little  danger,  and  it  is  commonly  preferred  to 
the  winding  and  difficult  channel  of  Magellan.  The  Petcherais,  who  inhabit  Terra  del 
Fuego,  are  a  handful  of  miserable  savages,  in  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness,  and  subeiet- 
ing  solely  by  the  shell-fish  which  they  pick  up  on  the  shore.  The  Spaniards  made  an  early 
attempt  to  form  a  settlement  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  but  could  not  main- 
tain it 

The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia  is  comparatively  low.  That  immediately  north  of  the 
straits  is  covered  in  a  great  measure  with  extensive  plains,  or  pampas ;  but  from  Port  St. 
Julian,  in  about  40°  S.  lat,  to  44°,  it  is  broken  by  considerable  eminences.  Ports  Desire, 
St  Julian,  and  Santa  Cruz  afford  tolerable  anchorage,  often  resorted  to  by  vessels  destined 
for  the  southern  fishery.  The  natives  are  seldom  seen  on  this  coast,  which  they  are  said  to 
frequent  only  for  the  purpose  of  interring  their  dead.  . .  > 

Seot.  Vill. — Oriental  Republic  of  the  Urufftuty. 

The  tract  of  country  which  lies  on  the  north  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  on  the  east  of  the 
Uruguay,  formerly  made  a  part  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayre«i,  under  the  name 
of  the  Bandn  Orientale.  After  having  been  nine  years  in  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Artigas, 
it  was  incorporated  with  Brazil  under  the  title  of  Provincia  Cisplatina.  The  contending 
claims  of  the  two  powera  led  to  a  war,  which  was  finally  terminated  by  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  republic,  which  has  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  mi<es,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  75,000.    Its  official  title  b  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay. 

Monte  Video,  capital  of  the  republic,  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Plata,  and  has 
the  best  harbour  upon  that  river,  which,  however,  is  exposed  to  the  viobsnce  of  the  pam- 
peros or  south-west  winds.  It  has  suffered  severely  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  Artigas, 
and  subsequently  by  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil ;  its  population  is  reduced  to 
about  15,ObO.  It  IS  well  built,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  the  country  around  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys;  the  gardens  abound  with  the  finest  fruits  and 
flowers,  but  there  is  otherwise  little  cultivation ;  though  extensive  cattle  farms  are  found  in 
the  interior.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  hides.  Below  Monte  Video  is  the  small  port  of 
Maldonado,  and  above,  the  still  smaller  one  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  with  a  good  harbour. 
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■  MPIBB  or  BKAZIL. 
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Bbaiiii  ia  A  Tery^Bxtenaive  region,  which  oooupim  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eaatem  traet* 
ofijouth  America,  and,  after  being  long  held  aa  a  Portuguoae  colony,  haa  of  late,  by  peculiar 
circumatancea,  been  formed  into  a  aeparate  empire.  It  extenda  over  more  than  half  the  coiv 
tinent  of  South  America. 


>  lf>'  qyii         Smt.  L — Gfenenil  Outline  and  Atptet, 
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Brazil  ia  bounded  on  the  eaat  by  the  Atlantic,  whoae  ahorea  deacribe  round  it  an  irregular 
irch,  broken  by  very  few  baya  or  inleta  of  any  conae^uence.  In  the  interior,  thia  empire 
borders  on  every  aide  upon  the  former  provinces  of  Spain ;  but  the  two  nationa,  in  the  coura* 
of  300  yeara,  could  not  determine  on  the  boundary  linea  to  be  drawn  through  the  interior  of 
these  vast  deaerta.  The  diacusaion  was  rendered  atill  more  intricate  by  attempta  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  who  allowed  to  the  Portuguese  100  leagues  west 
lirom  the  islanda  of  the  Azorea  and  Cape  Verd,  without  indicating  which  islana  or  what 
league  was  to  be  used ;  and  by  aucceasive  congreaaes  of  pilota  and  cosroographers,  who  had 
only  imperfect  and  oflen  ideal  maps  by  which  to  guide  themaelves.  The  Ime  seems  to  begin 
on  tiie  south  with  the  great  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whence  it  paaees  to  the  Pa- 
nni,  and  thence  by  the  Paraguay  and  the  Guapure  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the 
Madera.  An  imaginary  line,  drawn  fVom  the  confluence  or  the  Guapure  and  the  Mamore 
to  the  Javary,  then  separates  Brazil  from  Peru ;  the  laat-named  river  and  the  Amazon  thence 
form  Uie  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caqueta,  whence,  after  following  up  the  course  of 
that  river  for  some  distance,  the  line  strikes  north  to  the  Parima  Mountains,  and  continue! 
along  the  mountain  ridge,  and  the  channel  of  the  Oyapoc,  to  the  ocean.  The  Brazilian 
Ifovernment,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  new  state  of  Buenoa 
Ayres,  occupied  with  its  troops  the  whole  territory  aa  far  as  the  Plata,  which  it  insiated 
made  the  most  natural  and  compact  of  all  boundaries;  but  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  unable  to 
discern  the  beauties  of  this  arrangement,  took  arma  in  order  to  oppose  it ;  and  Uie  contest 
bu  issued  in  the  diaputed  territory  being  formed  into  a  separate  republic. 

The  dimemions  oi  thia  immense  range  of  territory  may  be  taken  firom  about  4°  N.  to  82* 
S.  lat ;  and  from  about  25P  to  78°  W.  long.  This  will  give  about  2600  milea  of  extreme 
length,  and  about  the  same  in  extreme  breadth.  The  area  of  the  whole  has  been  estimated 
at  upwuds  of  3,000,000  square  milcb.  It  is  thus  twenty-fivu  times  the  extent  of  the  British 
Islands,  nearly  twice  that  of  Mexico,  and  greater  by  a  fourth  than  the  entire  domain  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  of  all  South 
America.  Of  this  immense  space,  indeed,  not  above  a  fourth  can  be  considered  as  at  present 
Ji  an  effective  and  productive  state ;  and  that  part  is  scarcely  cultivated  and  peopled  up  to 
1  fourth  of  its  actual  capacity.  But  nearly  the  whole,  fVom  soil,  climate,  and  communica- 
.ions,  is  capable  of  being  brought,  at  some  fliture  and  distant  period,  into  full  improvement 

The  Brazilian  ranges  of  mountains  are  of  great  extent,  but  reach,  by  no  means,  to  that 
stupendous  height  which  distinguishes  the  Andes  of  Colombia  and  Peru.  The  principal 
mass  of  these  mountains  lies  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers  San 
Francisco,  Paran&,  and  Tocantines.  From  that  point  extends  a  mrallel  chain  towards  the 
north  coast,  under  the  names  Cerro  das  Esmeraldaa,  Cerro  do  Frio,  and  others ;  another 
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vliain  p.ttnmlH  noiUh  in  a  direction  e<|UBiiv  parallel ;  and  a  third,  that  ofMattn  nrnnw),  rfnrlipn 
lowHrilx  tli«>  N.W.  aa  liir  aa  tho  plaina  ol  Parew^a,  tho  cnntrai  aovannah  of  Huuth  Aiiutku. 
ThiH  litNt  rhitin  |M>iirn  ita  watiTM  un  (inn  aide  inln  tho  rivi>ni  'rocaiitint'K  and  Xin);ii,  aiui  nn 
th«'  otlit^r  into  tlin  I'ariitfUHy  und  th«  I'arilnn.  Honui  mountain  chainii,  but  little  known,  rriMt 
near  lli»  'IVx'antinpa,  Toward*  tho  hnnka  of  the  Hnn  FrnnciHCo  ia  another  (freat  plain,  riil|i>(j 
Canipoa  (iuriitiit.  On  Uie  north  cwwt,  between  Mitranhnni  and  Olinda,  uccum  the  Hiorriii|« 
Itiapuin,  nun  of  the  moat  conaiderabin  in  Brnr.il.  ThcMe  innuntaina  are  not  ((enemlly  hiiriivr 
than  tVoni  2IKN)  to  i^NX)  feet;  only  a  few  tietnched  peaka  rittirit;  to  about  (HNN).  (it>(i|{ru|ili)>n 
have  tilled  the  interior  with  lotly  chainN,  which  hnvo  remained  aa  tixturoa  in  motlern  niM; 
but  it  Hoenia  now  aacertained  thnt  tlioae  vant  n^f^iona  are  in  (general  very  level ;  ami  ll:,it 
even  the  aeparation  of  the  watera  of  the  Amnzona,  the  La  Plata,  and  the  Madera,  in  nmile 
by  plaina,  the  hi|;he8t  ridi^ea  of  which  are  only  apparent  by  that  leparation.  The  bank*  of 
the  liower  Amazona  proaent  plaina  ainiuat  boundloaa. 

Rivera,  thejfreateat  in  America  and  in  tho  world,  flow  around  Uie  borders  or  throu|;h  the 
territories  of  Brazil.  Its  northern  part  ia  watered  by  the  course  of  the  Amazona,  its  wettcrn 
by  the  Madera  and  tho  La  Plata.  Within  it«  territory  flow,  tributary  to  the  AniazonN,  the 
Topayoa,  the  Xinf^u,  and  the  Negro,  which,  thou||rh  here  secondary,  may  rival  the  (^rnateat 
waters  of  the  other  continents.  But  these  rivera,  flowing  through  regions  which  will  one 
day  be  the  flneat  in  the  world,  when  thoy  will  bring  down  an  endlesa  uuccession  of  valuahle 
products,  roll  at  present  through  savage  deserts,  and  impenetrable  forests,  which  have  never 
felt  either  tho  axe  or  the  plough.  The  Tocantinea  and  the  Pamaiba  flow  into  the  sea  on  the 
northern  coast  But  at  present  the  most  useful  rivers  are  thoae  between  the  coast  chain 
and  the  sea,  none  of  which  can  attain  any  long  course.  Much  the  greatest  is  the  Rio  Fran- 
cisco, which,  flowing  northward  along  the  back  of  these  mountains  to  their  termination, 
there  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic.  There  are  two  Rioe  Grondes,  one  falling  into  the  aea 
north  of  Porto  Seguro,  the  other  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  in  the  extreme  south,  watering  the 
province  that  bears  its  name.  Yet  so  little  is  Brazil  at  present  dependent  on  internal  navi< 
gation,  that  none  of  its  great  ports  ore  aituated  upon  these  rivers,  but  merely  upon  small 
interior  bays.  The  great  river  known  under  the  names  of  tho  Maraflon,  Orcllana,  and 
Amazons,  requites  here  a  more  particular  notice.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
must  consider  the  Apurimac,  which  rises  on  the  higli  regions  of  Bolivia,  to  be  its  principal 
source;  flowing  north  through  Peru  into  Equator  under  the  name  of  Ucayali,  it  is  there 
joined  by  the  other  principal  constituent,  the  Tunguragua,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Lauricocha.  Now  bearing  the  name  of  Amazons,  the  united  waters  flow  eastward  acroM 
the  continent  to  the  ocean,  which  receives  the  accumulated  tribute  of  2(M)  streams,  under 
the  equator,  by  a  mouth  175  miles  in  width.  The  tide  is  perceptible  about  60(.  miles  up  the 
Amazon,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  junction  of  the  Tunguragua  and  the 
Ucayali,  beyond  which  Uiore  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  several  of  the  branches  for  ves^ 
sets  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  The  shoals  are  numerous,  the  navigable  channels  in  many 
places  narrow,  winding,  and  subject  to  continual  changes ;  and  below  the  Madera  the  navi- 
gation is  much  obstructed  by  floating  trees.  The  banks  are  low,  and  in  certain  seamns 
flooded  to  the  distance  of  many  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  from  the  north  are  the 
Napo,  the  Putumayo  or  I^a,  and  the  Negro ;  from  the  south  the  Javary,  Jutai,  Jurua,  Ma- 
dera, Tapayoa,  and  Xingu,  many  of  them  large  rivers.  The  Madera,  which  has  a  couree 
of  2500  miles,  and  the  Negro,  which  is  about  2000  miles  in  length,  are  the  principal.  The 
Caasiquiare,  a  branch  of  the  lotter,  is  also  an  arm  of  the  Orinoco,  and  presents  the  singular 
spectacle  of  one  great  river  sending  off*  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  basin  of  another.  Tlie 
Amazons  drains  an  area  of  upwards  of  two  million  square  miles,  and  its  extreme  length, 
following  the  windings  of  its  channel,  cannot  be  less  than  4500  miles. 

Lakes  are  not  leading  features  in  Brazil:  but  in  the  southern  province  of  Rio  Grande, 
there  are  the  Patos  and  the  Mirim,  extensive  and  shallow,  communicating  with  the  sea, 
yet  chiefly  fresh,  and  forming  the  receptacle  of  all  the  streams  which  come  down  from  the 
interior.  Farther  inland,  the  Paraguay,  by  its  superfluous  waters,  forms  the  Lakes  Xarez, 
and  Ibera,  which  spread  in  the  rainy  season  over  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground. 

'"j,"/  ;■        Sect.  n. — Natural  Oeography.         '     ',     '  ■/ 

...  .■,;',;,!  '  i  ,  ,r ,    ,  ■ . '  ^  ■  '■  '  ■«■  J 

'     '        SuBSEOT.  1. — Oeology.  •■' 

Granite,  occasionally  associated  with  syenite,  appears  to  abound  in  Brazil,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  low  country,  and  also  the  central,  and  often  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain 
ranges.  Resting  upon  it,  there  occur  gneiss,  mica  slate  richly  impregnated  with  iron  ore, 
chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  quartz  rock,  limestone,  hornblende  rock,  and  greenstone.  Upou 
these  old  rocks  repose  sandstone,  with  slate  clay,  and  upon  these  various  alluvial  formations 
True  volcanic  rocks  have  not  hitherto  been  inei  with.  Eschwege  has  published  a  section 
of  the  country  extending  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Villa  Rica,  which  exhibits  all  the  difiereot 
rock  formations  just  enumerated. 

The  minerals  distributed  among  these  formations  occur  in  cavities,  veins,  beds,  or  ii*- 
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.diniimtml ;  and  of  Uima  thn  gnma  and  or««  arc  the  ino«t  important  ThA  moat  precirait 
ind  tieaiititiil  of  tho  gvnix.  tliH  diariiitntl,  i«  one  of  tlie  charnclnriiilic  tnin<*rnlii  ot  Brazil. 
Ilithfrto  It  haa  bnnii  fniiml  rhiefly  in  alluvial  lainda  and  conKlonieratn  (ea*r<i/A<,)  Kinh- 
wrire  nientiona  havinff  ■eci)  it  enibmlded  in  brown  inm  nro.  The  diHtrict  of  Herra  do 
ftm  Id  that  in  which  it  cKiura  ntoat  ahiindaiitly ;  and  it  ia  mid  aim  to  b«  a  nativn  priidiiction 
ot'th"  torritory  of  Matto  Gniam.  Anrordinj?  to  F>chwefff,  tho  aupply  of  diamoiitli)  durin(( 
the  riKhty-four  yearn  from  17tM»  to  1814  waa  at  the  rate  of  :«MMN)  canta  per  annum ;  but 
the  rrturn  fVorn  the  rc^^iatcrit  of  the  udminiatration  of  the  diamond  minea  from  IBtH)  to  IHOft 
wu  only  1M,(NK)  narnts. 

Urirn  diamnnda  do  n't  abound  in  Bratil,  but  aome  of  conaiderable  ais««re  occaaionally 
met  With.  Topuzea  of  reat  beauty  and  of  conaiderable  aize  are  met  with  in  the  diamond 
di«trict,  the  chryaobvryl  and  the  (^reen  tourmaline  or  Brazilian  emerald  in  the  Herra  doa 
Egineraldaa,  and  aplendfid  rock  cryitala  and  beautiAil  amethyata  are  of  fVequent  occurrence. 

(mn,  in  the  form  of  ma^etic  iron  ore,  apecular  iron  ore,  and  brown  iron  ore,  ia  found  in 
va«t  quantitiea.  Gold  in  f^raina  ia  fbimd  in  tne  aanda  of  moat  of  the  princi|Nil  rivera  and  their 
liiiet' branchea ;  or  it  occura  in  the  conaolidated  aand  and  (pavol  named  catealho.  Gold  alao 
occurs  diwominatcd  in  ditferont  primitive  rocka,  but  there  are  not  minea  for  the  ^Id  they 
contain ;  all  the  gtM  exported  fVom  Brazil  being'  obtained  by  waahinv  the  aanda  of  rivnra. 
Native  copper  and  alao  orea  of  copper  are  met  with,  but  hitherto  they  nave  not  been  turned 
toiny  uae.  Common  aalt  occura  in  some  claya  and  marla,  and  nitrate  of  potaah  or  aaltpetre 
it  produced  in  abundance  in  the  extensive  limestone  beds  of  Monte  Roarigo,  between  the 
Rio  doa  Volhoa  and  the  Paranft. 

SuMEcr.  2. — Botany. 

Brazilian  botany  ia  almoat  too  extensive  for  ua  to  touch  upon ;  yet  with  the  powerful  aids 
of  St  Hilaire,  Martins,  and  others,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  attempt  i^iving  some 
idea,  however  imperfect,  of  it.  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Voyage  to  China  in  the  Alceste,  has  con* 
veyed,  in  few  words,  a  strikinff  picture  of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  ia  moat  frequented, 
and  must,  conaequently,  have  been  visited  by  thousanda  of  Europewna ;  and  he  shows  how 
^reat  is  the  advantage  poaseased  by  a  traveller  acquainted  with  natural  history  over  the 
common  observer,  both  with  respect  to  pleasurable  expectation,  and  the  chances  of  ita  ful- 
filment. The  objects  of  his  studies  are  infinitely  numerous,  and  each  in  its  simple  relationa 
ia  80  completely  a  centre  of  observation,  that  he  must  always  be  repaid  for  the  iabour  of 
research.  "On  first  e.itering  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  he  feels  unutterable  delight  No 
apprehension  of  disappointment  darkens  hia  prospect  The  certainty  of  meeting  mturc  in 
her  iifnyest  and  moat  exalted  colours,  in  all  her  varied  and  attractive  forms,  gives  him  unmix- 
ed enjoyment  The  brilliant  tints  of  the  mountain  foliage  feed  his  botanical  imagination ; 
whilst  the  dazzling  insects  which  flutter  about  the  ship  tell  to  him  the  stores  of  animated 
nature.  As  a  geologist,  he  may  almost  remain  on  the  aeck  of  the  veasol  and  prosecute  his 
researches;  immense  ridges  of  primitive  mountains,  traversed  by  deep  ravines,  and  rising 
in  succession  to  the  very  boundary  of  hia  vision,  aflbrd  him  an  ample  subject  of  interesting 
investigation.  When  once  the  naturalist  has  landed,  he  quickly  bends  hia  way  to  the  rocky 
woods  that  cover  these  hills,  and  finds  himself  encompassed  by  all  the  beauties  of  Flora. 
Thus  I  was  entirely  overwhelmed  for  some  minutes  by  my  sensations,  on  first  beholding  ths 
glorious  productions  of  a  tropical  climate  in  their  native  soil.  Plants  that  are  rear^  in 
England  at  great  expense,  and  attain,  under  the  best  management,  but  a  puny  and  unchar- 
acteristic form,  flourished  around  me  in  all  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  their  perfect  being. 
A  thick  coppice  was  formed  by  numerous  species  of  Cassia,  Ceesalpinia,  and  Bauhinia,  whose 
py  colours  and  elegant  forms  were  curiously  contrasted  with  the  grotesque  characters  of 
the  Aloe  and  Cactus.  The  trunks  of  the  forest  trees  were  covered  with  beautiiiil  Creepers, 
and  parasitic  Ferns  occupied  their  branches.  Emerging  from  the  wood,  I  entered  groves  of 
Onnge  trees,  bearing  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  I  approached  them  in 
wonder,  and  scarcely  dared  to  taste  their  abundant  produce,  when  I  was  astonished  by  receiv- 
ing permission  to  gather  them  in  any  quantity.  Having  laden  myself  with  plants,  1  return- 
ed along  the  rocky  beach  to  my  boat;  walking,  at  every  step,  over  land  crabs  and  the  larve 
of  insects,  whose  numbers  gave  an  appearance  of  animation  to  the  soil.  Standing  on  the 
beach,  with  my  back  to  the  sea,  I  had  immediately  before  me  the  dark  face  of  the  SugaN 
Loaf  Mountain,  rising  from  a  wood  of  flowering  trees.  To  the  right  hand,  the  same  wood 
climbed  the  precipitous  ground,  intersected  by  paths  leading  to  a  rugged  rock.  Here,  groves 
of  orange  trees  aflbrded  a  retreat  from  the  blaze  of  the  unclouded  sun ;  while  the  cool  sea 
breezes  heightened  the  effect  of  the  scene,  and,  blowing  over  fields  of  bloom,  came  charged 
with  delicious  fragrance." 

Martius  most  fully  corroborates  all  that  Dr.  Abel  has  stated.  "  Scarcely,"  says  he,  "  were 
we  beyond  the  streets  and  noise  of  Rio  Janeiro,  when  we  stopped,  as  if  enchanted,  in  the 
midst  of  a  strange  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our  eyes  were  attracted  sometimes  by  gaily 
coloured  birds,  or  splendid  butterflies ;  sometimes  by  the  singular  forms  of  the  insects,  and 
the  nests  of  wasps  and  termites,  hanging  firom  the  trees ;  sometimes  by  the  beautiful  plants 
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acattored  in  the  narrow  valloy,  and  on  the  gently  sloping  hills.  Surrounded  by  lofly,  ain 
Caasioii,  broad-leaved,  thick-ateinined  Cccropius,  thick-crowned  Myrtles,  large-bloesonted 
Dignonittu,  climbing  tutla  of  the  honey-bearing  PauUinias,  far-spreading  tendrils  of  the  Pu> 
sion-flower,  and  ot  tlie  richly-flowering  Coronilla,  above  which  rise  the  waving  summits  of 
Macaubu  Palms,  we  &ncied  ourselves  transported  into  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Pass- 
ing over  several  streams  whicii  were  turned  to  good  account,  and  hills  covered  with  youni? 
coppice  wood,  we  reached  the  eiainence  along  which  the  spring-water  for  the  city  is  con- 
ducted. Between  the  woody  hills,  there  arc  diversitied  romantic  prospects  into  the  valleyg 
below.  Sometimes  you  traverse  open  spots,  where  a  stronger  light  is  reflected  from  the 
flowery  ground,  or  from  the  shining  leaves  of  the  neighbouring  high  trees;  sometiinea  you 
enter  a  cool  shady  bower.  Hero  a  thick  wreath  of  PauUiniee,  Securidaca;,  Mikanias,  Pas- 
«on-flowers  adorned  witii  an  incredible  number  of  blossoms,  climb  through  the  crowns  of 
the  Celtis,  the  flowering  Rhexias  and  Melostomas,  Bauhinios,  delicate  Mimosas,  and  glossy 
Myrtles;  there,  bushy  Nightshades,  Sebcstanas,  Euputoria,  Crolons,  yfigiphilas,  and  innu- 
merable other  plants,  form  an  impervious  thicket,  amidst  which  grow  immense  stems  of  the 
Silk  Cotton  Tree  (Bombax),  of  silver-leaved  Cecropios,  thorny  Brazil-wood  tree,  uf  the 
Lecythis,  with  its  singular  fruit  resembling  a  pitcher,  slender  stems  of  the  Cabbage  Palm, 
and  many  other  sovereigns  of  the  wood.  The  majestic  sight,  the  repose  and  silonce  of 
these  woods,  interrupted  only  by  the  buzz  of  the  gay  Huniming-Birds  fluttering  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  by  the  singular  notes  of  unknown  birds  and  insects,  peculiarly  anect  the  mind 
of  the  man  of  sensibility,  who  feels  himself,  as  it  were,  regenerated  in  the  prospect  of  the 
glorious  country.  The  stream,  which  the  aqueduct  conveys  to  the  city,  falls  in  one  place 
in  beautiful  cascades  over  the  granite  rocks.  Obliiiue-leaved  Begonias,  slender  Costus  and 
Heliconias,  the  red  flower-stems  of  which  shine  with  peculiar  splendour,  contrasted  with 
the  gloom  of  the  forest,  arborescent  Ferns  and  Grasses,  hanging  bushes  of  Vernonias,  Myr- 
tles, and  Melastomas,  bending  under  a  load  of  blossoms,  adorn  the  cool  spots  that  surround 
them.  Large  and  small-winged  butterflies  sport  above  tlie  rippling  water ;  and  birds  of  the 
gayest  plumage  contend,  as  it  were,  morning  and  evening,  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the 
brook  by  their  various  notes.  The  higher  one  ascends,  the  more  rare  do  the  large  trees 
become,  and  tlie  Bamboos  and  Ferns  more  numerous,  among  v  aich  is  a  beautiful  arborescpnt 
Fern,  fifteen  feet  high.  Cofl'ee  trees  arc  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  top  of  which 
is  crowned  by  the  Brazilian  Pine  (Araucaria  itnbricata),  with  its  dark  grotesque  branches, 
extended  like  candelabra.  In  the  surrounding  forest  grows  a  kind  of  Bark,  which  has  been 
exported  under  the  name  of  Quina  do  Rio  (Coutarea  spcciosa  ?),  the  eflicacy  of  which,  in 
intermittent  fevers,  has  been  proved  by  experiments  made  in  Portugal.  Though  not  pos- 
sessing all  the  anti-febrile  qualities  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  it  is  preferable  to  many  other  sorts 
which  come  to  Spain  from  Peru,  mixed  with  the  better  kind ;  and,  were  the  pieces  of  wood 
carefully  selected,  it  might  aflbrd  a  very  powerful  medicine.  Another  Brazilian  plant,  con- 
taining a  great  quantity  of  bitter,  is  the  Carqueja  {Baccharia  geniatelloides),  which  is  much 
used  against  intermitting  fevors." 

It  is  remarkable  that  upon  all  the  shores  of  the  New  and  Old  World  between  the  tropics, 
Rhizophora  Mangle,  the  Mangrove  Tree  (Jig.  066.),  Bruguera,  Conocarpus  and  Avicennia, 
with  seeds,  shooting,  while  attached  to  the  parent  plant  and  branches 
striking  into  the  earth,  seem  by  their  roots  above  and  below,  at  once  to 
convey  the  image  of  that  rich  and  generoua  ve/jetation  which  we 
admire  in  these  latitudes.  As  these  plants  belong  m  an  especial  man- 
ner to  the  sea-coast,  so  every  large  river  has  a  flora  of  its  own  alon^  its 
whole  course,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  Thus,  on  the 
shores  of  those  immense  rivers,  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco,  the  Tocan- 
tin,  the  Parnaiba,  and  the  Amazonsj,  there  are  certain  species  which 
mark  the  peculiar  character  of  their  vegetable  productions,  and  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  botanical  geographer,  as  indicating,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  ^is  of  the  forms  of  each  mdividual  flora.  Those 
shrubs  and  trees  which  emit  roots  from  their  branches  require  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  ses,  in  order  to  attain  their  perfect  growth ;  and,  with  their  wide- 
spreading  and  very  superficial  roots,  they  appear  especially  to  afl%ct  the  swampy  soil  of  its 
shores.  Though  their  wood  be  solid  and  not  unfrcquently  thick,  they  grow  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  The  Mangrove  {Rliiiophora  Mangle,  Mangue  vermelho)  is  distinguish 
ed  by  forming  a  very  thick  bark  in  a  proportionably  short  period.  In  tiiose  places  where 
tlie  scarcity  of  timber  docs  not  make  it  necessary  entirely  to  cut  down  the  Mangle  Trees, 
as,  fiir  instance,  in  Maranimo,  it  id  tisiial,  particularly  at  tlio  commencninent  of  the  rainy 
seaxoii.  when  tlie  sap  begins  to  flow  between  tiie  wood  and  bark,  to  tear  off"  the  latter  and 
use  it  for  tanning.  On  the  summits  of  these  forests  growing  on  the  shore,  are  seen,  in 
railing  along,  the  most  beautiful  white  herons  sitting,  gay-coloured  halcyons  watching  for 
fish,  and  within  the  thicket  various  waterfowl,  running  about  or  swimming     Wherever 
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these  treei  gmv,  tne  whole  neiprhbourhood  is  converted  into  marahet  and  swampfl,  and 
■ervcB  only  ror  an  abode  for  a  peculiar  species  of  crab, 

Tiie  celebrated  Russian  voyager  and  traveller,  Baron  von  LangsdorflT,  has  a  beautiful 
country  residence  in  Brazil,  at  the  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  called  Mandiocca,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  Mandiocca  roots  (Jatropka  Manihot)  which  are  cultivated 
there.  This  estate  is  bounded  on  the  northward  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  traversed  by 
geveral  narrow  dells,  and  covered  with  wood.  In  the  midst  of  these  great  forests  are  the 
tracts  (rossados)  which,  after  burning  the  felled  trees,  are  tlanted  by  the  land-owners  with 
Mandiocca,  Maize,  Beans,  Coffee,  &c.  These  plantations  (rossas)  are  generally  abandoned 
after  a  few  harvests,  and  in  a  fpw  years  are  covered  again  with  a  thick  brushwood  {capoeir) 
which  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  largo  kinds  of  trees,  of  a  slower 
growth.  The  primeval  forests,  which  stand,  as  testimonies  of  the  creative  energy  of  the 
New  Continent,  in  all  their  original  wildness,  and  still  unprofaned  by  human  hands,  are 
called,  in  Brazil,  Mato  Virgcm,  Virgin  Forests.  In  them,  European  coolness  refreshes  the 
wanderer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presents  the  image  of  the  most  luxuriant  profusion ;  the 
ncver-ceasinis  power  of  vegetation  makes  the  trees  shoot  up  to  a  majestic  height ;  and,  not 
contented  with  these  gigantic  primeval  monuments,  Nature  calls  forth,  upon  every  stem,  a 
new  creation  of  numerous  verdant  flowering  parasite  plants.  Instead  of  the  uniform  poverty 
of  species  in  the  foreuts  of  Europe,  there  is  an  endless  diversity  in  the  forms  of  stem,  leaves, 
and  blossoms.  Almost  every  one  of  these  sovereigns  of  the  forest,  which  here  stand  near 
to  each  other,  is  distinguished,  in  the  total  effect  of  the  picture,  from  its  neighbour.  While 
the  Silk  Cotton  Tree,  partly  armed  with  strong  thorns,  begins  at  a  considenkble  height  ftom 
the  ground  to  spread  out  its  thick  arms,  and  its  fingered  leaves  are  grouped  in  light  and  airy 
masses,  the  luxuriant  Jjecythis  and  the  Brazilian  Anda  shoot  out,  at  a  less  height,  many 
branches  profusely  covered  with  foliage,  which  unite  to  form  a  verdant  a>cade.  The  Jaca- 
randa  attracts  the  eye  by  the  lightness  of  its  doubly-feathered  leaves ;  the  large  gold- 
coloured  flowers  of  this  tree  and  the  Ipe  dazzle  by  their  splendour,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  foliage.  The  Spondias  arches  its  pinnated  leaves  into  light  oblong  forms.  A 
very  peculiar  and  most  striking  effect  in  the  picture  is  that  produced  by  the  Trumpet  Tree 
(Cecropia  peltata),  among  the  other  lofly  forms  of  the  forest.  Its  smooth,  ash-gray  stems 
rise,  slightly  bending,  to  a  considerable  height,  and  spread  at  the  top  into  verticillate 
branches,  standing  out  at  right  angles,  which  bear,  at  the  extremities,  large  tufls  of  deeply 
lobated  white  leaves.  The  contour  of  the  tree  appears  to  indicate,  at  once,  hardness  and 
pliability,  stiffness  and  elasticity,  and  aflbrds  the  painter  a  subject,  equally  interesting  and 
difficult,  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil.  The  flowering  Csesalpinia,  the  airy  Laurel,  the 
lofty  GeoifriEa,  the  Soap  Trees  with  their  shining  leaves,  the  slender  Barbadoes  Cedar,  the 
Ormosia  with  its  pinnated  foliage,  the  Tapia  or  Garlic  Pear-tree,  so  called  from  the  strong 
smell  of  its  bark,  the  Maina,  and  a  thousand  undescribed  trees,  are  mingled  confusedly 
together,  forming  groups,  agreeably  contrasted  by  the  diversity  of  their  forms  and  tints. 
Here  and  there,  the  dark  crown  of  a  Brazilian  Pine  {Araucaria  imbricata)  among  the 
lighter  green,  appears  as  a  stranger  among  the  natives  of  the  tropics,  while  the  towering 
stems  of  the  palms,  with  their  waving  crowns,  are  an  incomparable  ornament  to  the  forests, 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  which  no  language  can  describe.  If  the  eye  turns  from  the  proud 
forms  of  those  ancient  denizens  of  the  forest,  to  the  more  humble  and  lower,  which  clothe 
the  ground  with  rich  verdure,  it  is  delighted  with  the  splendour  and  gay  variety  of  the 
flowers.  The  purple  blossoms  of  the  Rhexia;  profuse  clusters  of  Melastorna,  Myrtle,  and 
Eugenia ;  tiie  tender  foliage  of  many  Rubiacese  and  Ardisiie,  with  their  delicate  flowers 
blended  with  the  singularly  formed  leaves  of  the  Theophrasta ;  the  Conchocarpus ;  the  reed- 
like Dwarf  Palms ;  the  brilliant  spadix  of  the  Costus ;  the  ragged  hedges  of  Maranta ; 

magnificent  Stifilias;  thorny  Solana; 
large-flowering  Gardenias  and  Con- 
tarea,  entwined  with  garlands  of 
Mikonia  and  Bignonia;  the  far-spread- 
ing shoots  of  the  mellifluous  Paulli- 
nios;  of  the  burning  Dalechampias 
and  the  Bauhinia,  with  its  strangely 
lohod  loaves;  strings  of  the  leafless 
milky  Bindweed,  which  descend  fi"om 
the  highest  summits  of  the  trees,  or 
closely  twine  round  the  strongest 
trunks,  and  Tadually  kill  them ;  last' 
ly,  those  parasitical  plants  by  which 
old  trees  are  invested  with  the  garb 
of  youth;  the  grotesque  species  cl* 
Pothos  and  Arum ;  the  superb  flowers  of  the  Orchidete,  the  Bromelias,  which  catch  the  rain 
•vatflr ;  the  Tillandsia  (ffr,  967.),  hanging  down  like  Lichen  pulmonarius,  and  a  multiplicity 
ot  curiously  formed  Ferns ;  all  tiiese  admirable  productions  of  so  young  a  soil  combine  to 
form  a  scene  which  alternately  fills  the  European  naturalist  with  delight  and  astonishment. 
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When  here  attempting  to  sketch  the  interior  of  a  tropical  forest,  it  is  requisite  to  point 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  relative  situation  of  each  individual  plant,  with  re^rard  to 
the  tendency  to  self-preservation.  With  such  a  fulness  of  life,  and  such  a  vigorous  striving 
at  development,  even  so  rich  and  fertile  a  soil  as  this  is  not  capable  of  furnishing  the  neccs- 
■ary  nourishment  in  sufficient  abundance;  hence  those  gigantic  trees  are  in  a  constunt 
struggle  for  their  own  preservation,  and  impede  each  other's  growth,  still  more  than  do  the 
trees  in  our  forests.  Even  the  stems  which  have  attained  a  considerable  hei^'ht,  and  rciiuirs 
a  large  supply  of  nutriment,  fe|I  the  influence  of  their  stronger  neighbours,  are  suddenly 
arrested  in  their  growth  by  bemg  deprived  of  the  requisite  juices,  and  thus  become,  in  a 
short  time,  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which  lead  them  to  a  rapid  dissolution. 
Thus  we  see  the  noblest  trees,  after  suffering  an  atrophy  of  some  months*  duration,  eaten 
away  by  ants  and  other  insects,  seized  with  decay  from  the  root  to  the  summit,  til),  to  the 
terror  of  the  solitary  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  they  fall  down  with  a  tremendous  crash.  In 
general  it  is  remarked  that  stems  which  stand  singly,  among  several  of  a  different  kind, 
are  more  easily  kept  down  by  the  latter.  When,  at  some  future  period,  a  regular  system 
of  forest  cultivation,  which,  indeed,  has  not  yet  been  thought  of  in  these  thinly  peopled 
woods,  shall  be  introduced,  it  will  be  found  necessary,  not  so  much  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  trees  close  together,  as  to  take  care  that  they  stand  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each 
other. 

Brazil  nuts  are  the  iVuit  of  Bertholletia  excelsa,  (Jig.  068.)  one  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  of  the  New  World,  and  which  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
as  the  almond  and  walnut  are  grrwn  in  Europe.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  weight  of  the 
fVuit  is  so  enormous,  that  at  the  period  when  it  fiills,  the  savage  natives  dare  not  enter  the 
forests  without  covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a  strong  buckler  of  wood.  The 
people  of  Esmeraldas  stiil  describe  the  dangers  which  they  run,  when  this  fruit,  which  is 
as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  whose  shell  is  so  hard  as  almost  to  defy  the  sharpest  instru- 
roent,  drops  from  a  height  of  fiily  or  sixty  feet  The  produce  is  abundant,  each  containing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  large  and  weM-flavoared  kernels.  Humboldt  declares  himself  to  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  procuring  Brazil  nuts  during  his  voyage  on  the  Orinoco.  He  and 
his  party  h&  1  subsisted  for  three  months  on  bad  chocolate  and  boiled  rice  without  butter  or 
salt,  when  they  procured  a  quantity  of  the  Bertholletia  excelsa,  which  the  Indians  had  just 
been  gathering  in  the  month  of  June.  The  Portuguese  of  Para  have  long  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  these  nuts,  which  they  export  to  Guiana,  Lisbon,  and  England ;  and 
the  oil  extracted  from  them  is  much  esteemed  in  Brazil.  A  French  privateer  captured, 
during  the  war,  an  English  vessel,  loaded  with  Brazil  nuts,  which  were  purchased  by  a 
merchant  of  Rouen,  who  found  the  oil  they  afforded  so  preferable  for  burning  to  that  ex- 
tracted from  any  European  fruit,  that  he  wrote  to  Paris  to  enquire  the  botanical  name  of  the 
tree  that  bore  these  nuts,  and  for  mformation  as  to  its  native  country,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  larger  supply. 


Brazil  Num. 


Cephulii  Ipeoaeuanht. 


The  Brazil  Wood  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  Crssalpinia  brasiliensis ;  and  Rosewood, 
now  so  well  known  and  extensively  employed  as  an  ornamental  material  for  furniture,  that 
•fa  Jacaranda. 

Balsam  of  Copaiva  is  afforded  by  the  genus  Copaifera. 

Ipecacuanha,  the  true  Brazilian  drug,  respecting  which  there  has  been  so  much  discus- 
sion, is  the  root  of  the  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha  of  Richard  (Jig,  969=)=  ItJ»  discovery  is  due 
to  tlie  native  Brazilians.  Marcgraaff  and  Pison  were  the  first  who  made  it  known  in  Europe, 
and  experiments  proved  the  utility  of  this  truly  valuable  drug.  Their  description,  however, 
was  so  defective  that  Ipecacuanha  was  long  used  before  the  plant  that  produced  it  was 
known:  till  in  1^00,  Dr.  A.  Gomes  brought  flowering  specimens  to  Europe,  which  Brotero 
described  in  the  'Fraruactiona  of  the  Linnaan  Society,  and  thus  set  all  uncertainty  at  rest. 
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The  use  of  Ipecacuanha  is  too  universal  to  render  a  long  detail  of  its  qualities  necessary. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  is  emetic  and  sudorific,  and  useful  in  chronic  catarrh,  strengthen- 
ing the  digestive  organs,  and  curing  the  dysentery.  A  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  Ipeca- 
cuanha at  Rio  Janeiro.  According  to  Gomes,  430  arrobas  were  exported  in  1795,  and  314 
in  1800.  The  substance  is  easily  recognised,  and  this  is  the  only  ipecacuanha  actually  sent 
abroad  from  the  capital  of  Brazil ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  roots  of  lonidium  Ipecacuanlia, 
still  less  those  of  lonidium  parviflorum,  which  grows  in  a  very  distant  province,  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  true  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha.  Though  this  latter  has  been  exterminated 
in  the  environs  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  near  most  of  the  large  towns,  it  is  still  very  common  in 
many  spots;  but  the  practice  of  pulling  up  the  plant  indiscriminately,  whether  the  seeds  be 
ripe  or  otherwise,  with  the  daily  diminution  of  the  virgin  woods,  where  it  grew  abundantly, 
cannot  fail  to  render  it  scarce ;  and  it  were  most  desirable  that  some  plan  fbr  cultivating 
it  were  adopted.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  seeds  or  runners ;  and  it  requires  no  care, 
if  grown  under  the  shade  of  large  trees ;  but  an  artificial  shelter  would  be  necessary,  if  it 
were  cultivated  in  open  spots. 

Cacao,  probably  an  aboriginal  native  of  Brazil,  though  extensively  cultivated  in  other 
warm  countries,  is  the  fruit  of  the  Theobroma  or  Chocolate  tree  {Jiff.  970.).     The  latter, 

which  is  an  Indian  appellation,  is  derived  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  Choco,  where  the  Cacao  is  much  grown ; 
and  so  fond  are  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  ladies,  more 
especially  the  nuns  and  devotas,  of  this  national  beverage, 
that  the  temporary  want  of  it  is  considered  quite  a  misfor- 
tune ;  almost  as  heavy  as  the  loss  of  tobacco.  Such  inveter- 
ate smokers  are  the  fair  Popayaneja^,  that  when  the  posses- 
sion  of  Cauca  by  the  patriot  army  cut  off  their  supply  of 
this  article  and  of  sugar,  they  used  to  send  their  slaves  to 
pick  up  such  ends  of  cigars  as  had  been  dropped  in  the 
streets;  and  when  they  had  exhausted  all  the  caramelas 
and  syrups  of  the  apothecaries'  shops  in  sweetening  their 
indispensable  chocolate,  they  bethought  themselves  of  boil- 
ing dried  figs,  and  using  the  sweet  liquor  thus  obtained,  as 
a  substitute  for  sugar.  The  generic  name  Theobroma  (food 
of  the  gods),  was  conferred  on  this  tree  by  Linnajus,  to  mark  his  opinion  of  the  excellence 
of  its  seeds ;  though  Benzoni,  who  travelled  in  South  America  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
formed  a  different  estimate  of  its  merits,  and  declared  that  chocolate  was  "  a  drink  fitter  for 
a  pig  than  a  man."  The  Cacao  is  the  kernel  of  this  tree,  which  it  is  customary  to  bury  for 
forty  days,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  its  acrid  flavour:  many  aromatic  ingredients,  especially 
Vanilla,  being  added  to  do  away  its  native  nauseous  taste — "  Le  moelleux  Cacao  s'embaume 
de  Vanille,"  according  to  the  author  of  Les  Jardins. 

The  following  is  the  process  used  by  the  chemist,  M.  Cadet,  in  preparing  Chocolate.  The 
Cacao  seeds  are  roasted  like  coffee  beans,  either  in  an  iron  pan  or  a  cylinder ;  and,  when 
half  cold,  are  spread  on  a  table,  and  bruised  with  a  wooden  rolling-pin,  to  remove  the  aril- 
lus :  then  they  are  winnowed,  sifled,  and  cleansed.  When  the  kernels  are  perfectly  purifi- 
ed, they  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  of  heated  iron  over  burning  charcoal,  and  thus  reduced  to 
a  coarse  paste,  which  is  set  to  cool  on  a  marble  slab.  A  second  rolling  is  bestowed  with  a 
steel  cyhnder  on  a  smooth  freestone,  and  as  soon  as  the  paste  becomes  sufficiently  smooth, 
it  is  mixed  with  sugar  in  a  hot  basin  and  poured  into  tin  moulds.  Cadet  mixed  8  lbs.  of  the 
Caracca  Cacao,  which  is  the  finest  kind,  with  2  lbs.  of  the  third  kind  (Island  Cacao),  and 
6  lbs.  of  powdered  sugar.  The  addition  of  ginger,  cloves,  and  pimento,  and  even  musk  and 
ambergris,  commonly  given  in  America,  renders  chocolate,  which  is  by  no  means  easy  of 
digestion,  still  more  heating  and  exciting.  Cadet  recommends  that  only  2  oz.  of  cinnamon 
and  3  oz.  of  vanilla  should  be  put  into  20  lbs.  of  plain  chocolate  paste.  Chocolate  is  not 
very  much  consumed  in  England  and  the  United  States ;  it  is  in  greater  esteem  in  Prance ; 
it  forms  the  ordinary  breakfast  in  Spain ;  and  in  Mexico,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  is  not 
considered  an  object  of  luxury,  but  of  prime  necessity. 

The  botany  of  the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  namely,  Guiana  and  Colombia,  is  far 
less  known  than  that  of  Brazil.  Guiana  presents  a  singular  appearance  as  you  approach  it 
from  the  sea,  being  remarkably  low  for  a  great  extent  towards  the  interior,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  discovered,  even  firom  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel,  until  close  to  it  It  then  presents  a 
curious  fringed  aspect ;  for  nothing  but  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  by  which  the  land  is  cover- 
ed are  visible  on  the  horizon,  apparently  floating  in  the  air;  being  seen  through  the  medium 
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of  an  atmosphc 

climate  from  a  humid  soil.  "  Up  the  Orinoco,"  says  the  lively  author  of  Campaigns  and 
Cruises  in  South  America,  "  the  scenery  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  and,  when  viewed  from  a 
ehip's  deck  as  she  glides  slowly  along  the  smooth  water,  presents  a  magnificent  movmg 
panorama.  The  banks  on  each  side  are  covered  with  impervious  forests  of  majestic  trees, 
chained  to  each  other,  as  it  were,  by  the  Bejuco  or  gigantic  creeping  plant  of  SouUi  America, 
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which  grows  to  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  cable.  These  ancient  trees,  when  decayed 
throuffh  length  of  years  (for  the  axe  of  the  woodsman  has  never  yet  resounded .  in  these 
wilds),  are  supported  upright  by  these  enormous  plants,  which  bear  a  striking  reseinblunce 
to  the  huge  water-snakes  that  lurk  in  the  swamps  beneatli.  T,here  are  many  otiicr  pam- 
•itical  plants  which  bear  flowers  of  various  brilliant  colours,  forming  festoons  on  the  trees  to 
which  they  cling.  Among  the  branches,  monkeys  of  every  description  gambol  and  follow 
the  vessel,  springing  from  tree  to  tree  by  means  of  the  Bcjuco,  which  has  obtained,  from  this 
circumstance,  its  Indian  name  of  monkey's  ladder.  The  most  conspicuous  among  this  mis- 
chievous tribe  is  the  araguuto,  a  large  red  monkey,  always  seen  in  herds,  the  young  ones 
clinging  to  their  mother  s  shoulders.  These  are  very  destructive  among  the  plantations, 
where  tliey  pull  up  and  destroy  more  roots  and  fruit  than  they  eat  or  carry  away.  Their 
howling  during  the  night  is  much  louder  than  could  be  considered  possible,  considering  the 
size  of  the  anuniil.  The  noise  they  make  may  be  easily  fancied  to  proceed  from  panthcrii, 
or  other  large  beasts  of  prey.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  three  English  Moldiorti,  whu 
had  deserted  from  Angostura,  were  so  terrified  by  the  noises  made  by  these  animals  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  tiiat  they  hailed  the  boats  in  which  the  other  troops  were,  unil  Iwj^ged 
to  be  taken  on  board,  declaring  that  they  were  surrounded  by  tigers.  Parrots  and  mai.-uwd, 
with  toucans  and  other  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  complete  this  splendid  picture,  aiul  fill 
the  air  with  their  discordant  screams,  to  which  the  metallic  note  of  the  darra  or  bell-hird, 
responds  at  measured  inter/als ;  at  one  moment  sounding  close  to  the  ear,  and  the  next, 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  Up  the  small  creeks,  which  are  completely  embowered  l-y 
magnificent  evergreens,  are  seen  pelicans,  spoonbills,  and  garzons,  or  gigantic  crancn,  ail 
busily  employed  in  fishing.  When  to  this  is  added  the  occasional  appearance  of  that  tyrant 
of  the  stream,  the  alligator,  floating  in  conscious  superiority  among  the  bulky  manatis  and 
the  more  agile  toninos,  which  are  incessantly  rising  and  blowing  in  shoals,  the  scene  may 
be  somewhat  imagined,  but  cannot  be  adequately  described." 

Among  the  many  medicinal  and  poisohous  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
one  of  the  most  singular  is  a  species  of  Bejuco,  which,  when  properly  administered,  proves 
a  powerful  preservative  from  the  effects  attending  the  bite  of  every  description  of  poisonous 
serpents.  It  even  appears  to  deprive  these  reptiles  either  of  the  power  or  inclination  to  use 
their  &ng8.  Some  of  the  leaves  and  small  branches  are  pounded,  and  applied  in  this  state 
as  a  cataplasm  to  both  arms ;  the  skin  having  been  previously  scarified  freely  above  the 
elbows.  This  s])ecies  of  inoculation  is  repeated  at  stated  intervals;  the  juice  of  the  bruised 
plant,  diluted  with  water,  being  also  occasionally  drunk.  Several  soldiers,  belonging  to 
tSeneral  Zedeno's  division  of  the  patriot  army,  had  undergone  this  treatment,  and  frequc'ly 
found  the  advantage  they  thus  had  acquired.  They  were  thereby  enabled  to  take  shelter  in 
deserted  huts,  which  others  dared  not  enter,  for  fear  of  the  snakes  always  lurking  in  such 
places;  although  those  men  could  bring  them  out  in  their  hands  without  sustaining  nny 
injury.  No  deception  was  practised,  iw^i-  any  reward  Asked  or  expected,  for  exhibiting  their 
skill  in  destroying  these  reptiles.  The  Sarsaparilla  grows  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in 
great  abundance.  Some  of  the  creeks  are  so  full  of  it,  that  the  natives  come  to  them  lor 
leagues  around,  to  bathe,  and  drink  the  water,  which  tlicy  assert  to  be  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  the  virtues  of  tlie  plant  to  effect  cures  in  many  obstinate  chronic  complaints. 

Among  the  splendid  parasitic  orchideous  plants,  which  invest  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead  trunks  of  the  forest  trees  with  verdure  and  blossoms  not.  their  own,  is  the  Vanilla  {V. 
aromntica)  {fig.  971.);  the  fruit  of  which  is  so  well  known  for  its  very  sweet  and  balsamic 
odour,  and  its  warm,  pungent,  and  highly  agreeable  taste.     A  volatile  and  odoriferous  oil  is 

extracted  from  it,  which  both  water  and  alcohol  take  up. 
Three  kmds  of  vanilla  are  distinguished  in  commerce : 
the  Pompona  or  Bova,  which  has  very  thick,  swollen, 
and  strong-scented  pods ;  the  Vanilla  de  Ley,  or  legiti- 
mate vanilla,  which  is  the  best,  and  has  slender  and  very 
fragrant  pods,  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  neither  black  nor 
red,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  gummy :  of  this  kind  it  is 
requisita  that  the  packet  of  fitly  should  weigh  at  least 
five  ounces,  that  which  carries  down  eight  ounces  being 
considered  «o6rc  buena,  or  superexcellent.  The  fra- 
grant scent  of  this  latter  kind  produces  an  intoxicating 
or  drowsy  effect ;  the  fresh  pod  being  filled  with  an  oily 
fluid,  replete  with  innumerable  small  black  seeds.  The 
third  sort  is  called  Bastard  Vanilla,  and  is  the  won:t  of 
all.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  kinds  are  but  varieties, 
arising  from  soil,  culture,  degree  of  maturity,  and  per- 
haps mode  of  preparation.  According  to  Aublet,  the 
following  is  the  process  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana  subject  the  vanilla.— When  a 
dozen  or  more  pods  are  gathered,  they  string  them  as  quickly  as  possible  near  the  peduncle, 
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and  bleach  them  instantaneoualy,  by  dipping  them  into  boiling  water.  Then  they  are  nung 
up  in  the  open  uir  exposed  to  the  aun,  and  tlie  following  day  sinoared  with  oil,  to  prevent 
their  shrinking  or  drying  too  fust  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  bind  them  round  with  an  oiled 
thread,  that  the  pods  may  not  split  open.  While  lianging  up,  the  8U|>erabundant  viscous  fluid 
flo.v8  from  tho  point  which  is  downwards,  and  they  lose  their  clamminess,  and  become  brown 
wrinkled,  soil,  and  nhrunk  to  a  quarter  of  their  former  size.  In  this  state  they  are  rubbed 
with  oily  hands  and  deposited  in  a  varnished  pot,  to  keep  them  fresh.  In  the  torrid  parts  of 
America,  it  were  most  easy  to  cultivate  vanilla,  and  to  produce  much  larger  quantities  than 
art  now  ubtainiible ;  but  the  inhabitants  only  collect  such  truit  ns  is  tbund  on  the  wild  plants, 
whicti  are  conlincd  to  the  shores  of  creeks  and  other  swampy  spots  liable  to  occasional  inun- 
(lalmn.  Thitre  the  vanilla  twines  over  the  stems  of  the  mangrove,  and  flowers  in  the  month 
ol  May,  bearing  its  fruit  in  September.  The  use  of  vanilla  should  be  confined  to  persona 
of  feeble  constitutions ;  its  heating  and  irritable  qualities  would  render  it  dangerous  to  such 
as  are  liable  to  feverish,  inflammatory,  or  cutaneous  symptoms.  It  ia  used  m  cakes,  lemon- 
ade, sherbet,  and  ice ;  but  especially  tbr  giving  a  flavour  to  chocolate. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum. 

The  Bixa  Orellana,  or  Arnotta,  which  yields  the  dye  with  which  cheeses  are  coloured  red, 
arrives  to  the  stature  of  a  large  tree  in  Guiana. 

Quassia,  that  intensely  bitter  drug,  is  the  wood  of  Quassia  amara. 

The  Cannon-ball  Tree  {Couroupita  guianensis)  is  a  striking  plant,  an  inhabitant  of  Gui- 
ana, remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms  and  for  the  magnitude  of  its  fruit. 
The  tree  grows  to  50  or  60  feet  iiigh,  covered  with  foliage  that  is  mixed  with  racemes  of 
flowers,  pometimes  containing  a  hundred  highly  fragrant  blossoms,  of  a  lovely  crimson  red 
colour,  succeeded  by  enormous  fruits.  The  fallen  shells  or  husks  that  strew  the  ground,  so 
nearly  resemble  a  cannon-ball,  that  one  might  easily  imagine  a  company  of  artillery  had 
bivouacked  in  its  shade.  If  we  may  trust  in  the  poetic  language  of  M.  Descourtilz,  Flore 
Pittoresque  el  Medicate  des  Antilles,  the  noise  these  fruits  make  in  falling  affords  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  name.  "  Beneath  a  pure  and  dazzling  sky,"  says  he,  "  gracefulness  ia 
ever  united  to  the  magnificence  of  nature;  there  the  hidden  streams  only  reveal  their  pre- 
sence in  gentle  murmurs,  or  by  the  silvery  light  that  they  cast  upon  the  rocks,  or  the  soft 
sound  with  which  they  trickle  through  the  grass,  or  the  increased  verdure  with  which  they 
endow  the  plants.  But  when  tho  silence  of  nature  is  broken  by  those  violent  hurricanes 
which  too  often,  in  the  torrid  zone,  blast  all  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator,  you  may  hear  the 
report  of  the  fruits  of  the  cannon-ball  tree,  whose  bursting  produces  an  oft-repeated  echo, 
and  resembles  the  rolling  fire  of  a  discharge  of  artillery."  The  shell  is  used  in  South  Ame- 
rica for  domestic  purposes,  as  the  calabash.  The  pulp  contains  sugar,  gum,  malic,  citric,  and 
tartaric  acids,  and  is  employed  to  afford  a  refreshing  drink  in  fevers;  but  in  the  perfectly 
ripe  state,  it  exceeds  whatever  is  filthy,  stinking,  and  abominable  in  nature;  yet  the  scent 
is  remarkably  vinoui;,  and  so  permanent,  that  on  examining  some  portions  of  the  fruit  that 
had  been  preserved  in  rum  two  or  three  years,  the  native  odour  of  the  plant  was  found  to  be 
60  strong,  as  to  render  the  apartment  almost  insupportable.  Insects  revel  in  this  filthy  and 
disgusting  pulp.  Beetles  and  earwigs  feed  upon  it ;  while  the  formicas  find  shelter  in  the 
hollow  of  the  shells. 

Among  the  palms,  the  Manicot  Palm  and  the  Cokarita  are  the  most  celebrated. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  Yam,  which  are  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries,  though 
only  natives  of  intertropical  India,  we  have  spoken  more  fully  in  treating  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  they  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food 
to  the  natives. 

Batatas,  or  sweet  Potatoes,  are  the  fleshy,  spindle-shaped  roots  of  a  Convolvulus  (C.  Ba- 
tatas). There  are  several  varieties,  the  culture  being  easy,  and  the  plant  bearing  Batatas  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  those  put  into  the  ground  in  February  being  fit  for  use  from  June  to 
March  of  the  following  year.  In  the  South  of  France,  the  Convolvulus  Batatas  is  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  situation  and  light  soil,  but  a  hotbed  is  requisite  for  its  growth  in 
more  northern  countries.  This  root  is  nourishing  and  of  easy  digestion ;  and  forms  a  staple 
article  of  food  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  especially  Guiana.  There  are  various 
modes  of  cooking  it,  either  made  into  cakes,  boiled,  or  baked ;  but  the  best  way  for  preserv- 
ing ita  genuine  flavour  is  to  steam  the  roots  or  to  bake  them  under  the  ashes.  This  is  the 
kind  of  potato  which  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  as  possessing  stimulating  properties  (in  his 
comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor),  and  not  the  root  of  Solanum  tuberosum,  which 
was  unknown  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  great  English  dramatist.  The  Batatas  contain  a 
greut  (leal  of  saccharine  matter,  and  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  distillation,  afford  an 
alcohol,  of  which  many  of  the  South  American  nations  are  but  too  fond.  The  foliage  is 
iiiiicii  relished  by  cattle ;  and  cows  that  are  fed  upon  it  yield  an  increased  and  improved 
quantity  of  milk. 

Cassava  bread  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  abundantly  prepared  than  in  Guiana.  It  is  pro- 
duced  from  the  root  of  the  Jatropha  Manihot  (jUg.  972.),  and  in  the  following  manner: — ^The 
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root  is  rasped  on  larg^e  tin  or  wooden  grraters,  fixed  on  benches,  behind  which  the  women 
^^  employed  in  niuking  it  stand  in  rows,    A  sufficient  quantity 

v/«        ^SlL  havingf  been  rasped  tor  one  time  (as  the  surplus  would  ter. 

ment  and  spoil),  they  put  it  in  long  circular  baskeUot'  plaited 
rushes,  about  10  le<>t  longr,  and  0  inches  in  diameter,  called 
mangueras.  These  are  hung  up,  with  weighu  attached  to 
the  lower  end,  which  draw  tiie  plaited  work  tight  tojretiier, 
diminishing  its  capacity,  and  squeezing  out  the  juice.  When 
all  the  fluid  is  extracted,  the  mangueras  are  emptied  of  their 
contents  on  raw  hides,  laid  in  the  sun,  where  Uie  cuam 
flour  soon  dries.    It  is  then  baked  on  smooth  plates,  made 

/^^''^f^5^flf^\^^^^^^ii.  ^^^  ''^"y*  *      *  "'"*  ^™  below.     This  is  the  most  diffi. 

r   a/ iifiwZffllVm  >a\  cult  part  of  the  process.     The  coarse  flour  is  laid  perfectly 

dry  on  the  hot  plates,  where  the  women,  with  a  dexterity 
only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  spread  it  out  in  a  round  and 
very  thin  layer,  nearly  the  size  of  the  plate  it  is  laid  on. 
Jtuophi  Maaihot  rpj^.^  ^^^^  ^^  merely  with  a  piece  of  calabash,  which  they 

keep  in  constant  motion ;  pressing  gently  every  part  of  the  surface,  until  the  heat  has  united 
the  meal  into  a  cake,  without  in  the  least  altering  its  colour  or  scorching  it  Their  method 
of  turning  a  cassava  cake  of  that  size  resembles  sleight  of  hand ;  for  they  eflfect  it  witli  two 
pieces  of  split  cane,  without  breaking  it,  though  scarcely  so  thick  as  a  dollar,  and  only  as 
yet  half  cemented  together,  and  of  a  substance  always  brittle,  especially  when  wanned. 
This  bread  is  very  nourishing,  and  will  melt  to  a  jelly  in  a  liquid ;  but  it  is  dangerous  if  eaten 
in  anv  quantity  when  dry,  as  it  swells,  on  being  moistened,  to  many  times  its  original  bulk. 
It  will  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time,  if  preserved  in  a  dry  place.  The  expresHed  juice 
deposits,  afler  standing  ror  some  time,  a  fine  white  starch,  which,  when  made  into  jelly,  ii 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  prepared  from  the  arrow-root 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Jatropha  Manihot  belongs  to  a  highly  poisonous  tribo,  and 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  species,  it  cannot  but  excite  astonishment  to  tind 
tliat  it  yet  yields  so  abundant  a  flour,  rendered  innocent  by  the  art  of  man,  and  affording 
nourishment  to  many  thousands  in  South  America.  Even  in  our  own  country  it  is  largely 
imported  and  served  up  at  table,  under  the  name  of  Tapioca.  Such  is  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  juice  of  Manioc,  that  it  sometimes  occasions  death  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  thus  many 
of  the  unhappy  Indians  destroyed  their  Spanish  persecutors.  A  Surinam  physician  adinin< 
istered  it,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  dogs  and  cats,  who  died  after  twenty-five  minutes  ot 
dreadful  agony.  Dissection  proved  tliat  it  operated  by  means  of  the  nervous  system  alone, 
an  opinion  confirmed  by  thirty-six  drops  being  afterwards  given  to  a  criminal.  These  had 
scarcely  reached  the  stomach  when  such  torments  and  convulsions  ensued,  that  the  man 
expired  in  six  minutes ;  three  hours  afterwards  the  body  was  opened,  when  the  stomach  was 
found  shrunk  to  half  its  natural  size ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  fatal  principle  resides 
in  a  volatile  substance,  which  may  be  dissipated  by  heat,  as  indeed  is  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  mode  of  preparing  the  root  for  food.  The  root  of  manioc  is  also  the  basis  of  several 
fermented  liquors,  and  the  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten.  An  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
Jatropha  Manihot  yields  nourishment  to  more  persons  than  six  acres  cultivated  with  wheat 
A  delicate  aromatic  seed  is  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Tonquin  Bean.  This 
is  the  seed  of  Dipterix  odorata. 

.  Among  the  numerous  interesting  plants  of  South  America,  two  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice;  the  Cow  Tree  and  the  Arracacha.  The  first  of  these  {Oalactodendron  utile  of 
Humboldt)  is  almost  confined  to  the  coast  Cordillera  near  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo.  Hum- 
boldt had  often  heard  of  this  tree,  and  been  assured  that  the  negroes  on  the  turm,  who  drank 
plentifully  of  this  vegetable  milk,  regarded  it  as  wholesome :  but  so  acrid  and  poisonous  are 
all  other  lactescent  trees,  that  nothing  but  experience  convinced  him  that  the  virtues  of  tlie 
Palo  de  Vaca  are  not  exaggerated.  The  tree  is  handsome,  with  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Star  Apple  {Chryspphyllum  Cainito).  When  incisions  are  made  in  the  trunk,  an  abundant 
gummy  and  thick  milk  exudes,  which  difluses  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell.  Humboldt  drank 
a  large  quantity  of  this  milk,  ni^ht  and  morning,  without  experiencing  any  disagreeable 
efl'ect  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid  being  the  only  thing  tiiat  was  unpleasant.  The  negroes  soak 
their  Maize  or  Cassava  bread  in  it ;  and  give  the  name  of  cheese  to  the  curdy,  tough,  mem- 
branaceous substance  which  collects  on  the  surface,  after  some  days'  exposure  to  the  air. 
Humboldt  says:*— "Among  the  many  curious  phenomena  that  I  beheld  during  my  journey, 
tliere  was  hardly  any  that  struck  my  imagination  so  forcibly  as  the  Cow  Tree.  Every  thing 
connected  with  milk  and  with  farinaceous  food  inspires  us  with  interest,  and  reminds  us  of 
our  helpless  infancy.  Ancient  and  modern  nations  have  felt  n  religious  veneration  for  grain; 
and  milk  seems  exclusively  an  animal  production.  Such  being  our  first  impressions,  the  sur- 
prise tliat  seizes  the  mind  at  the  sight  of  such  a  tree  is  but  natural.     It  grows  on  the  rocky 
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tide  o(  a  mountain,  scarcelv  insinuatinnf  its  roots  in  the  stone.  For  many  monthsi,  not  a 
ihower  of  rain  falls  on  its  dry  and  coriaceous  leaves,  the  branches  seem  dry  and  dead ;  but 
pierce  the  trunk,  and  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk  flows.  At  sunrise,  this  vegetable  suiiroe 
Is  most  abundant;  then  the  blacks  and  native  people  hurry  from  all  parts,  provide<l  with 
kgB,  to  catch  the  milk,  which  turns  yellow  and  thick  on  the  surface.  Some  drink  it  on  the 
ipot,  and  otlicrs  carry  it  to  their  children,  till  one  might  fancy  that  a  cowherd  was  dihtri- 
buting  to  his  family  the  milk  of  the  flock."  From  this  extraordinary  fluid.  Dr.  Thomson 
liaB  extracted  a  new  substance,  which  he  calls  Galactine. 

The  Arracacha  (Arracacia  esculenla,  Bot.  Magazine,  t.  3092.)  is  a  productive  and  hardy 
root,  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  of  easy  digestion.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  hilly  country,  and  ia 
particularly  cultivated  near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  where  it  is  planted  in  the  same  manner  aa 
potatoes,  to  whidi  it  is  preferred,  resembling,  in  shape  and  taste,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
The  natives  frequently  use  it,  together  with  maize,  for  making  that  celebrated  Indian  beve- 
rage calW  chica,  which  is  commonly  drunk  by  the  mountaineers.  The  roots  are  irregularly 
shaped,  »nd  adhere  in  clusters  to  the  original  plant.  The  culture  of  the  Arracacha  root  has 
lately  bren  extended  to  Jamaica,  the  climate  of  which  seems  perfectly  suited  to  its  nature. 
The  wJl  tvhich  suits  yams  appears  equally  adapted  to  the  Arracacha. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

T^r  Zoology  of  Brazil  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  know  not  how  to  convey  an  adequate 
idei  of  its  magnificence  or  its  richn  t.  Yet,  if  we  view  it  in  reference  to  that  of  any  other 
rcrion  of  e(|ual  extent,  it  is  beyond  liispute  the  tnost  splendid  in  the  world.  This  extraor- 
diwrv  luxuriance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Now 
World,  but  more  particularly  of  its  intertropical  regions,  has  been  the  astonishment  and 
adaiiralion  of  all  who  have  visited  its  shores.  But  no  one  has  more  happily  illustrated,  with 
every  appearance  of  truth,  the  probable  causes  of  this  fecundity,  than  the  celebrated  Hum- 
boldt "The  narrowness,"  observes  this  accomplished  traveller,  "of  this  variously  indented 
codtinent,  its  great  extension  towards  the  icy  pole,  the  wide  ocean  over  which  the  tropical 
winds  blow,  the  flatness  of  the  eastern  coasts,  the  currents  of  cold  sea-water  which  flow 
northwards  from  the  Terra  del  Fuego  towards  Peru ;  the  number  of  mountains,  the  sourcea 
of  countless  springs,  and  whose  snow-clad  summits  tower  above  the  clouds ;  the  abundance 
of  large  streams,  which,  afler  many  windings,  always  seek  the  remotest  coast ;  deserts 
without  (naked)  sand,  therefore  the  less  heated ;  impenetrable  forests  which  cover  the  well- 
watered  plains  near  the  equator,  and  which  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  nrKmn- 
tains  and  the  water  are  most  remote,  exhale  immense  masses  of  imbibed  or  self-producing 
water :  all  these  circumstances  give  to  the  flat  portion  of  America  a  climate  which,  by  its 
moisture  and  coolness,  forms  a  surprising  contrast  with  that  of  Africa.  To  these  causes  are 
to  be  ascribed  that  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  that  exuberant  foliage,  which 
forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  New  Continent." 

In  applying  these  philosophic  observations  to  Brazil,  some  modifications  must  be  made,  and 
some  exceptions  pointed  out.  Two  years  spent  in  traversing  these  enchanting  regions,  and 
exploring  their  zoological  treasures,  enable  us  to  state  the  following  particulars  from  personal 
observation.  Vegetation,  indeed,  covers  every  portion  of  this  immense  empire,  but  in  very 
different  degrees,  and  with  some  remarkable  modifications.  A  stupendous  range  of  virgin 
forests  may  be  said  to  extend  from  one  extremity  of  Brazil  to  the  other,  running  parallel 
with  the  coast,  and  fbrn'ing  a  magnificent  beit  between  that  and  the  interior :  here  the  soil 
is  uncommonly  rich,  being  principally  vegetable  mould,  or  a  fat  red  loam.  In  these  virgin 
forests  vegetation  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance :  they  produce  all  the  large  timber  trees) ; 
and  the  ground,  when  cleared  for  cultivation,  gives  an  amazing  increase.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  traveller  pass  beyond  these  limits,  than  he  meets  with  a  totally  difl'erent  country. 
The  Sertam  districts  then  commence ;  a  name  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  Brazilians  to 
ail  inland  parts  situated  beyond  the  virgin  forests  of  the  coast ;  nevertheless,  the  natives 
give  more  accurate  distinctions  to  the  different  features  of  the  interior.  The  names  of 
Campo  and  Tabtilara  are  applied  to  those  extensive  and  somewhat  elevated  plains  which  are 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  or  interspersed,  like  a  park,  at  short  distances,  with  low  and  oflen 
stunted  evergreens.  Clear  of  underwood,  and  open  to  the  traveller  in  every  direction,  these 
plains  are  frequently  broken  by  narrow  valleys,  or  gentle  hollows,  where  the  trees  become 
rather  higher  and  acquire  a  more  flourishing  growth,  thus  forming  woods;  yet  they  are  so 
matted  with  an  underwood  of  cacti,  bromeliro,  and  other  spiny  shrubs  ond  plants,  as  to  be 
almost  impassable  to  any  but  the  hunter.  These  dry  woods  are  termed  Catingns.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  in  all  these  situations  is  more  or  less  sandy,  and,  although 
never  destitute  of  verdure,  the  vegetation  can  S'jarcely  be  called  luxuriant,  particularly 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  coast  and  the  majestic  virgin  forests  which  border  its  shores. 
These  observations  are  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  mines, 
but  are  descriptive,  with  little  voriation,  of  all  those  provinces  north  of  Minas  Geraes,  It 
IS  this  diversity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  which  so  naturally  influences  the  distribution 
of  its  animals  oa  well  as  its  vegetables.     The  number  and  variety  of  insects  towards  the 
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ooMt  is  inconceivable ;  moiiture  and  shade,  with  rich  and  soft  vegetable  juices,  seem  camn. 
tial  to  numerous  tribes ;  but  on  the  campos  and  tabularas,  and  in  the  catinf^a  wcxxIb,  where 
the  soil  is  dry  and  hot.  water  scarce,  and  the  tblia^^e  harsh  and  stunted,  insects  really  iippetr 
to  be  scarce;  tor  the  traveller  may  Journey  onwanis  tor  hours,  without  being  attrnotcd  b? 
tlie  appearance  of  a  butterfly.  The  birds,  indeed,  are  much  more  numerouH,  purtioularly 
those  of  the  Tanager  family,  as  these  derive  their  principal  food  from  the  smnll  fniilH  and 
berries  wliicli  tlie  catingu  trees  produce  in  abundance.  Out  we  must  no  lon^^er  dwell  on 
these  general  peculiuritiet),  however  interesting,  but  proceed  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  those  tribea 
most  remarkiible  in  the  zoology  of  Brazil. 

Among  the  Quadrupeds,  we  are  struck  with  the  number  and  variety  of  Monkeys  and 
Bats.  The  sutyr-iike  Apes  and  Buboiuis  of  the  Uld  World  far  exceed  in  size  any  of  their 
*ril)>!  yet  diswuvered  in  America;  neither  are  the  genera  of  this  continent  similar  tothwe 
of  Atrica  or  of  India ;  all  have  tails,  but  are  without  cheek  pouches  or  naked  callosities  un 
tlieir  buttocks.  The  Howling  Monkeys  {Mycetea  111.)  live  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
virgin  forests,  and  are  heard  morning  and  evening  sending  forth  such  tremendous  ivnd  fright- 
ful howls,  as  to  impress  the  listener  with  the  idea  of  the  sound  proceeding  from  some  gij^n< 
tic  and  ferocious  animal.  The  Ursine  Howling  Monkey  (AT.  ursina  Humb.)  is  of  this 
description,  and  although  small,  its  voice,  louder  than  that  of  a  bear,  is  perfectly  terrili( 
Monkeys  are  only  abundant  in  the  virgin  forests :  they  live  entirely  among  the  loftiest 
trees;  and  their  tails,  being  prehensile,  give  them  an  additional  facility  in  leaping  and  jump- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  No  less  than  sixty>five  species  are 
described  as  natives  of  Brazil  and  the  regions  adjacent 

The  Bats  are  surprisingly  numerous ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  powerfiil  instruments  to  keep 
within  due  limits  the  myriads  of  flying  insects :  some,  however,  live  almost  entirely  upon 
firuits,  while  others,  like  the  deadly  vampire  of  the  East,  enter  the  cattle  stables,  and  even 
the  huts  of  men,  and  suck  the  blood  of  both.  We  have  more  than  once  had  a  horse  or 
mule  so  much  weakened  by  these  animals  during  the  night,  as  to  be  incapable  of  travelling. 

The  ferocious  Quadrupeds  are  mostly  small,  and,  although  of  many  species,  they  appear 
to  be  few  in  number,  and  are  fearful  of  man.  The  largest  are  the  Puma  and  tLe  Jaguar, 
the  last  being  a  most  formidable  animal.  There  are,  besides,  several  small  and  elegantly 
marked  Tiger  Cats ;  but  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Panther,  Hyena,  and  the  whole  list  of  savage 
quadrupeds  so  common  in  Africa  or  in  India,  are  totally  unknown  in  the  New  World. 

The  Puma  (F.  concolor)  may  be  said  to  represent  the  Lion  in  the  New  World ;  like  that, 
it  is  large  and  uniformly  yellow,  but  without  a  mane  or  tufled  tail.  It  is  about  five  feet 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  high.  Azara  informs  us  that  it  climbs  trees  with  the  greatest 
ease,  although  it  generally  lives  in  the  forests,  and  lies  concealed  in  underwood.  In  its 
wild  state,  it  never  attacks  man ;  and  when  in  confinement  becomes  as  gentle  as  a  dog. 
Whether  this  Paraguay  species  is  the  same  as  the  Puma  mentioned  by  Major  Smith,  (Orif. 
Cuv.  2438.)  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  Jaguar  (F.  onca  L.)  is  not  unlike  the  American  panther :  they  are  solitary  animalii, 
inhabiting  thick  virgin  forests.  They  attack  cows,  and  even  bulls  of  four  years  old,  but  are 
especially  enemies  to  horses.  It  will,  indeed,  not  attack  man,  unless  pressed  by  hunger; 
but  this  is  no  security  to  the  traveller,  as  Azara  mentions  an  instance  of  two  men  who  were 
seized  and  carried  away  by  these  animals  when  sitting  beforo  a  large  Are.  There  pre  two 
races,  the  one  larger  than  the  other,  but  both  aro  fierce  and  untameable.  The  Tapir  and 
different  species  of  Sloth  are  well  known  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  described.  The  Armadillos  likewise  belong  to  this  continent  Travellers  men- 
tion small  deer ;  while  numerous  Cavys,  Squirrels,  and  lesser  quadrupeds,  abound.  Horses 
and  mules  are  the  only  beasta  of  burden,  and  sheep  are  almost  unknown. 

The  ornithological  features  of  Brazil  have  already  been  noticed ;  and,  in  regard  to  species, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  richest  in  the  whole  world.  Not  more  than  one-fiflh  of 
the  whole  empire  has  been  yet  explored ;  yet  upwards  of  .5C0  different  birds  have  been 
already  discovered,  and  new  objecta  are  continually  enriching  our  museums.  To  enumerate 
these  would  be  tedious,  even  were  it  possible ;  but  a  few  general  particulars  will  not  be 
misplaced. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  are  not  proportionably  numerous.  Large  Black  Vultures  are  every- 
where seen  perfectly  tame,  and  sitting  on  trees  by  the  way-side,  ready  to  devour  oflal  or 
any  dead  animal  substance.  They  appear  of  a  different  species  to  the  turkey  buzzard  and 
black  vulture  of  the  United  States.  The  King  Vulture  (  V.  papu  L.)  is  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  but  is  much  more  rare,  and  is  remarkably  elegant  in  its  plumage.  The  forests  of 
Guiana,  Para,  and  other  parts  of  Brazil,  shelter  the  Aquila  destructor,  or  Great  Destroying 
Eagle,  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  ferocious  of  birds.  It  considerably  surpasses  in  size 
the  golden  eagle  of  Europe,  measuring  near  three  feet  long;  the  back  and  upper  plumage 
is  black,  the  under  grayish  white,  and  on  the  hind  head  is  a  semicircular  crest  of  feathers. 
which  is  erected  at  pleasure.  It  flies  with  majestic  rapidity,  and  preys  only  upon  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  as  deer,  sloths,  monkeys,  &c.,  pursuing  them  indiscriminately,  and  tearing  them 
to  pieces  by  its  enormous  talons.    In  contrast  to  this  formidable  bird  of  prey  is  a  little  owl 
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pot  much  bi|[ger  than  a  ■panrow,  a  pair  of  which  wero  the  first  birdt  we  shot  after  landing 
in  South  America.  The  Caracara,  or  Brazilian  Crested  Eagio,  we  have  rRcently  illuatratea 
(Zoological  niuMtrations,  PI.  2.),  and  many  other  buzzards  cx:cur  towards  Paraguay. 

Tlie  extenuive  order  of  Perching  Birds  offers  numerous  tribes  conspicuous  tor  their  beauty, 
their  uplendour,  or  their  sinffularity.  The  Tyrant  Fly-catchers  (TyrannituB  Sw.)  are  seen 
in  all  the  open  tracts,  perched  on  tun  s^rruundin?  branches,  and  perpetually  un  the  watch 
tor  insects.  The  Water-chats  (Fluvicolina  Sw.)  run  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and 
lagoons  bent  on  the  same  pursuit,  and  p"i'  'ualiy  wagging  their  tails.  In  the  damp  and 
thick  virgin  foioHis  reside  small  troops  of  those  elegant  little 
birds,  the  Manakinn  {Piprinas  Sw.),  varied  with  black,  golden, 
and  azure  blue,  seeking  the  soil  berries  of  the  Melastomne  and 
other  similar  shrube.  The  Trogons  {'Progoninte  Sw.),  Motmota 
iPrionili  III.),  and  Puff-birds,  seek  the  most  sombre  uhiides;  the 
Ant  thrushes  (.WyoMerina  Sw.)  and  the  Bush  Shrikes  ( TAam- 
nopholintB  Sw.)  are  more  firequent  in  the  catinga  woods;  while 
perched  upon  the  higher  treea  are  seen  flocks  of  Toucans  {Runi' 
phaitidtB  Sw.),  The  Fruit-eaters  are  heard  morning  and  even- 
ing from  the  same  .situations;  and  one,  called  the  Araponga, 
Blacksmith,  or  Beli-bird  {fig.  973.),  uttering  a  loud  note  like  the 
noise  of  a  hammer  upon  the  anvil.  On  proceeding  more  inland, 
different  tribes  and  new  species  await  the  traveller.  The  Chat- 
terers (AmpelintB  Sw.),  Woodpeckers  (Piciana  Sw.),  and  Tree- 
creepers  {Certhiante  Sw.)  frequent  the  catinga  woods,  the  former 
to  feed  upon  berries,  the  latter  to  search  for  insects  on  the  stems.  Innumerable  Tanagers, 
with  flocks  of  variously  coloured  Parrakeets,  occur  in  the  tabulara  woods,  and  on  the  less 
naked  campos;  while  the  palms,  common  to  these  districts,  are  frequented  by  splendid 
Mackaws,  which  crack  the  stone-like  nuts  with  perfect  facility. 

Humming-birds  are  to  be  seen  wherever  a  tree  is  in  full  blossom,  darting  about  from 
flower  to  flower,  among  splendid  butterflies  often  much  larger  than  themselves. 

The  Water  Birds,  along  the  swampy  coasts  of  Para  and  in  some  other  parts,  are  abun- 
dant; but  these  tribes,  upon  the  whole,  are  but  locally  dispersed.  The  splendid  scarlet 
Curlew  and  the  red  Flamingo  are  met  with  near  Para,  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds. 

Serpents  and  Reptiles  ippear  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  Africa. 
Alligators  of  a  small  size  are  often  seen  basking  on  the  sunny  edges  of  the  savannahs ;  'out 
others  are  mentioned  by  travellers  of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  more  ferocious  habits.  The 
Rattlesnake  appears  to  be  unknown,  or  very  rare,  although  there  are  other  snakes  whose 

bite  is  believed  to  be  equally  venomous :  we  must,  how- 
ever, observe  that  the  Brazilians  are  uncommonly  igno- 
rant in  these  matters,  and  that  we  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  paucity  of  these  reptiles  met  with  in  our 
daily  journeys  and  woodland  excursions.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  very  beautiful  in  colour.  Boas  of  a  large  size 
are  said  to  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 
The  frogs  in  some  situations  are  innumerable,  and  their 
croaking  is  fflmost  deafening.  We  well  remember  a 
little  negro  boy  bringing  to  us,  as  a  curiosity  even  to  the 
natives,  a  frog  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  the  little 
urchin  could  scarcely  walk  with  it  in  both  hands:  its 
body  was  certainly  bigger  than  the  head  of  an  ordinary  man.  We  omitted  to  ascertain  the 
precise  species  {fig.  974.). 
976 
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Cupid  Buttetflr.  Great  Fire-Fir. 

To  enumerate  the  countless  variety  of  Insects  would  be  almost  impossible.  Near  the 
virgin  forests  they  absolutely  swarm.  The  diurnal  Butterflies  {Papilionida),  more  par- 
ticularly, are  of  a  size  and  brilliancy  unrivalled  by  any  in  the  whole  world ;  of  these 
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gaily  coloured  tribe*  we  estimate  that  between  600  and  700  spcciei  are  fcund  in  Brazil 
tlone.  8onie  of  the  lesaer  am  perhaps  the  most  brilliant.  One,  in  particular,  nainnd  nl\or 
tho  God  of  Love  (Pap.  Cupiilo  I,.)  (^^.  975.),  has  the  under  wings  embossed  with  j^dld 
■pots  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  as  if  liquid  drops  of  that  metal  had  fallen  upon  thn  winrg 
and  cooled  without  iniurin(|[  them.  Ants  are  as  numerous  as  in  Western  Africa ;  but  (he 
Korpions  and  centipedes  are  small,  rarely  seen,  and  do  not  appear  to  alarm  the  nntivog. 
Many  of  the  Beetle  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  grotesque  appearance,  and  others  for  the 
■plendour  of  their  colours.  The  Groat  Fire-fly  (Fulffora  lantemaria)  (jUg.  976.),  is  mn] 
to  emit  from  its  snout  a  light  more  sparkling  than  that  from  a  dozen  glow-worms.  Tins 
fiict,  however,  we  have  never  verified,  although  we  frequently  found  the  insect.  THb  Dia. 
mond  Deetle  we  have  before  mentioned ;  but  even  this  is  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  two 
others  of  tlie  same  genus,  peculiar  to  the  more  southern  provinces  towards  St.  Catharim's. 
The  Marine  Shells  of  the  Brazil.' in  coast  are  remarkably  few,  the  Capaa  brabiluma 
{fig.  977.)  being  almost  the  only  exan.ple  of  a  genus  peculiar  to  these  seas.  The  extcridr 
u  covered  with  an  olive  epidermis ;  the  interior  is  tinged  with  violet.  Two  new  8|h.'ck  a 
of  ModioliB  or  Date-mussels  (Jig.  978.)  have  recently  been  brought  iVom  Rio  de  Juneini. 
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and  the  rare  Voluta  brasiliana  of  Lamarck  is  stated  to  have  come  from  this  coast.  Few 
bivalve  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  largo  rivers;  but  these  are  different  from  all  the 
North  American  species,  and  may  be  known  by  their  superior  iridescence.  The  genua 
Hyria  Lam.,  and  its  various  subgenera,  among  which  is  the  Castalia  of  the  same  author, 
are  all  from  the  Brazilian  rivers.  Some  very  singular  land  shells  also  occur  in  the  forests, 
one  of  which,  the  Bulimus  ovalis  (fig.  979.),  often  exceeds  four  inches  in  length. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  coast  of  Brazil  was  first  touched  in  1499  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Columbus,  who  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  penetrated  far  beyond  the 
moutli  of  the  Maranon.  Next  year  it  occurred  unsought  to  Alvarez  Cabrul,  while  conduct- 
ing a  fleet  from  Lisbon  to  the  East  Indies,  then  the  almost  exclusive  object  of  Portu^rncse 
ambition.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  came  upon  Porto  Seguro,  which 
then  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  large  island.  Cabral  immediately  sent  back  one  of  his  sliips 
with  tidings  of  the  discovery ;  and  Brazil,  as  it  was  called  from  the  ornamental  wood  which 
appeared  its  most  valuable  commodity,  v/as  speedily  colonised.  As  it  seemed,  however,  to 
yield  no  other  important  article,  and  as  the  ground  could  be  kept  only  by  severe  contests 
with  the  savage  natives,  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was  slow,  and  it  was  long  before  it 
could  come  into  any  rivalry  with  those  which  had  been  formed  by  Spain. 

The  other  European  nations  did  not  fail  to  dispute  the  possession  of  so  wide  and  open  a 
coast  Villegagnon  carried  over  a  body  of  French  Huoruenots  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  was 
even  for  a  short  time  termed  Antarctic  France ;  and  the  English  attempted  to  fix  themselves 
in  the  north  at  Paraiba :  but  the  fierce  and  determined  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  rooteil  up 
botii  these  establishment-s.  A  more  formidable  effort  was  made  by  the  Dutch,  after  tho  trans- 
ference of  Brazil  to  Philip  II.,  with  whom  they  were  at  open  war.  Under  Prince  Muiirice 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  north  of  Brazil,  which  they  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  But  their  establishment  having  been  too  much  reduced,  and  their  attention 
being  engrossed  by  other  objects,  the  Portuguese,  in  1654,  commenced  a  series  of  brisk 
attacks,  by  which  they  soon  recovered  possession  of  the  whole  territory.  After  several 
attempts  to  retrieve  their  affairs  both  by  arms  and  negotiation,  the  Dutch,  in  1661,  were 
obliged  to  make  a  final  cession  of  Brazil  to  Portugal.  The  Brazilians  had  subsequently  some 
occasional  quarrels  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  1762,  when  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  took  from  them  the  fortress  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  which,  however,  was  restorec 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1703. 

The  great  prosperity  of  this  colony  dates  chiefly  from  the  year  1699=  That  was  the  epncn 
of  the  discovery  of  gold,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  diamonds;  two  brilliant  objects, 
which  placed  Brazil  completely  on  a  level  with  the  richest  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  At 
tlie  same  time  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  fully  ascertained,  and  some  progress  was  madfi  in 
causing  it  to  yield  the  richest  articles  of  tropical  produce. 
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The  goparation  of  Brazil  fVom  Portugal  waa  firat  occasionod  by  evflnta  in  Europe.  Napo> 
leon  having;  »cnt  Junot,  in  1807,  with  an  army  to  occupy  Lisbon,  tlio  I'rince  Rogent  with  all 
hit  court  8iiil<!<i  on  tho  2.')th  of  January,  1808,  for  Rio  Janeiro.  Even  afler  the  downfall  at 
tlie  Vrmch  imperial  power  iiad  restored  him  to  tho  dominion  of  Portugal,  thiu  prince,  now 
king,  lingered  in  Brazil,  which  seemed  to  be  considered  an  decidedly  the  moat  valuable  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire.  In  1821,  however,  tho  couHtitutiondl  movementa  in  both 
heinisphcrea  induced  him  to  return  to  Europ?,  leaving  hia  aon,  Don  Pedro,  Regent  of  Brazil. 
The  violence  of  tho  Portuguese  cortea  called  upon  the  prince  also  to  return,  and  \m  endea- 
vour to  reduce  Brazil  into  a  subordinato  appendage  of  Portugal  drove  the  transatlantic  state 
Into  open  reaiatance  and  decided  sepurution.  At  the  king's  death,  Don  Pedro  did  not  attempt 
to  tbilow  up  his  right  of  inheritance  over  both  kingdoms,  but  contented  himself  with  the 
American  share.  In  consequence  of  internal  disturbances,  however,  he  has  since  been 
1  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  infant  son. 


Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  form  of  govemment  in  Brazil  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy.  Tho  hovo- 
rcign,  who  has  the  title  of  emperor,  has  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  concluding 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  nominating  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces, &c.  Thelegislativo  body  is  composed  of  two  houses  chosen  by  indirect  election, 
tiiat  is  by  electors  chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  senators  are  elected  for  life;  the  deputies 
or  representatives  for  the  term  of  four  years.  These  houses  have  the  usual  powers  of  legis- 
lative bodies  in  constitutional  monarchies:  they  regulate  the  course  of  public  affairs,  fix 
the  amount  of  the  military  establishment,  create  and  suppress  public  offices,  impose  taxes, 
authorise  the  raising  of  loans,  &c.  The  imperial  ministers  are  responsible  to  them  for  vio- 
lations of  the  constitution.  Each  province  has  also  its  local  assembly  and  governor  for 
administering  provincial  affiiirs.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difficulty  in  entbrcmg  the  mea- 
eures  of  any  general  and  central  administration  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country,  and  over 
provinces  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  local  spirit.  The  northern  districts,  in  particular,  have 
made  vigorous  attempts  and  still  cherish  the  wish  to  form  a  separate  and  republican  govern- 
ment, on  the  model  of  those  now  established  over  the  rest  of  America. 

The  revenue  of  Brazil  is  stated  at  about  15,000,000  dollars.  This  is  burdened  with  a  debt 
of  50,000,000  dollars.  The  military  force  consists  of  30,000  troops  of  the  line,  with  50,000 
militia;  and  th(  .e  is  a  marine,  composed  of  3  ships  of  the  line.  8  frigates,  and  25  smaller 


Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  natural  capacities  of  Brazil  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  region  in  the  New  World, 
The  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  profusely  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  all  the  richest  tropica] 
productions ,  tlie  forests  are  immense,  and  abound  in  the  most  valuable  timber ;  the  fields 
lire  covered  with  numberless  herds  of  cattle ;  and  the  most  precious  of  metals  are  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  chief  defect  is,  that,  destitute  of  those  fine  elevated  table- 
lands, which  cover  so  much  of  Spanish  America,  it  affords  no  eligible  situation  for  European 
colonists ;  and  the  labouring  classes  consist  almost  wholly  of  negro  slaves ;  a  circumstance 
adverse  to  its  prosperity,  and  necessarily  engendering  many  evils. 

Dense  and  impenetrable  forests  (Jig.  080.;  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and 
exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  almost  peculiar  to  the  central  regions  of  South  America. 

"The  infinite  variety  of  tints 
which  these  woods  display,  give 
them  an  aspect  wholly  different 
from  those  of  Europe.  Each  of 
the  lofly  sons  of  the  forest  has  B.n 
effect  distinct  from  that  of  the 
rest.  The  brilliant  white  of  the 
silver  tree,  the  brown  head  of  the 
Mangoa,  the  purple  flowers  of  the 
Brazil  wood,  the  yellow  labur- 
nums, the  deep  red  fungus,  and 
the  carmine-coloured  lichens, 
which  invest  the  trunks  and  the 
bark,  all  mingle  in  brilliant  con- 
fusion, forming  groups  finely  con- 
Brazilian  Forctt  trasted  and  diversified.  The  gi- 
gantic  height  of  the  palms,  with  their  varying  crowns,  give  to  these  forests  an  incomparable 
•Mjesty.  All  these  are  interwoven  with  a  network  of  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  so 
close  as  to  form  round  the  large  trees  a  verdant  wall,  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  penetrate ; 
and  many  of  the  flowering  species,  that  climb  up  the  trunks,  spread  forth  and  present  the 
appearance  of  parterres  hanging  in  the  air.    These  woods  are  not  a  silent  scene,  unless, 
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diirinfif  thft  doapmt  heat  of  noon,  but  are  crnwdml  and  rendered  vncal  by  the  greateit  viriet* 
fit'  Uxt  aninml  trihvH.  Birds  of  the  incwt  Hintfular  formii  and  tiinut  mipcrb  pliinwjfn  flutter 
1|irou((li  the  buHlioa.  The  toucan  rattloH  hiit  larf^o  hollow  bill ;  tho  biiiiy  oriolua  creep  out 
of  thxir  lonir  iiendnnt  nenta;  the  aiiioroua  thrimh,  tlio  chattorin^  manakin,  the  l\j||  tonciof 
the  niffhtinKnic,  amiiso  the  hunter;  while  the  humming-birda,  rivallin|f  in  luitro  diamondi, 
enu'niUiit,  and  rauphireH,  liovor  round  the  brightent  flowora.  Myriada  of  the  moat  brillijini 
boi'licM  buzz  in  tlin  air;  and  the  sayeat  butterflina,  rivallin|f  in  iplundour  the  colour* of  tho 
ninlN)W,  flutter  fVom  flower  to  flowor.  Meantiino  the  beautiful,  but  aometimea  dan^oroui, 
race  of  lizorda  and  llerpent^  cxceodinv  in  aplendour  the  enamel  of  the  flowcra,  glide  out  of 
the  loavcM  and  lioilowa  of  the  troua.  Troopu  of  wiuirrela  and  monkeya  leap  fVom  bough  to 
bouKh,  and  large  bodiea  of  ant*,  iaauing  fVom  their  neatM,  creep  along  the  ground."  It  con- 
cernH  im  here  to  remark,  tlint  tliCDe  immeniio  foreMa  are  rich  in  timber  of  every  dnacription 
for  UHU  and  ornament,  miitod  either  for  carp<Mitry,  ahipbuilding,  dyeing,  or  ftirniture.  That 
kind  oiipcciully  called  Brazil  wood  ia  particularly  celebrated  for  the  Iwautiful  rod  dyu  which 
it  priNlticoa. 

A|irricnlturo  ia  nxerciited  in  Brazil  upon  valuable  products,  and  in  fertile  aoila,  but  in  i 
very  nlovenly  mnnner.  The  fiiriniTH,  till  of  lute,  were  a  moat  ignorant  race,  not  bciiovini 
thnt  there  were  any  countries  in  the  world  except  Portugal  and  Brazil,  nor  any  except  the 
last  in  which  the  sugar-cane  grew.  They  have  begun,  however,  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  world  in  general,  and  to  introduce  improved  processes  fh)ni  the  West  India  iilandi. 
Land  is  so  abundant  that  they  never  think  of  employing  manure,  but  break  up  a  fVcBh  spot 
whenever  a  cultivated  one  is  exhausted.  They  do  not  even  grub  up  the  treea,  but  plant  the 
■ugar  canes  among  the  stumps,  the  luxuriant  shoots  fh>m  which  cannot  be  cleared  away 
without  groat  labour. 

Among  the  obiccta  of  culture,  sugar  has  long  been  prominent;  the  rich  and  moist  soilaon 
•  groat  part  of  the  coast  being  particularly  suited  to  it.  Notwithstanding  the  chcapnesa  of 
land,  a  considerable  capital  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sugar  plantation,  including  at  least 
fbrty  slaves  and  a  variety  of  mochinery.  The  amount  is  from  3(KKW.  to  10,00(W.,  which  ii 
otlen  borrowed,  payable  by  successive  small  instalments.  Cotton  has  of  late  become  a  lead- 
ing article,  in  consccpienco  of  the  extensive  demand  in  Britain.  The  best  is  that  '  >f  Per- 
nambuco;  that  of  Maranham  and  Scara  being  coarser,  though  it  is  the  staple  of  both  places. 
In  the  districts  southwards  it  also  declines,  and  at  Ilio  Janeiro  is  of  little  value.  Tobacco 
is  cultivated,  along  with  the  sugar,  for  home  use,  and  ia  an  object  of  traffic  between  the  pro- 
vinces. Coffee  is  only  of  recent  introduction;  but  within  these  few  years  the  culture  hai 
been  so  vastly  extended  as  to  render  it  the  most  important  object  of  Brazilian  commerce. 
For  food,  chiefly  to  the  negroes,  manioc  and  kidncybeans  are  the  articles  most  raised.  Maize 
and  bananas  are  not  so  much  used  as  in  most  tropical  countries.  Rice  ia  largely  cultivated 
only  in  Maranham. 

Cattle  multiply  to  an  immense  extent  in  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  but  more  especially 
in  the  south.  The  great  farms  contain  12000,  3000,  4000,  and  sometimes  even  40,000  head, 
The  bulk  of  these  roam  at  large  in  a  wild  state,  with  no  attendance  except  that  of  two  or 
three  peons  or  herdsmen,  riding  constantly  round  the  wide  pastures,  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds,  and  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beiists.  Once  a  year  only  they  are  col- 
lected within  an  enclosure,  and  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  master.  Portions  of  these 
roving  herds  are  from  time  to  lime^  caught  and  killed,  chiefly  for  the  hide,  though  the  flesh 
also  is  dried  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  sent  to  the  northern  provinces.  A  certain  number, 
notwithstanding,  are  tamed,  to  supply  milk,  and  to  serve  for  meat,  which  is  considered  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  wild  cattlt;. 

Mines,  however,  form  the  moet  celebrated,  though  by  no  means  the  most  valuable,  source 
of  Brazilian  wealth. 

The  gold  of  Brazil  occurs,  like  that  of  Africa,  in  the  form  of  dust  brought  down  by  streams 
which  descend  from  the  hills,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  agitation  in  water.  No 
attempts  seem  yet  to  have  boen  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  deposits  of  this  precious 
metal.  When  the  aurifirous  streams  overflow  their  banks,  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the 
search  seems  generally  lift  open,  hasten  in  crowds  to  this  attractive  occupation.  A  man 
takes  his  station  at  the  <>dge  of  tjio  stream,  and  begins  with  a  small  hoe  to  open  a  trencn, 
I  which  may  be  carrie<l  in  any  direction  that  suits  him,  provided  it  does  not  encounter  that  of 
another  adventurer.  The  water  is  allowed  to  stand  throufjh  the  diiy,  and  is  poured  otF  at 
nifflit;  the  sodiment  depofiited,  c:il!('(!  cascalho,  is  then  oiirrietl  home,  and  made,  though  by 
very  rude  processes,  to  render  up  its  irold.  That  the  soil  may  be  impregnated  in  every 
direction,  channels  are  formed  down  the  sides  of  the  golden  mountain,  and  pits  dug,  by 
which  processes  it  is  perlbrate*!  like  a  honeycomb;  and  the  earth  being  all  washed  ;iway, 
presents  a  picture  of  desolation  which  excites  the  astonishment  of  strangers.  The  produce 
of  L'old  ho8  prfatly  Hiniinished,  and  o!!  the  v.'.'iole  the  precious  metal  has  provtid  to  Bniiii « 
fatal  gifl.  Th'?  eager  search  and  hope  have  continued  after  the  amount  ceosed  to  repay  the 
labour.  A  few  instances  of  wealth  suddi-nly  acquired  have  generated  a  dislike  of  steady 
•nd  regular  occupation;  and  the  rich  soil  in  the  neighbourhu<id  of  the  mines,  and  (rom 
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whicli  tho  niofit  nolid  wmilth  mifrht  h&vo  been  dorived,  it  allowed  to  lis  waate.  The  fifth 
rluiiiii'd  l>y  tliu  kin)(,  tlioiiiih  uxtentiiv-ly  uvadwl,  nrusNUH  liuuvily  on  this  branch  of  industry. 
Till!  dininoiid*  of  Brazil  nrn  a  Ht.nrco  of  wealth  atill  nioru  brilliant,  yet  even  \cm  pn^ 
ilmiivi'.  'I'lic  principal  diamond  ((round  ia  in  a  circuit  of  lixtcon  leagues  round  Tejuco,  in 
tli('  ilihlrict  of  iSorro  do  Frio.  Tho  trudu  haa  been  monopUitH  by  the  ffovernment;  and,  aa 
luutti  in  such  caaea,  haa  been  conducted  at  a  very  groX^xpenae.     Not  leaa  than  :V),(MMM. 

annually  ia  aaid  to  bo  expended  in  offi> 
cera,  neffrooa,  machinery,  aiMl  initru- 
monta.  All  propriotora  roaident  near 
the  ipot  eagerly  proflbr  their  negroes 
at  a  very  low  rate ;  to  which  proceed- 
ing  it  ia  allp|;ed  that  ainister  niotivea 
frequently  impel  them.  The  dia- 
monds of  Brazil  are  found  in  a  aitua^ 
tion  similar  to  that  of  the  gold,  among 

Sortiona  of  alluvial  earth.  Of  all  the 
epoaitoriea  of  diamonds,  tho  most  ce- 
lebrated ia  tho  river  Jiquitonhonha 
ijiff-  9U1.),  which  flowa  nearly  aa 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 
When  worked,  the  channel  is  turned  aaide  either  by  canala  or  pumps,  and  the  earth  Irom 
the  bottom  dug  out.  The  caacalho  is  then  laid  in  heaps  by  the  aide  of  a  flooring  (Jiff.  U62.), 
divided  into  various  compartments,  into  each  of  which  a  current  of  water  ia  admitted^ 

While  this  passes  through,  the  cascalho  is  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  raking  it  till  the  earthy  par- 
ticlea  are  washed  away.  The  negro  stationed  at 
each  compartment  then  begins  a  most  diligent 
acarch  for  the  diamonds.  When  he  Ands  one,  he 
claps  his  hands,  and  holds  it  up  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb  to  the  overseer,  who  places  it  in 
a  k)wl  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  structure. 
When  a  negro  presents  a  stone  of  seventeen  caratu 
and  a  half,  he  receives  his  liberty ;  and  handsome 
presents  are  given  whenever  any  diamond  of  infe- 
rior, though  of  considerable,  size  is  found.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  strictest  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  any  from  being  secreted.  Three  over- 
seers, placed  on  high  seats,  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  group;  and  the  negroes  are  frefiiently 
.  mgcd  from  one  compartment  to  anotlur,  lest 
they  should  thrust  a  diamond  into  a  corner,  and 
return  to  take  it  away.  There  is  an  infinite  va- 
riety in  the  size  of  the  diamonds.  Some  are  so 
very  Bmall,  that  sixteen  or  twenty  are  required  to  make  up  a  carat ;  while,  on  the  oth^r  hand, 
Iwo  or  ilirec  are  usually  ^nd  ^n  the  course  of  a  year,  weighing  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
carats.  It  is  not  expecn  •*  that  one  weighing  thirty  carats  will  be  found  otlener  than  once 
in  two  years.  The  distrvvrnds  of  Brazil  are  larger  than  those  of  India,  and  as  brilliant,  but 
not  so  hard.  At  the  tirst*  discovery  of  the  mines  they  sent  forth  no  less  than  a  thousand 
ounces  of  diamonds,  which  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  the  market;  but  of  late  their 
annual  produce  has  not  much  exceeded  22,0(N)  carats. 

Of  other  inincrHl  products,  iron  and  copper  are  said  to  abound  m  the  interior  province  of 
Matto  Grosso ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  worked.  There  are  also  topazes  larger  than 
tlioBe  of  Saxony  and  Siberia,  tourmalines,  and  rock  crystal. 

Manufuctiires  have  made  smaller  progress  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican colonies.  The  only  fabric  of  importance  is  that  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  carried  on 
ill  the  capital  to  a  great  extent.  The  articles  wrought  are  of  t'reat  beauty,  and  are  an 
object  even  of  export. 

Commerce  nourishes  in  consequence  of  the  very  dependence  of  the  country  upon  foreign 
manufactures,  as  well  aa  the  valuable  products  of  its  soil.  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  centre  of  trade 
for  the  southern  coasts,  wliich  send  to  it  provisions  for  its  own  consumption,  as  well  its  hides, 
tobucco,  (iiijfiir.  nnd  rollon  ;  vast  trains  of  loaded  mules  also  come  and  go  to  the  interior  pr<^ 
vinces,  espocinlly  S.  I'aulo  nnd  MinasGeraes.  Bnhia  carries  on  most  of  her  trade,  and  Fer- 
naniliiico  unii  Muranlinm  nearly  all  of  theirs,  direct  v/ith  Eiirojje  and  the  United  States.  The 
southern  provinrfrt  exptirl  wiieui,  hides,  horn,  hair,  and  tailow;  the  middle,  gold  and  prc- 
rioua  stones;  and  the  northern,  cotton,  coflbe,  piigar,  tobacco,  and  Brazil  wood.  The  imimrta 
aro  chiefly  wines,  brandy,  and  oil,  from  Portugal ;  cotton,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and 
otlier  manufactured  articles  from  Great  Britain ;  and  flour,  salted  provisions,  naval  store* 
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Md  household  fiirniture,  iVom  the  United  States.  The  total  valae  of  the  exports  is  nbmii 
S3,(HK),(M)<)  (lollare  a  year,  uomprisinff  1(M),(KX)  tons  of  sufifar,  4(),0(M>  tons  of  coHbc,  1H(I,IHI() 
bl^of  cotton,  50(),(HM)  hidex,  &,c.  Tho  value  of  the  ex|K>rts  from  tho  United  MtnttM  mto 
Brazil  is  about  2,()0U,(K)U  dollars ;  x>f  itn|H)rtH  from  Brazil  nearly  5,(HN),(MN).  Great  liritiiln 
imports  into  Brazil  nearly  20,000^110  dollars'  worth  of  her  niunufactures  annually. 

^  The  roa<i8  from  Rio  to  the  lead- 

iiifr  points  of  the  interior  urt<  wild 
to  be  tolerable ;  thouirli  the  in. 
tire  absence  of  wafruns  HeeinN  to 
imply  a  very  low  defjree  of  iin. 
provement.  In  the  more  unfre- 
quented districts  the  roads  arc 
merely  paths  cut  in  the  woods, 
and  made  extremely  narrow,  not 
only  that  less  labour  may  serve  to 
make  them,  but  that  the  constant 
tread  over  one  spot  may  check  the 
continual  encroachments  to  be 
dreaded  from  tropical  vegetation. 
The  numerous  streams,  destitute 
of  bridfifea,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  ferry-boats,  arc  crossed  on  rails  moved  by  poles,  while  the 
horse,  held  by  the  head,  is  made  to  swim  over  (Jig.  983.). 

Sbot.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Brazil  has  been  very  vaguely  estimated,  and  (generally  much  under  the 
truth.  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  the  cud  of  the  fast  century,  did  not  suppose  it  to  exceed 
900,000  whites,  and  600,000  negroes.  Prom  further  enquiries  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
number  could  not  be  less  than  3,000,000.  But  according  to  a  report  made  to  the  kini;  of 
Portui^l  in  1819,  and  different  statements  furnished  by  the  captains-general  and  other  offi- 
cers, Brazil,  between  1816  and  1818,  contained  3,017,(MK)  inhabitants.  Of  these  there  were 
84,3,000  whites,  426,000  freemen  of  mixed  blood,  l.'J9,000  free  negroes,  1,728,000  negro 
slaves,  202,(M)0  slaves  of  mixed  blood,  259,000  Indians.  The  number  must  since  that  time 
have  increased  greatly,  both  from  immigration  and  from  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves, 
which,  fur  some  years,  have  avGrtt<];ed  about  50,000  a  year.  The  population  of  the  empire 
cannot  at  present  be  less  than  5,000,000,  of  which  about  one-iiflh  are  whites,  three-liflhs 
■laves,  and  the  remainder  free  coloured  persons. 

The  great  predominance  of  the  negro  population  distinguishes  Brazil  unfavourably  from 
the  other  South  American  states.  By  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that  not  a  fourth  of 
the  population  are  of  unmixed  white  race,  and  that  more  than  half  the  entire  number  are 
alaves.  The  continual  importation  of  these  negroes,  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  voy- 
a^,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exhibited  in  open  market,  presented  scenes  equally 
distressing  and  degrading  to  humanity.  By  a  law  of  the  state,  however,  this  importation 
was,  in  February,  1830,  finally  to  cease.  The  existing  slaves  are  exposed,  of  course,  to  all 
the  capricious  and  brutal  treatment  of  their  masters ;  and  with  less  protection  from  law  than 
in  the  West  Indies,  On  the  whole,  however,  their  actual  condition  is  more  favourable. 
Even  the  multitude  of  festivals  affords  a  relief  to  the  slave,  and  gives  him  opportunities  of 
doing  a  good  deal  for  himself.  Public  opinion  is  against  the  master  who  obstructs  the  negro 
in  endeavouring  to .  procure  his  own  emancipation,  and  refuses  "a  reasonable  price  for  it. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  as  soon  as  the  negro  or  mulatto  is  free,  he  labours  no  longer 
under  that  proscription  which  pursues  him  in  the  United  States.  He  is  admissible  to  all 
ofllces,  is  equal  to  the  white  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  not  very  much  inferior  in  public 
opinion.  Mrs.  Graham  saw  at  the  levee  several  negro  officers  taking  in  their  black  coarse 
hands  the  &ir  hands  of  the  queen,  and  applying  them  to  their  lips.  Air.  Mathison  even  con- 
ceives that,  in  the  event  of  a  slave  insurrection,  all  the  class  of  free  negroes  would  make 
common  cause  with  the  whites. 

Of  the  Brazilian  character  report  does  not  speak  very  favourably.  The  emigrants  consist, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  adventurers,  often  of  inferior  rank,  who  have  gone  out  with  the  view 
of  amassing  a  fortune  in  any  shape,  and  pursue  a  traffic  partaking  more  of  peddling  and 
retail  habits  than  of  any  liberal  principles  of  trade.  Many  of  the  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  scoundrel  about  them.  The  ladies  have  less  liberty 
than  in  Europe,  and  do  not  make  the  very  best  use  of  what  they  have.  The  charges  against 
them  seem  often  too  sweeping ;  but,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  travellers,  they  rank 
lower  than  those  of  Europe,  and  have  not  th.e  «ime  graces  either  of  attire  or  manners.  Mrs. 
Graham,  however,  observed  a  warmth  of  domestic  affection  which  she  never  saw  equalled, 
unless  in  some  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  which  shows  itself  rather  unluckily  by  marriages 
of  uncles  with  nieces,  nephews  with  aunts,  and  others  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  On 
the  whole,  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which  Brazil  has  hitherto  been  involved  must  serve  as 
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an  excuse  for  many  faults;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  is  dispelled,  much  improvement  may 
be  expected. 

Scicnco,  literature,  and  art  have  scarcely  yet  any  existence  in  Brazil.  Some  of  the  iiigbei 
cIasscb,  and  of  the  ofticers  of  the  government,  are  well  intbrmed,  and  the  sea-port  towns  are 
iio^inninf;  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of  Europe ;  but  these  improvements  l>ave 
made  little  way  into  the  interior.  In  1808,  the  prince  Tejjent  carried  out  a  library  of  70,(K)0 
voluineH,  which  isopeivtothe  public;  and  there  is  a  museum,  containiniar  a  fine  collection 
uf  diamonds,  cryntals  of  gold,  and  other  Brazilian  minerals,  but  not  rich  in  any  other  respect. 
The  plan  of  founding  an  university  is  not  yet  executed;  and  the  Brazilians  who  seek  u 
linishcd  education  must  cross  the  sea  to  Coimbra. 

Tlie  Indians  in  Brazil  are  in  a  much  more  uncivilised  and  unpromising  state  than  in  the 
Spanish  settlements.  They  have  never  been  incorporated  in  any  shape  with  the  European 
population,  but  have  always  retired  before  the  progress  of  civilisation  into  the  depths  of  their 
forests.  They  have  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  Portuguese  some  scanty  portion  of  raiment 
But  thny  have  never  attempted  the  taming  of  animals,  or  the  planting  of  grain ;  they  sub- 
sist solely  on  tlie  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  roots  which  they  can  dig  up,  and  the 
game  brought  down  by  their  arrow,  which  they  shoot  with  marvellous  dexterity,  taking  an 
ainiofit  unerring  aim  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards.  They  have  always' ranked,  even 
amon^  American  savages,  as  pre-eminently  rude  and  barbarous.  They  have  been  regarded 
as  anthropophagi ;  though,  perhaps,  the  evidence  of  late  travellers  to  this  point  is  not  quite 
decisive;  for  we  cannot  aumit  as  such  the  hideousness  of  their  aspect,  or  their  custom  of 
devouring  flesh  half  roasted.  As  among  other  savages,  some  most  uncouth  customs  prevail. 
The  Botocudos,  who  inhabit  the  back  settlements  of  Porto  Seguro,  have  a  favourite  mcxle 
of  ornamenting  themselves  by  what  is  called  the  botoque.  This  consists  of  large  pieces  of 
wood  pendent  from  the  ears  and  the  under  lip,  to  which  they  are  fiistened  by  holes  bored  for 
that  purpose.  The  result  is,  that  the  ears  arc  stretched  till  they  hang  down,  like  wings, 
sometimes  to  the  shoulder ;  white  the  lip  is  made  to  project,  and  half  the  lower  teeth  are 
protruded  in  the  processes  of  eating  and  speaking.  They  sometimes  also  paint  themselves 
frightfully,  the  body  black  and  the  face  red,  probably  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies. 
The  Furies,  Pataches,  Machacaries,  with  sundry  other  tribes,  of  name  and  aspect  equally 
uncouth,  have  the  some  general  character,  with  sundry  fantastic  peculiarities  belonging  to 
each. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 
The  provinces  of  Brazil  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  exhibited  in  any  very  minute  local  and 
statistical  details.  In  taking  a  view  of  their  leading  features,  we  may  divide  them  into  the 
provinces  of  the  southern  coast,  Rio  Janeiro,  St.  Catharine,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  or  Pedro, 
Espiritu  Santo ;  those  of  the  northern  coast,  Bahia,  Seregipe,  Alagoas,  Pernambuco,  Parailw, 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Pinuhy,  Maranham ;  the  interior  provinces,  Minas  Geraes,  San 
Paulo,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Para. 

Rio  Janeiro  (Jig.  984.),  the  capital  of  the  empire,  may  now,  perhaps,  rank  as  the  lorgest 
and  most  flourishing  city  of  South  America.    It  lies  on  the  western  side  of  a  noble  bay, 

seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, forming  one  of  the  most  spa- 
cious and  secure  receptacles  for  ship- 
ping in  the  world.  Mrs.  Giaham, 
afler  successively  admirit^  the  bay 
of  Naples,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
Trincomalee,  considers  the  bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro  as  surpassing  them  all  in 
beauty.  It  is  studded  with  upwards 
of  100  islands ;  the  ships  of  all  na- 
tions are  seen  passing  through  its 
Rio  JaneiiD.  channels,  and  innumerable  little  boats 

flitting  about,  The  shore  rises  im- 
mediately into  green  and  wroded  hills,  thickly  planted  with  villas  and  convents,  and  behind 
which  lofty  mountains  shoot  up  their  heads  in  the  mast  picturesque  and  romantic  forms. 
These  objects  compo. "  the  most  enchanting  gcene  that  can  be  imagined.  It  struck  a  late 
traveller  as  greatly  rest  nbling  the  Trosuchs  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Katrine.  The  town 
is  tolerably  well  built,  rriuch  in  the  European  style,  the  houses  being  three  or  four  stories 
high,  though  the  streets  are  rather  narrow.  Two  of  them  extend  the  whole  length,  with 
new  and  broad  streets  striking  off  from  them ;  and  there  are  several  very  handsome  squares. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  by  excellent  aqueducts.  There  is  a  greater  stir  and 
bustle  than  is  usuol  m  a  South  American  city,  though  the  crowd  of  half-naked  blacks  and 
mulattoes  offends  t  je  eye  of  the  newly  arrived  European,  The  population  has  been  fixed 
only  by  rude  conjecture.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  court,  it  was  supposed  to  fall  short  of 
lOO.noo ;  but  that  event  caused  a  great  increase,  and  it  has  even  been  estimated  as  high  aa 
Vot,.  III.  2\  2P 
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The  environs  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  delightful  in  the  ejctromo,  the  valleys  and 

sides  of  the  hills  beine  covered 
086  _     ^  S^h  *'^**  trees,  shrubs,  ana  creeping 

Ejants  of  peculiar  beauty,  The 
ay  of  Bottafogo,  and  the  sideu  of 
the  rude  and  Icily  mountain  called 
the  Corcovado,  are  the  spots  most 
particularly  celebrated.  The  king 
has  a  rural  palace,  called  San 
Christovao  {Jig.  985.),  of  light 
and  pavilion-like  architecture,  and 
which  from  its  site  has  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect  than  that  in 
the  city.  We  have  already  no- 
ticed  the  trade  of  Rio  Janeiro,  cen- 
tring in  itself  that  of  all  southern  Brazil.  The  cultivation  of  sugar,  coifeo,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  other  tropical  products,  is  rapidly  extending ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  flour  made  ubb 
of  is  brought  from  the  United  States  and  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  arsenal,  the  dockyard,  and  marine  establishments  are  on  a 
small  island  within  the  harbour. 

St.  Catharine  is  a  long  narrow  province,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  island  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  fine  climate :  its  perpetual  verdure  and  its  conical  rocky  hills  give  it 
a  beautiful  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  town  of  Noesa  Senhora  or  St.  Catherine  has  QOOO  or 
6000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  have  chosen  it  merely  as  an  agreeable  residence.  The 
coast  is  as  yet  thinly  peopled,  though  it. contains  several  excellent  harbours,  as  Lagiina, 
Guaropas,  and  partic  ilarly  San  Francisco,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  will  increase 
in  importance  when  a  road  is  opened  over  the  mountriins  into  the  fine  plain  of  Orotava. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  th<;  most  southern  province,  c  jmprises  a  long  extent  of  level  and  allu- 
vial  coast,  in  which  the  large  lakes  of  Patos  and  Mirim  run  parallel  with  the  sea.  The 
plains  are  covered  with  vast  herds  of  cattle,  which  aflford  hides  and  charque,  or  beef  dried 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  making  a  copious  object  of  export.  Some  of  the  fazendas,  or  farms, 
comprise  no  less  than  600,0(W  acres.  The  chief  town  is  Portalegre,  with  12,000  inhabitants, 
to  which  the  opportunities  of  its  trade  have  attracted  even  English  settlers.  Being  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  its  maritime  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  the  port  of  St.  Pedro  or 
Rio  Grande,  which  is  also  flourishing. 

The  province  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  the  comarca  of  Porto  Seguro  extend  for  about  400 
miles  along  the  coast  northward  from  Rio ;  but  though  the  latter  was  the  point  first  disco- 
vered, and  though  they  possess  ample  natural  advantages,  they  have  remained  always  in  a 
comparatively  rude  and  unimproved  state.  The  coast  ridge  of  Brazil  is  here  formed,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  Prince  Maximilian,  of  a  broad  tract  of  high  forests,  extending  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bahia,  which  has  not  yet  been  occupied  by  Portuguese  settlers.  Only  a 
f(}w  roads  have  been  opened,  with  considerable  labour,  along  the  rivers  which  traverse  thein 
A  few  settlements  have  been  formed  along  the  coast,  which  supply  with  timber  and  manioc 
flour  the  large  cities  of  Rio  and  Bahia.  These  are  so  closely  pressed  by  the  Puries,  Boto- 
cudos,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  settlers  to  penetrate  into  the  inte* 
nor,  unless  well  armed  and  in  large  parties.  These  tracts,  susceptible  of  the  highest  culti- 
vation, are  covered  at  present  with  noble  virgin  forests,  in  which  the  cedar,  the  Brazil-wood, 
the  Poruvian  balsam-tree,  and  other  aromatic  and  valuable  species,  abound.  The  Rio  Doce 
is  tho  only  river  of  a  long  course ;  and  it  can  be  ascended  in  canoes  propelled  by  poles.  It 
is  in  most  places  bordered  by  forests  so  thick  and  impenetrable,  as  seldom  to  leave  ground 
on  which  a  house  could  stoiid :  they  echo  with  the  roar  of  the  tiger,  the  ounce,  and  the  wild 
boar,  and  of  men  still  more  savage  and  dangerous.  Among  numberless  other  birds  are  seen 
the  magnificent  macaws,  screammg  aloud  and  soaring  aliove  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees. 
Of  tlie  sea-ports,  the  most  important  is  Victoria,  to  which  may  be  added  those  bearing  the 
names  of  the  provinces,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Porto  Seguro ;  as  also  Benavento  and  St. 
Mattheus.  These  towns  consist  generally  of  houses  one  story  high,  and  the  streets  are 
straggling,  unpaved,  and  covered  with  grass.  In  Porto  Seguro,  though  so  near  the  sea,  they 
liave  no  other  food  than  salted  fish,  whicli  renders  the  scurvy  very  prevalent. 

The  fino  province  of  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  to  wliich  Porto  Spguro  belongs,  follows  north 
from  the  two  rude  regions  already  described.  It  is  the  most  flourishing  arwl  industrious  part 
.  of  all  Brazil.  Besides  being  originally  the  metropolitan  province,  it  wns  long  occupied  b; 
lie  Dutch,  who  introduced  their  own  commercial  niid  improving  habits.  The  territory 
called  l!in  RpconcHle,  containing  a  sweep  of  from  twelve  to  forty  miles  in  breadth,  is  in 
nigh  cu!tiv.".tio!^  .".ntl  contair.s  niaiiv  uourishing  interior  towns.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
nre  largely  cultivated  and  exportetl. 

The  city  of  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  is  situated  within  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  eastern  bound- 
>&ryof  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Rio  Janeiro.    It  is 
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limilarly  studded  with  many  islands,  and  traversed  by  numberless  sails,  almost  all  the  pr»- 
visions  and  vegetables  beinp  brought  by  water.  The  shores,  though  not  mountainous,  are 
liigli  and  richly  wooded,  and  the  town  has  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the  water.  With 
these  attractions  the  interior  does  not  correspond,  at  least  that  of  the  lower  town,  where 
tiie  houses  are  high,  the  streets  confined  and  narrow,  wretchedly  paved,  never  cleaned,  and 
therefore  disgustingly  dirty.  The  upper  town,  however,  placed  upon  the  side  of  a  hill 
which  rises  abruptly  behind,  though  not  well  built,  has  a  number  of  handsome  private  houses 
and  public  buildings.  The  sites  and  prospects  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Eveiy  step 
bringfs  to  view  some  magnificent  scene ;  the  woods,  the  steep  banks  and  gently  sloping 
lawns,  generally  opening  to  the  sea  or  the  lake  behind  the  town,  have  a  peculiar  freshness 
and  amenity.  The  cathedral  and  several  other  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  orn»- 
mented ;  but  the  finest  of  them,  the  Ex-Jesuits'  church,  built  entirely  of  marble  imported 
ftom  Europe,  has  been  converted  into  barracks.  Society  is  not  considered,  by  Mrs.  Graham, 
to  be  so  polished  as  at  Rio ;  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  ladies  in  the  morning  are 
extremely  slovenly,  though  in  the  evening  they  appear  fully  attired  in  the  French  style. 
Gaming,  the  resource  of  vacant  minds,  is  eagerly  followed  by  both  sexes.  Intellectual  pur- 
suits seem  little  regarded ;  and  though  there  is  a  large  library,  with  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts respecting  the  interior  of  America,  it  is  allow^  to  lie  in  a  neglected  state.  The 
police  is  bad,  the  dagger  being  generally  worn,  and  too  often  used :  the  deaths  by  assassi- 
nation are  estimated  at  200  in  the  year ;  yet  St  Salvador  is  esteemed  the  gayest  city  in 
Brazil.  In  1832,  124  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  27,119  tons,  cleared  ouC  from  Bahis. 
Its  population  amounts  to  120,000  souls. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  Bahia,  Cachoeira,  the  principal  of  those  in  the  Reconcale,  is  hand- 
some and  well  built,  and  contains  nearly  16,000  inhabitants.  Jacobina,  more  in  the  interior, 
was  formerly  enriched  by  mines,  which  are  now  given  up.  Ilheos,  or  San  George,  a  prettily 
situated  port,  was  once  very  considerable,  but  it  sunk  with  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  is  now  of  little  importance. 

Pernambuco  is  the  next  province  to  Bahia,  with  the  intervention  of  the  small  and  unim- 
vcx'.i  '  on<^s  of  Seregipe  and  Alagoas.  Pemambuco  ranks  decidedly  as  the  third  province 
111 . 'f  -.lir,  ,  being  comparatively  very  industrious,  and  having  experienced  a  rapid  improve- 
mon*  :>'  :  '  0  extension  of  the  growth  and  export  of  cotton.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
Diosv  .,  lu.r  in  the  world.  It  is  formed  by  a  reci/e  or  reef  of  rocks,  which  run  parallel 
with  the  shore,  and  on  the  exterior  side  of  which  a  heavy  sea  is  perpetually  breaking.  To 
the  interior  channel,  however,  this  reef  serves  as  a  complete  breakwater,  and  vessels  which 
have  once  turned  its  point  hear  the  surf  dashing  without,  and  see  the  spray,  while  they 
themselves  are  sailing  on  calmly  and  smoothly.  What  is  called  the  town  of  Pemambuco  is 
a  compound  of  four  towns :  Olinda,  seated  above  on  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  and  the  most 
ancient,  but  now  much  decayed ;  Recife,  built  on  a  sand-bank  level  with  the  water,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  the  reef  opposite  to  it  already  mentioned, — the  seat  of  trade,  highly 
flourishing,  and  rapidly  increasing ;  St.  Antonio,  or  the  middle  town,  composed  of  large  and 
broad  streets,  and  containing  the  governor's  house,  and  two  principal  churches ;  lastly.  Boa 
Vista,  an  extensive  agreeable  suburb,  where  the  principal  merchants  have  commodious 
ganlens.  Pemambuco  has  flourished  extremely  and  increased  rapidly,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  augmented  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  ample  market  for  it  in  Europe.  The 
cotton  of  Pemambuco  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  north  of  Brazil.  In  1809,  Mr.  Koster 
reckoned  the  population  at  29,000;  while,  in  1821,  Mrs.  Graham's  estimate  was  70,000. 
Probably  the  increase  could  not  be  so  very  great,  and  there  must  be  some  error.  The  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  even  of  republicanism,  is  very  strong  at  Pemambuco.  It  showed  itself  first  in 
promptitude  to  separate  from  the  mother  country,  and  next  in  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  sway 
of  the  emperor,  to  which  the  nhabitants  were  at  last  reduced  only  by  force  of  arms.  This  city, 
the  third  in  the  empire,  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  in  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  and  wood. 
The  river  St  Francisco,  much  the  largest  of  any  which  belongs  wholly  to  Brazil,  enters 
the  sea  in  the  southern  border  of  this  province,  after  a  course  of  nearly  900  miles  through 
the  back  territories  behind  the  coast  chain.  The  navigation  is  much  injured,  however,  first 
by  a  succession  of  falls,  and  then  by  shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  render  ii 
scarcely  passable  even  for  boats.  Till  of  late,  therefore,  its  banks  were 
occupied  only  by  a  few  scntteved  fishermen  and  banditti.  Now  towns  and 
villages  are  rising,  and  Pcnedo,  the  port,  about  eighty  miles  up,  is  becom- 
inga  thriving  place. 

The  interior  country  behind  Pemambuco  consists  of  plains  reaching 
to  a  vast  extent,  though  traversed  in  part  by  the  great  middle  chain  of 
mountaiPA  They  are  called  the  Sertatn.  a  term  contracted  from  Deser- 
tam,  which,  however,  they  do  not  merit  in  its  most  rigorous  sense,  but 
bear  more  analogy  to  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  or  the  Pampas  of  La 
Plata,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  on  which  vast  herds  of  cattle 
are  fed.  The  Sertanejoe  {fig.  986.),  as  they  are  called,  occupv  faxendat, 
or  cattle  farms,  of  such  vast  extent,  that  few  know  their  bounds,  though 
they  attempt  to  calculate  them  by  the  hundreds  of  heads  of  cattle  p«uB- 
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tured  upon  them.  Their  leaf^ues,  as  in  all  other  thinly  inhabited  tracts,  are  of  immeasur 
able  and  deceiving  length,  sometimes  four  miles.  Their  dress  consists  of  jacket,  hat,  and 
long  pantaloons  or  leggings,  all  of  brown  unlanned  leather,  a  tanned  goatskin  over  thr 
breast,  and  a  pair  of  coarse  cotton  drawers  or  trousers.  They  live  in  mud  cottages  thatched 
with  leaves,  and  if  they  posseus  a  table,  consider  it  useless  at  meals,  when  the  whole  puriy 
squat  round  on  a  mat,  with  the  bowlsj  dishes,  or  gourds  in  the  centre.  The  wife  seldutn 
appears,  and  would  be  suspected  of  holding  undue  sway  in  the  household,  were  she  to  make 
any  attempt  to  discourse.  They  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  with  milk  and  a  little  muniuc 
flour,  or  French  beans.  The  children  are  often  suckled  by  she-goats,  which  are  thunue 
called  comadieg,  or  godmothers.    All  their  religious  ministrations  are  derived  from  itinerant 

Eriests,  who  carry  about  an  altar,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  mass,  on  so  smajl  a  scale  as  to 
e  t  1st  into  a  pack-saddle;  from  which  they  are  drawn  whenever  a  sufficient  number  is 
four.'i  to  pay  for  the  ceremony.  This,  with  implicit  faith  in  charms  and  relics,  forms  tlie 
whole  of  their  religion,  to  which  they  are  yet  sj  strongly  attached  as  with  difficulty  to  deem 
it  credible  that  Mr.  Koster,  whom  they  understood  to  be  a  heretic,  should  be  of  the  same 
siiape  with  themselves.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  after  all,  rather  a  good  sort  of  people ; 
hospitable,  liberal,  and  open-hearted.  Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  justice  renders  them 
too  prone  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  wash  out  any  deep  offence  with  the 
blood  of  the  oflender.  Hence  arise  deadly  and  lasting  feuds.  The  traffic  is  conducted  bv 
travelling  pedlars,  who  give  them,  in  exchange  for  their  live  stock,  hide<)  and  cheese,  vari- 
ous trinkets,  articles  of  luxury,  and  English  cottons,  which  are  now  superseding  tlie  coarse 
fabrics  of  the  country.  The  Sertam  keeps  up  its  intercourse  with  Pernarabuco  by  Goiana, 
a  considerable  and  increasing  town,  forty  miles  in  the  interior,  on  a  navigable  river  of  the 
same  name.' 

The  other  provinces  of  the  northern  coast,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Piauhy, 
and  Maranham,  extend  chiefly  from  cost  to  west  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  They, 
in  general,  present  an  aspect  resembling  Pernambuco;' the  coast  containing  many  fertile 
and  improvable  districts,  but  the  interior  occupied  extensively  by  the  great  Sertam,  already 
described,  which  reaches  as  far  as  Bahia.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  culture  of 
cotton,  and  rest  their  prosperity  upon  the  in'  reasing  demand  for  that  material.  Maranham, 
in  particular,  an  alluvial  isle,  termed  by  the  branchesof  great  rivers,  exports,  on  an  average, 
7U,()00  large  bales,  of  180  lbs.  each,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice  and  Idles,  and 
has  attained  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  as  high  as  30,000.  The 
other  capitals  are  small.  Paraiba,  noted  for  the  abundance  of  Brazil  wood,  wm  formerly 
considered  of  more  importance  than  now ;  however,  it  has  in  feet  continued  to  increase, 
though  eclipsed  by  the  superior  importance  of  Pernambuco.  Rio  Grande  is  covered  to  a 
great  extent  with  hills  of  fine  and  white  sand,  and  is  fertile  in  sugar,  yet  thinly  inhabited ; 
and  Natal,  its  capital,  is  little  better  than  a  village.  Seara  has  a  pretty  brisk  trade  on  a 
small  scale ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Koster,  the  difficulty  of  land  carriage,  the  want  of  a  good 
harbour,  and  the  dreadful  droughts,  prevent  any  sanguine  hopes  of  its  rise  to  opulence, 
Piauhy  is  almost  entirely  an  inland  province,  and  its  little  interior  capital,  Oeyras,  is  scarcely 
at  all  known.  The  isle  of  Majo  dos  Soanes,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama!.Dns,  is  very 
fertile ;  but  the  heats  would  bie  insupportable  were  they  not  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes, 
A  great  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  v/oods,  tenanted  by  wandering  Indians. 

The  interior  provinces  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  three  in  the  south,  San  Paulo, 
Parana,  and  Uruguay ;  which,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  chain  separating  them  from  the 
coast,  form  a  vast  lowland,  traversed  by  noble  and  navigable  rivers ;  but  as  these  do  not 
direct  their  course  towards  the  sea,  but  all  towards  the  central  channel  of  the  Plata,  they 
are  as  yet  of  little  benefit  to  commerce. 

San  Paulo  was  at  first  an  Indian  settlement,  formed  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  1550 ;  but, 
being  reinforced  by  numerous  refugees  and  adventurers,  a  mixed  race  was  formed,  of  a  law- 
lees  and  daring  character,  who  make  a  great  figure  in  the  early  history  of  Bi^tzil.  These 
Pauiistas,  as  they  were  called,  set  the  Portuguese  government  almost  at  defiance,  and  made 
themselves  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  They  are  now  brought  down  to  the 
character  of  tolerably  quiet  subjects ;  but  they  still  maintain,  throughout  Brazil,  the  reputa- 
tion of  hardy  firankness,  undaunted  courage,  and  a  romantic  love  of  adventures  and  dangers 
Their  features  are  strongly  marked  and  expressive,  their  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  all  theii 
motions  lively  and  vigorous.  They  are  the  strongest,  healthiest,  and  most  active  inhabitants 
of  Brazil ;  and  their  adventurous  spirit  leads  them  to  migrate  through  all  its  provinces.  A 
good  deal  of  maize  is  cultivated,  sufficient  for  private  consumption;  but  the  chief  Wealth  of 
the  inhabitnnts  consists  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  with  which  the  plains  are 
covered.  The  former  are  of  an  active  and  valuable  breed ;  and  the  inhabitants  display  a 
surprising  strength  and  activity  in  pursuing  and  taming  them.  The  Paulistaa  are  frank  and 
jovial ;  but  the  inferences  hence  made  to  their  disadvantage  are  said  to  be  unfair.  The 
ancient  province  of  San  Vicente  is  enclosed  in  that  of  San  Paulo. 

Uruguay  is  formed  of  seven  missions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  ce<led 
by  Spain  in  1750.    Its  chief  importativ.-?  consists  in  the  production  of  the  tea  or  herb  of 
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Paraguay,  which  is  considered,  over  a  greAt  part  of  South  America,  as  much  a  necessary  of 
life  ad  the  tea  of  China  is  with  the  English.  That  of  Uruguay  is  indeed  inferior  to  what  is 
arod'icad  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Parana ;  but  as  Dr.  BVancia,  the  present  ruler  of  that 
rtjg.  )  lis  capriciously  prohibited  its  exportation,  the  Brazilians  supply  all  the  neighbour- 
ii-|r  r  (unlries  with  this  valuable  commodity.  The  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  La  Plata, 
has  indeed  been  latelv  erected  <nto  a  new  province,  named  Parana ;  but  part  of  this  is,  in 
^ct,  the  undisputed  domain  of  Francia,  while  his  claim  to  the  rest  has  been  successfully 
resisted  by  Buenos  Ayres. 

Minas  Geraes,  the  most  central  province  in  Brazil,  is  distinguished  as  containing  tlie 
principal  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds.  In  passing  into  it  from  San  Paulo,  a  decided  change 
18  observable  in  the  aspect  of  nature.  The  coiir.try  swells  into  hills,  and  gradually  assumes 
the  features  of  a  romantic  and  alpine  region.  The  golden  mountains,  which  traverse  the 
whole  extent  of  Minas  Geraes,  do  not  rise  above  ^00  or  4000  feet ;  they  exhibit  not  the 
rug^'ed  clefts  or  gigantic  rocky  summits  of  the  Alps  or  of  the  Cordilleras;  they  consist  of 
long  series  of  detached  ranges,  with  agreeable  campos  on  their  summit,  and  separated  by 
eloping  and  pastoral,  but  not  very  deep,  valleys.  The  country  is  often  extremely  fertile, 
and  might  yield  the  most  valuable  productions,  were  not  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
drawn  off  by  the  glittering  but  oflen  useless  trea.sures  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
S.  Joao  del  Rey  ia  a  neat  little  town  of  whitewashed,  red-tiled  houses,  surrounded  by  a 
singular  scene  of  round  hills  and  broken  rocks,  wilh  tracts  entirely  sterile,  and  others  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure.  Its  situation  is  so  agreeable  and  central,  that  an  intention 
was  once  formed  of  making  it  the  capital  of  Brazil.  The  mine  from  which  its  distinction 
is  derived  is  merely  a  deep  pit,  into  which  the  streams  fVom  the  neighbouring  hills  are 
directed,  and  in  which  any  one  is  allowed  to  search.  Its  produce,  and  the  hopeH  formed 
from  it,  have  muf;h  diminished,  and  S.  Joao  supports  its  somewhat  languid  prosperity  chiefly 
by  an  inland  trade,  keeping  four  caravans,  of  fifly  mules  each,  constantly  going  backwards 
and  forwards  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Villa  Rica  may  be  regarded  as  the  Ei  Dorado  of  Brazil,  from 
its  highly  productive  gold  mines,  already  described.  The  place  is  large,  its  inhabitants 
being  variously  reported  from  8>500  to  20,000.  There  are  400  or  500  gom  houses ;  and  the 
gcvernment  palace,  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  and  the  prison,  have  rather  an  unusual  air 
of  magnificence.  Water  is  supplied  from  fourteen  fine  public  fountains.  The  produce  of 
the  mines  has  declined ;  but  the  internal  trade  is  very  brisk.  Tejuco,  the  capital  of  the 
diamond  district  of  Serro  do  Frio,  is  situated  in  a  most  dreary  tract,  where  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  must  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  well  built,  on  very  rugged 
ground,  and  contains  6000  free  inhabitants,  and  as  many  slaves  employed  in  searching  for 
diamonds  Villa  do  Principe,  in  a  fine  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  diamond  district,  enjoys 
a  more  solid  prosperity,  and  contains  about  50(H)  people. 

There  are  still  several  exterior  provinces  of  Brazil,  which  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  only  at  a  few  detached  points,  while  by  far  the  greater  part  remains  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  unsubdued  Indians.  Thes**  provinces  are,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Para. 
To  them  may  be  added  the  s-till  more  exterior  regions  beyond  the  Amazons  and  the  Madera, 
Solimoens  and  Guiana,  the  domination  over  which  can  be  considered  by  the  Portuguese  as 
only  future  and  prospective. 

Goyaz  is  a  province,  or  rather  kingdom,  of  vast  extent,  watered  by  the  mighty  streams  of 
the  Tocantines  and  the  Araguay,  which  unite  in  their  progress  towards  the  Amazons,  The 
aspect  is  described  as  generally  uneven,  though  seldom  mountainous,  comprising  many  sandy 
sterile  plains,  wooded  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Gold  was  the  lure  which  attracted 
settlers  into  this  desolate  and  unfrequented  region ;  and  in  the  country  round  Villa  Boa,  the 
capital,  the  quantity  produced  was  for  some  time  considerable,  though  now  it  is  much 
diminished.    Villa  Boa  contains  also  a  governor,  a  bishop,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Matto  Grosso,  west  of  Goyaz,  is  a  still  vaster  region,  extending  far  into  the  interior,  and 
bounded  only  by  the  Madera  and  the  Upper  La  Plata.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
immense  plains,  similar  to  the  Llanos  or  Pampas ;  for  the  lofly  chain  which  our  maps  have 
hitliertu  interposed  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Plata,  has,  according  to  Humboldt,  been 
ascertained  to  be  a  mere  dividing  ridge,  rendered  sensible  only  by  the  separation  of  the 
waters.  The  principal  settlement  is  at  Cuyaba,  in  the  south-western  district,  wiiere  it  can 
hold  communication  with  the  more  civiUoed  regions.  Here,  too,  gold  was  the  first  attrac- 
tion, and  even  when  the  quantities  which  it  produced  began  to  diminish,  the  country  was 
found  so  fine  and  fertile,  that  its  cultivation  amply  indemnified  the  Cuydban  settlers.  They 
amounted,  in  1809,  according  to  Mr.  Mawe's  estimate,  to  30,000.  The  official  capital,  how- 
ever, is  Villa  Bella,  on  the  Guapure,  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Madera;  a  neat 
email  city,  perhaps  the  most  advanced  point  which  the  PortuguesR  hold  in  America.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes  in  this  region  are  the  Guaycurus,  a  numerous  people, 
who  iiave  adopted  and  carefully  reared  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  and  have  thereby 
greatly  added  to  their  power  and  numbers,  without  any  deduction  from  their  ferocity.  They 
never  cultivate  the  ground,  but  subsist  entirely  on  their  herds,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase; 
and,  like  the  Tartars,  when  pasturage  and  game  are  exhausted,  they  migrate  in  large  bodies 
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tnm  one  spot  to  another.  The  mothers,  it  is  said,  still  retain  the  savage  practice  of  destroy 
ing  the  embryo,  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  The  Guaycurus  are  the  terror 
of  all  the  neighbouring  Indians ;  when  successful  in  war,  they  massacre  all  the  adults,  and 
carry  off  the  children  into  slavery,  ^orhaps  in  the  struggle  which  must  finally  ensue 
between  them  and  the  Portuguese,  tl.  .iumph  of  the  latter  may  not  prove  quite  so  certain 
as  some  have  anticipated. 

Pant  forms  the  northern  part  of  this  vast  interior,  filling  the  interval  between  the  two 
last^mentioned  provinces  and  the  stream  of  the  Amazons.  The  greater  part  is,  if  possible, 
still  less  known  or  occupied  than  even  Matto  Groeso ;  but  there  is  a  district  near  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river,  which  is  not  only  very  fertile,  but  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  It 
is  well  fitted  for  sugar,  and,  since  the  cotton  trade  rose  to  such  importance,  has  particularly 
prospered,  yielding  a  description  li^Me  inferior  to  that  of  Bahia.  Tne  population  of  the  capi- 
tal, Para  or  Belcm,  has  been  stated  at  20,000 ;  but  probably  this  includes  the  immediately 
surrounding  district.  The  water  communications,  however,  of  this  city  with  the  interior 
are  so  immense,  that  it  must  continue  to  advance  with  the  progressive  settlement  of  the 
provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso. 

The  province  of  Solimoens  is  still  more  remote  firom  the  sphere  of  European  and  civilised 
existence.  It  extends  beyond  "^e  Madera,  south  of  the  Upper  Amazons,  which  here  receives 
four  great  rivers ;  destined  perhaps,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  crowded  navigation,  but  whose 
banks  at  present  are  only  traversed  by  nameless  and  thinly  scattered  tribes  of  savage  Indians. 
Its  only  tincture  of  civilisation  has  been  derived  from  Franciscan  missions,  of  which  nine 
have  been  established  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 

The  region  of  Portuguese  Guiana  is  still  more  vast,  extending  900  miles  by  600,  and 
nearly  on  an  equality  as  to  settlement  and  civilisation.  It  includes  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  rival  of  the  Orinoco,  and  one  of  the  greatest  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zons. The  Rio  Negro  derives  its  name  from  the  black  colour  which  its  waters  present  to 
the  eye ;  notwithstanding  which,  taken  out  of  the  river,  they  appear  perfectly  clear  and 
pellucid.  Its  navigation  is  good,  and  by  the  Cassiquiare  it  has  a  communication  with  the 
Orinoco,  which  may  hereafter  prove  of  the  greatest  importance.  Three  leagues  above  the 
inoi<*'i  of  the  river,  the  Portuguese  have  established  the  town  of  Rio  Negro,  where  they  nut 
only  keep  their  stores  and  a  small  garrison,  but  have  endeavoured  to  form  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  pottery,  which  must  be  considered  here  as  very  forced  undertakings.  They 
have  also  several  small  settlemei.^  and  missions  higher  up  the  river,  and  on  the  Rio  Branco, 
its  chief  tributary.  Still  farthei  up,  the  Amazons  receives  the  Yapura,  another  immense 
tributary,  coming  across  from  the  Cordillera.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  noble  woods,  indi- 
cating a  fertile floil;  but  the  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current; 
and  the  shores  have  been  found  unhealthy  for  European  constitutions.  The  channel  of  the 
Lower  Amazon,  for  about  1600  miles,  forms  a  sort  of  inland  sea,  in  which  the  opposite  banks 
are  often  not  visible,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  believed  to  be  navigable  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels. This  course  is  through  an  immense  and  magnificent  plain,  not  encroached  on  even  by 
a  hillock  from  the  bordering  Andes,  but  sloping  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  down  to  the 
Atlantic.  But  this  region,  which  will  one  day  be  the  most  flourishing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  is  at  present  occupied  only  by  tribes  of  wandering  Indians,  and  a  few  settlements, 
which  the  Portuguese  have  formed  by  banishing  their  felons  into  it  These  emigrants,  at  a 
distance  from  all  law  and  restraint,  have  availeu  themselves  of  their  superior  arms  and  skill 
cruelly  to  oppress  the  natives,  against  whom  they  carry  on  a  regular  system  of  slave-hunting. 
Charges  of  cannibalism  have  been  made  against  these  Indians  to  all  travellers,  including 
Mr.  Mawe,  who  descended  the  river ;  but  they  have  never  been  confirmed  by  credible  eye- 
witnesses, and  are  alleged  by  D'Acunha  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Portuguese,  in  order 
to  justify  their  own  outrageous  conduct.  Equally  ancient  and  continued  have  been  the 
reports  of  tribes  of  warlike  females  inhabiting  the  banks ;  and,  though  destitute  of  any 
regular  confirmation,  and  evidently  much  exaggerated,  they  may  probably  have  some  founda 
tim  in  truth. 


CHAPTER  \. 

COLOMBIA,  OR  NEW  GRENADA,  VENEZUELA,  AND  EQUATOR. 

Colombia  is  the  name  given  to  the  extensive  territory  of  an  independent  state,  which 
took  the  lead  among  the  newly-formed  republics  in  what  was  formerly  Spanish  South  Ame- 
rica. Recent  changes  have  subdivided  it  into  three  portions,  which  have  assumed  the  appel- 
lations of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  the  Equator ;  but  it  is  still  convenient  to  give  its 
physical  features  under  the  general  appellation  of  Colombia. 

Sbct.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Colombia,  in  its  general  outline,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  north  and  north-western  part 
of  South  America,  and  comprehends  the  two  governments  included  by  the  Spaniards  undei 
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the  names  of  the  vicnroyalty  of  New  Grenada,  comprising  Quito,  and  the  captaincy-general 
of  the  Caraccas,  or  Venezuela,  including  Spanish  Guiana.  It  is  bounded  ^n  the  north  >by 
the  great  gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  enclosed  between  its  shore  and  the  long  chain  of 
the  WeHt  India  islands,  commonly  called  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  this  side  also  a  narrow 
land  boundary  connects  it  with  Guatemala,  but  its  limits  on  that  side  are  unsettled.  On  the 
vest  it  strotchos  along  the  boundless  expanse  of  Pacific  firom  the  Golfo  Dolce  on  the  north 
to  the  Rio  Tuinbcz  on  the  south.  Southward  it  borders  on  Peru,  separated  from  it  by  a  line 
of  river  and  mountain  boundary  extending  first  southeasterly  from  the  Tumbez  to  about  7" 
S.  lut.,  and  then  northeasterly  to  the  Javary.  The  liUiits  along  the  Brazilian  possessions 
have  been  described  in  the  account  of  Brazil.  The  Essequibo  and  the  Pumaron  separate  it 
frDiT)  British  Guiana.  No  actual  settlements  have,  however,  been  formed  on  the  mighty 
Amazons,  which  can  only  be  approached  by  rugged  and  entangled  tracks,  such  as  the  most 
daring  traveller  alone  ventures  to  tread ;  and  on  the  east  the  extreme  boundary  of  solid  and 
practical  settlement  appears  formed  by  the  Orinoco  in  its  course  from  west  to  east.  All  the 
rest,  imder  the  name  of  Guiana,  is  merely  an  indefinite  expanse  of  river  and  forest,  of  which 
th**  native  Caribs  remain  in  almost  undisturbed  possession. 

The  surface  of  Colombia,  its  mountains  and  plains,  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  and 
on  the  most  majestic  scale,  presenting  forms  and  phenomena  the  most  grand  and  awful  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  The  summits  of  the  Andes  have  ceased,  indeed,  to  rank  as 
tlie  very  loftiest  on  earth.  The  Himalayah,  the  mountain  boundary  of  Ilindostan,  is  not 
only  higher,  but  presents,  perhaps,  a  grander  continuity  of  unbroken  and  gigantic  steeps. 
But,  ascending  from  the  low  country  by  a  series  of  tabular  plains  and  broad  valleys,  it  pre- 
sents at  no  single  point  an^  very  astonish- 
ing elevation.  Jt  has  nothmg  to  resemble 
those  solitary  gigantic  cones,  which,  in  the 
Colombian  cordillera,  shoot  up  towards  the 
sky,  and  even  under  the  burning  influence 
of  the  equator  remain  buried  to  a  great 
depth  in  perpetual  snow.  Chimborazo  (.Jig. 
987.),  the  giant  of  the  west,  stands  yet  un- 
sealed by  mortal  foot  Humboldt  and  his 
companions  made  extraordinary  exertions 
to  reach  its  summit,  and  arrived  at  abou* 
2000  feet  firom  that  point,  then  believed  tc 
be  the  greatest  elevation  ever  attained  by  man.  Here  they  planted  their  instruments  on  a 
narrow  ledge  of  porphyritic  rock,  which  projected  from  the  vast  field  of  unfathomed  snow. 
A  broad  impassable  chasm  prevented  their  farther  advance ;  besides  which,  they  felt  in  the 
extreme  all  the  usual  inconveniences  of  such  high  situations.  They  were  enveloped  ir. 
thick  fogs,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  piercing  cold ;  they  breathed  with  difficulty, 
and  blood  burst  from  the  eyes  and  lips.  The  form  of  the  mountain,  which  is  that  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  appears  everywhere  sublime,  but  peculiarly  so  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  at 
nearly  200  miles  distance,  whence  it  resembles  an  enormous  semitransparent  dome  defined  by 
the  deep  azure  of  the  sky ;  dim,  yet  too  decided  in  outline  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cloud.  The 
height  was  ascertained  by  Humboldt  to  be  21,440  feet.  Antisana,  though  only  19,000  feet, 
nj  remarkable  for  having  a  village  on  its  side  at  the  height  of  13,500  feet,  once  believed  the 
highest  inhabited  spot  on  the  globe.  The  French  academicians,  when  they  established 
themselves  on  the  top  of  Pichincha,  at  the  height  of  15,000  feet,  experienced  all  the  rigours 
of  an  arctic  winter,  which  sometimes  threw  them,  after  the  exertion  of  mounting,  into  a 
elate  of  vertigo  or  insensibility.  They  were  involved  in  almost  constant  fogs,  and  when 
:hese  cleared,  they  beheld  the  clouds  spreading  a  wide  and  smooth  surface  beneath  them 
like  that  of  the  ocean,  and  heard  the  dreadful  roarings  of  the  tempest  in  the  valley  of  Quito. 
The  most  tremendous  volcanoes  in  the  world  are  those  which  burst  from  this  mountain 
range.  Cotopaxi  {_fig.  983.)  is  the  most  formidable  in  the  Andes,  and,  indeed,  on  the  globe. 
_^^^  This  mountain  is  18,898  feet  high,  conse- 

888         '^'^Q^  quently  more  elevated  than  Vesuvius  would 

be  if  placed  on  the  top  of  Tenerifle.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  these  colossal  sum- 
mits, presenti  ' "-"  form  of  a  regular  and 
smooth  cone,  wrapood  in  a  covering  of  the 
purest  white,  which  shines  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun  with  dazzling  splendour,  and  de- 
taches itself  in  the  most  picturesque  man- 
ner from  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  It  is 
seldom  that  this  volcano  is  wholly  silent, 
and  that  at  night  smoke  and  flame  are  not 
Cotopaxi.  ggg^  rising  from  its  summit,  like  a  beacon 

Aune  in  the  regions  above.    In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  it  had  five  great  eruptions, 
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ind  one  in  1803.  At  the  inflamed  matter  ascenda,  the  perpetual  mows,  which  have  covered 
fiiQi  guniinit  to  an  almost  unfathoniable  depth,  are  melted,  and  rush  down  in  destructive  tor- 
rentfi,  when  its  naked  and  embrowned  head  is  displayed  to  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  the 
plain.  Then,  amid  appalling  sounds,  louder  than  the  loudest  roar  of  artillery,  the  iurninff 
entrails  of  the  earth  rush  up  into  the  sky,  rising  oflen  half  a  mile  above  the  mountain  head 
before  they  stream  down  upon  the  surrounding  districts ;  mountain  above  mountain  is  then 
nised  of  pumice  and  lava.  It  lias  been  averr«l  that  Cotopaxi  was  heard  at  the  distance  of 
600  miles.  Humboldt  certainly  states,  that  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  at  140  miles  dis- 
tance, it  sounded  like  thunder,  or  like  the  discharge  of  a  continuous  battery  of  cannon. 
From  this  and  the  other  South  American  craters  are  ejected  not  only  the  usual  volcanic  sulv 
itancev,  but  torrents  of  boiling  water  and  mud,  often  containing  great  quantities  of  dead 
fiahes.  Sometimes,  afler  successive  'eruptions,  the  undermined  walls  of  the  mountain  fall 
in,  and  become  a  mass  of  tremendous  ruin.  Such  was  the  fate  of  £1  Attai,  which  once 
reared  its  head  above  Chimborazo,  and  of  another  very  lofty  volcancs  which,  in  1006,  fell 
witli  a  similar  crash. 

The  general  range  of  the  Andes,  as  it  passes  through  Colombia,  is  divided  in  the  north 
into  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  eastern  has  between  it  and  the  middle  chain  the 
plain  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  some  others,  which  constitute  the  most  valuable  part  of 
New  Grenada.  Farther  south,  these  chains  unite  into  two,  of  which  the  most  elevated, 
conipriBing  all  the  highest  volcanic  summits,  is  on  the  western  side,  facing  the  expanse  of 
the  Pacific.  Between  it  and  the  parallel  chain  is  interposed  tlie  table  plain  of  Quito,  about 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  the  most  surpassing  richness  and  beauty.  To  the  east  also 
the  Andes  throw  out  a  chain,  called  by  Humboldt  the  shore  chain  of  Venezuela,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  sea  along  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  as  far  as  Cumana,  leaving  along  the  shore  a 
plain  rich  in  the  most  valuable  tropical  productions.  The  surfdce  of  all  these  mo  ^ntain  dis- 
tricts presents  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  of  the  huge  broad  mass  of  the  tabie-hnd  of 
Mexico.  Their  elevated  steep  ridges  are  separated  by  deep  narrow  burning  valleys,  which 
descend  almost  to  the  level  of^  the  sea,  and  the  only  temperate  lands  consist  of  small  plains 
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which  htmg  u  it  were  on  their  lidei.  There  is  thus  a  more  rapid,  nncf  an  it  were  precipj. 
toiu  deRcent  fVom  an  arctic  to  a  temperata  and  then  to  an  equatorial  climate.  A  trovellet 
may  quit  in  the  morning  the  flrozen  Iracta  neai  ti.^  mountain  summitii,  and,  pasain^;  throuvji 
the  pine  forestii,  mav  lucceanvely  traverse  fields  of  oatu,  bariev,  and  wheat,  and  may  walii 
in  the  eveninjf  amia  plantations  of  susar-cane  and  banana.  Yet  the  lower  grounds  alonir 
the  rivers  are  close,  swampy,  and  flUea  with  myriads  of  tormentincf  insects;  ond  it  is  not 
until  he  has  ascended  tt>  almost  a  mountain  height,  and  feels  the  breezes  blowing  from  tlie 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  that  he  finds  an  air  which  he  can  breathe,  or  even  ground  oq 
which  ho  can  tread  with  safety. 

The  Llanos  form  another  extensive  portion  of  the  Colombian  territory,  commencing  wliere 
the  mountain  ranges  terminate,  and  reaching  east  and  south  to  the  Orinuco.  Thoy  consitt 
of  immense  flats,  covered  with  rnngnificent  forests  and  vast  savannahs,  in  which  tlie  grew 
often  grows  above  the  human  height,  covering  (Vom  view  both  man  and  horse.  A  great 
extent  is  inundated  by  the  Orinoco  and  its  Targe  tributaries.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  ths 
extreme ;  but  the  unhealthinose  of  the  climate  deters  settlers  who  are  not  urged  by  extreme 
necessity. 

Two  other  groups,  not  belonging  to  the  Andes,  have  been  traced  by  Humboldt  Thew 
are,  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Martha,  18,0(K)  feet  high,  which  marmers,  seeing  on  that  cout 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  never  hesitated  to  rank  as  part  of  the  Cordillera ;  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  a  single  mighty  group,  entirely  surrounded  by  plain.  The  other  is  tlie 
Sierra  Parime,  to  the  cost  and  botiih  of  the  Orinoco,  a  widely  extended  heap  of  mountain), 
but  not  very  lotly.  Both  by  its  elevation  and  its  position  on  the  continent,  it  assimilates 
rather  to  the  system  of  the  Alleghahy  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil  than  to  that  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. 

Among  its  rivers,  Colombia  may  runic  several,  the  greatest  both  of  the  Old  and  tha  New 
World.  She  sets  one  foot,  as  it  were,  on  the  Mariailon :  but  that  river,  being  scarnely 
accessible,  and  the  country  near  it  occupied  only  bv  a  few  scattered  missions  from  Peru, 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  practical  sense  as  Colombian.  The  same  observation  may 
almost  apply  to  its  great  tributaries,  the  Napo,  the  lea  or  Putumayo,  and  the  Japura  or  Ca- 
quota,  winch  descend  to  it  from  the  Andes  of  Quito.  The  secondary  but  still  immense 
stream  of  the  Orinoco  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mouutains  of  Parime,  and,  winding 
round  them,  flows  first  west,  then  north,  till  it  takes  its  final  course  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 
It  enters  that  ocean  by  a  delta  of  about  fifty  channels,  and  after  a  course  of  1380  miles.  In 
an  early  part  of  that  course  it  forms  a  remarkable  communication,  by  the  Cassiquiare,  with 
the  Rio  Negro,  and  through  it  with  the  Amazons,  of  which  the  Rio  Negro  is  the  largest 
northern  tributary.  From  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Llanos,  the  Orinoco  receives  several 
mighty  rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  the  Andes, — the  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apure; 
the  last  of  which,  flowing  through  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  and  drawing  its  waters  from  the 
coast  chain,  is  alone  very  important  in  a  commercial  view.  These  shores  may  in  future 
ages  become  the  magnificent  seats  of  empire,  but  at  present  they  are  overgrown  with  forests 
and  thickets,  peopled  only  by  wandering  Caribs,  and  presenting  but  a  few  scattered  missions 
and  settlements.  The  really  useful  streams  are  those  of  smaller  dimensions,  which,  run- 
ning like  long  canals  between  the  mountain  chains,  bring  down  the  products  of  those  high 
valleys,  at  present  the  only  cultivated  part  of  Colombia.  The  Maj^alena,  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  of  these  streams,  has  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles  between  the  eastern 
and  middle  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  afibrding  to  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe  a  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  Cauca  runs  between  the  middle  and  western  chain ;  and,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  equal  length,  joins  the  Magdalena  before  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  Carthagena. 
The  Atrato  is  a  smaller  stream,  between  the  western  chain  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Magda- 
lena is  throughout  navigable,  though  the  voyage  is  rendered  painful  by  the  heat  and  the 
myriads  of  insects.  The  navigation  of  the  Cauca  is  by  no  means  so  good.  To  the  south, 
the  still  smaller  rivers  of  Esmeraldas  and  of  Guayaquil  afford  to  the  republic  of  the  Equator 
an  important  means  of  communicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  scarcely  any  lakes  of  importance.  We  mnst  except,  however,  that  of  Mara- 
caybo,  which,  though  it  communicates  with  the  sea,  yet,  unless  in  strong  winds  blowing  from 
thence,  preserves  its  watere  fresh  and  unmixed.  There  are  also  dispersed  throughout  the 
territory  various  little  collections  of  water  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  and  otliera  formed  by 
the  expansions  of  rivers. 

Sect.  H. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Geology. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  description  illustrative  of  the  geognostical  structure  and  copa* 
position  of  this  country :  but  it  is  well  known  that  Colombia  affords  ccnsiderable  quantitiei 
of  gold,  silver,  platina,  and  other  metals. 
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2.— Botany. 

Perhai*  nothing  ii  lo  well  ealcultted  to  convey  a  faithftil  general  repreaentation  of  an 
Amt'rican  intratropical  vegetation  as  the  following  aketch,  bv  the  celebnted  Humboldt,  in 
Ilia  -'Tableau  Phvsique  dea  Regiona  Equinoxialea,  illuatrated  h 


.  ^  ,  .  ,      plate  of  the  physical  phe- 

nomena prcHentea  by  those  regions  fVom  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  highest  summit  of  th« 


by  a 


AiHles."  We  shall  here  consider  the  botanical  part  of  it  alono  ;  and  Kit  us,  with  that  emi- 
nent phildsopher,  suppose  ourselves  transported  into  the  region  where  iiutnre  haa  delighted 
in  combining  the  most  majestic  forms,  grouped  in  the  most  striking  manner;  that  cotmtry 
of  tht!  I'alma  and  the  scitaminoous  plants,  which  stretches  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  a 
\[e\gh\.  of  513  toiaes ;  the  land  of  tne  Banana  (Mu«a),  the  Heliconia,  the  Alpinia,  and  the 
niii«t  odoriferous  liliaceous  productions.  In  this  buminc  climate  grow  the  Theophrasta,  the 
Piumiora,  Mussmnda.  Cesalpinia,  Cecropia  peltata,  tlie  Hymenam,  the  Balsam  Tree  of  Tolu, 
anil  the  Cusparia  or  Quinine  Tree  of  Carony.  On  the  barren  sea-shore,  beneath  the  shade 
of  Cocoas,  Lanrua  Peraea,  and  Mirooaa  Insa,  are  found  the  Allionia,  the  Conocarpos,  tiie 
Man^ove  {Rhixopkora  Mangle),  Convolvuiua  littoralia  and  braailiensia,  the  Talinum  Avi- 
ceanu.  Cactus  Pereskia,  and  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum. 

Some  of  the  plants  of  this  region  poesesa  striking  peculiarities  and  remarkable  exception! 
to  the  general  laws  of  vegetation.  The  South  American  Palms,  like  thoae*  of  the  Old 
World,  are  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  the  high  mountains,  and  dia&ppear  at  an  elevation 
of  013  toises.  One  single  Palm,  iVom  tho  Andes  {Cerox^lon  andicola)  (Jig.  900.),  presents 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  growing  equally  at  a  height  of  fVom  054  to  1472  toisea ;  ita 
trunk,  coated  with  a  waxy  substance,  attains  to  a  height  of  M  mdtrea  (about  160  feet).  It  haa 
been  stated  that  a  Palm  grows  in  the  ravines  of  thn  Straits  of  Magellan,  lat  BO"  S.  Thia 
ii  the  more  striking,  as  it  is  impossible  to  confound  a  palm  tree  with  any  other  vegetable, 
except  it  be  the  arborescent  Ferns,  whuee  existence  there  would  bo  equally  remarkaole.  In 
Europe  the  Palmetto  and  Date  are  not  found  farther  north  than  48°  40'.  The  Scitaminc.^, 
especially  the  species  of  Heliconia,  cease  at  a  height  of  410  toises.  Near  the  summit  ot 
the  Silla  de  Caraccas  {}  108  toises)  grew  a  scitamineous  plant,  from  nine  to  twelve  fee',  high 
in  such  abundance  as  to  render  a  passage  through  it  difficult :  it  appeared  to  Humboldt  to 
be  a  new  and  hardier  kind  of  Heliconia.  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum  vegetates  alike  on  the 
shores  of  Cumana  and  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  a  plain  1200  toises  high,  where 
the  soil  is  impregnated  with  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda.  Indeed,  the  plants  of  salt 
narshes  generally  seem  little  affected  by  differon'">  of  temoerature. 
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.'tovo  the  region  of  Palms  and  Scitamineee  is  that  of  the  Tree  Ferns  {fig.  991.)  did 
Cinchonas.  The  latter  possess  a  much  wider  range  than  the  ferns,  which  prefer  a  tem- 
perate cliopate,  and  an  elevation  between  200  and  800  toises,  while  the  Quinine  Trees  rise 
to  1437  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hardiest  species  are  Cinchona  lancifolia  and 
C.  cordifolia,  the  tenderest  C.  oblongifolia  and  longiflora.  The  famous  Quinine  Tree  of  Loxa, 
which  is  qujte  different  from  the  orange  Quinine  of  Santa  Fe,  grows  from  975  to  1280 
toises ;  it  diners  essentially  from  C.  glandulifera,  to  which  it  bears  most  analogy,  and  has 
only  lieeii  hitherto  seen  near  Loxa,  and  in  a  small  district  of  Peru.  To  distinguish  it  firom 
all  other  soeciea,  and  in  do  away  the  incorrect  appellation  of  Cinchona  officinalis,  it  has  been 
called  C.  Oondaminea.    Caoutcnouc  is  the  product  of  several  plants,  that  possess  few  ana 
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logmii  rhsractera,  of  Ficui,  a  Hpvea,  n  Iiob«lia,  a  Caatilloa,  and  MVAral  Eiiphorbiaa.  Ciin>i 
phor  aliio  nxiata  in  voifetablea  ot'  (iifffercnt  ffnnora,  boinff  oxtractcil  in  Aaia  tViiin  a  l«iir«i, 
tntl  in  I'eru  from  a  diiiyn&inoua  Mhrub  fuund  by  M.  Haenke.  'I'lie  tVuit  of  a  Myrica  and  ihn 
trunk  of  a  Falin  ui|iially  yiold  wax;  thua  aubaUncea,  poaaowing  ainiilar  chemical  pro|N)rtiM 
are  derived  frum  hi((hly  diiiaiinilar  v«f(otablea;  and  it  la  the  aame  with  the  febriftiKe  princh 
pie  of  Cinchona,  w  hich  reaidea  in  plants  belonging  to  totally  dilferent  gonera. 

The  Cuaparia  of  Carony,  near  Upatu,  a  magnificent  tree,  which  yiolda  the  Anftudturi 
Bark,  ia  not  a  Cinchona,  though  it  be  dilficult  even  for  a  chemiMt  to  diatinguiah  botwiin 
the  iniUaion  of  Cuspa  and  that  of  tlie  orange  Quinine  tVom  tianta  Fi.  Upon  the  aea-cuaii| 
weat  of  Fopayan  grows  a  tree  poaaeaaing  tne  qualities  both  of  Cinchona  and  Winters,  but 
differing  from  either  of  these  gonera.  The  Cuaparia  of  Guiana,  the  Cuspa  of  New  Amlu- 
luaia,  and  the  Cascarilla  of  Atacamez,  all  vegotate  at  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  their  jiiicii 
contain  a  principle  analogous  tu  that  afforded  by  the  true  Cinchonas  at  an  elevation  or  M;i(j 
U>if«a. 

In  the  temperate  region  of  the  Cinchonas  grow  some  Liliaceas,  as  Sisyrinchium ;  tlin  lurt;e 
blue-flowered  Melastome,  the  arborescent  Passion  Flowers,  as  tall  as  our  Europ(>an  OuIih, 
Bocconia  flrutescens,  Fuchsias,  and  most  beautiful  AUtruimeriaa.  The  Macrocnemum  iinij 
Lysianthua  grow  niujtistically  there,  and  the  ground  is  clothed  with  Kdlreutnria,  and  Weim 
iia,  and  Dicranum,  and  other  evergreen  mosses,  while  the  ravines  shelter  Gunneras,  ().\ii|. 
ides,  Dorstenias,  and  a  multitude  of  unknown  Arums.  Porliora  hygrometrica  with  Hyixri- 
cum  baccatum  and  cayanense  grow  higher  up.  Beyond  1120  toiMes,  the  sensitive  Mimowtn 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  the  increaseu  cold ;  at  1330  to  1340  toises,  Acnna,  Diclimi' 
dra,  Nierembergio,  Hvdrocotyle,  and  Alchemilla  form  a  thick  turf.  This  is  the  region  of 
the  Weinmannias  and  Oaks,  of  Spermacoce  and  Vallcu  stipularis.  The  Mutiaia  cliiriU 
over  the  loftiest  trees.  The  Oaks  (Quercus  granatentit)  only  commence  in  Eciualnriu! 
Regions  at  an  elevation  of  872  toises;  while  in  Mexico  th»y  are  found  as  low  as  410  tniaea. 
These  are  the  plants  which  sometimes  recall  the  idea  of  <  ))ring  in  these  regions;  they  hMe 
all  their  foliage,  and  the  young  verdure  of  the  nnw  leaves  mingles  must  agreeably  with  the 
Epidendrums  that  grow  upon  tneir  branches.  The  Cheirostemon,  a  new  genua  of  Maivuccip, 
with  a  most  singularly  shaped  flower,  grows  also  on  the  Andes  of  Peru.  For  a  long  time  a 
single  individual  only  was  known,  near  the  city  of  Toluca  in  Mexico ;  it  seems  to  be  wild 
in  Guatemala;  and  this  famous  Hand  Plant  of  Toluca  has  probably  been  equally  planted  by 
some  Rointztequas,  whose  taste  for  cultivation,  and  whose  admiration  of  the  beauties  of 
vegetation,  are  attested  bv  the  ruined  gardens  of  Iztapalapan. 

Near  the  Equator,  the  larger  trees  are  not  found  beyond  1365  toises ;  and  above  the  JRvel 
of  the  city  of  Quito  they  tecome  small  and  comparatively  of  stunted  growth.  At  1796 
toises,  almost  all  arborescent  vegetation  ceases,  though  shrubs  become  more  abundant :  this 
is  the  region  of  the  Btirberries,  the  Durantos,  and  Barnardesias,  whose  presence  marks  the 
vegetation  of  Pasto  and  Quito,  as  that  of  Santa  Fe  is  indicated  by  the  Polymnia  and  Tree 
^'horn-apples.  Castillejas,  Embothrium,  and  Clusias  are  common  in  this  region,  with  Cal- 
ceolarias, whose  golden  yellow  blossoms  contrast  agreeably  with  the  verdure  of  the  f^raiia 
through  which  they  sprout  Nature  has  assigned  a  zone  to  these  plants,  which  commences 
at  a.  northern  degree  of  latitude.  Higher  up,  towards  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  from 
1436  to  1600  toises,  is  the  region  of  Wintera  and  Escallonia.  The  cold  and  damp  climate 
causes  the  trunks  to  become  short  and  to  divide  into  numerous  branches,  covered  with  cori- 
aceous and  glossy  foliage.  Some  trees  of  the  Orange  Quinine  and  Embothrium  are  found 
thus  high.  The  Alstonia,  whose  dried  leaves  form  a  wholesome  tea,  with  a  Wintera  and 
Escallonia,  form  scattered  groups,  and  at  their  feet  grow  small  Lobelias,  Basellas,  and  Swer- 
tia  quadricomis.    Still  higher,  at  1796  toises,  the  arborescent  plants  disappear ;  in  a  narrow 

valley  on  the  volcano  of  Pichincha  alone  is  there  a  group  of 
arborescent  SyngeneaioB,  with  stems  20  to  24  feet  high.  From 
1026  to  2103  toises  extends  the  range  of  alpine  plants;  Stahe- 
linos.  Gentians,  and  the  Espeletia  fruticosa,  whose  downy  leavea 
often  shelter  the  poor  Indians  who  are  overtnken  by  nipht  in 
these  desolate  spots.  The  open  plain  is  adorned  with  Ixibelia 
nana,  Sida  pichinchensis.  Ranunculus  Gusmanni,  Ribcs  frifridum, 
Gentians  quitensis,  and  many  eimilor  plants.  The  Molinas  are 
the  under-shrubs  that  grow  at  the  greatest  elevation  on  the  vol- 
canoes of  Purace  and  Antisana.  At  an  elevation  of  2103  toises, 
the  alpine  plants  give  place  to  the  Gramineae,  of  which  the 
region  extends  to  2360  toises.  There,  Jurava,  Stipa,  and  many 
new  species  of  Agrostis,  Panicum,  A  vena,  and  I^ctylis  cover 
the  soil,  which,  at  a  distance,  wears  the  appearance  of  a  golden 
carpet,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pajonal.  Snow  falls,  from  I'mn 
to  time,  on  the  region  of  the  Graminete.  At  a  height  of  2360 
toises  there  are  no  more  flowering  plants  under  the  equator. 
From  this  limit  to  that  of  perpetual  snow,  Lichens  alone  clothe 
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the  rocki.    Some  of  theae  indeed  appear  to  vegetate  under  the  mow,  for  at  2800  toiaeM, 
near  tho  ruininit  of  Chimboraso,  the  Umbilicaria  puatulata  {fig.  Wt2.  a>  and  Verrucari* 
KDoKriiphicii  {fig.  993.  b)  are  teen  (flowing  on  a  ahelf  of  nwk,  and  thoae  were  the  laat 
uriruamt'il  «iih«tuncea  adhoring  to  the  aoil  at  ao  great  a  height  which  Humboldt  and  hia  com 
ptnioM  were  able  to  detect 

SvMKrr.  8. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Colombia  ofTora  a  vast  and  almost  unexplored  fleld  to  the  modem  natu* 
nliit.  We  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  that,  while  Brazil  has  been  traversed  by  learned 
mim,  Ntmt  from  nearly  ail  tho  European  nationH,  tho  other  regions  of  Houth  America,  in 
regard  to  their  aoological  producliuns,  are  as  little  known  at  this  period  as  thev  were  when 

guarded  by  Spaniah  jealousy ;  tvt  Humboldt, 
Qgj)  m  ^^         m  Zoology,  did  litll    or  nothing.    We  shall 

not  attempt,  therefore,  to   hide  this  de* 

flciency  by  quotations  fVom  obsolete  works; 

rather  wishing  that  a  confession  of  unavoid« 

able  ignorance  may  induce  those  who  have 

the  power  and  the  uiclination,  to  direct  their 

attention  to  this  mibject   There  is  one  bini, 

however,  of  surpassing  beauty,  which  wfl 

can  notice,  as  having  been  recently  sen; 

fh)m  Colombia  and  Guatemala:  this  is  the 

Pauoek  Trofoa.  '  Calurus  pavoninus  fifto.,  or  Peacock  Trogon 

'  (^ii^.  99a.),  so  named   from  the  rilendid 

neen  plumage  of  the  back  and  the  long  feathers  towards  the  tail :  it  is  said  to  be  veiy  rare ; 

livingf  only  in  the  deepest  and  most  unfiequented  forests ;  and  is  much  sought  '  r  by  the 

natives  on  account  of  its  superb  feathers. 

Sbct.  m. — HUtorieal  Oeography, 

The  former  condition  of  all  the  Colombian  states  was  that  nf  a  people  much  le^*  advanced 
in  civiiiiation  than  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  wholu  >f  the  vast  plains  .•-_  red  by 
the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  were  occupied  by  tho  Caribs,  a  savage  and  v  ;riik'  race, 
whom  the  Spaniards,  probably  in  too  sweeping  a  manner,  branded  as  ferocious  cannibals.  In 
the  upper  plain  of  Bogota,  however,  amid  the  heights  of  the  Cordilleras,  was  found  the 
kin^om  of  Cundinamarca,  which  could  not  indeed  rival  the  arts  and  aplcndours  of  Cuzco 
and  Tenochtitlan,  yet  had  mode  oSnsiderable  progress  in  civilisation.  It  had  temples,  altars, 
and  priests ;  the  people  cultivated  the  ground,  were  decently  clothed,  and  enjoyed  security 
of  person  and  property. 

The  Spanish  conquest  was  effected  with  more  difficulty  in  this  than  in  other  quarters. 
The  first  attacks  directed  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  repulsed  with  severe 
loM.  From  Peru,  however,  two  daring  adventurers,  Quesada  and  Benalcazar,  scaled  the 
loftioBt  Andes,  and  subdued  with  little  difficulty  Quito  and  Cundinamarca,  which,  with  the 
whole  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  were  afterwards  formed  into  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Grenada.  The  Llaneros,  or  people  of  the  plains,  meanwhile  desperately  maintained  their 
independence;  and  the  Spaniards  soon  grew  weary  of  sheddincf  their  blood,  when  no  gold 
was  to  be  the  reward.  By  transporting  bands  of  Germans,  and  even  arming  the  negroes  of 
the  islands,  they  succeeded  in  compelling  the  natives  to  take  .'^<i(re  among  the  forests  of 
the  interior.  This  coast  was  then  form^  into  a  government  !"  j  '  i  at  first  by  the  name 
of  Terra  Firma,  but  to  which  tho  Spaniards  afterwards  gave  iL'  name  of  Caraccas,  and 
subjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  captain-gencrul.  New  Grenada  never  attained  the 
golden  fame  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  its  fine  upper  valleys  and  table-lands  became  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  agriculture ;  and  a  tolerably  industrio'js  and  numerous  population  was 
gradually  formed. 

The  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  been  lonp  ajcretly  forming  throughout  Spanish 
America,  broke  out  earlier,  and  with  greater  force,  in  Colombia  than  in  any  other  of  its  vast 
regions.  Even  in  1781,  the  introduction  of  the  oppressive  tax  of  the  alcavala  gave  rise  to 
a  revolt,  which  had  for  some  time  a  threatening  aspect,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  beei\, 
roused  by  the  successful  example  of  tho  United  Stales  of  North  America.  The  Frenchf 
revolution  excited  a  considerable  ferment,  and  the  "  Rights  of  Man"  were  even  printed  at 
Santa  Fe,  though  soon  suppressed.  Yet  the  attempt  to  which  Miranda  was  instigated  by 
these  symptoms  proved  to  be  premature.  In  1808,  the  impulse  given  by  the  seizure  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  tho  invasion  of  Spain,  acted  instantaneously  through  this  part  of  the 
continent.  Fefdinand  was  proclaimed  indeed,  hut  all  the  rulers  appointed  by  the  mother 
coiintry  were  displaced,  and  a  congress,  with  officers  elected  by  the  people,  was  substituted. 
The  native  Spaniards,  being  fewer  in  numbers  than  in  Mexico,  and  having  little  military 
^)rce,  made  at  first  scarcely  any  resistance ;  but  the  government  of  the  mother  country, 
considering  this  as  the  head-quarters  of  insurrection,  directed  hither  their  main  etSotta. 
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They  mnt  Buceessive  expeditions  under  the  command  of  Morillo,  one  of  their  ableit 
generals.  Caraccad  anJ  Santa  Fe  were  at  first  recovered,  and  the  Independents  were  driven 
to  hide  themselves  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Andes  and  the  maishes  of  the  Orinoca  They 
were  headed,  however,  by  Bolivar,  destined  to  take  his  place  with  Washington  amongr  tiie 
deliverers  of  the  New  World.  British  troops  and  officers,  after  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
were  easily  attracted  to  their  fdndard.  After  repeated  overthrows,  and  many  and  dire 
vicissitudes,  the  independent  cause  completely  triumphed.  In  1821,  Morillo  consented  to 
an  armistice,  and  returned  to  Spain.  The  war  was  afterwards  renewed ;  but  the  Spaniards 
were  soon  defeated,  shut  up  in  Puerto  Cabello,  and  finally  (Nov.  23, 1823),  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  whole  territory  of  Colombia,  which  they  never  again  made  any  attempt  to 
subjugate.  The  war  had  also  been  vigorously  carried  on  in  the  southern  provinces,  bul  in 
May,  1822,  Sucre,  at  the  head  of  the  combined  Peruvian  and  Colombian  forces,  routed  the 
royalists  at  Pichincha,  ard  compelled  the  city  of  Quito  and  the  royalist  army  to  capitulate. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  the  fall  of  Pasto  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  closed  the  struggle  in 
that  quarter. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  war  of  independence  at  an  end,  than  the  schemes  of  Bolivar,  who 
had  rendered  such  distinguished  services  in  that  cause,  but  who  was  by  no  means  friendly 
to  republican  principles  of  government,  began  to  occasion  new  troubles  in  the  country,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  dissensions  that  not  long  after  split  the  republic  into  pieces.  Pro- 
claimed supreme  dictator,  the  Liberator  assum^  and  exercised  powers  that  rendered  the 
constitution  of  Cucuta  a  i.uUity,  and  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  ./ere  driven  from 
the  country.  In  this  state  of  things,  Venezuela  (1830)  and  Quito  renounced  their  connexion 
with  New  Grenada,  and  established  separate  constitutions ;  and  the  death  of  Bolivar,  which 
followed  soon  after  (Dec.  17,  1830),  left  New  Grenada  at  liberty  to  follow  their  example. 

Sect.  FV. — Political  Geography. 

The  constitution  of  Colombia  was  formed  in  a  congress  assembled  at  Cucuta,  on  the  16th 
July,  1821.  Another  had  been  framed,  two  years  t^fore,  at  Santo  Tome,  but  only  for  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  which,  after  some  resistance,  was  obliged  to  yield  its  claim  to  the 
superior  power  and  population  of  New  Grenada.  The  basis  judiciously  taken  was  that  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America^  and  the  alterations  are  even  such  as  to  give  it  8om»i 
what  less  of  a  democratic  character.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  congress,  con* 
aisting  of  two  bodies,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  Every  four  years  the 
body  of  the  people  were  appointed  to  assemble,  and  choose  electors  of  tne  canton,  who 
formed  a  provbional  assembly,  meeting  on  the  1st  of  October.  This  piovisional  assembly 
was  to  elect  both  the  representatives  and  the  senators,  the  one  for  four,  and  the  other  for 
eight  years ;  but  one  half  of  the  senators  were  to  go  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  not  made  universal,  as  in  most  of  the  North  American 
states.  The  original  voter  was  required  to  possess  the  sum  of  100  piastres,  and  after  the 
year  1840  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  cantonal  electors  were  to  possess  land  to  the 
value  of  500  piastres,  or  an  income  of  300.  The  senator  or  representative  must,  by  this 
constitution,  possess  an  income  of  500  dollars,  or  be  of  a  learned  profession.  Besides  the 
power  of  making  laws  and  decreeing  taxes,  these  houses  exercised  jointly  that  of  declaring 
war  or  making  peace.  The  executive  was  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president,  the 
fbrmev  of  whom  must  have  the  qualifications  of  a  senator :  he  was  elected  for  four,  and 
could  not  continue  in  office  for  a  consecutive  period  of  more  than  eight  years.  He  had  only 
a  negative  on  the  laws  passed  by  the  two  bodies.  He  could  return  a  law  for  re-considera- 
tion ;  but  if  it  again  passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  he  could  not  refuse 
his  consent;  Neither  he  nor  anv  of  the  ministers  couM  be  members  of  the  congress.  Hin 
salary  was  fixed  at  30,000  dollars,  and  that  of  the  vice-president  at  16,000  dollars  jS'' 
annum.  The  judges  were  elected  by  the  congress,  fVony  lists  given  by  the  president;  \m 
their  duration  was  appointed,  rather  too  vaguely,  to  be  "  as  Icng  as  their  conduct  gives 
satisfaction." 

The  constitutions  of  the  three  states  newly  formed  from  the  fragments  of  Colombia,  are, 
with  some  variations,  the  same  as  that  of  Cucuta.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  them 
into  a  confederacy,  which  should  manage  their  foreign  relations ;  but  the  project  has  never 
succeeded,  and  seems  now  to  be  abandoned. 

The  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Colombia,  was  in  1824  nearly  30,000,000  dollars,  since 
which  time  no  interest  has  been  paid,  and  it  has  consequently  increased  to  about  50,(K)fl,{W<). 
It  ha^  been  recognised  by  the  new  states  as  a  common  burden,  which  shall  be  distributed  on 
equitable  principles  among  them,  and  each  has  declared  its  readiness  to  meet  its  respective 
responsibilities. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induttry. 

The  territory  of  Colombia  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  vast  capacities  for  improvement, 
which  are  developed  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  The  soil  is  as  various  as  the  states 
that  compose  the  territory.    New  Grenada,  though  «  mountainous  countrr,  is  fertile  in  h!' 
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kinds  of  grain  and  fhiit:  the  woods  consist  chiefly  of  cedars,  walnut  trees,  ebony,  Muzo  and 
Guiana  wood,  taray,  Brazil,  sassafras,  cocoa  tree,  vanilla,  tamarind,  medlar,  sapotas,  guavas, 
palms,  cassia;  manchineel,  whose  juice,  fruit,  and  even  branches,  emit  a  subtle  poison, 
wiiicli  causes  general  inflammation  and  tumour,  only  to  be  cured  by  olive  oil ;  and  another 
tree,  called  the  habella  de  Cartagena,  whose  bean  is  the  best  antidote  known  against  tho 
bite  of  vipers  and  snakes.  In  the  Venezuela  also  are  found  many  precious  woods,  as  thn 
variegated  granadillo,  resemblbg  tortoise-shell,  cedars  whose  trunks  serve  as  hives  for  bees,  , 
vanillas  of  superior  fragrance,  cardamoms,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  cassia,  tamarinds,  cinchona;  ' 
tacamajaco,  a  noted  specific  for  headach ;  balsams  and  oils  for  the  cure  of  wounds.  The 
province  of  Guayaquil  produces  a  variety  of  ship  timber,  including  oak,  the  strong  wood 
called  guachapeli,  cedars,  also  ebony,  with  a  variety  of  cabinet  woods.  The  provinces  of 
Loxa  and  Quito  are  noted  for  their  excellent  cinchona.  In  short,  such  are  the  natural 
resources  of  this  part  of  South  America,  that,  if  its  inhabitants  were  active  and  industrioi"), 
it  might  become  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  countries  in  the  world. 

Agriculture  in  this  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Spanish  America,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  is  capable  of  supplying  in  the  utmost  variety  the  richest  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  it  is  the  cacao,  a  fruit  at  once  palatable  and 
nutritious,  which  in  the  county  yields  an  article  of  food,  and  in  Europe  forms  the  basis  of 
the  chocolate.  The  cacao  of  Caraccas  is  generally  reckoned  t!»e  best  in  Uie  world ;  and 
next  to  it  that  of  Guayaquil,  so  much  celebrated  by  Ulloa.  Tiie  produce  is  reckoned  by- 
Humboldt  at  193,000  fanegas,  and  the  export  at  145,000,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to 
nearly  5,000,0(K)  dollars.  The  tobacco  of  Caraccas  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Virginia, 
yielding  only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  injudicious  system,  however,  of  still 
making  it  a  government  monopoly,  checked  its  growth ;  but  this  was  to  be  abolished  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1834.  Quinquina,  or  Jesuit's  bark,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  the 
materia  medica,  is  now  the  produce  almost  exclusively  of  Colombia,  being  brought  either 
from  Loxa  by  way  of  Guayaquil,  or  from  the  hills  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  Coffee,  cotton, 
and  sugar,  find  all  most  favourable  soils :  coffee,  in  the  table-lands,  1500  to  2000  feet  high, 
of  Caraccas  and  Cumana;  cotton,  in  the  plains  of  Maracaybo;  and  sugar  in  all  the  warm, 
low,  and  moist  valleys.  Coflee  only,  however,  much  exceeds  the  internal  consumption. 
Indigo  was  once  a  very  important  article,  being  exported  from  Caraccas,  in  the  most  pros- 
perous times,  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars ;  but  it  has  much  declined,  and  is  produced 
now  only  in  the  plain  of  Varinas.  Wheat  and  other  European  grain  find  favourable  situa- 
tions, especially  on  the  table-lands  of  Bogota ;  but  as  these  have  not  the  extent  of  those  of 
Mexico,  the  wheat  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  abundant ;  and  Colombia  cannot  dispense  with 
a  large  import  of  American  flour.  The  banana  grows  in  the  same  spontaneous  abundance 
as  in  Mexico,  and  M.  Mollien  draws  from  it  the  most  sinister  auguries  that  the  Colombians 
will  never  submit  to  any  settled  or  laborious  habits ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  other  people 
of  the  New  World  have  yet  accepted  this  fruit  as  a  full  substitute  for  bread.  The  agricul- 
ture of  the  stale  appears  to  be  still  conducted  in  that  indolent  and  slovenly  manner  usual 
where  land  is  cheap  and  a  market  distant.  The  government  has  lately  sought  to  promote 
the  clearing  of  waste  lands,  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  by  setting  aside 
two  millions  of  fanegas  for  foreigners  who  may  be  disposed  tc  settle  and  bring  them  under 
cultivation. 

The  mines  of  New  Grenada  have  been  a  subject  of  brilliant  and  perhaps  romantic  expect- 
ations. Humboldt  observes,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  external  appear- 
ance of  rocks  and  veins,  and  that,  till  regular  shafU  and  galleries  have  been  formed,  no 
certainty  can  be  attained.  The  only  important  product  as  yet  is  geld,  obtained  by  washing 
the  earth  and  sand  in  the  provinces  of  Choc6,  Popayan,  and  Antioquia.  Humboldt  estimates 
the  product  during  the  last  years  of  tranquillity  at  18,000  marks.  There  are  indications  of 
various  minerals  in  different  quarters.  The  silver  mines  of  Marquetores,  and  those  called 
the  mountain  mines,  and  the  higher  and  lower  mines  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  are  said 
bj  Torrentc  to  be  so  rich  that  ^ey  generally  yield  two  marks  of  silver  per  quintal :  there 
are  also  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  others  of  emeralds,  which  have  given  name  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Muzo,  and  the  valley  of  Tunja,  noted  also  for  its  sapphires  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  yielding  in  some  places  cinnabar  and  mercury.  In  the  uiountains  of  Antioquia 
and  Guamoro  there  arc  diamonds,  though  of  small  size,  hyacinths,  fikie  garnets  in  great 
abundance,  excellent  pearls  in  the  Rio  Kncha,  amethysts  in  Timasco,  turquoises  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Pamplona,  Suza,  and  Anserma.  Tiiere  are  also  rich  mines  in  the  district  of  Choc6; 
but  some  of  these  were  neglected  in  the  nioro  (jeiieral  search  for  platina.  From  the  year 
18(X)  to  1810  were  coined  in  New  Grcniidu  27,y50,000  dollars,  and  from  1810  to  18a», 
'20,0fl(MKK),  or  2,(MK),0()0  aimimlly ;  but  if  the  mines  were  ably  rnanasred,  tho  result  misiht 
be  mucli  greater;  and  it  is  thought  that  Choco  alone  would  yield  2,000,000  dollars  n  year. 

In  Santa  Martha  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  some  ricli  salt- 
works. The  province  of  Quito  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  topazes,  amotiiysts, 
emeralds,  rock  crystal,  and  very  fine  marble ;  in  Venezuela  is  found  tin,  and  also  rock 
crystal,  witlj  laois  lazuli,  not  much  inferior  to  the  celebrated  ullramarme.     The  copper 
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mines  yielded  in  one  year  150()  quintala  of  excellent  quality.  Time  only  con  dJBcovcr 
whether  the  rest  will  pay  the  expense  of  working.  The  salt  mine  of  Zichaquira,  frliiterinB 
like  an  immenHS  rock  of  crystal,  hao  yielded  a  revenue  of  150,000  dollars  a  year.  It  i:*  mil 
the  only  one ;  and  the  mineral  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  country.  The  pearls  of  Panuma 
and  tlie  Uio  Hacha,  notwithstanding  their  great  name,  do  not  yield  more  than  100,(HX)  do! 
tars  a  year. 

Manufacturing  industry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  The  leather  of  Carora,  the  hnm< 
mocks  of  Marquesita  Island,  and  the  blankets  of  Tocuyo,  are  objects  of  little  importance, 
even  in  respect  to  internal  consumption. 

Commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  very  circumstance  last  mentioned,  has  a  peculiar 
activity.  From  the  total  want  of  manufactures,  almost  the  whole  population  must  be  clothed 
in  foreign  fabrics.  In  1881,  the  exports  from  Caraccas  consisted  of  6,268,640  lbs.  coHbe, 
1,791,814  lbs.  cocao,  102,035  lbs.  indigo,  with  hides,  sarsaparilla,  and  sugar.  The  entire 
value  amounted  to  887,009  dollars.  The  imports  amounted  to  975,019  dollars;  of  which 
cottons,  linens,  and  woollens  made  up  561,025  dollars ;  the  rest  consisted  principally  of 
silks,  laces,  salt  beef,  and  fish.  The  tariff  of  duties  is  moderate.  In  1831,  there  cleared 
out  from  La  Guayra  90  vessels ;  burthen,  9470  tons ;  of  these  9  vessels  and  909  tons  were 
for  England ;  28  vessels  and  3882  tons  for  the  United  States.  Trade  is  understood  to  be  on 
the  whole  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  internal  traiRc  will  one  da^  probably  be  immense, 
upon  the  Orinoco,  the  Apure,  the  Meta,  and  by  the  Cassiquiare,  with  the  Rio  Negro  and 
the  Amazons ;  but  all  the  regions  watered  by  these  mighty  rivers  are  as  yet  little  better 
than  deserts.  The  cataracts  also  of  Atures  and  Maypures  prevent  navigation  from  being 
carried  much  above  the  lowest  bend  of  the  Orinoco. 

Roads  can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  have  any  existence.    There  are  only  tracks  formed 

by  the  tread  of  successive  travellers.  In  many  places 
they  lead  through  the  beds  of  torrents,  or  through  cre- 
vices or  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes.  Sometimes  the 
declivity  (,Jig.  994.)  is  so  abrupt  that  it  can  be  crossed 
only  by  a  zigzag  path  cut  into  steps,  which  form  a  stair- 
case as  steep  as  that  of  one  of  our  steeples.  Men,  bag- 
gage, and  merchandise  are  alike  conveyed  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  which  find  their  way  over  these  fi"ightful  stee|)» 
with  surprising  dexterity ;  sometimes  dropping  on  their 
knees,  and  sliding  down  the  most  precipitous  hills.  A 
traveller,  however,  who  wishes  to  escape  some  of  these 
hardships,  may  be  conveyed  in  a  species  of  chair  placed 
on  the  backs  of  persons,  called  silleros,  hired  for  the 
purpose,  who  carry  him  with  surprising  comfort  and 
safety.  Even  ii.  ^  b'lt  were  called  the  royal  roads,  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  cut  down  the  trees.  War,  which 
usually  makes  some  little  compensation  for  its  evils  by 
the  formation  of  fine  military  roads,  has  not  yet  intro- 
duced any  improvement  into  those  of  Colombia.  Scat- 
tered bodies  of  partisans  without  baggage,  and  with  only 
a  few  light  artillery,  could  scramble  through  such  open- 
ings as  the  country  aflbrded,  and  even  set  a  value  on  the 
impossibility  of  transporting  through  them  a  regular  and  equipped  army.  The  exclusive 
use  of  mules,  without  carriages  of  any  description,  remarkably  increases  the  *  xpense  of 
conveying  goods ;  yet  habit  causes  it  to  be  followed  even  on  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  whe'e 

there  might  be  room  for  wagons  as 
995       _^-u~^-^-.  .  -  -^  large  as  those  which  are  driven  over 

the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  bridges,  which  are  thrown  over 

the  torrents  of  the  Andes,  and  from 

steep  to  steep,  are  of  the  most  fragile 

and  hazardous  description.    In  a  few 

rare  instances  only,  stone  is  employed. 

In  general,  a  few  rough  planks  are 

laid  acros'B,  and  covered  with  earth 

and  branches ;  no  fence  and  no  breadth 

greater    than    four  feet   being  ever 

thought  necessary.    Where  the  space 

a  be  trsvsrssd  is  too  great  for  this  contrivance,  a  bridge  of  strong  cable  is  construcieil,  ovef 

which  the  Colombian  passes  secure,  though  it  rocks  beneath  him  at  every  step.   Sometime^ 

«tween  distant  points,  a  single  rope  is  stretched  across  i^fig.  995.),  and  a  hammock  or  ba* 

•et  made  to  run  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


Puuge  In  the  UordUlem. 


Rope  Bridge. 


If         *'"• 
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Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  population  of  Colombia  cannot  be  computed  with  any  precision  from  ex.stmg  data. 
The  most  positive  is  that  formed  in  1622,  upon  the  reports  made  by  the  deputies  of  eacit 
iirnvince  to  settle  the  law  of  elections,  according  tn  which  the  amount  was  2,64!),()00.  Ilum- 
loldt,  however,  who  seems  to  have  directed  every  possible  attention  to  this  subject,  did  not 
lliink  tliere  could  be  fewer  than  2,785,000,  and  was  even  inclined  to  believe  they  might 
exceed  2,()()0,()00.  The  estimate  of  3,500,000,  made  by  the  president  in  1820,  must  have 
|)eon  .somewiiat  exaggerated,  since  official  statements  make  the  population  of  Venezuela  in 
lH:i4,  fKMMHK);  that  of  New  Grenada  was  ascertained  by  a  census  of  that  year  to  be 
1,6H7,1(I9;  and  the  republic  of  the  Equator  is  estimated  to  contain  about  600,000  souls, 
wnV'mg  an  aggregate  of  3,187,100.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  diflerent  races : — 

VeDenela.                           NewOrenadft.  Equator. 

White aOO,00O l,0»i,000 157,000 

Inilians 307,000 :r70,O5O 31)3,000 

Free  Coloured 433,000 168.700 43,000 

Sluvei 00,000 84,350 8,000 


Totals 000,000 1,087,100 


600,000 


The  character  of  the  Colombians  is,  probably,  much  influenced  by  the  sudden  transition 
from  a  depressing  despotism  to  an  extreme  degree  of  liberty.  They  retain  much  of  the 
gravity,  temperance,  and  sobriety  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  share  of  their  pride,  suspicious 
temper,  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  A  courtesy  somewhat  stately  and  studied  prevails  in 
their  demeanour.  It  is  not  easy  to  gain  their  confidence ;  but  when  that  is  once  obtained, 
they  are  extremely  friendly  and  cordial.  They  are  hospitable  to  foreigners,  whom,  from 
national  pride,  however,  they  regard  with  secret  jealousy.  Though  they  have  shown  them- 
selves in  many  instances  capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  trieir  general  procedure  ia 
slow  and  sluggish ;  and  to  urge  a  Colombian  to  stirring  activity  is  like  rousing  a  man  out 
of  a  dream.  The  Colombian  unwillingly  engages  in  any  speculative  occupation,  or  mercan- 
tile transactions  on  a  great  jcale;  he  prefers  quietly  accumulating  money  by  retail  trade. 
It  certainly  redounds  much  to  his  honour  that,  after  a  war  so  long  and  desultory,  the  country 
is  not  infested  by  robbers  or  bandits  to  any  extent;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
houses  secured  by  bolts  or  bars.  An  inordinate  propensity  to  gaming  prevails  among  the 
men,  who  spend  almost  all  their  leisure  in  this  diversion,  and  oflen  hazard  enormous  sums. 
Between  the  two  sexes  in  Colombia,  as  in  the  mother  country,  prevails  a  dull  mechanical 
gallantry,  the  admirer  keeping  in  close  and  constant  attendance  upon  his  mistress,  to  whom 
no  one  else  must  speak  or  even  look ;  yet  this  is,  perhaps,  less  frequently  accompanied  with 
anything  criminal  than  a  foreigner  would  be  led  to  suppose. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  Colombians  is  deserving  of 
attention,  as  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  observer.  "Considering  the 
state  of  servitude  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  debasement  in  which  they  were  kept  for 
three  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  almost  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  existence  of  those  valuable  institutions  which  they  now  enjoy,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  inexperienced  as  they  have  been  in  political  science,  they  should  have  committed 
some  errors,  and  have  occasionally  engaged  in  civil  dissensions,  in  consequence  of  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  men  usurping  the  authority  over  their  countrymen.  Yet  it  augurs  well 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  these  countries  that  such  attempts  have  in  no  instance  been 
attended  with  permanent  success,  the  people  being  too  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  free 
institutions  to  submit  to  any  serious  privation  of  them.  They  possess  a  great  facility  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  existing  circumstances  which  cannot  be  easily  avoided ;  but 
'icing  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  liberal  institutions,  they  keep  them  steadily  in  view, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  have  them  firmly  established  in  their  respective  countries.  In 
Europe,  almost  the  only  intelligence  circulated  respecting  these  states  has  been  their  errors 
and  civil  dissensions,  which  alone  give  a  very  incorrect  view  of  their  moral  and  political 
condition.  Careful  observation,  however,  evinces  that  they  are  making  rapid  advances  in 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilised  life,  .id  will  ere  long  with  justice  assume  an  important 
station  in  the  scale  of  civilised  nations.  When  the  advantages  which  they  naturally  possess 
for  agriculture,  commerce,  mining,  and  all  branches  of  industry,  the  beauty  and  salubrity 
of  their  climates,  and  the  mild  and  amiable  character  of  the  inhabitants,  are  sufficiently 
well  known  and  appreciated,  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  will  resort  in  crowds  to  those 
lavourcd  regions,  to  participate  in  all  the  advantages  of  their  abundant  resources  and  free 
mstitiilions." 

Trie  great  mass  of  the  Colombians  was  kept  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  during  the 
three  centuries  of  Spanish  governme:  „  Four-fiflhs  of  the  inhabitants,  comprehending  the 
Indians,  slaves,  artisans,  and  labourers,  did  not  even  learn  to  read  or  write;  and  even  the 
children  of  the  more  opulent  classes  were  only  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
•Some,  however,  pursued  their  studies  in  the  colleges,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the  only 
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employments  to  which  the  Creoles  could  aspire,  those  of  clergymen  and  lawyers.  There 
were  universities  or  colleges  at  Caraccas,  Bogota,  and  Quito;  l)ut  the  whole  system  of  odu- 
cation  was  extremely  defective,  and  the  scholars  remaint^l  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of 
science  and  philosophv  in  Europe.  Of  late  ye^trs  great  progress  has  been  made  in  all  the 
departments  of  knowledge ;  fVee  ingress  of  books  from  all  quarters,  the  establishment  of 
newspape'd  and  journals,  and  the  lil^rty  of  ihe  press  which  now  exists,  have  greatly  tended 
to  enlighten  the  community. 

In  1821  the  congress  of  Cucuta  passed  three  laws  relative  to  education :  the  first  ordered 
the  establishment  of  primary  schools  in  every  parish,  and  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities;  the  second  suppresseu  all  convents  containing  less  than  nine  friars,  and  appro- 
priated their  property  to  the  purposes  of  education ;  and  the  third  applied  certain  escheats, 
which  had  formerly  devolved  on  the  clergy,  to  the  founding  and  endowing  of  collegea  in 
each  province.  These  wise  measures  have  been  productive  of  the  happiest  results,  and 
schools  have  been  established  in  almost  every  parish,  and  colleges  instituted  or  much  im- 
proved in  the  provinces.  The  system  experienced  some  interruption  in  consequence  of  the 
suspension  of  some  of  the  laws  regarding  education  at  the  time  when  Bolivar  attempted  to 
overturn  the  constitution ;  but  the  legislatures  of  the  new  states  have  adopted  proper  means 
for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  religion  is  as  yet  exclusively  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  its  ceremonies  are  observed 
witli  the  strictest  punctuality.  The  shrines  of  Bogota  appear  to  surpass  in  magnificence 
even  those  of  Mexico.  The  cathedral  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  adorned  with  1)358 
diamonds,  1295  emeralds,  besides  many  other  precious  stones.  The  other  twenty-six  churches 
are  all  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels.  The  convents  are  also  numerous,  but  are  of  late 
diminishing.  The  parish  priests  rule  in  the  villages  with  almost  absolute  sway ;  but  their 
influence,  uniting  together  the  different  classes  and  sexes,  is  considered  on  the  whole  advan- 
tageous. Many  of  the  young  men  who  have  had  more  enlarged  means  of  information,  have 
begun  to  discanl  the  Catholic  creed ;  but  a  general  scepticism,  rather  than  any  rational  sys- 
tem of  religion,  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  their  ancient  faith. 

The  races  are  as  nume^uus  and  as  variously  crossed  as  in  Mexico.  The  negro  maintains 
*\\a  place  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  and  the  mulattoes  Paez  and  Padilla  have  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  the  heroes  who  achieved  the  national  independence.  Humboldt  calculates, 
c.  iitrary  to  the  idea  of  Depons,  that  there  are  not  many  more  than  60,000  slaves  in  the 
state ;  and,  by  the  legislative  arrangements,  the  whole  .lUmber  will  be  free  by  the  year  1840. 

Of  the  native  Indian  tribes  within  tais  territory,  the  Caribbees  are  the  ruling  people. 
No  nation  in  the  world  is  stamped  with  a  deeper  brand  of  ferocity,  the  very  name,  converted 
nto  cannibala,  being  applied  to  signify  devourers  of  human  flesh.  The  charge  appears  to 
tiave  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  certainly  met  with  a  most  fierce 
resistance,  and  sought  by  this  allegation  to  justify  the  system  of  enslaving  and  exterminating 
the  savage  tribea  Oppressed  by  a  long  series  of  unequal  war,  they  were  considered  as 
nearly  extinct,  till  Humboldt,  in  his  voyages  along  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries,  ascer- 
tained that  there  must  be  still  about  40,000  of  pure  and  unmixed  blood.  They  are  a  fine 
toll  race,  whose  figures,  of  a  reddish  copper  colour,  with  their  picturesque  drapery,  resem- 
ble antique  statues  of  bronze.  They  shave  great  part  of  the  forehead,  which  gives  them 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  monks ;  they  wear  only  a  tuft  on  the  crown.  They  have  dark 
intelligent  eyes,  a  gravity  in  their  manners,  and  in  their  features  an  expression  of  severity, 
and  even  of  sadness.  They  still  retain  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  who,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  had  driven  before  them  all  the  native  tribes  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent A  great  proportion  of  them,  however,  have  now  been  civilised  in  a  surprising  degree 
by  the  missionaries,  .vho  exercise  over  them  an  almost  absolute  sway.  Each  holiday  they 
present  themselves  loaded  with  offerings  of  every  kind  which  can  be  acceptable  to  the 
priest ;  and  after  divine  service,  those  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  offence, 
receive  in  his  presence  a  sound  whipping,  which  they  beai  vith  exemplary  patience.  Hum- 
boldu  tiiough  scandalised  by  this  scene  in  the  view  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  conceives  that 
such  strict  discipline  may  be  necessary  to  keep  these  savage  natives  in  check.  They  cru- 
elly torment  their  children  by  imprinting  on  them  tht  barbarous  ornament  produced  by  raising 
the  flesh  in  long  stripes  along  the  legs  and  thighs.  They  are  free,  however,  from  the  equail) 
barbarous  practice  of  flattening  the  head  by  compression,  which  is  general  among  the  othei 
tribes  of  the  Orinoco,  the  specimens  of  whose  crania,  shown  in  Europe  as  destitute  of  fore- 
head, are  merely  skulls  shaped  between  planks.  In  this  country  occur  the  caste  of  albinos, 
with  white  hair,  of  weakly  and  delicate  constitution,  low  stature,  and  very  effeminate  char- 
acter :  they  have  large  eyes,  and  are  so  weak-sighted,  that  they  cannot  endure  the  rays  of 
tiie  sun,  thou<rii  they  can  see  clearly  by  moonliphi. 

The  amusements  of  Colombia  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  mothpr  country.  Dancing 
is  passionately  followed  in  the  several  forms  of  the  fandango,  the  bolero,  and  the  Spanish 
country-dance.  Bull  and  cock  fighting  are  equally  favourite  sports,  and  tend  to  keep  alive 
that  ferocity  which  is  the  main  blemish  in  the  moral  character  of  the  Spaniards.  Here,  as 
over<aJl  South  America,  they  practise  what  ia  called  the  laaao,  or  catching  the  bull  by  a 
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nooee  formed  at  the  end  of  a  loLg  leathern  cord,  and  thrown-over  him.  Under  vhe  head  of 
amusements  may  fiiirly  be  ranked  the  religious  ceremoniee,  and  especially  processions,  in 
which  they  certainly  outstrip  the  mother  country,  both  as  to  splendour  and  abisurdity.  Per- 
sons representing  the  leading  scripture  characters  are  paraded  through  *he  streets,  array- 
ed  in  tiie  most  magnificent  robes,  and  covered  with  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  nibibjk 
In  the  grand  procession  at  Quito,  characterised  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  an  ecclesiastical  pup>,ieU 
{how,  the  Holy  Vhgin  appears  in  the  uniform  of  a  generai  officer,  with  a  gold-laced  hat  ind 
a  red  cockade.  These  festivals  are,  in  iact,  accompanied  by  games  and  shows,  and  us'i&Uy 
terminate  in  balls  and  masquerades. 

The  (Colombians,  especially  the  females,  affect  a  singular  plainness  of  dress.  They  almost 
univeraally  walk  the  streets  in  a  large  Spanish  mantle,  a  v/ide  cloak  of  black  or  light  blue, 
which  envelopes  the  person  in  such  a  manner  as  often  to  leave  nodiing  visible  except  the 
eyes.  Their  festival  and  ball  dresses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  gaudy,  being  covered 
all  over  with  jewels  or  tinsel. 

Food  is  supplied  to  the  Colombians  plentifully  and  cheaply,  especially  animal  food  from 
±e  table  plains  or  the  Llanos.  It  is  eaten  in  very  great  quantity,  there  being  half  as  many 
cattle  slaughtered  in  Caraccas  as  in  Paris,  though  the  population  is  not  a  twentieth.  Fruits 
are  various  and  delicate.  Their  festive  dinners  are  rare,  but  miignificent;  the  table  groans 
li!  .!er  numberless  dishes;  yet,  though  the  wines  are  various,  they  do  not  sit  long  at  tablet 
but  usually  conclude  with  a  IniII. 

Sbot.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

The  new  states  which  have  been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  former  republic  of  Colom- 
bia are,  Venezuela,  in  the  east;  New  Grenada,  in  the  north  and  centre;  and  Ecuador  or 
Equator,  in  the  south-west. 

SvBSEUT.  1. — JVcio  Orenaia. 
New  Grenada,  comprising  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  that  name,  extends  from  2"  S.  to  12" 
N.  lat,  and  from  68°  to  83°  W.  long.,  over  an  area  of  380,000  square  miles.  It  is  the  most 
populous  and  powerful  of  the  Colombian  republics ;  its  population  by  a  census  of  1835  was 
1,687,109.  It  is  divided  into  five  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  eighteen  pro- 
vinces 

Dqwtainiti.  Cipitili. 

miimiis PanamA 

Magdalena Carthagena 

Boyaca Tunja 

Cundinatnarca • Bogota 

Caiica Popayan 

Cundinamarca,  the  original  name  of  the  Indian  kingdom  established  in  this  part  of  America, 
forms  the  chief  and  central  department,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Bogota,  Antioquia, 
Neyva,  and  Mariquita.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  vast  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  and  partly  also  of  the  Cauca.  It  presents  in  the  extreme  that 
abrupt  transition  between  the  most  opposite  soils  and  climates  remarked  as  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  America ;  but  the  most  valuable  tracts  consist  of  the  fine  though  not  very  extensive 
table-lands  dispersed  along  the  declivity. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada,  is  situated  on  a  table  plain,  50  miles  by 
25,  and  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain,  though  under  the  line,  has  the 
climate  of  Britain,  and  even  of  Scotland,  though  without  the  change  of  seasons,  the  perpe- 
tual temperature  being  that  of  spring  or  autumn,  and  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below 
47°  or  rising  above  70°.  The  only  alternation  is  formed  by  the  wet  ?':  ons,  which  are  two: 
the  first  comprehending  March,  April,  and  May;  the  second,  Septe  ■  r,  October,  ani*  No- 
vember; and  Ihese,  being  coMcr  than  the  others,  make  two  winters  and  two  summers  The 
surrounding  plain  is  excessively  fertile,  fine,  and  fruitful,  yielding  two  crops  in  the  vear  of 
the  best  European  grain.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  lofly  mountains,  rugged  precipices  ^oaring 
torrents,  and  frightful  abysses.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  itsolf  is  enclosed  in  a  graud  moun- 
tain circuit,  clifft  of  1000  feet  rising  immediately  above  it.  The  city  was  founded  in  1538, 
by  Quesada,  and  rapidly  increased :  it  -:^  "^  ^w  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  Its 
streets  and  squares  are  open  and  spacious,  but  tiie  houses  ^re  generally  heavy  and  old- 
feiihioned;  and  even  the  late  palace  of  the  viceroy  displays  Ii  ;u  magnificence.  The  h^'xtj 
of  the  city  rests  v.'liDlIy  on  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  consist  of  twenty-six  chu  :  ■"; 
and  twelve  conve.iis.  Many  of  the  former  are  not  only  splendid,  but  built  with  some  tao.*;; 
and  their  numerous  spires,  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  give  it  a  very  fine 
appearance.  It  contains  an  university  and  archiepiscopal  see,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
Jad^e  in  cotton  goods,  hides,  and  grain. 

i'he  scenery  of  the  plain  of  Bogota  is  marked  by  many  striking  and  picturesque  features. 
Among  these  are  particularly  conspicuous  the  Pall  of'^  Tcqucndama  (fig.  996.),  and  the 
natural  bridges  of  Icononzo.  The  first  is  formed  by  the  river  Bogota,  as  it  descends  pre- 
cipitously from  its  native  plain  to  mingle  with  the  Magdalena.  Its  mass  of  waters,  previ- 
ously spread  to  a  considerable  breadth,  are  contracted  to  forty  feet,  and  dashed  down  a  pre- 
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cip'?e  ft'V)  feet  hiph,  i/r''  an  ahnoet  fathomletts  abyss.  The  waters,  as  they  beat  against  ll* 
rocks  beneath,  rise  up  i.  inetimes  in  columns,  sometimes  in  myriads  of  fleecy  and  fiintasiic 
k^hapes,  liite  those  form"  \  by  flreworits.  The  immense  clouds  of  rising  vapour,  when  illu. 
r.y.iated  by  the  sun,  form  beautiful  rainbows.    The  plain  above  the  fall  is  covered  with  tlie 

ri.i  of  Europe,  while  at  its  foot  grow  the  palms  and  sugaiwcnne  of  the  tropic.    The  bridge 

ol  iV'ononzo  {Jig.  907.)  is  a  natural  arch  across  a  chasm  360  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
906 


F»I1  of  \  ei'iuendama.  Bridge  of  lennonzo. 

which  flo".'K  u  lAjA^  torr^ni,  which  would  have  been  otlior.vise  impassable.  It  appears  to 
hflve  betn  i!;r  red  i  v  tlxec  maases  of  rock  detached  from  their  original  position,  and  thrown 
tiifjether  by  -iv  earlhquj.ke.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  broad.  At  one  spot,  a  view 
IF  o^itaiiKH!  into  the  abyss  beneath.  The  continual  night  which  reigns  there,  the  birds  of 
dafWivftSB  wliose  moumfiil  cries  re-echo  in  the  caverns,  the  gloomy  waters  which  till  the 
(l(!pth  of  the  precipice,  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  which  purtly  conceal  this  scene  of  mys- 
tery, and  the  darkness  which  shrouds  all  these  horrors,  convey  no  feeble  idea  of  the  empire 
of  death. 

The  province  of  Neyva  is  situated  above  Bogota,  in  the  hij^hest  part  of  the  course  of  the 
iUagdalens,  yet  on  a  plain  so  much  lower  as  to  make  it  excessively  hot;  while  the  waters 
o''  fhe  Magdalena,  fed  from  the  snowy  regions  above,  are  excessively  cold.  Cacao  is  the 
ch;of  product,  which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  2000  loads,  costing  thirty  piastres  each. 
Tliti  Andaquis,  a  nation  of  savage  Indians,  occupy  the  upper  tracts  whence  the  Magdalena 
rises,  and  which  are  acces^sible  only  to  foot  passengers. 

Mariquita  is  a  province  situated  below  Bogota,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  on 
the  middle  range  of  the  Andes,  as  they  slope  downward  to  it.  Its  table-lands  are  not  exten- 
sive, and  the  city  of  Mariquita,  which  stands  at  a  considerable  height,  has  been  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  mines,  which  are  now  abandoned.  Hovida,  immediately  on  the  river,  is  a  town 
ef  some  importmce,  being  the  highest  point  to  which  boats  can  ascend.  Here,  \)  erefore, 
the  icroods  are  disembarked,  and  conveyed  into  the  interior,  cither  by  slight  rafls  or  on  the 
backs  of  mules. 

Antioquia  is  a  more  important  province,  reaching  from  the  Lower  Magdalena  to  the  Cauca, 
on  which  it  is  principally  situated.  It  lies  between  the  middle  and  western  range  of  the 
Cordilleras.  The  first,  called  here  the  Quindiu  {fig.  008.),  separates  the  vail' ys  of  the 
^..  Magdalena  and  Cauca.   It  is  vory 

y,  •'/A__.     „^,^  908  Jofly  and  steep,  its  highest  peal: 

of  Tolima  being  ascertained  \r 

Humboldt  to  be  17,190  feet  h<gh, 

and  consequently  the  most  ele- 

vnlod  in  the  northern  Andes.   It 

is  •!■<  uniform  ridge,  opposing  very 

■  obstacles  to  a  passage;  but 

.       .;  ?  not  throw  up  those  magni- 

■'h      .  sones,  which  strike  the  view 

i,iie  equatorial  Andes.   The  pro- 

nee  of  Antioquia  i^  nearly  !"•  - 

stlte'  of  nature.     Of  the  25!0r 

square  leagues  which  compose  it, 

i-Jy  60  are  cultivated,  2r)0  are  in 

pa  * ,  rage,  and  the  rest  is  covered 

Mo,,n.«in  of  Quindiu.  •■^'''    ^hick  and  entangled  foiest. 
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Amid  its  profusion  of  foliage,  indeed,  are  found  the  cinchona,  the  wax-tree,  and  some  valua- 
ble dyeing  and  ornamental  woods ;  but  the  chief  wealth  of  Antioquia  is  derived  from  the 
auriferous  character  of  its  mountains,  particularly  the  Quindiu.  Restrepo  reckons  thn 
annual  value  of  the  gold  at  1,200,000  piastres ;  the  products  of  agriculture  at  only  338,00(1 
piastres.    Medellin  is  the  capital  and  principal  town  of  the  province. 

The  department  of  Boyaci^  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Tunja,  Socorro,  Pamplona,  and 
Casanare,  occupies  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  Andes,  as  they  stretch  northwards  towards  the 
lake  and  plains  of  Maracaybo.  It  presents  the  same  aspect  as  the  regions  now  described ; 
rugged  passes,  bleak  paramos,  sultry  valleys,  interspersed  with  cool  and  fertile  table-lands. 
The  province  of  Tunja  is  generally  bleak  and  elevated,  and  its  agricultural  produce  small ; 
but  in  return  it  is  tlie  most  industrious  in  the  whole  state,  and  manufactures  a  great  quantity 
of  coarse  cottons,  with  which  it  supplies  the  other  provinces.  The  city  of  Tunja  was  the 
Indian  capital  of  Cimdinamarca,  and  continued,  even  under  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a  rich  place, 
till  it  was  superseded  by  Santa  Fe.  Sogamozo  was  a  celebrated  place  of  Indian  pilgrimage, 
and  contained  a  temple  of  the  Sun.  Siocorro  is  a  more  fertile  and  cultivated  region.  The 
town  is  rudely  built,  but  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  busily  employed  in  coarse  cotton  fabrics. 
Pamplona  is  a  considerable  and  pleasant  town  in  a  lofly  situation.  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  fur- 
ther  north,  is  remarkable  for  the  session  of  the  constituent  congress  in  1821.  Casanare,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  forms  the  medium  by  which  the  provinces  on  the  Magdalena 
communicate  with  the  Llanos  and  the  coast  of  Caraccas;  under  the  old  regime  the  influence 
of  the  merchants  of  Carthagena  caused  it  to  be  shut  up,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  mono- 
poly of  the  Santa  Fe  trade ;  but  as  such  absurd  restrictions  are  now  abolished,  the  Casanare 
may  become  an  important  channel  of  commerce. 

The  department  of  the  Cauca  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  that  river,  with 
the  plain  extending  to  the  Pacific.  The  mountainous  part  forms  the  provinces  of  Popayan 
and  Pasto ;  the  plain,  those  of  Chocd  and  Buenaventura. 

Popayan  is  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces  of  America.  Its  plain  is  more  extended 
and  productive  than  that  of  Santa  Fe,  and  maintains  a  superior  breed  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Cultivation,  however,  is  indolently  carried  on,  being  abandoned  chiefly  to  slaves.  The  inha- 
bitants look  to  a  more  brilliant  source  of  wealth  in  the  gold  of  which  their  soil,  every  vvhere 
tinged  with  red  and  yellow,  indicates  the  presence.  In  the  numerous  mines,  it  is  found  in 
earth,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  agitation  in  water,  as  in  Western  Africa.  Popayan  ia 
a  handsome  city,  built  more  regularly  and  elegantly  than  Santa  Fe,  and  inhabited  by  many 
opulent  merchants,  who  have  sufiered  severely  by  the  revolution.  Its  site,  on  the  river 
Cauca,  is  picturesque ;  the  climate  delicious,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains  and  tem- 
pests. It  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in  European  merchandise,  which  it  receives  fronr.  Car- 
thagena, and  distributes  to  Quito  and  other  neighbouring  districts,  together  with  the  products 

of  its  fertile  soil.  Above  it  rises  the  volcano  of 
Purace,  continually  emitting  flames,  unless  when 
obstructed  by  the  substances  thrown  out  by  itaelf, 
in  which  case  Indians  are  employed  to  clear  it, 
lest  the  subterraneous  flange  should  produce  earth- 
quake. From  its  summit  a  river  descends  to  Po- 
payan, so  impregnated  with  acid  substances,  that 
the  Spaniards  call  it  Vinagre.  On  its  banks  are 
the  most  picturesque,  perhaps,  of  all  the  fails 
(Jiff.  999.)  in  America,  with  which  Humboldt  has 
made  us  acquainted.  Call  is  a  clean  and  well- 
built  town,  in  a  delightful  situation;  and  the  in- 
habitants have  attained  considerable  prosperity  by 
exporting  tobacco  and  other  produce  of  the  inte- 
rior. Lower  down  the  river  is  Cartajo'o,  in  a  situ- 
ation which  the  cold  blasts  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains would  render  inclement,  were  it  not  shel- 
tered by  a  ridge  of  lower  hills.  The  surrounding 
country  contains  many  valuable  mines,  and  would 
CH,-irnd„.)t  ViP».;i,j  jj^  ^ggj  j.j(,|^  j^  cocao,  coflTec,  sugar,  and  all  tro- 

pica) rr;  i'.,;tion3,  W  cfitivetors  and  a  m^irket  could  be  found. 
1  uistrict  of  Choco  0(.  Moies  the  plain  between  the  most  western  range  of  the  Cordil- 
.t  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  o.vccssivoly  humid  and  unhealthy.  The  streams  pouring  down 
.:i)m  the  Andes,  und  the  congregated  clou<  •  borne  in  from  the  greai  ocean,  produce  numer- 
ous and  rapid  rivers,  and  would  affjrd  gr  vt  accommodations  to  commerce.  Unluckily  the 
ground  is  so  wet,  that  all  Choco  mpy  be  considered  ns  a  vast  morass  covered  with  impene- 
trable forests.  It  is,  likewise,  sc  soft,  that  the  houses  can  be  built  only  upon  stakes;  and 
even  culinary  vegetables  cannct  be  grown,  unless  U;)on  wooden  boards  artificially  elevated. 
The  ground,  however,  in  the  few  pluces  that  are  cleared,  produces  most  abundantly,  maize, 
fcugar-cane,  and  banana.    But  Choco  derives  its  wealth,  as  yet,  wholly  from  its  mineral  trea- 
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■urea.  Between  the  heif^ht  ol'  2S0  and  2000  feet,  the  earth  can  scarcely  be  dug,  at  an^ 
point,  without  presenting  gold,  combined  with  platina,  in  greater  or  lesa  quantitiea.  Thi 
platina  ia  usually  found  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to  six  of  gold.  The  former  metal 
■ells  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  pound ;  the  latter  at  200  dollars,  bringing  in  Jamaica  2fi0. 
The  mines  have  declined  greatly  during  the  war,  which  drew  away  all  the  best  nugroei, 
and  they  do  not  now  yield  moro  than  twenty  quintals  of  gold,  and  ten  of  platina.  Cnptain 
Cochrane  apprehends  that  the  approaching  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  put  an  end  to  the 
working  altogether,  and  that  it  will  be  impoesible  to  bribe  free  negroes  to  dig,  in  a  climate 
which,  though  not  oppressively  hot,  is  damp  and  extremely  unwholesome.  ChocO  has  only 
large  trading  villages :  Quibdo,  which  carries  on  the  commerce  of  the  Atroto,  a  fine  navi- 
gabi'  stream  flowmg  northwards  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  Novita,  that  of  the  San  Juan; 
ana  Juenaventura,  uiat  of  the  Dagua,  both  which  flow  into  the  Pacific.  Buenaventura, 
with  its  district,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  Choc6,  has  lately  been  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate province.  It  includes  the  district  of  Barbacoas,  on  the  river  of  the  tame  name,  and 
precisely  similar  to  Choc6.  Provisions  cannot  be  raised  on  account  of  the  excessive  momture, 
and  must  all  be  brought  from  the  table-land  of  Pasto  on  men's  shoulders,  tlicre  beinjr  no 
road  by  which  even  a  mule  can  travel ;  but  Barbacoas  derives  considerable  wealth  from  its 
tavaderqt  of  gold  and  platina. 

Pasto,  the  most  southern  province  of  Cauca,  bordering  to  the  south  on  that  of  Imbab'ira 
in  Equator,  abounds  in  excellent  postures,  to  which,  probablv,  it  owes  its  name.  The  triple 
chain  of  the  Magdalena  Cordilleras,  and  the  double  chain  of  those  of  Quito,  here  unite  into 
one  mass,  which  is  called  by  Humboldt  the  knot  of  the  mountains  of  L(»  Pastoe.  The  inlm- 
bited  land  is  here  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  the  Thibet  of  equinoctial 
America.  In  the  woods  of  Pasto  grows  the  tree  which  yields  a  resin,  called  in  that  country 
mopa-mopa,  from  which  the  natives  make  a  very  beautiful  varnish,  of  so  durable  a  quality 
as  not  to  be  softened  by  boiling  water  or  dissolved  by  acids.  The  district  is  rich  in  cattle, 
and  produces  also  the  grain  of  tlie  temperate  climates.  Pasto  is  a  considerable  town,  and 
the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  peculiar  species  of  cabinet-work  of  considerable  elegance.  It 
is  surrounded  by  volcanoes,  and  is  accessible  only  through  rugged  and  narrow  passes.  Pre- 
vious to  1834,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  its  population  amounteid  to  10,000. 

The  department  of  Magdalena,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Magdalena,  and  occu- 
pying the  coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  is  penetrated  by  the 
navigable  channels  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  and  has  some  fine  harbours  on  its 
coasts.  "  Nature,"  says  a  traveller,  "  seems  to  have  dug  the  bed  of  the  Magdalena  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  on  purpose  to  form  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  yet  it  would  have  been  nothing  but  an  unnavigable  tor- 
rent, had  not  its  course  been  stopped  in  many  parts  by  masses  of  rocks  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  break  its  violence.  Its  waters,  thus  arrested,  flow  gently  into  the  plains  of  the 
provinces  of  Santa  Martha  and  Carthagena,  which  they  fertilize  and  refresh  by  ti.eir  eva- 
poration." This  department  comprises  the  four  provinces  of  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Martha, 
Mompox,  and  Carthagena.  Rio  Hacha  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  and  once  the  seat 
of  a  pearl  fishery,  which  never  proved  very  successful.  Further  west  is  Santa  Martha, 
situated  in  a  country  pervaded  by  a  detached  range  of  lofly  mountains.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour, is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade.  It'i  population  is  about  6,000 
souls. 

The  province  of  Carthagena  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  capital  of  the  same  name. 
This  city  long  considered  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  bulwark  of  their  possessions  in  America, 
equally  noted  for  the  successful  attacks  of  Drake  and  the  buccaneers,  and  for  the  disastrous 
failure  of  Vernon  in  1741,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance.  The  fortifications  are 
considerably  decayed,  yet  it  is  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  republic.  The  packet-boats,  which 
maintain  the  intercourse  with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  sail  to  and  from  Carthagena ; 
and  it  absorbs  most  of  the  commerce  of  the  Magdalena  and  its  tributaries.  It  stands  on  a 
low,  sandy  point  in  the  delta  of  the  former  river,  and  notwithstanding  there  are  some  hand- 
some churches  and  convents,  it  has  on  the  whole  a  gloomy  aspect.  Its  population  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  18,000.  Turbaco,  a  little  Indian  village  in  the  vicinity,  to  which 
the  wealthy  Carthogenians  retire  in  the  hot  season,  is  distinguished  by  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  the  volcancitos  (little  volcanoes),  consisting  of  about  20  cones,  from  20  to  25  feet 
high,  whence  issue  constant  eruptions  of  gas,  sometimes  accompanied  with  mud  aiid  water. 
Tolu,  in  a  rich  vegetable  district  of  this  province,  is  noted  for  the  balsam  bearing  its  name. 
Mompox,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  derives  some  importance  from  'ts  population  cf 
10,000  souls.  Ocafla,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  same  province,  was  the  seat  of  a  congress 
in  1828. 

The  department  of  the  Isthmus,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Veragua,  is  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  between  the  Bay  of  Mandinga  or  San  Bias,  and  the  Gulf  of  S^n  Miguel  at  C)  tpo, 
is  only  30  miles  in  width,  and  the  distance  from  Panama  to  Chaj;  m  is  but  60  miles.  Be- 
tween the  latter  place  and  Chorrera  the  mountains  of  Veragua  s:  k  down,  and  the  country 
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ii  iow  and  level.  The  i»ual  routes  ocroaa  the  isthmus  are  fVom  Porto  Ballo  and  Chagret  to 
Panama ;  bi^t  the  harbour  of  Chaipres  is  not  |;ood,  and  does  not  admit  vesoels  of  more  than 
twelve  feet  draft,  and  the  climate  of  Porto  &II0  is  so  fatal  that  no  white  man  can  remain 
there  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and  evun  negroes  suffer  from  its  effects.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  construct  a  rail-road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'acitic  at  this  place. 

Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus,  bore  a  );(reat  name  in  Ame- 
rica, when  they  were  the  exclusive  channel  by  which  the  wealth  of  Peni  was  conveved  to 
tlic  mother  country.  Now,  when  both  that  wealth  is  dinnnished,  and  a  great  pan  of  it  ia 
trnnspurted  round  Cape  Horn,  their  consequence  has  much  declined.  Yet  Panama,  on  the 
ciM.it  of  the  Pacific,  is  still  a  fortified  place,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  It  contains  a  beau- 
tilui  cathedral,  tour  monasteries,  now  deserted,  and  other  large  buildings,  and  maintains  a 
population  of  10,800.  Porto  Bcllo,  so  called  from  its  fine  harbour,  is  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  its  pestilential  climate  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  grave  of  Europeans.  It  is  now 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  whole  population  not  exceeding  1200. 
Here  was  once  held  the  richest  fair  in  America,  but  its  trade  is  now  chiefly  removed  ta 
Cha^rres,  a  miserable  little  town  with  10(X)  inhabitants.  Near  Cape  San  Bias  is  a  fishery  of 
pearls  and  turtle ;  the  former  carried  on  by  an  English  company  to  little  advantage,  the  latter 
affording  profitable  employment  to  about  120  individuals,  who  drive  a  trade  in  the  flesh,  oil, 
and  shell  of  the  turtles.  Chorrera,  ten  miles  from  Panama,  has  4000  inhabitants,.  Santiago, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Veragua,  is  a  place  of  some  consequence,  with  5000  inhabitants. 
Nata  in  the  same  province  has  a  population  of  4000. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Republic  of  the  Equator. 
"the  republic  of  the  Equator  (Ecuador),  comprising  the  old  Spanish  presidency  of  Quito, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada  in  1718,  extends  from  the  junctioa 
of  the  Caqueta  and  the  Amazons,  65°  W.  Ion.  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  7°  S.  to  2°  N.  kt. 
On  the  Pacific  it  occupies  the  coast  from  the  Mira  to  the  Tumbez ;  its  superficial  area  is 
about  325,000  square  miles.  The  republic  is  divided  into  three  deportments,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  eight  provinces,  and  has  a  population  of  about  600,000. 

Dftpartmentt.  Capitalii. 

Equator Quito 

Guayaquil Giiayaqui! 

As8uay Cueiica. 

The  department  of  the  Equator  forms  the  finest  table  plain  in  all  America.  It  has  an 
average  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles,  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  loftiest 
Andes.    In  soil  and  climate,  it  possesses  a  felicity  almost  approaching  to  that  which  fable 

has  ascribed  to  the  golde.    i^e.  The 
1000  _^^^     Av.^^^  climateisthatof  a  perpetual  spring, 

at  once  benign  and  equal,  am'  o"^' 
during  the  four  months  of  rain,  '  .' 
mornings  auu  evenings  are  cLaf 
and  beautiful  Vegetation  never 
ceases;  the  country  is  called  the 
evergreen  Quito;  the  trees  and 
meadows  are  crowned  with  perpe- 
tual verdure.  The  European  sees 
with  astonishment  the  plough  and 
the  sickle  at  once  in  equal  activity ;  herbs  of  the  same  species  here  fading  through  age, 

there  beginning  to  bud ;  one  flower  drooping,  and  its  sister 
unfolding  its  beauties  to  the  sun.  Standing. on  an  emi- 
nence, the  spectator  views  the  tints  of  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  all  blended.  But  the  feature  which  renders 
the  view  firom  Quito  the  most  enchanting,  perK,  '  the 
eye  ever  beheld,  is  that  above  this  beautiful  j,  ^nd 

resting,  as  it  were,  on  its  verdant  hills,  there  rise  all  the 
loftiest  volcanic  cones  of  the  Andes.  Prom  one  point  of 
view,  eleven  may  be  discovered,  clad  in  perpetual  snow. 
These  mountains,  particularly  Pichincha  {jfig.  1000.),  hav- 
ing been  chosen  by  the  French  academicians  for  the  opera- 
tions by  which  they  deterrrmed  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
are  considered  by  Humboldt  as  the  cladsic  land  of  modern 
astronomy.  They  have  been  made  thu  principle  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  department  into  provinces;  the  soithern 
beiD''  called  Ohimhnrnzo;  the  middle  Pichincha.  which 
immediately  towers  above  the  city  of  Quito,  and  the  UDrth- 
ern  Ymbabura.  in  this  happy  vnle  are  found  many  nionu- 
ments  of  the  sway  of  the  Incas,  who,  though  they  had 
their  main  seat  of  empire  at  Cuzco.  ranked  Quito  as  one  of 
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Ihoir  most  valued  provincea  The  niiiiM  near  Cayninbe  may  be  called  Riip«rb;  they  fom^ 
vircie  of  turly-ei^ht  foot  in  diameter,  tiil>>uii  feet  liiKJi,  and  live  feet  thick:  and  tiiuii|;||  built 
unly  of  brick  and  clay,  Uk'V  have  roHiiitiMl  the  violent  rainM  of  the  country,  and  are  in  a  matR 
of  perteci.  proMurvation.  The  romaina  of  the  palace  of  Callu  {fif(.  lUUl.)  present  uih>  oI' 
the  most  perfect  i>\nniples  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  Peruviana,  which,  throuirlmut 
the  vnMt  extent  of  the  empire,  are  marked  by  the  moat  atrikin^  aimilarity.  It  forma  a  M|imri>, 
eacii  side  of  wliicli  is  about  1(X)  feet  lonfr;  four  ^atea  and  oiffht  interior  apartmonto  nmy  ho 
diHtinctIv  tnicci'  The  gnlt'tt  rewsmble  tliuae  of  the  Kfryptian  temples,  and  the  nicliHn,  of 
which  there  arc  ci^'htoon  in  each  division,  are  diatributed  in  a  very  symmetrical  mttniinr, 
The  remainu  o*' .  > .  oui  )  ''phyry  palaces  are  tound  also  at  Autun,  Canar,  and  some  oUier 
places. 

The  I "  «lui  '.U1W  ■  '.'  ..to  an  equally  various  as  at  Santa  Fe,  all  ^rradations  of  climate 
occurring  in  a  similar  proximity ;  but  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  Uie  temperate  clii"  iUm; 
grain,  IVuiti^,  and  rich  pasturage. 

Quito,  loaning,  as  it  were,  on  the  side  of  Pichincha,  more  than  000()  feet  above  the  ncu,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  larr,'est  cities  in  the  New  World.  It  has  four  streets,  brood,  haiuiMinic, 
and  well  paved,  and  thrve  spacious  s«|uares,  in  which  the  principal  convents  and  dwelling. 
houses  are  situated ;  but  the  rest,  extend intr  up  the  sides  of  Pichincha,  are  crooked  ami  irrc- 
(riil^ir.     The  churches  and  coiivc  f^  i<  .  .vith  (""nut  ma^rniticence  and  even  some  Uintu. 

Tliu  moat  elegant  is  the  coll '•^^o  torm')r!y  belonging  tu  the  Jesuits,  finely  adorned  witli  Co- 
rinthian pillarti,  and  wrcutliH  of  Howors  executed  in  stone.  The  convent  of  tian  Frtiiiciiicn 
is  of  vast  extent,  and  has  a  massive  yet  ncut  facade  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Quito  liii!  rvo 
universities,  which  are  numerously  aUonded  and  carefully  conducted ;  and  it  is  considcrd 
comparatively  as  a  sort  of  South  American  Athens.  The  inhabitants  are  gtiy,  volntilc,  hnx. 
pitnble,  and  courteous.  Quito  is  nottMi  for  its  viands,  particularly  ices,  confectionary,  in  lizc, 
and  potato  cakes.  Vast  quantities  of  cheese  arc  consumed,  mixed  with  pumpkins,  ^onnU 
pulse,  and  other  vegetables.  The  popiilatior  is  about  7(),(KH).  Latacimga,  in  Taciinirn,  in 
this  province,  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  with  KMHM)  inhabitants. 

The  districts  of  Esineraldas  and  Atacames  lie  between  the  mountainous  part  of  Qiiiin  and 
the  ocean.  They  are.  very  fertile,  yielding  cacao  of  the  very  best  quality,  sugar-canr  in 
abundance,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  palms,  all  excellent,  and  great  variety  of  tiiiilier,  The 
maize  is  not'good,  but  four  crops  may  be  raised  in  the  year.  Tlie  inhabitants  arc  n  niixod 
race  of  Negroes  and  Indians,  and  call  themselves  Christians  without  even  observmir  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  Their  i  idustry  is  (|uite  in  un  infant  state.  Esmeraldas  ami  ,A''- 
camot  are  merely  villages.  lliolMimba,  in  the  province  of  Cliinili  zo,  with '20,0(M)  iii 
bitiints,  uiul  Iburru  and  Otavalo  in  that  ot  Yinbabura,  are  consideritbi>:  towns. 

The  deiiartinent  of  Asuay  derives  its  name  from  a  kno*  or  mass  of  lolly  mountains  on  the 
Boutliorn  frontier  of  Quito.  It  is  divided  into  tiireo  provinces;  Cuenca,  I^oxa,  Jaen,  witli 
Mayna.s.  The  first  two  are  situated  on  tiiblo-lands  of  the  Cordillera,  which  ure  consiilcriMl 
by  Ilumboldt  as  mere  prolongations  of  that  of  Quito.  Like  it  they  are  agreeable  and  ferlilf, 
without  being  either  so  extremely  beautiful,  or  bordered  by  such  grand  and  lolly  elovnliiis. 
Loxtt  affords  the  finest  cinchona,  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  only  spot  which  prodnciHl 
tliat  precious  medicament  in  uiiy  perfection.  The  province  of  Jaen  is  silcated  on  the  ea.stcrn 
slope  of  the  Cordillera,  a"d  tho  great  Llanos,  or  plains,  which  extend  to  and  beyond  the 
Amazon.  These  tracts  are  rugtrod,  m  .'Hhy,  colored  with  thick  and  impenetrable  forests. 
Many  parts  might  \\r\A  cacao,  cotton  and  tobacco  in  abundance;  but  the  culture  is  very 
partial.  Thno  are  4.0m"  missions  1'  ng  vhe  Ainnzons,  the  communication  with  which  m 
maintained  oii'S  liy  the  Indians  on  fom  >  arrying  a  long  knife  to  cut  their  way  throurrli  the 
underwood,  (juenca,  the  princiiwl  td  vn,  has  some  manufacturing  industry,  and  contiiinsa 
college.  Its  population  amounts  to  2(MH)0.  Its  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  as  containmg 
the  ruins  of  seveni'  "oruvian  works,  such  as  the  f -rtress  of  Cufiar  or  the  Ingapilca,  c.iai- 
posed  of  large  '  jcks  of  hewn  ston«  ,  the  Ingachuugana  f^r  Lica's  chair,  cut  in  the  sulul 
rock,  and  tlie  remai  is  of  the  great  riwl  of  the  Incas.  Loxa  is  a  small  town,  principully 
noteworthy  from  the  great  quantities  of  thfi  famous  quinine  tree  in  its  vicinity.  St.  Jaen  is 
a  place  of  little  importance,  on  the  fro -t  rs  of  the  civilised  part  oi  the  country;  vast  wil- 
dernesses, inhabited  by  warlike  1  id  IiobiiU'  Indians,  stretch  eastward  of  it.  There  are  some 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  "      ><  in  ttr   surrounding  districts. 

Guayaquil  forms  one  of  th<  1  imjx  taut  departments  of  Equator,  which  was  for  some 
time  held  alternately  by  Colon, ..la  anil  1'  11.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  provinces,  Gunya- 
<iuil  and  Manabi.  Tiie  coiiiitiy  ;s  very  I'oi  ile,  iiarticularly  in  cacao,  inferior  indeed  in  (|ua- 
lity  to  that  of  Caraccas;  but  th  re  has  always  been  a  demand  to  the  extent  of  the  qiiiinlity 
produced,  which  Mr.  Stevenson  estimates  at  0(MMMM)  fanegas  of  three  bushels  each,  and 
selling  sometimes  :it  seven  dollars  the  fai.iega.  There  are  also  large  plantations  of  tobacco, 
a  great  amount  of  timber  and  sajt.  is  ex'ported ;  and  large  droves  of  iiorned  cuttle,  muips,and 
horses  are  driven  from  the  savannahs  into  the  interior.  Guayaquil,  the  capital,  on  tlie  bay 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Pizarro  in  XTtSIA,  contains  20,001)  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  tht 
most  fiourishii)^  commercial  cities  in  South  Americ?^    Its  dockyard  is  particularly  extensive. 


IlooK>.  •'       COIX)MBIA.  'ififc 

It  pnnliicpd  one  ahip  of  700  toni :  very  com  nly  veMaclt  of  'MH)  or  400  tone  nro  built  tlifrn : 
but  It  >«  cliii'lly  '.  ted  fur  ichixinura  of  150  ti  '  tuns.  Th)!  houHCH  iiland  in  fine  pi(:titr»M|U«( 
cnnliiHiiiii,  alonjf  '  le  Bide*  und  the  tup  of  a  tliey  are  Imndwitne  and  cominotlumH ;  hut 

noiit'  of  till!  piililic  editiceH  are  very  spli  iilid.  The  animal  fmxl  is  not  of  very  ifood  i|uulilyi 
but  nowiiere  dooH  there  exiat  a  liner  fruit  inarkitt;  the  plantain  is  auppuiMxr  to  Imj  nmre 
eiiUH'tiiud  and  eaten  than  in  any  other  place.  Uuuya(|uil,  like  Ki^ypt,  hua  ita  plaguctti.  'I'ho 
lirHWuriiiM  with  niowjuitoea  and  other  flioa  still  more  turnienlinv;  the  (ground  tecum  with 
«n»kcK,  ciMitipodos,  and  other  reptiles,  whose  bite  causes  fever  ana  inflammation.  Thttn-  ia 
a  ciunfl(H)n  wlioso  scratch  is  believed  to  be  mortal,  a  belief  which  seems  quite  chiincricuii 
but  which  {(really  harasses  the  citizens.  The  ants  cannot  be  prevented  tVom  flllinjf  evttn 
the  (liiiiius:  and  sometimes,  when  a  tart  ia  cut  up,  they  are  soon  running  off  in  all  diri-ctionai 
leavin)r  the  interior  a  void.  Lastly,  the  shores  are  crowded  with  caymans  and  alliKutora, 
wliwe  number  cannot,  by  the  utmost  exertion,  be  kept  within  any  tolerable  limits.  Tiie 
brauty  of  tiio  ladies  of  Guayaquil  is  celebrated  tliruu^hout  all  America ;  they  have  couw 
plexiuns  bk  tiiir  as  any  Euro()can,  with  blue  oyes  and  li^ht  liair.  They  have  also  an  agrtw- 
abio  ^aioty,  joined  to  a  propriety  of  conduct,  which  renders  the  society  of  this  place  purti- 
cftlnrly  enfraging. 

About  170  losffues  west  of  the  coaat  is  the  fine  f^roup  of  the  Galapof^oa  (Tortoise)  Islands, 
deriviiiff  their  name  from  the  abundance  of  a  (j^iffantic  species  of  land  tortoise,  to  which  our 
(liiitinKiiiHhed  naturalist.  Dr.  Harlan,  has  g;iven  tlie  name  of  Testudo  elephuntoput,  or  ole- 
pliuiit  tortoise.  The  islands,  which  enjoy  n  deli|;htful  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  Imvo 
Ti'CRiitiy  been  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Guayaquil. 

SvBaecT.  III. —  Venezuela. 
The  republic  of  Venezuela,  consiHtint;  of  the  former  captaincy-j^eneral  of  Caraccas,  to 
which  wtus  attached  the  extensive  tn  ',  known  under  the  name  ot  Spanish  Guiana,  cxtcndH 
fro.7)  the  I'^ssoquibo  to  the  Gulf  of  Vt ,  izuela.  It  stretches  over  an  area  of  4')(),000  Hpiiire 
miles,  lying  between  58"  to  73"  W.  long.,  ond  2°  S.  and  ia°  N.  lat.  It  is  divided  lulo 
four  depr-tnienta,  which  are  subdivided  into  12  provinces. 

DupirtnuDto.  CapiUli. 

Orinoco Varinai 

Mndirln Cumana 

Vonozuela Cnraccai 

Zulin Muracaybo. 

Venezuela  bears  a  completely  opposite  aspect  to  the  two  former  divisions.  While  they 
cmsint  nf  Uii-  'eclivities  and  valleys  of  the  lotliest  Andes,  Venezuela  forms  a  plain  of  iin- 
monse  c.v -iit,  .eaching  westward  to  and  beyond  the  Orinoco.  This  region  is  divided  into 
thrrn  ]wi'.  distinguished  by  the  most  marked  contrasts  both  natural  and  social.  The  first 
consJBU*  (it  the  forest  territory  beyond  the  Orinoco.  It  exists  in  an  entirely  unsubdued  and 
savage  biate,  peopled  by  the  daribs  and  other  tribes,  who  roam  from  place  to  place,  and  wnge 
nlmoBt  continual  war  with  each  other.  A  few  only  have  been  formed  by  Uie  missionnriea 
nto  rcdurtioni,  and  inured  to  the  habits  of  civilised  life.  The  second  part  consiMls  of  the 
Llamui,  "jundless  plains,  where  the  eye,  in  the  compcHS  of  a  wide  horizon,  oflen  docH  not 
discovi^r  eminence  of  six  feet  high.  Like  the  Pampas  of  Jji  Plata,  they  are  covered  w  ilh 
the  mo-  Kuriant  pastures,  on  which,  according  to  Dcpons,  1,2(M),000  oxen,  180,000  horses, 
andW.liiHi  mule-  are  fed.  Some  of  the  great  proprietors  possess  14,000  head  of  cattle. 
The  export  of  the' hides  of  these  animals  forms  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  com- 
merce u(  Venezuela.  The  third  division,  consisting  of  a  coast  about  600  miles  long,  mid 
the  territory  immediately  adjoining  to  it,  includes  all  that  exhibits  any  degree  of  cultun^  nr 
civilisation.  Here  the  West  India  products,  and  particularly  cacao  of  superior  quality,  iire 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on,  which,  though  interrupl(;(l  liy 
the  revolutionary  war  and  other  calamities,  is  likely,  in  periods  of  tranfjUiility,  to  be  revived 
and  extended. 

The  department  of  Venezuela  consists  of  the  two  provinces  of  Caraicas  and  Carabobo,  the 
former  of  which  contains  the  capital  of  the  republic,  Caraccas,  situated  ji>!iaiderably  to  the 
eastward  along  this  coast,  which  Ima  always  been  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  and  previous  to  1812 
was  a  very  large  city,  containing  above  40,000  inhabitants.  On  the  20th  of  March  it  was 
overthrown  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  earthqiinki's  recorded  in  either  hemisphere.  After 
four  in  tiie  evening,  two  succ  -ive  shocks  were  felt,  during  which  the  ground  was  in  con- 
tinual undulation,  and  heaved  like  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The  danger  was  then 
thought  to  be  over,  when  a  subterranean  noise  wod  heard,  like  the  rolling  of  loud  thunder; 
it  was  followed  by  two  sliocks,  dne  perpendicular  and  one  undulatory,  so  tremendous,  that  in 
a  few  seconds  the  whole  city  was  in  ruins.  Several  of  the  loftiest  churches  fell,  burying 
3(K)0  or  4(K)0  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  so  completely  destroyed,  that  none  of  the 
fragments  were  more  than  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Nearly  10,000  persons  per- 
ished on  the  spot,  besides  iiianv  more  who  died  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  wounds  and 
privations.  The  agitation  of  the  revolutituiary  contest  obstructed  the  revival  of  Caraccas, 
and  in  1830  it  did  not  contain  above  23,000  inhabitants.     The  city  is  finely  situated,  iu  a 
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valley  between  the  mm  and  the  loflv  mountiiin  of  the  Hilla,  wh<»">  two  peaka  riiic  toth« 
height  of  nearly  WMMI  feet.  The  catfitHlrnl  ia  iipaciouii,  but  maM'^?  'lii  !  ivy.  Alta  (iiv 
cia,  ita  moat  eleffant  church,  waw  overthrown  by  the  earthquake,  'i  .  rr  la  an  uni vanity  oq 
a  very  lar|fo  acale,  though  the  ohjecta  of  inatructiun  are  aomewhal  obaolete. 

IjH  (iuayra,  about  twelve  milea  tVom  Caraccaa,  of  which  it  ia  the  port,  notwithitandini^  iu 
unhealthy  climate  and  bad  harbour,  ia  the  aeat  of  a  very  conaiderable  trade.  Hunilar  diwi 
aatt'rH  have  reduced  it  tVom  a  population  of  18,(MN)  to  acarcely  MMN);  but  it  is  now  roviviiy, 

Several  Iar|f0  citiea  occur  on  the  Umg  line  of  coaat  which  extend*  westward  from  Canc> 
caa,  in  the  province  of  Carabobo.  Valencia  flouriahea  in  couHequence  of  the  line  interior 
territory,  the  trade  of  which  ia  ronducte<l  throui;h  it,  whenco  it  ia  auppoaed  to  mnintnmt 
population  of  about  10,()(H).  Ita  ))ort,  about  ten  leaffuea  dititant,  called  Puerto  Cabelld,  hu 
an  admirable  hnrhour,  but  ia  extremely  unhealthy.  The  dopartnient  of  Zulia  .comprineH  iho 
provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Coro,  Tnixillu,  and  Mends,  called  from  their  roapective  capitala. 
Coro,  uncfl  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  havinff  IohI  that  distinction  and  a  ((rcat  part  of  its  trade, 
ia  now  much  decay  ed.  Maracaybo,  happily  situated  at  the  junction  between  a  bay  and  a 
larife  lake  reaching  far  into  the  interior,  early  became  a  great  city.  It  contains  many  de- 
■cendantfl  of  the  early  conquerors,  who  live  in  proud  indolence :  the  rest  of  the  inhabitant! 
gain  wealth  by  traffic ;  and  the  whole  are  buppoImkI  to  be  nearly  20,000.  Truxillo,  in  a  fine 
country  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  early  became  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  citiea  in  Ame* 
rica ;  but  being,  in  1676,  plundered  ana  reduced  to  aahea  by  Oramont  the  buccaneer,  it  hu 
recovered  only  in  so  fkr  as  to  be  a  tolerable  country  town,  though  presenting  monuments  ot 
ita  former  importance.     It  is  almoet  rivalled  by  Merida,  a  neat  town  to  the  west  of  it. 

Some  considerable  cities  occur  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Caraccaa,  in  the  department  of 
Maturin.  Cumana  is  situated  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Lower  Orinoco, 
bounded  by  a  curtain  of  rude  mountains,  covered  by  luxuriant  forests.  Numerous  herds  run 
wild  on  its  savannahs,  and  in  the  plain  on  the  coast  very  fine  tobacco  ia  cultivated.  It  hu 
a  very  spacious  and  noble  harbour,  and  the  whole  gulf  of  Cariaco,  on  which  it  is  situated, 
aflbrds  good  anchorage.  Mules,  cattle,  and  provisions  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies;  but 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  very  large  contraband  which  prevailed  when  the  Spanish 
Main  was  generally  closed  against  Britain.  The  inhabitants,  reckoned  by  Humboldt  at 
18,(N)0,  do  not  probably  now  much  exceed  10,000.  Cumana  has  suffered  dreadfully  by  earth- 
quakes:  that  >f  1766  laid  it  completely  in  niina;  hence  it  contains  no  loflv  or  important 
edifice.  New  Barcelona,  to  the  westward,  on  an  extensive  plain  overrun  by  wild  cattle, 
carries  on  a  similar  trade,  which  supports  a  population  of  about  5000.  The  isle  of  Cubagua, 
on  this  coast,  once  famous  for  a  pearl-fishery,  is  now  deserted.  In  the  island  of  Marguorita 
ia  the  little  town  of  Pampatar,  which  has  been  declared  a  free  port. 

The  great  plains  in  the  interior  of  Venezuela  and  on  the  Orinoco,  possessing  neither  ma- 
nufactures nor  commerce,  cannot  contain  cities  of  any  magnitude.  Yet  Varinas  was  reck- 
oned a  neat  and  handsome  place,  and,  notwithstanding  severe  losses  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  has  still  BOOO  inhabitants.  Manteral  derives  some  importance  from  the  commerce  of 
the  Apure,  on  which  it  ia  situated.  St.  Thome  d'Angoetura,  the  only  city  yet  founded  on 
the  Orinoco,  notwithstanding  recent  losses,  is  still  «bout  equal  to  Varinas,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  a  college.     It  was  in  this  region  that  report  placed  the  fabulous  El  Dorado,  the 

Bilden  kingdom  of  Manoa,  which  was  the  object  of  so  many  expeditions  in  the  16th  century, 
ere,  it  was  asserted,  there  were  more  splendid  cities  and  greater  abundance  of  gold,  than 
even  the  wealthy  Peru  could  boost,  and  as  late  as  1780,  a  large  party  of  Spaniards  perished 
in  search  of  this  golden  region. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PERU   AND   BOLIVIA. 

Peru,  of  all  the  regions  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  most  celebrated  for  wealth 
and  oncient  civilisation.  Its  very  name  is  proverbially  uspil  to  denote  profuse  abundance  of 
the  most  precious  metals.  Yet  the  Spaniards,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  severed 
from  Peru  all  the  ultra-Andean  regions,  called  Tipper  Peru,  comprising  the  richest  tiines 
and  the  greatest  mass  of  the  native  population,  and  annexed  them  to  the  viccroyalty  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  We  cannot  but  regret,  with  Humboldt,  this  attempt  "to  ef!ace  the  historical 
remembrances  of  nations.  The  associations,"  he  observes,  "  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  these 
countries  are  oflener  directed  towards  Cuzco,  the  centre  of  t'he  ancient  grandeur  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Incas,  than  towards  the  pliiins  of  Buenos  Ayres."  Besides,  we  must  say,  that, 
m  our  estimation,  the  idea  of  "  rich  Potosi's  mines"  was  so  strictly  associated  with  that  of 
Peru,  that  we  could  not  willingly  see  them  separated.  Tn  fact,  tht;  artificial  ties  formed  by 
the  court  of  Spain  were  finally  dissolved  by  recent  ev  ,3.  Upper  Peru,  having  been  libe- 
rated by  a  force  from  Colombia  under  Bolivar,  has  been  erpcted  into  an  independent  republic, 
under  the  name  of  Bolivia.     Buenos  Ayres,  having  in  a     ii  endeavoured  to  efiect  an  union 
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even  with  the  nearer  territories  of  Cordova  and  Tucinnan,  will  still  more  vainly  B»>ek  to 
comprehend  within  its  limits  the  domain  of  Potosi.  Under  these  views,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  consider  Upper  Peru  as  Peru,  and  restore  to  that  country  the  districts  whicii  seeia 
thus  naturally  to  belon;;  to  it 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Atpect. 

The  boundaries  of  Peru  are  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  forming  a  long  line  of  coast  between 
4"  nnd  25°  of  S.  lat.,  which,  by  its  windings  and  its  oblique  direction  from  northwest  to 
Boi'th-east,  probably  exceeds  2()00  miles  in  extent.  On  the  north,  tiiu  boundary  is  lurnuHl 
by  a  vflry  winding  line  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  Javari  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
about  the  7th  degree  of  S.  lat,  and  afterwards  ascending  by  the  course  of  tlic  Tuinbei',  to 
nearly  5°  S.  lat  On  the  east,  Peru  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  lines  very  vaguely  drawii 
through  barbarous  regions  which  cannot  very  properly  be  said  to  belong  either  to  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  carried,  generally  speaking,  parallel  to  the  coast,  sloping  like  it  to  the  tHinlh- 
east  ranging  from  68°  to  72°  long.,  and  extending  from  4°  to  22°  S.  lat.  At  first,  tlie  Ja- 
vari,  for  some  space  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazons ;  afterwards,  the  upper  part  ul'  the 
Madera;  lastly,  a  portion  of  the  upper  La  Plata;  form  grand  natural  limits.  On  the  soiiili, 
the  general  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Pilcomayo  in  about  22°  K.  lut, 
westerly,  to  the  Casabindo,  whose  southwesterly  course  it  follows  to  its  sources,  and  conti- 
nuing  thence  in  the  same  direction  to  the  Salado,  down  which  it  extends  to  the  sea  in  about 
26°  S.  lat     Peru  will  thus  be  about  1500  miles  in  length,  and  700  in  breadth. 

The  surface  of  this  extcn  live  territory  is  of  the  boldest  and  most  varied  description.  It 
is  crossed,  and  in  a  great  measure  covered,  by  the  Andes,  in  their  greatest  extent  and  lo'ii- 
est  height  Humboldt,  who  has  traced  with  such  care  the  lino  of  these  mountains,  tlinl.H 
them  separating,  about  19°  or  20°  S.  lat,,  into  two  parallel  chains,  wliich  enclose  an  extendid 
and  lolly  table-land,  including  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  and  partly  filled  with  the  immeise 
lake  of  Titicaca.  Between  14°  and  1.^°  these  chains  unite,  and  near  their  junction  is  situ- 
ated the  ancient  capital  of  Cuzco.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Andes,  which  in  their  amm 
from  Cape  Horn  have  hitherto  proceeded  almost  due  north,  here  suddenly  change  tlicir  di- 
rection to  north-west,  and  for  a  short  time  almost  due  west ;  while  the  coast,  as  ulonjf  all 
this  side  of  South  America,  follows  every  winding  of  the  mountain  chain,  to  whicli  it  con 
tinues  always  strictly  parallel.  Around  Cuzco  is  accumulated  a  vabt  knot  or  mass  of  nioim- 
tains,  about  three  times  the  extent  of  Switzerland.  The  Cordillera  then  again  separates, 
and  another  table-land  appears  only  about  half  the  extent  of  the  former,  but  extremely  ele- 
vated, being  in  some  places  10,0(H)  feet  high.  It  tiifn  unite-s  in  another  knot  or  mass,  i  !iich 
contains  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco,  those  of  Potosi  being  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  first  table-land.  It  then  opens  into  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  most  eastern  is 
only  a  small  lateral  branch,  bordering  on  the  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento. 
Very  high  summits  occur  in  the  western  chain  facing  the  Pacific,  and  are  seen  in  lotly  suc- 
cession from  the  cities  of  the  coast.  The  last  is  in  8°  S.  lat.,  after  which  there  does  i' ,t 
occur  one  for  3iJ0  miles.  But  the  mightiest  part  of  the  range  is  that  already  mentioned  as 
extending  over  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru.  It  is  both  the  most  spacious  and  the  highest  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  Andes.  It  contains  the  stupendous  peaks  of  Sorata  and  Illimani,  the 
highest  in  the  New  World ;  ond  which  rise,  tlie  former  to  the  height  of  2.5,400  and  the  lat. 
ter  of  24,<)50  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  encloses  aii  extensive  table-land,  scarcely  any- 
where less  than  12,000  feet  high,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  great  altitude  at  which 
fiill  cultivation,  large  towns,  and  even  cities,  are  situatod.  In  this  lolly  district  also  are 
found  the  rich  mines  of  Potosi.  Between  the  Andes  and  the  sea  extends  the  plain  of  Peru, 
where  the  chief  Spanish  settlements  have  been  formed.  It  is  from  50  to  100  miles  in  breadth, 
partly  covered  with  branches  from  the  Andes,  but  towards  the  sea  forming  a  flat  expanse  of 
land,  often  white  with  saline  incrustations,  and  absolutely  a  desert  unless  where  one  of  the 
broad  streams,  or  ratlier  torrents,  troti;  the  mountains  ciin  be  directed  over  it 

The  rivers  of  We-sturn  Peru  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  such,  being  merely  torrents,  which 
descend  from  the  Andes,  and  roll  along  its  narrow  |)luin  to  the  Pacific.  The  interior,  how- 
ever, is  bordered,  and  partly  traversed,  by  the  greiite.^t  rivers  in  the  world.  The  Amazons 
commences  its  unrivalled  co?)rse  among  the  Peruvian  Ande.s.  One  branch,  the  Tuiigum-rua, 
rises  tiroin  two  lakes  amid  the  mountains  of  Pasco,  traverses  the  whole  of  the  last-iuentiuned 
table  plain,  receiving  all  the  waters  of  its  Ixjundary  moimtiins.  After  following  this  couri-e 
for  about  5(X)  miles,  it  forces  its  way  through  rocks  nnd  siiaits  across  the  barrier  of  the 
Cordilleras,  turns  its  direction  eastward,  and  reaches  that  immense  plain  through  wliich  it 
pursues  its  course  across  America  to  the  Atlantic.  The  greater  river  Beni,  according,'  to 
some  accounts,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Cochaliamba,  in  18°  S.  lat.,  to  the  north  of  Oropesa,  and 
rolls  along  the  back  of  the  Andes,  draining  all  their  eastern  waters,  and  in  11°  S.  receives 
the  Apurimuc,  forming  with  it  the  Ucayali,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Amazons.  Its  entire 
courso  is  about  KKH)  miles.  But  other  accounts  represent  '  Beni  as  rising  near  Cuzco; 
in  this  case  the  Apiiriniiip..  which  rises  to  tlie  west  of  !."!<c  '.'iti.  ac  .  is  the  principal  strcani. 
On  the  east  Peru,  as  already  observed,  has  tbr  i' '       .'idarv  ;    rt  of  the  courses  of  the 
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Mitilera  and  the  Plata ;  but  these  belong  more  properly  to  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  In  the 
Bonth  tliR  I'ilcomayo  faila  into  the  Plata,  having  passed  through  the  richest  mineral  region 
in  the  world. 

Ijikns  ill  South  America  are  not  very  grand  or  characteristic  features;  yet  Peru  contains 
one  cncloso'i  in  its  greiUeat  table-lund,  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which,  though  twenty  times 
the  mo  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  cannot  come  into  any  competition  with  the  mighty  inland 
seas  of  Canada. 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Oeography. 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Geology. 

The  great  chain  of  Peruvian  Andes  is  divided  between  14°  and  20'  of  S.  lot.,  into  two 
lonj,'itudmal  branches,  which  are  separated  fro-Ti  eacii  other  by  a  wide  valley,  or  rather  by  a 
vliiirau,  the  surface  of  which  is  elevated  2033  toises  above  the  sea.  The  northern  extrem- 
ity of  tliitt  table  includes  the  Lake  Titicaca.  The  western  chain  separates  the  bed  of  the 
Like  Titicaca  and  the  valley  of  Desaguadero  from  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea,  and  it  pre- 
sents at  least  sixteen  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity.  Its  geognostic  constitution  is  essen- 
tially volcanic,  the  volcanic  rocks  being  chiefly  trachytes,  obsidian,  and  tufas,  while  the 
eastern  chain  consists  entirely  of  mountains  of  secondary  and  transition  formation,  of  mica 
lilftte,  syenite,  porphyry,  red  sandstone,  marl  containing  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  oolitic  lime- 
stone. From  this  eastern  chain  issue  a  great  number  of  torrents,  which  empty  into  the  Rio 
Bcni,  and  which  carry  down  with  them  auriferous  sand.  The  mines  of  Peru  have  been 
long  celebrated,  and  of  these  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  The 
ffold  is  obtained  at  present  at  Pataz  and  Huilies  in  Tuoma  ;  and  from  some  veins  of  quartz 
traversing  primitive  rocks.  There  are  besides  gold  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Maraiion 
Alto,  and  on  many  of  tho  rapid  mountain  torrents.  The  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  the 
royiil  mint  of  Lima  between  the  years  1791  and  1801,  amounted  to  34.^  marks  Spanieih. 
In  Peru  nearly  the  whole  silver  is  extracted  from  the  great  mines  of  Yauricocha,  or  I^auri- 
coclia  (commonly  called  mines  of  Pasco,  and  the  Cerro  di  Boinbon),  and  those  of  Gualgayoc, 
or  Cliota,  and  Huantajaya.  The  most  valuable  of  these  mines  are  those  of  Pasco,  situated 
in  the  high  table-land,  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  afford  annuolly  about 
2,0(IO,00() dollars.  The  mines  of  Chota  were  discovered  in  1*71  by  a  Spaniard;  but  the 
Peruvians  worked,  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  some  silver  mines  near  Micuipampa.  Great 
wealth  has  been  obtained,  even  at  the  surface,  both  in  the  mountain  of  Gualgayoc,  which 
rises  like  a  fortified  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  at  Fuentestinna,  at  Corinolache, 
and  at  I.a  Pampa  de  Navar.  In  this  last  plain,  for  more  than  half  a  league,  wherever  the 
turf  litts  been  removed,  sulphuretted  silver  has  been  extracted,  and  filaments  of  native  silver 
adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  Freejuently  the  silver  is  found  in  masses,  as  if  melted 
portions  of  this  metal  had  been  poured  upon  a  very  soft  clay.  All  the  mines  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  mines  of  Gualgayoc,  on  the  partido  of  Chota,  furnished  to  the  provincial 
treasury  of  Truxillo,  betvveen  the  month  of  April,  1774,  and  the  month  of  October,  1802, 
1,189,4.56  lbs.  troy  of  silve;,  or  at  an  average  of  44,09.'}  lbs.  troy  annually.  The  mines  of 
Huantajaya,  surrounded  with  beds  of  rock  salt,  are  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  th? 
preat  masses  of  native  silver  which  they  contain ;  and  they  furnish  annually  from  4.5,945  !.  - 
52,50.')  lbs.  troy  of  silver.  The  conchoidal  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver,  silver  glance,  1,  a; 
gliince,  quartz,  calc  spar,  accompany  the  native  silver.  These  mines  are  situated  in  'he 
parlido  of  Arica,  near  the  small  town  of  Yquicpie,  in  a  desert  destitu.c  of  water. 

Cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury,  the  common  ore  of  mercury,  occurs  in  Guanca-Velica, 
a  district  of  Peru,  at  no  great  distance  south-west  of  Lima.  It  ap)  oars  that  the  discovery 
of  this  great  mercury  mine  goeo  back  to  e  very  remote  period,  since  the  Incas  made  use  of 
cinnabar  in  painting  themselves.  Mercury  is  found  in  tlie  environ?,  of  the  town  of  Guanca- 
Velica,  in  beds  and  veins.  In  the  great  mine  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  cinnabar  is  contained 
in  a  bed  of  quartzy  sandstone  of  nearly  400  yards  in  thickness ;  but  the  metalliferous  mass 
is  not  more  than  70  yards  thick.  Besides  the  cinnabar  contained  in  the  sandstone  of  Santa 
Barbara,  there  is  also  some  in  this  same  p;irt  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  small  veins,  in  alpine 
limestone.  Tin  and  lead  mines  are  worked  at  Chavanza  and  Paryas ;  there  are  consider- 
able deposits  of  copper  at  Aroa,  yet  the  inhabitants  • '  Peru  import  that  metal  from  Chili. 

Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia. — This  state  is  interesting  from  the  variety,  extent,  and  value 
of  the  minerals  it  affords.  The  mountainous  regions  are  principally  composed  of  porphyry, 
and  in  tho  same  chain  there  are  volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  mountainous  districts,  but  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  very  extensively  mined.  It  occurs  -ssociated  with  antimony,  silver,  and  other  miner- 
als, and  sometimes  in  masses  of  considerable  size :  the  largest  mass  on  record  is  one  which 
was  detached  by  means  of  lightning  from  a  mountain  near  to  La  Paz,  and  for  which  11,269 
dollars  were  paid.  But  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  procured  in  Bolivia  is  obtained 
by  washing  tlie  sands  of  rivers:  the  most  productive  of  these  cavaderos,  or  gold  washings, 
ia  tliat  of  Tipuani.     Silver  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  metallic  production  of  Bolivia, 
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and  has  conferred  on  it  its  great  celebrity.  In  the  rich  mountain  of  Potoei  alone,  according 
to  records  kept  at  Potosi,  of  Uie  quintas,  or  royal  duties,  from  the  year  1745  to  tlie  year 
\8(»0,  no  less  than  823,050,509  dollars  were  coined  during  that  period ;  and  if  to  thu  bo 
added  the  amount  of  the  preceding  years,  not  included,  and  that  obtained  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  without  the  payment  of  the  customary  dues,  not  less  than  1,647,901,018  dollars 
nuvo  been  obtained  from  this  source  alone  in  the  space  of  255  years.  The  silver  mines  of 
Purtusralute,  in  the  province  of  Chicas,  have  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  the  richness  as 
V  II  as  the  quantity  of  their  ores,  which  yield  from  sixty  to  eighty  marks  of  silver  to  the 
caxon,  while  those  of  Potosi  only  afford  about  ten  marks  fVom  the  same  quantity  of  ore.  At 
La  Plafa,  Porco,  and  Lipes,  there  are  silver  mines,  especially  one  in  the  latter  province, 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  ores,  which  were  formerly  in  great  repute,  but  since  eclipsed 
by  the  more  important  ones  of  Potosi  and  of  other  places.  In  Carangas  there  are  rich  silver 
mines ;  aad  formerly  the  silver  mines  of  Oruro  were  very  productive 

SvBSEcr.  2. — Botany. 
The  country  is  a  complete  desert  from  Copiapo,  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Guayaquil  river,  intersected  only  by  valleys,  which  are  twenty  or  thirty 
leagues  apart.  A  few  patches  of  Tiliandsiee  and  Cacti  are  almost  the  only  vegetation  seen, 
except  for  a  short  time  in  winter,  when  bulbous  plants  of  great  beauty  appear,  wherever 
there  is  soil  for  them  to  fix  their  roots :  but  they  quickly  vanish  when  the  mist  disappears, 
and  the  sun  regains  its  power. 

Though  the  surrounding  country  be  so  cheerless,  the  valleys  of  Peru  enjoy  a  delicious 
climate,  the  cool  south  breeze  moderating,  though  it  hardly  obscures,  the  sun's  rays.  Ii  is 
not,  however,  always  favourable  to  nealth ;  intermittent  fevers  attacking  almost  all  those 
who  reside  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  From  the  perpetual  spring  that  prevails  in  the  valleys, 
vegetation  is  most  luxuriant ;  almost  every  cultivated  plant,  from  barley  to  rice  and  siifrar- 
cane,  coming  to  perfection,  the  climate  permitting  both  planting  and  reaping  at  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  traveller,  on  entering  one  of  these  valleys,  is  struck  by  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  sterility  of  the  desert  to  the  bright  verdure  of  the  irrigated  land :  the  water 
channels  are,  of  course,  carried  near  the  hills,  to  ensure  more  fall  of  water ;  and  every  inch 
of  ground  within  these  limits  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  so  that  hills  that  are 
parched  and  barren  beyond  these  bounds,  within  them  are  clothed  with  a  beautiful  verdure. 
Few  trees  or  shrubs  remain  in  these  valleys ;  still,  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  some  are  lefl, 
as  Willow,  Manglillo  {Manglilla  Jussieui),  and  Huarango  (an  Acacia).  Among  the  shrubs 
that  grow  near  Lima  are  various  species  of  Cordia,  Buddlea,  Heliotropium,  Lantana,  Lycium, 
and  Jussieua.  East  of  the  Andes,  again,  there  are  considerable  forests,  an  extraordinary 
difference  existing  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Peru.  Towards  the  coast,  the 
climate  is  temperate,  the  rivers  small  and  few,  and  the  hills  bare  of  wood.  Wild  animals 
are  very  rare :  there  are  few  birds,  and  no  noxious  reptiles.  The  country,  its  climate  and 
productions,  appear  to  belong  to  the  temperate  zone.  But  if  we  cross  the  Cordillera,  and 
descend  to  the  east,  we  find  lofty  trees,  wild  animals,  and  venomous  snakes :  numberless 
birds  of  splendid  plumage  inhabit  the  trees,  and  alligators  and  tortoises  abound  in  the 
Maranon  and  its  numerous  tributarv  streams.  Here  are  all  the  productions  of  a  moist 
tropical  climate ;  yet  the  two  districts  are  in  the  same  latitude,  oaly  separated  by  the  Cor- 
dillera. 

Between  Lima  and  Pasco,  a  distance  of  about  forty-fivt;  leagues,  many  interesting  plants 
occur,  especially  the  bright  golden  Amancaes  {Narcissus  Amancaei 
of  Ruiz  and  Pavon),  which  is  almost  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  former  place.  This  is  a  favourite  flower  with  die  inhabit- 
ants of  Lima,  who  annually  make  a  promenade  to  the  spot  n  here 
it  most  abounds,  on  St  John's  day,  and  return  home  decked  with 
its  brilliant  biossoms.  Tiliandsiee,  Mutisite,  Melocacti,  Cacti,  and 
Schinus  Molle,  also  grow  in  this  district,  the  latter  plant  affording 
a  resin  which  is  much  valued  as  an  application  to  bruises.  The 
celebrated  Yellow  Potato  of  Peru  (Papas  amarillas)  is  cultivated 
at  Huamantanga.  It  is  de*;med  superior  to  every  other  variety, 
but  is  an  indifferent  bearer,  and  does  not  succeed  near  the  coast. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  native  country  of  that  valuable  and 
widely  d'if^'usnd  plant,  the  Potato  (Jig.  1(103.),  which  is  very  com- 
mon about  Valparaiso,  inhabiting  steep  rocky  places  on  the  cliffs 
near  the  sea,  and  always  bearing  pure  white  blossoms  free  from  the 
in  the  cultivated  varieties.  In  the  inimt  liate  neighbouvhood  of 
Pasco,  that  celebrated  spot  from  which  so  much  wealth  has  issued,  few  plants  are  to  be 
Ibund,  those  which  most  frequently  occur  being  a  few  Gentians,  Lupinus  nubigenus,  and 
some  Composite.  The  pappus  of  VVerncria  rigida  is  used  as  tinder,  and  the  fruit  of  Alalro) 
meria  dulcis  is  eaten  by  tlie  children. 
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The  Zoology  is  as  much  unknown  oh  that  of  Colombia :  the  researches  of  the  accomplished 
travellers  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  having  been  more  directed  to  plants  than  to  animals. 
Our  notices  must  consequently  be  very  brief,  and  confined  to  the  three  most  celebrated  ani- 
mals of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  Lama,  the  Vicugna,  and  the  Condor. 

The  Lama  (Camelus  Glama  L.)  {Jig.  1004.)  reminds 
the  spectator  of  a  very  small  camel,  in  which  genus  it 
has  been  placed  by  Linnteus.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  that  the  wild  lamas  are  only  individuals 
strayed  from  the  domestic  breed :  but  if  this  is  correct, 
where  was  the  animal  originally  brought  from]  The 
hair  is  long,  sof^^  and  elastic  on  the  body ;  but  close  and 
short  on  the  head  and  limbs.  In  manners,  the  lama  is 
gentle  and  confiding,  without  showing  much  vivacity ; 
its  carriage  is  graceful,  and  even  beautiful,  when  the 
pure  white  of  the  throat  and  breast  is  seen  in  front.  It 
has  not  very  great  strength,  but  is  trained  to  carry  bur- 
dens. 
The  Vicugna  {Camelus  Vicugna  L.)  is  smaller  than  the  lama,  but  is  celebrated  for  the 
superior  fineness  of  its  wool.  It  mhabits  the  highest  points  of  the  southern  Andes,  and 
exhibits  great  liveliness.  The  manner  of  taking  this  animal,  so  valuable  for  its  fleece,  is 
said  to  be  as  follows : — Ropes,  to  which  bunches  of  feathers  have  been  attached,  are  first 
stretched  across  the  mountain  passes,  near  their  haunts;  the  animals  are  then  hunted  and 
driven  in  these  directions.  On  reaching  these  barriers,  the  lamas  stop  in  terror  at  the  flut- 
tering of  the  feathers,  and  wait  to  be  slain  or 
noosed  by  the  Indians ;  unless,  indeed,  an  alpaco 
(another  species,  not  unlike  the  lama)  happens  to 
be  among  them.  This  animal,  not  so  easily  in-, 
timidated,  will  immediately  leap  over,  and  then 
the  whole  herd  will  instantly  follow  the  example. 
The  history  of  the  Condor  ( Vultur  gryphus  L.) 
ifig.  1005.)  was  long  enveloped  in  fable,  until  the 
publication  of  M.  Humboldt's  researches.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  terrestrial  birds;  but  its  size 
appears  much  greater,  when  seen  by  itself  on  a 
rocky  peak,  than  it  really  is :  for,  when  perched, 
it  does  not  stand  more  than  three  feet  high.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  Andes,  and  seems  to  prcfor  the 
highest  points,  bordering  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  Althouf!;h  they  never  attack  man,  yet  they 
exhibit  no  fenr  at  his  approach:  their  food  and 
habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bearded 
vulture  of  Europe.  1  wo  condors  will  dart  upon 
a  deer,  or  even  a  heifer,  pursuing  and  wounding 
it  for  a  long  time,  by  their  beaks  and  talons,  untu 
their  victim  sinks.  They  then  immediately  seize  its  tongue,  and  tear  out  its  eyes.  In 
Quito,  it  is  said  that  the  mischief  done  *'•  cattle,  by  these  fbimidable  birds,  is  immense: 
their  {jeneral  food,  however,  is  cprrion  or  dead  game.  The  skin  of  the  condor  is  so  thickly 
clothed  with  down  and  feathers,  that  it  is  capable  of  withitanding  musket-balls,  when  not 
closely  fired;  and  the  bird  is  killed  with  great  difficulty. 

Sect.  III. — Historiral  Orography. 

Peru  was  one  of  the  two  monarchies  which,  ai,  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  attained 
to  a  degree  of  refinomcut  far  above  that  infant  and  savage  state  of  society  in  which  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  American  continent  was  plunged.  It  was  also  remarkable  from  the  contrast 
of  the  character  of  its  civilisation  with  that  of  the  Mexicans,  Instead  of  the  fierce  nod 
lolly  spirit,  the  bloody  wars,  the  uncouth  deities,  and  ferocious  rites  of  that  sinffular  peo^^le, 
the  Peruvians  were  united  in  tranquil  subjection  '.:>  a  mild  superstition,  which  represontod 
to  thom  their  inca  as  the  child  of  the  sun,  tlint  sunrcm*  snurce  of  light  ;ind  power,  cxercis- 
inff  in  his  name  a  beneficent  sway,  to  which  their  unrest,  ved  submission  was  due.  Ilovv- 
ever  fiiblc  may  'uo  mi.\ed  with  tr"'h  in  the  tale  of  the  first  descent  of  Manco  Cupac  and  his 
spouse,  from  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  there  can  be  no  fable  ^  the  story  of  the  greatness 
of  the  empire  to  which  their  jmsterity  attained.  It  comprehei  led  not  only  the  vast  region 
we  are  now  describing,  but  the  territory  of  Onito,  which,  though  united  bv  Soain  to  New 
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Grenada,  ia  covered  with  monuments  of  the  empire  of  the  Incaa.  Complete  order  mwi 
obedience  wore  established  in  this  dominion  of  more  than  2000  miles  in  leiijrth.  Tl'o  Imid 
was  ciirefully  cultivated.  As  moisturo  was  llie  chief  want,  all  the  rivers  were  diM-rtei! 
into  nqiipns,  or  irrigatinjj  canals ;  mountains  were  formed  into  terraces  to  receive  them,  and 
walls  built  tj  prevent  the  water  from  escapintf ;  and  thus  large  tracts  were  rendered  pro. 
ductive,  which,  under  European  manajjemeut,  have  relapsed  into  the  state  of  desert.  The 
grand  imperial  road,  extending  for  IfiOO  miles,  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  though  only  eighteen 
feet  broad,  and  not  fitted  for  carriages,  which,  indeed,  did  not  exist  in  Peru,  was  yet  nm- 
dered  a  wonderful  work  by  the  natural  obstacles  which  had  been  overcome,  and  the  flyinu 
bridges  by  which  a  passage  had  been  formed  over  the  deep  ravines.  Robertson  conceit i;d 
that  ancient  Peni  contained  one  city  only,  that  of  Cuzco,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  impn- 
lation  was  rural;  but  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  the  extensive  remains  observed  by 
recent  travellers.  The  ancient  structures  of  Peru  have  nothing  of  that  lofty  character,  to 
which  those  of  the  Mexicans  attained.  Perhaps  they  were  thus  formed  for  security  in  a 
country  so  subject  to  earthquakes.  The  walls,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  Bel- 
dom  rise  to  more  than  twelve  feet  in  height ;  but  they  enclose  immense  spaces  of  ground, 
and  are  divided  into  an  infinity  of  apartments;  insomuch  that  one,  observed  by  a  late 
traveller,  near  Caxamarca,  appeared  capable  of  containing  5000  men.  To  the  Mexican 
paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  there  is  notiiing  analogous  among  the  Peruvians,  who,  how- 
ever, had  their  quipos,  or  strings,  on  which  the  colours  represented  the  objects,  and  the 
knots  their  number.  This  contrivance,  first  used  apparently  for  purposes  of  calculation, 
was  afterwards  employed  as  a  record  of  events ;  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  effective 
as  the  Mexican  pictures.  Amid  the  mildness  of  all  their  rites  and  habits,  the  Peruvians 
retained  one  practice  marked  by  the  deepest  barbarism.  On  the  death  of  their  Inca,  or 
even  of  any  great  chief,  a  number  of  his  vassals,  often  very  considerable,  were  interred 
along  with  him.  There  were  also  deposited  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  many  precious 
and  useful  articles,  destined  for  his  use  in  the  other  world.  The  opening  of  these  huacas, 
or  tombs,  has  often  proved  a  great  prize  to  European  adventurers;  and  in  one  instance  there 
was  found  a  treasure  in  gold  amounting  to  no  less  than  150,000Z. 

Spain,  through  the  daring  enterprise  of  a  small  band  of  adventurern,  whose  deeds  we  will- 
mgly  decline  recounting  in  detail,  acquired,  by  a  coup  de  main,  this  vast  and  rich  empire. 
Peru  then  became  the  centre  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Spain  in  Houth  America.  An  ex- 
tensive dismemberment,  indeed,  took  place,  by  the  erection  of  tlie  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  and  the  transference  to  it  of  the  richest  mining  districts;  yet  Lima  continued  not 
the  less  to  be  the  capital  of  all  the  southern  states. 

The  spirit  of  revolution  and  independence,  which  was  kindled  with  such  force  hy  the 
French  usurpations  in  the  mother  country,  was  much  less  strongly  felt  in  Peru  than  in  the 
less  opulent  seats  of  Spanish  power.  All  the  highest  functionaries,  and  the  richest  mer- 
chant.-^,  were  settled  in  Lima,  and  inspired  a  tone  of  feeling  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
mother-country.  So  deep  was  this  feeling,  that  Mr.  Stephenson  has  heard  affectionate  parents 
declare,  that  they  could  not  feel  the  same  attachment  to  their  children  as  if  they  had  been 
born  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  they  could  suspect  them  of  joining  the  American  cause,  they 
would  murder  them  in  their  beds.  Peru,  therefore,  not  only  remained  for  some  time  firmly 
attached  to  the  Spanish  cause,  but  made  great  exertions  to  suppress  the  opposite  spirit  in  the 
neighlwuring  provinces;  accompanied  with  cruelties  which  caused  a  general  disgust  and 
indignation,  and  gradually  generated  a  feeling  hustile  to  it.  An  external  force,  therefore, 
was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  new  system  in  Lima.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1820, 
more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  revolution,  that  San  Martin  sailed  with  an  expR'lition 
from  Chili,  landed  at  Pisco,  and  advanced  upon  Lima,  which  the  viceroy  La  Serna  iiban- 
doned  to  him  without  resistance.  The  triumph  of  the  patriots  seemed  complete.  But  the 
misconduct  and  disunion  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  army  whirli  they  sent 
jito  Upper  Peru,  gave  an  unfavourable  turn  to  affairs,  and  enabled  the  Spanish  chiefs  to 
re  jain  posF^ssion  of  the  capital.  Bolivar,  however,  now  came  forward,  and,  having  finally 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Colombia,  considered  it  essential  to  the  general  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence  to  destroy  this  last  stiong-hold  of  resistance.  He  marched  down  upon 
Lima,  and  Ln  Serna  again  gave  way  :  when  the  war  Wus  transferred  to  the  defiles  of  Upper 
Peru,  the  patriot  force  was  compel'ied  to  a  disastrous  reireat,  in  which  it  almost  entirely 
mouldered  away.  La  Serna  was  again  master  of  Lima,  which  remained  for  some  lime  in 
his  hands ;  but  Bolivar  having  called  forth  all  the  strength  oC  Colombia,  and  the  royalists 
being  weai<ened  by  the  defection  of  Olaiicta,  he  was  agaia  obliged  to  retreat  without  a 
str.iggle.  Yet  the  royalists  in  Upper  Peru  had  once  more  railitd,  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  rearaining  the  ascendency,  when  Geneml  Sucre,  by  a  bold  and  suf^den  attack,  on  the  9th 
December,  1824,  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  plains  of  Ayacucho-  the  whole  Spanish 
army  surrendered ;  its  chiefs  were  conveyed  to  Spain;  and  the  freedom  of  Upper  and  Ix)wer 
Peru  was  to  all  appearance  finally  sea'ed. 
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Skct.  IV. — Political  Geoffraphy. 

Peru,  in  consequence  of  its  liberation,  was  formed  into  two  separate  republics:  one,  con- 
(jpting  of  Ijower  Peru,  considered  now  as  Peru  proper;  and  the  other  of  Upper  Peru,  or 
Piilivia.  It  must  be  owned,  liowever,  that  our  information  respecting  the  organisation  and 
present  state  of  these  republics  is  very  imperfect.  Balbi  states  the  revenue  of  Ijower  Peru 
at  l,-2.')(),(HHt/.,  ite  debt  somewhat  above  6,(K)O,0O0i.,  and  its  army  at  7500»  The  revenu 
of  Bolivia  is  stated  at  only  460,0()0/.,  its  debt  750,000J. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

A<»riculture  is  not  the  branch  on  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  in  any  great  degree  resta. 
The  plain  on  the  sea-coast  is  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  steep  and 
broken  into  ravines;  while  the  parameras  or  table-lands  at  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  are 
rendered  nearly  unfit  fat  cultivation  by  the  extreme  cold  and  the  perpetual  snow  which 
covers  them ;  so  that  it  is  almost  solely  through  the.  neglected  remains  of  the  Indian  terraces 
and  irrigating  canals  that  any  of  the  elevated  tracts  are  rendered  very  productive.  Some 
of  the  valleys,  also,  and  of  the  lands  along  the  rivers,  are  extremely  fertile.  Maize  is  the 
staple  grain  and  chief  food  of  the  natives,  in  the  various  forms  of  bread,  puddings,  porridge, 
and  roasted  grain.  It  is  also  made  into  a  fermented  liquor  called  chica,  which  is  agreeable 
enough ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  Europeans,  the  Indian  women  consider 
it  their  duty  carefully  to  chew  it,  as  a  means  of  fermentation.  Some  of  the  higher  grounds 
are  better  fitted  for  barley ;  but  for  wheat,  Peru  is  dependent  upon  the  Chilian  province  of 
Concepcion.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  decided  success,  though  not  on  a  very  great 
scale.  Fruits  of  every  climate,  from  the  successive  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  ave  poured 
down  into  the  markets  of  Lima.  The  neighbourhood  of  Pisco  is  covered  with  vines,  from 
the  grapes  of  which  are  made  150,000  gallons  of  excellent  brandy ;  but  the  wine  of  Peru 
possesses  no  merit.  Ipecacuanha,  balsams,  medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  dye-woods  may 
also  be  mentioned. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  less  advanced  state.  In  the  mountain  districts  are  made  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  flannels,  baize,  and  particularly  ponchos,  a 
loose  riding  cloak,  generally  worn  throughout  Spanish  America,  and  sometimes  made  of 
great  fineness.  A  few  towns  on  the  coast  manufacture  cottons.  Goatskins  are  made  into 
good  cordovan.  The  Indians  execute  very  fine  filigree  work  in  gold  and  silvar,  and  their 
mats  and  other  articles  of  furniture  made  from  grass  and  rushes  are  very  much  admired.  In 
general,  however,  the  Peruvians  look  to  Europe  for  a  supply  of  all  the  finer  manufactures. 

The  mines  have  been  the  source  of  the  unrivalled  wealth  of  Peru.  These  are  seated  in 
the  inmost  depth  of  the  Andes,  approached  only  by  steep  and  perilous  passes,  and  in  moun- 
tains which  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  silver  mountain  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia 
or  Upper  Peru,  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  16,000  feet,  is  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  forms  one  entire  mass  of  ore.  It  appears  from  the  city  dyod  all 
over  with  metallic  tints,  green,  orange,  ycllAw,  gray,  and  rose-colour.  Though  since  the 
con(iuest  upwards  of  1,600,000,000  dollars  have  been  drawn  from  it,  the  mountain  is  still 
only  honey-combed,  as  it  were,  at  the  surface ;  ore  still  lies  at  a  somewhat  greater  depth, 
and  is  in  some  places  overflowed  with  water.  Yet  it  has  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  decay, 
that  in  the  ten  years  ending  1B29,  the  annual  produce  is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded 
330,000  dollars.  But  the  prfsent  depressed  state  of  the  mine  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  late 
political  convulsions,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  capital  that  was  formerly  employed. 
These  are  evils  which  probably  a  state  of  peace  will  remedy,  though  no  arrangement  to 
that  effect  has  yet  been  made.  A  company  from  Buenos  Ayres  offered  2,500,000  dollars  for 
the  exclusive  working;  but  several  English  agents  coming  out  in  eager  competition  for  the 
same  object,  Bolivar  sent  the  proposals  to  London.  They  reached  that  capital  at  the  well- 
remembered  moment  of  deep  depression,  and  did  not  obtain  even  an  offer.  The  Spaniards 
issert  that  there  are  5000  mines  in  Potosi ;  but  these  mines  are  only  estacas,  or  lots  por- 
tioned out  to  individuals,  of  which,  when  Mr.  Andrews  visited  the  place  in  1826,  there  were 
not  quite  100  at  work ;  yet  these  few  yielded  a  good  profit,  and  there  was  no  want  of  labour- 
ers; hence  he  calculates  that  a  capital  of  100,000i.  would  yield  18,000<,,  or,  in  allowing  a 
third  to  pay  the  high  salaries  expected  by  the  agents,  12,000/.  This  is  exclusive  of  any 
advantage  from  the  use  of  machinery,  and  any  improvement  in  smelting,  refining,  and  other 
processes,  which  have  hitherto  been  performed  in  the  rudest  manner.  The  exhaustion  of 
timber  will,  however,  be  a  serious  obstacle;  for  the  reported  discovery  of  a  vein  of  coal  is 
not  confirmed  by  Mr.  Andrews.  The  mines  of  Pasco  are  situated  at  a  prodigious  height,  on 
the  knot  where  tie  Andes  lock  into  each  other,  more  than  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
are  chipfly  in  the  mountain  of  Lauricocha,  forming  a  bed  of  brown  ironstone,  about  three 
miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  from  every  ton  of  which  two  or  three  marks  of  silver 
are  extracted.  These  mines,  before  the  revolution,  yielded  annually  131.000  lbs.  troy  of 
ffilver.  By  inex  convulsion  their  working  has  been  entirely  suspended.  The  house  of  Abadia, 
by  which  it  wtw  chiefiv  carried  on,  has  been  ruined;  and  the  rovalists,  in  revenge  for  the 
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part  taken  by  that  house,  destroyed  all  the  costly  machinery :  the  water,  which  always  w 
ciirred  at  the  depth  of  4(K)  feet,  took  full  possession  of  the  mine.  It  would  cost  now  a  very 
'AZfre  sum  to  bring  it  again  into  a  productive  state,  though  it  is  still  believed  that  the  returns 
/n  such  case  would  be  great.  There  are  mines  also  at  Hualgayos  in  the  province  of  Ttai. 
ill) I,  and  Huanlaya  in  that  of  Arequipa.  All  the  Peruvian  mines,  however,  are  so  much 
declined,  that  thei.-  produce,  during  the  entire  period,  from  1819  to  1629,  was  under 
4,5(N),()00  dollars.  The  gold  mines  ore  found  chiefly  in  the  interior  district  of  Tarma,  bor. 
icring  on  the  Amazon.  The  metal  is  partly  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  washing  the 
eartli  impregnated  by  auriferous  streams;  but  in  some  instances  the  gold  is  found  embedded 
m  veins  of  quartz  rock.  The  mines  of  mercury  are  considered  equitlly  precious  with  those 
of  silver,  from  its  scarcity  and  its  necessity  in  amalgamation.  The  discovery,  therefore,  of 
the  inines  of  Guanca-Velica  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  they  yielded  at  one  time 
an  immense  amount  The  mountain,  which  is  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  being 
excavated  into  three  successive  galleries,  and  the  props  not  having  been  made  sufficient,  a 
great  mass  fell  in,  and  crushed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  works.  Hence,  even  before 
the  revolution,  the  produce  had  fallen  to  15cwt  The  same  district  abounds  with  valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  however,  from  the  imperfect  mode  of  working,  were  never 
very  productive. 

Commerce,  during  the  late  crisis,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  in  Peru ; 
nevertheless  we  must  describe  what  has  been,  as  likely  to  exist  again,  when  peace  and 
security  revive.  The  export  trade  rests  almost  entirely  on  gold  and  silver,  with  a  little  bark, 
cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  copper  and  tin,  vicugna  wool,  &c.  The  value  which,  before  1739, 
scarcely  exceeded  2,000,000  dollars,  had  risen  between  1785  and  1794  to  6,680,000.  The 
imports  consist  of  all  the  articles  of  European  manufacture,  except  those  coarse  and  com- 
mon fabrics,  which  are  pre  uced  in  the  country  itself.  Mr.  Stephenson  remarked,  on  enter- 
ing a  house  in  Lima,  that  almost  every  thing  was  English ;  the  br.<>ns  furniture,  the  window 
glass,  the  dimity  hangings,  the  linen  and  cotton  dresses  of  the  ieinales,  the  cloth  coats  of 
the  men,  the  plates,  knives,  and  forks  on  the  table ;  even  the  iron  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchen.  From  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  in  which  European  habits  prevail  without 
European  industry,  the  market  for  foreign  goods  is  here,  as  in  the  other  American  states, 
much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  population.  Mr.  Proctor  even  heard  it 
calculated  by  a  well-informed  person,  that  Lima,  under  favourable  circumstances,  would 
receive  a  value  not  less  than  2,000,0002.  sterling.  The  most  saleable  articles  are  cotton 
goods  of  almost  every  kind ;  Manchester  broad  flannels,  Irish  linens  and  lawns,  fine  Scotch 
cambrics  and  table  linen ;  silks,  crimson  damask,  and  particularly  narrow  ribands.  Thick 
broadcloth  finds  a  market  in  the  interior.  Glass,  earthenware,  and  hardware  are  also  in 
regular  demand.  Toys  need  not  be  sent,  as  the  gold  and  gems  of  the  country  are  preferred. 
Hats,  with  leather,  and  every  thing  made  of  it,  are  so  well  manu&ctured  in  the  country,  as 
to  render  foreign  supplies  superfluous.  A  good  deal  of  Peruvian  produce  is  imported  at 
second-hand  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Vilparaiso. 

The  roads  in  Peru,  as  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  consist  in  general  only  of  the  foot 
tracks  of  the  horses,  or  more  frequently  mules,  by  which  they  are  trod.  No  carriage  la 
attempted  to  be  driven ;  but  the  effeminate  traveller  sometimes  establishes  on  the  back  of 
the  mule,  a  species  of  box  or  litter,  the  motion  of  which,  however,  is  very  unpleasant  It 
is  only  in  the  dreadful  steeps  of  the  Andes,  that  human  art  has  been  employed  to  form  a 
path  along  the  sides  of  precipices,  to  cut  one  through  rocks,  and  even  to  form  them  into 
steeps ;  but  these  works,  it  is  probable,  were  performed  by  the  native  Peruvians,  and  not  by 
their  European  conquerors. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  population  of  Lower  Peru,  according  to  two  enumerations  mode  about  1803,  amounte(l 
to  1,076,000.  Of  these  there  were  136,000  Spaniards,  609,000  Indians,  244,000  mestizos, 
41,000  free  negroes,  and  40,000  negro  slaves.  Humboldt  has  assumed  1,400,000  as  the 
actual  number;  perhaps  rather  hastily;  tor  there  cannot,  we  suspect,  under  the  circuin- 
stancea  of  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  any  increase.  According  to  statements  obtained 
by  Mr.  Brackenridge  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Upper  Peru,  called  there  the  Audiencia  of  Charcas, 
contained  1,716,000;  of  which  .510,000  were  Europeans  and  mixed  races,  986,000  Indians, 
and  220,000  not  distinguisheii.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  this  statement  to  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  especially  as  to  the  first  head ;  but  we  have  no  other.  Peru,  then,  will  con- 
tain in  all  2,792,000  inhabitants. 

The  character  of  the  Creoles,  or  native  Spaniards,  of  Peru,  is  painted  under  colours  Rome- 
what  less  flaltprinjr  than  that  of  the  same  clnss  in  almost  any  of  the  other  states.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  European  Spaniards  appears  to  have  been  more  overwhelming  than  else- 
where. This  political  degradation,  with  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  and  fecility  of  sub- 
sistence, seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  enervated  state  into  which  the  natives 
of  Lima  had  sunl  The  male  inhabitants  are  considered  by  Mr.  Proctor  to  be  almost  too 
insignificant  a  race  to  be  worthy  of  mention :  destitute  of  all  energy  both  mental  and  bodily , 
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80  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  trade,  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  mcicautile 
houBtis  carried  on  by  native  Peruvians;  all  the  rest  are  conductec*.  by  forei^rnera,  many  of 

whom  are  from  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  ladies  act  a 
much  more  conspicuous  part;  though  not  always,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  altogether  to  their  credit  From  their  earliest 
years  they  are  led  to  consider  themselves  as  the  objects  of 
admiration  and  homage,  and  a  system  of  the  most  decided 
coquetry,  or  at  least  flirtation,  is  estj>'jiished.  Even  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, their  champion,  allows  it  to  be  common  for  the  mo 
ther  to  screen  her  advancing  years  by  making  her  daughters 
address  her  as  a  sister.  Their  intrigues  are  greatly  aided  by 
a  dress  originally  intended  to  mark  reserve  and  seclusion; 
the  saya,  a  light  elastic  gown  fitted  close  to  the  frame,  being 
covered  with  the  manto,  a  large  loose  cloak  of  black  silk 
gauze,  which  is  wrapped  round  even  the  face  (Jig.  1006.). 
Under  this  disguise,  they  sally  forth,  and  amuse  themselvea 
by  addressing  Uieir  friends  without  being  known  by  them ; 
mixing  with  the  crowd  to  view  whatever  exhibition  may  be 
(ifoing  forward;  and,  it  is  too  likely,  in  still  more  culpable 
indiscretions.  Gaming  prevails  also  among  both  sexes  to  a 
destructive  extent ;  and  families  are  extremely  ill  managed. 
Yet  the  Peruvians  are  courteous,  humane,  hospitable,  and  generous.  In  the  country,  these 
amiable  qualities  are  combined  with  equal  mirth,  but  a  much  greater  degree  of  simplicity. 

The  Indians,  or  native  Peruvians,  are  still,  over  all  Peru,  the  most  numerous  class.  They 
present  nothing  of  that  fierce  aspect,  and  that  untamed  and  ferocious  character,  which  ren- 
der the  Caribs,  the  Brazilians,  and  the  Indians  of  Canada,  so  terrible  to  European  settlers. 
They  have  small  features,  little  feet,  well-turned  limbs,  sleek,  coarse,  black  hair,  and 
scarcely  any  beard.  Ulloa  and  Bouguer  have  represented  them  as  sunk  in  apathy  and  insen- 
eibiiity ;  as  beings  to  whom  good  and  evil  fortune,  honour  or  dishonour,  life  or  death,  appeared 
to  be  all  alike.  But  though  a  certain  lameness  of  character  may  have  been  generated  by 
their  former  despotism,  it  appears  that  the  shy,  reserved,  and  gloomy  aspect  which  they  pre- 
sent to  Europeans  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  experience  of  oppression  and  accumulated 
wrongs ;  and  when  it  is  often  said  that  no  expedient  can  rouse  them  from  their  gross  igno- 
rance, Mr.  Stevenson  triumphantly  asks,  what  expedient  has  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose I  The  Indians  assuredly  live  in  very  miserable  huts ;  and  they  show  a  wonderful  pa- 
tience under  the  greatest  privations ;  yet  they  do  not  neglect  the  means  of  improving  their 
condition :  they  are  industrious  cultivators,  and  manufacture  often  very  beautiful  fabrics  from 
very  simple  materials.  Several  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pulpit  and  at 
the  bar;  and,  when  completely  at  their  ease,  they  are  found  to  talk  with  even  an  excess  of 
fluency.  Chastity,  especially  in  the  married  state,  is  a  national  virtue ;  but  they  are  apt  to 
indulge  in  too  deep  potations  of  chica,  their  favourite  liquor.  They  have  been  converted  to 
Boinetliing  which  they  call  Christianity ;  that  is,  they  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  church 
by  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  chica,  dancing  through  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  the 
pipe,  with  bells  fastened  to  their  legs,  and  cudgels,  which  they  apply  to  any  who  attempt  to 
obstruct  their  progress ;  in  which  devout  exercises  a  whole  week  is  sometimes  consumed. 
They  have,  in  a  good  measure,  wiped  off  the  reproach  of  cowardice,  by  late  achievements 
in  the  cause  of  Old  Spain.  Yet  they  retain  the  deepest  and  most  mournful  recollection  of 
the  Inca,  and  in  all  the  remote  districts  annually  celebrate  his  death  by  a  sort  of  rude  tra- 
gedy, accompanied  by  the  most  melting  strains  of  natural  music. 

The  mixed  races  are  more  numfirons  than  the  pure  Spaniards,  though  less  so  than  the 
Indians.  They  consist  of  the  usual  multiplied  branches  from  the  three  original  stocks  of 
Europeans,  Indians,  and  Negroes.  According  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  mestizo  is  strong, 
swarthy,  with  little  beard,  laborious,  and  well  disposed ;  the  mulatto  is  less  robust,  but  is 
acute,  talkative,  imaginative,  fond  of  dress  and  parade.  In  a  public  disputation  at  the  uni- 
versity, a  mulatto  in  the  gallery  will  often  help  tiie  embarrassed  student  out  with  his  eyllo- 
pism.  The  zambo  (mulatto  and  negro)  is  violent,  morose,  and  stubborn,  prone  to  many  vicos, 
ai:  guilty  01  more  robberies  and  murders  than  any  other  class,  only  excepting  the  Chinos 
^negro-Indian),  said  to  be  the  very  worst  mixed  breed  in  existence,  ugly,  lazy,  stupid,  and 
cruel. 

The  religion,  as  in  every  country  over  which  Spain  ever  reignetl,  is  exclusively  Catholic, 
liima  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  tor  sufirogans  the  bishops  of  Cuzco,  of  Panama, 
^wo  in  Chili,  and  six  in  the  south  of  Colombia ;  but  this  extensive  jurisdiction  must  now  be 
curtailed.  Immense  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  several  of  the  convents  fi-om  pious 
donations.  Some  of  the  clergy  are  respectable,  but  a  gieat  proportion  of  the  friars  are  said 
tf)  lead  very  dissolute  lives,  and  to  promote  rather  than  check  the  general  licentiousness. 
Although  no  toleration  is  admitted,  yet  in  1812  the  in(iuisition  was  abolished.     An  English 
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pillories,  acouiffei  of  knott(>d  cord,  tormentora  of  netted  wire,  with  points  projecting  inward ; 
and  K^^gging  inatruments  formed  of  human  bone.  There  was  a  crucifix  with  a  head  capable 
of  making  a  movement,  which,  being  produced  by  a  person  from  behind,  had  the  appearance 
of  l)eing  miraculous. 

liiterature  is  not  in  so  utterly  depressed  a  state  at  Lima  as  in  the  other  cities  to  the  ^outh 
of  the  Uthmus  of  Darien.  Besides  several  colleges,  there  is  a  highly  endowed  university, 
founded  in  1549,  on  the  nuxlel  of  that  of  Salamanca.  The  profcasors  do  not  deliver  lectuicm; 
but  examinations  and  disputations  are  maintained  with  ronsidenible  diligence.  A  number 
of  scholars  have  been  produced,  who,  in  America,  are  accounted  eminent  Tho  Mercurio 
Peruano,  a  periodical  work,  carried  on  befbra  the  revolution,  contained  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able information.  The  emancipation  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  accompanied  with 
extensive  arrangements  for  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  amusements  consist  of  the  theatre,  which,  at  Lima,  is  tolerably  conducted ;  bull- 
fights, cock-fights,  and  religious  processions;  and  the  rage  for  public  dive/si  >ns,  as  alreadv 
otwerved,  is  extreme.  In  regard  to  dress,  the  chief  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  saya 
and  manto,  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  already  described.  The  favourite  dishes  are  the  well- 
known  olla  podrida,  and  Ute  chupo,  a  mixture  of  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  onions, 
eaten  by  the  guests  with  spoons  from  a  common  dish  in  the  middle  d"  the  table.  The  cigar 
is  almost  constantly  in  every  one's  mouth. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

The  extensive  region  which  once  bore  the  common  name  of  Peru  comprises  at  present 
two  independent  states ;  the  republic  of  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Bolivia. 

SvBSEcr.  1. — Peru. 

The  republic  of  Peru,  comprising  the  former  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  lies  chiefly 
between  &f°  and  82°  W.  Ion.,  and  18°  and  4°  S.  lat,  but  on  the  south,  a  narrow  strip  pro- 
jects to  nearly  22°  S.  lat.,  and  on  the  north,  a  comer  of  its  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Guaya- 
quil approaches  to  within  three  degrees  of  tho  equator.  It  has  a  superficial  extent  of  about 
500,000  square  miles. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  seven  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  provincea 

Deputximti.  Capitali. 

Liberlad Truxillo 

Lima Limn 

Juniti Guanuco 

Cuzco Cuzco 

Ayacucho Guamanga 

Punn •'•• Funo 

Arequipa Arequipa. 

Lima  (^^«.  1007  and  1008.),  next  to  Mexico  the  most  splendid  city  of  Spanish  America, 

is  situated  about  six  mile*)  in  the  interior,  from  its  port  of  Callao.    It  is  of  a  form  nearly 

IQffj  semicircular;  two  miles  long, and 

k         I  one  and  a  half  broad ;  the  base 

H       m  k .     A  being  washed  by  the  river  Limac. 

_~___. -^^.^__i_^^^____<,u_-_:>«  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brick 

iHl^BIMi^^^Bm^Elfc  M  ^Wimi^'^Sfes-  und  clay,  twelve  feet  high,  but 

capable  murely  of  serving  tor  pur- 
poses of  police.     Tiie  houses  run 
"''-''•Tirf""^M~~TfilniM  ih— lirM^~Tmrfri''iii"  n  '        in  straight  lines,  dividing  the  city 

into  a  multitude  of  squares  of  va- 
j.  rious  fbriiib  and  diniptisions.  They 

are  built  wholly  vt  timlHjr,  cane, 
and  unbumt  brick,  and  are  seldom  more  than  one,  scarcely  ever  mor«>  than  two  stories  high ; 
but  those  of  the  rich  are  surrounded  by  porticoet;  or  open  courts,  enclosed  by  high  walla  and 
gates,  which  being,  as  well  as  the  interior,  painted  with  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  adorned 
with  wooden  pillars,  coloured  in  imitation  of  stone,  make  a  very  gay  appearance.  The 
pla/a,  or  principal  square,  is,  as  in  other  Spanish  cities,  surrounded  by  all  the  fiuest  edifices. 
.»-g  The  viceroy's  palace,  however,  is  an  old 

IWW      ^    ^-"v^  plastered  and  unsightly  structure,  of  a  red- 

dish colour,  the  lowest  story  of  which  is 
strangely  occupied  by  a  row  of  mean  shops, 
above  which  is  a  gallery  open  to  the  public. 
The  apartments  now  employed  as  govern- 
ment offices  display  some  vestiges  of  de- 
cayed magnificence.  The  cathedral  is  ar 
elegant  building,  with  a  stone  front,  and 
lima  from  Ui.  8«a.  **»  ^^^^^  0^  considerable  height ;  and  the 

interior,  parti  ::ularly  the  great  altar,  is,  or 
xt  least  was,  excessively  rich.    Close  to  it  is  the  archbishop's  palace,  elegant,  adcmMii  with 
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green  balconies,  though  with  the  same  bod  taste  of  having  little  snops,  among  others,  a  drink- 
ing Hhop,  on  the  ground  floor.  There  are  twenty-five  convents' in  Lima,  with  churches 
gtuclied  to  them ;  and  fideen  nunneries.  The  convent  of  Ban  Francisco,  witn  its  append- 
igea,  i»  the  most  extensive,  and,  though  not  so  rich,  is  more  elegant  than  the  cathedral.  An 
imniL'nse  treasure  in  the  precious  mctalu  was  contained  in  these  establishments;  but  during 
the  revolution  great  part  has  been  abstracted,  though  the  base  materials  substituted  have 
been  carefully  gilded  over.  The  population  of  Lima  is  reckoned  by  Caldcleugh  at  70,(NX), 
of  whom  about  25,000  are  Spaniards,  2500  clergy,  15,000  free  mulattoes,  15,000  slaves, 
?200  mestizos,  and  5200  Indian"  Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  (he  number  at  87,000,  and  Mr. 
Proctor  heard  it  reckoned  at  '. '  >)  100,000 ;  but  no  recent  census  has  been  taken.  Callao, 
communicating  with  Lima  by  u  very  fine  road,  has  on  excellent  harbour  formed  by  two 
jaiands.  The  forts  by  which  it  is  defended  are  handsome  and  strong ;  and  Callao  itself  is  n 
considerable  town,  with  6(XX)  inhabitants. 

On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Lima  is  Truxillo,  a  handsome  little  town,  a  miniature  of  Lima, 
and  built  in  the  same  gay  style.  Around  it  is  a  very  extensive  and  productive  plain ;  and 
other  tracts,  which  are  no.v  sandy  wastes,  are  proved,  by  the  remains  of  acequias,  and  the 
ruins  of  large  towns,  to  have  been  cultivated  and  peopled  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  By  its 
port  of  Huanchaco,  which  has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  Truxillo  sends  the  produce  of  its  terri- 
tory U)  Lima,  and  receives  foreign  manufiictured  good*)  in  return.  It  contains  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  On  the  29th  November,  1820,  the  Marquis  of  Torretagle,  governor  of  Truxillo, 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  that  intendency,  and  thus  rendered  an  OHeential  service  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  Peru.  Huachi  and  Supe  are  large  Indian  villages,  the  houses  poorly 
built  of  mud ;  but  the  inhabitants,  an  active  and  hardy  race,  carry  on  some  fine  manufactures 
of  cloth  and  ghas.  Sanna  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  Lambayeque,  to  the  north 
of  Truxi!' ),  is  the  most  thriving  place  between  Lima  and  Guayaquil.  The  inhabitants  man- 
ufacture H..cellent  cordovans  of  goatskin ;  cotto>.  i  loth,  particularly  table  linen  and  canvas ; 
Boap,  whicl.,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  is  preferred  in  Peru ;  sweetmeats  made 
from  the  fine  fruits  of  the  country,  which  are  packed  up  in  chip  boxes,  and  sent  all  along 
the  coast.  Piura,  still  farther  north,  i^  generally  accounted  the  most  ancient  city  in  South 
America,  though  it  is  not  e.vactly  on  the  site  of  the  city  founded  by  Pizarro.  Its  district  is 
noted  for  the  finest  breed  of  mules  in  Peru,  sometimes  selling  for  250  dollars  each ;  also  for 
a  very  fine  breed  of  goats,  from  whose  skins  they  manufacture  good  cordovans ;  tmd  they 
make  also  some  cotton  cloths,  though  not  on  so  great  a  scale  as  at  Lambayeque.  The  houses 
are  built  of  cane  and  mud,  and  the  streets,  both  here  and  at  Truxillo,  being  unpaved,  the 
passenger  walks  ankle-deep  in  sand  and  mud.  Payta,  celebrated  for  tlie  successful  descent 
of  Anson  in  1741,  is  a  commodious  and  well-frequented  sea-port,  the  most  northerly  in  Peru, 
and  where,  consequently,  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  Ib  landed  from  Panama,  to  be  di» 
tributed  through  the  country.  It  being  a  complete  desert  of  sand,  potable  water  is  brought 
from  a  distance  of  twelve  n^iles,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

To  the  south  of  Lima,  and  only  four  miles  distant,  is  Miraflores,  an  assemblage  of  villas 
surrounded  by  gardens,  formerly  the  country  residence  of  a  number  of  the  grandees  of  the 
capital,  which  the  late  disturbances  have  caused  to  i.  '  almost  deserted.  Four  miles  farther 
is  Chiica,  the  Brighton  of  Lima,  to  which  a  great  |v  .  .if  the  population  resorts  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  for  coolness  and  for  sea-buthing.  ^n  proceeding  southward,  the  coast 
becomes  very  desolate.  Pisco,  though  bearing  the  name  of  a  city,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  poor 
village.  On  islands  near  it,  however,  are  vast  accumulations  of  ^he  excrement  of  birds, 
forming  the  richest  manure  that  is  anywhere  known.  The  vines  in  the  .:^^g;hbourhood  pro- 
duce fruit,  from  which  is  made  a  large  quantity  of  good  brandy. 

The  department  of  Arequipa  fills  the  space  between  the  ocean  and  the  Andt's.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  provinces  in  Peru ;  rich  in  maize,  sugar,  and  vines,  from  whicl.  ?.!  esteem- 
ed red  wine  is  made.  There  are  some  considerabl'  silver  mines,  but  not  to  be  compared  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  mounHins.  Arequipa  is  a  large  city,  considerably  in  the  inte- 
rior, in  an  agreeable  and  healthy  climate.  All  the  principal  houses  are  substantially  built 
of  stone.  The  river  Chile  supplies  the  city  with  water,  and  irrigates  the  surrounding  lands. 
The  population  has  been^estioiated  from  24,000  to  40,000;  the  first  number  is  the  most  pro- 
bable. Arequipa  has  stood,  notwithstanding  shocks  of  earthquakes  repeated  three  or  four 
times  in  each  century.  Near  it  is  a  great  volcano,  whence  arise  clouds  of  ashes,  which 
reach  even  to  the  ocean.  Islay,  its  sea-port,  is  only  n  village.  Arica  was  originally  a  port 
of  considerable  importance:  but  since  the  earthquake  ^  1605,  and  the  plunder  of  the  place, 
in  168(»,  by  the  pirate  Warren,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted,  and  the  population 
has  emigrated  to  Tacna,  which  is  a  thriving  town,  about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  employ- 
ing extensive  droves  of  mules  to  carry  the  merchandise  landed  at  Arica  into  the  provinces 
beyon'l  the  Andes.  Moquehua,  onother  interior  place,  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  good  wine 
produced  m  its  district.  In  the  southern  part,  which  is  a  sterile  desert,  are  the  silver  mines 
of  liuantajaya 

Tiie  northern  interior  of  Peru,  forminp  i  .  "*"  the  departments  of  Junin  and  Libertad, 
ctinsifltt  ftf  thn  nrnvini'as  of  HijHitnB.  Hnnii  .>  ■  id  Conchucos:  thev  occuDV  various  levels 
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in  the  fi^reat  interior  tnble-land  of  the  Andcn,  and  are  reached  by  roclcy  and  almoRt  prerioi. 
(otia  routoa  over  the  wentem  chain.  They  present  that  variety  of  rich  and  Taluable  prt. .  • 
which  gfenerally  marlcH  the  American  table-inndg.  Wheat,  barley,  cacao,  suffar,  are  g\.  -,  .  ,n 
its  diffi>rcnt  ntaf^es;  fine  cinchona  is  broi]((lit  t'roni  the  eastward,  though  the  wuHtcl'ul  inoiie 
of  oollectinff  it  may  cauBO  a  dread  of  exhnuntion ;  the  fine  soft  wool  of  the  alpaca  and  vieunn 
Ib  collected.  ''''  i.tj  i:;  a  preat  <leal  of  mumifacturinu  indtiHtry  in  thtise  upper  dintrirtB;  the 
wool  iH  mac.  .nt.)  ponrhon,  flanncln,  Herpen;  the  ({oiit!"kinH  intc  cordovans;  the  ti  J  low  into 
ioap.  The  mines,  which  were  fbrmerly  worked  to  a  conaide.  .1  ?  extent,  are  now  aimoiii  all 
at  niloned.  Great  hospitality  prevails;  any  reHpectnble  Ira- ill.  -  on  arrivinjf  at  a  town,  lim 
only  to  jfo  to  the  bert  house  in  it,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  enlortninod,  usually  without  ctmrge. 
Rudeness,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants,  ewpecially  of  Oonchucos,  and  b«ilievfMl  to 
arise  fVom  habits  formed  under  the  mininp  system.  There  are  several  pretty  liirjje  towiw 
in  this  high  district,  which  serve  us  niiirk(!tH  for  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  channe'd  by  which  they  receive  European  commodities.  These  are,  t-'iixiitnmbo,  Him- 
ras,  and  Catamnrca;  each  of  the  two  lust,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  containing  7(K10  in- 
habitants. Caxamarctt  is,  above  all,  distinguished  as  having  contained  a  palace  of  the  an- 
cient Incas,  .Mid  being  the  spot  where  Atahualpu,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  tell  by  the  swnrd 
of  Pizarro.  An  Indian  family  still  boasts  this  high  descent,  and  inhabits  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  Atahunipa,  and  particularly  the  room  in  which  that  unhappy  prince  was  continpti, 
and  where  is  st'li  shown  the  mark  in  the  wall,  up  to  which  hr  was  to  fill  the  apartment  with 
•ilver.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  also  the  remains  of  a  vast  mass  of  building,  constructed 
of  ponderous  stones,  in  the  Peruvian  fashion,  and  capable  of  containing  6(HM)  persons. 

The  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento  extend  eastward  from  the  provinces  to 
the  great  river  Beni  or  Ucaili.  They  are  not  naked  plains,  like  the  southern  pampas,  but 
covered  with  immense  forests.  The  full  occupation  by  the  Indians  is  only  interrupte<l  by 
missionary  settlements,  which  exist  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  district  of  Tarma,  in  Junin,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  containing  the  richest  silvci 
mines  in  Lower  Peru,  vmong  which  those  of  Pasco  take  the  lead ;  but  the  working  of  them 
having  ceased,  firom  causes  already  described,  the  town  is  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  town  of 
Tarma  contains  about  550()  inhabitants,  having  a  considerable  manufacture  of  baize.  Jnuja, 
■ituated  in  a  very  fine  valley,  is  also  of  considerable  importance,  as  commanding  the  pissaif. 
of  the  Andes  from  the  interior  to  Lima.  Guanuco,  north  of  Tarma,  is  distinguished  by  Pe- 
ruvian remains,  and  still  more  by  containing  the  infant  rivulet,  which  swells  into  the  stream 
of  the  mighty  Amazons. 

Guamansra  and  Guanoa-Velica,  in  Ayacucho,  occupy  the  more  southern  valleys  of  th« 
Andes.  Pho  former  has  many  districts  very  fertile  in  green  pasture,  and  its  cnpitaj,  of  fht 
same  nuriii',  '.»  x  great  and  very  handsome  city,  built  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  magnificenl 
public  i»!  ces  ^md  squares.  It  has  an  university  of  royal  foundation,  richly  endowed,  and 
cos  t't  r.A  H,  >>0  inhabitants.  Guanca-Velica  is  bleak  and  cold,  only  distinguished  tor  the 
rich  Ui\n<:K  of  mercury,  which  once  rendered  it  a  flourishing  place,  but  are  now  so  much  de- 
clined tho^  the  population  is  reduced  to  500().  The  little  village  of  Ayacucho,  which  gives 
name  to  the  department,  was  the  tlieatre  of  the  victory  wiiich  (1824)  delivered  Soutli 
America  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Cuzco,  the  grand  metropolitan  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Peru,  is  situated  east  of  these 
provinces,  and  somewhat  deep  in  the  interior.  It  is  placed  upon  a  knot  of  the  loftiest  Andes, 
the  summits  of  which  are  enveloped  in  eternal  snow,  but  separated  by  valleys,  and  even  ex- 
tended plains,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  in  the  grain  of  the  temperate  climates.  The  Peruvian 
fiibrics  of  woollens  and  of  cordovan  leather,  exist  still  on  n  more  extended  scale  than  in  any 
of  the  provinces  yet  mentioned.  The  imperiiil  city  of  Cuzco,  oven  in  its  fallen  state,  is  stiil 
handsome,  and  even  splendid.  The  cathedral  is  described  as  a  noble  pile.  The  Dominican 
church  has  been  built  from  the  materials  of  'he  ancient  temple,  on  the  same  site,  and  the 
altar  has  taken  place  of  the  image  of  that  )ity.  On  an  eminence  are  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  the  Incas,  raised  to  a  great  heigh  ,  and  built  of  truly  astoniching  masses  of  stone. 
Cuzco  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  contain  ;32,0()0  inhabitant",  of  whom  three-fourths  are  pure 
Indians,  the  rest  mestizos,  with  only  a  small  and  diminishing  proportion  of  Spaniards.  The 
manufactures  are  considerable.  Cuzco  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  earlier  than  Lima,  but 
the  city  was  soon  retaken  by  the  royalists,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  final  extinctior. 
of  their  power. 

To  the  south  of  Cuzco,  in  the  department  cf  Puno,  is  the  town  of  the  same  name,  coi 
taining  a  college  and  18,000  inhabitants.     Coquito  is  much  decayed  since  the  celebraten 
insurrection  of  Tupac  Amaru,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  had  a  population  of 
80,000. 

SvBSECT.  2. — Bolivia. 

The  republic  of  Bolivia  was  established  in  182.5,  previous  to  which  time  the  territory  was 

attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.     It  extends  from  58°  to  71°  W.  long.,  and 

he  main  body  lies  between  11°  and  22°  S.  lat ;  but  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  on  the  set 
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prcii'irts  HoiithwnnlR  as  far  ao  2r>°.     It  haM  an  area  of  nliout  400,000  aqnaro  mile*,  with  ii 
|)),|Hilittiiiii  of  iiIhiiiI  1,7IKMNM).     Kdlivia  lbrm«  an  extonnive  t».'rnlory,  Hitiiated  south  and 

w nvliat  <!iiMt  of  liuw(>r  Pom,  with  which  it  aHptiinilati-H  in  aHpcct  nmi  productionn.     1'hia 

\»  iiiiioiit;  tho  li>aNt  i<ni)wn  ro^ionii  of  tim  ^lobe,  yet  onn  which  ittt  n  'iiriil  fuatiirca  render 
pccidiiirly  intureHtiiij,'.  It  w  now  aHcnrtained,  hy  tiie  important  obwi  tiontt  of  Mr.  Pent- 
liiiiii,  lo  nontain  the  loltiest  mountain  poaks  in  tiin  N«w  World,  yioldiiifj  in  imiffht  only  to 
tli(in«  of  liie  Mimaiiiyah.  The  Kiiniinit  of  Horata  w«h  found  to  bo  2.'),4IN)  foot,  high ;  that  of 
illiiniiiii,  'J4,:)5();  m  that  ("hiinborazn,  which  ifi  only  '21,4(M),  inuHt  hido  ita  ilirniniithod  hoiid. 
'I'Ik'  very  olevatod  tnblo-piain  frotn  wiiich  thoxo  coliMwal  HutiunitH  rixo  ap|)oarH  to  have  pre- 
VI  iiti'il  llieir  cxtraordinitry  olevation  from  boconiin^  senHibh  ,  tdl  '  vmih  deturnuiiud  by  biiro- 
iiii'lrKMil  incnHuroinoiit.  Thia  table-njain,  though  not  the  uiomI  vated,  soems  undoubU'iily 
llic  most  tVuittbl  and  populous  on  the  griobo.  That  of  Thib  m  as  lojly,  and  vegtitatioii 
Bscends  as  high  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaysh.  Bui  while  Thibi<t,  in  genoral, 
presents  only  wide  pastoral  expanses,  rovered  with  nunitrous  herds  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
oxen,  this  western  table  yields  copious  uarvrsts  "•"  rve,  maizf,  barley,  ana  even  wheat;  it 
liBH  cities  above  ihe  region  of  the  clouds ;  vi  ago 
of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Schreckhom ;  cottn^^s  • 
lowing  are  among  the  mo3t  remarkable  heights  t — ti 
Wm))\  cityof  Puno,  12,832;  of  Oruro,  12  ^^ 
ofCucliabamba,  8440;  cottages  at  the  source 
14,402.  Mr.  Pentland's  observations  of  iongiii. 
principal  stations  in  this  region  are  farther  eaKi,  a 
represent  them,  in  consequence  of  which  these  remit 
Pacific. 

The  new  government  has  formed  Bolivia  into  seven  departments: — Chuquisaca,  La 
Paz,  Oruro,  Potoei,  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  the  province  of  Tarija. 

A  site  has  been  fixed  upon  for  a  capital,  to  bear  the  name  of  Sucre,  the  commander  whose 
victory  at  Ayacucho  secured  the  independence  of  the  state ;  but  as  the  city  is  not  yet  in 
existence,  the  interim  metropolis  is  fixed  at  Charcas,  which  has  been  re-invested  with  the 
ancient  Peruvian  name  of  Chuquisaca,  and  has  borne  also  sometimes  that  of  La  Plata,  from 
the  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
Notwithstanding  its  astonishing  elevation,  the  country  round  is  fertile  and  smiling.  There 
is  an  university  numerously  attended,  and  a  library,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  South 
America. 

La  Paz,  to  which  M.  Balbi,  on  Mr.  Pentland's  authority,  assigns  a  population  of  40,000,  is 
really  the  chief  city  of  Bolivia,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  coun- 
try. A  few  miles  to  the  south  is  the  Nevado  de  Illimani,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  north 
rises  that  of  Sorata,  both  already  described  as  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New  World. 
At  some  distance  to  the  north-west  is  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  about  150  miles  long,  and 
tlie  largest  in  South  America.  This  lake  is  a  sacred  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Peruvians, 
since,  according  to  their  most  sacred  traditions,  it  was  on  an  island  in  its  centre  that  Manco 
Capac  and  his  spouse  first  appeared  to  give  laws  and  arts  to  the  empire.  At  the  village  of 
Tialiuanacu,  near  its  banks,  are  the  remains  of  a  stupendous  palace  erected  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  interior  courts,  360  feet  square,  are  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  some 
of  which  weigh  eighty  tons.  The  prcat  gates  are  each  composed  of  one  single  mass.  There 
arc  also  remains  of  colossal  images,  but  rudely  sculptured. 

Potosi  enjoys  the  greatest  fame  of  any  city  in  this  region,  but  retains,  as  already  observed, 
few  traces  of  the  wealth  which  gained  for  it  tliis  celebrity.  It  is  probably  the  most  elevated 
city  in  the  world,  being,  as  stated  above,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequsntly  higher 
than  tiie  Peak  of  Tenerifie.  It  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregu> 
lar,  and  most  of  the  houses  indifferent.  It  has,  however,  a  college  and  a  mint.  Reports 
vary  greatly  both  as  to  its  past  and  present  population.  The  assertion  that,  in  its  most  noui- 
ishing  state,  it  ever  contained  160,000,  is  probably  much  exaggerated.  In  its  present  decline, 
Mr.  Pentland,  the  latest  and  perhaps  best  authority,  states,  that  a  census  in  1826  found  in  it 
not  more  than  9000  inhabitants. 

There  are  some  other  considerable  places  in  this  region.  Oruro  has  not  more  than  4000 
or!)000  inhabitants;  but  the  mines  in  its  vicinity  were  once  important  Cochabumba,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  though  mountainous  territory,  has  been  said  to  contain  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  situated  amid  an  extensive  plain  in  the  eastward,  is  an  ill- 
built  town,  with  a  population  of  about  9000.  Large  tracts  in  this  quarter  are  occupied  by 
tlie  Mnxos  and  Chiquitos,  Indian  tribes  nearly  independent,  unless  so  far  as  the  missionaries 
liBve  reclaimed  them  from  their  savoge  habits.  Tarija,  a  small  province  to  the  southward, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  La  Plata,  has  voluntarily  united  itself  with  Bolivia.  The  repub- 
lic, in  their  small  extent  of  coast,  have  only  one  port,  that  of  Cobija  or  Puerto  de  Lamar, 
which  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  fresh  water ;  so  that  they  are  obliged  at  present  to 
receive  almost  all  their  foreign  commodities  across  tlie  mountains,  by  way  of  Arica. 
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CHAPTER  Vn, 


Thx  Wsn*  Imdim  consist  <^  an  archipelago  of  large  and  fine  islands,  situated  in  the 
wide  interval  of  sea  between  North  and  South  America.  Their  rich  products,  their  high 
cultivation,  and  the  very  singular  form  of  society  existing  in  them,  have  rendered  them  in 
modern  times  peculiarly  interesting. 

Sbot.  l.—Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpect. 

These  islands  extend  in  a  species  of  curved  line,  first  east,  and  then  sooth,  beginning 
near  the  southern  point  of  the  United  States,  and  terminating  at  the  coast  of  South  America, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoca  On  the  east  and  north  they  are  bounded  by  the  Atlantic; 
on  the  south,  the  Caribbean  Sea  separates  them  from  the  coast  of  Cdombia ;  on  the  west, 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  interposed  between  them  and  that  part  of  the 
continent  They  are  situated  generally  between  the  fifty-ninth  and  eighty^fth  degrees  of 
west  longitude ;  and,  excluding  the  Baliamas,  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-third  deerrees 
of  north  latitude.  The  largest  are  those  which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  eastward ; 
Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.  .  Thooe  which  run  from  north  to  south  are  smaller; 
but  many  of  them,  as  Barbadoes,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Trinidad,  are  very  important  from 
their  fertility  and  high  cultivation.  This  latter  part  of  the  group  is  fVequently  called  the 
Windward  Islands,  from  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  trade  winds,  blowing 
across  the  Atlantic ;  they  are  named  also  the  Antilles,  and  frequently  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
from  the  name  of  the  people,  called  Caribs,  found  there  by  the  discoverers. 

Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  diversify  each  of  these  islands,  causing  them  to 
resemble  the  elevated  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  continent,  which  some  convulsion  has 
overwhelmed.  Generally  speaking,  the  interior  is  composed  of  a  range  or  group,  sometimes 
of  little  more  than  a  single  mountain,  the  slopes  of  which,  and  the  plain  at  its  feet,  consti- 
tute the  island.  The  most  elevated  peaks  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica,  exceed  &M0  fe<?t, 
while  the  highest  summits  of  the  Windward  Islands  range  from  3000  to  4000  feet  Most 
of  these  eminences  have  evidently  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action ;  but  this  appears  to 
have  ceased  in  all  of  them,  except  the  Soufridre  of  Guadaloupe,  which  still  exhibits  some 
faint  indications  of  it 

The  streams  which  descend  from  these  lofty  heights,  and  water  the  plains  along  the  sea 
shore,  are  numerous  and  copious,  and  form  one  main  cause  of  the  fertility  which  distin- 
guishes this  region ;  but  as  they  soon  reach  the  sea,  none  of  them  are  jo  important  as  to 
call  for  notice  in  this  general  survey.  Neither  do  their  waters  expand  into  lakes  of  any 
importance. 
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Sect.  U. — Natural  Geography. 

SvBSBOT.  1. — Cteologtf. 

Cuba.  A  range  of  mountains  traverses  this  island  from  east  to  west  dividing  it  into  two 
parts.  At  the  fimt  of  these  the  country  opens  into  extensive  savannahs.  The  lower  dis- 
tricts are  composed  of  secondary  formations,  through  which  we  observe  granite,  syenite, 
Eibbro,  and  gneiss  rising  in  masses  of  greater  or  less  extent  The  highest  mountains,  pro- 
bly  comporcd  of  mica  slate,  and  named  the  Copper  Mountains  (Sierra  de  Cobre),  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  island  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet.  From  hence 
towards  the  west  there  is  a  hilly  range  1800  feet  high,  in  which  pure  limesUme  and  argil- 
laceous sandstone  are  the  predominating  rocks.  Near  Villa  Clara  a  silver  mine  has  been 
discovered,  and  also  native  gold,  ores  of  copper,  and  coral  marbles,  of  various  kinds,  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  island. 

Hayti,  We  have  no  account  of  the  geology  of  this  island. — ^The  long  and  narrow  gra- 
nitic tongue  of  land,  which  extends  from  Port  su  Prince  westwards  to  Cape  Tiburon,  was 
fearfully  wasted  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  1770.  Whole  mountains  were  overturned. 
The  other  parts  of'^the  island  were  not  disturbed  by  the  earthquake.  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, says  Von  Buch,  that  this  chain  rests  upon  a  great  internal  vent 

Jamaica.  A  part  onlv  of  the  geology  of  this  island  has  been  described  by  i^I.  De  la 
Beche,  in  the  Geological  Transactions.  The  tract  examined  is  confined  to  that  quarter 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Alligator  Pond  Bay  to  St  Anne's  Bay,  thus 
taking  in  nearly  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  where  the  highest  mountains  occur.  The 
Blue  Mountain  range  is  principally  composed  of  transition  rocks,  as  greywacke,  associated 
with  trap  rocks.  Resting  upon  these,  at  a  lower  and  lower  level,  are  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  white  marl  and  limestone,  in  some  places  intermingled  with  traps  and  por- 
phyries ;  the  flat  country,  from  Somerset  to  Kingston,  being  diluvium  and  alluvi'Jm.  An 
extinct  volcano  occurs  at  Black  Hill,  in  St  George's. 
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Volcanic  blandt.—The  smaller  islands,  named  the  Caribbean  Islands,  geognostically  con' 
sidered,  form  two  groups ;  an  eastern,  or  exterior,  of  Neptunian  formation,  and  a  western, 
or  interior,  of  Volcanic  formation.  The  volcanic  islands  appear,  according  to  Von  Buch,  to 
stand  in  immediate  connection  with  the  primitive  ranges  of  the  Caraccas,  becaur^e  the  earth* 
quakes  in  the  Caraccas  ceased  when  the  volcano  in  St  Vincent  broke  out  But,  if  this  ie 
the  case,  the  connection  must  be  through  the  islands  of  Tortuga  and  Margarita.  This  range 
of  volcanic  islands  extends  onwards  in  a  curved  direction,  and  terminates  in  a  new  primitive 
chain,  at  that  point  where  the  range  has  again  assumed  the  same  direction  as  the  Silla  of 
Caraccas.  The  Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica,  the  granite  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of 
Hayti,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  run  parallel  with  the  Silla,  and  they  (as  appears  tm  inspecting^  the 
map)  are  equally  a  continuation  of  the  volcanic  series  of  the  small  Antilles,  as  these  are  of 
the  Silla.  None  of  these  volcanoes  are  very  lofty,  the  highest  scarcely  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Volcanic  islands  are  Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
cent St  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  anl 
StEustatia:  the  Neptunian  islands,  which  are  low,  and  principally  composed  of  limestone, 
are  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Marie-Galante,  Grande  Terre,  Deseada,  Antigua,  Barbuda,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  St  Martin. 

Neplunian  Islands. — The  only  island  of  this  group  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  account 
is  Antigua,  described  by  Dr.  Nugent  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions.  It 
contains,  besides  the  characteristic  Neptunian  rocks,  also  formations  of  volcanic  origin ;  and 
hence  may  be  considered  as  connecting,  in  a  geognostical  point  of  view,  the  Neptunian  and 
Volcanic  islands.  The  whole  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  is  composed  of  a  yellowish 
white,  earthy,  nearly  friable,  limestone,  which  in  its  upper  strata  contains  Helices  and 
Bulimas,  but  in  the  lower,  great  abundance  of  Cerithise,  principally  enclosed  in  a  siliceous 
bed  of  a  dark  colour  which  is  subordinate  to  the  limestone.    It  appears  to  belong  to  the 
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tsrtiary  claw,  and  fonnB  hills  ftom  300  to  400  feet  m  height.  The  island  is  crossed  t'rnir, 
N.W.  to  S.  E.  by  a  conglomerate,  which,  in  a  clayey  basis,  contains  many  crystals  of  felgpor 
abundance  of  green  earth,  probably  disintegrated  au^ite,  and  masses  oi  basalt,  alw  of 
amygdaloidal  dolerite  or  greenstone,  lava,  homstone  with  impressions  of  corals,  and  numer' 
OUF  pieces  of  petrified  wood  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  principally  palms  and  other  tropical 
trees.  Trees  of  the  same  kind  also  occur  in  the  siliceous  bed  in  the  limestone.  The  rocka 
of  this  conglomerate  are  generally  steep  towards  the  S.W.,  and  gently  inclined  towards  the 
N.E.  The  limestone  evidently  rests  upon  this  conglomerate.  To  this  follows,  in  the  south- 
western  part  of  the  island,  a  doleritic  basalt,  which  forms  the  greatest  height.  The  sepiini. 
tion  of  these  rocks  is  accurately  in  the  direction  of  the  volcanic  islands,  that  is,  from  N.W. 
towards  S.R  Hence  the  island  of  Barbuda,  which  is  farther  removed  iVom  the  volcanic 
range,  lies  entirely  in  the  limestone  region.  The  shells  in  the  limestone  differ  but  little 
fk)m  those  of  the  surrounding  sea ;  but  the  limestone  expands  over  the  whole  island,  which, 
although  it  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  wide,  is  nowhere  higher 
.ban  umut  110  feet  above  the  sea.  A  basaltic  cover,  therefore,  separates  ^is  limestone 
from  the  volcanoes ;  and  probably  these  latter,  before  reaching  the  surface,  have  previously 
forced  their  way  through  the  basalt  It  occura  again  in  Tobago :  specimens  of  dolerite, 
containing  remains  of  cerithis,  have  been  sent  fhxn  the  island ;  showing  that  a  limestone 
similar  to  that  of  Antigua  lies  over  it  Barbadoes,  in  its  general  composition,  is  very  much 
like  Antigua;  and  the  same  would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  St  Bartholomew  and  Sl 
Martin.  In  Deseada,  Marie-Glalante,  and  Grande  Terre,  limestone  only  appears.  Thia 
limestone  extends  to  the  north  and  east  sides  of  Martinique. 

Volcanic  blandt. — Orenada.  Coral  reefs  bound  the  coast  fh>m  S.W.  to  N.  E.,  but  not 
on  the  west  side.  Basaltic  pillars  occur  on  two  places  on  the  coast  The  Mome  Rouge, 
formed  of  three  conical  hills,  from  600  to  600  feet  high,  is  entirely  composed  of  slags  and 
vitrifications.    It  is,  therefore,  probably  a  cone  of  eruption. 

St.  Vincent.  The  volcano  Mome  tiaiYMi,  which  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  island,  is 
4740  feet  high.  It  was  ascended  on  April  26,  1812,  the  day  immediately  preceding  the 
eruption  which  has  made  the  island  so  well  known  to  geology.  The  crater  was  half  a  mile 
in  diameter,  and  frt)m  400  to  500  feet  deep.  In  the  middle  m  it  there  rose  a  concave  hill, 
fVom  ^50  to  300  feet  high,  covered,  in  the  lower  part,  with  vegetation,  but  the  summit  with 
sulphur.  Vapours  of  sulphur  also  ascend  fh>m  many  crevices  in  the  rocks.  The  crater, 
according  to  Anderson,  exhibited  the  same  appearance  in  1785 ;  and  he  remarks  how  evi- 
dently St  Vincent  the  Soufriere  of  St  Lucu^  Montague  Pdlee  in  Martinique,  and  Domi< 
nica,  were  extended  in  the  same  line.  On  April  27, 1812,  ashes  burst  from  the  crater,  and, 
during  the  night,  flames;  on  the  20th,  during  the  night  lofty  pyramidal  flames  were  seen', 
and,  on  the  30th,  at  7  a.  m.,  lava  buret  open  the  nor^-west  side  of  th?  mountain,  and  flowed 
so  rapidly  dewnwards,  that  it  reached  the  sea  in  the  course  of  four  houra.  At  three  o'clock, 
a  frightful  eruption  of  ashes  and  stones  took  place  from  the  grer*  '^'uter,  which  dostroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  plantations  in  the  island. 

St.  Lucia.    The  crater  occura  in  a  sharp  and  steep  chain  of  I  jm  1200  to  1800  fr«t 

high,  which  traverses  the  island  firom  N.  E.  to  S.W.  The  sides  oi  tne  crater  are  very  lofty 
and  steep,  especially  on  the  south-east  side.  Vapour  breaks  out  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom 
there  are  numerous  small  lakes,  in  which  the  water  appcare  to  be  perpetually  boiling,  and 
in  some  places  the  ebullition  is  so  violent  that  the  water  is  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  Many  places  are  incrusted  with  sulphur ;  and  brooks  which  flow  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  abound  in  carbonic  acid.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  year  1766,  an  eruption 
of  stones  and  ashes  took  place. 

Martinique.  The  mountain  Pelee,  in  the  northeni  part  of  the  island,  which  is  4416  feet 
high,  contains  a  great  crater,  or  a  soufriere.  Many  smaller  cratere,  at  a  height  of  8000  feet, 
■how  former  lateral  eruptions.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1762,  a  small  eruption,  preceded  by 
a  violent  earthquake,  took  place.  Dr.  Chisholm  says  the  mountain  is  surrounded  with 
pumice,  and  granite  (trachyte)  forms  its  body;  Dupugot  also  speaks  of  a  hillock  of  pumice, 
thirty  feet  high,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  which  announces  the  existence  of  tra- 
chyte in  its  interior.  The  Piton  of  Carvet  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  Streams  of 
felsparry  lava  appear  on  its  acclivity,  and  basaltic  pillara  in  the  hollow  between  this  and  the 
third  peak  of  the  island,  in  the  southern  part  on  the  Pic  de  Vauclin. 

Dominica.  Dr.  Chisholm  says  this  island  is  a  confiised  mass  of  mountains,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  5700  feet  high.  Many  solfiitaras  occur  in  it  which  are  not  burnt  out  but,  on  the 
contrary,  occasion  small  sulphur  eruptions.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  of  tra- 
chyte. . 

Ouadaloupe.  The  Saintes  Islands,  composed  of  columnar  basalt  connect  this  island  with 
Dominica.  The  highest  hill  among  them  is  on  the  Terre  d'en  Haut  which  is  966  feet. 
Probably  these  basalts  form  a  border  around  trachyte  hills.  The  Soufridre  of  Guadaloupe 
is  4794  feet  high,  according  to  Le  Boucher ;  ."ilOO  feet  according  to  Amie.  It  is  situated 
ii>  the  centre  of  the  island.    On  the  27th  of  September,  1797,  after  the  Antilles  had  been 
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tj^tated  by  earthqmkea  for  eight  months,  this  crater  threw  out  a  quantity  of  pumice,  ashes, 
tnd  dense  sulphureous  vapours,  which  evolution  was  attended  with  loud  subterranean  noises 

Montterrat.  Nearly  the  whole  island  is  composed  of  trachyte,  with  embedded,  brood, 
beautiful  crystals  of  felspar  and  of  black  hornblende.  The  SoufVi^re  is  situated  in  the 
ifeifrhts  of  Galloway,  and  is  from  800  to  400  yards  long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  Vapoure 
of  sulphur  rise  through  the  loose  stones  and  heat  the  groimd.  The  water  which  flows  along 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  vents  is  heated  to  boiling ;  that  which  flows  at  a  distance 
n'mains  cold.  Put  the  sulphur  does  not  always  rise  from  the  same  vents:  new  vents  are 
diiily  forming,  and  old  ones  are  closing  up.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  whole  mass  of  rock 
in  the  neighbourhood  becomes  impregnated  with  sulphur.  A  similar  Soufri^re  is  situated 
an  English  mile  distant  from  this. 

Nevis  has  a  very  characteristic  crater,  from  which  vapours  of  sulphur  are  condensed,  and 
nmny  hot  springs  rise  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  island. 

St.  Christopher's,  or  St.  Kitt's,  is  composed  of  rough  precipitous  mountains.  The  loftiest 
amoug  them.  Mount  Misery,  rises  to  a  height  of  8488  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain 
is  composed  of  trachyte,  and  conceals  at  its  summit  a  perfect  crater.  The  island  formerly 
Bufered  much  from  earthquakes ;  but  since  the  great  eruption,  in  June,  1602,  the  ground 
has  been  but  rarely  agitated. 

St  Eustatia  is  a  conical  mountain,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  provided  in  the 
middle  with  a  crater  which  much  exceeds,  in  magnitude,  circumterence,  and  regularity,  all 
the  craters  in  the  Antilles. 

Bahama  Islands.  This  numerous  group,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  entirely  composed  of 
limestone ;  which,  in  many  places,  displavs  magnificent  caves.  They  may  lie  conmdered  a 
continuation  of  the  limestone  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Trinidad  appears  to  make  a  part  of  the  continent ;  and  Dr.  Nugent  remarks,  that  its  rocks 
are  either  primitive  or  alluvial.  The  great  northern  range  of  mountains  that  mns  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  connected  with  the  high  land  of  Paria  on  the  continent,  by  the  islands 
of  the  Bocaa,  consists  of  gneiss,  of  mica  slate  containing  large  masses  of  quartz,  and,  in 
many  places,  apm-oaches  in  nature  to  talc  slate ;  and  of  bluish  limestone,  traversed  by  veins 
of  calc  spar.  Irrom  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  fer  many  leagues  to  the  northward,  there 
e.Ttends  a  low  and  perfectly  flat  land,  evidently  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  mountains,  and 
by  the  copious  tribute  of  the  watere  of  the  Orinoco,  deposited  by  the  influence  of  currents. 
The  famous  asphaltum  or  pitch  lake,  situated  amidst  a  clayey  soil,  is  about  three  miles  in 
circumference ;  and,  in  the  wet  season,  is  sufHciently  solid  to  bear  any  weight,  but  in  hot 
weather  is  often  in  a  state  approaching  to  fluidity.  The  asphaltum  appeara  to  be  supplied 
by  springs.  At  the  south-west  extre.nity  of  the  island,  between  Point  Icacoe  and  the  Rio 
Erin,  are  small  cones,  resembling  those  of  the  volcanoes  of  air  and  mud,  near  Turbaco  in 
New  Grenada,  which  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Macaluba  and  the  Lake  Naftia 
in  Sicily. 

SuMEOT.  2. — Botany, 

The  splendour  of  the  vegetation  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  theme  of  every 
traveller  there.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  the  most  important  of 
its  productions. 

Few  plants  are  more  extensively  valuable,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  the 
Mahogany  {Swietenia  Mahagoni)  ifig.  lUlO.).  The  uses  of  this  wood  are  too  well  known 
IdjQ  to  render  it  necessary  here  to  mention  them,  further  than  to  say  that 

almost  all  our  valuable  furniture  is  formed  of  it,  and  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  such  purposes  by  its  great  beauty,  hardness,  and 
durability,  and  the  exquisite  polish  it  is  capable  of  taking.  It  is 
said,  too,  to  be  indestructible  by  worms  or  water,  and  to  be  bomb- 
proof: henoe  the  Spaniards  used  to  make  their  vessels  of  mahogany 
and  Captain  Franklin  took  with  him  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  boats  coi>- 
stmcted  in  England  of  that  material,  as  being  the  lightest  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  thinness  of  the  planks),  and  the  most  portable,  com- 
bined with  great  strength.  Jamaica  formerly  yielded  the  greatest 
quantity  of  this  wood,  and  the  old  Jamaica  mahogany  is  still  reckon- 
ed the  most  valuable ;  though  the  largest  importations  are  now  made 
from  Honduras,  where  200  years  are  considered  necessary  from  the 
time  of  the  plant  springing  from  seed,  till  its  perfection  and  fitness  for  cutting.  This  opera- 
tion commences  about  August;  the  gangs  of  labourers  employed  in  this  work  consisting  of 
from  twenty  \a  fifty,  each  being  headed  by  one  man,  called  the  captain,  and  accompanied  by 
a  person  termed  the  huntsman,  whose  business  it  is  to  search  the  bush  and  find  employment 
for  the  whole.  The  latter  cuts  his  way  among  the  thickest  woods,  where  he  climbs  the 
hio^hest  tree,  and  thence  minutely  surveys  the  country.  The  leaves  of  the  mahogany  tree 
are  invariably  of  a  reddish  hue ;  and  an  eye,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  can  at  a 
,(rs8t  distance  discern  the  places  where  the  tree  is  most  abundant.     Thither  he  directs  hia 
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■tefw,  without  other  compaM  or  guide  than  his  recollection  afforde,  and  never  &ili  of  reach. 
ing  the  exact  spot,  though  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  use  dexterity  to  prevent  others  iVom 
availing  themselves  of  his  discovery,  and  seizing  first  on  the  hidden  treasure,  those  who 
follow  him  being  entirely  aware  of  any  arts  he  may  Ube,  and  their  eyes  being  so  quick, 
that  the  lightest  turn  ot  a  leat^  or  the  faintest  impression  of  a  foot,  are  unerringly  per! 
oeived. 

The  Mahonny  tree  w  commonlv  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  fVom  the  ground,  a  8Uge 
being  erected  for  the  axeman.  The  trunk,  firom  its  dimensions,  is  considered  tho  moot 
valuable  portion ;  but  for  ornamental  work  the  branches  are  preferred,  the  grain  being  clwer 
and  the  veins  more  variegated.  Tho  cutting  of  roads  is  the  most  laborious  and  exixiiuive 
part  of  the  work;  but  it  is  customary  to  facilitate  this  as  much  as  possible,  by  placing  the 
scene  of  operations  near  a  river.  The  underwood  is  cleared  away  with  cutlasses,  which 
>he  people  use  with  great  dexterity;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  clear  away  some  ot'  the 
harder  and  larger  trees  with  fire.  The  quantity  of  road  to  be  cut  in  each  season  depemla 
on  the  situation  of  the  body  of  mahogany  trees,  which,  if  much  dispersed,  will  increase  the 
extent  of  road-cutting :  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  miles  of  road  and  many  bridges 
are  made  to  a  single  tree,  which  tree  may  ultimately  yield  but  ono  log.  The  roads  beintf 
now  ail  ready,  wnich  may  generally  be  effected  in  December,  the  cross-cutting,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  commences.  This  is  merely  dividing  crosswise,  with  the  saw,  each  tree 
into  logs,  according  to  its  length;  some  trunks  yielding  but  one,  others  four  or  five  lo^: 
the  chief  rule  for  dividing  the  trees  being  so  as  to  equalise  the  loads  which  the  cattle  are  to 
draw.  A  supply  of  oxen  is  constantly  kept  in  readiness,  lest  the  usual  number  should  be 
overburdened  by  the  weight  of  the  log:  this  is  unavoidable,' owing  to  the  very  great  diller> 
ence  of  size  of  the  mahogany  trees ;  the  logs  taken  from  one  being  about  800  feet,  while 
those  from  the  next  may  be  1000.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  of  the  follow- 
m^  dimensions:  length  17  feet,  breadth  57  inches,  depth  64  inches;  measuring 5166  super- 
ficial feet,  or  15  tons  weight  The  largest  log  of  mahogany  ever  brought  from  Honduras 
to  Glasgow  is  thus  described : — It  was  taken  to  the  wood  yard  on  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
and  there  placed  between  two  other  logs,  preparatory  to  being  cut  up,  as  no  saw-pit  was 
capable  of  containing  it  The  length  was  16  fbet,  depth  5  feet  6  inches,  and  breadth  4  feet 
9  inches.  It  contained  418  cubic  feet,  and  5016  feet  of  inch  deal ;  the  cost  of  sawing  it, 
at  3d.  a  foot,  amounted  to  62/.  14s.  The  value  of  the  whole,  estimated  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot, 
was  2821.  12«. ;  and  the  weight  wos  7|  tons.  The  time  of  drawing  the  logs  from  their 
place  of  growth  is  April  or  May,  the  ground  at  all  other  seasons  being  too  soft  to  admit  of 
the  heavily  laden  trucks  passing  without  sinking,  and  it  is  essential  that  not  a  momeiit  of 
dry  weather  be  lost  in  drawing  the  wood  to  the  river.  The  night  is  employed  in  this  work, 
88  the  days  are  too  hot  Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  this 
process  of  trucking,  or  drawing  down  the  mahogany  to  the  river.  Six  trucks  are  commonly 
employed  together,  occupying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  road :  the  great  number  of  oxen ;  the 
drivers,  half  naked  (clothes  being  inconvenient  from  the  heat  and  dust),  each  bearing  a 
lighted  torch ;  the  wildness  of  the  forest  scenery,  the  rattling  of  chains,  the  sound  of  the 
whip  echoing  through  the  woods ;  then  all  this  activity  and  exertion  so  ill  corresponding 
with  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearance  of  some  theatric^ 
exhibition  than  what  it  really  is,  the  pursuit  of  industry  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Honduras  woodcutter.  In  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains  recommence :  the  torrents 
are  so  great  as  to  render  the  woods  impracticable  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  when  all 
trucking  ceases,  the  cattle  are  turned  into  pasture,  and  the  trucks,  gear,  tools,  &c.  are 
housed.  In  the  end  of  June,  the  logs  of  mahogany  are  floated  down  the  swollen  rivers  in 
pitpatu  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  canoe)  followed  by  the  gang  of  labourers,  to  disengage 
them  from  the  overhanging  branches  and  to  form  them  into  rafts  at  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
where  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  re-smoothed  with  the  axe,  and  the  ends,  which  have 
frequently  been  split  and  rent,  by  dashing  against  rocks  in  the  river,  are  sawed  off,  when  tho 
mahogany  is  ready  for  shipping.  The  average'  expense  of  mahogany  cutting  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  about  701.  sterling  each  labourer  per  annum,  independent  of  the  capital  sunk  in  the 
purchase  of  the  works,  cattle,  trucks,  &c.  &c.  In  St  Vincent's,  where  the  mahogany  is  nut 
indigenous,  the  trees  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  fiily  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  eigh 
teen  inches.  The  bark  of  mahogany  is  very  astringent  and  bitter ;  and  in  its  action  on  thu 
human  frame  has  been  said  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 

The  Maranta  arundinacea  is  a  plant  of  considerable  interest  as  it  is  believed  to  yield 
Arrow-rout  a  well-known  and  elegant  article  of  diet  which  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
late  Dr.  Sims,  from  its  roots,  not  by  drying  and  pounding,  as  has  been  stated,  but  by  mace- 
Tation  in  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  starch  is  made  from  wheat  potatoes,  and  other  fnri 
noceous  substances.  Grout  quantities  of  arrow-root  have,  of  late,  been  imported  into  Ihiit 
country  from  the  West  Indies,  and  much  recommended  as  food  for  young  children,  and  »s  a 
ligtit  nourishment  in  sickness.  A  similar  substance,  probably  in  every  respect  of  equa.  eiB- 
cacy  and  not  less  salubrious,  has.  of  late  years,  been  prepared  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  from  the  rojts  of  the  common  Cuckow  Pint  {Arum  maculatutn).    The 
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Mormta  arundinacM  »  an  herbaceoua  perannial,  And  inoraaawl  Inr  purtiiuf  the  raoU.    It 
vrowa  two  or  three  ffaet  high,  with  broad  leaves  and  a  apike  of  ■mall  white  flowem. 

Myrtiiti  I'imenta,  the  handaoroe  tree  which  produces  the  Allspice  or  Pimento  of  com* 
merce,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Its  profutiion 
of  wtiite  blosijoms  contrast  most  agreeably  with  the  dark  green  leaves  that  clothe  its  nume- 
rous branchtJB,  while  the  rich  perfiime  that  is  exhaled  around,  renders  an  assemblage  of  these 
trees  one  of  the  most  delicious  plantations  of  even  a  tropical  clime.  Whon  the  foliage  is 
bruised,  it  emits  a  fine  aromatic  odour,  as  powerflil  as  that  of  the  fhiit,  and  by  distillation,  a 
delicate  oil,  which  is  oflen  substituted  for  oil  of  cloves.  The  allspice  tree  is  of  difficult  cul- 
tivation, seeming  to  mock  the  labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  or  improve  its 
growth ;  not  one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to  raise  them  fVom  the 
seeds,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  having  succeeded. 
Tlie  enormous  crop  which  the  pimento  tree  sometimes  yields,  would  render  its  culture  very 
profitable.  In  a  nvourable  season,  one  tree  has  been  known  to  afibrd  ISO  lbs.  of  the  raw 
fruit,  or  1  cwt.  of  the  dried  spice ;  a  loss  of  one  third  generally  occurring  in  curing  it.  So 
plenteouri  a  harvest  seldom  occurs  above  once  in  five  years.  Pimento  combines  the  flavour 
and  properties  of  many  of  the  oriental  spices ;  hence  its  popular  name  of  Allspice. 

The  Avocado  Pear  is  a  beautiful  smooth  fleshy  fruit,  the  production  of  Lmru$  Pertea. 
Its  flavour  combines  the  taste  of  artichoke  and  iili>erts,  but  is  not  comparable  to  many  of  the 
European  fruits ;  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  pepper  and  vinegar,  are  often  added  to  give  it  pun- 
jency.  All  animals  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  many  virtues  are  ascribed  both  to  the 
fruit  and  an  infusion  of  the  buds  of  this  tree,  which  is  frequently  ordered  by  the  physicians 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  native  country  of  the  Papaw  Tree  (Carica  Papaya)  {fig.  1011.)  has  been  much  con- 
tested ;  writers  on  the  East  and  writers  on  the  West  Indies  bemg  equally  disposed  to  claim 

it  as  an  aboriginal.  That  learned  botanist  and  philoso* 
pher,  Robert  Brown,  infers,  from  various  circumstances, 
that  the  papaw  tree  is  a  native  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  has  been  naturalised  in  Hindcetan,  the 
Philippines  and  Moluccas.  It  is  a  tree  of  ranid  growth. 
St.  Pierre  probably  spoke  firom  his  own  Knowledge, 
when  he  described  Virginia  as  having  planted  a  seed* 
which  in  three  years'  time  producra  a  papaw  tree 
twenty  feet  high,  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  this  fhiit,  mainly,  that  the  tree  is  cultivated ; 
in  Jamaica,  it  is  generallv  eaten  boiled,  and  mixed  with 
lime-juice  and  sugar,  or  baked  like  apples.  The  juice 
of  the  pulp  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  to  remove  freckles, 
and  the  negroes  in  the  French  colonies  employ  the 
leaves  to  wash  linen,  instead  of  soap.  As  a  medicinal 
tree  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  the  milky  juice  of  the 
fruit  or  the  powder  of  the  seed  being  a  very  powerful 
vermifuge.  But  the  most  extraordinary  property  of  the  papaw  tree  is  that  which  was  first 
related  by  Brown  in  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  namely,  that  water  impregnated  with 
the  milky  juice  of  this  tree  makes  all  sorts  of  meat  washed  in  it  very  tender ;  but  that  eight 
or  ten  minutes'  steeping  will  make  it  so  sofl,  that  it  will  drop  in  pi^es  from  the  spit  before 
It  is  roasted,  or  turn  to  rags  in  boiling.  This  circumstance  is  confirmed  in  Mr.  Neill's  inte- 
resting Hortictiltural  Tiiur  through  Hottand  anJl  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  who  state  that  the  empluy- 
nient  of  this  juice  for  such  a  purpose  is  of  quite  general  occurrence;  and  m<Hre,  that  old 
lio|r8  and  old  poultry,  which  are  fed  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit,  however  tough  the  meat  they 
mtti  might  otherwise  be,  are  thus  rendered  prfectly  eatable,  and  excellent  too,  if  used  as 
soon  as  Mled ;  but  that  the  flesh  soon  passes  into  a  state  of  putridity.  The  verr  vapour  of 
the  tree  serves  Uie  purpose ;  it  being  customary  in  Barbadoes  to  suspend  the  fbwis  and  meat 
from  its  trunk,  to  prepare  them  for  the  table.  The  existence  of  this  astonishing  property  in 
the  papaw  tree  is  attributed  to  the^6rtne,  which  has  been  proved  by  M.  Vauquelm,  the  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  to  exist  in  its  juice,  a  substance  that  had  previously  been  supposed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  animal  kinigdom. . 

The  tree  which  produces  the  Cashew  nut  {Anaeardium  oecidentale)  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  the  walnut,  and  its  foliage  has  nearly  the  same  scent  The  fresh  nut  is  well  tasted, 
't  improves  the  flavour  of  many  dishes,  and  forms  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Isles  and  many  pa.rt8  of  India.  They  roast  it  in  the  husk,  and  est  it  with 
salt  The  husk  contains  a  mucilaginous,  acrid,  burning,  and  caustic  juice,  which  aflfords  so 
indelible  a  stain,  that  it  is  used  for  marking  ink,  and  fbr  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  It  also  con- 
sumes excrescences  and  worts,  but  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  parts  with  water  immediately 
aflor  its  application.  A  more  dubious  property  ia  that  attributed  to  the  Anacordium,  of  bright- 
ening the  faculties,  strengthening  the  memory,  &c. 
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With  regard  to  the  Banana  and  Plantain  (Muia  paradUiaea  and  Af.  MPMnlutn)  (jbi, 
1012  and  1()13.)«  Humboldt  thus  writes ;— "It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  is  ano*H<^ 
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plant  in  the  world  which  on  so  small  a  space  of  ground  produces  such  a  mass  of  nouriahin^: 
Bubatance.  In  eight  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  is  planted,  the  Banana  begins  to  show 
its  flowering  stem,  and  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  month.  Whrn 
the  stalk  is  cut  down,  one  among  the  many  shoots  is  always  found,  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  as  high  as  the  parent  plant,  and  will  liear  ihiit  three  months  later.  Thus  a  banaiia 
S round  is  kept  up  without  any  further  trouble  than  that  of  cutting  down  the  stem  of  whicii 
le  fruit  has  ripened,  and  stirring  the  ground  a  little,  once  or  twice  a  year,  about  the  roots. 
In  one  year  a  space  of  100  square  ipdtres,  containing  30  or  40  banana  plants,  gives  upwanls 
of  2000  kilogrammes  or  4000  lbs.  Weight  of  nourishing  substance.  What  a  difference  be- 
tween this  produce,  and  the  grain  that  is  yielded  by  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe  1  Cd- 
culations  prove  that  the  amount  of  nourishing  suMtance  obtained  from  a  banana  ground  ia 
as  183  to  1,  when  compared  with  the  growth  of  wheat  on  the  same  space ;  and  as  44  to  1. 
of  potatoes.  In  the  stoves  of  our  country,  the  banana  never  ripens  properly ;  the  soil  sac- 
charine  mucilage  that  fills  it  bearing  no  more  resemblance  to  the  matured  and  mealy  fhiit, 
than  the  milky  subistance  that  is  contained  in  the  green  corns  of  wheat  does  to  the  hard  and 
ripened  farinaceous  kernel.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  various  processes  by  which 
the  South  Americans  and  West  Indians  prepare  this  fruit  I  have  often  seen  the  natives, 
after  a  day  of  great  fatigue,  make  their  dinner  on  a  very  small  quantity  of  manioc  and  tiiree 
btmanas  of  the  larger  kind.  Generally  speaking,  in  hot  countries,  the  people  are  partial  to 
saccharine  food,  which  they  consider  not  only  palatable,  but  highly  nourishmg.  The  mule- 
teers on  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  who  conv^ed  our  baggage,  frequently  preferred  raw 
sugar  for  their  dinner  to  fresh  meat  The  ripe  miit  of  the  banana,  exposed  to  the  sun,  dries 
like  a  fig;  its  skin  turns  black,  and  the  whole  smells  like  smoked  ham :  in  this  state  it  is 
most  wholesome.  A  great  advantage  arises  from  the  facility  with  which  the  banana  is  raised, 
^^^  which  makes  it  even  preferable  to  the 

^^^'^  .^^^^^^^  ijyAfA"''    y     bread-fhiit,  which,  though  loaded  with 

'-     -^BiE^^Ma     .^mnt^msMM         I      fl-uit  for  eight  months  of^the  year,  when 

once  destroyed,  as  it  often  is  during  the 
native  wars,  causes  lasting  distress  to  the 
country." 

Passion-flowers  (F7o»  PassionU)  (Jg. 
1014.)  of  four  different  kinds,  so  named 
firom  the  fancied  resemblance  exhibited 
b^  the  plant  to  the  instruments  of  our  Sa- 
viour's passion,  produce  the  fhiit  called  in 
the  West  Indies  the  Grenadilla.  The 
latter  name  is  derived  fVom  its  similarity 
_„,^.,,„_„  to  the  Pomegranate  (Punica  Granatum). 

..)t  a  ..'.■  ^i  t.H<  f"  •  rr-'m  .-,.,.,!v  .„u  y     j^  ^^^  lanceolate  loaves  of  the  passion- 

flower, our  Catholic  ancestors  saw  the  spear  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side ;  in  the  tendrils, 
the  whip;  the  five  wounds  in  the  five  stamens;  and  the  three  nails,  in  the  three  clavatc 
styles.  The  greatest  resemblance  lies  in  the  filamentous  crown,  which  not  unapt.y  repre- 
sents the  crown  of  thorns,  or,  as  some  have  it,  the  crown  of  glory ;  but  as  it  required  even 
more  than  monkish  ingenuity  to  have  made  the  twelve  apostles  out  of  the  ten  divisions  of 
•Ha  floral  covering,  they  limit  the  number  of  these  saints  to  ten ;  excluuhig  Judas,  who  be- 
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treyed  hU  master,  and  Peter,  who  denied  hinu    Old  cute  still  exist,  wheit  all  the  flower  » 
made  up  of  these  thinjpfs. 

The  Pine  Apple,  of  which  several  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  ia  too  well 
known  in  this  country  to  require  any  lengthened  description  :— 
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CareAil  cnUivatidn  in  a  hot-house  is  soid  to  render  the  firuit  even  bettor  thao  in  ite  nativ* 
goii ;  a  circumstence  that  may  readily  be  believed,  when  we  know  how  far  superior  are  the 
mpes  of  our  hot-houses,  to  thoee  raised  in  the  open  air,  a  skilful  treatment  and  choice  ot 
jorts  more  than  making  up  for  the  want  of  sun  ana  the  deficiency  of  natural  temperature. 

The  Mammee  {Mammea  aniericana)  is  a  lofly  tree,  bearing  a  yellow  ilruit,  not  unlike  a 
very  large  russet  apple,  of  which  the  pulp  resembles  a  fine  apricot,  and  is  higl^ly  fragrant, 
with  a  dolicioua  flavour.  The  Mammee  u  abundant  and  much  prized  in  the  West  India 
markets,  where  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  native  fruits. 

In  the  West  Indies,  so  fine  are  the  climate  and  soil,  that  tropical  plants,  flan  all  parte  of 
the  world,  are  readily  cultivated ;  and  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  jrorden  and  surrounding 
country  of  St  Vincent's  is  «ven  by  the  late  Reverend  Lansdown  Uuilding,  on  eminent  na< 
turaiist  and  most  successflil  draughteman,  whose  loss  to  science  we  have  recently  had  cause 
to  deplore.  **  The  part  that  is  crowded  with  trees  of  larger  growth  is,  perbape,  roost  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  European  visiter.  If  he  derives  any  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  pio* 
turesque  scenery,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  define  what  most  excites  bis  admiration,  the 
iodividual  beauty  and  contrast  of  rorms. 


*  or  that  eternal  iprini 
WMeh  here  enameli  every  thing,' 
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and  calls  forth  a  luxuriance  of  ve^teble  life  in  every  direction.  Nature  appears  prodigal 
of  organic  matter.  The  ground  is  overloaded  with  plants,  which  have  scarcely  room  for 
their  developement  The  trunks  of  the  older  trees  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  thick 
drapery  of  ferns,  mosses,  and  orchideoua  plonte,  which  diffiise  into  the  air  the  richest  odours^ 
and  almost  conceal  from  sight  the  noble  stems  that  uphold  them.  Their  growth  is  fkvoured 
by  the  great  moisture  of  the  air,  and  these  lovely  parasites,  sheltered  from  the  direct  ray* 
of  the  sun,  are  seen  ascendmg  on  every  side,  even  the  larger  branches.  So  great  is  the 
variety  of  vegcteble  beauties  uat  sometimes  decorate  a  single  trunk,  that  a  considerable 
ipacein  an  European  garden  would  be  required  to  contain  them.     Several  rivuleto  of  the 

Surest  water  urge  their  meandering  course  through  the  brushwood ;  various  plants,  of  hum- 
ler  growth  anawhich  love  humidity,  display  their  beautiful  verdure  <»  their  edges,  and  are 
iheltered  by  fhe  wide-spreading  arms  of  the  Mango  (Mangifera  indioa).  Mahogany  (Swie-' 
tenia  Makagoni),  Teak  (^Tectona  erandia),  Mimosas,  and  other  woods,  remarkaole  for  tlieir 
gtatelinefs,  and  clothed  in  wild  and  magnificent  pomp.  The  vegetation  everywhere  displays 
that  vigorous  aspect  and  brightness  of  colour,  so  characteristic  of  the  tropics.  Here  and  there, 
as  if  for  contrast,  huge  masses  of  trap,  blackened  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  de- 
cayed TremelltB,  present  themselves ;  those  blocks  which,  in  colder  climates,  would  be 
doomed  to  eternal  barrenness,  or,  at  most,  would  only  nourish  the  pale  and  sickly  Lichen, 
here  give  support  to  creeping  plante  of  every  form  and  colour,  which  cover  witr  •"•'iow, 
green,  and  crimson,  the  sines  of^the  sable  rock.  In  their  crevices,  the  succulent  specie  •.  aie 
daily  renewed,  and  prepare  a  soil  fi}r  larger  tenants;  from  their  summits,  the  Old  IV.an'a 
Beard  {Rhipmlia  Casautha  of  Hooker),  and  similar  weeds,  which  seem  to  draw  their  nour- 
ishment from  the  air,  hang  pendent,  floating,  like  tattered  drapery,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
winds.  At  a  distance  is  seen  the  Trumpet  tree,  whose  leaves  seem  made  of  silver  plates, 
as  the  blast  reverses  them  in  the  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun.  In  a  solitary  spot  rises  a  wild 
Fig  tree  (Ftcu«  religiota),  one  of  the  gigantic  productions  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  huge 
limbs  of  this  tree,  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  throw  down,  often  from  the  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  a  colony  of  suckers  of  every  possible  size,  fVom  that  of  packthread  to 
the  vast  cable  of  a  ship,  without  any  visible  increase  in  their  diameter,  and  without  a  joint ; 
these,  reaching  the  ground,  become  other  trees,  but  still  remain  united, — happy  symbol  of 
the  strength  which  proceeds  fh>m  unioa  At  other  times,  the  suckers  blown  about  by  the  - 
winds  are  entangled  round  the  trunk  of  some  neighbouring  rock,  which  they  surround  with 
a  network  of  the  firmest  texture,  as  if  the  hand  of  man  h»l  been  employed." 

"All  the  beauties  which  Nature  has  lavished  on  the  equinoctial  regions  are  here  displayed  ' 
in  their  &irest  and  most  majestic  forms.  Above  the  rocky  summit  of  the  hills,  the  Tree 
Perns,  which  are  the  principal  ornament  of  our  Fcenery,  appear  at  intervals:  Convolvuli  and  > 
other  creepers  have  climbed  their  high  stems  and  suspended  their  painted  garlands.  The  ' 
fhiits  of  our  country  scattered  around  within  our  reach,  and  the  wide  green  leaves  of  the  • 
Bananas  and  Hcliconias,  planted  beneath,  serve  also  to  minister  to  our  refreshment.  On  ; 
every  side,  innumerable  Palms  of  various  genera,  the  Cocoa-nut,  Date,  Cabbage  Palm,  Sic.,-- 
whose  leaves  curl  like  plumes,  shoot  up  majestically  their  bare  and  even  colunms  above  the  r 
wood.  The  portion  of  the  botanic  garden  near  the  house  of  the  superintendent  has  been  : 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  Spices,  the  medicinal  and  other  useful  plants.    In  the  same 
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vroup  are  leen  the  precioui  Nutmeff  {Myriatiea  oJUcinaiUi),  exposing,  in  the  centre  of  ut 
DurDtinir  drupe,  the  seed  curroundeu  by  the  crimtion  Mace;  the  Camia,  with  its  petxlent 
polls  ot  curioiia  len^h;  the  magnificent  I.agerfitra>inia  {L.  Rfffina),  dinplaying  unc  ex- 
tended Hheet  of  lovely  blosMms;  the  Cannon-ball  Tree  (Ijerylhit  bracleala  or  Coumupiia 
ifuutneniis),  with  iU  sweet  and  painted  flowers,  scattering  its  I'etid  fruit,  so  much  reiiem- 
bling  the  fatal  shell,  that  we  might  suppose  a  company  of  artillery  had  bivouacked  in  iti 
■liade ;  the  Calabash,  with  its  large  green  pericarp,  so  useAil  in  the  poor  man's  hut ;  and  the 
Screw  Pine  {Pandanu$  odnratitrima),  with  its  nruit  carved  in  rur*"*  and  crious  wurkmtn. 
■hip,  and  its  ribbed  stem,  supported  on  a  bundle  of  fagots.   Assembk  ...wi  are  the  vari- 

Otis  fruits,  transplanted  firom  the  islands  of  Asia  and  other  distant  uiids,  or  the  Antilles, 
attracting,  by  their  nectared  flowers,  the  gaudy  humming-birds.  You  behold  the  Brcml-iruit 
(ArlocttrpuB  incita)  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  most  precious  gift  of  Pomona,  and  the  Jack 
of  India  (A.  integrifolia),  bearing  their  ponderous  fruit  of  the  weight  of  60  or  70  ib«.  on 
the  trunk  and  arms;  huge  deformities  for  the  lap  of  Flora.  Here,  too,  a  stunted  Cork  Tree 
(,Quereu$  Suber),  and  a  small  European  Oak  (Q.  Robur),  sadly  contrast  their  sickly  tbruu 
with  the  proud  ofApring  of  the  tropics.  The  Vanilla  (Epidendrum  Vanilla),  with  iu  long 
suckers,  the  Black  Pepper  (Piper  nirrum)  of  Asia,  hang  suspended  on  the  boushs;  tiie 
gaudy  blossoms  of  the  Passiflora  and  the  long  tubes  of  the  Solandra  (S.  grandjfloro)  appear 
amid  the  wood,  mingling  their  blossoms  with  those  of  the  neighbouriiuf  trees  iu  wild  confu- 
sion ;  while,  at  interval^  the  Agave  throws  up  its  princely  column  of  fhictification  flroin  a 
host  of  spears.  Innumerable  Cacti  and  Eupnorbie,  covered  v/ith  fhiit  or  flowers,  differing 
in  the  articulation  of  their  stems,  the  number  of  their  ribs,  and  the  disposition  of  their  spicu- 
le, give  variety  to  the  scene.  At  every  step,  plants  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  fragrance 
ornament  your  path.  But  the  reader  will  weary  of  the  enumeration  of  the  vegetable  won- 
ders that  adorn  this  paradise.  In  proper  beds  are  the  useful  herbaceous  spepies,  or  the  vege- 
tables with  which  our  tables  are  supplied.  By  the  side  of  every  rivulet  rise  large  clustera 
of  the  Bamboo  {Bttmbu$a  arundinacea),  without  a  doubt  the  most  generally  useflil  of  our 
plants.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  arborescent  Grass,  which  rises  to  the  height 
uf  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  waving  its  light  or  graceful  fbliage  at  every  breath  of  the  wind.  The 
Sago  {Cycat  revoluta)  and  several  kindred  plants,  so  valuable  for  their  nutritious  fecula,  are 
scattered  about,  attaining  their  greatest  height  in  spots  where  nothing  is  allowed  to  impde 
their  ftoe  dovelopement. 

SuBfssoT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoological  productions  of  the  West  Indies  have  been  but  little  attended  to.  Botanista 
of  nearly  every  nation  have  repeatedly  visited  and  explored  the  principal  islando,  that  the 
conservatories  of  the  great  might  be  decked  with  blooming  exotics;  but,  as  regards  Zoology, 
nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  without  any  material  addition  being  made  to  the  antiquated 
history  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  on  the  animal  productions  of  these  islands.  Of  their  native 
quadrupeds,  many  have,  doubtless,  been  exterminated  by  civilisation ;  and,  although  we  have 
no  good  data  to  go  upon  for  the  surmise,  it  may  be  supposed  that  cavies,  armadilloes,  and 
other  smaller  quadrupeds,  still  exist  in  the  woody  and  less  cultivated  districts  of  the  interior. 
The  Agouti  {Datyprocta  Acuti  111.)  (Jig.  lOlfi.)  may  be  considered  in  the  West  Indies  as 

representing  the  hare  of  Europe,  as  it  is  about  the  same  size. 
1015  Although  once  common,  it  is  now  only  met  with  in  the  lesa 

cultivated  islands.    It  runs  with  great  celerity,  particularly  up 
rising  ground,  but  will  fVequentlv  roll  over,  like  the  hare,  in 
descending  a  hill :  it  feeds  on  all  vegetables,  but  is  very  fond 
of  nuts.  In  Cayenne,  the  Agouti  is  more  common,  and  is  there 
seen  in  troops  of  more  than  twenty. 
The  Birds  are  almost  as  little  known  as  are  the  quadrupeds: 
'^SD^sir''^"'         they  see  n,  however,  to  belong  to  the  same  families,  and  in  nu- 
A(ouil.  merous  instances  to  the  same  species,  as  those  of  the  neigh- 

bouring parts  d*  Florida  and  Oeorna,  mixed  with  several  others 
more  particularly  belonging  to  the  Terra  Firma.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Lees,  has  transmitted  us, 
from  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Brazilian  Motmot  (Prionitea  Momota  III.)  (Jig.  1016.),  the 
Trichaa  velata  Sw.  or  Veiled  Yellow-throat,  a  beautifhl  new  Trogon,  &c. ;  while  the  cele- 
brated Mocking*bird  of  the  United  States  (Orphexu  poly/iflottus  Sw.)  is  known  to  have  a 
range  over  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  several  other  islands.  Tnnidad,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
chief  island  for  birds:  the  ruby-topaz,  the  rufT-necked,  and  the  emerald-crested  Humming- 
birds are  particularly  splendid ;  the  crimson-throated  Maize-bird  (Agelaitu  mi/tfam  Vieil.), 
the  Mexican  Hangnest  (/.  mexicamu  D.),  and  the  Red-headed  Tanager  (Aglaia  gyrola  Sw.) 
have  all  been  sent  from  this  island.  Turkey  Vultures  of  a  large  size,  and  entirely  black, 
are  not  uncommon ;  but  the  precise  species  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Most  of 
the  North  American  summer  birds  pass  the  winter  in  these  islands,  which  seem  to  be  the 
ftrthest  point  of  their  southern  range. 
The  wading  and  swimming  birds  have  the  same  general  character  as  those  of  the  adjacent 
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3  of  the  adjacent 


continent.  Pelieani,  Great  White  Heroni,  FUminf(o«i,  and  other  well-known  birda,  haunt 
theralt-watflr  marBhea;  while  the  Jacana,  and  a  beautiful  watcrhen  with  a  yellow  bill  ami 
deep  blue  plumairo,  called  the  Martinico  Gallinule  (^flg.  1017.)  are  common  in  fi-eah-watur 
8wamp8.  The  Bnake-neck  or  Darter  is  aometimea  met  with ;  ita  colour  ia  dark,  interapvmed 
all  nvnr  with  innumerable  white  apcta,  while  ita  long  thin  neck  more  reaemblea  that  of  u 
,,rpont  than  of  a  bird  (Ji/f.  1018.). 

1016  .^Utab  "'    * '  '  "'■   """' 
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We  may  pass  over  an  enumeration  of  serpents  and  reptiles,  to  notice  two  which  ailbrd 
delicious  fooa.  The  Guana  lizard  is  by  some  thought  as  great  a  delicacy  as  the  green  turtle, 
and  both  these  are  common  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Common  Guana  (L.  Igttana  L.)  {Jig,  1010.)  is  sometimes  five  feet  long :  its  eeneral 

colour  is  green,  prettily  variegated,  out  its 
hues  are  changeable,  like  those  of  the  came- 
leon.  Accord  mg  to  Catesby,  these  animals 
are,  or  were,  particularly  abundant  in  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  so  as  to  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  food  with  many  of  the  na- 
tives ;  and  Brown  mentions  them  as  inhabit- 
ing Jamaica.  They  are  excessively  nimble, 
and  are  hunted  by  dogs.  Such  as  are  not 
wanted  for  use  are  salted  and  barrelled.  Gu- 
anas are  also  found  on  the  continent;  and 
when  roasted,  we  can  affirm  that  their  flesh 
is  peculiarly  delicate,  being  tender,  sweet, 
perfectly  white,  and  not  unlike  the  inside  of  a  lobster's  claw. 

The  Green  Turtle  (Testudo  Mydaa  L)  {Jig.  1020.)  is  that  particular  species  so  highly 
prized  by  epicures.  So  common  does  it  appear  to  be  in  these  seas,  that,  when  Sir  Hans 
Sioane  wrote,  forty  sloops  were  employed  by  the  people  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  in  their 
capture.  The  Bahamans  also  are  extensively  concerned  in  this  fishery,  carrying  them  to 
Carolina  and  other  parts  where  turtle  are  scarce.  This  species  derives  its  name  fVom  the 
fat  being  green,  ana  it  feeds  on  a  kind  of  grass,  called  turtle  grass,  which  grows  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  They  are  principally  caught,  says  Catesby,  in  April,  when  the  fishermen 
go. in  little  boats  to  Cuba  and  the  neighbourir.^  islands,  watch  the  turtle  during  the  evening, 
turn  them  on  their  backs,  and  afterwards  cull?Lt  them  at  leisure 


Common  Guana. 


1021 


1022 


Uraen  TuiUa. 


r  laeoebailiia  VndolatM. 


Oairia  Comuta. 


The  marine  shells  are  few,  and,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
sink  into  insignificance.  The  largest  are  the  Horned  Helmet  {Cagaia  comuta  L)  {fig.  1021.) 
and  the  Strombus  Gigas,  with  a  pmk  mouth,  both  much  esteemed  for  mantel-piece  ornaments. 
Those  inhabiting  the  land,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Asia.  Jamaica, 
in  particular,  produces  a  very  great  variety ;  while  it  is  in  the  Island  of  St  Vincent  ak)ne 
that  the  rare  Plecocheilus  undulatus  {fig.  1022.)  has  hitherto  been  found. 

The  Insects  offer  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  the  unscientific  reader,  and  it  is  a  gen 

ftfgl  mrnay]r    fkafr  in  m\.    \m\^nA^  t\\^  avwkfiiaa  avo   miif.1i    Aiurav    fkon    iirmn    n#uitl{lAn|0_        f^  1 
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f xeellont  mttmligt,  the  late  Reverend  lAnuiiown  Onildinff,  lonff  rendent  in  St.  Vineentl 
iRH  recently  diacovered  that  the  nuhatance  ffenerally  known  by  the  name  of  aeed  pearl,  ind 
MO  frequently  sont  over  in  bnxoa  with  •mall  Dhellii,  ia  the  exuviat  of  an  inaeet  wnioh  iivsi 
amon^f,  and  preya  upon,  the  anta.  Thia  aubatanoe  haa  the  appearance  of  roundith  ie«di, 
aoinewhat  larjifer  than  thoae  of  the  niuatard,  and  of  the  aame  tint,  yei  ahininff  with  a  rich 
g\rm  of  flfold ;  indeed,  they  mi((ht,  by  a  auporflcial  obaerver,  be  eaaily  miataken  for  (rnim 
(if  that  preciflua  metal.  Thev  are,  however,  very  liffht,  and,  on  cloae  examination,  a  imtl 
hole  will  be  perceived,  through  which  the  adult  inaeet  haa  made  ita  eacape  iVom  the  ihall, 
"Which  ia,  in  net,  the  chryialia. 

Shot.  III. — Hi$torical  Oto/fraphy. 

The  (prand  career  of  diacovery  in  the  New  World  commenced  with  the  Weat  Indiea.  Co. 
lumbua,  in  1403,  when  he  railed  to  explore  a  new  route  to  India,  landed  flrat  on  one  of  the 
fialiamaa,  and  then  on  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo.  He,  and  the  navigatora  who  immediately  foj. 
lowed  him,  viaited  aucccaaivoly  the  ditt'crent  ialanda.  They  formed  acttlomentu,  but  were 
aoon  engaged  in  conteata  with  the  nativea,  whom  they  treated  with  auch  reckloea  cruelty, 
that  the  whole  race  were  nearly  exterminated.  For  about  u  century  and  a  half  theae  iilnmla 
remained  in  posaeasion  of  the  Bpaniarda,  though  neglected  by  thorn  fur  the  morn  aplendid 
nff'maa  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  During  the  17th  century  they  became  the  IkM  of  a  doaporate 
band  of  outlawa  and  piratea,  called  Buccaneers,  who  waged  with  aucccaa  a  predatory  war- 
fare  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Spaniah  main :  at  the  aame  time,  the  Engliah  and  French, 
not  without  aome  concurrence  with  theae  adventurera,  aought  to  obtain  poeaeasions  in  thii 
archipeia^.  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Engliah  were  maatera  of  Jamaica,  the 
French  held  half  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  two  nationa  had  divided  between  them  nearly  the 
whole  of  tJie  Windward  Ialanda.  Theae  acquisitions,  though  much  inferior  in  extent  and 
natural  advantagea  to  those  still  held  by  Spain,  were  ao  much  better  improved  and  cultivated, 
that  they  aoon  became  of  far  auperior  value.  Thia  pitMperity,  however,  was  in  aome  mea> 
Bure  procured  by  meana  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  the  compulaory  labour  of  numerous  bandi 
of  slavea,  whoi,  conveyed  from  AfVica  under  circumatancea  of  the  aevereat  hardihip,  have 
become  much  tiie  most  numerous  part  of  the  population. 

A  memorable  crisis  in  West  Indian  hiatory  took  place  in  1792,  when  the  National  Ancnv- 
bly  of  France  paaaed  raah  decrees,  abolishing  all  diatinotion  of  ranka,  and  proclaiming  the 
complete  equaiit]|r  of  mankind.  Thia  step  was  aoon  followed  by  a  general  rising  of  the  ne- 
groes in  St  Doming  who,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  succemled  in  eatabfishing  their 
independence,  and  in  incorporating  into  their  new  atate  the  Spaniah  part  of  the  island.  At 
the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the  slavea  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  England  drew  the 
attention  of  the  philanthropists  of  that  country,  who,  after  long  representations  and  efforti, 
succeeded  iu  procuring  a  complete  prohibition  against  the  further  importation  of  negroea 
from  Africa.  Nor  did  tney  cease  their  eiTorta  till  arrangements  were  made  which  will  ensure, 
in  a  few  years,  the  entire  liberation  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings. 


,V(  H< 


Stxrr.  IV.— Political  Oeographtf.         "H't'll    •! 

The  political  relationa  of  all  these  islands  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  mother  country, 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  those  belonging  to  Britain,  the  white  proprietors  are  repre- 
sented in  houses  of  assembly,  which  exercise  some  of  the  fiinctiona  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment. The  limits  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  however,  have  not  been  very  precisely 
detined ;  and  in  several  instances,  particularly  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  some 
rather  serious  collisions  have  taken  place.  Hayti,  as  already  observed,  forma  an  independent 
republic. 

- --U  Sbct.  V. — Productive  Induttry.  iM^i 

An  uncommon  meaaora  of  wealth  and  proeperity  was  fbr  a  long  time  enjoyed  by  these 
islands.  They  flourished  eapecially  during  the  last  century,  when  they  auppfied  almoat  ex- 
clusively sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  the  use  of  which  had  become  general  over  the 
civilised  world.  After  the  French  revolution  and  that  of  the  negroes  in  St.  Dominfro,  the 
islands  belonging  to  Britain  became  almost  the  sole  quarter  whence  Europe  was  ftirniehed 
with  West  India  produce.  The  prosperity  thus  caoaed  excited  in  an  extraordinary  decree 
the  envy  of  Napoleon,  who  made  aatoniahing  efl'brts  to  shut  first  France,  and  then  the  whole 
Continent,  against  all  merchandise  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies.  But  this  ex- 
cluaion  waa  never  comfdete.  The  last  twenty  yeara  have  produced  a  very  severe  reverse. 
The  great  encouragement  thus  aflibrded  led  to  an  over-production,  and  consequent  deprccia* 
tion,  which  was  further  augmented  by  the  competition  that  arose  in  South  America  snd 
other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  commercial  depression  in  Europe.  Hence  it  is 
complained  that  the  prices  obtained  by  Weat  India  cultivators  have  for  aome  time  ceased  to 
be  remunerating,  and  that  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  incurring  heavy  incum- 
brances, that  they  have  been  able  to  continue  their  operations. 

A  sugar  plantation  forms  a  great  manufkcturing  as  well  aa  agricnltoral  establishment,  in 
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whion  t  luPM  ««pttal  matt  b«  Invettad 

finco  th«  &Tl  in  tlie  vtlu*  oi*  produca,  unlen  on  a  considenbia  Male ;  h  the  Wbita  Mrvutii 
uu)  tli«  mtchinery  mutt  b«  nearly  the  nme  on  a  imall  at  on  a  iarm  eatate.  Plantations, 
icconling  to  Mr.  llibbert,  vary  (torn  000  to  9000  acres,  and  fW>m  UN)  to  BOO  negroea.  An 
ivoniK''  ">"  ""X  con^in  800  neffroea,  who  may  produce  about  900  hogaheada  of  rngar. 
Thii*  will  require  300  acres  of  land  planted  with  cane,  and  BOO  head  of  cattle,  for  the  maiiH 
taiMiico  of  which  000  acrns  will  be  roquiaite.  For  negro  grounds  and  wood,  000  more  will 
bo  necessary.  The  whole  extent  will  thus  he  1400  acres.  The  original  price  ofgood  land 
li  11)/. ;  the  expense  of  clearing,  IM. ;  of  planting.  KM. :  in  all,  801. ;  nutaing  49001.  of  ori- 
gins) outlay  upon  the  land.  The  buildings  and  machinery  are  estimated  as  follows : — A 
mill.  4(N)/. ;  warehmise,  19001. ;  curing-house,  6001. ;  distillery,  OOM.;  copper  and  still,  9000). ; 
dwnlling-house,  00(M. ;  trash-houses,  'AUU. :  in  all,  73601.  currency,  or  09fi0/.  sterling ;  which, 
added  to  the  coat  of  the  land,  makes  0400/.  The  expense  of  roaring  a  slave  is  reckoned  by 
Mr.  llibbert  at  861.  Of  this,  361.  is  supposed  to  be  incurred  the  first  year,  including  201.  for 
l(M  of  the  mother's  labour;  in  the  next  thirteen  years  he  allows  onnually  21.  for  food,  11. 1«. 
iur  clothes,  16s.  9d,  for  medicine,  taxes,  dtc.  Bv  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  labour  of  the  ne- 
gro is  supposed  more  than  to  compensate  his  maintenance.  The  negroea  of  a  great  planta- 
tion are  divided  into  three  ganga:  the  first  of  which,  composed  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
iclive,  amounts  to  about  seventy-seven ;  the  second,  to  thirty-one ;  the  third,  to  twenty-seven. 
Beaidss  these  there  are  eleven  gras^cutters,  fifteen  waUhmen  and  cooks ;  nine  drivers  of 
mules  and  carts ;  twenty-eight  masons,  carpentera,  amiths,  and  coopers ;  twelve  for  attending 
cattle ;  seventeen  overseers ;  twenty-one  hospital  attendants ;  six  for  watching  grounds,  &c. 
Tho  export  of  sugar  to  Britain,  during  the  year  1832,  amounted  to  d,fi6&,188  cwts.,  which, 
at  'i^.  per  cwt.  amounts  to  6,110,0001.,  and  the  duty,  at  24s.,  was  4,852,0001.  The  ex- 
portation of  rum,  in  1882,  amountod  to  4,753,780  gallons,  the  value  of  which,  at  2s.  Od.  a 
gallon,  would  be  758,6441.  Of  this  amount,  3,518,000  gallons,  retained  in  Britain  for  home 
coniumption,  paid  a  duty  of  1^0,0001. 

Coffee  ranks  next  to  wgar  in  importance,  and,  though  introduced  firom  a  remote  qnartcrr 
of  the  world,  has  been  cultivated  with  such  success,  that  the  coflee  of  Berbice  and  Jamaica 
nnki  second  to  that  of  Mocha,  and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Within  the  last 
fbw  years,  however,  the  competition  from  other  quarters  has  been  so  great  as  to  give  the 

Elanters  occasion  to  complain  that  it  is  still  more  unproductive  than  sugar,  and  its  culture 
u  in  consequence  somewhat  declined.  The  importation  into  Britain,  in  188S,  amoanted  to 
24,600,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which,  at  6(1.  a  pound,  may  be  665,7001.  A  few  other  articles, 
though  very  secondary  to  those  above  mentioned,  are  produced  in  these  islands.  Cotton  was 
fbnnerly  considered  one  of  their  staples.  In  1786,  tlie  produce  was  6,800,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
1628,  it  was  almost  the  very  same,  or  5,890,000.  But  this  amount,  which  in  the  first  period 
was  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  British  consumption,  was  in  the  second  period  not  a  fortieth 

girt  of  that  consumption.  In  1631  and  1832,  it  averaged  only  1,.').')0,000  lbs.  The  United 
tates  have  supplanted  the  islands,  both  as  to  the  abundiance  and  quality  of  this  commodity. 
Yet  the  cotton  of  the  latter,  though  inferior  to  the  best  American,  still  maintains  a  respect- 
able j>rice  in  the  market  Cacao,  the  principal  material  of  chocolate,  has  also  much  dcclinedf 
chiefly  perhapa  on  account  of  that  beverage  being  almost  entirely  disused  in  Britain.  The 
recent  reduction  of  duty,  however,  may  probably  lead  to  an  extended  consumption.  The 
averafre  of  1881  and  1832  was  1,050,000  lbs. 

Manufacturing  industry,  fma  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  these  islands,  scarcely  exists, 
even  in  its  humblest  form,  for  domestic  use. 

Commerce,  on  the  contrary,  is  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  same  wealtii  and  populousness.  Almost  every  product  of  West  Indian  labour 
ii  destined  for  the  market  of  the  mother  country,  from  which  in  return  these  islands  receive 
all  their  clothing,  and  a  groat  proportion  of  their  daily  food.  They  supply  the  British  em- 
pire with  nearly,  all  the  sugar,  rum,  and  coflToe  consumed  in  it 

In  1882,  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  was  to 
the  following  wnount :— Inwards,  628  ships,  229,117  tons,  and  12,656  men.  Outwards,  803 
(hips,  226,105  tons,  and  12,804  men.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1820  was  0,807,9141. ; 
of  the  exports,  3,612,0751.  The  leading  articles  of  import  were,  4,152,614  cwt  sugar ; 
6,084,759  gallons  rum;  26.911,7a')  lbs.  coflTec;  4,640,414  Ibe.  cotton;  684,917  lbs.  cacao; 
i)00,Q26  cwt  molasses;  8,565,604  cwt  pimento ;  6,081  cwt  gin$rer ;  13,285  tons  mahogany ; 
9748  tons  logwood;  2105  tons  fiistic;  212,000  lbs.  indigo;  a3,a'i01bs.  cochineal;  9041  lbs. 
castor  oil ;  128,586  lbs.  sarsaparilla ;  6345  lbs.  pepper.  The  articles  of  export  fix)m  Britain, 
stated  according  to  their  value,  were,  cottons,  1,050,2801.;  linens,  385,3031.;  woollens, 
120,1921. ;  silks,  10,8831. ;  apparel,  251,1921. ;  hats,  56,5941. ;  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  163,1971. ;  of  brass  and  copper,  67,2201. ;  hardware,  90,1011. ;  tin,  16,0371. ;  lead, 
10,0261. ;  earthenware,  30,2501. ;  leather,  116,6121. ;  saddlery,  26,2671. ;  beef  and  pork, 
113,8311. ;  beer,  66,5651. ;  butter  and  cheese,  79,4881. ;  fish,  94,1651. ;  cordage,  28,6871. ; 
coals,  82,6231.;  soap  and  candles,  117,1681.;  glass,  76,6601.;  painters'  colours,  30,0421.; 
pUte,  29,60011 ;  stationery,  23,8271. ;  books,  10,8931. 
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The  Wtat  Indies  aim  carry  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  to  which  they  send  their  staple  productions,  and  receive 
in  return  gnin,  provisions,  fish,  and  timber.  The  trade  with  the  British  colonies  employed, 
in  18:)1,  486  shipa  of  75,896  tons,  with  6074  men,  outwards.  That  ftwm  the  United  State* 
in  the  same  year  employed,  according  to  Mr.  Blifis,  58,825  tons,  of  which  ^ore  than  two- 
thirds  were  American. 

Swrr.  Yl.— Civil  and  Social  State.    ''/"'  ''"'^  ■^""' *  ''^ ^"  ' 

The  population  of  the  different  portions  of  the  West  Indies  has  been  ascertained  with 
yarying  degrees  of  accuracy.  Reservin^f  more  precise  details  for  the  local  section,  we  shall 
give  the  following,  as  a  near  approximation  of  the  whole: — 

Spaniih  iilandi 1,000,000 

,.    iKrt,   ,1..      Briliah  (Incluaive  of  Deroerara) > 788.000     ,         ' 

:■:  'ruv't^-,'-       Hayti mO.OOO   '"'  ■  ■      •    si 

'v  \ii"  V  K  .       Preiich  Iilandi  (Incluaive  of  Cayenne) 829,000    .-•■if      .;, 

'.      .'     V.        Otber  European  iilanda  (including  Outcb  Guiana) 150,000 

9,900,000. 

.  Of  these  it  is  probable  not  above  500,000  are  Europeans;  the  rest  are  of  negro  origin, 
and,  unless  in  Hayti,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  social  state  of  these  islands  is  peculiar  and  painful.  The  population  consists  of  three 
portions,  between  which  scarcely  any  sympathy  exists: — 1.  The  whites;  2.  the  slaves;  3. 
the  mixed  population  and  emancipated  negroes.  On  a  subject  which  has  excited  so  much 
interest,  and  given  rise  *3  so  many  controversies,  into  which  our  plan  forbids  ue  to  enter, 
some  very  general  observatior  i  will  be  sufficient. 

The  whites,  who  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  population,  are  the  masters,  in  whom  ajl  the 
power  and  property  centre.  They  consist,  partly  of  proprietors  superintending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  own  lands,  partly  of  ageuio  and  overseers  employed  by  owners  residing  in  Bri- 
tain. As  a  body,  they  do  not  merit  many  of  the  reproaches  thrown  upon  them  by  the  zeal- 
ous friends  of  humanity.  Inheritance  rather  than  choice  has  placed  most  of  them  in  cir- 
cumstances of  severe  trial  and  difficulty.  Some  of  them  have  abused  their  inordinate  power 
in  deeds  of  wanton  cruelty,  which  hkve  brought  a  stain  upon  the  whole  body ;  but  such  con- 
duct does  not  appear  to  be  general,  and  others  have  distinguished  themselves  by  showing  to 
their  slaves  every  degree  of  indulgence  of  which  their  unfortunate  situation  admitted.  In 
their  intercourse  wiu  each  other,  the  planters  are  peculiarly  firank,  liberal,  and  hospitable. 
They  are  strongly  animated  by  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  even  a  sense  of  equality,  which  may 
seem  strangely  inconsistent  with  their  habits  and  situation.  Yet  the  same  anomaly  has 
occurred  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  The  sanguine  temper, 
and  extravagant  estimate  of  their  wealth,  with  which  Mr.  Edwards  reproaches  them,  is 
likely  to  have  been  effectually  cured  by  the  great  reverses  which  they  have  recently  expe- 
rienced. 

The  slaves  form  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population ;  but  their  situation  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  that  a  precise  estimate  of  it  would  be  difficult  They 
are  undoubtedly  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  serfs  of  Europe,  who  were  merely  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  portion  of  what  their  labour  had  drawn  from  iL 
Their  lot  is  harder  also  than  that  of  the  Oriental  slave,  who,  employed  as  a  domestic  set- 
vant,  rises  often  to  the  rank  of  a  favourite.  The  West  Indian  slave  is  placed  continually 
under  the  lash  of  a  taskmaster,  and  is  regarded  only  according  to  the  amount  of  labour 
which  can  be  extracted  from  him.  It  never  can,  however,  be  the  interest  of  the  master  to 
inflict  physical  injury  on  his  slave,  or  to  withhold  wnatever  is  neressary  to  preserve  him  in 
health  and  vigour.  The  bondsman  has  even  an  assurance  of  being  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  more  complete  than  is  possessed  by  the  labouring  classes  in  a  free  community. 
Yet  this  very  security  tends  to  degrade  their  character,  and  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
habits  of  reflection  and  foresight.  Their  lot  must  depend  too  entirely  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  their  master  or  overseer :  those  who  are  fortiinate  in  this  respect  may  enjoy  miicb 
comfort;  but  others  have  no  sufficient  protection  or  redress  against  the  bursts  of  passion  ana 
caprice  to  which  human  nature  investeid  with  power  is  liable.  Edwards  seems  to  admit  their 
liability  to  the  vices  to  which  men  are  exposed,  when  held  in  a  state  of  degradation :  these 
are,  dissimulation,  a  propensity  to  pilfer,  and  a  proneness  to  low  sensual  indulgence.  It  ia 
impossible  not  to  look  forward  with  interest  and  hope  to  the  recent  arrongements  of  the 
British  legislature,  by  which  this  bondage  is  converted  irto  a  species  of  apprenticeship,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  is  to  be  entirely  abolished ;  while  the  planters  are  to  be  indemni- 
fied by  having  distributed  among  them  the  large  sum  of  20,000,0002.  sterling,  to  be  raised 
y  small  additional  taxes  on  the  principal  articles  of  West  India  produce. 

A  cansiueriibie  part  of  the  negro  population  have  already  obtained  their  liberty,  which 
was  cither  granted  by  masters  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  them,  or  earned  by  the 
industrious  employment  of  their  leisure  hours.  The  intercourse,  also,  between  the  black 
and  white  races  has  produced  a  number  of  mulattoes,  who  are  never  enslaved.  This  class 
however,  have  not  derived  all  the  advantages  which  should  naturOly  have  followed  iVom  the 
possession  of  freedom.    Thev  considered  it  inconsistent  with  their  situation  to  share  th" 
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toils  of  their  enslaved  brethren,  yet  had  littln  means  of  attaining  any  hii^her  employment. 
They  were  excluded  from  all  intermarriage  or  association  with  the  ruling  class,  and  from 
all  offices  of  trust  or  importance ;  their  testimony  in  many  cases  was  not  received  by  a  court 
of  Justice.  The  females,  despising  the  young  men  of  their  own  class,  form,  very  generally, 
illicit  connections  with  Europeans,  though  it  is  said  that  their  general  behaviour  u  modest 
and  that  they  view  this  tie  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  marriage.  On  the  whole,  the  cha- 
racter  and  deportment  of  the  freed  negroes,  when  existing  as  a  detached  and  degraded  class, 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  that  which  they  would  exhibit  when  inverted  with  the 
rights  of  citiaens,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the  people. 

■■■^: '•''•;■  8tm.  Yll— Local  Geography.    -;J-^   ,,.*  ;--*"^-j'.;  ■J-vfe.'-.-  -*. 

The  division  of  the  West  India  Islands,  as  they  appear  interesting  to  us,  is,  according  to 
the  nations  by  whom  they  are  occupied,  into  British,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  a  few  Danish  and  Swedish,  and,  finally,  the  independent  negro  republic  of 
HaytL 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Brituh  hlandt. 

The  British  possessions,  though  not  the  most  extensive  or  naturally  fruitful,  are,  since 
those  of  France  have  sunk  into  secondary  importance,  undoubtedly  the  best  cultivated,  most 
wealthy,  and  productive.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  globe,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  yields 
such  an  amount  of  valuable  commodities  for  exportation.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
population  and  commerce  of  each  of  these  islanda 
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This  table  will  afford  an  accurate  notion  of  their  relative  importance,  and  will  render 
unnecessary  any  minute  details  respecting  a  region  which  presents  in  general  so  uniform  an 
aspect. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  island  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  lofty 
ran^e  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  interior,  covered  with  ancient  and  majestic  forests, 
gives  to  its  landscapes  a  grand  and  varied  aspect.  From  these  heights  descend  about  a 
hundred  rivers,  or  rather  rills,  which  dash  down  the  steeps  in  numerous  cascades,  and,  afler 
a  short  course,  reach  the  sea.    From  these  elevated  tracts  the  island  is  supplied  with  the 

vegetable  productions  of  a  temperate 
Fig.  1023.    MAP  OF  JAMAICA.  climate ;  and  the  Guinea  grass,  which 

^'  ^'  J2l       ^'^  prospered  remarkably,  enables  the 

planters  to  maintain  numerous  and  valu- 
able herds  of  cattle.  Yet  the  soil  is 
considered  to  be  by  no  means  universal- 
ly good,  and  its  actual  fertility  is  ascrib- 
ed in  a  great  measure  to  diligent  manur- 
ing and  cultivation.  The  abundance  of 
water  must  always  be  a  main  source  of 
fertility  in  tropical  countries.  The  rum 
of  Jamaica  is  considered  superior  to  that 
of  any  of  the  other  districts;  but  its 
coltee  ranks  second  to  that  of  Berbice. 
Pimento,  the  plantations  of  which  are 
extremely  ornamental,  is  peculiar  to  this 
island,  and  has  been  often  termed  Ja- 
niatCa  pepper. 
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aicqoired  adytintages,  however,  Jamaica  has  not  been  preserved  flrom  the  peetilentkl  infla- 
ence  of  the  climate,  which  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to  European  constitutions. 

The  towns  of  Jamaica,  as  of  the  other  islands,  are  all  sea-ports,  and  supported  by  com- 
merce. Spanish  Town,  or  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  seat  of  tlio 
legislature  and  courts,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  has  not  more  than  400U  oc 
5000  inhabitants.  Port  Royal,  possessed  of  a  secure  and  spacious  harbour,  was,  in  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  enriched  both  by  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  contrabaiHi 
traflSc  with  the  ^nish  main.  It  was  then,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico  and  Lima,  the 
most  splendid  anci  opulent  city  in  the  New  World.  Suddenly  an  earthquake  swallowed  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  Yet  the  advantages  of  iU  situation  caused 
it  to  be  soon  rebuilt,  and  ten  years  after,  wlien  it  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  it  was  rear- 
ed again  fh>m  its  ashes.  But  in  1722  it  was  assailed  by  a  hurricane,  the  moat  dreadful  ever 
known,  even  in  these  latitudes.  The  sea  rose  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  undermined  and 
overthrew  a  great  part  of  the  houses ;  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  was  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  vessels,  which  hod  only  their  masts  and  rigging  swept 
away.  Port  Roya],  being  then  viewed  as  a  fatal  spot,  was  abandoned  for  Kingston,  and  is 
now  reduced  to  200  or  300  houses.  The  fortifications,  however,  which  are  very  strong,  are 
•till  kept  up,  and  the  navy-yard  is  maintained  there.  Kingston,  about  twenty  miles  N.E., 
is  now  the  principal  town  of  Jamaica.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  extending  six  miles  in 
breadth  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Its  commerce,  though  not  equal  to  what  that  of  Port 
Royal  once  ^as,  is  great,  and  is  fiivoured  by  a  spacious  and  commodious  roadstead.  Its 
population  exceeds  S),000.  All  these  towns  are  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  which  is  the 
most  level  and  fertile,  and  most  favourable  for  trade.  Montego  Bay,  a  place  witit  about 
4000  uihabitants,  carries  on  the  more  limited  commerce  of  the  northern  coast.  Savanna  la 
Mar,  in  the  west,  is  little  more  than  a  village,  since  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  hurri- 
cane of  1780 ;  yet  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  little  trade.  The  Grand  and  Little  Cayman, 
which  are  inhabited  only  by  a  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots,  may  be  considered  as 
appendages  to  Jamaica. 

Barbi^oes  is  the  island  which  ranks  next  in  value  and  importance ;  indeed,  it  was  the 
earliest  settled  and  improved  of  all  the  English  possessions.  Having  been  founded  during 
the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  it  afiTorded  a  refuge  to  persons  of  various  parties  who  succes- 
•ively  suffered  persecution.  It  thus  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  in  1650  there  were 
estimated  to  be  20,000  white  men  in  the  island,  half  of  whom  were  able  to  bear  arms,  h 
has  been  alleged  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful  hurricanes  with  which  it  has  been  ravaged,  and  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  which  now  requires  manure  in  order  to  maintain  its  fertility ;  yet 
the  population  and  produce  were  greater  in  1829  than  in  1753,  the  supposed  period  of  its 
highest  prosperity.  Barbadoes,  havmg  no  mountains  in  the  centre,  is  less  copiously  watered 
than  the  other  Antilles ;  and,  being  farther  out  in  the  Atlantic,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
genend  scourge  of  hurricane.  Its  soil,  though  deficient  in  depth,  being  composed  chieSy 
of  a  fine  black  mould,  is  well  fitted  for  the  culture  of  sugar ;  and  its  rich  plantations,  diver- 
sified by  the  gentle  hills  which  rise  in  the  interior,  present  a  delightful  landscape.  Brid^- 
town,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest  towns  and  one  of  the  strongest  mili- 
tary posts,  in  the  West  Indies,  containing  above  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  much  frequented,  not  only  for  the  trade  of  the  island,  but  by  vessels  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  easterly  position,  reach  it  before  any  of  the  other  islands,  and  touch  there 
for  refreshment. 

St.  Christopher's,  known  often  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  St.  Kitt's,  is  not  the  next  in 
importance;  but,  on  account  of  its  early  settlement,  may  be  noticed  here,  in  preference  tc 
recent  acquisitions.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  English  in  1623 ;  and,  though  repeatedly 
disputed  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  has,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  intervnls, 
remaineci  'n  the  possession  of  Britain.  The  interior,  rising  into  the  lofly  peak  of  Mount 
Misery,  is  peculiarly  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  plain  along  the  sea  surpasses  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty  that  of  any  of  the  other  islands,  abounding  in  the  black  mould  which  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  sugar.  Basseterre,  the  capital,  on  the  south-west  coast,  contains  6000 
or  7000  inhabitants. 

Antigua,  to  the  east  of  St.  Christopher's,  is  by  no  means  so  uniformly  fertile ;  a  large  pro- 
portion consisting  of  a  stiff  clay,  which  yields  only  bad  grass.  Being  deficient  in  spring!) 
or  rivulets,  water  is  procured  only  by  preserving  the  rain  in  cisterns,  and  in  years  of  drought 
the  crop  sometimes  entirely  fails.  In  favourable  seasons,  however,  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able produce  of  sugar.  Antigua,  St.  Christopher's,  and  several  others  now  to  be  mentioned, 
form  what  are  called  the  Leeward  Islands,  which,  running  from  east  to  west,  are  supposed 
to  be  less  exposed  to  tho  action  of  the  trade  wind.  Ail  the  Leeward  Islands  have  one 
governor,  who  resides  at  Antigua.  Hence  John's  Town,  its  capital,  admired  for  its  agree- 
able situation  and  the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  derives  a  considerable  degree  of  impor- 
tance, and  is  a  fhvourite  resort.  It  has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  English  Harbour,  on  th« 
■outhern  coast,  with  a  royal  dock-yard,  is  an  important  naval  station. 
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The  other  Leeward  Islands  nsiat  of  Montaerrat,  Nevis,  Barbuda,  An^ifuilla,  and  the 
Vir^rin  lulands.  The  tirst  >^  u  M<d  and  picturesque,  but  by  no  means  fertile.  Nevis  is 
a  tiiniill,  but  beautiful  and  f^t^  aland,  consisting  of  one  conical  mountain  above  twenty 
luileM  in  circuit  Charlestowa  i^  the  capital.  Barbuda  and  Anguilla,  still  smaller,  are  also 
fertile,  but  little  cultivated :  Anguilla  has  a  valuable  salt-pond ;  the  tobacco  of  Barbuda  is 
particularly  esteemed.  The  Virgin  Islands  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  arid  and  least 
priiduclive  of  any  in  the  West  Indiea  They  are  numerous,  and  in  some  degree  sliared  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Dutch ;  but  Tortola,  the  only  one  of  much  consideration,  Anegada,  and 
Vir^fin  Gorda,  belong  to  the  English. — The  islands  now  enumerated  include  all  that  were 
ori>rin:iily  settled  and  colonised  bv  Britain.  But  conquest  within  the  last  seventy  years  has 
conveyed  to  her  others  of  great  value,  by  which  her  possessions  in  this  quarter  of  tiie  world 
h  ive  been  nearly  doubled.  Part  of  these  were  captured  during  the  war  which  closed  in 
1763,  others  in  that  which  broke  out  on  occasion  of  the  French  revolution. 

Dominica  stands  in  the  former  predicament  It  is  a  large  island,  but  not  productive  alto- 
^ther  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  much  of  the  sur&co  being  mountainous  and  rugged.  Se- 
veral of  its  volcanic  summits  throw  out  from  time  to  time  burning  sulphur,  but  they  do  not 
act  to  any  destructive  extent  It  is  interspersed,  however,  with  fertile  valleys ;  a  large 
quantity  of  coffee  is  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Roseau,  or  Charlottetown,  the  capital, 
is  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  before  the  fire  of  1781 ;  it  is  well  built,  but  many  of  the 
houses  are  unoccupied.    Its  population  may  amount  to  5,(K)0. 

St.  Vincent's,  ceded  by  the  same  treaty,  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  rugged  of  the 
Antilles.  It  contains  the  only  very  active  volcano  in  these  islands,  which,  after  being  dor- 
mant for  a  century,  burst  forth  in  1812  with  tremendous  violence,  exhibiting  the  most  awfiil 
phenomena.  Several  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  almost  all  those  on  the  eastern  coast 
were  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes  ten  inches  deep.  The  peak  of  Morne  Clarou  is  nearly 
5(K)0  feet  high.  Yet  the  intermediate  valleys,  bemg  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  render  St 
Vincent's  on  the  whole  a  very  productive  island.  It  contains  small  remnants  of  the  native 
Carib  race,  mingled  with  some  free  negroes,  who  were  early  introduced,  and  have  adopted 
many  of  the  Indian  usages.  Kingston,  the  capital,  has  been  supposed  to  contain  8000  inha- 
bitants. 

Grenada  exhibits  a  considerable  variety  of  surface,  which,  on  the  whole,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  renders  it  an  important  acquisition.  The  scenery,  though  not  so 
grand  as  that  of  some  of  the  others,  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  has  been  compareid  to  that 
of  Italy.  St  George,  the  capital,  named  formerly  Fort  Royal,  possesses  one  of  the  most 
commodious  harbours  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  strongly  fortified.  The  Grenadines, 
or  Grenadillos,  lying  between  Grenada  and  St  Vincent  produce  some  sugar  and  coflee. 

Tobago,  or  Tabagn,  the  last  of  the  cessions  of  1763,  is  a  small  but  fertile  and  beautiful 
island.  Notwithstanding  its  southerly  situation,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  breezes  firom  the 
surrounding  ocean,  while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurri- 
canes which  have  desolated  so  many  of  the  other  islands.  It  yields  the  fruits  and  other  pnv 
ducts  common  to  the  West  India  islands  with  those  of  the  bordering  Spanish  main.  Scar- 
borough, a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  its  capital. 

St  Lucia,  an  important  island,  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1815.  Its  high  peaks, 
called  Pitons  by  the  French,  and  sugar-loaves  by  the  English,  are  visible  at  some  distance 
at  sea.  The  soil  is  productive,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  On  the  western  side  is  Port 
Castries,  or  Carenage,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  these  islands.  The  town  has  a  populatipn 
of  about  5,000  souls. 

Trinidad,  separated  only  by  a  strait  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  where  that  main- 
land is  traversed  by  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  shares  in  a  great  measure  its  character. 
It  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  presents  scenery  peculiarly  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  island  is  unhealthy,  but  fruitful,  and  being  largest  next  to  Jamaica,  forms  an  acquisition 
of  great  value.  It  was  Spanish  till  1797,  when  it  was  6aptured,  and  confirmed  to  Britain 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  One  remarkable  object  in  this  island  is  a  lake  of  asphaltum  three 
miles  in  circumference.  This  substance,  being  rendered  ductile  by  heat  and  mingled  with 
grease  or  pitch,  is  employed  with  advantage  in  greasing  the  bottoms  of  ships.  Trinidad 
contains  still  about  900  native  Indians.  Port  Spain  (Puerto  Espafia)  is  a  considerable  town, 
well  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  built  regjilarly  and  handsomely,  with  a 
fine  shaded  walk  and  spacious  market ;  and  the  churches,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
very  richly  ornamented. 

Demeraro,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  extend  along  the  coast  of  Guiana ;  but  they  participate 
so  largely  in  the  character  of  West  India  colonies,  that  a  view  of  them  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete that  of  these  importftnt  sett.lementa.  They  are  also  of  recent  acquisition,  having  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch  till  the  last  war,  when  they  yielded  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain, 
and  were  confirmed  to  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  They  extend  about  300  miles 
along  the  coast  and  each  colony  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  brood  river,  bearing  its  own 
mine.  The  territory  is  low,  flat  alluvial,  and  in  many  parts  swampy;  and  the  greater  por- 
tion when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Britain,  was  covered  with  dense  and  almost  impe- 
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netnble  Ibmta.  Sineo  that  time  a  prodigious  improvement  has  taken  place ;  British  indui- 
try  has  cut  down  the  woods,  and,  availing  itself  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  has  reiv 
Uered  this  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  the  New  World.  Demerara,  as  will  appear 
by  \be  commercial  table,  ranks  as  to  West  India  produce  second  only  to  Jamaica :  its  rum  is 
inferior  only  to  hers ;  and  the  coffee  of  Berbice  ranks  above  that  of  any  of  the  islandi. 
Staebroek,  now  St.  George,  is  built  on  the  low  bank  of  the  river  Demerara.  The  houses  are 
of  wood,  seldom  above  two  stories  high,  and,  with  a  view  to  coolness,  are  shaded  by  colon- 
naded  porticoes  and  balconies,  and  by  projecting  roofs ;  and  Venetian  blinds,  or  jalousiea,  are 
used  instead  of  glass  windowa  Canals  are  conducted  on  each  side  of  the  town,  which  pre- 
sents a  busy  scene,  every  road  being  like  a  wharf  strewed  with  casks  and  bales.  The  town 
contains  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  mostly  negroes,  with  a  considerable  proportion  <A 
people  of  colour,  some  of  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth.  New  Amsterdam 
the  small  capital  of  Berbice,  is  agreeably  situated,  intersected  by  canals,  and  with  a  conai 
derable  spot  of  ground  attached  to  each  house. 

The  Lucayoa,  or  Bahama  Islands,  fbrm  a  very  extended  and  numerous  group,  being  sue- 
cessively  parallel,  first  to  Florida,  then  to  Cuba  and  part  of  Hayti.  The  group  comprises 
about  650  islets  and  islands,  of  which  only  14  are  of  considerable  size ;  the  rest  are  mere 
rocks  and  islets,  called  here  keys,  or  kays,  from  the  Spanish  cayo.  These  islands  were  very 
much  neglected  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  British  settlement  waa 
formed  there  under  Captain  Wooles  R^rs.  The  Bahamas,  notwithstanding  their  &vour- 
able  situation,  have  never  been  productive  in  the  West  India  staples.  The  soil  is  in  general 
arid  and  rocky ;  and  even  those  islands  which  might  be  capable  of  improvement  have  been 
neglected.  Cotton  is  the  only  article  which  has  been  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  even 
this  has  declined.  They  produce,  however,  a  considerable  variety  of  fine  timber  and  dye- 
woods,  and  some  of  them  supply  the  neighbouring  coasts  with  salt  Between  the  wsHtern 
islands  and  the  coast  of  Florida  is  the  Bahama  channel,  through  which  that  celebrated  cur- 
rent called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with  such  impetuosity  tiinl  il 
is  perceptible  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Its  force  renders  the  passage  extremely 
dangerous,  and  has  given  oc<»sion  to  frequent  wrecks.  The  principal  islands  are  the  Great 
Bahama  and  Abaco,  on  the  Little  Bahama  Bank ;  Eleuthera,  New  Providence,  Guanahani, 
or  St  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  remarkable  as  the  point  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  Yuma, 
and  Exuma,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank ;  and  May^uana,  Inagua,  the  Caycos  and  Turks' 
islands,  fiirther  south.  The  difficulty  of  navigation  m  these  seas  is  increased  by  the  great 
bank  of  Bahama,  interposed  between  Cuba  ana  these  islands.  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  from  its  situation  upon  this  frequented  channel,  is  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  is  the  general  seat  of  government,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  5000  persons. 

The  Bermudas,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  000  miles  east  from  the  coaBt 
of  North  America,  may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  be  described  here.  About 
400  are  numbered ;  but  most  of  these  ore  mere  rocks,  and  only  eight  possess  any  real  im- 
portance. These  islands,  which  began  to  be  settled  about  1612,  drew  for  some  time  greater 
attention  than  their  natural  advantages  justified.  During  the  internal  troubles  which  soon 
after  took  place  in  Great  Britain,  they  became  the  asylum  of  many  distinguished  personages, 
and  among  others  of  the  poet  Waller,  who,  by  celebrating  the  beauty  of  their  aspect  and 
the  felicity  of  the  climate,  spread  around  them  a  poetical  lustre.  The  Bermudas  are  indeed 
in  these  respects  peculiarly  fortunate ;  being  exempted  from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  tro- 
pic, enjoying  almost  a  contmued  spring,  and  being  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure.  But  though 
they  anbrd  thus  an  agreeable  and  healthful  residence,  they  have  not  proved  productive  in 
any  of  tliose  commodities  which  can  become  the  staple  of  an  important  traffic.  Cotton  has 
been  tried,  but  without  any  great  success.  They  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  deportntion 
for  criminals,  but  in  this  respect  are  now  superseded  by  the  Australian  settlements.  The 
rocky  nature  of  the  coasts  renders  them  easily  defensible,  but  unfavourable  to  navigation. 
St  George,  the  seat  of  government,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  is  only  a  large  village. 

'-'''  SuBSECT.  2. — Spanish  Islands, 

The  western  colonies  of  Spain,  which  for  some  centuries  comprised  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  continent  with  all  its  richest  and  most  splendid  regions,  are  now  limitf^d  to 
the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Yet  the?e  are  so  considerable  and  so  fruitful,  that, 
since  a  more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted  towards  them,  they  have  in  no  small  degree 
compensated  for  her  immense  losses. 

Cuba,  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  West  India  islands,  is  about  780  miles  in  length  by 
52  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficial  area  of  43,500  square  miles,  being  nearly  equal 
in  extent  to  all  the  other  islands  taken  together.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  chains  of  mountains,  whose  highest  peaks,  Potrillo  and  Cobre.  attain  an  elov.itinn 
af  more  than  8,500  feet ;  and  the  plains  beneath  are  copiously  watered,  and  rendered  fit  for 
producing  in  the  highest  perfection  all  the  objects  of  tropical  culture.  The  climate,  parti- 
cularly in  the  western  part  although  tropical,  is  marked  by  an  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
at  different  seasons,  indicating  a  transition  to  the  temperate  zone.    The  mean  temoerature 
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is  78°,  but  in  the  interior  and  eastern  part  only  73°.  The  hottest  months  do  not  avera|^ 
more  than  84<'-85°«  and  the  coldest  present  a  mean  temperature  of  about  70°.  Ice  seme- 
times  forms  at  night  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  northers,  but  snow  never  falls.  Hur- 
ricanes are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in  the  other  islands.  The  situation  of 
Cuba,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  communication  between 
North  and  South  America,  gives  it  a  high  commercial  and  political  importance;  yet  Spain 
long;  viewed  it  merely  as  the  key  of  her  great  possessions,  and  the  passage  by  which  8he 
readied  them ;  and  this  great  island  did  not,  in  the  value  of  its  produce,  equal  some  of  tlie 
smallest  of  the  Antilles.  But  during  the  last  thirty  years  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
has  rendered  it  the  richest  of  the  European  colonies  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  pruvnd 
the  justice  of  the  remark  of  Abbe  Raynal,  that  Vile  de  Cuba  pourrait  aeule  valnir  un 
royaume.  Within  the  period  last  mentioned,  and  especially  since  the  separation  of  the  con- 
tinental colonies  from  the  mother  country,  a  more  liberal  and  protecting  policy  has  been 
adopted ;  the  ports  of  the  island  have  been  thrown  open ;  strangers  and  emigrants  have  been 
encouraged  to  settle  there ;  and,  amid  the  political  agitations  of  the  mother  country,  tiie 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  residents  from  Hispaniola,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  to 
a  foreign  power,  and  the  disasters  of  those  who  in  the  continental  states  of  America  adhered 
to  Old  Spain,  Cuba  has  become  a  general  place  of  refuge.  Its  progress,  from  these  cau.ses, 
has  been  most  extraordinary.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was  obliged  to  draw  from 
the  rich  colony  of  New  Spain  the  sums  necessary  for  the  support  of  its  civil  administration 
and  the  payment  of  its  garrisons;  of  late  years  it  has  been  able  not  only  to  provide  for  its 
own  exigencies,  but  to  dTord  important  aid  to  the  mother  country  in  her  contest  with  her 
tevolted  colonies.  In  1778,  the  revenue  of  the  island  amounted  to  885,358  dollars ;  in  1794, 
to  1,136,918  dollars ;  and  in  1830,  to  no  less  than  8,972,548  dollars,  a  sum  superior  to  the 
revenue  of  most  of  the  secondary  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Nor  lias  the  progress  of  its  popu- 
lation been  less  remarkable ;  in  177.5,  it  amounted  to  only  172,620 ;  in  1827,  it  had  increased 
to  704,487.  The  inhabitants  have  applied  themselves  with  surprising  success  to  the  culture 
of  the  great  West  India  staples,  sugar  and  coffee ;  between  1760  and  1767,  the  exports  of 
sugar  amounted  to  only  5,570,0()0  lbs. ;  in  1832,  they  are  believed  to  have  exceeded 
250,000,000  lbs.    In  1800,  there  were  only  80  coffee  plantations  on  the  island ;  in  1827, 
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Pour  censuses  have  been  taken  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  giving  the  following  general 
results;  in  1775,  171,620  souls;  in  1791,  272,301;  in  1817,  593,033;  in  1827,  704,487. 
The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  population  at  the  first  and  last  named 
periods : — 
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Whltoi 96,440 311,051 

FrMMulMtOM 19,397 97,914 

FnaBlMlM UJM 48,980 

HU.        BlavW 44,333 986,948 
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tiji  J. 

»'  TDUto 171,(i90  ..  704,487 

The  ffreat  increaae  of  the  black  population  is  owing  to  the  direct  introduction  of  slavci 
fh)in  Africa,  which  has  been  continued  with  ereat  activity  till  the  present  time,  although 
the  trade  was  to  have  entirely  ceased  in  1820.  It  appears  that  at  least  d72,5()U  of  these 
unhappy  persons  were  imported  into  tlie  island  from  1521  to  1820;  and  within  the  last  fen 
years,  it  is  stated  that  forty  or  fifty  vessels  have  regularly  cleared  out  for  Africa,  as  tor  ao 
ordinary  trade,  but  with  the  well  understood  object  of  practising  this  netiirious  traffic.  This 
mode  of  supply  is  accompanied  by  the  distressmg  circumstance  of  the  gieat  ine<iua!ity  of 
the  sexes  (the  number  of  male  slaves  being  183,200,  to  10:3,652  females),  the  female  slaves 
on  a  plantation  being  seldom  much  more  than  a  third  of^  the  whole,  and  often  bearing  a 
much  smaller  proportion,  since  the  masters  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  rear. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  fhtm  Cuba  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  wax,  tobacco, 
and  cigars,  with  honey,  hides,  cotton,  tVuits,  die.  The  principal  imports  are  corn  and  grain 
of  all  sorts,  lumber,  dried  fish;  and  salt  provisions  chiefly  from  the  United  States ;  cotton 
goods,  hardware  and  various  other  manufactured  articles,  such  as  hats,  shoes,  cabinet-ware, 
carriages,  &c.,  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  linens  from  Germany  and  Ireland; 
silver  and  gold,  indigo  and  cochineal,  firom-the  Spanish-American  states;  wines,  spirits,  Ste, 
from  France  and  Spain,  with  such  other  articles  of  luxury  and  use  as  an  opulent  agricul- 
tural community,  in  a  tropical  climate,  requires.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
year  1833,  amounted  to  no  less  than  $18,511,132;  of  exports,  to  #13,996,100.  The  prin. 
cipal  articles  of  export  for  the  years  1^,  1830,  and  1833,  were  as  follows : 


ran. 

AmtMb 

AiAbn. 

JMUMML 

Hbda 

SS: 

ffla. 

irnlM. 

Cifan. 
Anobu. 

law 

1830 
1833 

6,937,390 
7,868,881 
7,634,S53 

3,001,583 
1,798,598 
8,566,359 

74,063 
66,819 
95,786 

9,457 
5,395 
3,997 

99,403 
38.741 
41,536 

79,106 
160,356 
92,475 

167,361 
407,159 
617,713 

This  statement,  however,  is  only  the  custom-house  report,  which  assumes  that  a  box  of 
sugar  weighs  but  15  arrobas,''''  whereas  its  true  weight  is  at  least  16,  and  estimates  the  bagB 
of  coffee  at  150  lbs.,  though  it  is  well  known  that  they  often  exceed  that  limit  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  extent  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  Culn  wiUi  other  countries 
in  the  year  1833. 

CnmtriM.  bnpoftib  Eiporti, 

Spnin 94,013,730 9,713,595 

'•  IJnited  State 4,469,.100 4,384,900 

-'    •     >        •<  Greal  Britain 1,635,178 911.000 

Bpaniah.American  StatM I,37l495 19,680  , 

HanBflTownt 934,375 1,504,190 

'  Pranee 987,980 331,300. 

Havana,  or  the  Havannah,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  the  New  World.  It  once  carried  on  the  whole,  and  still  retains  more  than  twc 
thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  island.  The  harbour  is  admirable,  capable  of  containing  a 
thousand  large  vessels,  and  allowing  them  to  come  close  to  the  quay :  its  narrow  entrance 
has  been  found  disastrous  when  fleets  were  seeking  shelter  from  a  pursuing  enemy.  The 
fortifications,  particularly  the  Moro  and  Punta  castles,  are  remarkably  strong ;  but  in  1762 
they  yielded  to  the  British  fleet,  which  captured  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  about  3,0()0,000Z.  sterling.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  works  have  been  so 
carefully  strengthened  as  to  make  the  place  nearly  impregnable ;  and  during  the  late  war, 
while  the  British  navy  was  generally  so  triumphant,  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
Havannah.  The  arsenal  and  dock-yard  are  also  on  a  large  scale.  The  city  presents  a 
magnificent  appearance  from  the  sea,  its  numerous  spires  being  intermingled  with  lofly  and 
luxuriant  trees.  The  churches  are  handisoine  and  richly  ornamented ;  and  several  private 
mansions  are  reckoned  to  be  worth  above  60,000Z.  each.  The  interior,  however,  for  the 
most  part  consists  of  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded  with  merchandise  and 
wagons,  and  presenting  entirely  the  appearance  of  busy  trade.  Yet  the  alaiincda,  or  public 
walk,  and  the  opera,  on  the  appearance  of  a  favourite  performer,  exhibit  a  gay  and  even 
splendid  aspect  The  recently  constructed  suburbs  are  also  built  in  a  superior  style.  The 
Havannah  has  patriotic  and  literary  societies,  which  are  improving.  Seven  journals  are 
published,  one  of  them  in  English.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1827  was  112.000,  and 
na«  since  considerably  increased. 

Other  tnwns  in  Cuba  have  risen  to  importance,  only  since  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  so 
absurdly  conferred  on  Havana,  has  been  withdrawn.  Matanzas,  about  sixty  miles  east  of 
the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  low  plain  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ii 


*  The  arroba  ia  85  Ibi. 
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BOW  the  aeeond  commercial  town  in  the  island.  The  harbour  is  capacioaa,  mtf  of  acceaa, 
and  Bheltered  fh>ni  all  winds,  except  those  Aum  the  north-oast,  which  are  not  dangferout 
here.  The  population  of  the  place  amounts  to  about  15,000.  In  1880  it  exported  upwards 
of  50,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  nearly  8,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee;  220  vessels  e.itered,  and 
304  left  its  port  in  that  year.  As  the  vicinity  is  rapidly  becoming  nettled  and  brought  under 
cultivation,  its  importance  is  daily  increasing.  Trinidad  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
thriving  places  on  the  island  since  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  its  trade.  It  is  well 
|)u(|t,  and  standing  on  the  southern  shore,  it  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  northers  which 
art-  experiencpd  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Its  harbour  is  capacious,  but  exposed,  and 
itx  commerce  considerable.  Population  12,600.  To  the  west  lies  Xagua,  a  small  town,  but 
having  one  of  the  boat  harbours  in  the  world  formed  by  the  magnificent  bay  of  the  same 
name. 

Puerto  Principe,  situated  in  the  interior,  is  a  poor,  dirty,  and  ill-built  town^  in  a  wet  spot, 
which  in  many  places  is  only  passable  on  raised  footpaths.  Its  inland  trade  is  considerable. 
By  the  census  it  appears  to  have  a  population  of  40,000  inhabitants,  but  its  permanent 
population  is  much  less,  a  great  number  of  the  individuals  registered  here,  having  merely 
retired  into  the  town  fh>m  ute  neighbourhood  during  the  rainy  season.  The  little  town  of 
NnevitoB,  lately  founded  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  northern  coast,  serves  as  its 
port 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  Santiago  de  Cuba,  once  the  capital  of  Cuba.  It  suf- 
fered much  by  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Havana,  but  since  the  opening  of 
its  port  in  1778,  it  has  shared  in  the  genei^  prosperity.  Although  its  harbour  is  one  or  the 
best  in  the  island,  yet  Cuba  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  good  water,  and  its  hot  and  moist 
climate  renders  it  unhealthy.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  built  towns  of  the  colony, 
and  contains  26,740  inhabitants.  Bayamo  or  San  Salvador,  an  old  town  in  the  interior,  has 
a  population  of  7,500  souls.  Its  port  is  the  thriving  little  commercial  town  of  Manzanilio, 
with  3,000  inhabitants.  To  the  west  is  Holguin,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  and  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  Baracoo,  now  much  reduced,  but  remarkable  as  the  first  settle- 
ment formed  by  the  Spaniards  on  this  beautiful  island. 

Porto  Rico  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  smallest  of  the  Great  Antilles,  is  about  100  miles  in  length 
by  36  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficies  of  4,000  square  miles.  Although  inferior  to 
none  of  the  islands  in  fertility  and  general  importance,  it  was  long  neglected  by  Spain,  and 
antil  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  its  wealth  was  derived  entirely  from  its  woods 
and  pastures.  But  since  it  has  shared  the  same  liberal  policy  that  has  been  extended  to 
Cuba,  and  reaped  the  same  advantages  from  the  agitations  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  sister  colonies,  it  has  exhibited  the  same  remarkable  picture  of  prosperity 
with  the  larger  island.  Porto  Rico  is  traversed  by  a  lofty  mountain  ridge,  which  in  the 
eastern  part  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4,000  feet ;  on  each  side  of  this  central  ridge  lie 
rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  well  watered  and  well  wooded,  below  which  stretch  the  fertile 
plains  that  contain  the  thriving  agricultural  and  commercial  towns.  In  1778,  the  population 
was  70,278,  and  in  1830,  according  to  the  official  returns,  it  was  323,838 ;  of  this  number 
only  34,240  were  slaves,  127,287  were  free  coloured  persons,  and  162,311  whites.  The  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  coloured  roturiers,  and  the  whites  are  in 
the  habit  of  intermixing  freely  with  the  people  of  colour.  According  to  Col.  Flinter,  the 
produce  of  the  island  in  1830,  was  46,441,920  lbs.  of  sugar,  1,507,569  gallons  of  molasses, 
1,216,500  gallons  of  rum,  28,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  34,640  quintals  of  cured  tobacco,  &c. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  70,130  head  of  cattle,  52,970  horses,  25,087  swine,  &c.  The 
exports  are  sugar  and  coffee,  with  cattle,  tobacco,  rum,  cotton,  &c. ;  the  imports  are  tlie 
same  as  those  of  Cuba.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about  3,000,000  dollars,  of 
exports  4,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  ore  in  American  bottoms ;  of  58,526  tons,  the  ton- 
nage arrived  in  1830,  29,906  was  American,  and  1.5,163  Spanish. 

The  capital,  Puerto  Rico  or  San  Juan,  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  town  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  with  a  deep,  safe,  and  capacious  har^ur.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
tains about  30,000  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  are  small ;  Mayaguez  and  Aguadilla  on 
the  west  coast,  Ponce  and  Guayama  on  the  southern,  and  Faxardo,  arc  the  principal  ports. 
The  little  island  of  Bieque  or  Crab  Island,  lying  off  the  eastern  coast,  is  claimed  by  Great 
Britain. 

SvBSBCT.  3. — French  Islands,      v 

The  possessions  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war,  were 
more  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  exports  from  St  Domingo  alone  amount* 
ed  to  2.5,000,000  dollars.  That  valuable  island  is  now  entirely  lost  to  her.  During  the 
late  war  all  her  islands  were  captured,  and  she  ceased  to  exist  as  a  colonial  power.  At  tha 
peace,  Marlinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  restored,  and,  with  Cayenne,  form  territories  of  con- 
siderable value  and  capability.  Their  progress,  however,  was  of  course  checked  during  the 
period  when  they  were  under  foreign  occupation,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rapir 
even  since  the  restoration.    The  anti-commercial  system  introduced  by  Napoleon,  and  even 
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the  prepoiteroua  attempt  to  raiae  sugar  in  France  out  or  the  beet-root,  have  not  ceaaed  their 
operatioitt. 

Martinico  or  Martinique,  as  compared  with  the  other  Leaaer  Antilles,  is  a  larffe  and  fine 
ialand,  aboiit  iifly  miles  in  len^h  and  sixteen  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  generally  broken 
into  hillocks,  and  in  the  centre  rise  three  lofty  mountains,  the  streams  descending  from 
which  copiously  water  the  island.  The  progress  of  Martinique  ;took  place  between  1700 
and  1T32,  durins  which  period  the  negro  population  increased  fVom  14,000  to  T6,000.  The 
English,  when  tney  took  it  a  socond  time  in  1809,  found  next  year  a  population  of  9fl,413. 
The  census  of  1827  gave  101,005,  of  which  0937  were  whites,  10,786  free  coloured,  hwI 
81,182  slaves.  The  annual  imports  from  France  amount  to  about  12,000,000  francs ;  the 
exports  to  that  country,  to  20,000,000.  Fort  Royal,  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  courti 
of  justice,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  7000  inhabitants ,  but  the  chief  trade  centres  in  St 
Pierre,  the  largest  place  in  Martinico  and  in  all  French  America.  Its  excellent  road  has 
rendered  it  an  entrepdt  of  the  trade  of  the  mother-country  with  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
It  has  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Guadaloujpe  is  a  larger  island,  bebg  fitom  fifty  to  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty-five  brnad. 
It  consists,  m  fact,  of  two  islands,  since  a  channel,  from  thirty  to  eighty  yards  brood,  crosses 
the  narrow  isthmus  by  which  its  eastern  and  western  portions  are  united.  The  weBtern, 
called  Basseterre,  notwithstanding  tlie  name  (which  is  derived  from  its  position  with  re^rd 
to  the  trade-wind,)  contains  a  chain  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  one  of  which  diBpluyg 
■ome  volcanic  phenomena,  omitting  volumes  of  smoke,  with  occasional  sparks  of  fire.  How- 
ever, ite  plains  arc  copiously  watered  and  firuitfiil.  The  eastern  division,  called  Grande 
Terre,  is  more  flat,  and  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  progress  of  Guadaloupe 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Martinico,  though  slower.  In  1755  it  contained  50,800 
inhabitanto;  in  1812  these  had  increased  to  114,000.  In  1827  the  population  was  fo'jnd  to 
be  135,516,  of  which  17,237  were  whites,  16,705  free  coloured,  101,564  slaves.  Animal 
value  of  the  exports,  26,650,000  fi-ancs;  of  the  imports,  12,000,000.  Basseterre,  on  tlie 
part  of  the  island  bearing  that  name,  ranks  as  the  capital ;  but  having  a  bad  harbour,  is  sup- 

E)rted  merely  by  the  residence  of  government,  and  has  not  more  than  9000  inhabitants. 
ointe-A-Pttre,  on  the  eastern  side,  or  rather  at  the  junction  of  the  two,  carries  on  almost 
all  the  trade,  and  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  The  islands  of  Marie-Galante,  the 
Saintes,  and  Deseada,  are  appendages  to  Guadaloupe,  of  little  importance. 

Cayenne,  or  French  Guiana,  is  an  extensive  tract  belonging  to  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, but  which,  for  reasons  already  stated,  we  shall  here  consider  in  connection  with  the 
West  Indies.  Cayenne  Proper  consista  of  an  alluvial  island  about  eighteen  miles  lonjr  and 
ten  broad,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  but  the  term  is  applied  gene- 
rally to  a  coast  about  500  miles  in  length,  having  Dutch  Guiana  on  the  west,  and  Portu- 
guese or  rather  Brazilian  Guiana  on  the  east;  but  the  limita  of  the  latter  are  disputed  to 
the  extent  of  120  miles,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  occasioned  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
by  the  terms  Yapock  and  Oyapock ;  and  the  Brazilians,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  con- 
tmue  to  occupy  the  coast  as  far  as  the  latter  river.  Cayenne  is  an  alluvial  swampy  re^rjon, 
covered  with  majestic  forests.  The  trees  astonish  Europeans,  not  only  by  their  prodigious 
size,  but  by  their  great  variety ;  M.  Noyer  having  counted  no  less  than  259  that  were  ^tted 
for  human  use.  Fine  aromatics,  unknown  to  the  other  regions  of  the  west,  have  been  cul- 
tivated there  with  success.  The  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  most  pungent  and  delicate  kind  of 
that  spice ;  and  the  clove,  long  supposed  exclusively  attached  to  the  Moluccas,  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  a  part  of  the  consumption  of  Europe  is  supplied  from  Cayenne.  The 
natural  advantages  of  this  colony  are  very  great  The  cutting  down  of  these  noble  woods 
would  afibrd  the  material  of  a  valuable  timber  trade,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared  would  be 
fit  for  Bugar  and  every  kind  of  West  India  produce.  Yet  the  tract  is  cultivated  in  only  a 
few  scattered  patchey,  not  exceeding  in  nil  10,000  acres.  Serious  obstacles  are  indeed  pie- 
eented  by  the  pestilential  vapours  exhaled  from  these  dork  woods  and  marshes.  In  a  sett. ft- 
ment  on  a  great  scale,  attempted  at  Kourou  in  1703,  no  less  than  13,000  persons  perisjind, 
so  that  the  deportation  to  Cayenne  of  deputies  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party,  durintr  the 
revolution,  was  inflicted  as  conveying  almost  a  sentence  of  death.  Yet,  if  due  precautions 
were  used,  and  the  woods  cleared,  it  would  probably  be  as  healtliy  as  any  other  gett|pme>it 
in  this  quarter.  The  population  of  Cayenne  in  1830  amounted  to  25,250,  of  whom  19,'2fi0 
were  slaves,  and  3786  whites.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  to  France  is  2,500,000 
francs;  of  imports,  1,800,000.  Cayenne  is  a  small  town,  neatly  built  of  wood,  with  a  spa- 
citiuti  and  commodious  road,  and  a  population  of  3000.  Kourou,  Sinnamaree,  La  Mana,  and 
Oyapock,  are  small  settlemente  scattered  along  the  coast. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Dutch,  Swedigh,  and  Danish  Islands. 

The  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  when  compared  with  their  easleru 

colonial  empire,  appear  exceedingly  limited.     Their  only  islands  are  St.  Eustatia,  Saba,  and 

Ciiracoa.     Tho  first  two  are  small  isles  lying  immediately  north  of  St.  Christopher's :  St. 

Eustatia  consist*  almost  entirely  of  the  sloping  sides  of  one  high  conical  hill,  terminating  in 
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It  ii,  however,  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  abounds  particularly  with 
tobacco ;  alw  in  cattle  and  poultry,  of  which  it  aflorda  a  aurplus  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 


1  rocky  iummit 

tobacco;  also  in .~  ^ —  ,^».w,,  «.  ^...^.. .,  ...v.^>  .  .„.,,.,..  ~  ^.^  ..v,.g..^„....ii  .o.^..^... 

The  capital  i»  well  fortified,  and  forma  a  species  of  entrep6t  both  of  regular  and  contraband 
truilo.  'i'l>e  pupulalion  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  20,(H)0 ;  that  of  the  town  at  6(XN).  Saba, 
only  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  destitute  of  a  harbour,  is  a  pleasant  island,  but  of  no  com- 
uieicial  value.  The  Dutch  participate  with  Franco  the  small  island  of  St.  Martin,  valuable 
almost  solely  for  its  salt-works.  Curacoa  is  a  larger  island,  far  'o  the  west  of  the  others, 
and  only  about  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  Spanish  main.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  ten  broad ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  arid  and  u  ifertile,  and  its  importance 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  contraband  trade  which  its  situat  on  enabled  it  to  carry  on, 
while  the  continent  was  exclusively  possessed  by  Spain,  and  itudiously  shut  against  the 
lenseU  of  other  countries.  Sinco  Colombia  became  independe'it,  and  throw  open  her  porta 
to  all  nations,  Curacoa  haa  sunk  into  a  secondary  station.  Williamstadt,  ita  capital,  now< 
;vcr,  with  a  fine  harbour,  has  still  a  considerable  trade,  arl  a  population  of  HOOO. 

Surinam,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  constitutes  the  most  important  port  of  the  Dutch  west- 
ern poiMetfsions.  Dutch  Guiana  formerly  included  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo;  but 
B'ltain  having  in  the  last  war  captured  these  three  districts,  her  capital  was  employed  with 
such  advantage  in  improving  them,  that  she  determined,  at  the  peace,  on  retaining  them, 
and  left  to  Holland  only  the  larger  but  less  valuable  territory  of  Surinam  Proper.  Thia 
coast,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Guiana,  is  flat  and  alluvial,  and  is  traversed  by  several  broad 
rivers,  coming  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  That  of  Surinam  has  a  channel 
about  four  miles  wide,  but  shallow  and  rocky,  navigfable  only  for  boats.  The  Dutch,  since 
thoy  regained  possession  of  it,  have  made  very  considerable  efforts  for  its  improvement,  and 
it  is  decidedly  rising  in  importance.  Paramaribo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  affords 
excellent  anchorage  for  vessels,  is  a  considerable  town,  well  built  of  wood,  and  arranged  in 
regular  streets,  adorned  with  fine  trees.  Its  commerce,  though  now  surpassed  by  that 
carried  on  in  English  Guiana,  is  considerable,  and  supports  a  population  of  18,000  or  20,000 
persons. 

The  Danes  have  three  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  the 
principal  one,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Virgin  Islands :  it  has  a  surface  of  eighty-one  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  84,000,  all  slaves,  except  2500  whites  and  1200  free 
coloured.  It  is  productive,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  in  the  usual  West  Indian  articles. 
Christiansted,  the  capital,  has  5000  inhabitants.  St  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  is 
of  little  importance,  unless  as  a  favourable  station  for  introducing  into  the  other  islands 
those  goods  which  the  great  states  have  declared  contraband.  St.  Thomas,  the  capital,  with 
an  active  trade  and  3^90  inhabitants,  contains  about  half  of  the  population  of  the  island. 
6t.  John's,  another  of  the  same  group,  is  very  small,  and  only  noted  for  its  excellent  har- 
bour. 

The  Swedes  have' only  one  small  island,  St  Bartholomew,  situated  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  St.  Christopher's.  It  is  not  quite  twenty-five  square  miles  in  extent,  and  is  generally 
described  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  though  an  eye-witness  assures  us  that  neither  of 
these  characters  can  apply  to  it  Gustavia,  the  capital,  acquired  considerable  wealth  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  it  continued  long  to  be  almost  the  only  neutral  port  in  these  seas.   , 

SvBSEOT.  5. — Hayti. 

Hayti,  now  an  independent  negro  republic,  forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting 
portions  of  the  New  World.  It  is  a  very  fine  island,  situated  between  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Rico,  about  450  miles  in  length,  and  110  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  28,000  square 
miles.  In  the  centre  rises  the  lofty  range  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  of  which  the  peak  of 
La  Serrania  rises  to  the  height  of  9000,  and  that  of  La  Sella  to  7000  feet  These  moun- 
tains are  covered  nearly  to  the  summit  with  vegetation  and  noble  woods,  and  from  them 
descend  numerous  streams,  which,  uniting  in  four  large  rivere,  bestow  extreme  fertility  on 
the  plains  beneath.  The  prmcipal  productions  of  the  island  are,  in  the  west  and  south, 
coffee,  the  sugar-cane  (which  is  chiefly  emploved  in  the  making  of  tafiia,  the  ordinary  rum 
of  the  country),  and  cotton ;  in  the  north,  coAbe,  the  splendid  sugar  estates  about  the  Cape 
having  been  mostly  abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses ;  in  the  east  cattle  with  some 
tobacco.  Mahogany  and  Campeachy  wood,  Guiac  or  Lignumvitie,  Braziletto,  honey,  wax, 
and  fruits  are  also  important  articles  of  production.  Thia  was  the  first  large  island  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  who  landed  there  on  the  5th  of  December,  1492,  and  made  it  under 
the  name  of  Hispaniola,  the  seat  of  his  firat  colony.  That  great  man,  however,  soon  lost 
all  control  over  the  Spanish  adventurers,  who  gave  full  scope  to  their  cruelty  and  rapacity. 
The  gold,  which  was  then  found  in  considerable  abundance,  formed  the  chief  object  of 
tiieir  avidity;  and  the  unhappy  natives,  forced  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  otherwise  inhu- 
manly treated,  were  in  the  end  completely  exterminated.  The  gold  being  in  some  degree 
exhausted,  and  its  amount  completely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  Hispaniola, 
vailed  now  St  Domingo,  was  in  a  great  degree  neglected.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
*enth  century,  a  daring  band  of  French  buccaneers  established  themselves  in  the  western  * 
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districts:  They  were  owned  and  supported  by  the  French  {jfovemment,  which  ultimateljr 
became  possessed  of  this  part  of  the  island.  Its  progress  was  at  first  checked  by  the  injudi- 
cious  restraints  of  an  exclusive  company ;  but  a  more  liberal  policy  being  adopted  in  1722, 
it  rapidly  advanced  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  altogether  unprecedented.  Though  forming 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  island,  it  tkr  surpassed  in  opulence  not  only  the  Spanish  part, 
but  the  whole  Spanish  West  Indies. 

The  French  revolution  caused  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  state  of  HaytL  In  1791 
the  Assembly  caused  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  island  their  favourite  doctrine,  that  all 
men  were  free  and  equal.  This  proclamation  gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  contest 
between  the  white  and  the  fi^e  coloured  population.  But  while  these  parties  were  contend- 
ing for  the  application  of  the  principle,  the  slaves  felt  that  it  applied  also  to  them.  They 
rose  in  a  body,  massacred  or  drove  out  the  other  two  classes,  and  became  entire  masters  of 
French  St  Domingo.  This  revolution,  with  the  excesses  which  accompanied  it,  soon  ended, 
like  other  revolutions,  in  a  military  despotism,  which  was  established  in  1806  by  Dessalines, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  James  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christophe,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, who  named  himself  Henry  I.,  hereditiiry  king  of  Hayti.  Mer.ntime,  however,  the 
republic  of  Hayti  was  established  in  another  part  of  the  island,  under  the  presidency,  fa^t 
of  Petion,  and  then  of  Boyer.  Henry,  harassed  by  attacks  from  this  and  other  quarters, 
ended  his  life  by  suicide  in  1820.  Boyer  then,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  operations,  not  only 
extended  his  sway  over  all  the  French  part  of  the  island,  but  annexed  to  it  also  that  belong- 
ing to  Spain  (1822) ;  so  that  the  whole  is  now  comprehended  in  the  republic  of  Hayti. 
Prance  in  180,3  made  strong  efforts  to  regain  this  valuable  island,  but  without  success.  .V 
length,  on  the  17th  of  April,  182.'},  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  she  acknowledged  tiio 
independence  of  Hayti,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  large  sum  of  l>'iO,000,000  francs,  to  be 
paid  in  five  annual  instalments. 

An  independent  ne^  state  was  thus  established  in  Hayti ;  but  the  people  have  not  de- 
rived all  the  benefits  which  they  sanguinely  expentpH,  Released  from  their  former  compul- 
sory toil,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  subject  themselves  to  the  restraints  of  regular  industry. 
The  first  abaalute  rulers  made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  overcome  the  indolence  which 
soon  began  to  display  itself.  The  Code  Rural  directed  that  the  labourer  should  fix  himself 
on  a  certain  estate,  which  he  was  never  afterwards  to  quit  without  a  passport  from  the  go 
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vernment.  Hia  houra  of  labour  and  real  were  fixed  by  atatute.  The  whip,  at  flrat  permitted, 
wnx  ultimately  prohibited ;  but  oa  every  military  officer  waa  allowed  to  chaatiae  with  a  thick 
rniie,  and  almoat  every  proprietor  hela  a  commiaaion,  the  labourer  waa  not  much  relieved. 
By  those  nieana  Mr.  MMJcenxie  auppoaea  that  the  produce  of  1806  waa  raiaed  to  about  a 
Ihird  of  that  of  1760.  But  auch  violent  reffulationa  could  not  continue  to  be  enforced  amid 
the  Kucceodinff  agitationa,  and  under  a  republican  ritfime.  Almost  all  trace*  of  laborioua 
culture  were  aoon  obliterated :  larse  traota,  which  had  been  one  entire  mgtLT'gtaAen,  pre> 
gentcd  now  only  a  few  acattered  pTantationa.  The  export  of  auyar,  which  in  1806  had  beea 
47,51<),5:)1  Iba.,  amounted  in  1826  to  2030  Iba.  Coffee,  which  continued  to  bo  a  ataple  produo* 
tion,  waa  aiao  much  diminiahed.  The  only  indemnification  which  the  people  aouffht  waa  in 
the  eaHy  taak  of  cutting  down  the  foreata  of  mahogany  and  campeach^  wood,  wiiich  were 
fbund  of  greater  value  than  had  been  auppoaed.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  viewing  the  extrema 
fertility  of  the  aoil  and  climate,  and  the  contented  inddeuce  of  the  inhabitanta,  waa  atruck 
with  extreme  deapondence  na  to  their  ever  making  any  improvement.  The  alighteat  labour 
b  sufficient  to  aecure  aubsiatence ;  the  adulta  wear  merely  auch  portiona  of  dreaa  aa  decency 
most  abaolutely  requires,  while  the  children  of  both  aexea  have  no  covering  whatever.  11 
would  appear,  however,  that  Hayti  had  reached  ita  utmost  point  of  depreaaion,  and  was  be- 
ginning, aflcr  the  example  of  its  induatrioua  neighbours,  to  avail  itself^  of  its  great  natural 
advantagCB.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  ex> 
porta  ot^ coffee,  cotton,  mahogany,  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
thing  precise  in  regard  to  the  population  of  Hayti.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  about  600,000 
before  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  of  1791 ;  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  which 
followed,  accompanied  by  extensive  emigrations,  and  the  aubeequent  y/m  between  the  dif- 
ferent  powers  that  established  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  must  have  very 
considerably  diminished  this  number ;  yet  Humboldt  estimates  the  population,  in  1623,  at 
8UO,000 ;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  probability  in  the  statement  of^  MoUien,  who  rates  il 
at  less  than  600,000.  The  value  of  the  exports,  in  1632,  was  |i3,800,000;  of  imports. 
t4,lf)0,0OO;  entered,  350  ahips  of  48,396  tons;  left,  386  stiips  of  46,146  tons;  the  number 
of  American  vessels  much  exceeding  those  trading  under  any  other  flag.  The  great  article 
of  export  was  coffee  to  the  amount  of  42,476,800  lbs.,  and  the  value  of  $3,326,000 ;  other 
articles  were  mahogany  and  carapeachy  wood  of  the  valuo  of  $400,000 ;  cotton,  $124,000 ; 
tobacco,  $65,000,  £c.  The  imports  are  flour,  salt  provisions,  lumber,  &c.,  from  the  United 
States;  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactured  articles,  fVom  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Germany ;  wines,  jewellery,  &c.,  fVom  France. 

The  ffovernment  of  Hayti  is  professedly  republican,  but  it  has  been  well  described  as 
practically  a  military  democracy.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  President,  who  holds 
the  place  for  life.  There  is  a  Senate,  consisting  of  24  members,  named  for  life  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  fh)m  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  President  The  Representa- 
tives are  chosen  for  the  term  of  six  years  by  the  parishes,  but  the  body  of  the  people  takes 
but  little  interest  in  the  elections.  The  President  proposes  the  laws  and  financial  arrange- 
ments, which  are  acceded  to  with  little  discussion.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  about 
$1,500,(X)0;  the  expenditure  is  considerably  more.  The  ormy  amounts  to  45,000  men.  The 
religion  of  the  Haytians  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the  subject, 
and  the  state  of  morals  is  described  as  exceedingly  bad ;  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Whites 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  landed  property,  or  to  carry  arms. 

Hayti  has  been  divided  into  six  departments,  named,  chiefly  after  their  positions.  West, 
South,  Artibonite,  North,  North-east,  South-east.  The  last  two  comprehend  the  part  lately 
poi'sessed  by  the  Spaniards.  Port  au  Prince,  in  the  department  of  the  West,  is  the  capital, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  trade.  It  has  a  secure  and  excellent  roadstead,  bnt  the  country  around 
is  marshy,  and,  during  the  summer,  very  unhealthy.  The  city  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  its 
streets  unpaved,  and  containing  no  remarkable  edificee.  The  population  may  be  from  12,000 
to  15,000.  Petit  Goave  or  Pesqueno  Goave,  and  Jacmel,  are  small  towns  in  the  same  de- 
partment, with  good  harbours  and  some  trade.  Cape  Haytien,  formerly  Cape  Fran^ais  or 
Cape  Henry,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  established  by  Chris- 
tophe,  is  better  built,  with  well-paved  streets,  and  some  handsome  squares,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,000.  Near  it  is  the  citadel,  constructed  at  vast  expense  on  the  top  of  u 
mountain,  as  a  place  of  security  for  himself  and  his  treasures. 

Les  Cayes,  in  the  department  of  the  South,  the  scat  of  an  ephemeral  government,  which 
sprung  up  during  the  disturbances,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  flourishing  trade ;  but  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  August  ISJJl.  Jereinie,  in  this  department  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  In  the  department  of  Artibonite  is  Gonaives,  a  small  town  with  a  good 
hnrbour.    St  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  presents  the  remains 
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arMQinna  o&thed^-  "  Inrnrp  aroAruil.  houses  in  ireneral 
commodious  and  well  built ;  but  it  has  been  long  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  is  not  supposed  to 
contain  now  above  10,000  inhabitants.  Higuey,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  is  a  cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage.  In  the  department  of  the  North-east  is  Santiago,  which  was 
'\parly  ruined  by  the  devastations  of  the  servile  war. 
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Thi  republic  of  Uuatnmala,  or  Uuulitrmin  ccupyinf;  the  narrow  tract  betwe»ii  thcU; 
great  maatw*  of  thn  continont,  has,  in  virtuu  ut'  it*  poaition,  aaaunied  the  title  of  ike  IJniiti 
State*  qf  CnntrtU  America. 

Heot.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aapeet. 

Onateinnia  la  bounded  on  ttie  aouth  ^nst  by  the  province  of  Veraffua,  belonmnif  tn  the 
rep  'in  of  New  Grenada ;  on  tho  north  uiid  north-eaat  by  the  Mexican  States  of  Chinpn,  Vu. 
catan,  .  nd  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  hy  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  forms  a  sort  of  cxtendnd  isthmus,  reaching  ftotn  north-west  to  aouth-eait, 
between  6°  and  17°  N.  lat.,  and  82°  and  06°  W.  long.  Measured  by  an  oblique  line  fVotn 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  it  may  be  10.V)  miles  in  length ;  but  the  breadth,  from  lei  to 
sea,  nowhere  exceeds  5(N),  and  in  some  places  is  only  100  miles.  The  BurfHce  has  been 
estimated  at  200,000  squarp  miles,  which,  though  it  appears  small  when  compared  with  the 
other  American  states,  is  nearly  double  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  Hurfaco  of  Guatemala  does  not  display  that  lofly  and  rugged  character  which  gene 
rall^  marks  the  neighbouring  portions  of  tne  American  continent.  The  chain  of  the  Andc 
which  raises  such  a  tremendous  snowy  barrier  through  the  greater  pert  of  the  cont',:'  u,, 
■inks  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama  into  a  mere  rocky  dike,  connecting  North  and  South  Ame^ 
rica.  Near  Nicaragua,  it  seems  to  become  little  more  than  an  insensible  ridge,  sluping  down 
to  the  shores  of  the  opposite  oceans.  Proceeding  north-west,  it  soon  rises  and  presents  to 
the  Pacific  a  lofly  range,  in  which  Humboldt  and  Arago  have  counted  twenty-<<ne  volcanoes, 
partly  burning  and  partly  extinct.  The  loftiest,  called  the  volcano  of  Guatemala,  being  co- 
vered with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year,  cannot  be  much  less  than  10,000  feet  nigfh. 
Hence  Guatemala,  though  it  does  not  present  a  continuous  table-land,  like  Mexico,  has  h];;h 
mountain  valleys,  enjoying  a  cool  and  agreeable  air,  and  producing  the  grain  and  the  fhiiti 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  eastern  part,  swelling  somewhat  into  the  form  of  a  penimula, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Poyais,  and  the  Mosquito  shore,  consists  of  a  vast  and  savige 
forest,  beat  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  occupied  by  rude  and  unsubdued  Indians. 

The  waters  which  descend  from  the  Andes  of  Guatemala  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the  op- 
posite oceans,  and  do  not  swell  into  rivrs  .jf  any  importance;  but  there  is  one  grand  aque- 
ous feature,  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  *')0  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth,  and  having 
almost  throughout  a  depth  of  ten  iktiioms.  Numerous  streams,  flowing  fVom  different  quar- 
ters, form  this  great  body  of  watci,  which  has  only  one  outlet  in  the  river  San  Juan,  which 
flows  from  it  into  the  Atlantic.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  diveraified  and  adorned  with 
sm^ll  islands,  in  one  of  which  is  a  volcanic  mountain.  It  communicates  by  a  navigable 
channel  of  26  miles,  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Leon,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  it,  and  is  60  miles  long,  by  30  broad. 

•' •'"         "  Sbot.  n. — Natural  Oeographff. 

There  is  nothing  known,  under  this  head,  byr  which  Guatemala  can  be  distinguished  firom 
the  bordering  countries  of  Mexico  and  Colombia. 

Skct.  III. — Historical  and  Potiticid  Qeografhy. 

The  history  of  Guatemala,  and  the  country  itself,  were  less  kn  ^m  tb  !i  nny  other  part  of 
America,  till  recent  events  brought  tli  i  into  notice.  Yet  it"  y^ynh-  '<!  i,nr,  in  mnr 
respects,  worthy  of  enquiry.  The  ancient  Guatemalans  evide*  ;.  jhi  >.  a  civilisntioa 
derived  from  and  rivalling  that  of  Mexico.  The  palace  of  Quit. i .  >  i^uid  to  be  comparable 
in  magnificence  to  that  of  Mitla.  In  the  depth  of  forests  have  been  found  ancient  cities, 
containing  monuments  similar  in  grandeur  and  ornament  to  the  teocallii  of  Mexico,  and  on 
wtiose  walls  are  found  figures  and  other  representations  well  executed  in  bas-relief.  The 
Tii'ei  who  preceded  the  Aztecs,  as  rulers  that  civilised  Mexico,  appear  to  have  been 
driyre:i  iilh wards,  and  to  have  settled  in  Guatemala.  The  resistance  to  Alvarado,  sent  in 
''"■ti^j;  to  conquer  this  country,  was  vigorous,  and  even  such  as  to  render  the  issue 
1.  lU  t'ul.  "^^er  the  conquest,  Guatemala  was  erected  into  an  audiencia,  with 
'■i,l  lopf.n^!3n;!9  on  the  viceroy  of  Mexico ;  but  as  it  did  not,  permanently  at  least, 
aiUt!!-,  and  its  pwace  was  chiefly  sent  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  it  was  very 
little  h'Mn'i  of  a  J^lurope,  till  ti>«  general  crash  of  the  Spenish  power.  Guateinala  then  bUu 
denly  erected  hsrself  into  an  independent  state;  and  Mexico,  which  at  first  made  great 
eflbrts  to  retain  her  as  a  province,  finding  her  determination  immutable,  very  wisely,  and 
with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  yielded  the  point 
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Bsor.  IV. — Prodvcine  Induttry. 

The  pnxliiotive  qutlitiM  of  Ouaieniala  arc,  if  potwihlf.  Rup<>rior  even  to  thniie  ot  oth«r 
Ciwntrit^  in  the  fhiitftil  cliinatea  of  America.  Mke  Mexico,  ii  yield*  in  ditlomnt  r^ifiona, 
tnii  Ht  *"">"  diitanees  fVom  each  other,  all  the  .m  '<os  of  tVuii  ait,|  ifmin  peculiar  to  the 
impical  anil  temperate  tone*.  Of  fViiilii,  scverikl  of  llii!  inoBt  valnnbli'  tic  produced  in  the 
liiuliiwt  |)erf»cti(in.  The  indiffu,  which  fiirniH  large  a  jmri  '  Mic  commerce  of  Mexico,  i* 
gliiiuHt  entirely  OuatPiniilnn.  The  cacar  of  iSu.nfMiMro  ia  mikI  lu  U*  tlio  very  fineat  in  Uio 
world,  though  it  ia  cultivated  on  too  uniall  n  icale  to  enter  much  into  the  irH'iket  of  Europe. 
Vanillni  however,  the  other  injfrcdiunt  of  chocolate,  ia  pn.'Mired  to  a  (preal  exte>ii  *"rmn  tnw 
quirtnr.  Hu((ar,  cotton,  cochineal,  maho|fany,  and  dye-w(x>^  f<,  are  olao  exported.  Th<  rr  irA 
minul'ucturoa  of  cotton  and  porcelain,  aome  of  them  flne,  but  only  for  internal  conaumption; 
uhI  the  titbrica  in  wrouglit  sold  and  ailver  are  aaid  to  poaoeaa  great  merit.  Aa  to  conimeroe, 
Ouitcmnl'i  lah  Mn  under  the  diaadvantage  of  not  havinv  on  either  ocean  a  per'  capabl*  of 
receiving  '  ""lii  ahipii ;  and  ita  commoditiea  have  to  bear  a  neevy  bnd-carriage,  and  a  Guutini^ 
»f    >  >  I,  ;'  re  I  ley  arrive  at  Vera  Cruz. 

0  .:  i»..     r ,  ■  iiida  in  mines,  particularly  of  ailver ;  aome  of  which  have  been  undertaken 

y  an  .  ^i  gliih  ompanv,  in  the  expectation  of  their  proving  productive;  but  the  reeult  »t  y«t 
inr ' '  I'n.  In  Uueaaltenango  ia  found  very  flne  aulphur,  of  which  the  Rpaniarda  availed 
(tiem.  !  tia  to  renew  their  supplies  of  gunpowder  at  the  time  of  the  conuiieit. 

Caualb  are  naturally  an  undertaking  bcpnd  the  infknt  resources  of  Ouatemak ;  but  one 
ii  in  cnntcmplation,  which,  if  executed,  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  work  of  this 
kind  on  the  globe.  This  is  a  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Faciflc,  so  as  to  enable  blu- 
ropeHi  vessels  to  reach  China  and  parts  of  India  by  an  easier  and  more  direct  course.  The 
iithmuies  of  Panam&  and  Darien,  trom  their  very  small  breadth,  naturally  claim  thr  flrst 
ittention ;  but  oa  a  considerable  ridge  traversed  them,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  douh'ful,  a 
rail-rood  seema  to  be  more  suited  to  the  face  of  things  there.  The  isthmus  of  Tehuant  jwc, 
ind  the  interval  between  the  rivers  Atrato  and  Ban  Juan,  in  Chocd,  appear  to  be  level  but 
the  distance  is  too  great  to  admit  of  more  than  a  canal  of  small  navigation,  which  w<  uld, 
doubtless,  have  ita  use.  But  the  grand  oceanic  canal,  which  would  cause  a  revolution  in  the 
commercial  world,  will,  probably,  be  undertaken  from  the  Ijake  of  Nicaragua,  navigable  i>r 
the  largest  veasels,  which  communicatca  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  b  tn 
Joan,  and  is  separated  fVom  the  Paciflc  by  an  interval  of  frnrn  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  u 
breadth,  'hrough  which  it  aeems  certain  that  a  good  level  could  be  found.  To  exccuti-, 
therefore,  a  canal  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Caledonian,  is,  even  at  present,  completely  within 
the  reach  of  human  skill  and  resources.  It  is  an  undertaking,  indeed,  which  does  not  belonc 
to  the  government  within  whose  limits  it  is  placed;  and,  though  the  capitalists  of  North 
America  or  Europe  would  find  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  fund^  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Central  America  is  scarcely  yet  so  settled,  that  they  might  look  forward  with  fUU  conii* 
dence  to  compensation  for  the  large  advances  which  would  be  necessary. 

Sbot.  V. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  cannot  be  considered  as  well  ascertained.    An  official  census,  in  1778, 

Eve  707^000 ;  but  this  has  been  shown  by  Juarros  to  have  been  very  incomplete.  Hum- 
Idt,  during  his  stay  in  Mexico,  saw  official  documents  which  carried  it  to  1,200,000;  ond 
Torrento  and  other  writers  well  acquainted  with  the  country  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not 
fall  short  of  2,000,000.  \bout  one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  Indians,  one-fifth  whites, 
and  three-tenths  mixed  r»cee.    There  are  no  negroes  in  the  country^ 

'''he  character  of  the  Guatemalans  does  not  probably  differ  materially  ftom  that  of  the 
other  Spanish  Americans,  though  it  is  praised  by  Juarros  as  presenting  a  favourable  speci- 
men; and,  perhaps,  their  obscurity  may  have  shielded  them  from  much  of  the  degrading 
oppression  felt  in  other  quarters.  He  represents  them  as  docile,  humane,  courteous,  liberal, 
alfable  to  strangers,  and  only  liable  to  the  charges  of  pusillanimity  and  indolence.  A  con- 
■iderable  patriotic  spirit  was  shown  by  the  institution,  in  1795,  of  a  society  of  Friends  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  the  view  of  promoting  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  but,  after  having  carried  on 
operations  with  great  spirit  for  five  years,  they  were  suppressed  in  1800  by  an  arbitrary 
mandate  of  the  sovemmenL  An  university  was  established  in  1788,  whose  pretensions 
were  at  flrst  connned  ro  Hcholutic  learning ;  but  mathematics  and  experimental  philosophy 
have  since  been  introdi-oed.  Sculpture  is  said  to  be  carried  to  greater  excellence  in  Gua* 
Imala  than  in  ai     .thei  part  of  the  New  World. 

The  govemmeni  is  fe(i<>ral  republican  in  its  form  being  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  A  federal  congress,  composed  of  a  senate  ai  I  house  of  representatives,  chosen  the 
latter  by  the  people,  the  former  by  the  states,  and  a  president,  also  chosen  by  the  popular 
vote,  manage  the  general  concerns  of  the  confederacy.  Each  state  has  its  respective  legis- 
lature and  executive  chief  for  the  adinini.-<tretion  of  itq  domestic  af&ira. 
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Skct.  VL — liocal  Oeographff. 

The  territory  of  the  republic,  to|;ether  with  the  present  Mexican  state  Chiapas,  formed 
the  Spanish  captaincy-general  of  Guaternala  until  1821,  when  it  was  incorporated  with' 
Mexico.  On  t^ie  fall  of  Iturbide,  in  1824,  it  seperated  itself  from  the  latter,  and  constituted 
itself  an  independent  republic,  under  the  title  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central  America, 
'l^he  confederacy  consists  of  five  states,  and  a  federal  district,  as  follows. 


RipiiWin.  Capilili. 

Guatemala 800,000 Old  Guatemala 

Ban  Salvador 350,000 San  Salvador 

Honduras 350.000 Comavagua 

1  Ooata  Rica 130,000 Ban  Jiian 

Nicaragua 330,000  Leon 

Federal  District,  New  Guatemala. 

Guatemala  Proper  is  the  central  province,  comprising  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  moan- 
tains,  and  the  slope  downwards  from  them  to  the  sea.  It  is  here  that  the  great  variety  of 
climate  and  productions  appears,  and  that  the  latter  are  in  the  highest  perfection.  What  is 
strictly  called  the  valley  of  Guatemala  consists  properly  of  nine  valleys,  of  varying  eleva- 
tion, enclosed  within  the  great  circuit  of  volcanic  mountains.  In  the  centre  of  this  range 
of  valleys,  at  an  elevation  not  precisely  known,  stands  the  old  city  of  Santiago  de  Guate- 
mala. It  was  erected  first  in  1527,  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  mountain,  called  the  Volcano 
of  Water  (de  Agua),  and  which  too  soon  justified  that  title ;  for,  a  few  years  aflerwards,  an 
aqueous  eruption  burst  forth,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  which  overwhelmed  the 
whole  city,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Appalled  by  this  disaster, 
the  Spaniimls  removed  the  city  to  another  situation  in  a  beautiful  and  finely  watered  valley, 
which  yielded  in  pr(>fusion  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  A  very  magnificent  city, 
also  called  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  was  here  erected,  with  38  ecclesiastical  structures,  of 
which  the  cathedral  was  a  sumptuous  edifice,  richly  decorated,  and  more  than  300  feet  long. 
Of  the  nunneries,  that  of  La  Concepcion  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  1000  persons.  ' 
But  the  site,  with  all  its  felicities,  had  terrible  defects.  It  was  liable  to  dreadful  shocks  of 
earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions,  which  rendered  the  existence  of  its  inhabitants  conetantW 
insecure,  and  their  fate  oflen  tragical.  Juarros  has  devoted  a  portion  of  his  work  expressly 
to  a  record  of  the  miseries  of  old  Guatemala.  In  the  above  succession  of  calamities,  severe 
attacks  of  pestilence  were  interspersed.  At  length,  in  1775,  the  series  was  consummated 
by  a  truly  appalling  earthquake,  the  shocks  of  which,  continuing  at  intervals  from  June  tc 
December,  reduced  the  city  nearly  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Spanish  government,  on  beingf 
advertised  of  this  disaster,  sent  out  instructions  to  remove  to  another  site ;  but  this,  perhaps 
well-meant,  order,  being  executed  in  an  abrupt  and  despotic  manner,  only  aggravated  at  first 
the  miseries  of  the  unrortunate  city.  New  Guatemala  was  built  in  the  valley  of  Mixco,  in 
a  situation  not  so  fertile  anc^  beautiful,  but  extremely  healthy,  and  exempt  from  the  dreadful 
calamities  of  which  the  old  city  had  been  a  victim.  It  was  reared  in  the  usual  regular  man 
ner  and  with  numerous  squares ;  the  houses  are  neat,  though  low,  to  mitigate  the  danger  of 
earthquake;  the  churcnes  and  other  public  edifices  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  very  elegant 
design.  The  citizens,  supposed  to  amount  to  35,000,  ply,  with  very  considerable  diligence, 
the  trades  of  weaving,  pottery,  working  in  silver,  and  embroidery :  its  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  indigo  and  cacoa.  Old  Guatemala  likewise  has  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  its  exiles  have  gradually  found  their  way  back  to  their  former  abode.  Having  attained 
a  population  of  18,(X)0,  it  has  been  reinvested,  not  with  the  privileges  of  a  city,  but  those 
of  a  town. 

Other  fine  tracts  and  important  cities  are  also  found  in  the  valleys  of  Guatemala.  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche  represents  the  once  great  Utatlan,  capital  of  the  Indian  kingdom  subverted 

*■  by  Alvarado.  Its  palace,  in  magnitude  and  splendour,  appears  to  have  been  little  inferior  to 
those  of  Cuzco  and  Mexico.  It  contained  accommodation  not  only  for  the  king  himself,  but 
for  all  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  a  numerous  body-guard.  As  it  appears  to  be  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  of  the  imperial  seats  of  native  America,  a  diligent  exa- 
mination would  probably  lead  to  important  discoveries.  San  Salvador,  to  the  soutli,  is  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  which  contains  above  300,000  people,  and  forms  a 
very  rich  tract,  yielding  most  of  the  indigo  which  is  the  staple  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  capi- 
tal, in  a  fine  valley,  contained,  in  1778,  a  population  of  12,000,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
indigo  trade.  A  variety  of  volcanic  movements  desolate  this  province,  while  they  present 
curious  phenomena  to  the  view  of  the  observer.     Farther  to  the  south,  and  still  in  this  cen- 

>  Iral  region,  are  other  fertile  districts,  provided  the  reader  can  pronounce  their  names:  Que- 
saltenengo,  Totn-<icapan,  and  Gueguetonango.  These  districts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  In- 
dian?, v.-iso  arc  Civiiised,  and  earry  on  seveiui  curious  and  ingenious  manufactures. 

The  state  of  Nicaragua  lies  to  tiic  south  of  the  preceding.  The  mighty  range  of  voica 
nic  Aitdes,  which  have  given  so  decided  a  character  to  central  Guatemala,  here  terminates, 
and  the  whole  chain  is  in  a  manner  suspended.     The  territory  is  low  and  moist,  rich  in  all 

'  tlie  tropical  fruits,  but  in  none  which  belong  to  the  temperate  climes.    It  has,  however,  vast 


savannahs  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  cat^.tiHiich  are  sent  even  to  the  maiket  of  the 
capital.  But  the  most  prominent  object  in  this  province  ia  the  lake,  and  the  chief  interest 
excited  by  it  is  the  projected  oceanic  canal ;  both  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Saa  Leon  de  Nicaragua  is  a  place  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  1000  are 
Spaniards,  with  a  college,  which  in  1812  was  allowed  by  the  Cortes  to  be  converted  into  an 
university.  It  occupies  an  advantageous  position  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  tite  lake  of 
the  same  name,  which  communicates  by  its  outlet  with  Lake  Nicaragua.  Fourteen  league* 
distant  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Realejo  in  the  Pacific,  separated  only  by  a  level  country  over 
wiiich  there  is  a  good  road.  Nicaragua,  on  the  lake  of  tlie  same  name,  is  a  town  of  abou 
6000  inhabitants.  Its  port  is  San  Juan  del  Sul,  at  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  outlet  of  the 
lake.  Mazaya,  a  village  of  6000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  Indian,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
trading  place  in  the  province,  though  inconveniently  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  rocky 
dell,  almost  destitute  of  water. 

Costa  Rica,  to  the  south  of  Nicaragua,  seems  named  ironically,  being  in  a  state  of  extreme 
and  deplorable  poverty.  It  has,  however,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  Albedo  pretends 
to  have  been  once  as  productive  as  those  of  Potosi ;  but  such  a  state  of  things,  which  seems 
at  any  time  fabulous,  has  now,  at  all  events,  wholly  ceased.  Yet  the  "  rich  coast"  is  very 
capable  of  yielding  the  common  tropical  products ;  but  the  inroads  of  the  Buccaneers  caused 
a  desertion,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Cartago,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince, has  a  population  of  20,000  persons,  of  whom  600  are,  or  were,  Spaniards ;  while  San 
Jose,  at  a  little  distance,  has  a  number  nearly  equal,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  Spaniards. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  republic  consists  of  the  state  of  Honduras,  so  named  from  the 
peninsula  which  separates  it  from  Yucatan.  The  whole  coast  is  flat,  marshy,  hot,  and  ex- 
tremely unhealthy,  though  some  parts  of  the  interior  rise  into  hilly  and  temperate  tracts. 
This  region  is  covered  with  thick  forests  contauiing  the  valuable  trees  of  mahogany  and  log- 
wood. The  mahogany  trees  are  very  thinly  scattered,  and  are  cut  down  by  gangs  of  negroes, 
preceded  by  what  is  called  the  finder,  who  mounts  the  tops  of  the  highust  trees,  and  spies 
out  where  a  mahogany  tree  is  to  be  found.  The  chief  expense  is  in  the  conveyance  to  the 
coast  Turtle  is  found  in  abundance  along  this  shore.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  said  to 
exist  here,  but  none  have  ever  been  worked,  or  even  found.  The  coast  of  Poyais,  into  which 
a  body  of  English  colonists  were  so  fatally  seduced,  partakes  of  the  general  character,  but 
seems  still  more  dreary  and  uninviting.  Comayagua,  called  also  Valladolid,  is  agreeably 
situated  in  the  interior ;  but,  though  the  nominal  capital,  it  has  never  attained  any  great  im- 
portance. Truxillo,  and  Cape  Gracias,  are  more  conspicuous  places,  but  now  fuso  much 
decayed.  Omoa.  with  a  good  harbour,  has  some  trade.  The  cultivation  of  tobac  co  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  form  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Honduras. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


MEXICO. 

Mexico  is  an  extensive  and  noble  territory,  forming  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  tract  of 
land  which  connects  together  Northern  and  Southern  America.  Originally  a  native  empire 
afterwards  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  allies,  it  is  now  a  great  independent  republic. 
It  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  extending  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  was,  in 
some  degree,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico ;  but  as  Guatemala,  to  the 
southward  of  Mexico  Proper,  wus  always  a  separate  intendency,  and  has  now  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  republic,  it  has  received  a  separate  notice. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 
The  outline  of  Mexico  is  so  vagu^  and  irregular  that  its  general  dimensions  of  length  and 
breadth  are  not  easily  determined.  The  southern  extremity  of  Chiapas  is  in  15°  N.  lat. 
From  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Tehuantepec,  the  western  coast  continues  in  a  long  oblique 
line  from  south-east  to  north-west,  to  the  lat.  of  42°  N.,  Cape  Mendocino,  the  extreme  west- 
ern point,  reaching  to  125°  W.  long.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  approximate  to  within  about  125  miles,  but  they  immediately  diverge, 
and  form  the  large  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  terminates  in  about  86°  W.  long.,  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  the  territory.  The  extreme  length  may  be  stated  at  about  2500  miles ; 
the  breadth  varies  from  125  miles  in  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  nearly  300  at  the 
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Sabine  and  the  Pacific,  and  nearly  850  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean  in  the 

extreme  north.     The  whole  surface  may  be,  therefore,  described  as  lying  between  86°  and 

525°  W.  long.,  and  15°  and  42°  N.  lat,  with  an  area  of  1,650,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Mexico  is  elevated,  composing  part  of  that  vast  ridge  which  runs  along 

thn  whole  continent  of  America  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  which  in  the  south  is  called  the 
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Andes  or  Corderillas,  and  in  the  north  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  middle  part  the  chain 
presents  a  broad  table-land,  from  6000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  thus  equalling  Mont  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  others  of  the  most  remarkable  aummits  of  the  old  continent  This  table-land  is 
not,  as  in  Quito  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  an  interval  between  opposite  ridges,  but 

is  the  very  highest  part  of  the  ridge 
itself.  In  the  course  of  it,  indeed,  de- 
tached mountains  occur,  of  which  the 
summits  rise  into  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow,  on  a  level  almost  with  the 
mightiest  of  the  Andes.  Such  are  the 
volcanic  peak  of  Orizava  {fig.  1027.), 
Popocatepetl,  {fig.  1028.),  and  Toluca. 
But  these  are  merely  insulated  heights 
or  chains,  running  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  general  ridge,  and  pre- 
senting few  interruptions  to  that  con- 
^.   ;  OrUava.  -  ;    ;,      tinuous  level,  as  smooth  almost  as  the 

'  "  ' ''  "      ocean,  which  extends,  for  upwards  of 

1500  miles,  from  one  extremity  of  Mexico  to  the  other.  Hence  while  the  communication 
Detween  Mexico  and  the  eastern  and  western  sea-coasts  is  extremely  difficult,  and,  with 

slight  exceptions,  can  be  carried  on 
1028 


only  by  mules,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent wheel-carriages  from  running  from 
the  capital  to  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  thence  to  St  Louis  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  fertility  of  this  vast  table-plain 
varies  with  its  elevation.  The  summit 
is  absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation,  not 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  temperate  zone,  but 
from  the  absence  of  moisture,  occasion- 
ed, as  Humboldt  conceives,  by  the  force 
with  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike 
on  this  open  plain,  the  absence  of  trees, 
ind  the  porous  nature  of  the  rocks,  which  causes  the  water  to  filtrate  down  to  the  lower 
regions.  On  this  high  arid  plain,  muriate  of  soda  and  other  saline  substances  exist  in  extra- 
ordinary abundance,  and  give  to  it  a  resemblance  to  Thibet  and  the  saline  steppes  of  central 
Asia.    Yet  a  great  part  of  N^  Spain  must  rank  with  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth. 
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As  Boon  as  it  begins  to  ulope  down  towards  the  sea,  it  becomes  exposed  to  humid  winds  and 
frequent  fogs;  and  a  veffetation  of  uncommon  strength  and  beauty  is  nourished  by  these 
aqueous  vapours.  The  descent,  suddenly  becoming  rapid,  terminates  in  the  narrow  plain 
along  the  sea-ooast,  a  tract  in  which  the  richest  tropical  productions  spring  up  witli  a  luxu- 
riance scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  Yet  while  the  climate  is  thus  prolific  of  vegetation  in  the 
finest  and  most  gigantic  forms,  it  is  almost  fetal  to  animal  life ;  two  consequences  which, 
according  to  Humboldt,  are  in  this  climate  almost  inseparable.  The  Sfuniaids,  terrified  by 
the  pestilential  air,  have  made  this  plain  only  a  passage  to  the  higher  districts,  where  even 
tho  native  Indians  chose  rather  to  support  themselves  by  laborious  cultivation,  than  to  de- 
scend into  tine  plains,  where  every  luxury  of  life  is  poured  forth  in  ample  and  spontaneous 
profusion.  The  slope  by  which  the  table-land  descends  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  is  so  steep  that, 
till  the  road  very  recently  constructed,  no  species  of  carriage  was  able  to  ascend.  Between 
the  western  coast  and  the  table-land  intervene  fouf  long  and  steep  ridges,  which  are  difficult 
to  traverse.  Hence  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other,  had  been  effected  solely  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Another  great  commercial  dis- 
advantage of  Mexico  is,  that  its  eastern  coast,  against  which  the  trade-winds  are  continually 
driving  an  accumulation  of  sand,  is  destitute  of  a  single  good  harbour;  for  this  name,  accent- 
ing to  Humboldt,  cannot  be  given  to  that  most  dangerous  of  all  anchorages,  which  is  found 
at  yera  Cruz.  The  western  coast,  indeed,  has,  in  Acapulco  and  Guaymas,  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  ports  in  the  world ;  but  the  coast,  exposed  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Pacific, 
is,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  rendered  unapproachable  by  tempests. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico  are  not  very  numerous,  nor,  in  general,  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  principal  is  the  Rio  del  Norte  or  Bravo,  which,  rising  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, flows,  by  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  1500  miles,  chiefly  through  wild  and  savage 
trects  infested  by  the  Apaches  and  Camanches,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Sacramento, 

and  Buenaventura  are  large  rivers  of  Upper  California 
of  which,  however,  our  knowledge  is  slight.  The  Co- 
lorado of  the  west  is  a  large  river,  but  its  course  is 
through  countries  thinly  peopled  and  little  known.  It 
&lls  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  after  receiving  the 
Gila,  a  considerable  stream.  The  rivers  of  tropical 
Mexico  are  mostly  mere  torrents,  which  rush  down 
from  its  table-land,  and,  from  the  structure  of  the  coun- 
try, reach  the  sea  after  a  short  course.  They  pour  down 
remarkable  waterfalls,  among  which  that  of  Regla 
0^^.  1029.),  broken  by  volcanic  rocks,  and  fringed  with 
noble  trees,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
the  world.  The  Panuco  or  Tampico,  the  Usumasinta, 
and  the  Balize.are,  however,  considerable  streams  on 
the  eastern  coast ;  and  the  Zacatula,  Rio  Grande  or 
Tololotlan,  and  Hiaqui,  on  the  western. 
The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  very  numerous,  and  appeal 
Caietde  of  Basla.  to  be  the  remains  of  others,  of  vast  extent,  which  for- 

merly covered  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  lofty 
plain.  The  valley  of  Mexico  is  covered  with  small  lakes,  which  occupy  nearly  a  fourth  of 
Its  surface;  but  the  only  one  on  a  great  scale  is  that  of  Chapala,  in  New  Galicia,  which 
Humboldt  estimates  to  contain  an  area  of  about  1300  square  miles. 

Sbot.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Oeology. 

In  the  Old  World,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate  often  form  the  central  ridges 
of  the  mountain  chains ;  but  in  the  Cordilleras  of  America  these  rocks  seldom  appear  at  the 
surface,  being  covered  by  masses  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  obsidian,  and 
other  rocks  of  the  same  class.  The  coast  of  Acapulco  is  composed  of  granite ;  and  as  we 
ascend  towards  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  we  see  it  rise  through  the  porphyry  for  tiie  las* 
time  between  Zumpango  and  Sopilote.  Farther  to  the  east,  in  the  province  of  Ouxacs 
granite  and  gneiss  occur  in  the  extensive  elevated  plains,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  con 
taining  gold.  The  geognostical  relations  of  the  secondary  sandstone,  limestone,  and  gyp- 
sum, met  with  in  Mexico,  are  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Mexican  Volcanoes. — In  Mexico  appears  to  commence  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, which  extends  with  little  interruption  from  lat.  24°  N.  to  lat.  2°  S.  The  most  north 
em  volcanic  rocks  in  this  country  occur  near  the  town  of  Durango,  in  lat  24°,  long.  104', 
but  no  active  volcanoes  are  met  with  until  we  reach  the  parallel  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  and 
here,  nearly  in  the  same  line,  five  occur,  so  placed  that  they  appear  derived  from  a  fissure 
traversing  Mexico  from  W.  to  E.,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain,  which,  extending  from  N.  W.  to  S.E.,  forms  the  great  table-land  of  Mexica  The 
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miiet  eastern  of  these,  that  of  Tiixtlo,  is  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  had  a 
coiiiiiderable  eruption  in  1703,  the  ashes  of  which  were  carried  as  tar  as  Perote,  a  distance 
of  57  leajTues.  In  the  same  province,  but  farther  to  the  west,  occur  the  volcano  Orizava, 
'  the  lieight  of  which  is  17,370  feet,  and  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  iMK)  feet  higher,  the  lotli- 
est  nipuntain  in  New  Spain.  The  latter  is  continually  burning,  though  for  several  centuries 
it  has  ejected  from  its  crater  only  smoke  and  ashes.  On  the  western  side  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  are  the  volcanoes  of  Jorullo  and  Colima.  The  height  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at 
about  9000  feet.  It  frequently  throws  up  smoke  and  ashes,  but  has  not  been  known  to  eject 
lava.  I'he  volcano  of  Jorullo,  situated  between  Colima  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  much 
iiiiire  recent  than  the  others ;  for  it  is  known  to  have  made  its  appearance  so  late  as  tno  year 
17.'/J.  In  the  month  of  June,  of  that  year,  according  to  Humboldt,  a  subterraneous  noise 
viixa  heard  in  the  district  of  Jorullo.  Hollow  sounds  of  the  most  frightful  nature  were 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes,  which  succeeded  each  other  for  from  fifty  to  sixty 
days,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  From  the  beginning  of 
September  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  the  complete  re-establishment  of  tranquillity, 
when,  in  the  night  of  the  28th  and  20th,  the  horrible  subterraneous  noise  recommenced. 
The  atfrighted  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains.  A  tract  of  ground,  from  three  to  four  square 
miles  in  extent,  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder.  The  boundaries  of  this  convulsion  are 
still  distinguishable  from  the  fractured  strata.  The  malpayt  or  volcanic  ground  near  its 
edges  is  only  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain,  called  Las  Playas  de  Jorullo ; 
but  the  convexity  of  the  ground  thus  thrown  up  increases  progressively  towards  the  centre 
to  a  height  of  524  feet.  Those  who  witnessed  this  great  event  from  the  mountains  assert, 
that  flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth  for  an  extent  of  more  than  half  a  league,  that  frag- 
ments of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  vast  heights,  and  that  through  a  dense  cloud  of  ashes 
lighted  up  by  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  like  an  agi- 
tated sea.  The  rivers  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro  precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning 
chasms.  Eruptions  of  mud,  and  especially  strata  of  clay,  enveloping  balls  of  decomposed 
oasalt  in  concentrical  layers,  appear  to  indicate  that  subterraneous  water  had  no  small  share 
in  producing  this  striking  phenomenon.  Thousands  of  small  cones,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  called  by  the  natives  homilos  (furnaces)  issued  forth  from  the  malpays,  having  still 
a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  Each  small  cone  is  a  fumarole,  from  which  a  thick  vapour 
ascends  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  In  many  of  them  a  subterraneous  noise 
is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a  fluid  in  ebullition.  In  the  midst  of 
Jie  furnaces,  six  large  masses,  elevated,  from  300  to  1600  feet  each,  above  the  former  level 
of  the  plain,  sprang  up  from  a  chasm,  which  ranges  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  The  most 
elevated  of  these  enormous  masses  is  the  great  volcano  of  Jorullo.  It  is  continually  burn- 
ing, and  has  thrown  up  from  its  north  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic 
lavas,  containing  fragments  of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the  central 
volcano  continued  till  the  month  of  Sebruary,  1760 ;  since  which  period  they  have  become 
less  frequent. 

The  five  active  volcanoes  just  noticed  appear  to  be  connected  by  a  chain  of  intermediate 
ones  running  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  exhibiting  evident  indications  of  a  similar  origin. 
Thus,  Orizava  is  connected  with  Popocatepetl  by  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  and  with  Jorullo  by 
the  extinct  volcano  of  Mexico,  called  Iztaccihuatl ;  and  the  geognostical  structure  of  them 
and  all  those  high  mountains  that  rise  above  the  table-land  of  Mexico  on  the  same  parallel 
appears  to  be  the  same,  being  composed  of  trachyte,  from  apertures  in  which  the  existing 
volcanoes  act. 

The  same  law  prevails  in  the  states  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  which  lie  between 
Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  but  the  volcanoes  here,  instead  of  being  placed  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  run  parallel  to  it.  In  these  provinces  no 
less  than  twenty-one  active  volcanoes  are  enumerated,  all  of  them  contained  between  10° 
and  15"  N.  lat.  Those  which  have  been  most  lately  in  a  state  of  eruption  are  Los  Fuegos 
of  Guatemala,  Isalco,  Momotombo,  Talica,  and  Bombacho, 

Ores,  cj-c. — Tin  ore,  which  occurs  so  abundantly  in  some  districts  in  the  Old  World, 
appears  but  sparingly  in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  Comanja,  which  are  situated  in  syenite, 
afford  veins  of  silver  ore ;  and  the  most  copious  mines  in  America,  those  of  Guanaxuato,  are 
situated  in  a  vein  of  silver,  which  intersects  a  primitive  clay  slate,  passing  into  talc  slate. 
Many  of  the  Mexican  porphyries  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  These  rocks  are  characterised 
by  the  general  presence  of  hornblende  and  the  absence  of  quartz ;  and  of  the  felspars,  the 
ryakolite,  or  glassy  felspar,  is  the  most  frequent.  The  rich  gold  mine  of  Villalpando,  near 
Guanaxuato,  traverses  a  porphyry,  the  basis  of  which  is  allied  to  phonolite,  and  in  which 
hornblende  is  very  rare.  The  veins  of  Zuriapan  traverse  porphyries,  having  a  basis  of 
greenstone,  wnicn  rock,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  contains  many  itiieteHting  iiiitierals,  such 
as  mesotype,  stilbite,  tremolite,  asbestos,  green  garnet,  fluor  spar,  chrysoprose,  fire  opal, 
sulphur,  carbonate  and  chromate  of  lead,  and  orpiment.  The  rich  silver  mines  of  Real  de' 
Monte,  Pachuca,  and  Moran,  are  situated  in  porphyry. 

The  transition  rocks  of  Mexico  which  most  abound  in  ores  are  limestone  and  greywacke, 
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Um  tniwition  limftstone  affords  orm  of  silver  at  Real  del  Cardonal,  Xacala,  and  Lomo  de 
Toro,  to  the  north  of  Zuriapan ;  and  rich  ailver  mines  are  situated  in  the  rocks  of  the  gnj 
wacke  group. 

The  secondary  deposits  nost  prolific  in  ores  are  those  of  the  limestone  series :  thus  we 
are  told  that  the  silver  mines  of  the  Real  de  Catorce,  as  well  as  those  of  El  Doctor  nnd 
Xaschi,  near  Zuriapan,  traverse  what  Humboldt  describes  under  the  name  of  alpine  lime< 
stone.  In  that  and  the  formation  named  by  the  same  author  Jura  limestone,  are  situated  tliS 
famous  silver  mines  of  Tasco  and  Tehuilolepec,  in  the  intendency  of  Mexico. 

The  mean  produce  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  including  the  northern  part  of  New 
Biscay  and  those  of  Oaxaca,  is  estimated  at  about  1,541,015  troy  pounds  of  silver,-^ 
quantity  equal  to  two-thirds  of  what  is  annually  raised  f^om  the'whole  globe,  and  ten  times 
as  much  as  is  furnished  by  all  the  mines  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Humboldt  rcmarkB, 
the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  gold  is  not  much  greater  than  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  amounting,  in  ordinary  years,  only  to  4315  troy  pounds. 

Tlie  silver  obtained  fVom  the  Mexican  mines  is  extracted  fVom  different  ores.  Most  of  i* 
is  obtained  from  silver  glance,  or  sulphuret  of  silver,  arsenical  gray  silver  ore,  horn  ore  oi 
muriate  of  silver,  black  silver  ore,  and  red  silver  ore.  Native  silver  is  useless  in  the  north- 
ern districts.  In  Mexico  there  are  about  500  towns  or  principal  places,  which  affonl  silver. 
These  500  places  comprehend  together  about  3000  mines,  and  there  are  between  4000  and 
6000  veins  and  other  repositories  of  silver. 

Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury  are  also  procured  in  Mexico,  but  in  small  quantities, 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  of  the  ores  of  any  of  these  metals. 

SuBHEOTi  2. — Botany. 

Mexico  naturally  connects  the  vegetation  of  North  and  of  South  America,  thongh  it  haa 
a  greater  similarity  with  the  latter  in  its  climate  and  productions;  but  the  mountains  are 
not  so  lofty,  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  being  twice  interrupted  within  its  limits. 
The  northern  Cordillera  at  Nicaragua  exhibits  the  first  indication  of  depression,  but  R!.min 
rears  itself  for  a  time  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  and  is  there  crowned  with  a  very  tine 
plain,  called  the  Table.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  it  breaks  into  detached  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  of  the  most  abrupt  and  rugged  formation ;  thence,  proreed- 
ing  still  to  the  eastward,  innumerable  sugar-loaf  hills  appear,  not  above  300  or  400  feet 
high,  with  their  bases  surrounded  by  plains  and  savannahs ;  and,  finally,  about  Chegres  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Chorrera  on  the  othei^  these  also  disappear  for  a  few  miles,  and  tho  coun- 
try becomes  almost  uninterruptedly  low  and  flat  Presently,  however,  the  sugar-loaf  moun- 
tains again  thicken,  nnd,  becoming  connected,  form  a  small  Cordillera,  running  from  about 
opposite  Porto  Bello  to  the  Bay  oi^Mandingo ;  where  is  the  second  break.  The  land  then 
continues  low  through  the  province  of  Darien  and  Choco,  and  is  mpst  abundant  in  rivers; 
those  on  the  north  side  tending  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  ^r  Darien,  and  those  on  the  south  to 
that  of  St.  Miguel :  beyond  which  point  the  cordillera  again  raises  itself  on  an  extended 
scale,  and  enters  South  America.  The  vegetation  of  the  isthmus  is  very  luxuriant,  the  fmU 
and  vegetables  like  those  of  other  similar  intertropical  countries.  The  grain  cultivnted  is 
Rice  and  Indian  Corn.  The  Sugar-Cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Coffee  and  Cacao 
are  raised  for  domestic  consumption.  The  Caoutchouc  tree,  Milk  tree  (Palo  de  Vacn),  and 
Vanilla  plant  abound  in  the  woods.  The  charcoal  made  from  many  of  the  trees  is  consider- 
ed excellent  for  smelting ;  and,  as  such,  is  exported  to  Peru,  and  is  in  much  request  there. 
Some  of  them  yield  very  rich  and  brilliant  dyes,  used  by  the  Indians,  but  not  yet  in  com- 
merce. The  barks  of  others  are  medicinal,  or  abound  in  tannin.  Ink  is  made  both  from 
gall-nuts  and  a  bush  called  Alsifax,  resembling  the  Caper.  Many  valuable  resins  are 
extracted  from  different  trees;  particularly  one,  distilled  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the 
Palo  Santo,  or  holy  tree,  which  is  highly  fragrant,  and  used  both  as  a  remedy  for  disonlors 
and  to  burn  as  incense.  The  Styrax  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  is  very  abundant,  the  ;.nim 
extracted  from  it  selling  at  two  dollars  the  pound.  With  the  gum  flowing  from  the  Cnont. 
chouc  tree,  while  yet  liquid,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  sort  of  water-proof  cloth,  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  prepared  in  this  country.  In  the  vigour  and  varieties  of  its  woods, 
the  isthmus  challenges  competition  with  any  part  of  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd; 
who,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  I/sndon,  enumerates  no  less  than 
ninety-seven  kinds,  of  which  he  has  comniunicuted  specimens  to  that  institution. 

The  Mexican  republic,  which  extends  from  lai.  15°  to  lat.  42°,  presents,  by  reason  of  its 
geographical  position,  all  the  modifications  of  climate  which  we  should  find  in  passinfr  Iron 
the  Senegal  river  to  Spain,  or  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar  to  Bucharia.  This  variation  of 
climate  is  increased  by  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  and  by  the  mass  nnd  extra- 
ordinary form  of  the  mountains  of  Mevico.  Upon  the  summit  and  slope  of  the  Corriiilera 
the  temperature  differs  according  to  the  elevntion ;  and  it  is  not  the  solitary  peaks  alone, 
whose  summits,  near  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  are  covered  with  firs  and  oaks;  whole 
provinces  produce  spfintaneously  alpine  plants;  and  the  agriculturist,  dwelling  in  the  torrid 
cone,  loses  all  his  hopes  of  harvest  from  the  efiect  of  frost  or  the  abundance  of  snow.    From 
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(his  order  of  things,  it  may  euily  be  imagined  that,  in  ao  mountainous  and  extenoivp  a 
country  as  Mexico,  Uiere  is  an  immense  variety  of  indi);enouB  productions,  and  «curceiy  a 
plant  exifts  on  the  globe  which  cannot  be  cultivated  in  some  part  of  the  country.* 

No  better  idea,  perhaps,  of  tho  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation  in  a  much  tVequcnted 
portion  of  the  empire  can  be  conveyed  than  by  the  journal  of  a  German  botanist,  Hcl)iude, 
very  recently  published  in  the  Lintuea,  to  which  we  must  beg  to  refer  our  readers  for  a 
deHcription  of  the  country  between  Jalapa  and  Mexico. 

In  Mexico  the  people  not  only  obtain  an  agreeable  drink  fVom  the  saccharine  subutance 
of  Maize,  Manioc,  Banana,  and  the  pulp  of  some  Mimosas ;  but  they  also  cultivate  a  wpe- 
cies  of  the  Pine-Apple  family  {Agave  americana)  in  order  to  convert  its  juice  into  a  Hpi« 
rituous  fluid.  Wide  tracts  of  country  present  nothing  but  fields  of  Maguey,  whose  long, 
gimrp,  and  thorny  leaves  contrast  strangely  with  tlie  glossy  and  tender  texture  of  tlic  foliiipe 
of  Bttnanas.  It  is  not  till  after  eight  years  that  this  plant  shows  signs  of  flowering,  and 
afords  tho  "honey"  (as  it  is  called)  which  is  used  for  making  Pulque.  Tho  interior  is  cut 
out,  and  the  hollow  continues  for  two  or  three  months  to  aftbrd  daily  a  large  quantity  of  snp, 
amounting,  sometimes,  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  15  quurtillos,  or  375  cubic  inches,  daily, 
for  four  or  five  months.  This  is  the  more  astonishing,  as  the  Agave  plantations  arc  alwnya 
situated  in  the  most  arid  spots,  where  hardly  any  soil  covers  the  rocks.  The  culture  of  the 
At;ave  possesses  many  advantages  over  Maize,  Wheat,  or  Potatoes,  as  the  plant  is  not 
afected  by  the  drought,  frost,  or  hail,  which  so  often  prevail  on  the  high  parts  of  the  Mexi- 
can Cordillera.  The  stalk  perishes  after  flowering,  and  an  immense  number  of  suckers 
spring  up  in  its  place.  The  man  who  plants  30,000  or  40,000  stems  of  Maguey  is  sure  of 
leaving  his  family  rich,  though  it  refjuircs  patience  and  courage  to  persevere  in  a  culture 
which  will  not  be  profitable  in  less  than  fifteen  years.  In  good  soil,  the  Agave  sends  up  its 
flowering  stem  in  five  years;  in  a  poor  soil,  not  sooner  than  in  twenty.  The  "honey"  or 
juice  of  the  Agave  is  a  very  pleasant  subacid ;  and  ferments  readily,  owing  to  the  aiccha- 
rine  and  mucilaginous  propeities  that  it  contains.  The  smell,  however,  of  the  liquor  that  is 
obtained  is  most  putrid  and  disgusting,  but  those  Europeans  who  have  overcome  their  dis- 
like to  it,  prefer  Pulque  to  every  other  drink.  The  Indians  consider  it  to  be  stomachic, 
strengthening,  and  nutritious,  and  speak  in  rapture  of  the  excellence  of  that  which  is  ni:ide 
at  Tlocotitlan,  where  the  peculiar  soil  gives  a  remarkable  flavour  to  the  beverage,  and  where 
tliere  are  plantations  of  Agave  that  annually  yield  more  than  40,000  livres  of  rental.  The 
Maguey  was  not  only  the  Vine  but  the  Papyrus  and  the  Hemp  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
who  painted  their  hieroglyphics  on  paper  made  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves.  A  thread  called 
pita,  which  has  the  advantage  of  never  twisting,  is  still  used  that  is  prepared  from  it,  and 
Its  thoins  serve,  like  those  of  the  Cactus,  for  pins  and  nails.  A  highly  intoxicating  spirit  is 
also  extracted  from  the  Maguey.  Vanilla,  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention,  abounds 
in  Mexico ;  though  the  natives  take  no  pains  to  cultivate  so  valuable  a  plant. 

The  Cactus  coccinelli/er  (Jig.  1030.),  which  nourishes  the  valuable  Cochineal  Insect,  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  dye  which  the  ini^ect 
affords,  long  before  the  conquest  of  that  country,  the  plantations  being  called  Nopnierns. 
From  the  district  of  Oaxaca  alone  the  amount  exported  has  been  estimated  at  above  500,000/. 

sterling,  and  the  annual  conHiimp- 
tion  of  cochineal  in  Great  Britain 
only  is  about  750  Ixigs,  or  l.')(),000 
lbs.,  valued  at  275,000/.;  "a  vnst 
amount,"  as  the  authors  of  the  In- 
troduction to  Entomology  well  ob- 
serve, "for  so  small  a  creature,  and 
well  calculated  to  show  us  the  nb- 
surdity  of  despising  any  animals  on 
account  of  their  minuteness."  The 
plant  bears  much  resemblance  to 
the  Cactus  Opuntia,  or  Prickly- 
Pear,  and  is  easily  cultivated  in  dry 
rocky  spots:  the  Cochineal  Insect 
«,  in  general  appearance,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Meal-Bug  of  the  gardens,  and  equally 
tovered  with  a  white  powdery  substance.  The  male  insects,  which  are  comparatively  fhw 
in  number,  are  winged ;  when  the  females  are  with  young,  they  are  placed  or.  lifterent 
Cactus  plants,  which  is  called  sowing  them.  Here  they  increase  rapidly  in  size  ond  num- 
bers, and,  four  months  after,  the  harvest  commences;  when  the  insects  are  brushed  off  with 
a  Miuirrel's  or  deer's  tail,  by  the  women,  who  sit  for  hours  under  one  Nopal  plant,  and  kill 
them,  sometimes  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  sometimes  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  in  the 
vapour-baths  of  the  Mexicans,  By  the  latter  method,  the  powdery  substance  is  preserved, 
hliich  increases  the  value  of  the  insects  in  commerce. 
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Atllxeo,  in  Mexico,  ia  justly  celebrated  fbr  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  chirimoyi 
(Anona  ckerimolia)  which  it  produces.  This  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  hotter  partii  o| 
South  America,  and  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  country. 

The  Chr'JTostemon,  or  Hand  Plant  (Jig.  1031.),  was  discovered  by  Humboldt,  in  1901, 
forming  immense  Forosts  in  the  province  of  Guatemala,  in  New  Sjwin. 
10')1  .SMDk  From  time  immemorial,  a  sin^^le  individual  of  this  tree  had  been  cul- 

tivated in  the  gardens  of  Tztapalnpan,  where  it  was  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Montezuma  before  tlie  conquest  of  Peru ;  and  the 
Indians  attached  a  religious  veneration  to  it,  believing  that  not  an* 
other  specimen  existed  or  would  exist  in  the  world.  This  taste  tor 
horticulture  still  prevails  among  the  Mexicans,  who  delight  in  dret^s. 
ing  with  garlands  the  stands  where  thev  vend  vegetables  or  pulque, 
and  arrange  nosegays  of  freshly  gathered  flowers  among  the  Peaches, 
Pine  Apples,  and  Sapotillas  which  they  display.* 

The  true  Jalap  {Purga  de  Xalapa),  that  well-known  and  potent 
medicine,  is  the  root,  not,  aa  is  sometimes  suppoeed,  of  Mirabilis  Ja> 
lapa,  but  of  the  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  a  climbing  plant  which  grows, 
at  a  height  of  1300  or  1400  metres,  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  de- 
lighting in  cool  shady  situations,  among  woods  and  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  singular  that  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  hot  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  in 
sandy  arid  spots,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  M.  Michaux  should  also  have  met  with 
it  in  Florida.  The  annual  consumption  of  Jalap  in  Europe  has  been  stated  at  7500  quintals, 
an  amount  which  Humboldt  thinks  must  be  considerably  over-stated.  Its  price  at  Xalapii, 
when  the  largest  quantity  is  obtained,  is  fh>m  120  to  180  francs  the  quintal  of  about  100  lbs. 
The  Dahlias,  those  universal  fiivourites,  whose  many-coloured  blossoms  give  such  splen- 
dour to  our  parterres  at  a  season  when  the  approach  of  winter  renders  them  doubly  valuable, 
as  well  as  many  other  semi-hardy  plants,  are  natives  of  the  cool  and  hilly  parts  of  Mexico. 

SvBSKOT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  these  interesting  regions  has  only  of  late  been  partially  made  known  to 
ino4ern  science ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  court  of  Spain  in  send- 
ing Hernandez  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  animal  productions  of  the  New 
World,  the  result  of  his  mission  was  unattended  either  by  commercial  or  scientifie  advan- 
tages. Vague  and  trivial  notices,  accompanied  only  by  Imrbarous  Indian  names,  rendered 
the  works  of  Hernandez  nearly  unintelligible  even  to  the  European  naturalists  of  that  age, 
and  the  author  and  his  book  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion.  The  political  events  of 
the  last  few  years  have  now  opened  the  natural  riches  of  Mexico  to  the  researches  and  the 
enterprise  of  Europeans.  And  although  the  zoological  gleanings  hitherto  made  on  the  table- 
land have  been  very  local,  and  comparatively  scanty,  they  are  sufficient  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  whole,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  ornithology ;  the  only  department  in  which  we  possess,  as  yet,  any  collections. 
To  this,  consequently,  we  must  from  necessity  restrict  our  notice ;  since  the  others,  slightly 
mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  the  old  travellers,  cannot  be  recognised  or  named  by  the  mo- 
derns. There  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  suflScient  reason  to  believe  that  the  union 
of  the  southern  and  northern  American  Fauna  takes  place  on  that  high  table  isthmus  which 
geographically  divides  the  two  most  prominent  divisions  of  the  New  World ;  and  this  idea 
will  receive  some  confirmation  by  the  following  details. 

The  following  Birds  are  common  both  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States : — 


Buleo  tjomllt.    Northern  Buznld, 

Circus  americiDut.    ^niericao  Harrier. 

Acciniter  peDiu}-lv»icui  Sw.  PennfylnnUll 
Hawk. 

SIrij  viniinlana  L.    Vircinlan  Homed  Owl. 

Tyrannui  iiilrepidui  Kinl.  Kiii  bird.  (JU. 
1032.). 

Tmnnula  Saya  Sw,    Say*a  l>Tant. 

ftfenila  iiiigrarorh Sw.    lledbreaited  Tlinub. 

( )Tphetu  nolyi^lnttut  Sw.    MncklDfr  Thruh. 

Shiia  Wjisorii  .Siii.     Wilton^  Hluebird. 

S^iunii  aumcapillus  .Sw.    Goldpn-crowoed  Tit. 

Seiunii  aquatlcun  Sw.    Water  1'it. 

Tricliaa  penonatus  Hw,  Marrland  Yellow, 
throat. 

SylvioiU  aaicricanft  fit*.  Blue.backed  War. 
bier. 

Srlvicola  Blackbuniia  Sw.  Btackbumian  War. 
bier. 

Sjrlvicnla  atiia  Sw.    Yellow  Warbler. 

Svlvicola  aMicollia  Sw.  Yallaw-thmited  War- 
bler. 


SylTioola  cmonata  Sw.    TeUow.crowned  Wa^ 

bier. 
VermiToim  aolitaria  Sw.     Worni'eatiiig  Wa^ 

bier. 
Setc^ha^  mtlcilla  Sw.    Reditart  Warbler. 
Alauda  comula  IVitwn.    Shore  Lirk. 
Frin^illa  socialii  IVthon.    S-icial  Sjarrow. 
P)'rThu1a  froDlalis  Bon.    Bulltincti  Linnet. 
Biolichony.x  ory/ivorus  Sw.    nice  Rird, 
Vireo  oliiracea  ?  flon.    RnlK^ynl  WaiMer. 
Arebiui  [ibccniceuB  Sw.    R-d-win^ed  Starling. 
Mnlnlbrui  pecnrla  Sw.    Cowt)inl. 
Ktuniella  ludovtciana  Sw.    Crescent  Starling. 
Xanthomui  baltimora  C.    Ballimnre  Ifanmnt. 
DenJrocoptis  variua  Sw.    Varied  Wncljitcker, 
Ouiraca  ludovicianm  Sw,    RoK-breastrd  (jtxw* 

beak. 
Ouiraca  Cffrulea  Sw.    Blue  GnHbeak. 
Mniolilta  yaria  Kiet/.  Black  and  While  Creeper. 
Silt.i  carolineniia  t.    Camlina  Nu'halch. 
Alccdo  americaoa  L,    Great  American  Khf 

flaher. 


Kinc-Binl. 


The  above  species  are  mostly  migratory,  visiting  the  United 
States  to  breed,  and  returning  southward.  It  does  not  appear, 
nowever,  that  they  pass  beyond  the  Mexican  Gulf;  since  not  one,  out  of  the  whole  thirty- 
five,  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the  Terra  Firma. 


*  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  Voyage  tt  Etiai  mr  la  MbuvelU  Etpagn$,  vol  i.  p.  iii.  page  06. 
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The  next  list  compriaea  thoM  birda  which  we  were  the  flrrt  to  describe  as  new  specie*, 
peculiar  to  Mexico.  (Phil.  Mar,,  June,  1827.).  They  are  unknown  in  the  United  iSutes, 
tuir  have  they  yet  been  dotectea  on  the  main  land  of  (^uth  America : — 


llinindn  'htlaaMia  Sw     go  |rm  Smlknr. 
TynnituU  alliiiiatlut.  Mailcui  PtwM  Tjrnat 
Trni»iul>  ciliKgn  Sw.    Otaeui  I  fnnl, 
Tvr  u  niil»  InrKlruatrli  Sw.     Rnrdait  Tynuil. 
Tyi  innul  I  iiiHTJuiu  Aw.    Bliekilh  Tjtnnl. 
Tvrtiiiiu''  >tiu*>n  8ui.    Musical  Tynnt. 
T)niinuUi>rii»iAio>  T  "^-  CrMted  Tynnt. 
8t'u)<tM4i  iiiiiiista  Suj.  Red-bodiwi  riycaicter, 
fld'))<lim  I'ii'l*  '*"'■    l^itnleil  Flycatcher. 
Sc  oi'tiA.P  rubra  Sw.    Hed  Flycalchar. 
M'(lit<.t  rufirnitii  Sw.   tp.  nov.     Tallow- 

Ihnaiod  riycalehtr. 
TyniiuiK  cnuumtrii  Sf.     Thlck-billad  Tj- 

niii- 
nT>iii.uin>cifcnnSi«.    CiillurTynnl. 
riilht  'UV*  cimreui  Sw.    2oo<.  tU.  pi.  92.  IflD. 

Lit;erit  nu  H«rry.«i(ir. 
Kilin{i)t:)«  Til'eM  ip.  tuv.    ntack  BcrryHtater, 
CiiKuii   iRierkanui  SvK     AnMriean  Wator> 

r<urcl. 

Meruit  Aavlimrit  Sw.    T«llowJ>llM  ThnMb. 
MeruU  triillB  Sw.    UtA-enlouni  1  hnah. 
HcniU  illani  Sw.    Sileol  Thniah. 
Onitieui  curf  irotlria  8w.      Luy-bUtad  Mock* 

Iniblrd. 
Orpbeiu  earuloena  Sia,    Bliw  MaeUv.Mld. 
MilumcllcanlSlc.    Moiicaii  Robin. 

JlvicoU  iiiorruU  5t0.    Plain  Warbler. 
pilo  nucul.ita  .Sw.    Spotted  ChJcltfllwh. 
Fipilo  Ducronyi  Sw.      Lonfclawed   ClUck. 

finch. 
Fipilo  r»ca  Sw.    Btowh  Chiekfllich. 
npllo  tufeiuni  Sw,    Choliuil  CiickAiicll. 


% 


CkmMMiMcitviSw.    Mrip«iriueh 

rrluilla  citMr»i  Sto.    Aih-eoloured  Finch 

Caftfpfllla  meiliWituSui.    Mexican  Goldllnch. 

Caaicua  oomuatua  Sw,    CmwiHid  Hangneal. 

A|elal(M  loiyipM  Sw,  Loi^.legged  MaJia* 
bird. 

Xanlhomui  Bulkvkii  Sw.  Bullock^  Ha^ 
neat. 

Icterui  melanoeaphalua  8w.  Black-iwadad 
Haii|iM8t. 

Ictanu  eraaaimlria  Sw.  TUek.biiiad  Ham- 
neat 

lctrruacucuila'ua.Vw.    Hooded  Hanniaal. 

Ictenii  meiicaniif  Uaeh.    Meiicao  HaoiiMal. 

Quifcalu*  )v-iluatris  Sw.    Marth  Hoattaii. 

Cyniiitnu  Cfirona'ui  Sw,    Coronated  Jay. 

CAauunii  furnjowu  Sw.    Fauoua  Jay. 

liiia^ra  erylhroeeiihaia  Sw.  Sad-lMMM  "h- 
Danr. 

Fyranita  liTi'ia  Sw.    Uiid  ftodbird. 

Fynap  beialiea  Sw.    Meiicui  Redbinl. 

ryi»>II>  bIdcDUIa  Sw.     OontU-tooOiad  tti- 

Tiaria  piiaillui  Sw.    Utile  Oraabak. 
Ouinua  meluoeephala  Sw.      BUck-bitdad 

Omabeak. 
hitlacus  leucorhynehua  Si".  Wlill»billed  hr 

int. 
MacrocercuanwsicanuiSw.  Mexican  Matkaw. 
Rampliastoa  carionlus  A  w.    Carioalad  Toucan. 
Meiaiiertica    funniclvoi  ta  Sw.        Aat-eatlm 

Woodpecker. 


Melanerpea  elaane  Sw.    ■lepnl  Wood],. 

Mei^tii^riicaaibrfrouaSw,  While-fn>ate(rWo..i 


Iwrker. 


ilaplM   Maalcanue  Sw, 
tVoodperker, 


Crijuoo  MhaAad 


Xiphorb,nchiieieiM0pater8w.  While-tbnialed 

Tn»  cliiuber. 
XIphurbynchiH  lUtrigaalar  Sm  YaUjw.lhraaMd 

rn»<liiiib-r. 
Coccyiui  MoiicuMiB  Sw,    Mexican  CowcuL 
Crptopluxa  wicirDetrie  Sw   Gtwive-biliaJ  AnL 
Tnyui  Mulcanna  Sw,    2oU.  lU.  pi.  N.  107. 

Mexican  Tngon, 
Tm^w  MornoilSw,    Morpn'a  Tngon. 
Tfochilua  fiilfaas  Si*.     Reinigent  Hunmini- 

bird, 
Tlwbliua  ihalaaeinilB  Sw      Sea-freea  Hum- 


miiif^inl. 
ochilua  J 
nlnf'bi 
Cyaantliiia  iattncMa  Sw, 


Tnehllua  jplatyMKia  Sw.   Bnad^ailal  Hum. 
Bnad-biltod  Hin. 


a  plat 
bM. 


Blw-bird. 
CyautkiB  biftiicalia  Sw 

Hummin(41id. 
CyaaBthta  nnimna  Sw 

HummfaBg-bird. 
Cynantbm  Lucikr  Sw. 

miof.bird. 
Lamponiie  anwIhyiliMa  Sw.      AaalkyMiu 

Hummillff-blrd. 
Piiooilaa  Mexlcaini  Sw     Zeol. 

Meiicu  MotBOI. 


Dniiil»Mi4>ilM 
LMU*  rork-lalM 


Mexican  Star  Hon* 


HI  pk  81. 


The  third  list  exhibits  such  few  species  as  have  been  likewise  obeerred  on  the  Terra 
Firma ;  but  are  unknown  to  inhabit  tlie  north  of  America : — 


Aquila  deitnKtor  DmiL    Deaborinc  Ea|l*. 
Myboras  braaiilanna  FitiL     Braiiiiaa  Can- 
can. 
Biiteo  ptemeiea  Sw.    Loncwinged  Buxxacd. 
Circut  niiiiaaa  Sw    Cltealnul  Harrier. 


lyranoola  cottnata  Si«. 

catchor. 
1>fannula  cayeneaia  Sw 

catcher, 
Tyrannua  frisnia  FItiL   Oimy  TyiuL 


Ronnd^realed  Fiy- 
Cayeniw   Fly 


Saoropbagne  anlphnrahu  Sw,  Bcntlfl  Tyrant 
Ictenia  doiniaicenaia  Dat*d,  Domingo  Hangneat. 
Macncercue  militaria  dw.  Military  Madia-r 
Troehilue  melanotis  Svk  KaA-mni  Hni» 
ming-bird. 


It  results  from  this  enumeration,  that  of  113  species  of  land  birds,  hitherto  ascertained, 
by  us,  to  be  natives  of  Mexico,  68  appear  to  be  altogether  peculiar  to  that  country,  11  are 
also  natives  of  South  America,  and  34  of  North  America.  These  facts,  so  important  in 
illustrating  the  great  principles  of  animal  distribution,  are  in  themselves  so  valuable,  that 
we  could  not  withhold  them  firom  the  scientific  reader.  It  will,  however,  be  unnecessary  to 
enter  on  similar  details  regarding  the  water  birds ;  as  of  twelve  species  of  the  Duck  family, 
Bent  from  the  lakes  of  Real  del  Monte,  not  one  possessed  any  novelty,  the  whole  belonging 
to  those  species  distributed  over  North  America. 

Among  the  Wading  Birds  are  two  most  beautiful  species  of  Tiger  Bitterns,  hitherto  un- 
known to  naturalists,  and  which,  in  fact,  we  have  not  yet  regularly  described.  One,  the 
TigrUoma  lineata,  or  Lineated  Bittern  (Jig.  1033.),  is  entirely  waved  with  line  fulvous 
lines ;  the  other,  T.  mexicana,  tias  these  lines  enlarged  into  broader  bands,  while  the  chin, 
and  part  of  the  throat,  are  naked  {fig.  1034).  The  American  Bittern,  which  here  represents 
that  of  Europe,  is  also  a  common  bird,  and,  from  its  smaller  size,  it  is  called  Butor  minor 
(Jg.im.). 


relbw«owDed  Wa^ 
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Linested  Bittern. 


Mexican  Bitteni. 


American  Billera. 


The  Quadrupeds,  Insects,  &c.,  are  too  little  known,  to  permit  any  satis&ctory  account 
Iwing  given  of  them.  I'he  only  quadrupeds  brought  home  by  Mr.  Bullock  were  a  now  Lynx, 
the  Canadian  Porcupine,  two  small  Monkeys,  and  a  small  Tiger  Cat.  Deer  and  Antelopes, 
of  some  unknown  species,  are  found  on  the  table-land,  while  the  Bison,  according  to  Mr. 
Ward's  admirable  account  of  Mexico,  is  stated  to  visit  Texas  in  great  herds. 
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Boo* 


,i>.  si.  iMir  ),„,-,,»  ...it.  8mm,  III.— Hutorieal  Oeographff.M^*'''^*    .<■  >,..nw-.  t-n. ,, 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Bpanianls,  Mexico  formed  the  most  powerflil  and  populouR,  and, 
with  one  doubtAil  exception,  the  moat  civilised  empire  of  any  in  the  western  world.  EHtulla 

and  some  other  writers  have  argue<l,  that 
1036  <^fWi'i1VSEr^  Mexico  contains  now  a  greater  numb<>r  of 

"  '  people  than  at  anjr  former  period;  but  the 

numerous  ruined  cities  traced  by  HutiilM)ldt 
convinced  that  traveller  of  the  contrury,  at 
least  as  to  the  B|)aco  coinprised  uiulor  the 
empire  of  Montezuma.  The  plan,  tix),  uf 
ancient  Mexico,  recently  found  by  Mr.  Bui- 
lock,  shows  it  tu  have  been  greater  thun 
the  modern  city.  This  empire  also  hod  at- 
trained  in  several  respects  to  no  inconHJilur- 
able  height  of  civilisation.  The  Mexicans 
had  a  calendar,  of  which  a  rcpresentatiun  i« 
here  given  {Jig.  1036.),  more  accurato  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  they  built 
large  cities,  lofly  and  regular  pyruinida- 
they  smelted  metals,  and  cut  the  hardent 
stone ;  and  they  recorded  event!>  by  painu 
ings  of  a  peculiar  character,  "hich  were 
little  inferior  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  E^ypt 
Huiean Calendar.  Two  specimeni)  of  these  an«i(j.it  paintings 

^'  are  here  exhibited  (Jig.  103Y.).     There 

existed  a  regular  gradation  of  ranks  in  the  empire,  and  the  exorbitant  powei  and  pride  of 
the  nobles  were  contrasted  with  the  almost  enslaved  state  of  the  body  of  the  people.    The 
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Meiioan  Hiaraclirphioi. 

independent  republics  of  Tlascala  and  Cholula  afforded  indications  of  a  certain  advance  in 
political  science,  alloyed,  however,  by  the  most  fierce  and  dreadful  barbarism.  Human  siicri- 
fices  offered  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  the  most  ferocious  rites,  assimilate  their  character  to 
that  of  savages  in  their  rudest  state.  A  recent  examination  of  the  hieroglyphical  tables  of 
the  Mexicans  has  exhibited  a  view  of  the  revolutions  of  the  empire,  and  has  shown  tiipm 
to  be  caused  by  the  successive  inroads  of  migratory  nations  from  the  north.  The  first  \v;is 
that  of  the  Toltecs,  in  648,  and  the  last  of  the  Aztecs,  in  1196.  Enquiry  has  in  vain  lioei 
made  ofler  any  northern  people  who  could  have  brouglit  into  Mexico  any  tincture  of  civil 
isation;  and  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt  that  whatever  civilisation  there  was,  oriirinaied 
within  the  empire  itself,  thou;rh  the  rude  conquerors  might,  as  is  usual  in  such  coses,  adopt 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  the  conquered  people,  still  retaining  deep  traces  of  their  own 
original  barbarism. 

The  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  over  Mexico  was  acquired  by  Cortez  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  daring  adventurers,  whom  the  possession  of  fire-arms  and  the  terror  produced  by 
them  rendered  invincible.  After  a  resistance  not  without  some  glory,  the  Aztec  empire 
was  overthrown,  and  Mexico,  with  Peru,  became  the  brightest  gems  in  the  Spanish  crown. 
There  appears  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  nutioni  including  most  of  the  nobility  iinii 
priesthood,  perished  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  but  considerable  numbers  still  survived, 
*nd  contuiued  to  live  in  separate  villages,  with  a  local  jurisdiction.  Although  the  country 
was  in  all  respects  ill  governed,  yet  the  hopes  of  immense  wealth  attracted  a  number  of 
Spanish  emigrants,  who  gradually  multiplisd  in  a  country  abounding  witli  the  necesaarief 


Bool  V. 


MEXICO. 


V'lf'/ 


'«.T 


ar, 


of  life.  Even  the  Indiani,  whom  the  Spaniards  at  laat  aought  to  protect,  inereaikad  their 
nuiiibcr«  in  the  courae  of  the  laat  century,  and  ftvm  the  intercoune  between  the  tuo  'acea 
t  very  iiuiiieruua  mixed  tribo  originated. 

The  MPirit  of  revolution  and  independence,  which  was  ffradually  diSbaed  in  the  mildly 
governed  English  cobniea,  did  not,  for  some  time,  reach  those  under  the  Spanish  sway 
Tiio  tiabits  of  implicit  submission,  and  the  ignorance  which  iicnonipanie<l  it,  prevented  all 
but  a  few  daring  spirits  flrom  forming  even  the  idea  of  emancipation.  Yet  a  root  of  discon- 
tent was  deeply  lodged.  The  Creoles,  or  Spaniards  born  in  America,  were  now;  the  most 
numerous  race,  and  were  alwaya  increaaingly  preponderant.  But  the  Spanish  government, 
from  a.  short-siehted  policy,  placed  all  its  contidence,  and  vested  all  political  power,  in  a 
imall  body  of  Spaniards  sent  out  iVom  Europe.  The  discontents  of  the  proscribed  Creoles, 
liowever,  might  long  have  fermented  without  explosion,  had  not  thq.ir  tiea  with  Euro|)e  been 
broken  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain.  The  principle  of  loyalty  itself  led  them  indig- 
nantly to  repel  this  usurpation,  and  to  ftame  a  provisional  government  for  themselves ;  and 
having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence,  they  wore  unwilling  to  recognise  either  the 
IocnI  uutliorities  established  in  Spain,  or  the  supremacy  of  the  king  himself.  The  contest 
was  long,  bloody,  and  desperate ;  for  most  of  the  intelligence,  and  all  the  military  skill  and 
discipline,  wore  at  first  on  the  side  of  the  native  Spaniards;  but,  after  many  vicissitudes 
and  many  dangers,  both  internal  and  external,  the  Mexicans  succeeded  in  forming  a  con-  > 
ititution,  nearly  on  the  model  of  that  of  tho  United  States. 

SaoT.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

After  the  prolonged  struggle  for  independence,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Iturbide,  who  caused  himseTf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico,  in  1822.  This  short- 
lived empire  was  overthrown  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1^24  the  Mexicans  adopted  a 
constitution  of  government,  formed  closely  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  federal  republic  was  divided  into  nineteen  States,  four  Territories,  and  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict, each  state  being  provided  with  its  local  government,  while  the  foreign  relations  and 
general  interests  of  the  confederacy  were  conflded  to  the  general  congress.  The  president 
and  senate  were  chosen  for  four  years  by  the  respective  states ;  the  representatives  for  the 
term  of  two  years  by  the  people.  This  constitution,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
civil  dissensions,  and  appeals  to  the  sword  too  oilen  decided  the  disputes  of  rival  chiefs  or 
political  parties.  But  it  continued  to  preserve  a  nominal  existence,  at  least,  until  October, 
1835,  when  it  was  set  aside  by  the  decrees  of  the  general  Congress,  suppressing  the  state 
legislatures,  and  providing  for  the  division  of  the  country  into  departments.  Under  this 
new  order  of  things,  the  president  is  to  be  chosen  by  an  mdirect  vote,  and  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  by  direct  popular  vote;  the  executive  head  of  each  department  to  be  appointed 
by  tlie  supreme  national  government 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  we  can  give  nothing  certain  as  to  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  republic.  The  army  is  not  large,  but  seems  to  be  pretty  efficient  The 
want  of  harbours  must  ever  prevent  Mexico  from  being  a  great  maritime  power.  Little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  statements  relative  to  the  finances.  The  annual  revenue 
is  stated  to  be  about  15,000,000  dollars. 

Sect.  V. — Prodtictive  Induttry. 

As  an  agricultural  country,  Mexico  has  been  celebrated  for  the  vast  variety  of  produc- 
tions which  can  be  raised,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  its  great  tabular 
mass  of  territory.  It  is  divided  into  warm  lands  (tierras  calientes),  temperate  lands  (tierras 
tenipludas),  and  cold  lands  (terras  frias).  The  warm  lands,  however,  though  capable  of 
yielding  in  profusion  all  the  productions  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  subject  to  so  deadly  a  pesti- 
lence, that  even  the  natives  preferred  to  inhabit  a  poorer  soil  on  the  higher  grounds ;  and 
Europeans,  except  the  few  fixed  by  commercial  avidity,  pass  through  it  in  trembling  haste, 
as  if  death  pursued  them.  The  cold  lands,  again,  are  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation,  exhibit- 
ing on  a  few  scattered  spots  the  plants  of  the  north.  It  is  only  on  the  "  temperate  lands," 
that  tiie  real  and  effective  vegetation  exists ;  and  there  the  finest  plants  of  the  most  genial 
temperate  climates  are  produced  in  higher  perfection  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  known 
world.  The  Mexican  wheat  excels  that  of  all  other  countries,  both  in  quality  and  abun- 
dance, provided  that  by  nature  or  art  it  have  been  supplied  during  growth  with  sufficient 
moisture.  Such  is  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  that  artificial  irrigation  is  usually  necessary. 
Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  the  proper  grain  of  America,  is  still  more  generally  cultivated,  and 
forms  the  standing  food  of  the  people.     Its  harvests  are  equally  profuse.     Barley  and  rye 

S seldom  oats),  grow  on  the  colder  grounds,  the  first  forming  the  chief  food  of  horses.  Farther 
own  grows  the  banana,  which,  though  the  proper  food  of  the  torrid  zone,  grows  so  high, 
that  Humboldt  calculates  50,000  square  miles  may  be  fit  for  it  Of  all  vegetables  it  yields 
the  greatest  proportion  of  aliment  with  the  least  culture.  It  bears  fruit  in  ten  months  afler 
planting,  and  then  requires  only  to  have  the  stalks  cut,  that  new  shoots  may  spring  from 
them  and  to  be  dug  and  dressed  round  the  roota   The  amount  of  nutritive  substance  yield 
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vA  by  it,  it  to  that  of  wheat,  aa  133  to  1,  and  to  that  of  potatoea,  aa  44  to  1.  Tho  manioc 
riN)t,  under  the  mmo  climate,  can  he  made  to  produce  abundance  of  palatable  ami  whole. 
■oiiit>  tiirina.  The  Moxicanii  not  much  value  aliio  on  the  map^uoy,  whicn  ii  cxtonoivoly  cul 
tiviiled,  and  yioldi  annually  about  IM)  quarta  of  a  awoet  juice,  easily  convertible  into  pulque 
Ute  tlivouritn  formpntcti  li<|uor  of  the  p<>oplo.  The  moat  remarkable  failure  ia  that  of  th« 
xitiito,  which,  thoujirh  (frowin((  both  in  North  and  South  America,  hod  not  reached  Moxico 
at  tlio  time  of  the  comiuPRt,  and  ia  atill  rare  and  of  inferior  quality.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton are  all  produced  of  excellent  nuality,  but  only  for  internal  uao;  and  cacoo,  though  an 
universal  bcvereffo,  ia  procured  bv  unportation.  Cochineal  ia  almoat  the  only  article  col. 
lected  extenaively  for  export  The  culture  ia  laborioua,  and  haa  diminished  of  late,  but  the 
price  haa  not  increaaed,  aubatitutea  bein|f  employed.  There  ia  also  indiffo,  but  it  ia  inferior 
to  that  of  Guatemala.  Vanilla,  the  flavouring  material  of  the  chocolate,  ia  obtained  in  the 
forcstH  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  8000/.  or  10,()00{.  value 
annually. 

The  mines,  however,  are  the  grand  objecta  which  have  connected  the  idea  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  romantic  splendour  with  the  name  of  Mexico.  Gold  and  silver,  bv  a  natural 
illusion,  have  always  shone  in  the  eyca  of  mankind  with  a  luatre  beyond  that  of  any  other 
motul.  Peru,  indeed,  offers  gold  in  greater  abundance ;  but  Mexico,  since  the  first  discovery, 
has  produced  more  silver  than  all  tho  rost  of  the  world  united.  The  silver  ore  of  Mexico 
is  far  from  rich ;  it  seldom  yielda  more  than  throe  or  four  ounces  to  the  quintal  of  earth, 
while  that  of  Saxony  yields  ten  or  even  fifleen  ounces.     It  is  situated  also  very  deep  in  the 

f[roun<l.  The  quantity,  however,  is  in  many  cases  immense,  obtiiined  with  comparatively 
ittic  difficulty ;  for,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  placed  in  the  heart  of  dreary  and  almost 
inaccessible  deserts,  the  minea  occupy  the  very  best  situations  of  the  great  table  plain,  are 
surrounded  with  brilliant  vegetation,  and  with  all  the  means  of  comfortable  auDsistence. 
There  are  3000  mines  in  Mexico ;  most  of  them,  however,  are  now  unproductive,  and  even 
ruinous:  but  adventurers  have  been  encouraged  to  begin,  and  to  persevere  while  a  particle 
of  their  capital  remained,  by  the  enormous  profits  which  have,  in  a  few  instancas,  been 
realised.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the  Valonciana  mine,  undertaken  by  Obrogon, 
a  poor  man,  who,  by  begging  and  borrowing,  contrived  to  carry  on  a  fVuitless  excavation 
during  eleven  years,  till  he  came  at  length  upon  tho  great  vein,  which  for  more  than  thirty 

Sears  yielded  about  2,.500,000  dollars  annually.  The  mine  of  Pavellon,  in  the  district  of 
k)mbrerete,  yielded  4,000,000  dollars  in  six  Months ;  but  its  product  has  been  by  no  meani 
80  steady.  The  purification  of  the  metal  is  ejected  either  by  smelting  or  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury.  The  latter  mode  is  considered  >he  most  eligible,  especially  since  the  ibreata 
have  been  thinned  by  the  quantity  already  consumed  in  the  smelting  process :  16,000  quin- 
tals of  mercury  are  required  for  the  mines  of  Mexico;  a  quantity  difficult  to  procure, 
especially  while  the  Spanish  government  monopolised  and  retailed  it  at  an  enormous  price. 
The  produce  of  the  mines  continued  increasing  till  the  commencement  of  the  late  revolu* 
tion.  From  1750  to  1750,  the  average  appeared  trt  be  16,506,000  dollars;  fVom  1771  to 
18(^,  it  was  19,088,000 ;  but  in  the  first  yeara  of  tl  e  present  century,  the  duties  levied 
implied  an  amount  of  22,000,000;  and,  allowing  for  contraband,  the  total  might  probably  be 
2.5,000,000.  During  the  dreadful  convulsions  of  the  late  revolution,  the  amount  was  greatly 
reduced,  the  water  having  in  many  instances  been  ivllowed  to  rush  in,  the  machinery 
destroyed,  and  the  workmen  dispersed.  The  annual  a\'erage  produce  since  the  revolution 
is  not  more  than  12,000,000  dollare.  The  silver  coined  in  the  mint  of  Mexico,  which,  in 
1810,  amounted  to  the  value  of  17,050,000  dollars,  had  fi-llen  in  1825  to  3,651,000.  The 
mine  of  Guanaxuato  yielded,  in  1810,  511,000  marks  of  bilver;  in  1825,  only  100,000. 
Extraordinary  eflforts  have  lately  been  made  b^  British  capitalists  to  restore  and  extend  the 
produce  of  these  mines.  During  the  period  of*^ excited  speculation  in  1825,  numerous  com- 
panies were  undertaken  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  shares  sold  for  some  time  at  advancing 
Eremiums.  There  were  also  two  American  and  one  Crerman.  The  English  companies 
egan  their  operations  with  the  greatest  spirit ;  it  was  soon  found,  however,  that  an  enor- 
mous expense  must  be  incurred  before  the  smallest  return  could  be  hoped  for.  Every  thing 
was  to  be  erected  anew — horse  whims,  magazines,  stamps,  crushing  mills,  and  washing  vats; 
hundreds  of  horses  and  mules  were  to  be  purchased ;  roads  to  be  made ;  establishments  to 
he  formed  for  the  process  of  amalgamation.  These  expenses  have  absorbed  tho  Bubt<cribcd 
capital  of  the  companies,  and  the  produce  has  not  yet  answered  expectation,  though  the 
vein  of  Vcta  Grande  in  Zacatecas  has  yielded  3,000,000  dollars  to  the  Bolanos  Company. 
Tlie  value  of  the  Mexican  gold  does  not  exceed  70(K)  marks,  or  about  1,000,000  dollars 
annually.  The  mint  of  Mexico  is  a  prodigious  establishment,  in  which  all  the  processes  are 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity,  though  not,  as  Mr.  Bullock  conceives,  with  that  ele- 
gance of  design  which  might  be  desired.  It  is  capable  of  stamping  100,000  dollars  witliin 
iliu  hour.  So  rapid  an  operation  is  seldom  required ;  yet  there  have  passed  through  it  pro- 
bably upwards  of  3,000,000,000  dollars. 

Manufactures  in  Mexico  are,  and  must  long  continue,  in  a  very  rude  state.  A  strong 
prejudice  exists  among  the  natives  against  manual  labour :  in  consequence  of  which,  it  ia 
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ehii^tly  «>nflnAd  to  oHmimla,  nr  fwnnnt  compnlloH  by  «I«tit  to  mim|fe  in  it.  Thoiia  work- 
men urn  imiiiureti  u  in  n  prion:  and  hifih  walK  double  doora,Mrre<l  wimlowH,  tn|{cthnr 
with  tlio  Mvern  corimml  puumtimenU  oAuii  inflicted  on  the  ininateH,  make  thuiio  placet 
riwinbio  an  ill-conducted  faol.  There  are,  however,  ccnaiderablo  fabrica  of  coante  red 
rartlionwaro,  which  ia  uaetl  in  all  the  operationa  of  cookery ;  alao  manufacturnit  of  cnarae 
W()i)lluna  and  cottona.  The  amount  of  theae,  in  i;nod  timea,  waa  reckoned  at  7,(MN),(NN)  dol- 
larii  but  declined  during  the  troublea.  Workinf^  in  (fold  and  ailver  haa,  an  mifflit  be  ex- 
pMted,  been  a  favourite  <x:ciipation.  Hervicea  of  plate,  worth  3U,()U()  or  40,0(X)  dollara,  have 
been  manufactured  at  Mr'x'  o,  which,  tor  elegfance  and  flne  workmanahip,  may  rival  the  beat 
of  the  kind  in  Rurope.  (ii,iafl  haa  alao  made  ffreat  profpreas.  The  coacnea  of  Mexico  have 
lonif  boen  celebrated  both  for  good  cnnatruction  and  beauty,  it  being  the  particular  ambition 
of  nil  who  pooaibly  can,  to  have  their  coach. 

The  cummrrce  of  Mexico  doea  not  correapond  with  ita  great  fame  for  wealth.  The  ex- 
porti  of  the  precioua  metala  form  the  principal  article ;  next  to  thia  ia  cochineal ;  to  which 
may  bo  added,  augar,  flour,  indigo,  proviaiona,  vanilla,  aaraaiMrilla,  jalap,   logwood,  and 

?ini(Mito,  The  exporta  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1824,  amounted  to  12,0H'2,0()0  aollara,  of  which 
,4:)7,l)()0  were  for  Kuropean  and  other  foreign  porta ;  4,<')(i(),(MM)  for  American  porta ;  and 
284,0(10  for  other  Mexican  porta.  The  importa,  conaiating  chiefly  of  manufactured  gooda, 
wine,  brandy,  and  metala,  were  from  Europe  1,408,00();  America,  S,022,0UU ;  otlier  Mexi- 
can porta,  !K)S,000,  Under  the  Sponiah  regime.  Vera  CruE  and  Acapulco  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  trikde ;  but  aince  the  revolution,  a  conaiderable  amount  haa  centered  in  other  porta, 
of  which  the  chief  are,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf,  Tampico,  and  Soto  la  Marina; 
Campeachy  and  Taboaco  in  the  aouth ;  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan  on  the  western  coottt ;  and 
Ouavmas  m  the  Oulf  of  California.  The  value  of  exports  ih)m  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
in  ikM  was  4,000,000  dollara. 

The  roads  of  Mexico  are  tolerable,  so  far  as  they  extend  alonj^  the  level  surface  of  the 
hi|;h  table-land.  But  the  stoep  doclivitioR  from  thence  to  the  maritime  plain  along  both  seas, 
were  long  impassable  for  a  carriage  of  any  description.  Before  the  late  revolution,  however, 
the  merchants  of  Mexico  had  undertaken  a  most  magniiicont  highway,  so  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  declivities,  that  loaded  wagons  could  ascend  from  Vera  Cruz  upwards  to  Mexico,  and 
thence  down  to  Acapulco.  This  public  work  was  interrupted  by  the  late  revolution,  and 
was  found  by  recent  travellers  in  an  unfinished  and  neglected  state ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  tliat  the  new  government  will  soon  avoil  themselves  of  the  means  they  row  poaaesa, 
to  complete  so  important  an  undertaking 

Scot.  VI.— Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  population  of  Mexico,  which  had  previously  been  estimated  on  the  most  vague  con- 
jecture, haa  been  computed  by  Humboldt  with  extraordinary  care.  He  copied  fVom  the 
archives  of  the  viceroy  a  statement  containing  the  results  of  an  enumeration  made  in  1793, 
b^  which  the  number  was  rated  at  4,483,529.  This  census  was  taken,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  popular  apprehensions  and  prejudices  with  which  such  an  enumeration  ia  always 
Irwed;  and  the  reel  amount  might  be  at  least  a  sixth  more,  or  5,200,000.  Afler  carefully 
comparing  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  observing  the  progress  of  agricnlture,  the 
increased  amount  of  duties  on  consumption,  and  the  many  new  bouses  everywhere  building, 
he  cunsiden  that  the  population  of  1823  might  be  safely  estimated  at  6,800,000.  It  haa 
lince  been  rated  at  10,000,000,  but  seemingly  too  high,  considering  that,  by  the  war,  not 
only  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitante  has  perished,  but  that  many  of  the  sources  of  industry 
hnvo  cnased  to  bo  productive.  The  best  authorities  seem  to  reckon  the  present  population 
at  about  8,000,000. 

The  cIa8S(!s  of  society  are  singularly  varied,  and  are  characterised  by  distinctions  mort 
strikinp  than  those  observable  in  other  countries.  They  are  four,  more  distinct  and  almost 
more  alien  to  each  other  than  if  they  were  separate  people,  actuated  by  the  strongcdt  se.iti- 
nrients  of  national  rivalry.  Those  classes  are,  native  Spaniards ;  Spaniards  born  '.n  Ar.ie* 
rica;  the  mixnd  castes;  and  the  Indians. 

The  native  Spaniards,  called  Chapetonea,  did  not  exceed  70,000  or  80,000,  and  the  greater 
number  of  these  have  now  been  expelled ;  but,  prior  to  the  late  revolution,  the  couit  of  Ma- 
drid, either  through  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  or  through  personal  interest,  fiestuwed  ex- 
clusively upon  them  every  oflice  in  its  colonies.  They  deported  themselves  as  btfinjjs  of  a 
decidedly  superior  order  to  the  Creole  Spaniards,  who,  they  openly  assiRrtcii,  \v<!re  an  effe- 
minnte  and  iirnnrant  rnce.  incapable  of  any  oli-vated  and  liberal  occMii)atioii.  They  are  now 
fHllen  from  tlinir  high  nsliitH.  They  are  stripped  of  all  their  honours  and  dignities;  many 
of  them  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  allowed  only  to  exist  under  strict  surveillnnre  by 

.".  povn.nirieill    to    nltiiiu    mcy    am   iiiij>;i;lb   III    |«f  I  pfiuiti  jcuiuuay.       v^upuiiil    ilttll    cnii?<:iifni 

tliem,  notwithstanding  the  deadly  error  which  caused  their  ruin,  as  not  undoaerving  of  syrn- 
IMtliy.  Tliey  are  better  informed,  more  industrious,  and  more  highly  bred  than  the  nativesi 
and  in  all  respects,  except  on  the  national  question,  more  liberal.  As  merchants  tney  were 
active.  enlr<rpri8ing,  and  honourable ;  and  towards  strangers  courteous  and  obliging.    It  could 
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never,  certainly,  be  expected,  that  they  should  not  resist  to  the  utmost  a  revolution  which 
deprived  them  of  their  station  in  society,  and  reduced  them  to  a  depressed  and  eubordinute 
condition. 

The  Creoles,  or  Americans,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  even  when  they  were  de- 
pressed beneath  tiie  preponderance  of  the  Europeans,  formed  a  privileged  class  in  compiirj. 
eon  with  other  natives.  They  are  fond  of  splendour,  and  delight  to  ride  on  horses  richly 
.^^  caparisoned  (jig.  1038.).     Many  of  them,  descended  from  the 

lUoo      _         „.„  jjjg^  conquerors,  or  enriched  by  speculation  in  the  mines,  en 

joy  fortunes  almost  more  than  princely.  Forty  or  fifty  thuu. 
sand  pounds  a  year  is  not  an  uncommon  income,  even  for  fumi. 
lies  who  do  not  possess  mines.  The  Conde  de  la  Valencinna 
has  repeatedly  drawn  from  his  mine  1,200,000  doUars  in  one 
year.  The  Conde  de  la  Regla,  from  the  profits  of  another, 
presented  to  the  king  two  ships  of  the  line  constructed  of  ce- 
dar. These  immense  fortunes,  however,  are  oilen  dissipated 
in  ulterior  mining  speculations,  to  which  the  owners  are 
tempted  by  one  successful  adventure,  and  in  which  they  often 
squander  all  that  they  have  gained.  An  ostentatious  mode  of 
living,  a  rage  for  gaming,  and  an  ill-arranged  domestic  eco- 
nomy, are  also  causes  which  involve  tlie  richest  families  in 
embarrassment,  and  prevent  any  accumulation  of  capital.  The  entire  number  of  those  de- 
nominated whites  in  Mexico,  is  about  1,500,000,  of  whom  all  except  the  small  number  of 
Europeans  above  mentioned  are  Creoles.  Very  few  of  these,  however,  are  free  from  a  mix- 
ture of  Indian  blood.  The  charge  of  ignorance  is  generally  advanced  against  this  class; 
and,  notwithstanding  some  decided  exceptions,  and  a  peculiar  aptitude,  which  most  of  them 
are  said  to  display  in  learning  the  principles  of  science,  cannot  be  wholly  denied.  The 
causes,  however,  which  have  produced  this  mental  degradation,  are  now  at  an  end :  and 
though  beneficial  changes  are  not  to  be  effected  by  magic,  there  cr.^  be  no  doubt  that  the 
permanent  advantage  of  a  free  government  will  enable  the  Mexicuis  to  take  the  station  for 
which  nature  has  destined  them. 

The  Indians  (figs.  1039.  and  1040.),  descendants  of  the  original  possessors  of  Mexico, 
Btill  survive,  to  the  suppo^d  amount  of  nearly  4|000,000,  and  are,  consequently,  nearly  three 
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times  as  numerous  as  the  white  race.  They  bear  the  general  features  of  those  aborigines 
who  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  They  have  the  same  swar- 
thy or  copper  colour,  the  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye,  with  the 
corner  curving  up  towards  the  temples,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expression 
of  gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.  Their  hair 
is  coarse,  but  smooth,  and  so  glossy  as  to  appear  in  a  constant  state  of  humidity.  The} 
share  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  with  most  races  of  very  swarthy  complexion, 
an  exemption  from  almost  every  species  of  deformity.  Humboldt  never  saw  a  hunch-backed 
Indian,  and  squinting  and  lameness  are  very  rare.  They  escape  the  goitre,  even  in  districts 
where  it  is  prevalent  None  of  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  this  exemption  in 
nomadic  nations  can  apply  to  a  laborious  agricultural  race  like  the  Mexican  Indians;  and 
therefore  this  immunity  must  depend  on  something  peculiar  in  their  structure.  It  has  beau 
supposed  that  few  attam  an  advanced  age ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  what- 
ever age  a  Mexican  may  attain,  he  never  becomes  gray-haired.  He  leads  a  very  different 
life,  and  is  exposed  to  none  of  the  casualties  incident  to  a  hunter  and  a  warrior  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  A  peaceable  cultivator,  subsisting  constantly  on  vegetable  food,  attaint 
often  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  is  still  green  and  vigorous.  The  only  circumstance  wliicb 
tends  to  abridge  life  is  an  extravagant  use  of  the  inebriating  liquor  called  pulque,  especially 
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on  occasion  of  coming  to  market  The  police  of  Mexico  senda  round  tumbrils  to  co.lect 
iHti  drunkarde,  like  bo  many  dead  bodies,  atler  which  ihey  are  punished  by  beinpf  obliged  to 
work  chained  in  the  streets  for  several  days.  The  Spanish  government  adopted  a  smgulai 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Indians,  confining  them  in  villages  of  their  own,  into  which  no  wliite 
was  allowed  to  enter;  nor  were  they  admitted  into  any  place  inhabited  by  whites.  Although 
tlie  Asitec  nobles  mostly  perished  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  yet  sotne  still  remain,  who 
lay  claim  to  the  highest  rank  among  that  body,  and  to  whuin  their  countrymen  pay  profound 
respect,  clrprly  denoting  the  importance  of  their  ancestry.  They  are  usually  invested  with 
the  goverrrnent  of  the  villages,  and  are  accused  of  exercising  their  power  in  an  oppressive 
manner,  <vith  little  regard  to  the  ties  which  unite  them  to  their  countrymen.  The  Indians 
pay  a  triiMite,  or  capitation  tax,  varying  at  difiereai  times  and  places  from  one  to  five  dol- 
lars; an  impost  which,  from  its  nature,  must  be  degrading,  though  we  cannot  think,  with 
the  bishop  of  Mechoacan,  that  it  would  be  any  improvement  to  substitute  the  alcavala.  A 
kw  of  them  have  amassed  considerable  wealth,  amounting  even  to  150,000  or  200,000  dol< 
lars ;  but  in  general  they  labour  under  severe  poverty.  They  appear  to  be  gifled  with  a 
clear  apprehension,  a  natural  logic,  and  a  capacity  of  cool  and  even  subtle  reasoning,  but  to 
be  destitute  of  any  warmth  of  imagination  or  glow  of  sentiment.  Yet  tl»e  love  of  flowers, 
for  which  they  have  been  remarkable  since  the  time  of  Cortes,  seems  to  indicate  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful.  In  the  public  market  of  the  capital,  the  Mexican  surrounds  himself  with  an 
entrenchment  of  verdure,  and  the  ground  around  him  is  embellished  with  festoons  of  flowers, 
which  are  daily  renewed.  They  evince  also  a  great  attachment  to  the  arts  of  painting  and 
carving,  :r.u  imitate  with  great  facility  any  models  which  are  presented  to  them.  A  pecu- 
liar apathy  marks  the  deportment  of  the  Mexican  Indian.  He  is  grave,  gloomy,  and  silent; 
he  loves  to  throw  a  mysterious  air  over  the  most  indiflerent  actions,  but  is  often  seen  to  pass 
at  once  from  a  state  of  seemingly  profound  repose,  to  one  of  violent  and  unrestrained  agita- 
tion. Their  want  of  present  instruction  is  ascribed  to  the  extinction  of  the  Aztec  priest- 
hood and  all  tlieir  monuments,  for  which  nothing  was  substituted  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics. 

The  mixed  castes  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  the  population  of  Mexico,  being  estimat- 
ed at  about  2,500,000.  They  are  either  mulattoes,  descended  from  mixture  of  the  white 
with  the  negro ;  Zambos,  from  the  negro  and  Indian ;  or  mestizoes,  from  mixture  of  the 
white  with  the  Indian.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  happily  small  number  of  negroes 
introduced  into  Mexico,  compose  seven-eighths  of  its  mixed  population.  To  be  white  was 
formerly  in  Mexico  a  badge  of  rank,  and  almost  a  title  of  nobility.  When  a  Mexican  con- 
sidered himself  slighted  by  another,  he  would  ask,  "  Am  I  not  as  white  as  yourself?"  Prom 
a  refinement  of  vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  enriched  their  language  with  terms 
for  the  finest  shades,  which  result  from  the  degeneration  of  the  primitive  colour.  The 
union  of  a  mestizo,  or  mulatto,  with  a  white,  produces  what  is  called  a  quarteron ;  and  the 
union  of  a  quarteron  with  a  white  produces  a  quinteron ;  afler  which,  the  next  generation 
is  accounted  white.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  can  distinguish,  even  in  the  dark,  the  diflcr- 
ent  races,  by  the  odour  peculiar  to  tlieir  cutaneous  transpiration.  Individuals  often  came 
before  courts  of  law  to  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of  impure  mixtures ;  and,  when 
possessed  of  influence,  obtained  verdicts  which  were  not  always  conformable  to  the  evidence 
of  the  senses.  When  the  case  was  very  palpable,  however,  the  law  contented  itself  with 
declaring,  "  that  they  should  be  held  as  white ;"  a  concession  to  which  considerable  value 
seemed  to  be  attached.  But  since  the  political  distinctions  founded  on  colour,  have  been 
abolished  by  the  revolution,  little  importance  is  attributed  to  difl'erence  of  complexion. 

The  Catholic  religion  was  introduced  into  Mexico  ot  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  a 
body  of  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  who  do  not  possess  the  exorbitant  wealth  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  them.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  the  eight  bishops  under  him, 
have  not  among  them  more  than  600,000  dollars  a  year.  Neither  is  the  number  of  clergy 
greater  than  corresponds  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the  country.  They  do  not  exceed 
10,000 ;  or,  including  every  person  connected  with  the  church,  13,000  or  14,000.  A  num- 
ber of  the  lower  clergy,  especially  in  the  Indian  villages,  are  excessively  poor,  their  income 
not  exceeding  100  dollars  a  year.  The  influence  and  revenue  of  the  church  also  have  con- 
siderably diminished  during  the  revolution.  In  1827,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  seven  bish- 
oprics and  seventy-nine  cathedral  benefices  were  vacant;  in  156  colleges  and  convents  of 
Mexico,  only  280  individuals  had  taken  the  vows  during  five  years ;  and  only  92  were  ser* 
ing  in  noviciate.  The  alms  collected  in  all  the  convents  of  Mexico  amounted,  in  1826,  t<i 
only  204,000  dollars.  The  churches,  however,  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  other  large  cities, 
are  of  surpassing  splendour ;  and  the  blaze  of  gold,  silver,  and  ornaments,  surpasses  what  is 
displayed  in  the  richest  shrines  of  Europe.   Bigotry,  among  the  body  of  the  people,  prevails 
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toleration  to  ony  other  religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic ;  yet  many  of  the  best  informed 
are  supposed  to  be  secretly  tinctured  even  with  the  sceptical  opinions  of  the  modern  French 
school.  The  constituent  decree  of  1835  declares  that  the  Mexican  nation,  one,  sovereign, 
and  independent,  has  not,  and  does  not  profess,  or  protect  any  other  religion  than  the  Catn> 
Vol.111.  2Q 
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lie,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  reliffion,  nor  \b  the  exercise  of  any  other  tolerated.  The  Indiaiu 
have  been  what  the  Spaniards  call  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the  change  hu 
evidently  been  not  a  change  of  creed,  but  a  commutation  of  one  ceremony  for  another,  and 
in  some  cases  their  ancient  ceremonies  are  retained.  Humboldt  seems  to  suppose  that  they 
merely  considered  the  Spanish  gods  to  liave  vanquished  their  gods,  and  thence  to  have 
become  entitled  to  their  homage.  They  even  persuaded  themselves,  and,  it  is  said,  were 
assured  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  emblem  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  was  identical 
witli  the  sacred  Mexican  eagle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Mexicans  display  an  extraordinary 
ardour  in  adorning  the  churches  with  pictures  and  statues,  and  in  collecting  and  grouping 
flowers,  fruits,  and  every  thing  which  can  increase  the  splendour  of  religious  festivals.  But 
their  favourite  form  of  worship  is  dancing  round  the  altar,  and  with  astonishment  it  is  per- 
ceived, that  these  dances  are  the  same  with  which  their  ancestors  celebrated  the  immolation 
of  human  victims  to  the  dreadful  god  of  war.  The  warrior  departs,  attired  in  the  full  cog. 
tume  of  the  days  of  Montezuma ;  he  meets  another ;  fights,  vanquishes,  and  drags  him  by 
the  hair  before  the  emperor.  The  spectator  almost  expects  to  see  the  blood  begin  to  flow. 
When  Mr.  Bullock  was  modelling  the  great  Mexican  idol,  the  natives  gazed  intently,  and 
some  of  them  were  heard  to  observe,  that,  after  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  had 
adopted  the  Spanish  gods,  they  might  have  been  allowed  to  retain  a  few  of  their  own. 

The  sciences  have  not  yet  shone  very  bright  in  this  part  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Few 
governments,  however,  have  expended  more  in  the  promotion  of  physical  science  than  that 
of  Spain  in  America.  It  sent  three  botanical  expeditions  into  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  its 
transatlantic  territory,  which  cost  4U0,000  dollars.  Geometry  and  astronomy  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  Mexico.  Humboldt  names  three  individuals,  Velasquez,  Gania,  and 
Alzate,  who  might  have  held  a  respectable  rank  in  Europe.  A  botanical  garden  and  col- 
lections  of  minerals  were  formed  in  Mexico  on  a  great  scale.  The  school  of  mines  pro^ 
duced  great  advantages  to  the  country,  and  the  pupils  were  initiated  even  in  the  highest 
branches  of  mathematics.  These  lights,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  had  suffered 
a  temporary  eclipse,  in  consequence  of  ,*he  long  revolution ;  but  the  new  government  has 
endeavoured  to  revive  them. 

The  fine  arts  were  also  promot«!d  with  great  zeal  by  the  old  government,  which,  at  an 
expense  of  40,000  dollars,  transported  to  Mexico,  across  the  rocky  passes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
a  collection  of  casts  of  the  finest  antique  statues.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  possessed 
an  income  of  25,000  dollars  a  year,  chiefly  supplied  by  government ;  and  the  benefit  of  its 
exertions  was  seen  in  the  beauty  of  the  public  edifices  which  adorned  the  capital. 

The  amusements  are  chiefly  those  of  Old  Spain ;  bull-fights,  and  religious  proceesions. 
The  theatre  is  still  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  mother-country.  The  dress  of  the  ladies  is 
usually  black ;  but  on  holidays  they  wear  very  showy  and  brilliant  stu^,  without  much 
regard  to  the  richness  of  the  material.  The  attire  of  the  gentlemen,  especially  on  horse- 
back, is  exceedingly  splendid;  embroidered  breeches  of  coloured  leather,  adorned  with 
silver  buttons  and  silver  lace ;  over  their  short  calico  jacket  is  thrown  a  rich  velvet  cloak, 
often  embroidered  with  gold.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  exhibit  similar  splendour.  They 
are  usually  three  stories  high,  and  the  fronts  painted  white,  crimson,  or  light  green ;  some- 
times  covered  with  glazed  porcelain.  The  finest  apartments  are  lofly  and  spacious,  situated 
on  the  first  floor,  which  is  ascended  by  a  magnificent  staircase.  The  house  is  built  round 
an  interior  court,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  is  made  strong,  to 
resist  rain ;  it  is  adorned  with  plants  and  flowers,  which  in  fine  weatlier  make  it  an  agree- 
able resort. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

Previous  to  the  ne^v  administration  introduced  by  Galvez,  the  minister  of  the  Indies,  this 
country  was  divided  into  the  following  provinces,  which  are  still  regarded  by  the  inhabitants. 
1.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico,  comprising  the  southern  part,  or  all  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous and  valuable  portion  of  the  colony.  2.  The  kingdom  of  New  Galicia,  comprising  the 
late  states  of  Xalisco  and  Zacatecas;  a  somewhat  ruder  tract,  but  containing  some  impor- 
tant cities  and  havens.  3.  Tiie  new  kingdom  of  Leon.  4.  The  colony  of  New  Santander 
5.  The  province  of  Coahuilo,  and  6.  the  province  of  Texas,  on  the  north-east  7.  Tlie  pro- 
vince of  Sonora;  and  8.  that  of  Old  an(l  New  California,  on  the  north-west.  9.  The  pro- 
vince of  New  Biscay ;  and  10.  that  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  northern  interior. 

In  1776,  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  as  it  was  then  styled,  was  divided  into  twelve 
mtendcncies,  and  three  provinces;  and  as  this  division  coincided  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  served  as  the  basis  of  the  new  division  into  states,  it  is  given  below. 
The  territory  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  the  old  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  of  the  cap- 
tnincy-gcnernl  of  Vucatan,  uud  of  liie  cominandancy-general  of  the  Internal  Provinces,  was 
divided  by  the  contJiitiition  of  1824  into  nineteen  States,  four  Territories,  and  the  federal 
District:  "this  arrangement  was  subverted  by  the  decree  of  1835  already  mentioned,  which 
nrovided  for  a  new  division  of  the  country  into  departments. 
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ChianaB  f to  Ouatemala^ 

TVrrilorv  of  New  Meziro 

The  state  of  Mexico  comprises  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  a  fine  and  splendid  region,  varie- 
gated by  extensive  lakes,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest  volcanic  peaks  of  the  new 
world.  Its  circumference  is  about  200  miles,  and  it  forms  the  very  centre  of  the  great  table- 
land of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  centre 
of  this  valley  stands  the  city  of  Mexico  {fig.  1041.) ;  the  ancient  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan, 
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having  been  built  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  and  connected  with  the  continent  by  extensive 
causeways  or  dykes.  The  new  Mexico  is  three  miles  from  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  nearly 
six  from  that  of  Chalco ;  yet  Humboldt  considers  it  certain,  firom  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
teocalli,  or  temples,  that  it  occupies  the  identical  position  of  the  former  city,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  valley  have  been  dried  up.  Mexico  was  long  considered  the  largest 
city  of  America ;  but  it  is  now  surpassed  by  New  York,  perhaps  even  by  Rio  Janeiro.  Some 
estimates  have  raised  its  population  to  200,000 ;  but  it  may,  on  good  grounds,  be  fixed  at 
from  120,000  to  140,000.  It  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  splendid.  "  Mexico  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  cities  built  by  Europeans  in  either  hemisphere ;  with  the  exception  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Philadelphia,  and  some  quarters  of  Westminster,  there  does  not 
exist  a  city  of  the  same  extent  which  can  be  compared  to  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  for  the 
uniform  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  for  the  regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets, 
and  the  extent  of  the  squares  and  public  places.  The  architecture  is  generally  of  a  very 
pure  style,  and  there  are  even  edifices  of  a  very  beautiflil  structure."  The  palace  of  the 
late  viceroys,  the  cathedral,  built  in  what  is  termed  the  Gothic  style,  several  of  the  con- 
vents, and  some  private  palaces,  reared  upon  plans  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  of  great  extent  and  magnificence ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather 
the  arrangement,  regularity,  and  general  effect  of  the  city,  which  render  it  so  striking. 
Nothing,  in  particular,  can  be  more  enchanting  than  the  view  of  the  city  and  valley  from 
the  surrounding  heights.  The  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  extent  of  cultivated  fields,  to  the 
very  base  of  the  colossal  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  city  appears  as  if 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco,  which,  surrounded  by  villages  and  hamlets, 
reBembles  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  vicinity 
Inrms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  naked  mountains.  Among  these  rise  the  famous  volcano 
Popocatepetl  and  the  mountain  of  Iztaccihuatl,  of  which  the  first,  an  enormous  cone,  burns 
occasionally,  throwing  up  smoke  and  ashes,  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snows.  The  police  of 
the  city  is  excellent ;  most  of  the  streets  are  handsomely  paved,  lighted,  and  cleansed.  The 
annual  consumption  ir.  Mexico  has  been  computed  at  16,300  beeves ;  279,000  sheep ;  60,000 
iio^s;  1,600,000  fbw.^  including  ducks  and  turkeys;  205,000  pigeons  and  partridges.  The 
markets  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  brought  by 
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crowds  of  canoes  alon^  the  Lake  of  Chalco,  and  the  canal  leading;  to  it.  These  canoes  are 
often  guided  by  females,  who  at  the  same  time  are  weaving  cotton  in  their  simple  portable 
looms,  or  plucking  fowls,  and  throwing  the  feathers  into  the  water.  Most  of  the  tlowere  and 
roots  have  been  raised  in  chinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  an  invention  peculiar  to  the  new 
world.  They  consist  of  rafla  formed  of  reeds,  roots,  and  bushes,  and  covered  with  bliick 
saline  mould,  which,  being  irrigated  by  the  water  of  the  lake,  becomes  exceedingly  fertile. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  Mexico,  however,  that  it  stands  nearly  on  a  level  witli  the  sur- 
rounding lake ;  which,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains,  overwhelm  it  with  destructive  inundations. 
The  construction  of  a  detague,  or  canal,  to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Like  of  Zumpan^ro, 
and  of  the  principal  river  by  which  it  is  fed,  has,  since  1629,  prevented  any  very  desolating 
flood.  The  desague,  though  not  conducted  with  skill  and  judgment,  cost  5,000,000  dollars, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  hydraulic  works  ever  executed.  Were  it  filled  with  water, 
the  largest  vessels  of  war  might  pass  by  it  through  the  range  of  mountains  which  bound  the 
plain  of  Mexico.  The  alarms,  however,  have  teen  frequent,  and  cannot  well  cease,  while 
the  level  of  that  lake  is  twenty  feet  above  that  of  the  great  square  of  Mexico. 

Aca|)ulco,  on  the  west  coast,  has  been  celebrated  in  an  extraordinary  degree  as  almost  the 
centre  of  the  wealth  of  America ;  the  port  whence  the  rich  Spanish  galleons  took  their 
departure  to  spread  the  wealth  of  tiie  western  over  the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  harbours  in  the  world,  seeming  as  if  it  were  excavated  by  art  out  of  a  vast 
circuit  of  granite  rocks,  which  shut  out  all  view  of  the  sea.  To  Captain  Hall  and  his  com- 
panions, it  appeared  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  sea-port  Yet  while  Vera  Cruz,  with  its 
wretched  anchorage  amid  sand-banks,  annually  received  fh>m  400  to  500  vessels,  that  of 
Acapuico  scarcely  received  ten,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Manilla  galleon,  the  discontinuance 
of  which  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  insignificance.  It  is  said,  however,  of  late  to  have  con- 
siderably revived,  and  its  customs,  after  falling  so  low  as  10,000  dollars,  had  risen,  in  1626, 
to  400,000.  According  to  Captain  Hall,  the  town  consists  of  not  more  than  30  houses,  with 
a  large  suburb  of  huts,  built  of  reeds  wattled  in  open  basket-work  to  give  admission  to  the 
air.  It  is  guarded  by  an  extensive  and  formidable  fortress,  commanding  the  whole  harbour. 
Other  places  of  great  interest  exist  in  the  valley  and  state  of  Mexico.  Tezcuco  is  now 
only  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  these  are  peculiarly  grand.  The  foundations  and  remains  of  tem- 
ples, fortresses,  palaces,  and  other  extensive  buildings,  attest  a  period  when  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  America,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacan ;  still 
later  it  was  the  seat  of  literature  and  art,  the  Athens  of  America.  The  palace  of  the  for- 
mer tributary  king  could  not  be  viewed  without  forming  an  elevated  idea  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  architecture.  It  must  have  covered  several  acres,  is  raised  on  several  sloping  ter- 
races, and  of  materials  at  once  durable  and  beautiful.  All  round  Tezcuco  are  seen  raised 
mounds  of  brick,  mixed  with  aqueducts,  ruin''  of  buildings  of  enormous  strength,  and  many 
large  square  structures  nearly  entire.  Here  the  blind  zeal  of  the  first  bishop  collected  and 
committed  to  the  flames  all  the  monuments  of  Aztec  history  and  literature.  Near  Otumba, 
once  large  and  flourishing,  but  now  little  more  than  a  village,  are  the  pyramids  of  Teotihu- 
acan,  the  two  principal  of  which  appear  to  be  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon :  the 
<  highest  of  them  has  been  recently 

1042  estimated  by  Mr.  Glennie  at  221 

feet.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
top,  where  an  altar  appears  anciently 
to  have  been  placed.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  numerous  pyramids,  about  30 
feet  high,  arranged  in  broad  and 
regular  streets,  all  terminating  in 
the  great  pyramid  (jig.  1042.). 
Zimapan,  Real  del  Monte,  and  Tasco 
are  noted  for  their  rich  silver  mines. 
Tlalpan,  having  become  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Mexico,  suddenly  rose 
fix>m  a  petty  village  to  a  considerable  town,  with  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  mint,  and  is 
the  fiivourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Mexicans.  Cuemavaca,  a  place  of  some  importance,  ii 
particularly  interesting  from  its  presenting  the  curious  monument  called  the  fort  of  Xochi- 
calco,  a  hill  about  400  feet  in  height,  artificially  cut  into  terraces,  and  ftced  with  masonry. 
The  stones  are  covered  with  hieroglyphical  figures. 

The  state  of  Puebla  stretches  nearly  across  the  continent,  and  over  the  high  table-land. 
It  has  few  mines,  but  contains  an  extensive  table  plain,  6000  feet  high,  eminently  fertile  in 
wheat,  maize,  and  fruit  This  was  the  seat  of  republican  Mexico.  Tlaacala,  Cholula,  and 
Huexotzingn,  republics  which  bade  defiance  to  the  power  of  Montezunm,  are  included  within 
its  limits.  °It  contains  also  Popocatepetl,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Mexico,  exceeding  by  20flC 
feet  the  higheut  in  Europe.  The  volcano  has  for  several  centuries  thrown  up  only  smoke 
and  ashes. 

Puebla  de  los  Angeles  (Jig.  1043.)  is  a  handsome  and  large  city.  It  is  entirely  Spanish, 
having  been  found^  since  the  conquest    The  streets  are  straight,  broad,  and  cross  each 
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into  spacious  squares.  They  are  well 
paved,  and  have  broad  fnot-paths.  The 
iiousea  are  large  and  lofty,  the  walls  often 
covered  with  paintings,  while  the  roof  is 
ornamented  with  glazed  tiles.  In  the 
splendour  of  the  churches  and  the  richness 
of  their  endowments,  Puebia,  according  to 
Mr.  Bullock,  must  take  the  first  rank  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  cathedral  is  a 
vast  pile,  with  little  external  ornament: 
but  the  interior  is  rich  beyond  description. 
The  high  altar  is  composed  of  the  naost  beautiful  marble  and  precious  stones :  its  numerous  and 
lotly  columns,  with  plinths  and  capitals  of  burnished  gold,  its  statues  and  other  ornaments,  have 
«n  unequalled  effect.  In  manufactures  it  takes  the  lead  of  other  Mexican  cities :  those  ot 
woollen  have  declined,  but  those  of  earthenware  and  glass  are  still  flourishing.  Humboldt 
reckons  the  population  at  67,800 ;  Bullock,  thirty  years  later,  at  90,000. 

Cholula  the  ancient  capital  of  a  great  independent  republic,  has  declined  into  a  town,  con- 
taining, according  to  Humboldt,  16,000,  according  to  Bullock,  6000,  souls.  The  pyramid  of 
Cholula  ifig.  1044.)  is  the  work  of  art  which,  next  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  approaches 

nearest  in  magnitude  and  vastness  to 
those  of  nature.  It  is  not  nearly  so  high 
as  the  Great  Pyramid,  being  only  172 
feet;  but  the  length  is  nearly  double; 
1885  feet,  instead  of  728.  It  is  four 
times  as  long  as  the  third  pyramid,  or 
that  of  Mycerinus,  and  somewhat  higher. 
A  section  having  been  made  through  it 
to  form  the  road  to  Mexico,  it  was  found 
to  be  composed  of  brick,  and  displayed 
an  interior  chamber,  built  of  stone,  and  containing  two  skeletons,  some  idols  of  basalt,  and 
t  number  of  vases  curiously  varnished  and  painted.  On  the  platform  at  the  top  has  been 
erected  a  chapel,  where  mass  is  daily  celebrated,  and  whence  a  noble  view  is  obtained  over 
the  fine  plain  of  Mexico  and  its  boundary  mountains. 

TIascala,  once  the  powerful  rival  of  Mexico,  is  now  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces 
of  its  former  splendour  but  the  ruins  oT  its  great  temple  and  its  vast  walls.  At  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  republic,  and  its  markets  were 
thronged  with  the  population  of  its  fertile  and  populous  territory.  Having  joined  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  capture  of  Mexico,  TIascala  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  caciques, 
merely  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  Spain,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1824, 
it  was  made  a  separate  territory,  though  within  the  territorial  limits  of  La  Pueblo. 

Vera  Cruz  occupies  a  great  length  of  sea-coast  on  the  Gulf,  but  it  is  comparatively  nar- 
row. It  extends  inland  from  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  of  the  great  central 
table-land.  In  a  day's  journey  the  inhabitants  may  ascend  firom  regions  of  the  most  sufl^o 
eating  heat  to  those  of  eternal  snow ;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  naturalists  in  this  won- 
derful country  may  traverse,  even  in  a  few  hours,  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  aspect  of  the  oak  first  relieves  the  traveller,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  beyond  the 
dreaded  dominion  of  the  yellow  fever ;  and  soon  after  he  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  fields 
of  wheat  Pines  then  begin  to  mingle  with  the  oaks,  and  at  a  little  higher  elevation,  these 
and  other  resinous  plants  alone  cover  the  rocks,  whose  summits  penetrate  into  the  regions 
of  eternal  snow.  This  state  is  capable  of  yielding  in  abundance  the  most  precious  produo- 
tifliis;  and  within  a  recent  period,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  all  of  excellent  quality,  have 
bepn  raised  to  a  much  greater  extent :  but  the  horror  with  which  the  climate  is  viewed  both 
by  Europeans  and  Indians  is  such,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  remains  a  complete  desert, 
whpr«  oflen,  for  many  leagues,  there  are  only  to  be  seen  two  or  three  huts,  with  herds  of 
cattle,  half  wild,  straying  round  them. 
Vera  Cruz  {Jig.  1045.),  in  which  centres  almost  all  the  trade  of  Mexico,  is  well  and  hand- 
somely builtof  the  submarine  material  called 
madrepore,  which  isalso  made  into  lime;  and 
its  red  and  white  cupolas,  towers,  and  bat- 
tlements have  a  splendid  effect  when  seen 
from  the  water.  The  streets  also  are  kept 
extremely  neat  and  clean ;  yet  Mr.  Bul- 
lock considers  it  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  places  of  residence.  This  arises  not 
Vera  Cruz.  merely  from  the  pestilence  which  taints 

the  air ;  the  surrounding  country  is  covered 
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with  sand  blown  into  hillocki,  which,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  render  the  heat 
more  oppreasive.  There  ia  not  a  garden  or  a  mill  now  within  many  miles  of  it;  and 
Uie  only  water  which  can  be  drunk  is  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds.  The  markeU  are 
bad  for  every  article  except  fish,  of  which  many  beautiful  species  are  here  caught.  The 
place  appears  to  have  sensibly  declined  since  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  connected 
Mexico  with  the  mother  country.  Humboldt  reckons  a  population  of  16,000;  but  Bullock, 
though  he  admits  it  might  hold  even  more,  does  not  estimate  the  actual  number  at  more 
than  7000.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  the  last  hold  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
and  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  port,  is  of  immense  strength,  though  it  seems 
hnpossible  to  believe  that  40,000,000  dollars  could  have  been  expendeonpon  the  structure. 
Tiie  fine  calzada  or  paved  road,  from  Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior,  runs  up  to  the  handsome 
town  of  Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  Puente  del  Rcy  or  Ruyal  Bridge, 
between  the  two  cities,  is  a  stupendous  work  of  solid  masonry  thrown  over  a  wild  and  steep 
■uvine.  Xalapa  is  commodiousiy  situated  in  a  delightful  district,  about  4000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  rich  Spanish  mer- 
chants of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  sickly  season.  The  neighbourhood  is  finely  wooded,  and  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  the  medical  article  jalap,  which  takes  its  name  iirom  the  city. 
Further  up  on  this  road  is  the  neat  little  town  of  Perote,  near  wiiich  is  the  stupendous 
mountain,  called  from  the  large  rock  on  its  summit  resembling  a  chest,  the  Cotfrc  do  Pe- 
rote. Near  a  more  southern  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  which  passci; 
through  the  valuable  tobacco  plantations  of  Orizava  and  Cordova,  is  the  colossal  volcano  of 
Orizava. 

On  the  coast,  to  the  south,  are  the  ports  of  Alvarado  and  Huasacualco,  the  former  of 
which  became  the  principal  entrepdt  on  the  Gulf,  during  the  occupation  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa  by  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  the  latter  derives  some  interest  from  its  situation  at  the 
termination  of  the  proposed  canal,  firom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  of  Tehuantepec.  In  the 
north  are  Papantla,  an  Indian  village,  containing  an  ancient  pyramid  constructed  of  very 
skilfully  hewn  blocks  of  porphyry,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics ;  and  old  Tampico,  on  the 
borders  of  a  large  shallow  lagoon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  carry  on  a  lucrative  shrimp- 
fishery. 

The  little  state  of  Queretaro,  detached  from  the  intendency  of  Mexico,  lies  to  the  west 
of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  wholly  on  the  central  table-land,  and  contains  some  rich  mines  of  sil- 
ver, but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Queretaro,  the  capital,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightfully  situated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
wealthy  cities  of  Mexico.  The  streets  all  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  terminate 
in  its  three  principal  squares.  Its  aqueduct,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  with  its  bold  ana 
lofty  arches,  and  its  splendid  churches  and  convents,  give  the  city  an  air  of  magnificence. 
The  convent  of  Santa  Clara  is  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit.  Population  40,000.  San 
Juan  del  Rio  is  remarkable  for  its  great  fliir,  and  for  its  famous  sanctuary,  a  magnificnnt 
temple,  visited  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

Mechoacan,  or  Valladolid,  is  an  extensive  state,  situated  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  of 
Mexico,  on  the  summit  and  western  declivity  of  the  table-land.  It  includes  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  country,  which  was  independent  of  Mon- 
tezuma, and  of  which  the  capital,  Tzintzontzan,  still  exists,  though  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  village.  The  natives  are  to  this  day  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  skill,  particu- 
larly in  cutting  out  figures  in  wood,  which  they  dress  in  clothes  made  of  pith,  very  skil- 
fully dyed,  and  in  executing  beautiful  works  with  feathers,  forming  a  sort  of  feather-mosaic. 
Mechoacan,  unless  in  the  unhealthy  tract  along  the  coast,  enjoys  a  fine  and  temperate  cli- 
mate, is  intersected  with  hills  and  charming  valleys,  and  presents  the  appearance,  unusual 
in  the  torrid  zone,  of  extensive  and  well-watered  meadows.  This  territory  has  been  marked 
by  some  phenomena  of  the  most  striking  nature.     On  the  29th  of  September,  1759,  from 

the  centre  of  a  thousand  small  burninsf  cones, 
*""  ,  was  thrown  up  the  volcano  of  Jorullo  {fi/^. 

1046.),  a  mountain  of  scorite  and  ashes,  1700 
feet  high.  In  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with 
the  moet  beautiful  vegetation,  deep  subterra- 
neous noises,  accompanied  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes, continued  for  the  space  of  fifty  or 
sixty  days.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  sounds  recommenced  with  such 
fury,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  dis- 
trict. A  large  tract  of  ground  was  seen  tc 
rise  up  and  swnll  like  an  inflated  bladder,  and 
spectators  reported  that,  throughout  this  space 
flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth,  and  fragments  of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  up  »o  prodi- 
gious heights;  and  that,  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes  illumined  by  the  volcanic  fire,  the 
■oflened  sur&ce  of  the  earth  appeared  to  heave  like  an  agitated  sea.    The  plain  is  still  ccv 
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vercd  witli  numerous  email  cnne^,  sending  forth  from  their  crevices  a  vapour,  the  heat  of 
whicli  uflcn  riw-H  to  95°.  From  iiiiioiig  these  rise  six  large  hills,  of  whicii  the  highest  it> 
jdriillo,  still  Imrning,  and  throwing  up  immense  quantities  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lava 
Tim  only  large  town  in  the  state  is  Valladolid,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  delightfully  situated, 
6:)(M)  feet  above  the  sea,  where  snow  sometimes  falls.  There  are  several  mines,  but  none 
of  lirst-rute  magnitude.  It  has  wide,  clean  streets,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  a  hand- 
goniu  pluza. 

Gunnaxuato,  also  part  of  the  ancient  Mechoecan,  is  one  of  the  smallest  but  most  populous 
of  111!  the  states.  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  great  mine  of  Valenciana,  discovered  late  in  the 
lH.-<t  rentury,  round  which  rose  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  New  World.  Between 
1706  and  1803,  this  mine  yielded  silver  to  the  amount  of  165,000,000  dollars,  Since  that 
time  it  has  sutferod  a  severe  deterioration  from  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  and 
hax  declined  also  in  consequence  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  workings,  and  the  increased 
difficulty  of  clearing  off  the  water. 

This  state  also  contains  the  celebrated  Baxio,  a  rich  plain,  highly  cultivated,  and  pro- 
ducing in  perfection  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  many  of  those  of  tropical  countries.  The 
Baxio  became  the  theatre  of  many  of  those  horrible  events  that  deluged  Mexico  in  blood 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  capital,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  mining 
diBtrict,  is  built  on  very  uneven  gi  '  nd,  and  the  streets  are  often  very  steep ;  but  the  build- 
ings are  in  general  handsome,  anc  lome  of  the  churches  are  very  fine ;  the  alhondiga,  or 
public  granary,  an  immense  quadrangular  edifice,  is  a  remarkable  object.  The  population 
of  the  city  and  neighborhood  has  been  reduced  fi-om  90,000  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber. The  Baxio  contains  a  number  of  considerable  towns  at  the  distance  of  from  20  to  3C 
miles  from  each  other,  whence  this  region  has  received  the  name  of  las  Villas.  These  are 
Zelaya,  with  the  magnificent  convent  of  El  Carmen ;  Salamanca ;  Irapuato ;  AUende,  or 
San  Miguel ;  Silao ;  and  Leon,  in  all  of  which  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen.  Leon  has  also  manufactures  of  leather,  and  its  cutlery  is  much  esteemed.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  is  the  village  of  El  Jaral,  belonging  to  the  marquess  of  Jaral, 
probably  the  greatest  landholder  in  the  state ;  his  live-stock  amounts  to  3,000,000  head ; 
80,000  sheep  are  sent  annually  to  the  Mexican  market,  and  as  many  goats  p  e  killed  on  this 
re^al  estate,  which  covers  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

Xalisco,  or  Guadalaxara,  is  an  extensive  state,  which  has  the  important  advantage  of  being 
traversed  throughout  its  extent  by  the  river  of  Santiago,  the  largest  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mexico.  It  appears  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  very  important  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  circumstance ;  that  industry  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  an  active  commer- 
cial spirit  prevails.  The  capital,  Guadalaxara,  which,  in  1798,  was  estimated  to  contain 
19,500  inhabitants,  has  at  present  60,000.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide,  straight  streets, 
and  contains  many  handsome  churches  and  convents,  14  plazas  or  squares,  12  fountains  sup- 
plied by  a  fine  aqueduct,  a  pretty  alameda,  &c. ;  the  portales,  or  colonnades,  in  which  are 
the  shops,  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  Mexico.  The  silver  mines  of  Bolafioe  in  this 
state  rank  among  the  richest  in  Mexico.  San  Bias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  mere 
roadstead ;  the  holding  ground  is  bad,  and  the  road  is  much  exposed  to  westerly  winds.  It 
is  perched  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  during  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  though  not  in  so  deadly  a  degree  as  Vera  Cruz ;  and 
at  that  time  the  rain  falls  in  such  torrents  that  no  roof  can  exclude  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
without  danger  to  go  out  into  the  streets.  At  the  commencement  of  this  season,  therefore, 
a  general  migration  takes  place;  and  the  population  is  reduced  in  a  few  days  from  3000  to 
150,  at  which  it  remains  stationary  until  the  return  of  the  dry  season. 

Tepic,  eighteen  leagues  from  San  Bias,  is  a  beautiful  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated 
plain,  and  its  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  are  enlivened  by  rows  of  trees,  gardens,  and  ter- 
races. Thither  the  people  of  San  Bias  remove  during  the  sickly  season,  at  which  time  the 
population  of  Tepic  amounts  to  8000  or  10,000.  Lagos,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is 
famous  for  its  annual  fair,  and  for  its  church  of  Our  Iiady,  which  would  be  considered  a  fine 
building  in  any  part  of  the  world.     Its  population  amounts  to  about  15,000  souls. 

To  the  south  of  Xalisco,  is  the  Territory  of  Colima,  consisting  of  the  city  of  that  name 
and  a  small  neighbouring  tract.  The  mountain  of  Colima  in  this  Territory,  9000  feet  high, 
throws  out  smoke  and  ashes,  and  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  volcanic  chain  which 
traverses  Mexico  from  east  to  west. 

Zacatecas,  nortli  and  east  of  Guadalaxara,  in  the  inland  centre  of  Mexico,  is  an  arid  rocky 
plain,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  suflfering  under  the  inclemency  of 
tlie  climate.  It  derives  its  wealth  and  distinction  solely  from  mines,  of  wliich  the  most 
important  in  Mexico,  next  to  that  of  Guanaxuato,  are  here  situated.  The  mine  of  Pavellon, 
in  Sninbrerete,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  yielded  in  a  given  time  a  greater  pro- 
duce than  any  other  mine  known  to  exist  Zacatecas,  the  capital,  is  reckoned  by  Hum- 
boldt to  contain  33,000  inhabitants.  The  mint,  which  is  the  second  in  point  of  importance 
in  Mexico,  employs  300  persons,  and  60,000  dollars  have  been  coined  here  in  twenty-four 
hours.    The  total  coinage  in  five  years,  from  1821  to  1826,  was  upwards  of  17,500,000  dol- 
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I«n.  A^aa  Colientes,  which  derives  iu  name  fW>m  its  warm  springi,  is  a  pretty  town,  in  a 
Fertile  diatiict,  and  with  a  deliffhtful  climate.  The  inhabitants,  about  20,000  in  number, 
carry  on  sonio  manufactures.  Fresnillo,  Sombrcrete,  and  Pines,  are  mining  towns  with  from 
12,000  to  16,000  inhabitants.  The  lower  orders  liere  are  extremely  brutaland  ignorant,  and 
Mr.  Ward  and  his  party  wore  in  danger  of  being  mobbed  for  Jews. 

Oaxaca,  for  we  must  return  southwards  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  central 
provinces  of  Mexico,  is  a  fine  state,  situated  near  the  borders  of  Guatemala.  The  beauty 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  pro- 
ductions, render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  These  advunta)rcg 
were  appreciated  at  an  early  period,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  an  advanced  civilisation; 
and  two  ancient  kingdoms,  Misteca  and  Zapoteca,  were  establiahed.  Their  ancient  great- 
ness is  attested  by  monuments,  not  of  such  astonishing  magnitude  as  those  of  the  Aztec 

empire,  but  superior  in  elegance  and 
1047  A^A  skill.     The   palace,  or  rather  the 

royal  tombs,  of  Mitla  (fig.  1047.), 
are  decorated  with  ornaments  similar 
to  those  which  are  admired  in  the 
Etruscan  vases.  Paintings  also,  re- 
presenting warlike  trophies  and  sa- 
crifices, have  been  found  in  the  ruins. 
Oaxaca  has  no  mines  of  any  import- 
ance, and  has,  therefore,  attnicted 
less  attention  than  the  more  north- 
ern parts  of  the  table-land,  though  in 
every  other  respect  inferior  to  it, 
Oaxaca,  the  capital,  called  Ante- 
quera  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  ig 
u  flourishing  place ;  in  1792,  it  had 
24,000  inhabitants,  and  although  it  suffered  severely  during  the  revolution,  its  present  popu- 
lation is  about  40,000.  Tehuantepec,  its  only  port,  is  not  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  of  consider- 
able value  as  a  channel  by  which  the  indigo  of  Guatemala  is  conveyed  to  Europe. 

The  state  of  Yucatan,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  forms  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Mexico.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  only  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  do  not  rise 
above  4000  feet.  It  is  thus  excessively  hot ;  yet,  from  its  extreme  dryness,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  unhealthy  as  most  of  the  low  lands  under  this  burning  zone.  The  heat  is  too 
great  for  the  ripening  of  European  grain,  and  the  only  articles  which  it  yields  for  subsistence 
are  maize  and  roots.  This  was  the  first  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the  Spaniards  landed,  and, 
though  it  be  less  improved  than  the  interior,  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  indications  that 
civilisation  was  in  a  more  advanced  state  here  than  in  the  islands :  stone  houses,  pyramidal 
temples,  enclosed  fields,  and  a  clothed  and  civilised  people.  Having  no  mines,  however,  it 
owes  its  commercial  importance  solely  to  its  valuable  products,  logwood  and  maho^ny. 
Merida,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Canipeachy,  also  a  small  town,  is  however  a  fortified 
place,  and  is  important  on  account  of  its  harbour,  from  which  is  shipped  the  logwood  cut  m 
the  vicinity.  On  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  the  British  possess  the  settlement  of  Hon- 
duras, extending  along  the  shore  from  the  Rio  Honda  to  the  Libun.  The  population  consists 
of  about  4000  persons,  of  whom  about  300  are  whites,  and  the  rest  Indians,  negroes,  and 
mixed  breeds.  Baiize,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  is  a  well-built  town  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  colony  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  logwood  and 
mahogany,  and  its  exports  in  1830  were  of  the  value  of  1,500,000  dollars. 

Chiapa  formed  the  most  northerly  district  of  Guatemala;  but  the  greater  part  of  it,  on  a 
late  occasion,  separated  itself  from  Guatemala,  and  united  with  Mexico.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  capable  of  yielding  in  profusion  tropical  fruits  and  grain.  Though  low,  yet  it  i&  free 
from  damp,  and  not  unhealthy.  It  seems  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  how  this  country, 
which  the  Spaniards  found  populous  and  flourishing,  should  have  since  been  converted  ahnost 
into  a  desert.  Although  the  cacao  of  Soconusco  and  its  neighbouring  district  of  Sucl)ilte|)ec 
be  accounted  the  best  in  the  world,  that  favourite  Spanish  beverage  is  not  raised  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  become  of  commercial  importance.  Chiapa  of  the  Spaniards,  called  also  Ciiidad 
Real,  thousrh  ranking  as  the  capital,  is  now  only  a  small  place  of  4000  inhabitants.  Chiapa 
of  the  Indians  is  'argei,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  There  are  several  other  larire 
villages,  chiefly  Indian.  Near  Palenque,  the  most  northern  of  these,  Don  Antonio  del  Rio 
traced,  in  1787,  the  remains  of  the  great  ancient  city  of  Culhuacan.  Fourteen  large  build- 
ings, called  by  the  natives  the  Stone  Houses,  remain  nearly  entire;  and  for  throe  or  font 
leagues  either  way  the  frilgnients  of  the  other  tailen  buildings  are  seen  extending  along  tho 
mountain.  They  are  of  a  rude  and  uiassive  construction,  welj  calculated  for  durability ; 
and  the  principal  apartments  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in  relief,  representing 
human  beings  of  strange  form,  and  variously  habited  and  adorned. 
The  little  state  of  Tabasco,  to  the  north  of  Chiapas,  is  chiefly  covered  with  vast  forest** 
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which  contain  valtuble  dye-woods;  the  cultivated  lands  yield  cacao,  tobacco,  pepper,  eoflce, 
and  iriiligo,  but  during  the  rainy  season  a  large  portion  of  the  state  is  under  water,  and  the 
only  niuthod  of  communication  is  by  canoes.  .  It  contains  no  large  towns.  The  ciipititi  is 
thv  littlo  town  of  Hermosa,  or  Tabasco;  Vittoria,  or  Tabasco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta- 
bat^cu,  ia  remarkable  as  tlie  spot  upon  which  Cortez  landed  in  his  memorable  expedition  to 
Mexico. 

lluving  completed  our  survey  of  the  souths.. i,  states  of  the  republic,  we  may  return  to  the 
north.  The  whole  of  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  extensive 
inteiiileiicy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  comprised  the  provinces  of  San  Luis,  New  Santun<ior, 
New  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Texas;  the  four  last-named  forming  what  were  termed  the  Inter- 
nal Provinces  of  the  East  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  tract  lying  on  its  western  bor- 
der, is  mountainous,  tlie  greater  part  being  low  and  level,  and  containing  extensive  prairies. 
The  cottHt  is  deficient  in  harbours,  and  is  lined  with  long,  low,  narrow  islands  of  sand,  form- 
ing a  succession  of  shallow  lagoons.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  also  blocked  up  by  sand- 
bars.   Tliis  intendency  is  now  divided  into  four  states. 

The  state  of  Tamaulipas,  consisting  of  the  former  colony  of  New  Santander,  occapies  thv 
whole  coast  from  the  river  Panuco,  or  Tampico,  to  the  Nueces.  It  is  difficult  of  access,  as 
it  contains  f<^-w  harbours,  and  a  continual  surf  breaks  along  the  whole  shore,  which,  during 
the  |)rovalenco  of  the  Northers  from  November  to  March,  is  tremendously  increased.  The 
del  Nurte  traverseci  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  Panuco,  or  Tampico,  the  southern. 
Tl:e  latter  abounds  in  shrimps,  which  are  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  dried  and  packed  in  small 
bales,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  Tampico  de  las  Tamaulipas,  or  New  Tampico, 
near  the  mouth  of  tl>e  river,  was  founded  in  1824,  and  has  rapidly  increased  on  account  of 
its  commercial  advantages,  which  have  attracted  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Altamira,  once  a 
place  of  some  importance.  Tampico  has  now  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  it  suffers  under  a 
want  of  good  water.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  80  miles  to  Panuco,  a  place 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  still  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  building 
weapons,  and  utensils  found  in  its  vicinity.  Further  north,  on  the  Santander,  is  the  port  of 
Soto  la  Marina,  with  some  trade,  and  on  the  del  Norte  is  Metamoras,  the  commerce  of  which 
is,  however,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Santiago,  as  there  is  only  six  feet  of  water  on  the  bitr  of 
tlie  Norte.  Santiago  lies  on  a  lagoon,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  river,  and  has  about  8000 
inhabitants. 

Ascending  the  table-land  to  the  west  of  Tamaulipas,  we  enter  the  state  of  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi, which  contains  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  The  inhabitants  are  de- 
scribed as  industrious,  and  they  supply  the  states  of  Leon  and  Coahuila  with  cloth,  hats, 
wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  con- 
taining a  mint,  and  many  handsome  churches  and  convents,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  tlie  interior.  Including  the  suburbs,  it  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  .50,000.  Catorce, 
whose  mines  are  surpassed  in  riches  only  by  those  of  Guanaxuato,  is  built  in  a  wild  and  rug- 
ged region,  at  the  foot  of  a  dreary  mountain,  surrounded  by  huge  bare  rocks,  and  intersected 
by  deep,  narrow  ravines.  The  Puerto  de  los  Muertos,  or  Gate  of  the  Dead,  near  Monterey, 
is  the  only  spot  from  Jalapa  to  Monterey  at  which  wheel-carriages  can  ascend  from  the 
coast  to  the  table-land,  and  the  Catorce  mining  company  were  obliged  to  transport  their  ma- 
chinery from  Altamira  to  Catorce  by  this  circuitous  route.  The  mines  of  Charcas,  Ramos, 
and  Guadalcazar,  are  also  ver^  rich  in  silver. 

The  state  of  New  Leon,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  is  yet  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  sea  to  enjoy  a  delightful  climate.  Monterey,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  town 
with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy  Spaniards.  Linares  is  also  a 
neat  town  in  a  highly  cultivated  district,  and  has  a  popdation  of  6000. 

West  and  north  of  New  Leon,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  Sabine,  and  northward  to 
the  Red  River,  is  the  state,  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  comprising  the  two  former  provinces  of 
those  names.  The  first-mentioned  consists  of  a  comparatively  narrow  tract  south  of  the 
Nueoes,  and  between  Tamaulipas  and  Chihuahueu  Its  extreme  southern  part  lies  on  the 
central  table-land,  and  the  dreary  mountains  and  barren  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltillo  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  to  the  fertile  land  and  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  Tierra  Caliente  of 
New  Leon.  Leona  Vicario,  formerly  Saltillo,  is  a  neat  town  with  12,000  inliabitanta. 
Monclova,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a  petty  village  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
which  traverses  the  central  portion  of  the  province. 

Texas,  which  we  know  not  whether  to  call  a  province  or  an  independent  state,  is  enclosed 
by  the  Nueces,  the  Sabine,  the  Red  River,  and  the  great  eastern  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; but  should  its  independence  be  secured,  or  should  it  be  attached  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  its  frontier  will  be  extended  to  the  del  Norte.  Within  the 
lirnjtM  above  described  it  has  s.n  area  of  about  lOOjOOO  scj'.inre  miles,  consisting  chieflv  of  a 
level  or  slightly  undulating  surface.  The  country  along  the  coast  is  low,  but  free  from 
swamps,  and  compose<l  of  good  arable  prairie,  interspersed  with  well-wooded  river-bottoms. 
Olid  tine  pasture  lands.  Until  the  late  emigrations  from  the  United  States  this  section  was 
filled  wiih  immense  droves  of  mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  and  wild  cattle,  but  their  numbers 
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are  now  coniidenbly  letaened.  The  const  is  a  low,  mnd^  ihore,  with  few  inlet*  or  har 
bouDi,  but  containing  several  large  shallow  lagoons,  of  which  the  principal  arc  Galveztun 
MatnKonla,  Espiritu  Hanto,  and  Aransaso  Bay»;  thciie  rocnive  all  the  principal  rivers,  exnepi 
Uie  Brazos.  In  the  south-west  the  country  is  mountainous,  Iwing  traversfKl  by  outliers  of  the 
Bierru  Madrc,  which  extend  tVom  the  head  waters  of  the  Nueces  to  the  Upper  Bmz(»i,  where 
tht>y  sink  down  into  the  highlands  of  that  Hcction.  These  mountains,  which  contain  the 
silver  mines  of  Bar.  Saba,  are  pierced  by  the  Colorado.  To  the  west  and  north  are  vaat 
prairies,  in  which  immense  herds  of  buffalo  supply  the  mounted  Camanches  with  abundance 
of  game.  In  the  north-east  the  country  is  more  undulating  and  better  wooded.  Tho  riven 
are  numerous,  but  of  not  much  importance  for  navigation,  as  in  the  dry  season  they  nre  pj. 
tremely  low,  and  during  the  floods  are  liiled  with  floating  timber.  The  principal  ntrrain 
however,  the  Brazos,  is  navigated  by  steamboats  and  small  vessels  to  a  considerable  dlHlnnce. 
Tiie  climate  of  Texas  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and,  as  the  country  is  free  from  swamps,  and 
the  wooded  tracts  are  nuite  open  and  destitute  of  underwood,  is  more  healthful  than  ths 
corresponding  sections  ot  tho  United  States.  The  soil  is  highly  productive,  yielding  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  cotton,  as  well  aa  maize,  wheat,  and  other  products  of  the  southern  states.  The 
■easons  are  two;  the  dry,  flrom  April  to  September;  and  the  wet,  which  prevails  during  the 
rest  of  the  year ;  the  cold  is  pretty  severe  for  a  short  time  in  December  and  January. 

Previous  to  1821,  the  only  places  occupied  by  whites  were  the  Spanish  ports  of  San  An 
tonio  de  Bexar,  Bahia,  or  Goliad,  and  Nacogdoches,  comprising  in  all  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Soon  after  that  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  here  the  independent  republic  of 
Fredonia,  but  the  Mexican  constitution  attached  the  territory  to  the  province  of  Coahuila, 
forming  of  the  united  provinces  a  state  bearing  the  names  of  both.  In  consequence  of  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  settlers,  there  was  a  great  influx  of  Anglo-Americans  into  the 
province,  many  of  whom  carried  with  them  their  slaves,  although  slavery  was  abolished  bjt 
the  federal  constitution  of  1824.  Slaves  were  also  imported  from  oth«!r  quarters  into  the 
country.  In  1832,  the  people  of  Texas  formed  for  themselves  a  separate  state  constitution, 
aind  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  Congresa,  a  sanction  of  their  proceedings  and 
an  admission  into  the  confederacy  aa  an  independent  state.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  mu- 
tual  discontents  and  suspicions  of  the  colonists  and  government  were  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms ;  Texas  was  invaded  by  the  Mexican  president  in  per- 
son ;  and  the  people  of  the  province  declared  themselves  in  March  1886,  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  towns  are  small ;  the  principal  are  Bexar,  or  San  Antonio,  and  Goliad, 
ibr'nerly  Bahia,  on  the  San  Antonio ;  Matagorda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado ;  Brazoria, 
on  the  Brazos ;  Anahuac,  on  Galvezton  bay ;  and  Nacogdoches,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country. 

Proceeding  again  into  the  interior,  wo  find  the  central  table-land  occupied  by  the  states 
of  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  formerly  coriipoaing  the  intendency  of  New  Biscay,  or  Durango. 
"To  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  central  provinces,"  says  Ward,  "everything north 
of  Zacatccos  is  terra  incognita,  and  the  traveller  is  surprised,  after  passing  it,  to  And  an  im- 
provement in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Durango,  where  the  change 
first  becomes  visible,  may  be  considered  as  the  key  of  the  whole  north,  which  is  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  a  race  of  settlers  from  the  most  industrious  provinces  of  Spain  (Biscay, 
Navarre,  and  Catalonia),  who  have  preserved  their  blood  uncontaminated  by  any  cross  with 
the  aborigines,  and  who  retain  most  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  their  forefathers.  They 
have  much  loyalty  and  generous  frankness,  great  natural  politeness,  and  considerable  acti- 
vity both  of  body  and  mind.  The  women,  instead  of  passing  their  days  in  langour  and  idle- 
ness, are  actively  employed  in  afllairs  of  the  household,  and  neatness  and  comfort  are  no- 
where so  great  and  general  as  in  the  north.  These  characteristics  extend,  with  some  local 
modifications,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country  formerly  denominated  the  Internal 
Provinces  of  the  West,  and  which  now  compose  the  states  of  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  So- 
nera and  Sinaloa,  with  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias.  In  all  these 
the  white  population  predominates,  and  the  Indians  continue  unmixed,  residing  in  towns  and 
villages  of  their  own  as  the  Mayos,  or  hovering,  like  the  Apaches,  round  the  civilised  set- 
tlements and  subsisting  by  the  chase." 

Durango  contains  some  rich  mines  of  silver,  which,  with  the  agricultural  produce,  com- 
prising cattle,  mules,  and  sheep,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo,  form  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  mint,  in  which 
the  silver  of  the  vicinity  is  coined.  It  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  Parrel,  famous  for  its 
rich  silver  mines,  had  once  a  population  of  50,000 ;  but  the  mines  are  now  filled  with  water, 
and  the  population  is  reduced  to  7000.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  celebrated  lump  of  mal- 
leable iron  ani  nickel.  The  mines  of  Guarisamey  and  Batopilas  are  also  noted  for  their 
richness.         ^ 

The  cpntral  table-Ianu  may  be  considered  as  nearly  terminating  in  Chihuahua,  which  con- 
sists in  part  of  dry,  unwooded  plains ;  the  soil  is  here  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  saltpetre.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  well  built,  and  contains  some  costly 
churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public  edifices ;  but  the  population  has  been  reduced  from 
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fiOOOO  to  one-third  ot  that  number.  The  rich  minei  of  Rants  Julalia  in  ita  vicinity  once 
yielded  5,000,000  dollars  a  year.  In  the  western  part  of  Chihuahua,  iire  tlio  CaaaH  Grandei, 
or  ruins  of  lorffe  Miuure  buildingfs,  whose  sides  are  accuratoly  ranged  north  and  south ;  a 
mce  of  several  leagues  is  covered  with  these  remains,  consisting  of  aqueducts  and  varioui 
other  Htructuren, 

Tho  state  of  Occidente,  or  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  is  a  vast  tract,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Colorado  on  the  west,  nnd  tlie  Rocky  MountainH  on  the  east.  Tiio  southern 
itrt.  only  contains  some  white  inhabitants,  the  centre  and  north  being  occupied  by  vurimu 
iiiliaii  tribes,  among  whom  are  the  Apuchcs,  Soris,  Yaquis,  Moquis,  Mayos,  &c.  Many  of 
tliiMii  lire  civilised  and  industrious.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  Tiorra 
Ciilii'iitc,  and  consists  of  a  vast  sandy  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  in  the  rainy  sea- 
soil  iind  in  some  well-watered  spots.  Further  north  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and 
the  hnil  is  productive,  and  comprises  some  beautiful  valleys.  The  state  contains  rich  silver 
niiriei:  goln  is  obtained  from  washings,  and  auriferous  copper  ore  abounds.  There  are  also 
pearl  Ksheries.  Wheat,  hides,  furs,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  exported.  Guaj^mas  is  said 
tn  be  the  best  harbo'ir  of  Mexico,  but  the  town  is  unhealthy,  and  the  water  brackish.  Petic, 
in  the  interior,  is  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  being  the  depdt  of  articles  imported  into  Quaymas  for  Upper  Sonora  and  New  Mexico. 
The  town  is  irregularly  biiilt,  but  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  about  8000  inhabittints. 
Alamos  is  a  place  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  having  in  its  vicinity  some  of  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  Mexico.  Villa  del  Fuerte  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  Mazatlan  has  a  good  har- 
bour, though  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds. 

The  territory  of  New  Mexico  is  only  an  infant  settlement,  formed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
in  a  fertile  territory,  but  having  a  climate  remarkably  cold,  considering  the  latitude.  It  is 
fieparated  from  Chihuahua  by  a  vast,  arid,  and  perilous  desert.  The  settlers  have  a  still 
harder  conflict  to  maintain  with  the  Indians,  a  few  of  whom,  however,  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  civilisation.  A  great  number  of  sheep  are  reared,  of  which  about  30,000  are 
sent  to  the  southward ;  and  there  are  some  mines  of  valuable  copper.  Santa  Fe,  the  capital, 
contains  about  5000  inhabitants.    The  caravan  route  from  St.  Loui^ terminates  here. 

Lower  California  is  a  long  peninsula  in  the  Pacific,  parallel  to  the  continent,  from  which 
','■  is  separated  bv  its  deep  gulf.  The  Spaniards  long  viewed  it  as  an  El  Dorado,  or  country 
of  wealth,  their  iiopes  being  fed  by  some  pearls  found  on  its  shores ;  but  a  close  examination 
has  dispelled  those  visions.  California  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  sky  in  the  world ;  con- 
itantly  serene,  blue,  and  cloudless;  or  if  any  clouds  for  a  moment  appear,  they  display  the 
most  brilliant  tints.  But  the  soil  is  sandy  and  arid  like  the  shores  of  Provence,  and  only  d 
few  favoured  spots  present  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Nowhere  can  be  found  a  finer  abode  for 
the  astronomer,  or  a  worse  for  the  cultivator.  There  are  about  7000  or  8000  Spaniards  and 
converted  Indians,  and  4000  savages;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  population  can  ever 
be  much  greater.  The  missions  have  been  pretty  much  broken  up  since  the  revolution. 
Loreto,  once  a  place  of  some  note,  now  contains  about  2.50  inhabitants. 

New  or  Upper  California  is  a  vast  tract  extending  north  from  Lower  California  to  the  lat. 
of  42°.  A  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  runs  along  its  western  side,  not  far  from  the  sea,  form- 
ing the  prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending  north  beyond  the 
Columbia.  Along  the  coast  the  Spaniards  have  established  some  missions,  and  formed  some 
settlements  of  whites.  The  former  are  now  rapidly  declining.  Beechey  found  here  twenty- 
one  e&tablishments,  containing  about  7000  converts.  They  are  oflen  forced  to  join  the  mis- 
sions, but  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  well  fed ;  they  are,  however,  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
settlements,  and  the  surplus  of  their  labour  belongs  to  the  missionaries;  the  missions  have 
about  300,000  head  of  cattle.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful,  the  land  is  well 
watered  and  well  wooded,  and  much  of  it  is  tolerably  productive.  The  coast  has  some  ex- 
cellent harbours,  among  which  is  that  of  St.  Francisco,  which  affords  perfect  security  to 
ships  of  any  burthen,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  beef,  vegetables,  wood,  and  fresh  water. 
The  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  manteca,  and  horses,  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  grain  to  the 
Russian  establishments  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak,  and  provisions  sold  to  whale  ships.  The  im- 
ports are  salt,  deal-boards,  flirniture,  drygoods,  and  silks.  The  Russians  have  taken  pos- 
Nession  of  the  Farallones,  and  some  islands  off  Santa  Barbara,  and  their  settlement  at  Rossi, 
11  few  miles  north  of  Bodega,  is  strongly  fortified.  On  the  east  of  the  coast  chain  above- 
<nentioned,  and  extending  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  vast  sandy  plain, 
inbout  100  miles  in  width  in  its  southern  part,  and  200  in  the  northern,  by  700  in  length, 
consisting  of  a  bare,  arid  surface,  with  some  isolated  mountains  interspersed  here  and  there 
over  its  dreary  bosom.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  great  desert,  is  a  large  salt  lake, 
which  Mr  Tanner  has  called  Lake  Ashley. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


NORTHERLY  AND  WEBTKRLY  REUIONI  OF  AMERICA. 

Tni  rcifiona  of  North  America,  occupied  by  Europeans,  or  the  descondanti  of  Eumponn* 
eompruhend  Hcarccly  a  half  of  iUi  aurfiicn;  thero  remains  a  vast  expanse  held  still,  Hlrniwt 
umliHturbcd,  by  its  native  tribes.  Three  powers,  indeed,  Britain,  Ruosia,  and  the  llnirfd 
StttLCs,  have  by  claim  or  treaty  partitioned  the  whole  territory  amoni(  thum.  It  is,  however 
neither  possessed  by  them  nor  oven  known,  unless  in  the  lines  crossed  by  huntinff  nr  rxplo! 
ratury  expeditions;  and  in  one  direction  by  a  few  stations,  at  vact  distances,  called  Iioum'h, 
erected  by  the  fur  companies,  and  sligfhtiy  fortified,  so  as  to  bo  impregnable  by  the  ncnnty 
bands  of  savaffcs  who  traverse  this  logion.  The  demarcation  m  traced,  therefore,  not  by 
the  features  of  nature,  which  are  unknown,  but  bv  mechanical  lines,  traced  on  a  map,  nrcfinf. 
ing  to  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  premntnrc. 
It  seems  enough  if  civilised  nations  rank  as  their  own  the  countries  of  which  they  have 
actual  possession,  not  those  of  which  they  have  only  a  remote  and  prospective  occupation.* 

Skot.  l.—Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpect. 

This  portion  of  America  is  of  very  irregular  form,  and  some  of  its  limits  are  exceodini^ly 
vague.  On  the  south  it  may  be  stated  to  be  bounded  by  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  anil  by 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  To  the  west,  a  largo  portion  of  it,  extending  itoiitho 
wards,  called  by  the  Americans  Columbia,  or  Oregon,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mexican  territory.  All  the  other  boundaries  are  nmri' 
time,  and  are,  on  the  east,  the  Atlantic,  broken  into  numerous  and  deop  bays ;  on  the  north, 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  ranging  in  a  varying  line  between  the  70th  and  74th  degrees  of  latitude; 
on  the  west,  the  Pacific,  forming  a  very  winding  line  of  coast,  diversified  by  numcroiiD 
islands.  This  region  may,  therefore,  range  from  60°  to  168°  of  west  longitude ;  mBkln^r, 
in  this  latitude,  a  length  of  about  4000  miles;  while  the  general  breadth  miiy  be  considured 
as  lying  between  50°  and  70°  of  latitude,  and  amounting  to  about  1600  miles. 

Tho  general  features  of  this  vast  region  are  so  little  varied,  and  also  so  imperfectly  known, 
that  they  may  be  described  in  few  words,  and  cannot  afford  room  for  the  usual  subdivisiuiii, 
A  very  large  proportion  is  bleak,  and  chilled  beneath  the  influence  of  an  arctic  sky.    Even 
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*The  Arctic  ialaiidn,  with  Greenland,  are  described  in  Chap.  3.  uf  Book  IV. 
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extensive  tracts,  endowed  with  gpreat  natural  fertility,  are  destitute  of  culture,  and  covered 
witli  pine  forests.    The  only  commodity  fitted  for  trade  consists  in  the  skins  and  furs  of  tiie 

numerous  animals  by  which  it  is  tenanted ;  and  Uieae 
being  destined  to  defend  against  the  rigour  of  an 
arctic  climate,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  valuable. 
To  obtain  them  is  the  chiet  motive  which  has  im- 
pelled Europeans  to  traverse  the  expanse  of  these 
boundless  and  dreary  wilds.  The  native  inhabitants 
are  thinly  scattered,  and  are  all  in  the  savage  state 
the  rudest  under  which  human  society  can  exist 
Some  display  all  the  ferocity  incident  to  that  charac- 
ter ;  While  others  are  comparatively  mild  and  peace- 
able. They  are  divided  into  two  distinct  races; 
those  whom  we  call  Indians  {^Jig.  1048.),  and  whose 
various  tribes  occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  Esquimaux,  who  are  found  tenantmg  all 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  greatest  mountains  in  North  America  traverse  the  western  part  of  this  region.  The 
continuous  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  claim- 
ed by  the  United  States.  Tm  principal  chain,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  information  goes, 
takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  runs  parallel,  first  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  then  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  recent  discoverers  have  given  to  different  portions  of  it  the  names 
of  Richardson,  Buckland,  RomanzofT,  &c.  A  coast  chain  appears  to  extend  along  the  west- 
ern shore,  fbn.iing  the  prolongation  of  the  mountain  range  of  California,  and  in  the  north- 
west shooting  up  mto  the  lofly  peaks  of  Mounts  Elias  and  Fairweather,  which  overhang  the ' 
Pacific.  The  eastern  part  of  the  tract  is  almost  entirely  level,  and  forms  a  continuation  of 
that  great  plain,  which,  including  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  reaches  fi-om  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Rivera  and  other  waters  abound  in  a  region  which,  even  in  its  most  level  tracts,  is  cover- 
ed with  extensive  forests,  and  subject  to  little  evaporation.  The  most  southerly  part  of  the 
great  eastern  plain  includes  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  those  numerous  streams 
which  form  Lake  Superior  and  ultimately  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  another  direction,  the  two 
Saskatchawans,  flowing  from  the  easteri  side  of  the  Rocky  range,  unite  and  fall  into  Lake 
Winnipeg.  From  the  same  quarter  the  Ungigah,  or  Peace  River,  united  to  the  Athabasca, 
and  passing  through  Slave  Lake,  forms  the  Mackenzie  River,  whose  course  from  its  re- 
motest head  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  2000  miles.  Farther  to  the  east  the  Arctic, 
Ocean  receives  the  less  ample  streams  of  the  Coppermine  River  and  tlie  Thleweecho. 
Hudson's  Bay  forms  the  receptacle  of  the  considerabk  streams  of  the  Missinippi  or  Church- 
ill, the  Nelson,  and  Hill  rivere.  In  the  west,  the  Columbia,  descending  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  receiving  the  Clarke  or  Flathead  and  the  Saptin  or  Lewis,  falls  into  the 
Pacific,  after  a  rugged  and  broken  course  of  about  1500  miles. 

Lakes  also  are  largely  produced  by  the  copious  watera  collected  on  the  dead  level  of  the 
great  eastern  plain.  The  spacious  expanse  of  the  Winnipeg  borders  immediately  upon 
Upper  Canada.  Northwards  along  the  line  of  Mackenzie  River  are  the  Athabasca  or 
Athapescow,  the  Slave  and  the  Great  Bear  lakes,  all  of  large  dimensions.  Numerous 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  spread  over  this  district,  particularly  in  the  newly  discovered 
territory  of  Boothia.  These  lakes,  however,  in  the  heart  of  an  arctic  region,  frozen  for  half 
the  year,  and  almost  always  encumbered  with  floating  ice,  confer  few  benefits  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  present  serious  oldlructions  to  the  traveller. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Qeology. 

Of  the  Geology  of  these  most  northern  regions  of  America,  a  general  idea  will  be  con* 
Teyed  by  the  following  details : — 

I.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  from  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  N.  lat 
65°  to  the  Northern  Ocean. — The  Rocky  Mountain  range  is  principally  composed  of  oritrii 
tive  rocks,  which  support  an  extensive  deposit  of  secondary  formation.  The  sea-coiistm, 
from  tlieni  towards  the  Mackenzie,  are  shallow,  and  skirted  with  islands,  sometimes  boimdod 
by  a  gravelly  beach,  at  other  times  with  high  banks  of  sandstone  or  cliffs  of  limeBtone. 
Greenstone,  sandstone,  and  limestone  occur  in  pebbles  on  the  shore.  On  the  sea-coast,  west 
of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Captain  Franklin  collected  gre}".v.acke,  clay  slate,  limestone, 
Lydian  stone,  quartz,  potstone,  and  rock  crystal.  Brown  coal,  clay  ironstone,  pitch  coal, 
and  limestone  were  seen  on  the  shores  opposite  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  westward, 
towards  Icy  Cape,  were  noticed  greywacke  slate  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  and  iron 
pyrites.  On  Plaxman's  Island,  N.  lat  70°  11',  W.  long.  145°  50',  were  seen  greenish  clay 
ilate,  brought  down  by  the  rivulets  and  torrents  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.   From  tlie  east 
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end- of  Lake  Superior,  Blightly  converging  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  east  side 
ol  Great  Bear  Lake,  there  is  a  range  of  primitive  rocks  but  little  elevated  above  the  sur- 
Muniling  country.  For  700  miles,  beginning  in  N.  lat.  50°,  between  these  two  ranges,  the 
spiicu  is  occupied  principally  by  horizontal  strata  of  limestone  as  &r  as  60°  north.  The 
(liores  of  Great  Bear  Lake  are  of  primitive  rocks,  sometimes  rising  into  hills  of  800  or  1000 
feet.  Masses  of  rock  and  gravel,  apparently  derived  from  the  hills,  consisting  of  quartz 
rock,  granite,  and  gneiss,  are  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  vallevs.  The  north  shore  of 
Bear  Lake  is  formed  of  boulders  of  limestone.  Fort  Franklin  stands  on  a  bay  of  the  west 
coast,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay  and  the  beach  are  strewed  with  boulders  of  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  porphyritic  pitchstone,  dolomite,  limestone  with  coral- 
lines,  gray  and  red  sandstone.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin  is  sandy  or  gravelly, 
coveting  a  bluish  plastic  cla^,  which  is  firmly  frozen  during  the  neater  part  of  Uie  year. 
Narrow  ridges  of  limestone  rise  in  the  country  west  and  north  of  Fort  Franklin,  which  is 
otherwise  level  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Bear  Lake  River. — Gray  sandstone  forms  the  banks  of  the  river.  Salt  springs,  yielding 
excellent  common  salt,  &11  into  the  river  a  little  below  the  rapid,  at  that  point  where  the 
Rocky  Mountains  first  appear  in  the  distance.  The  strata  on  the  sides  of  the  rapid  are 
eandstone.  Brown  coal,  with  impressions  of  fern,  occur  on  the  banks ;  also  ammonites  in  a 
reddish  iron-shot  sandstone.  The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  tlirough  banks 
of  a  grayish  black  limestone,  traversed  by  veins  of  white  calcareous  spar.  The  upper  beds 
ore  calcareous  conglomerate,  associated  with  limestone  impregnated  with  mineral  oil,  also 
bituminous  shale.  Sulphurous  s]irings  and  streams  of  mineral  oil  are  seen  issuing  from  the 
lower  limestone  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  when  the  waters  are  low. 

Mackenzie  River. — The  banks  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with  Bear  Lake  River,  are 
composed  of  diflerent  brown  coal,  alternating  with  pipe  clay,  potters'  clay,  &c.  The  beds 
of  coal  take  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  pipe  clay  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  food  when  provisions  are  scarce.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  it  is  said  "  to 
have  sustained  life  for  a  considerable  time.  The  traders  use  it  for  whitening  their  houses. 
It  is  associated  with  a  rock  resembling  bituminous  shale  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea.** 
Deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  their  eastern  edge,  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  marshy,  boggy,  uneven  ground;  and  again  on  a  branch  of  Peace  River,  and 
on  the  Saskatchawan  in  N.  lat  52°,  and  on  Garry's  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie. On  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  below  Bear  Lake  River,  are  steep  cliflfe,  and  in  manv 
places  underneath  are  rocks  of  limestone.  Salt  springs  are  said  to  occur  in  connection  with 
this  formation.  The  Rocky  Mountains  appear  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mackenzie. 
At  the  rapids  in  that  river,  where  limestone  ridges  traverse  the  country  forty  miles  below 
the  first  rapid,  the  sides  of  the  river  rise  into  mural  precipices  of  limestone,  weathered  into 
columns  and  castellated  towers.  At  this  remarkable  rapid,  called  by  the  natives  the  Ram- 
parts, the  river  is  narrowed  to  300  yards,  with  50  fathoms  depth  of  water,  and  the  defile  is 
three  miles  in  length.  The  banks  rise  on  each  side  of  this  vast  chasm  from  80  to  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  rocks  of  the  Ramparts  arc  of  granular  foliated  limestone, 
coloured  with  mineral  oil ;  and,  accompanying  the  river  through  this  rent,  many  varieties 
of  limestone  occur,  .'•i^low  the  Ramparts  the  river  expands  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  and 
its  banks  slope  away  to  a  moderate  height.  In  N.  lat.  66°,  mural  cliflTs  of  sandstone  or 
quartz  rock,  160  feet  high,  repose  on  horizontally  stratified  limestone,  containing  chain 
coral.  Forty  miles  below  the  sandstone  cliffs,  marl  slate  occurs,  forming  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  again  contracting,  gives  to  this  ri.^ch,  for  twenty  miles,  the  name  of  the  Nar- 
rows. On  emerging*  from  the  Narrows,  the  Mackenzie  forms  a  number  of  deltas,  through 
which  it  fulls  into  the  sea.  The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  low- 
lands of  the  deltas,  and  the  Reindeer  Hills  a  parallel  boundary  on  the  east  side.  Lime- 
stxine  occurs  in  conical  hills,  but  a  loose  sandstone  predominates.  These  hills  gradually 
diminish  in  height,  and  the  eaxtern  branch  of  the  river  runs  round  this  northern  limit  in  N. 
laL  69°.  White  spruce  grows  as  far  as  68°,  where  it  disappears.  The  country  thence 
becomes  a  frozen  morass,  onwurd,  north  of  the  hills,  seldom  thawing  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  surface. 

Alluvial  Islands. — The  space  occupied  by  the  various  reaches  of  the  Mackenzie,  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  b.  d  tho  Reindeer  Hills,  is  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  in  breadth.  The  ri>er  forms  this  tract  into  islands,  by  the  numerous  channels  throuph 
which  it  winds  its  way  Ij  the  sea.  The  islands  nre  most  of  them  flootled  in  sprinf:,  but 
annual  occumulutions  of  drift-wood  and  sand  liave  raised  some  parts  above  the  reucli  of  the 
annual  inimdatinns,  and  as  far  north  as  lat.  68°  the  highest  parts  are  clothed  in  summer 
with  dwarf  willows  ar.d  white  spnict;.  Siinily  shonls  skirt  the  coR?t,  and  the  whole  line 
from  Cape  Bathurst  m  W.  long.  127°,  as  far  west  aa  the  Sacred  Islands  in  W.  long.  137°, 
presents  a  similar  outline  and  structure.  The  sea  coast,  east  from  the  Mackenzie  for  many 
miles,  is  low,  with  occasionally  gently  swelling  sand  hills.  The  beaches  and  capes  are 
''overed  with  boulders  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  syenite.    Some  of  the  promontoriea 
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consiRt  of  bluish  slate  clay,  reddish  slate  clay,  with  interspersed  crystals  of  f<elenite,  «nd 
exhibits  the  alumiiK^us  mineral  called  Rock  Butter. 

Sea-coast  east  of  the  Mackenzie. — At  Parry's  Peninsula,  still  on  the  edge  of  the  sea 
limestone  begins.  The  beaches  are  covered  with  limestone  boulders,  and  on  the  steep  baulu 
it  appears  in  weather-worn  columns,  while  in  other  sections  it  appears  in  horizontal  strata 
and  fragments  of  chert,  dolomite,  and  greenstone,  are  scattered  over  its  surface.    Vej;etaF 
tion  id  very  scanty,  and  over  large  tracts  there  is  not  even  the  vestige  of  a  liciien. 

Sea-coast,  Cape  Lyon  to  the  Coppermine  River. — Slate  clay  traversed  by  and  covered 
with  trap  rocks  forms  hills  rising  to  a  iieight  of  7U0  or  8(H)  feet  above  the  sea,  and  appearing 
on  the  coast  in  the  form  of  lofty  precipices.  Eastward  the  line  of  coast  becomes  lower,  red 
quartzy  sandstone  occurs,  and  Gothic  arches  of  limestone  form  striking  objects.  Naked  W 
ren  ridges  of  iron-shot  greenstone  cross  the  country  at  Point  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  upper 
Hoil  consists  of  magnesian  limestone,  gravel,  and  bluish  clay.  From  this  district  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock,  accompanied  by  sandatone, 
greenstone,  and  porphyry,  with  various  disseminated  minerals.  Vegetation  ceases  before 
reaching  this  line  of  coast,  which  is  between  69°  and  70°  N.  A  patch  of  moes,  or  a  clump 
of  dwarf  willows  in  crevices,  or  under  the  shelter  of  decaying  drifl-wood,  occasionally  ap- 
pear ;  but  with  these  very  rare  exceptions,  no  trace  of  verdure  or  herbage  is  seen. 

II.  From  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Coppermine  River. — Granite  rocks 
occur  east  of  the  Slave  River,  where  it  joins  Slave  Lake,  and  the  same  rock  forms  the 
Reindeer  Islands.  The  same  formation  continues  to  Carp  Lake,  producing  on  its  hills  and 
valleys  spruce  firs,  Banksiana,  and  aspen.  On  Point  Lake,  in  lat.  65°  N.,  the  prevailing 
rocks  are  greywacke  and  clay  jlate,  with  magnetic  greenstone.  In  the  sheltered  valleys 
spruce  firs  are  seen,  but  ^rther  east,  where  gneiss  crosses  the  river,  there  is  no  wood.  In 
lat.  66°  N.,  high  peaks  of  red  granite  and  syenite,  and  larofe  beds  of  greenstone,  are  said  to 
pnaa  Uirough  and  overlay  quartz  rocks.  In  the  beds  of  the  torrents  intersecting  the  plains 
are  found  fragments  of  red-coioured,  granular  foliated  li.nestone,  red  sandstone,  quartz  rock, 
and  trap  containing  prehnite.  The  Copper  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  trap  rocks,  resting 
upon  and  traversing  red  sandstone  and  limestone.  Small  masses  of  native  copper  occur 
disseminated  through  the  trap  rocks.  In  the  valleys  are  found  native  copper,  green  mala- 
chite, copper  glance,  and  prehnite.  North  of  the  Copper  Mountains  trap  hills  occur.  The 
intermediate  country  consists  of  a  deep  sandy  soil,  and  some  of  the  eminences  are  clothed 
with  grass,  but  tlie  ridges  are  destitute  of  vegetation.  On  the  west  banks  of  the  river,  red 
granite  extends  from  the  Copper  Mountains  to  the  sea,  where  it  forms  mural  precipices  on 
Uie  coast.  The  main  shore,  for  sixty  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  River,  is  a  low  shelving 
gravelly  beach.  Eastward  of  tlie  beach  trap  rocks  re-appear,  and  form  an  exceedingly 
sterile  and  rocky  coast  The  islands  near  this  coast  abound  in  clifis  of  greenstone  and  clay- 
etone  porphyry.  The  whole  country  is  barren,  one  ridge  of  rocks  rising  above  another,  w'th 
stony  valleys  between,  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Granite  occasionally  rises  up  ik\to 
acute  and  craggy  peaks  1500  feet  high,  alternating  with  loyv  naked  ranges  of  gneiss.  lu 
one  instance  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena  was  found  enclosed  in  the  gneiss,  which 
is  often  intersected  by  veins  of  trap  and  porphyry.  Continuing  east,  red  sandstone,  with 
bluish  gray  slate,  appear.  Amygdaloid,  enclosing  agates,  occurs  in  Barry's  Island.  On  the 
coast  gneiss  re-appears  at  short  distances,  with  occasional  lofty  peaks  of  granite.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson,  a  red  sandstone,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  authors,  prevails  on  the  Arctic  sea-coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
W.  long.  116°  eastward,  to  Cape  Turnagain,  which  is  in  W.  long.  109°,  N.  lat.  69°.  The 
gneiss  formation  is  next  in  extent,  and  runs  parallel,  within  the  red  sandstone,  extending 
from  the  sea  to  Port  Enterprise,  in  lat  65°  N.,  presenting  the  true  "  Barren  Ground."  The 
general  direction  of  the  strata  just  mentioned  is  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  the  mean  angle  of  in- 
clination 45°.  Granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  occur  throughout  this,  with 
their  usual  geognostical  relations.  Gneiss  is  the  most  extensively  distributed,  always  attend- 
ed with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  generally  the  most  desolate  sterility.  The  masses  which 
occur  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  on  the  Barren  Grounds  are  generally  of  granite,  derived 
from  the  subjacent  rocks.  Extensive  alluvial  deposits  occurred  on  the  line  of  the  first 
journey  performed  by  Franklin,  such  as  lakes  filled  up  by  deposits  from  rivers,  and  the  de- 
bris of  mountains  washed  down  by  torrents,  besides  alluvial  peninsulas  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea. 

III.  Melville  Island,  Port  Bowen,  and  the  coasts  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. — Winter 
Harbour,  in  Melville  Island,  is  the  most  western  point  ever  navigated  in  the  Polar  Sea  from 
the  eastern  entrance.  It  is  in  N.  lat  74°  26',  and  W.  long.  113°  46'.  The  length  of  Mel 
ville  Island  is  130  miles  fi-om  E.N.E.  to  S.S. W.,  breadth  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Sandstone  of 
the  f^oa!  formation,  with  casts  and  impressions  of  plants,  resembling  those  found  in  ..he  coai- 
fieh"-;  of  Britain,  form  the  principal  mass  of  the  island. 

Port  Bowen  and  the  coasts  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet. — Secondary  limestone,  by  simi 
considered  as  identical  with  mountain  limestone,  forms  both  sides  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet 
It  is  everywhere  deposited  in  horizontal  strata.    It  uontauis  embedded  masses  of  chert,  and 
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orpinic  remains  of  various  kinds.  On  the  hills,  and  on  the  surface  of  a  red  coimired  lime- 
stone, were  tbund  masses  of  fibrous  brown  iron  ore,  and  also  brown  coal.  On  the  west  side 
of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  thick  beds  of  gypsum  extend  thirty  miles  throuf^h  the  country. 
associated  with  a  limestone  which,  when  near  the  gypsum,  aboimds  in  organic  remains.  All 
the  gypsums  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  these  the  foliated,  fibrous,  and  granular  are  met 
V,  'f\  but  not  the  compact 

Jluvtal  depositt. — Alluvial  marl  deposits,  from  the  snow  waters  passing  through  and 
over  the  limestone  strata  in  the  summer,  occur  on  the  shores  and  in  the  valleyei,  and  frag- 
ments  of  limestone  are  scattered  in  different  directions  by  the  same  agency;  but  the  lime- 
stone hills  in  many  parts,  and  the  country  generally,  were  more  or  less  covered  with  boul- 
ders of  primitive  rocks.  Some  of  these  were  upwards  of  fifty  tons  in  weight.  They  abound 
near  the  sea-coast,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  and  number,  and  at  the  distance  of*^ fourteen 
or  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  they  are  comparatively  small  and  seldom.  The  nearest  known 
fixed  primitive  rocks  were  upwards  of  100  miles  distant  from  these  remarkable  boulders. 

IV.  Islands  and  countries  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay. — ^The  lands  bordering  on  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  the  islands  which  it  encloses,  are  generally  hilly,  and  are  usually  disposed 
in  ranges,  but  are  not  very  lofty,  the  average  being  about  800  feet,  and  the  highest  summits 
not  exceeding  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  are  narrow  and  rugged, 
and  the  clii&  often  display  mural  fronts  of  more  than  100  feet  m  height  Wherever  the 
shores  are  low,  flats  and  shoals  extend  far  out,  making  a  shallow  sea ;  but  where  *he  coast 
is  rocky  and  steep,  the  sea  is  proportionably  deep.  The  country  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  upper  soil  varies  from  two  or  three  inches  to  one 
foot  in  depth,  beneath  which  the  ground  is  frozen  like  the  most  solid  rock.  In  the  summer, 
a  few  plants  appear  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  in  sheltered  places.  The  general  asp«ct 
of  the  country  mdicates  the  prevalence  of  primitive  rocks,  but  no  volcanic  rocks  have  hith- 
erto been  met  with.  The  islands  and  countries  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay,  between  lat  60<* 
and  69°  N.,  and  long.  65°  and  125°  W.,  are  composed  of  primitive,  transition,  secondary, 
and  alli'v'al  rocks.  , 

Ptf-^.i'  I  >s. — ^These  are,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  eurite 

porphyry-  :.  nde  rock,  hornblende  slate,  primitive  greenstone,  serpentine,  and  primitive 

limeston  "jral  interesting  minerals  occur  in  these  rocks,  such  as  garnet,  zircon,  rock 

crystal,  beryl,  coccolite,  asbestos,  graphite,  magnetic  iron  ore,  magnetic  pyrites,  chromate 
of  iron,  &c. 

Transition  rochr. — These  are,  quartz  rocks  in  many  vark>us  forms,  greywacke,  grey< 
WBcke  slate,  transition  clay  slate,  and  flinty  slate. 

Secondary  rocks. — 1.  Limestone  enclosing  corals,  trilobites,  orthoceratites,  and  many 
fossil  shells.  2.  Bituminous  shale,  an  indication  of  the  coal  formation.  3.  Secondary  green- 
stone, sometimes  containing  titanitic  iron  ore,  sometimes  iron-shot  and  porphyritic,  and  at 
others  crossed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar. 

Alluvial  deposits. — But  few  alluvial  deposits  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  those  parts 
of  the  arctic  regions  that  border  on  Hudson's  Bay.  The  most  striking  objects  are  the  boul- 
ders spread  over  some  of  the  islands.  Whole  limestone  islands  are  covered  with  blocks  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  both  in  rounded  masses  and  in  angular  forms. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  Botany  of  these  regions  has  been  already  noticed,  under  the  heads  of  British  America, 
and  Siberia. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoological  features,  in  regard  to  the  ferine  inhabitants  of  these  wild  and  uncivilised 
tracts,  ha"e  ^en  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  our  introductory  remarks.     We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  notice,  more  in  detail,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  quadrupeds  already  mentioned. 
The  Polar  or  Sea  Bear  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Arctic  Europe;  but  Dr.  Richard- 
son considers  its  size  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  older  voyagers:  it  never  ex- 
ceeds nine  feet  in  length  and  four  and  a  half  in 
height     Many  interesting  and  even  distressing  an- 
ecdotes   are    upon    reco^,    attesting   its  amazinff' 
strength  and  dreadful  ferocity.     The  principal  resi- 
dence of  this  formidable  animal  is  on  fields  of  ice, 
with  which  he  is  frequently  driven  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  land ;  but  he  not  only  swims  with  rapid- 
ity, but  is  capable  of  making  long  springs  in  the 
water.     This  species,  being  able  to  procure  its  food 
in  the  depth  of  even  an  arctic  winter,  has  not  the 
necessity  to  hibernate;  its  pace,  at  full  speed,  is  a 
kind  of  shuffle,  as  quick  as  the  sharp  gallop  of  a  horse. 
The  Musk  Ox  (Bos  moschatus)  (Jig.  1050.)  de- 
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rives  ita  name  ftom  its  fleah,  when  in  a  lean  state,  smelling  strongly  of  that  substance.  It 
is  tru.y  an  arctic  animal,  the  districts  which  it  inhabits  being  the  proper  lands  of  the  Eaqui> 
maux.  Grass  at  one  season  and  lichens  at  another,  supply  its  only  food.  In  size,  the  Musk 
Ox  scarcely  equals  that  of  the  small  Highland  catcle :  the  carcase,  when  cleaned,  not  weigh- 
ing more  than  3  cwt  Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  runs  fiist,  climbing  hills 
and  rocks  with  great  ease:  it  assembles  in  herds  of  from  t'./enty  to  thirty,  and  flees  at  the 
sight  of  man ;  Uie  bulls,  however,  are  very  irascible,  and  when  wounded  will  attack  the 
hunter,  and  endanger  his  life. 

The  Wild  Goat  and  Sheep  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  deserve  a  brief  notice;  particularly 
as  the  twn  animals  have  been  much  confused  in  the  accounts  of  travellers.  The  first  {Capra 
americm  ilich.)  (^fig.  1051.)  is  as  big  as  the  domestic  sheep :  its  fleece  hanging  down  on 
the  sides  )ike  that  of  the  Merino  breed ;  the  hair  is  long  and  straight,  coarser  tlm  that  of 
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the  sheep,  but  finer  than  that  of  the  common  goat.  It  inhabits  the  most  lafly  peaks  ofths 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  probably  extends  from  40''  to  65°  lat  The  fine  wool  which  it  pro- 
duces grows  principally  on  the  back  and  hips,  and  is  intermixed  with  long  coarse  hair. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  {Ovit  montana  Rich.)  (Jig.  1052.)  was  seen  by  the  fiist 
Califomian  missionaries  so  far  back  as  1607 ;  but  its  (.rue  nature  or  history  was  only  known 
of  late  years.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  domestic  sheep :  the  horns  of  the  ram  aj'e 
immense.  The  hair  is  like  that  of  the  rein-deer;  at  first  short,  fine,  and  flexible;  but  as 
winter  advances,  it  becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle,  though  it  feels  soft ;  it  is  then  so  close 
as  to  become  erect  The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  inhabit  the  lofly  chain  of  mountains  from 
which  their  name  is  derived,  from  its  northern  termination  in  lat  68°  to  about  lat  40°< 
They  collect  in  flocks  from  three  to  thirty,  the  young  rams  and  the  females  herding  together, 
while  the  old  rams  form  separate  flocks.  Mr.  Drummond  mentions  that  the  horns  of  the 
old  rams  attain  a  size  so  enormous,  that  they  eflectually  prevent  the  animal  from  feeding 
upon  level  ground. 

Among  the  other  larger  game  are  the  Bison,  the  Wapiti,  the  Moose,  and  seven  other 
species  or  varieties  of  Doer,  four  different  Hares,  and  several  other  smaller  quadrupeds, 
which  our  confined  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 

The  Ornithology  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Arctic  Europe,  as  most  of  the 
aquatic  birds  found  in  one  country  are  common  also  in  the  other.  The  land  birds,  however, 
are  almost  entirely  diflercut,  while  nearly  all  the  grouse  of  the  New  World  are  exclusively 
"onfined  to  these  northern  latitudes.  The  Grouse  of  the  northern  regions  of  America  con- 
stitute the  most  peculiar  feature  in  their  ornithology, 
the  species  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  Europe, 
fh)m  which  also  they  are  totally  distinct  Tlie  larg- 
est it  the  Centrocircus  urophasianus  8w.  or  Cock 
of  the  plains  {fig,  1053.) :  a  noble  bird,  fully  equal 
to  the  T.  urogallus,  and  distinguished  by  a  lonff, 
cuneated  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  narrow  and 
pointed;  the  male  is  distinguished  by  two  naked 
spaces  nearly  in  front  of  the  breast,  which,  wlien 
inflated  can  only  be  compared  to  the  bust  of  a 
female  figure.  It  inhabits  the  extensive  plains  near 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  Another  species,  the 
Tetrao  obscurus,  or  Richardson's  Grouse,  is  of  the 
Mtffle  size,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Black  Cock  of  England. 

The  Water  Birds  comprise,  in  all  probability,  nearly  the  whole  of  those  Europeaii  species 
which  havebeen  detected  in  America,  with  some  few  others  hitherto  undescribed.  Among 
-these  may  be  named  the  following  Ducks  as  being  contained  in  the  collectiona  of  Dr. 
RichardHon: —  -^i.  ,  ,4,.., 


Cock  pf  the  Plaint. 
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(Mill  uiii.     i>  1^  "t^    FIMtU  Duck. 
jmria^mrx-    -..;«^    Am.  Wldgno. 
hiriailaeU'Wcii*.    DaikyDack. 


Bmehu  illMon  Bvt.    MM-frlii|«l  T«l. 
BaukH  Cneea  Sw,    Oim'wTind  TmL 
(Kdtoili  penpielllata  Hw.    Bluk,  or  %rf 
AiamipiL    looter  Dock.  [Dvek. 

FuUfttlA  rubldi  Jim.    Buddjr  Duck. 
Fuliialt  nariU  Bm.   fcuip  Dock. 


rvllfult  nitkinian  Jtak  IMMOack 
CluwiU  fslfani  ImA  OiMm  iii  l>«k< 
Clinfida  aUaoU  iMtlt.  BuOM-lwiJaa  liack 
Claniula  hMrioaia  CMKlk.  Hvtonila  Dwk 
Haralit*  ri^jUlli  teu*.  lM|<4itM  Oucfc. 
rull(ul>Mii  S)4P*.    IMSuMDiiek. 


The  moat  remarkable  of  the  Land  Birds  is  the  Orei^t  Californian  Vulture  {Vultur  edu 


1054 


Great  Calirornlui  Vulture. 


fornianus)  {fig.  1054.)t  which  seems  confined,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  to  the  woody  districts  of  that 
country.  They  build  m  the  most  secret  and  im|>enetimble  parts 
of  the  pine  forests,  invar'Ably  selecting  the  loftiest  trees  over- 
hanging the  deepest  precipices.  It  measures  from  four  feet  to 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  quills  are  so  l^rge  as  to  be  used 
by  the  hunters  as  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes.  Their  food  is. carrion* 
or  dead  fish ;  for  in  no  instance  wnl  they  attack  any  living  ani- 
mal, unless  it  be  wounded  and  unable  to  walk.  In  searching 
for  prey,  they  soar  to  a  great  altitude,  and  on  discovering  a 
woimded  deer,  or  other  animal,  they  follow  its  track  until  it  sinks. 
Although  only  one  bird  may  be  first  in  possession,  it  is  soon  surw 
rounded  by  great  numbers,  who  all  fall  upon  the  carcase  and  d^ 
vour  it  to  a  skeleton  within  an  hour,  even  though  it  be  a  horse  or 
a  stag :  their  voracity,  in  short,  is  almost  insatiable. 

Sect.  ni. — Local  Oeograpky 

Of  a  country  so  extensive  and  so  imperfectly  known,  it  would,  as  already  observetl,  bo 
impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account,  arranged  under  the  ordinary  general  heads.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  describe  the  several  parts  successively,  as  in  the  local  sections. 
We  i<haU  describe  it  provisionally  according  to  the  nations  by  whom  each  territory  is  claiiu- 
ed,  as  this  division  coincides  in  some  measure  with  that  formed  by  uature.  The  Britidi 
territory  includes  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  region,  extending  at  one  point  as  far  as  iht 
opposite  coast;  while  the  Russians  claim  the  north-west,  and  the  Americans  the  south-west 
parts  of  the  territory. 

SuasEGT.  1. — Territory  claimed  by  Britain. 

The  roost  eastern  part  of  this  territory  is  Labrador,  a  vast  region  extending  about  700 
miles  in  each  direction,  and  included  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  spacious  inland  sea 
called  Hudson's  Bay.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  arctic  territory ;  is  filled  with 
small  frozen  lakes,  and  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  fir,  birch,  and  pme.  Numerous 
rivers,  the  early  course  of  which  is  unknown,  dischar^^e  themselves  into  the  sea,  forming 
excellent  harbours,  if  there  were  any  trade  to  conduct.  The  coast  is  diversified  with  almost 
innumerable  islands,  tenanted  by  numerous  flights  of  waterfowl.  The  coast  along  Hudson's 
Bay  is  called  the  East  Main,  and  the  climate  there  is  peculiarly  severe.  The  mhabitants 
are  of  two  classes :  the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  all  the  coasts,  and  share  the  industrious 
and  peaceable  character  of  their  race ;  and  the  mountaineers,  probably  ludiauB,  of  a  ruder 
and  fiercer  character :  and  between  these  two  racep  bloody  contests  are  waged.  No  settls- 
mcnts  have  been  formed  on  these  dreary  shores  with  a  view  either  to  commerce  or  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  only  the  ardent  zeal  of  missionary  teachers,  particularly  the  Moravians,  which 
has  induced  them  to  form  several  settlements;  particularly  at  Nain,  where  they  have 
assembled  a  few  of  the  rude  natives,  teaching  them  at  once  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  the  first  elements  of  social  life.  . 

Numerous  islands,  single  or  in  groups,  diversify  the  interior  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  par- 
ticularly the  long  strait  which  leads  into  it.  These  are  chieHy  Southampton  and  Mansfield 
Island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  itself,  the  former  very  large ;  Mill,  Salisbury,  Notp 
tingham,  Charles,  and  the  Savage  Islands  in  the  straits ;  Marble  Island,  off  the  western 
coast;  Agomisca,  North  and  &)uth  Bear,  and  many  smaller  islands  at  the  southern 
extremity.  These  islands,  like  the  adjacent  shores,  are  inhabited  by  difierent  tribes  of 
Esquimaux,  many  of  whom  are  described  by  navigators  as  fierce  and  rapacious. 

The  western  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  cthiefiy  deserves  attention,  since  upon  it  nearly  all 
the  English  settlements  are  situated.  The  principal  of  these  is  York  Fort,  a  few  miles  up 
Hayes  or  Hill  River,  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  which  Nelson  River  also  discharges  itself 
into  the  gulf.  York  Fort  is  built  on  a  spot  so  watery  and  swanjpy,  that  in  summer,  when 
the  snow  has  completely  melted,  the  inhabitants  have  no  walk  unless  upon  a  platform  laid 
between  their  house  and  the  pier.  The  place  forms  a  large  square,  one  part  of  which  con- 
sists of  the  habitations,  the  other  of  the  siores  fur  tiiefchandise.  I'he  Hudson's  Bay  Fur 
Company  have  also  to  the  north  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  great  river  Churchill,  or  Missinippi; 
and  to  the  south,  at  the  extremity  of  James's  Bay,  Altnny  Fort  on  the  western,  and  East 
Main  Fort  on  the  eastern  or  Labrador  side.  The  trade  of  these  forts  consists  entirely  in 
he  collection  of  furs,  in  search  of  which  their  agents  are  sent  in  every  direction,  almost  to 
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the  Arctic  Ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  The  Airs  exported  in  1832 
amounted  to  4328  skins  of  the  beaver  and  ottpr ;  3451  nf  the  bear  and  buffalo;  6822  of  the 
fbx  and  finhet ;  49,453  of  the  fur  cat  and  m  n ;  7686  of  the  minx ;  331,102  of  the  musk 
rat;  238  of  the  racoon;  1718  of  the  woK^nne  badger;  6088  of  the  wolf;  value  about 
110,000/. 

The  country  to  the  wuth-west  from  Hudson's  Bay,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  Canada, 
is  commonly  called  N'^w  South  Wales.  L  is  a  watery  and  swampy  region,  yet  it  conteina 
tr.any  fertile  spots,  under  a  climate  which  by  no  means  precludes  luxuriant  vegetation ;  ho 
tha^  when  Canada  is  fiilly  colonised,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  range  of  settlement  may 
be  extended  tu  this  district  It  contains  the  large  lakes  of  Deer  and  WoUaston,  and  the 
small  ones  of  Methye,  BuiSilo,  and  Isie  h  la  Crosse ;  on  the  last  three  of  which  there  are 
stations,  to  which  the  traders  ascend  in  canoes.  On  Albany  River,  also,  there  are  Osna- 
Ifjrgf  House,  Gloucester  Hous^  and  Henley. 

like  Winnipeg,  with  the  region  to  the  west,  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  forms  an  exten- 
sive division  of  native  America.  This  lake,  to  which  the  old  travellers  gave  the  name  of 
Assiniboins,  is  of  a  winding  form,  about  280  miles  long,  and  ^m  80  to  15  brood.  It  receives 
numerous  and  large  streams  flrom  lUuiost  every  point  of  the  comijass,  and  enjoys  thus  a 
remarkable  extent  of  canoe  navigation.  One  shore  exhibits  variegated  hills  with  wide  and 
fertile  prairies ;  the  other,  a  grand  but  desolate  scene  of  naked  rock.  From  the  south,  it 
receives  the  Winnipeg  river,  whose  falls,  or  rather  cataracts,  have  a  peculiarly  wild  and 
sublime  character,  from  the  rapidity  and  immense  volume  of  the  waters,  the  various  forms 
of  the  cascades,  and  the  dark  granite  and  primitive  rocks  through  which  they  dash.  The 
upper  part  of  this  river  expands  into  the  lAke  of  the  Woods,  alraut  300  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  scenery  is  very  wild  and  romantic,  the  shores  being  bordered  by  precipices 
crowned  with  dense  foliage,  and  the  surface  studded  with  countless  islands.  The  country 
is,  however,  so  bleak  and  rugged  as  to  afford  no  support,  and  only  a  solitary  bear  or  moose- 
deer,  or  a  half^tarved  fa;nily  of  savages,  is  occasionally  met  with. 

The  country  west  and  south-west  of  the  Winnipeg  consists  of  an  extensive  plain  in  many 
places  feriiie,  yet  still  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  wild  animals  and  savuges.  Large 
rivers  flow  through  it,  the  two  Saskatchawans,  the  Assiniboins,  and  the  Red  River,  which 
rises  nearly  in  the  same  quarter  as  thu  Mississippi.  On  these  rivers  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur 
Company  have  a  considerable  number  of  trading  houses,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cum- 
berland, Chesterfield,  and  Marlborough.  In  a  fertile  territory,  with  a  fine  climate,  along 
the  Red  River,  Lord  Selkirk  formed  settlements,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Pembina 
and  Port  Douglas.  He  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  territory  of  116,000 
acres,  and  transported  thither  a  colonv  of  various  nations,  chiefly  Dutch  and  German.  The 
soil  has  been  found  venr  productive ;  but  the  great  distance  from  a  market,  being  2800  miles 
firom  New  Orleans,  and  1900  fVom  Buffiilo,  must  long  prevent  it  from  rising  to  great  im- 
portance. It  has  suffered  severely  from  contests  with  the  Indians,  fomented  bv  the  jealousy 
of  the  North-west  Company.  Aloreovor,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
boundary  line  with  the  United  States,  half  of  it  has  been  included  within  their  territory. 

The  regions  extending  to  the  north  of  those  now  described,  and  bounded  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  are  scarcely  known,  unless  in  the  lines  traced  by  the  recent  expeditions  of  disco- 
very ;  yet  from  these  we  can  form  a  tolefably  correct  idea  of  their  general  outline.  The 
northern  boundaries  of  Hudson's  Bay  were  fiilly  ascertained  by  the  second  expedition  of 
Captain  Parry.  That  expanse  appears  more  properly  a  sea,  having  a  communication  not 
with  the  Atlantic  only,  but  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  America  forms  here  what  is  called  Melville  Peninsula,  the 
eastern  coast  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Fox  Channel,  the  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  that  ex- 
tends north  from  Southampton  Island.  That  island  is  separateid  from  the  continent  by  a  long 
narrow  channel,  called,  since  Middleton's  time,  the  Frozen  Strait,  which  is  crowded  and  the 
navigation  encumbered  by  a  labyrinth  of  islets.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  rigorous,  be- 
yond what  might  be  expected  in  a  latitude  under  70°.  The  seas  are  covered  with  an  un- 
broken sheet  of  ice,  unless  for  three  or  four  months  of  summer,  during  which  time  also  icy 
fragments  are  tossing  about,  and  the  bays  and  straits  are  sti".  numbered  with  them.  From 
the  accumulation  of  these  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Heclo,  the  attempt  repeatedly  made 
by  Captain  Parry  to  penetrate  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  completely  baffled.  When  spring 
melts  the  snows,  the  country  is  traversed  by  impetuous  streams  and  torrents.  One  consi 
derable  river,  called  the  Barrow,  descends  in  a  most  magnificent  fall  amid  finely  broken 
rocks,  about  ninety  feet  perpendicular.  Yet  the  ground  here  and  in  other  quarters  is  covered, 
during  the  short  summer,  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Almost  the  only  land  animals  which  en- 
dure the  rigour  of  winter  are  the  fbx,  the  wolf,  and  the  musk  ox ;  the  deer  take  their  flight 


into  milder  climates.    The  i 


}W6V6r,  are  cfuwded  with  that  huge  amphibious  animal 


the  walrus,  in  herds  oflen  of  200  or  300.  Only  a  few  scattered  families  of  Esquimaux  wan 
der  along  the  shores  and  islands,  passing  oflen  over  the  ice  from  one  to  the  other.  They 
nre  on  the  whole  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  display  no  small  degree  of  industry,  and  even 
figenuity,  in  providing  for  their  wants,  and  fencing  against  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Their 
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(ood  consista  entirely  of  wild  animals  whom  they  have  snared  or  taken,  and  in  these  opera- 
tions they  display  both  art  and  courage.  When  they  have  thus  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
they  indulge  most  enormously,  brinsrmK  on  themselves  the  distresses  of  repletion,  soon  fol- 
lowed  by  those  of  famine.  The  skins  of  captured  animals,  particularly  deer,  skilfully  fitted 
to  the  shape,  afford  rich  and  warm  clothing  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  extreme 
cold.  Their  summer  habitations  are  tents  framed  of  the  skins  of  deer,  with  the  bones  of 
large  animals  serving  as  posts ;  but  the  winter  houses  are  most  singularly  constructed  with* 
out  any  other  material  except  snow.  This  substance,  when  duly  hardened  by  the  first  cold 
of  winter,  is  cut  into  slabs,  which  are  put  together  so  skilfully  as  to  form  structures  of  a 
conical  shape,  that  remain  durable  till  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  following  summer.  Each 
apartment  is  accommodated  with  a  lamp  fed  with  the  blubber  of  the  walrus  or  seal ;  and 
which  serves  at  once  for  light,  heat,  and  cookery.  It  preserves  immediately  around  it  a 
temperature  of  38° ;  but  on  the  bench  round  the  wall,  where  the  inmates  sit  and  sleep,  it 
does  not  exceed  23° :  and  they  are  preserved  from  the  cold  only  by  large  quantities  of 
clothii.g. 

Captain  Ross,  in  his  late  gallant  and  adventurous  voyage,  explored  a  large  extent  of  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  and  found  it  distinguished  by  several  remarkable  and  im^portant 
features.  This  coast,  commencing  in  about  lat.  68°  N.  and  Ion.  93°  W.,  opposite  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Melville  peninsula,  narrows  into  an  isthmus,  not  more  than  fifteen 
miles  broad,  two-thirds  of  which  space  is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  fVesh-water  lakes.  The 
land  then  extends  on  each  side,  enclosing  two  spacious  gulfs,  called  the  East  and  West  Seas. 
It  then  continues  to  stretch  northward,  till  it  forms  a  very  extensive  peninsula,  reaching  not 
less  than  300  miles  in  each  direction.  The  eastern  coast,  partly  discovered  by  Captain 
Parry  in  his  third  voyage,  has  been  completely  surveyed  by  Captain  Ross.  It  is  much  bro- 
ken by  deep  inlets  and  rocky  islands,  encumbered  with  ice,  and  of  dangerous  navigation ; 
but  its  south-eastern  coast  contains  three  secure  harbours,  Felix,  Victory,  and  Sheriff's.  The 
northern  coast  was  seen  by  Captain  Parry  in  his  first  voyage,  without  his  landing  upon  it; 
and  about  80  miles  of  the  north-western  coast  were  explored  by  Commander  Ross :  but  the 
north-western  boundaries  are  yet  unknown.  The  country,  as  mr  north  as  72°,  is  inhabited, 
and  Captain  Ross  had  communication  with  a  very  interesting  tribe  of  natives,  who  had  nevei 
before  seen  any  European.  This  peninsula,  with  the  isthmus  and  the  territory  along  the 
newly-explored  coast,  were  named  by  the  discoverer  Boothia,  after  the  individual  who  had 
chiefly  enabled  him  to  equip  the  expedition.  Commander  Ross  also  sailed  westward  along 
the  American  coast  to  Ion.  99°  W.,  lat.  70°  N.,  where  he  was  only  150  miles  from  the  near- 
est known  point  of  Cape  Tumagain.  In  a  subsequent  expedition  Captain  Back  descended 
from  Slave  Lake  down  a  large  river  called  Thleweecho,  which  he  traced  to  the  sea  in  lat. 
67°  N.,  Ion.  94°  30'  W.,  after  a  course  of  620  miles,  broken  by  no  less  than  eighty-three 
falls,  cascades,  and  rapids.  From  the  accounts  he  received  from  the  Esquimaux,  it  appears 
that  tiie  coast  here  trends  to  the  south,  forming  a  large  gulf  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Thleweecho  and  Melville  peninsula,  (he  western  coast  of  which  has  not  been  examined. 
The  appearance  of  the  driftwood  also  led  Captain  Back  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pas- 
saffe  from  this  gulf  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus  examined  by  Ross,  in 
which  case  the  Boothia  of  that  voyager,  instead  of  being  the  north-eastern  termination  of 
the  continent,  is  an  island. 

Another  line  of  discovery  was  traced  by  Hearne,  under  a  commission  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  from  Fort  Churchill  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  It  consisted  of 
an  extensive  plain  diversified  by  a  chain  of  comparatively  small  lakes,  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  Cossed,  Snowbird,  Pike,  Peshew,  and  Cogead.  The  natives  are  of  Indian  race, 
much  ruder  than  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they  wage  a  most  cruel  warfare.  They  sub- 
sist solely  by  hunting,  and  proceed  on  the  usual  system  of  savages,  devouring  an  enormous 
quantity  of  food  when  it  is  abundant,  and  thus  exposing  themselves  to  intervals  of  cruel 
famine.  The  severest  labour,  and' especially  that  of  carrying  heavy  burdens  on  their  long 
journeys,  is  devolved  on  the  wivfis,  who  are  supplied  also  with  very  scanty  fare.  As  thjy 
are  thus  a  source  of  wealth,  theiTlusband  anxiously  increases  the  number,  and  this  he  attains 
by  exertions  of  bodily  strength,  for  whoever  can  overcome  another  in  wrestling,  may  at  once 
seize  on  his  wife ;  and  stout  wrestlers  thus  sometimes  accumulate  five  or  six.  At  the  ena 
of  the  long  northern  plain  is  a  ridge  of  stony  mountains  of  diffi'  "  ^"cent,  beyond  which  is 
the  considerable  stream  of  the  Coppermine  River  flowing  into  the  Northern  Ocean.  The 
mine,  however,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  having  probably  been  exhausted,  affords  now 
only  a  very  scanty  supply  of  the  metal. 

Captain  Franklin  afterwards,  by  another  route,  descended  the  Coppermine  River,  and  ex- 
plored above  six  degrees  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward.  His  career  terminated  at  Cape  Turn- 
a^am,  about  150  miles  westward  of  the  farthest  point  explored  by  Commander  Ross.  That 
nearest  the  river  is  well  covered  with  vegetation ;  but  all  the  rest  exhibits  the  most  dreary 
and  inhospitable  aspect,  being  composed  only  of  a  series  of  trap  rocks  which  cover  with  their 
debris  the  intervening  valleys.  It  is  broken  into  deep  gulfs,  to  the  principal  of  which  were 
I'ivnn  thu  names  of  Coronadon,  Bathurst,  and  Melville.    Along  the  coast,  with  a  narrow 
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channel  intervening,  extend  a  range  of  rocky  and  barren  islands,  the  principal  of  whicb, 
after  eminent  British  characters,  were  named  Berens,  Moore,  Lawford,  Home,  Jamewa, 
Goulbum,  Elliot,  and  Cockbum.  The  whole  country,  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  as 
waa  fiktally  experienced  by  Captain  Franklin,  is  of  the  roost  dreary  character,  affordin({  aup- 
port  only  to  a  few  arctic  animals,  and  nothing  which  can  serve  as  human  food,  except  a  spe- 
cies of  lichen  called  tripe  de  roche,  which  yields  only  a  scanty  and  miserable  nutriment 

Farther  to  the  west,  a  chain  of  large  lakes,  receiving  numerous  rivers,  reaches  in  an  ob- 
lique line  from  the  Winnipeg  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  first  is  the  Athabasca,  Atha- 
pescow,  or  Lake  of  the  Hills ;  an  elongated  body  of  water,  reaching  from  west  to  east,  200 
miles  in  length  by  16  or  18  in  breadth.  Its  norlliem  shores  consist  of  lofly  primitive  rocic, 
while  the  opposite  bank  is  mostly  either  alluvial  or  sandy.  The  country  between  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Athabasca  is  occupied  by  the  Cree  or  Knistineaux  Indians,  a  tribe  now 
reduced  to  about  500,  who  wander  over  a  region  of  about  20,000  square  miles.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  English  has  put  an  end  to  internal  wur;  but  it  has  introduced  a  habit,  pcrliapg 
more  banefbl,  the  inordinate  use  of  spirits.  For  this  they  exchange  all  the  furs  which  they 
are  able  to  collect ;  and  whenev  v.r  they  have  thus  obtained  a  quantity  of  rum,  a  scone  of 
continued  intoxication  ensues,  till  it  is  consumed.  The  purchaser,  however,  still  manifests 
the  thoughtless  generosity  of  the  savage  character,  by  sharing  it  liberally  with  his  compa- 
nions, only  assuming,  while  he  deals  it  out,  an  air  of  superiority,  and  indulging  in  extrava- 
nnt  boasts:  this  people  continue  also,  unless  under  strong  temptation,  tolerably  honest. 
The  females  are  by  no  means  so  hardly  treated  as  among  the  more  easterly  tribes :  though 
not  admitted  to  eat  with  their  lords,  they  ai.  only  subjected  to  the  ordinary  labours  of  their 
■ex.  Their  conduct,  however,  is  not  always  blameless,  and  their  frailties  arc  only  punislied 
by  a  hearty  beating ;  while  the  numerous  race  of  half-breeds  prove  an  extensive  in'e^ular 
connexion  with  Europeans.    They  have  a  singularly  complex  mytholoOT,  and  are  much  im- 

Kied  upon  by  an  artful  race  of  conjurers.  The  Stone  Indians,  who  inhabit  to  the  west  of 
ke  Winnipeg,  are  a  taller  and  a  handsomer  race,  of  a  bolder  and  fiercer  character.  Tlicy 
maintain  the  original  creed,  that  all  animals,  being  created  for  the  use  of  man,  ought  to  be 
equally  shared  among  all ;  and  this  creed  they  take  every  opportunity  of  enforcing.  Tiie 
European  traders,  whose  views  ai;e  very  different,  are  thus  oflen  brought  into  serious  colli- 
sion with  their  rude  neighbours.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  level  plain  the  people  are 
subject  to  goitres,  the  scourge  of  alpine  regions ;  a  circumstance  which  favours  the  belief 
that  this  cruel  malady  is  caused  by  calcareous  impregnations,  which  abound  in  many  of  the 
rivulets. 

On  the  north-western  extremity  of  Athabasca  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  erected 
Fort  Chepewyan,  so  named  from  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  neighbouring  country.  It 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  furs  which  are  collected  in  considerable  quantity  from  this 
race,  who  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  240  in  number.  Their  appearance  is  singular,  with 
broad  faces  and  projecting  cheek-bones;  they  are  ,.jr8evering  incorrigible  beggars,  yet  tole- 
rably honest,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with  national  pride,  that,  while  they  give  to  other  nations 
their  proper  names,  they  call  themselves,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  people."  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  Great  Bear  liake  form  the  termination  of  this  vast  northern  chain.  The  former 
being  250  miles  long  by  an  average  breadth  of  50,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  northern  lakes, 
and  only  surpassed  in  America  by  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  Its  northern  shore  is  skirled 
by  well-wooded  hills,  rising  gently  from  the  margin  of  the  water ;  and  above  which  some 
rocky  peaks  appear.  Fort  Resolution  has  been  erected  on  its  southern,  and  Fort  Providence 
on  a  deep  bay  of  its  northern  shore.  The  Ungigah  or  Peace  River,  having  received  the 
Athabasca  soon  after  it  issues  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  flows  into  Slave  Lake.  Thence 
it  emerges  under  the  name  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  pursues  a  broad  and  majestic  counie 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  reuches  in  about  69°  north  lat  Great  Bear  Lake  is  not  upon 
but  to  the  east  of  it,  and  connected  by  the  channel  of  Great  Bear  Lake  River.  Bear  Lake 
may  be  about  200  miles  in  each  direction,  but  it  is  of  ^^o  irregular  a  form,  and  so  deeply 
indented  by  large  peninsulas,  that  it  does  not  cover  neaiiS^  the  same  surface  as  Slave  I^ake 
Lying  between  65°  and  67°,  it  has  an  entirely  changed  a8|!|^ct  and  climate ;  and  displays  all 
the  rigours  of  an  arctic  region.  The  ground  is  clothed  only  witJi  stunted  firs,  and  traversed 
by  numerous  herds  of  reindeer.  The  Copper,  the  Hare,  and  the  Dog-ribbed  Indians  are 
the  tribes  by  whom  this  quarter  is  frequented.  On  the  whole,  they  much  resemble  the 
Chepewyans,  but  are  of  a  more  amiable  and  friendly  disposition.  Their  humanity  and  faith- 
fiil  attachment  were  experienced  by  the  recent  travellers  on  occiwions  of  extreme  distress. 
Fort  Franklin  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Fort  Enterprise  on  Point  Lake,  which  lies  to  the 
eastward,  have  acquired  celebrity  as  places  of  preparation  and  of  refuge  before  and  after 
the  perilous  voyages  performed  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  bounds  America,  after  being  unknown  for  so  many 
ages,  has  been  recently  explored  tor  the  space  of  .35  degrees  of  longitude  westward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  The  first  portion,  surveyed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  ex- 
tends between  that  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  comprises  20  degrees.  This  coast 
■tretches  in  a  comparatively  uniform  line  from  east  to  west,  broken  only  by  two  deep  bays, 
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t(i  which  Hre  given  the  names  of  Liverpool  and  Franklin;  while  towards  its  eastern  ez- 
trttidity  tiiern  extends,  parallel  to  the  coast,  a  lon^  line  of  insular  territory,  whici  is  callac 
VVollaHton  I  And.  The  shore  tor  a  great  extent  is  bordered  by  bold  and  rugged,  tliouffh  not 
lolly  cliffi,  one  of  which  is  singularly  perforated,  while  elsewhere  a  range  appeared  con- 
itantly  on  fire.  This  last  phenomenon  is  produced  by  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  consist- 
ing of  bituminous  alum  shale,  the  sulphur  contained  in  which  has  a  chemical  action  pro- 
ducing a  constant  ignition,  whence  arises  the  formation  of  the  salt  called  alum,  of  which 
thi«  may  be  considered  ^s  a  great  natural  manufactory.  Along  the  coattt  are  Esquimaux 
villaires  in  considerable  numliert";  and  they  are,  on  the  whole,  better  constructed,  and  show 
a  (rri'ater  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  than  is  usual  among  this  people.  When  the  surprise 
occusioned  by  the  appearance  of  strangers  was  over,  they  begun  to  traffic  with  eagerness ; 
but  tliey  generally  showed  a  disposition  to  obtain  goods  if  possible  by  theft  rather  than  by 
purchase.  Captani  FVanklin,  indeed,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  was  attacked  by  a 
nutnerous  party  with  such  lliry,  that  his  whole  equipment  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  their 
bands. 

The  coast  westward  of  the  Mackenzie  River  extends  also  in  an  almost  direct  line,  declin- 
ing gradually  to  the  northwards.  It  is  broken  only  by  two  not  very  deep  bays,  called  Beau- 
fort and  Camden,  and  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  islands.  Navigation,  however,  is 
rendered  gloomy  and  difficult  by  the  masses  of  ice,  either  floating  or  fhccd,  which,  even  in 
the  depth  of  summer,  encumber  every  part  of  the  coast.  The  effect  is  increased  by  the 
deep  and  dense  fogs  in  which  the  atmcsphere  is  very  generally  involved.  They  arc  sujv 
pc»ed  to  arise  from  the  copious  vapours  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  prevented  from 
dispersing  by  the  mountain  range  which  closely  bordere  the  coawt.  This  range  co.mists  of 
the  termination  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which,  after  so  long  a  course  across  the  continent 
from  south  to  north,  take  now  a  westerly  direction,  and  fall  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Thd 
explorers  gave  to  successive  parts  of  it  the  names  of  the  Buckland  Chain,  the  British  Chain, 
and  to  one  which  occurred  after  passing  the  Russian  frontier,  the  name  of  Count  RomanzofT, 
as  an  eminent  patron  of  discovery.  They  do  not,  however,  riae  into  those  steep  and  loftv 
cliffs  w  ich  form  the  western  boundary  of^  the  United  States.  Mount  Conybeare,  a  conspi- 
cuous peak,  was  found  to  be  only  800  feet  high ;  and  though  the  British  Chain  was  more 
elevated,  tiiere  seems  no  room  to  think  that  it  much  exceeds  2000  feet.  The  small  band* 
of  Esquimaux  net  here  by  Captain  Franklin  required  to  be  cautiously  dealt  with,  though 
they  showed  a  peculiar  ignorance  in  regard  to  every  thing  European.  Taking  hold  of  the 
Englisli  coats,  they  asked  of  what  animals  these  were  the  skins ;  they  fastened  fish-hooks 
and  awls  as  ornaments  to  the  ncc,  and  stuck  nev^les,  with  the  same  view,  into  various  parts 
of  their  persons.  Farther  wf  jt,  however,  the  niitives  were  found  to  be  possessed  of  beads 
and  knives,  not  of  British  aianulkcture ;  which  had,  it  was  stated,  been  brought  by  Esqui- 
maux from  the  westwan'.,  and  received  by  them  from  kabloonas,  or  white  men ;  these  are, 
with  great  probability,  conjectured  to  be  the  Russians.  In  fact,  the  expedition  had  come 
within  the  limits  of  thit  territory  which  had,  by  treaty,  been  assigned  as  Russian. 

ScwEOT.  2. — Territmieg  claimed  by  Rtuna. 

jBy  9  convention  concluded  in  1625,  the  141st  degree  of  longitude  was  fixed  as  the  limit 
bet'veen  British  and  Russian  America.*  This  line  passed  through  regions  then  equally  un- 
known to  both  nations ;  and  the  partial  exploration  of  the  Russian  portion  has  since  been 
made  not  by  Russia  but  by  Britain.  The  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin  passed  this  limit 
by  about  nine  degrees ;  in  consideration  of  which,  he  assigned  the  name  of  Count  Roman- 
zoff  U)  a  part  of  the  Rocky  chain.  Thence  an  unknown  interval  of  nine  degrees  occura, 
tenninating  at  Point  Barrow ;  and  the  discovery  from  thence  to  the  western  limit  of  Amer- 
ica at  Behring^s  Strait  has  been  made  almost  exclusively,  fiist  by  Cook,  and  more  recently 
by  Beechey.  The  boat  sent  by  this  last  navigator  reached  Point  Barrow,  in  71°,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  America  yet  discovered  or  believed  to  exist.  The  cold  was  here  so  in- 
tense, that  the  boat  was  frozen  in  before  the  end  of  August,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ice,  in  order  to  liberate  her.  The  tribe  of  Esquimaux  here 
are  peaceable  and  friendly;  but  at  Cape  Smy'Lh,  to  the  westward,  they  are  daring  and 
thievish.  The  point  which  Captain  Cook  had  named  Icy  Cape,  and  where  his  progress  had 
been  arrested,  was  found  by  Captain  Beechy  quite  free  from  ice ;  ii;  was  low  and  filled  with 
large  lakes,  so  near  the  sea  that  a  boat  could  easily  be  dragged  over  into  them.  The  coast, 
in  proceei'ing  south-westward,  forms  Cape  Lisburn,  composed  of  low  hills  of  rounded  sand- 
stone, and  Cape  Beaufort,  presenting  cliffs  of  rugged  limestone  and  flint.  The  natives  here 
were  good-humoured  and  friendly.  About  Point  Hope  and  Cape  Thomson,  the  coast  is  occu 
pied  by  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  diminutive  and  extremely  poor,  yet  merry  and  hospitable.  The 

*  By  ttie  terms  nf  tliis  cnn^Niiitinn,  tiie  boundary  line,  lic)!innin^  at  tlie  loutlioriimnst  point  nf  Prince  of  Wales 
(•land,  in  54°  40'  N.  Int.,  runs  nortliwnrdlv  aloiiK  the  cnast,  follnwini;  tlie  summit  nf  the  littnrnl  mminUinB  to  the 
interscclinn  with  the  Hint  deitree  nf  VV.  long.,  which  line  forms  the  limit  of  the  British  and  Russian  territnries, 
k''cncti  tG  the  Arctic  Ocean.  If  the  coast  mountains  arc  ninrn  than  ten  leagues  from  the  ocean,  then  the  frontier 
rhnll  be  rnrined  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  that  distitnce  from  the  same.  Prince  of  Walei  Island,  and  lbs 
othe   islands  to  the  north  of  it,  belong  to  Russia. 
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rocki  compoflinff  Cape  Mulgrrave  were  found  not  to  face  the  oeo,  m  Cook  had  mippoHeil,  in 
viewing  them  at  a  diittance,  but  to  be  somewhat  inland,  and  the  interval  filled,  av  in  otlier 
ptrta  of  the  coast,  by  numerous  small  lakes.  I'he  nativeH  are  taller  than  the  other  l']«(|ui 
maux,  but  appeared  never  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Beechey  to  have  seen  Kuiuimana: 
thia  was  evident  from  the  u'arm  which  they  showed  on  seeing  n  </un  discharged  and  a  bird 
fall.  They  were  extremely  courteous,  presenting  to  the  English,  as  dainties,  the  entrails 
of  a  seal  and  coagulated  blood,  which  they  were  much  disappointed  to  find  not  at  all  relished. 
Kutzebue's  Sound,  so  named  fVom  the  Russian  navigator  who  discovered  it,  is  a  spacious  ex- 
pauRe,  which  excited  at  flrat  much  interest,  from  tlie  hope  uf  its  affording  a  passage  eirU 
ward  acrciM  the  continent ;  but  careful  examination  soon  proved  it  to  be  an  enclosed  iriilf. 
The  natives  on  being  approached  raibed  at  first  loud  cries  of  alarm  and  diatrust ;  yet  were 
not  long  of  meeting  the  fViendly  advances  of  the  Russians.  They  showed  themaelven  iniii. 
ated  into  the  mysteries  of  smoking,  which  they  liad  learned  firom  the  Tchutchi ;  but  had 
never  seen  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  wore  pussed  with  wonder  from  hand  to  hand,  and  applied 
successively  to  the  head  of  each  of  the  party.  The  Estjuimaux,  in  short,  were  found  here, 
08  in  most  other  places,  an  ugly,  broad-iaced,  dirty,  but  merry  and  good-humoured  race,  not 
devoid  of  curiosity  and  intelligence. 

The  shore  continues  low,  flat,  and  well-peop|lod,  till  its  westerly  direction  terminates  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lofly  peaked  '''11,  forming  the  western  limit  of  America,  and  which 
is  separated  by  Behring's  Strait,  fitly-two  miles  broad,  from  the  Eastern  Cape  of  Asia,  a  bold 
mountainous  promontory,  covered  with  snow  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  navigator  who 
sails  through  the  middle  of  the  strait  can  distinctly  view  at  once  these  grand  boundaries  nf 
the  two  continents.  Beyond  Cape  Princp  of  Wnlcs,  the  American  coast  stretches  south  by 
east  in  an  almost  continued  line,  broken  only  by  the  deep  inlets  of  Norton  Sound  and  Bri^<toi 
Bay.  It  then  shoots  out  into  the  long  narrow  promontory  of  Alashka,  which  reaches  west- 
ward almost  as  far  as  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  beyond  which  the  coast  bends  very  rapidly  to 
the  eastward.  This  region,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  is  diversified  by 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  interspersed  by  valleys,  which  in  summer  display  a  rich  ver- 
dure. It  is  occupied  by  the  Tchutchi  and  by  tribes  called  the  Kitegnes  und  the  KonalKiies. 
The  Russians  have  a  small  fort,  called  Alexandrovskaia,  in  the  interior  of  Bristol  Bay.  The 
peninsula  of  Alashka  is  traversed  by  two  lotly  mountains,  one  of  which  is  volcanic.  Near 
the  American  coast,  and  considered  till  lately  as  forming  part  of  it,  is  Nunivak,  a  consider- 
able island ;  while  westward  from  Norton  Sound,  and  belonging  rather  to  Asia,  is  the  larger 
one  called  St.  Lawrence,  or  Clerke.  Both  are  inhabited,  but  only  by  native  tribes.  In  the 
Sea  of  Behring  are  three  smaller  islands,  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  and  Sea  Otter,  on  the  fintt 
two  of  which  the  Russians  have  formed  fishing  establishments.  Even  in  the  centre  of  the 
strait  are  found  three  islets,  called,  by  Beechey,  Ratmanolf,  Krusenstern,  und  Fairway,  the 
last  on  account  of  the  safe  passage  afforded  between  it  and  the  American  coast. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  form  a  long  and  numerous  group,  extending  from  the  peninsula 
westward  to  Kamtchatka.  They  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  lofly  volcanic  ranpfes 
which  traverse  those  opposite  regions  of  the  two  continents.  From  almost  every  islnnd, 
steep  and  lofly  peaks  arise;  and  from  many,  volcanic  fire  is  discharged.  In  179>5,  an  isknd 
was  thrown  up  by  an  eruption  firom  beneath  the  sea,  which  continued  to  increase,  till  in 
1807  it  measured  twenty  r.iiles  in  circuit.  The  rugged  surface  of  these  islands  is  ill  fitted 
for  culture,  yet  the  interior  valleys  display  considerable  richness  of  vegetation.  But  the 
sulraistence  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  importance  of  the  settlements  depend  entirely  on  the 
vast  shoals  of  fish  and  of  amphibious  animals  with  which  the  surrounding  seas  are  replen- 
ished. The  flesh  of  the  seal  affords  the  chief  supply  of  food ;  while  the  skins  of  the  sea 
otter  form  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  These  islands  are  inhabited  by  a 
remarkable  race,  sharing,  in  some  degree,  the  features  and  aspect  of  the  Mongols  and 
Esquimaux.  Considered  as  savages,  they  are  mild  in  their  manners  and  deportment,  und 
display  a  considerable  degree  of  industry  and  ingenuity.  They  dwell  in  large  subterrane- 
ous mansions  {fig.  1055.)  or  rather  villages,  partitioned  into  numerous  apartments,  and  con- 
taining from  50  to  100,  or  even  150, 
1055         ^^  ■-^^s^'^'^^*^i(mr<li'l!iiiMfti  ^  inhabitants.      These    abodes,   covered 

with  turf,  are  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  country,  from  which 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  distingiii.'^l.eil ; 
80  that  when  two  of  Captain  Meares's 
officers  wore  walking  over  a  field  'ht 
ground  suddenly  sank  beneath  inein. 
and  they  found  themselves,  to  the  -"iir- 
prise  and  alarm  of  both  parties',  in  the 
midst  of  a  numerous  family  busied  in 
various  domestic  occupations.  The 
Bubteriaaeoui  Mansion.  Russians,  who  have  completely  estab- 

lished themselves  in  these  islands,  arc 
charged  by  Krusenstern  with  much  cruelty  and  oppression.    They  divide  these  islands  into 
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(bur  f^roups: — 1.  Tho  AleuUuiu  properly  no  called,  of  which  the  most  popuioua  is  Attoti, 
bui  Uuliriiii;,  though  uninhabited,  in  the  most  oxtonsive,  and  ia  noted  for  the  death  of  the 
ceii'briited  navigat/)r  of  that  name,  who  wot  obliged  to  winter  there.  C'ufper  IhIiiiii)  con- 
tuiriti  a  supply  of  that  metal,  from  which  little  or  no  benefit  haa  yet  been  derived,  'i.  The 
AiiilreanouMky  Islanda,  Tanoffa,  Konaga,  Alchv,  &.C.,  remarkable  for  the  many  volcaiiuea 
which  they  contain.  3.  Rafs  lalando,  a  amall  group,  of  which  Kiaka  ia  the  priiici[)ol. 
4.  The  Fox  Islands,  the  most  populous  and  important  of  the  groupi.  The  chief  are  Oona* 
lactika  and  Ounimak,  in  which  last  the  Russiana  have  a  small  garrison  and  a  naval  d(>)M>t. 

Fruin  the  ptininsula  of  Alashka,  the  wide  range  of  coast  claimed  by  Rutwia  stretcheH  west 
bv  iHJUth  about  'M°  of  longitude  and  &°  of  latitude,  till  it  touches  on  that  which  is  claimed 
by  the  United  Statea  This  extended  ahore  bears  in  general  a  bold  and  awful  aspect ;  bur* 
diTcd  with  mountainous  steeps  covered  with  dense  primeval  forests,  and  wholly  uncultivated. 
Mounts  St.  Elias  and  Fairwjather  are  reHpectivcly  17,()(K)  and  ir),(RK)  feet  high,  ami  tiirin 
tliu  most  elevated  peaks  in  the  northern  part  ot  America.  Yet,  though  the  H|Mi(le  or  the 
hue  is  nowhere  employ^ed  upon  thiti  savage  soil,  it  yields  spontaneously  a  profusion  of  deli* 
cale  berries,  and  the  neighbouring  seas  swarm  with  huge  fish,  whose  coarse  oleaginous  m\t- 
ituiice  is  suited  to  the  palates  of  he  rude  inhabitants,  while  their  skina  supply  at  once  warm 
and  beautiful  clothing.  It  ia  by  no  meana,  therefore,  a  deaert  coast,  but  ia  bordered  bj 
populous  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  made  a  certain  progress,  if  not  in  civiliaa- 
tion,  at  least  in  the  arts. 

This  coast  is  broken  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  bays,  deep  aounda,  and  long  islands,  con* 
nected,  by  narrow  channels,  with  the  continent  and  with  each  other.  At  the  north-west 
extremity  ia  the  Island  of  Kodiak,  about  sixty  milen  long,  which  with  the  smaller  one  of 
Atognak  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Straits  of  Cheligotl'.  The  natives  are 
robuHt,  active,  and  well  skilled  in  all  tho  arts  connected  with  fishery.  Their  boats,  almwt 
entirely  covered  with  leather,  ditplay  great  ingenuity  in  their  construction.  The  Ru.ssiune 
lon<{  made  the  port  of  St.  Paul  in  this  island  tlie  chief  aeut  of  their  trade  with  north-wcHtern 
America ;  and,  finding  the  natives  extremely  serviceable,  have  removed  great  numbers  of 
them  to  the  settlements  formed  along  the  coast. 

To  the  north  of  Kodiak  is  a  long  inlet,  which  receives  the  name  of  Cook,  by  whom  it 
was  explored ;  and  a  little  beyond  is  Prince  William's  Sound,  the  head  of  which,  almost 
touching  that  of  the  inlet,  encloses  a  large  peninsula.  Tho  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  are  a  peculiar  race  (.Jigs.  1056,  1057.),  square,  stout,  with  lar<re 

heads,  broad  flat  &ces,  and  hooked 
1056  ,4^  1057        .^PIBw  noses.      They    are  clothed   in   lonf; 

frocks  or  robes  of  the  skins  of  Kea 
and  land  animals,  usually  with  the 
hair  outwards;  and  they  have  their 
noses  and  upper  lips  perforated,  and 
uncouth  ornaments  stuck  into  them. 
The  sound  is  described  by  Vancouver 
as  containing  numerous  harbours,  hut 
all  rendered  more  or  less  unsafe  by 
concealed  rocks  or  shoals.  The  Rus- 
siana have  Roda,  a  small  factory  on 
the  western  side  of  Cook's  Inlet,  and 
Fort  Alexander,  a  larger  one  at  its  head,  within  the  penius^iila. 

The  coast  from  Prince  William's  Sound  extends  in  an  .ilmost  continued  line  south-east, 
with  only  the  small  opening  of  Admiralty  Bay.  It  is,  however,  very  bold  and  lofty,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colossal  peaks  of  Elias  and  Fairweatlier.  The  Russians  have  here  a  con- 
siderable factory,  called  Yakouat. 

At  the  termination  of  this  territory  commences  a  numerous  archipelago  of  large  islimds 
extending  in  front  of  the  coast.  To  the  principal  ones  have  been  given  the  names  of 
George  III.,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and  Admiralty.  Each  of  these  islands  has 
emnller  ones  near  it,  sometimes  considered  as  forming  with  it  a  separate  group  or  archi- 
pelago. Through  the  labyrinth  of  winding  channels  formed  by  these  numerous  islands, 
Vancouver  made  a  most  laborious  search,  in  hopes  of  finding  among  them  the  long  sought- 
for  passage  into  Hudson's  Ray  or  the  Atlantic ;  but  he  finally  ascertained  that  it  was  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  this  quarter  of  America.  The  Russians,  on  George  III.'s  Isle,  which  tiiey 
call  Biranoff,  have  erected  New  Archangel,  which  they  make  the  capital  of  all  their  settle- 
ments in  America.  It  is  only,  however,  a  large  village  of  about  lOIX)  inhabitants ;  and  not 
only  the  private  houses,  but  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  are  constructed  entirely 
of  -.vofid,  tltough  neat  and  well  kept.  The  management  of  tlie  trade  at  this  and  the  otiier 
posts  has  been  injudiciously  vested  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  exclusive  company 
resident  at  Irkutsk.  The  grand  object  of  their  trade  is  to  collect  the  skins  of  the  sen.  otter 
for  the  market  of  Canton,  where  they  are  in  very  extensive  demand.  Previous  to  1780,  a 
single  skin  was  known  to  bring  from  50  to  100  piastres.  The  activity,  however,  with  which 
Vol.  III.  2T 
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th«  trad«  wu  loon  after  prosecuted,  broiiifht  to  Urjiffl  ■  mipply,  thiit  in  1700,  th»  pricn  hmj 
fkllon  to  lA  piMtrea,  and  it  him  aince  bneii  rotwtAntly  on  thn  decline,  ChabelHki,  a  Kiiniimii 
traveller,  quoted  by  M.  Baibi,  eatimatot  the  annual  value  of  the  t\ira  drawn  by  KuHmit  fVom 
her  North  American  pnosoaaiona  at  4<I,(MKM.  It  may  bti  obaerved,  that  only  the  Ruimt  hvru 
u  held  a*  belonging  to  iiunaia;  the  iiiti-rior  territory,  umler  the  titlea  of  New  Norfolk  and 
New  Cornwall,  naa  be«n  aujudf^ed  U)  Hritain,  by  whom,  however,  it  ia  acarcely  at  all  known 
nr  occupied. 

In  connection  with  the  other  Ruaaiait  aettlementa,  we  may  mention  Bnde(fn,  on  the  caad 
of  Ni^w  (Jalilbrnia,  aome  milea  north  of  Hun  Franciaco.  Tnoiifrh  thia  coaal  bolonifN  indi*' 
pulubly  to  JMexico,  yet  thut  government  aeema  not  to  have  obatructed  Kuaaia  in  plitcin)(  ihi* 
•lalioii  upon  ita  unoccupied  boundary ;  and  thouffh  it  be  amall,  and  deatitute  of  a  g(x)d  har- 
bour, it  atfiirda  tlie  rnenrta  of  carryinjf  on  a  conaiderable  trade  with  Calitbrnio. 

Si'WKOY.  9. —  Territory  claimed  by  the  United  Statei, 

The  region  extending  weatward  from  the  Rocky  Mountaini  to  the  Pacific  and  lyinir 
between  42"  and  54°  of  north  latitude,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Columbia  or  Ore. 
gon,  ia  claimed  by  the  United  Statea  and  Great  Britain.  The  former  rest  their  claim  in 
priority  of  discovery  and  exploration.  The  Columbia  waa  first  discovered  and  entered  hy 
the  American  Hhip  Columbia,  under  the  command  of  Capt  Gray,  in  179*2,  and,  in  INU!),  the 
expedition  acnt  over  tlie  IWky  Mountaina  by  the  United  Statea  under  Lowia  and  Clarke 
deHcended  the  aame  river  from  the  head  of  aome  of  itM  main  branchca  to  the  sea.  By  a 
convention  between  the  United  Statea  and  Ruaaia  in  1824,  it  waa  atipulated  that  the  mutual 
boundary  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  in  54°  HY  N.  lat.;  and  by  the  treaty  between 
the  United  Statea  and  Spam,  in  162(),  the  hoimdary  between  th<'  Spaniah-American  and  the 
Anglo-American  territories  ia  fixed  at  the  parallel  of  42°.  Gn  at  Britain,  however,  claimi 
the  whole  or  the  larger  part  of  the  region  thus  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  and  Ruaeinn 
governments,  and  the  only  European  eatablishments  at  present  within  its  borders,  are  the 
posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company. 

Besides  the  great  eastern  boundary  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  intermediate  range  of 
mountaina  crosses  it  from  south  to  north,  which  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  Call- 
fornian  Mountains.  This  coaHt  chain  is  fVom  KM)  to  150  ijlea  from  the  sea,  and  attiiinx  in 
•ume  parts  a  considerable  elevation,  but  our  knowledge  of  its  general  course  and  churncter 
is  quite  imperfect.  Several  other  less  extensive  ranges  traverse  the  country  in  difTorent 
directions,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  rugged.  On  the  south-east,  however,  between  the 
coast  chain  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  great  Califomian  desert  already  described,  occu- 
pies a  large  tract  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Louis,  but  it  seems  to  lose  here  somewhat 
of  its  horrors,  and  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  considerable  atreama  and  fertile  patches. 
Much  of  the  region  above  the  coast  chain  ia  unwooded  until  we  begin  to  approiich  the  base 
of  the  great  eastern  mountains ;  but  below  that  point  are  fine  forests  of  noble  treea,  Home 
of  which  attain  a  truly  enormous  size.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  species  of  pine 
described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  This  moat  princely  of'the  genus,  perhaps  the  finoflt  spe- 
cimen of  American  vegetation,  reaches  the  amazing  height  of  from  250  to  30U  feet,  with  a 
trunk  twenty-five  to  fifly  feet  in  circumference;  its  cones  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  measuring  ten  inches  round  tho  thickest  part.  The  trunk  is  remarkably 
■traight,  and  destitute  of  branches  till  within  a  short  space  of  the  top,  which  forms  almoat 
a  perfect  umbel.  Tlie  wood  is  of  a  fine  quality,  and  yields  a  large  portion  of  resin.  Grow- 
ing trees  of  this  species,  that  have  been  partly  burned  by  the  natives,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
cutting  other  fuel,  produce  a  substance  resembling  sugar,  used  in  seasoning  dishen;  tne 
seeds  are  gathered  in  autumn,  pounded,  and  baked  into  a  sort  of  cake,  which  is  considered 
a  luxury.  The  climate,  as  is  usual  on  the  western  sides  of  continents,  is  about  seven 
degrees  milder  than  th.  t  of  the  eastern  coasts  under  the  same  latitude. 

The  leading  geographical  feature  in  this  territory  is  the  river  Columbia  or  Oregon.  It 
rises  amid  the  most  rugged  steeps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  about  latitude  54'^,  and  takes 
a  south-west  course  to  the  junction  of  Lewis'  river  tirom  the  south-east,  from  which  point  it 
pursues  a  pretty  direct  course  to  the  sea.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  northern  brunch 
are  Clarke's  river,  which  has  a  course  of  about  600  miles  from  the  mountains,  and  Oakina- 
gan  which  comes  in  from  the  west.  Lewis'  river,  also  called  Saptin,  may  be  considered  as 
the  southern  branch ;  it  has  a  rapid,  broken  course  of  about  1U(X)  miles,  and  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Columbia  is  600  yards  wide.  The  latter  river  is  here,  at  the  diatance  of 
400  miles  from  the  sea,  1000  yards  wide,  and  is  much  broken  by  rapids  both  above  and 
below.  About  150  miles  below  are  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  river  has  a  descent  of  58 
feet,  and  90  miles  lower  down,  it  breaks  through  the  coast  chain  of  mountains;  at  this  pint 
its  channel  is  compressed  into  a  narrow  gorge  only  150  yards  wide,  and  its  waters  ars 
hurried  with  great  violence  over  its  rocky  bed.  At  the  foot  of  these  rapids,  170  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  meets  the  tide,  and  thence  to  the  ocean  its  width  is  generally  from  two  to  five 
miles,  and  rarely  less  than  one.  The  navifration  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  sand-banki, 
^hicb  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  by  snogs  and  planters,  but  vessels  of  300  tons  may  ascend 
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100  miles  horn  ita  mouth.  Tha  oU«er  principal  river  of  Uiis  region  ia  Fraser'i  river,  alio  a 
nnviirable  atream ;  it  liaa  a  courae  of  about  HUO  milea,  and  runa  into  Fuca'a  Strait,  which 
lepariitoa  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  laiand  from  tb«  continent;  tlie  Iludaon'a  Bay  Cumpany 
bavf  wveral  poata  on  ita  watera. 

The  tribea  inhabiting  the  coaat  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  of  which  the  principal 
irii  tlm  (^lataupa,  the  Chinnooka,  the  ChillamukN,  Cathlomaha  and  Skilluta,  uitiat  iu  a  very 
rmln  Hitito  uf  Kociety.  They  do  not  cultivate  thn  ground,  but  derive  thuir  aubaiatonce  aoluly 
fioiii  hniiting  and  tVom  ANJiing,  which  tliey  practiHu  with  uunttidcrablH  dexterity  in  boata: 
tlii'Hi',  tlu/Ugh  conipom'd  only  ot  n  Ningle  tree,  will  contain  lliirly  or  cvun  lilly  pemona.  Thfl 
■kiiiM  and  tura  which  they  collect  uro  uxchangud  with  Kuropcan  veHRcIa  tor  bnd  gun;*,  cop> 
p4r  JO'tUex,  knivoB,  tobacco,  and,  iitxivo  all,  white  and  blue  beatlM,  which  form  their  moat 
vitliii'd  ornamnnta.  Theae  arliclvH  utliird  materiala  for  a  trade  with  tht.  upper  nationH,  whom 
tl,<>y  ini>et  (mce  a  year  at  the  falln  of  the  Columbia,  and  trom  whom  they  purchutie  edible 
r(j'it<',  Nalmon,  fura,  &.c,  ThoHo  tribea,  however  rude,  atudioualy  seek  to  ombt'lliali  their 
prrMina,  but  in  a  moat  fkntaatic  and  prepoateroua  manner,  by  keeping  the  forehead  coin- 
prcNKiHl  in  infkncy  with  an  inatrumonl  wnich,  if  aucceaRtbl,  cauaea  a  atraif^ht  line  to  run 
IVndi  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  noae.  With  this  form,  and  with  a  thick  coat- 
in(r  of  greaao  and  filth,  the  Clataop  young  female  becomes  one  of  the  moat  hideous  object* 
in  existence.  Yet  when  adorned  with  beara'  clawa,  copper  bracelets,  white  and  blue  beads, 
ihfl  is  regarded  as  an  object  uf  attraction ;  and  it  ia  painful  to  odd,  that  the  men  carry  on 
the  iiuwt  unblushing  traffic  with  tlieir  wives  and  daughters,  whom  they  offer  aa  the  mc  liuni 
of  trade,  the  return  for  presents  and  services. 

East  of  the  coast  chain  are  the  Esheloota,  Eneshurs,  Wallah -Wallahs,  Sokulks,  C!  imns- 
pums,  Chopunnish,  &.C.,  who  aeem  to  rusomblo  each  other  closely  in  language,  cuftnms,  and 
clmrncter;  they  are  more  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  lower  tribea.  Tl.  r  chief 
empluyniont  ia  taking  aalmon,  in  which  their  rivcra  abound.  The  name  of  Flathcads  haa 
been  given  to  all  thcae  tribes,  but  the  custom  from  which  it  is  derived  flourishes  in  ful! 
ngiMT  only  among  the  tribes  below  the  mountains.  Immediately  after  birth,  a  bandage  i  < 
flxcil  to  the  head  of  the  infant,  where  it  is  kept  about  a  ycnr  and  has  the  efle^ '  «o  flatten 
the  head  permanently.  This  practice  is  universal  among  tuo  lower  tribes,  bi  <;..  e  the 
h\h  is  restricted  to  the  females.  The  great  (outh-eaatern  plain  ia  inhabited  )  '  the  Shos- 
honees,  who  are  entirely  diflbrent  from  the  other  nations  west  of  the  mountains,  and  appear 
*o  be  intruders  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  coast  northward  flrom  the  Columbia,  like  that  still  farther  north,  is  faced  by  numer> 
out  ifliunds,  the  principal  of  which,  called  by  the  Joint  names  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  is 
abuut  150  miles  long.  This  coast,  like  that  of  the  continent,  is  lofty,  crowned  with  immense 
woods,  and  the  rocky  shores  are  beaten  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  with  a  fury  throu^ifh 
which  whole  forests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  extended  atong  the  shore.  The  ground 
ii  wholly  uncultivated;  but  it  yields  spontaneously  an  abundance  of  the  most  delicious 
berries,  onions,  and  other  roots.  The  chief  supplies,  however,  are  derived  from  the  ocean, 
which  abounds  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  AhIi  of  every  size  and  species.  The  smaller 
kinds  serving  for  food  are  taken  in  abundance  by  merely  pawHing  through  the  water  a  long 
rake  with  pointed  teeth:  this  work  is  left  to  the  lower  ranks;  while  the  chiefs  undertake 
the  nobler  task  of  combating  the  whale,  the  sea-lion,  and  the  otter,  whose  skins  supply  them 
with  rich  and  beautiful  robes.  Each  tribe  inhabits  a  particular  cove,  or  island,  and  is  ruled 
by  a  chief,  who  maintains  a  very  considerable  degree  of  sav  '^  nomp.  Wicananish  was 
fdiiQd  by  Meares  occupying  a  house  or  palace,  consisting  of  r  ':.<•.,  o  square  apartment,  in 
which  his  whole  househom,  of  800  persons,  sat,  ate,  and  slepi.  i.'he  door-posts  and  the 
riillers  were  supported  by  giorantic  wooden  images  rudely  carved  and  painted,  and  the  whole 
apartment  was  studiously  adorncil  with  festoons  of  human  skulls.  The  royal  family  occupied 
1056  1059  "^  raised  platform  it  one  end,  on  which  were  placed 

the  chests  of  treasure  and  other  valuable  effects. 
Their  repastn  consisted  uf  enormous  quantities  of 
blubber,  fish  oil,  and  fish  soup.  The  people  {Jifft, 
1058.  and  1059.)  have  the  usual  American  features, 
with  complexions  tolerably  fair;  but  these  they 
studiously  disfigure  by  stripes  of  red  ochre  and 
streams  of  fish  oil,  mingled  sometimes  with  a 
species  of  glittering  black  sand.  Some  of  the 
tribes  display  extreme  ferocity,  and  on  the  whole 
they  are  suspected  of  cannibalism,  human  heads 
MMofNoottodouiid.        womu of  Nooik*  Sound.      and  hands  bein},'   both  displayed  as  trophies  and 

offered  for  sale.     Vet,  when  n  friendly  intercourse 

was  once  established,  their  manners  were  found  peculiarly  mild,  courteous,  and  engaging. 

The  subjects  of  one  chief  were  estimated  at  13,000 ;  ot  another,  at  10,000 :  so  that  tlie 

nopulation  of  the  whole  coast  must  be  very  considerable. 

The  country  drained  by  Frazcr's  river,  is  called  by  the  English  New  Caledonia ;  it  has  a 
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severe  climate,  exceedingly  hot  in  summer,  and  the  mercury  iklls  to  16°  in  winter ;  n  great 
portion  of  the  soil  is  poor,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  Bmall  lakes,  marshes,  and 
rivulets.  The  fbr-bearing  animals,  however,  are  abundant  The  principal  Indian<  trihes 
here  are  the  Tacullius,  Atnahs,  Chilcotins,  Nascotins,  Chins,  Clinches,  &c.,  some  of  them 
resemble  the  tribes  of  the  coast,  but  o'liers  are  allied  to  the  Chippewyan  and  Beaver  Indians 
of  the  ilains  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

BBITIBH   AMERICA. 


Thb  part  of  America  now  belonging  m  Great  Britain  is  an  assemblage  of  vast,  ill-defined, 
and  straggling  territories,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty  empire  of  which  the  great  insurrec- 
tion deprived  her.  Even  in  their  present  dismembered  state,  however,  their  extent  and 
capacities  might,  and  probably  will,  enable  them  one  day  to  surpass  the  greatest  of  the  now 
existing  European  monarchiea 

Sbct.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect, 

Of  the  existing  British  empire  in  America  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
extent  and  limits.  The  base  line  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  the  river  St.  lAwrence,  and 
the  gr35,t  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior.  These,  unless  at  a  few  points,  separate 
the  British  territory  from  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  to  the  south  of  it  one  great  anjjle, 
consisting  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which  has  been  witiiheld  fum  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  remains  attached  to  Britain.  The  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,- 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  theatre  of  tlie  greatest  fishery  in 
the  world, — are  also  British,  some  fishing  privil<>ge8  being  allowed  to  other  nations.  On 
the  continent  Britain  claims  the  right  to  occupy  the  immense  space  extending  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  newly  discovered  Arctic  Ocean.  Such  an  occupation,  however,  even  in 
a  prospective  view,  is  so  distant  that  to  include  the  whole  tract  would  be  clearly  premalure. 
We  reserve,  therefore,  for  a  separate  chapter,  the  regions  still  held  by  the  native  tribes  of 
America.  The  actual  occupation  extends  along  the  northern,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  the  southern,  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  in  part  the  ea.stern  coasts  of  Lake  Huron ;  it  reaches,  though  only  in  some 
instances,  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Company  which  enjoys  the  exclusive 
trade  of  Hudson's  Bay,  maintains  several  forts  on  its  western  shore ;  they  have  also  small 
forts  on  the  leading  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  called  houses,  where  they  are  secure 
against  the  attack  of  the  Indians  scattered  over  the  expanse  of  these  desolate  wilds,  and  can 
form  a  store  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the  fur  trade.  Beyond  this'occupancy  they  have 
not  attempted  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  nor,  as  has  lately  appeared,  could  a  peaceable 
colony  form  itself  without  imminent  danger  from  these  rude  tenants  of  the  wild. 

The  climate  is  very  severe,  much  exceeding  what  is  felt  under  the  same  latitude  in  the 
old  continent  Lower  Canada  for  six  and  Upper  Canada  for  five  months  of  the  year  have  a 
mean  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  and  are  buried  in  perpetual  snow ;  yet  afler 
that  period  the  sun  breaks  out  with  such  force,  that  large  crops  of  the  most  valuable  grain 
can  be  raised  on  the  great  extent  of  fertile  land  of  which  the  territory  consists.  Upper 
Canada,  from  a  careful  survey  made  witli  a  view  to  emigrativ)n,  has  been  found  particularly 
valuable ;  finely  watered,  clod  with  immense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  containing 
about  ten  millions  of  acres  capable  of  culture.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  well 
wooded  countries,  but  less  fertile;  and  though  the  winters  are  less  severe,  the  heavy  Ii)g8 
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that  prevail  fbr  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  still  more  disagreeable  than  the  flroats  and  snoKi 
of  Canada. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  region  is  not  very  much  varied.  Two  chains  of  hills  cross 
(/anada,  each  parallel  to  the  St  Lawrence,  one  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
including  all  its  most  fertile  and  productive  valleys ;  the  other  at  about  200  miles'  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  province.  Some  chains  also  cross  the  more  northern  regions; 
but  upon  the  whole  they  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great  level  of  the 
Missouri,  bounded  still  on  the  west  by  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  which  reach  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  continent 

The  river  St  Lawrence  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  region,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
river  channels  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins.  It  has  been  held  to  issue 
from  Lake  Superior,  a  vast  body  of  water,  fed  by  about  fifty  streams,  of  which  the  St.  Louis 
and  Grand  Portage  Rivers  are  the  principal ;  but,  in  fact,  the  lakes  are  merely  connected 
by  short  canals,  through  which  the  surplus  waters  of  one  are  poured  into  the  other.  These 
canals  bear  the  local  names  of  St  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  &.c.  The  last  is  distinguished 
by  ita  falls,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  the  river 
is  broken  by  a  succession  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  rapids,  which  render  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous. It  is  after  passing  Montreal  that  it  rolls  in  full  grandeur  in  a  deep  continuous 
channel,  convey  inc;  large  ships  and  rafts  down  to  Quebec.  The  navigation  is  blocked  up 
for  half  the  year  by  the  ice,  which  even  in  spring  encumbers  it  for  some  weeks  with  float- 
ing fragments. 

The  other  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  are  its  tributaries.  On  the  north  are  the  Ottawa  and 
the  Saguenay,  large  navigable  rivers  flowing  through  a  region  little  known;  the  former  is 
supposed  to  have  a  course  of  about  1200  miles,  but  its  navigation  is  much  interrupted  by 
rapids ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  fbr  its  great  depth  and  width,  and  is  navigable  for  90  miles 
to  its  falls ;  for  the  distance  of  about  &d  miles  it  has  the  appearan'^e  of  a  long  mountain 
lake.  The  St  Maurice  is  also  a  considerable  stream  from  the  north,  bod  the  Montmorency, 
which  fiiUs  into  the  St  Lawrence,  in  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  cataract,  which  pours  a 
large  volume  of  water  over  a  precipitous  ledge.  On  the  south  are  tiie  St  Francis;  the 
Chaudiere,  with  a  fine  cr  cade  rushii^  down  a  precipice  100  feet  in  heiglit ;  and  the  Sorelle 
or  Richelieu,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Thames,  flowing  into  Lake  St  Clair,  and  the  Ouse,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  St  John,  which  rises  in  Maine,  is  navigable  80  miles  hy  sea  vessels,  but  its 
course  is  much  broken  by  Mia  and  rapids.  The  Miramichi  is  the  other  priicipal  river  of 
New  Brunswick. 

Lakes,  in  Canada,  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  world ;  and  the 
united  chain  forms  a  vast  inland  sea  of  fresh  water.  The  'arguat  of  thest,  and  the  largest 
fresh  water  lake  in  the  world  is  Lake  Superior,  which  in  1;?0  miles  in  length  by  170  in 
breadth ;  having  a  circuit  of  1500  miles,  and  covering  an  area  of  :i5,000  square  miles.  It 
discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  or  strait  of  St  Mary,  50  miles  long,  into  Lake 
Huron,  which  likewise  receives  those  of  Lake  Michigan.  lAke  Huron  is  280  miles  in 
length,  and  90  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  large  bay  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  called 
Georgian  Bay,  which  is  about  80  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  An  outlet,  called  the 
river  St.  Clair,  expands,  after  a  course  of  40  miles,  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  24  miles 
in  length,  and  30  in  breadth,  which  again  contracts,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  under  the  name 
of  the  river  Detroit,  25  miles  in  length.  Lake  Erie,  the  next  link  in  this  great  chai",  is 
270  miles  in  length  by  from  25  to  50  in  breadth.  The  river  Niagara,  36  miles  long,  caniea 
its  surplus  waters,  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  165  feet  high,  into  Lake  Ontario,  which 
is  about  190  miles  in  length,  by  4U  in  breadth.  The  surfiice  of  Lake  Superior  is  625  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  medium  depth  900  feet ;  the  descent  to  Lake  Huron  is  by 
the  Sault  or  Fall  of  "^^'t.  Mary  23  feet,  and  by  rapids  and  the  gradual  descent  of  the  rivsr, 
21  feet,  giving  580  leet  for  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Lake  Huron,  whose  depth  is 
equal  to  that  of  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Erie  is  much  shallower,  not  exceeding  a  mean  of 
120  feet,  and  having  its  surface  560  feet  above  high  water,  while  Lake  Ontario  has  a  depth 
of  500  feet,  and  its  surface  is  330  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Erie.  The  waters  of  these 
lakes  are  clear  and  potable,  and  they  abound  with  fish,  among  which  are  trout,  weighing 
from  75  to  100  pounds,  sturgeon,  white  fish,  pike,  bass,  &c.  'fiiey  are  navigable  by  large 
vessels,  and  a  great  numter  of  steamboats  navigate  their  waters.  Lake  Simcne,  which  w 
connected  with  Lake  Huron,  is  nlreiirly  disturbed  by  the  plash  of  the  steamboat  Lnkr 
Nipissing  is  a  considerable  body  of  water,  which  a  rapid  and  broken  stream  unites  with 
Lake  Huron.  In  the  interior,  arc  several  smaller  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  whose  winding  shores  arc  300  miles  in  circumference.  Farther  to  the  north 
IS  Lake  Winnipeg,  270  miles  fVom  north  to  south,  and  from  eighty  to  fifteen  in  the  oppoeiie 
direction.  The  name  signifies  muddy,  and  is  descriptive  of  its  waters.  There  is  a  watei 
communication  wi*Ji  Lake  Superior  by  the  rivpr?  Winnipeg  and  La  Pluie. 
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SaoT.  n. — Natural  Geography. 
SunsoT.  1. — Qeology, 

Canada. — On  the  aouth  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  from  Gaspe  to  some  miles  above  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  the  whole  country  presents  high  mountains,  vaJleya,  and  forests. 
These  mountains  appehr  equally  as  loily  as  any  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  which  range 
they  form  a  part  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite^  greywacke,  clay  slate,  and  transition 
limestone.  The  lower  islands  of  the  St  lAwrence  are  mere  inequalities  of  the  vast  body 
of  granite  which  occasionally  protrudes  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Kamouraska 
Island,  and  the  Penguins,  in  particular,  exhibit  this  appearance;  and  in  the  forest  of 
Kamouraska  huge  bodies  of  granite  rise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  one  of  which  is  500  fett 
high.  At  St.  B^h  the  post-road  leads  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a  perpendicular  ridge  of 
granite,  300  feet  high.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  formed  by  thot  river  and  the  St  Charles.  The  extremity  of  the 
headland  is  called  Cape  Diamond,  whose  highest  point  rises  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  It  is  composed  of  gray  granite,  containing  in  cavities  rock  crystals,  and  a  species 
of  dark-coloured  clay  slate.  The  north  coast  of  the  St  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  exhibits 
trep  rock,  clay  slate,  and  occasionally  granite ;  the  latter  is  considered  to  prevail  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  particularly  as  forming  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  I^brador, 
and  of  the  country  north  of  Quebec.  Cape  Touiment,  thirty  miles  from  Quebec,  is  a  round 
massive  mountain  of  granite,  1000  feet  high.  As  we  approach  Quebec,  a  reddish  or  grayish 
black  clay  slate  appears  as  the  prevailing  rock,  and  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  St  Lawrence  to 
Kingston  and  Niagara.  Boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite,  trap,  and  marble, 
occuMn  the  same  extensive  region.  Above  the  rapids  of  Richeliei'.  a  flat  country  prevails, 
until  we  reach  Queenstown  Heights.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is 
apparently  alluvial ;  aiid  twenty  to  fifty-five  feet  rise  of  the  waters  would  nearly  cover  the 
whole  country  between  the  /  Ueghanies  and  the  highlands  of  the  north.  The  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  are  the  Beloeil  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  1000  feet  high. 
The  mountain  is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  divides 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  St  Francis  and  Tamasca. 
The  mountain  to  which  Montreal  owes  its  name,  the  rocks  of  which  appear  to  be  principally 
trap  accompanied  by  linr -stone,  is  another  exception.  Whenever  rapids  occur,  we  find  the 
elevation  of  the  country  uicreasing,  and  limestone  generally  accompanies  the  prevailing 
rocks.  The  step  of  country  formed  by  the  limestone  ridge,  which  commences  at  Qut.-ens- 
town  Heights,  and  which  rests  upon  a  bluish  clay  slate,  is  elevated  about  850  feet  above  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  the  upper  country,  the  base  of  which  is  limestone,  is  generally 
level,  until  we  approach  the  high  lands  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
limestone  rocks  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  in  Lake  Huron,  contain  similar  organic  remains 
(those  of  mountain  limestone)  to  those  that  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  limestone  rocks 
which  prevail  at  the  base  of  the  island  of  Anticosti.  Along  the  north  coast  of  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Superior,  granite  predominates.  Indications  of  volcanic  eruptions  are  said  to 
occur  at  St  Paul's  Bay,  and  on  the  mountains  north  of  Quebec.  The  great  earthquake  of 
1(KM  is  said  to  have  overturned  a  chain  of  sandstone  mountains  300  miles  long,  north  of  the 
St  Cawrcnce,  and  levelled  them  with  the  plains. 

Cnnada  is  considered  rich  in  minerab.  Petalite,  a  rare  mineral,  was  found  by  Dr.  Lyon 
near  York,  in  Upper  Canada ;  beryl  is  found  at  LaCe  of  the  Woods ;  Labrador  felspar,  at 
Uke  Huron;  axinite,  Ilawkesbury  and  Ottawa;  aventurine.  Lake  Huron;  amethyst,  Lakes 
Siipftrior  and  Huron;  apatite,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  Fort  Wellington;  arragonite,  Laclina; 

iiitian^  magnificent  masses,  Erie,  Ontario;  Kchurl,  St  Lawrence ;  precious  and  manga- 

sian  garnet  River  Moira,  Ontario,  &c. ;  carnelian,  agate,  zeolite,  prehnite,  fluor  spar, 
baryles.  Lake  Superior;  brown  and  green  coccolite,  Montreal  and  Hull,  Ottawa;  olivine, 
augite,  Montreal ;  grenatite.  Rainy  I^ke ;  anthophyllite,  Fort  Wellington  ;  marbles  and  ser- 
pentine are  common  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  whi'^h  exhibits  immense  beds  of 
gypsum,  the  principal  of  which  is  in  Dumfi  ies,  and  quarried  largely  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

Ores. — Iron.  Seven  kinds  of  iron  ore  occur  in  Canada ;  viz.  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular 
iron  ore,  and  red  iron  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  bog  iron  ore,  sparry  iron  ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  iron  pyrites.  The  magnetic  iron  ore  has  b<!en  found  abundantly,  but  only  in  one  plnce, 
where  it  is  smelted,  viz.  in  the  townsiiip  of  Marmora  and  Belmont,  in  Upper  Canada.  iSpe- 
cular  iron  ore. — The  only  place  where  it  occurs  abundantly  is  close  to  the  mining  estab* 
lishment  ut  MnrmorR.  Rod  iron  ore  has  *•  ,cn  noticed  in  two  or  three  places,  but  most  abun- 
f!.".nt!y  in  the  viciiiiiy  of  IleridefBon's  Lake,  in  ihe  Gannanoqui,  where  it  forms  an  exten- 
sive bed  in  old  red  sandstone.  Brown  iron  ore  occurs,  but  in  small  quantity.  Bog  iron  ore, 
which  is  next  in  abundance  to  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  is  found  abundantly  both  in  Upper  ond 
Iiower  Canada,  particularly  behind  the  two  seigniories  of  Batiscan  and  Cfhamplain,  in  Jjower 
Canada.    It  is  the  only  extensive  deposit  of  this  ore  which  has  yet  been  worked  in  Lower 
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Canada,  and  the  flirnace  at  the  forges  of  St.  Maurice  is  entirely  supplied  by  it,  Spniry  iron 
ore  iH  tbund  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  works  of  Marmora,  where  it  is  worked  chiefly 
88  a  flux  tor  the  furnace.  Iron  pyritex,  or  sulpliuret  of  iron,  ia  tbund  in  many  placett,  pir- 
ticularly  abundant  on  an  island  on  the  south  siiore  of  Drummoiid  Island.  Graphite,  niso 
known  under  the  names  of  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  which  is  either  pure  carbon,  or  carlwu 
united  with  a  small  portion  of  iron,  is  found  rather  abundantly  in  the  township  of  Hough- 
Iwrou^'.,  also  at  Hull  on  the  Ottawa.  Ores  '.f  man^^nese,  in  small  quantity,  are  mentioned 
by  some  authors;  and  ores  of  silver  ai:  also  reported,  but  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
been  met  with.  Traces  of  copper  ore  and  masses  of  native  copper  have  been  found,  but 
hitherto  no  native  gold  has  been  discovered  in  cither  of  the  Canadaa.  Ores  of  antimony  are 
reported  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  in  Lower  Canada.  Galena,  ur 
lead-glance,  the  common  ore  of  lead,  has  been  found  in  many  places,  particularly  near  Lake 
Zrlemphremagog,  in  Lower  Canada.  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  zink-blende,  occurs  in  Binitll 
quantities ;  and  cinnabar,  the  ore  of  mercury,  although  reported  to  have  been  met  with  on 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  in  the  United  States,  has  not  been  found  in  the 
Canadian  territories. 

Nova  Scotia  appears  to  be  baaed  on  granite,  although  this  rock  is  almost  everywhere 
covered  by  other,  often  more  recent,  formations,  or  appears  only  in  boulders  on  the  surface. 
A  transition  slate,  and  greywacke,  with  marine  organic  remains,  and  containing  beds  of 
limestone,  and  very  rich  beds  of  iron  ore,  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  country :  the  iron 
ore  is  an  oxide,  sometimes  a  peroxide,  and  is  often  beautifully  impressed  with  organic  remains, 
and  sometimes  a  shell  is  half  moulded  in  the  slate,  and  the  other  half -adherent  to  the  iron 
ore,  thus  proving  their  contemporaneous  formation.  The  sandstone  formation  is  next  in  ex- 
tent afler  the  slate.  Part  of  it  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  new  red  sandstone  and  keuper 
formations  of  other  countries;  and  this  part  also  contains  great  beds  of  gypsum,  from  which 
the  gypsum  imported  into  the  United  States  is  derived ;  grindstones,  which  also  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  are  obtained  from  the  same  forma- 
tion ;  underneath  these  are  beds  oi  black  bituminous  cool,  which  are  worked,  and  this  valuable 
mineral  is  finding  its  way  into  the  Eastern  States,  both  from  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  separated  only  by  a  very  narrow  strait  from 
the  north-eastern  mainland.  As  there  is  no  bituminous  coal,  in  any  quantity,  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  New  England ;  as  the  Nova  Scotia  grindstones,  having  already  a  great  market 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  will  continue  to  maintain  it  on  account  of  their  excellence  and  of 
their  being  so  easily  transported  by  water,  notwithstanding  the  successful  introduction  of 
the  United  States  fine-grained  mica  slate  and  arenaceous  quartz  rock  for  the  same  purpse; 
and  as  the  gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  can  always  be  brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports  cheaper  than 
from  the  interior  of  New  York  and  of  the  Western  States ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
these  interests  will  long  contribute  to  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  countries.  A  trap 
formation  abounds  in  Nova  Scotia :  although  nowhere  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  and 
often  not  even  one  mile,  it  stretches  continuously  130  miles  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  It  rises  into  stupendous  precipices,  and  exhibits  basaltic  and  greenstone 
columns,  300  or  400  feet  in  height,  and  thus  fixes  a  barrier  to  the  tides.  These  tides  twire 
in  twenty-four  hours  rise  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  whether  ebbing  or  flowing, 
rush  with  great  fliry  along  this  rocky  coast,  and  into  the  Bay  of  Mines  and  Chignento  Iliy 
and  their  branches,  undermining  and  tearing  awav  immense  masses  of  rocks,  and  piling 
them  up  along  the  shores.  The  minerals  embedded  in  the  trap  afford  a  rich  harvest  to  tlie 
mineralogist,  and  probably  no  known  trap  district  of  North  America  is  richer  in  the  beauti- 
ful minerals  that  assist  in  •  haracterising  that  formation :  thus,  among  others,  the  following 
minerals  are  mentioned  as  found  in  the  trap  formation  : — amethyst,  rock  crystal,  calcedony, 
agate,  chabasie,  analcime,  loumonite,  mesotype,  stilbite,  calcareous  spar,  and  specular 
iron  ore. 

New  Brunswick. — ^The  geology  of  this  province  is  imperfectly  known.  According  to 
Mr.  M'Gregor,  limestone,  greywacke,  clay  slate,  with  sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally  by 

frnei^a,  trap,  and  granite,  seem  to  prevail  on  the  southern  coast  Among  these,  however, 
imestone  appears  to  predominate.  Marble  of  promising  quality  abounds  at  Keimebecasis, 
and,  it  is  said,  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Coal  is  plentiful,  and  iron  ore  abounds. 
Graphite,  or  black  lead,  has  been  found,  and  also  copper  and  manganese  ores.  Gypsum  and 
grindstone  are  abundant  near  Chignecto  Basin.  Along  the  shores  of  this  province,  facing 
the  Gulf  of  SU  Lawrence  and  Chaleur  Bay,  sandstone  prevails.  Gray  sandstone  and  clay 
slate  seem  to  predominate,  as  &r  as  lyir.  M'Gregor  could  observe,  along  the  course  of  the 
Miramichi ;  among  which  granite,  mica,  quartz,  and  iron  ore  occur.  Agates  and  jaspers  are 
collected  in  some  places.     Salt  springs  also  have  been  observed. 

Caps  Bkbton. — Mr.  M'Gregor  says,  among  the  primitive  rocks  granits  prevails  in  the 
peninsular  country  south-eaflt  of  the  Bras  d'Or ;  and  it  probably  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
highlands  between  this  inlet  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Ijawrence.  Syenite,  trap,  mica  slate,  clay 
Klate,  iind  occasionally  quartz,  also  appear  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Primitive  trap,  syenite,  and 
clay  slate  show  themselves,  together  with  transition  limestone,  greywacke,  gypsum,  and 
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coal,  jren<»nillv  in  a'!  parte  of  the  island.  The  clnss  of  secondary  rocks  appear,  however, 
U>  he  the  most  extensive ;  and  coal  exists  in  such  abundance,  that  persons  unnc(|iiainted  with 
gcoloiry  consider  it  the  predominating  formation  in  the  island.  Coal,  in  a  Held  or  fields  of 
vnxt  extent,  abounds  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  carboniferous 
limestone,  new  red  sandstone,  &c.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  well  adapted  for  commoii 
fiicpiaces.  The  extent  or  quality  of  the  coal-fields  north  of  the  Bras  d'Or  have  not  beei 
ati'ertained.  Gypsum  occurs  in  preat  plenty  along  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  at  the  Giit 
of  Caiiseau,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  island.  Several  salt  8prin.f» 
Imve  been  discovered,  which  vary  in  strength  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  salt.  Situated, 
says  Mr.  Boiichette,  in  the  centre  of  the  best  fisheries  of  North  America,  and  where  coal  i» 
ftbuniiant,  the  manufacture  of  salt  promises  to  become  hereafler  a  most  valuable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  colony.  Iron  ore  abounds  everywhere,  in  the  coal  district  about  Lingan, 
Sydney,  &c.  and  at  Cape  North  and  Aspey  Bay. 

Pbinoe  Edward  Is'.AMt. — The  soil  of  this  island  is  fertile ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stone 
on  *'.ie  surface  that  will  impede  the  progress  of  the  plough.  There  is  no  limestone  nor 
gypsum,  nor  has  coal  yet  been  discovered,  although  indications  of  its  presence  have  been 
noticed.  Red  clay,  of  good  quality  for  bricks,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  and  a 
•trout;  white  clay,  fit  for  the  potter,  is  met  with,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  A  solitary  boul- 
ler  of  granite  presents  itself  occasionally  to  the  traveller.  The  base  of  this  island  is  a  sand* 
(tone,  which  appears  to  extend  under  the  bed  of  Northumberland  Strait  into  the  northern 
^rt  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  into  the  eastern  division  of  New  Brunswick,  until  it  is  lost  in  its 
ine  of  contact  with  the  granite  base  of  the  Alleghanies,  about  the  river  Nipisighit. 

Newfovndland. — The  only  geognosiical  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure  in 
regard  to  this  island  is  derived  from  an  "  Account  of  a  Joumny  across  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland" by  W.  E.  Connack,  I^sq.  published  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
insophical  Journal.  This  enterprising  gentleman,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1832, 
led  Smith's  Sound,  at  Random  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  one 
Micmac  Indian ;  and,  along  with  two  of  that  tribe,  reached  St.  George's  Harbour  on  the  west 
jide  of  the  island  in  the  beginning  of  November :  having  thus  been  the  first  person  to  tra- 
vel across  Newfoundland.  The  first  rocks  met  with  were  granite  and  porphyry:  these  were 
lucceeded  by  alternations  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  which  in  their  turn  were  replaced  by 
granite.  Granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  occur  in  the 
Jistrict  occupied  by  Melville  Lake.  In  the  same  district  there  are  several  kinds  of  second- 
ary sandstone,  probably  belonging  to  the  coal  aid  red  sandstone  formations.  The  primitive 
tocks  extend  onwards  to  Gower's  Lake.  From  Gower's  Lake,  by  a  series  of  lakes,  to  Rich- 
ardson's Lake,  the  country  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  primitive  rocks ;  the  only  indica- 
tions of  secondary  formationn  being  in  the  agate  near  Gower's  Lake,  the  basalt  at  Emma's 
Lake  and  Jeanette's  Lake,  and  the  indication  of  coal  and  iron  near  Stewart's  Lake.  A  ser- 
pentine deposit  is  succeeded  by  a  great  tract  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  which  extends 
from  Jameson's  Lake  by  Batimrst'a  liake,  Wilson's  Lake,  King  George  the  Fourth's  Lake, 
to  St  George's  Harbour,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island. 

About  the  centre  of  the  island  there  are  several  ridges  of  serpentine,  which  exhibit  this 
rock  in  all  its  beautiful  and  numerous  varieties.  The  finest  kinds  occur  on  the  shores  of 
Serpentine  Lake,  and  on  Serpentine  Mountain  and  Jameson's  Mountain. 

The  west  coast  is  by  far  the  richest  in  minerals.  There  is  coal  of  good  quality  in  St. 
George's  Bay,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  up  the  South  Barrasway  River.  There 
aro  several  salt  springs;  one  about  two  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  up  -..ther  Barrasway 
river,  some  miles  north  of  that  where  the  coal  is  found;  another  a  fe',  r  lies  still  farther 
north,  up  what  is  called  Rattling  Brook ;  and  a  third  at  Port-&-Port.  There  is  a  strong  sul- 
phureous spring  close  to  the  sea-shore,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Barrasway  River,  where 
tne  salt  spring  first  mentioned  is  found.  Gypsum  and  red  ochre  abound  between  these  rivers 
and  Flat  Bay,  at  the  sea-shore ;  and  the  farmer  is  also  found  some  miles  within  the  country. 
There  is  a  dark  gray-coloured  marble  found  at  Bay  of  Islands;  but,  from  report,  in  no  grer-t 
quantity  near  the  coast.  The  soil  of  St.  Ge  <  "^o's  Bay  is  good,  and  not  so  rocky  as  in  most 
parts  of  the  island.  Mr.  Connack,  in  allusion  to  the  names  giveii  by  him  to  the  mountains 
and  lakes  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  adventurous  expedition,  luarks,  "  I  have  used  thr 
customary  privilege  of  giving  names  to  the  lakes  and  mountains  I  met  with  in  this  hithert*." 
unexplored  route  ond  these  are  in  compliment  to  distinguished  individuals  and  private  friends. 
The  rocks  I  cc'iected  were  examined  by  Professor  Jameson." 

Antioosti  Island  is  said  to  be  a  mass  of  limestone  abounding  in  organic  remains. 

Magdalen  Islands  are  reported  to  be  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  a  sandy  soil,  rest- 
ing upon  a  sandstone  which  forms  the  prevailing  or  only  rock  in  this  insular  group. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

The  botanical  features  of  the  more  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  region  are  not  tn  be 
separated  from  those  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  found  noticed  under  that  head. 
With  regard  to  the  west  side  of  the  British  settlements  ii>  North  America.  "  the  plants 
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of  Upper  Canada,"  says  Dr.  Fichardaon,  in  a  letter  to  ub,  "  extend  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Wnnn)Jjr,  laU  fiO"  toSl",  wlwro  the  Oak,  Canada  Fine,  and  several  other  remarkable  vege. 
U\'.''vi.  die  ippcar.  Then,  to  thu  westward  of  this  district,  lie  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchawan, 
v'  (f  riiii  ip  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Peace  River  in  a  northerly  direction,  and 
Miinnff  with  the  Prairie  country  of  the  Missouri  to  the  southward.  This  district  being 
open,  «vith  interspersed  clumps  of  ivood  only,  has  a  peculiar  ve^e'r.t 'h  ,  roi.tnininjif  sevenU 
af  Nuttall's  plants,  pfathered  on  the  Missouri.  Tt  Is  the  Buffalo  disi  iot,  Tbta  Ht.<-  iv  Mo'ia- 
tains  yield  aljjine  planu>,  an  1  tiie  country  lo  ino  wetttward  ot  trir  r.  prortuoes  Mr.  iJuui^l  ig's 

Elants,  which  are  also  pecul  ar.  A  line  drawn  from  the  south  en!  or  L'  kc  Winnijieg  to  she 
'ails  of  the  Saskatchawan,  u.td  from  thence  to  the  west  end  of  r.redt ! "iu/e  Lakij,  cuts  o'l 
a  portion  of  country,  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  sou'hwurd  hy  U;i(  i^t 
Canada,  and  to  the  n  rthward  by  Chesterfield  Ir.Iet  and  '-reat  Sliu.>  Like.  This  iitrio'  j.^ 
more  or  less  rocky,  abounds  in  lakes  and  sm.  amps  and  ri  rs,  and  id  thickly  wooded.  Tlury 
is  little  variety  in  its  plants,  which  are  nearly  (iii'se  of  I^itbrador,  aii'  't  is  the  district  which 
has  !;iore  peculiarly  borne  the  rime  of  the  Hu );  on's  Bay  iands.  '.'o  the  northward  of  it 
the  Barren  Grounds  extend  to  tUo  fi?a-coast.  i'u  •  vegetatioa  ui  all  the  open  parts  cf  the 
Barren  Grounds  is  arctic;  but  nonio  of  the  IliuL-n's  Bay  plants  are  foMnd  on  the  bani  s  of 
rivers  whore  there  are  collections  of  alluvial  soil,  sheltered  by  hisrh  krids.  Th'f,  al"  iai 
soil  is  so  abundant  on  the  Mackeir/ie  River,  that  muriy  .1!  iho  HLti^m's  Bay  plants  an:)  thu-k 
groves  of  WhJtn  Spruce  grow  aa  far  no.th  as  lat.  (iH^''.  '.rhe  shures  of  Benrinp's  StiaiU'  ar 
similar  in  soil  ant  clir-  «!,e  to  (he  Barren  Grounds,  and  I  rthoul  1  clrss  Nev.P.un  '  ■  .;d  ami  La- 
brador  v  th  the  inland  of  Anticosti  and  mouth  of  the  St  Lawn-ace,  alov-:  with  i'i>.  Hudson's 
Bity  diBtrict. ' 
An  Rii' .'!;i  "it  toed,  extensively  used  by  the  Canadian  hunters  in  the  arctic  and  subarctic 

regions  of  North  America,  is  afforded  by  some  spe- 
cies of  Lichen,  all  beloni^jing  to  a  distinct  tribe,  in- 
deed, of  the  Liverworts,  and  now  constituting  t!ie 
genus  Umbilicaria.  ll  was  this  which,  under  the 
name  of  Tripe  de  Roche  {fiff.  1061.),  is  described 
as  supporting  for  many  days  those  enterprising  tra- 
vellers Captain  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richard- 
son, and  some  of  their  c<:mpanions,  when  they  were 
in  that  country  exposed  to  the  most  unparalleled 
hardships  and  sufferings  from  a  want  of  every  other 
aliment ;  while  other  individuals  of  the  same  parly 
perished,  incapable  of  sulisisting  upon  so  wretched 
a  diet 

The  moet  northerly  land  belonging  to  North  America  that  has  yet  been  explored,  if  wo 
•txcept  Greenland,  is  Melville  Island,  in  lat  75°,  belonging  to  which  Mr.  Brown  has  enu- 
merated 130  species,  including  Cryptogamiro.  The  whole  of 
the  genera  and  moet  of  the  species  are  such  as  are  common  to 
higji  northern  regions,  or  the  most  elevated  mountains  of  the 
soutii'?rn  ones.  Many  are  found  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
as  .3  tli!^  caso  with  that  very  singular  vegetable,  the  Saxifroga 
flagellaris  (Jig.  1062.),  whose  long  runners,  radiating  from  a 
central  plant,  like  the  legs  from  the  body  of  a  spider,  induced 
tlie  isailors  to  call  it  the  Spider  Plant. 

Greenland  does  not  belong  to  the  continent  of  America;  but 
this  is  of  no  consequence,  botanically  speaking.  Its  Flci  ia 
very  similar,  'out  there  is  this  remarkable  peculiarity  dtfuched 
to  it,  namely,  that  it  contains  Heath  {Calluna  vulgaris),  while 
no  part  of  America  Proper  bears  one  of  the  genus. 

The  most  northerly  speck  of  land  that  has  yet  been  visited 
by  the  arctic  navigators  (though,  perhaps,  not  strictly  belonging 
to  America)  is  Ross's  Islet,  a  little  spot  in  lat.  81°,  and  its  produce  of  planU,  half  a  dozen 
in  number,  is  chiefly  Lichens.    But  beyond  this,  a  vegetation  hr    jeen  found,  of  a  most  sin- 
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gular  nature  as  to  its  place  of  growth  and  its  nearness  to  the 
hardly  be  recognised  for  a  vegetable  at  all.     But  it  is  formed 
bibes  nutriment  from  external  organs,  however  minute  these  : 
motion,  it  grows,  bears  seed,  and  dies !   But  what  is  its  olace 
Captain  Parry  foui  '      in  the  greatest  abundance, — 


At  first  sight  it  would 
•!  seed  or  sporule,  it  im- 

it  is  destitute  of  loco- 
Athl  In  lat  82°,  where 


There,  where  Ihc  north  conKenln  hip  ' 
Pilc'8  liigh  his  Knows,  and  floors  liis  i< 


!  'Vill-   :{la8S," — 


Viere,  where,  we  may  say,  there  is  no  land,  no  rocks,  no  r-A  "J.   i 
(^•es  it  inhabit  the  snow  itself;  and,  from  the  circumBttit.  >?  oi 


which  it  can  be  attached, 
I  ly  miles  of  surface  and 
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welve  feet  in  depth  bein^  tinged  with  it,  it  haa  received  the  name  of  Red  Snow*  {Proto- 
coccus  nivalii).  It  was  again  collected  and  brought  home  by  Parry's  second  expedition, 
having  been  observed,  not  only  growing  on  snow,  but  attached  to  stones  and  mosses,  cover- 
,ng  them  with  a  thin  red  gelatinous  crust ;  during  the  third  voyage,  this  highly  interesting 
plant  was  found  in  greater  abundance,  perhaps,  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  in  a  situ- 
ation still  more  remarkable,  for  it  was  on  the  floes  of  ice,  extending  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
their  progress,  and  in  such  profbsion,  and  so  completely  embedded  in  the  snow,  that  distinct 
red  lines  were  left  by  the  track  of  the  boats  or  sledges  on  tiie  surface ;  thus  it  vegetates  in 
the  most  northern  regions  to  which  man  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  flourishing  most 
in  an  element  (or  rather  a  state  of  an  element)  in  which  no  other  ve,,  stable,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  can  exist.  ,        ■ 

SuBSKOT.  8. — Zoology. 

The  geographic  range  of  the  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  distant  portion  of  the  British 
doDiinions  has  already  occupied  our  attention.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  notice  a  few 
of  those  whotte  furs  constitute  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  and  administer  so  greatly 
to  our  individual  comfort  On  this  head,  the  invaluable  work  of  Dr.  Richardson  (^Northern 
7A>ology,  vol.  i.)  again  supplies  us  with  the  latest  and  best  information. 

The  larger  quadrupeds  now  known  in  this  part  of  America  are  the  Barren-Ground,  the 
Black,  and  the  Grisly  Bears,  the  Prong-horned  Antelope,  the  American  Bison,  the  Moose 
Deer,  and  the  Carabou  or  American  I^inJeer.  The  lesser,  in  which  are  comprised  the 
greater  number  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  are  the  Otter,  Racoon,  Badger,  Ermine,  Fisher, 
Beaver,  difierent  species  of  Marmots  and  Squirrels,  with  a  great  variety  of  Wolves  and 
Foxes. 

The  Barren-Ground  Bear  appears  confined  to  those  dreary  regions  which  bear  its  name, 
lying  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Great  Slave  lake :  it  is  of  a  dusky  brown,  and 
besides  being  larger  than  the  block  species,  has  longer  soles.  It  feeds,  like  the  Polar  Bear, 
occasionally  upon  fish,  and  during  the  autumn  fi-equents  the  sea-coast  for  this  purpose  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  These  bears  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Indians,  who  carefully  avoid 
burning  bones  in  their  hunting  encampments,  lest  the  smell  should  attract  them.  Dr. 
Richardson  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  old  Indian,  who,  while  seated  at  the  door  of 
his  hut,  pitched  upon  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  was  surprised  by  perceiving  a  large  bear 
coming  to  the  opptsite  side,  attentively  surveying  him.  "  The  poor  Indian  considered  him- 
self in  great  danger,  and  having  no  one  to  assist  him  but  his  aged  wife,  made  a  speech  to 
the  following  efifect : — '  O  bear !  I  never  did  you  any  harm ;  I  have  always  had  the  highest 
respect  for  you  and  your  relations,  and  never  killed  any  of  them  except  through  necessity. 
Go  away,  good  bear,  and  let  me  alone,  and  I  promise  not  to  molest  you.'  The  bear  walked 
of,  and  the  old  man,  firmly  ';elieving  in  the  efficacy  of  his  eloquence,  favoured  us,  on  his 
aiiival  at  the  fort,  with  his  speech  at  length."  The  common  Black  Bear  is  a  well-known 
inhabitant  of  Canada,  while  the  Cinnamon. bear  of  the  fur-traders  is  considered  but  an  acci- 
dental variety.  The  hunting  of  tliis  species  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  A.  Henry. 
(Trav.  p.  142.) 

The  Racoon  (Procyon  Lotor  Cuv.)  {fig.  1063.)  is  frequently  seen  in  menageries ;  its 
countenance  is  fox-like,  but  its  gait  bearish.    In  its  wild  state  it  sleeps  by  day,  but  prowls 
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•'-^~^^~^i.J^'^   '  Pine  Marten. 

Racoon. 
twv  '^  ihe  night  after  fruit,  i-  ♦s,  birds,  and  insects.  At  low  water  it  frequents  the  sea- 
slii . :  to  feed  on  cnbs  and  oysters,  and  is  f  \d  of  dipping  its  food  into  water  before  it  eats, 
hence  the  specific  name  of  lotor;  it  climbs  '  jes  with  facility.  The  fur  is  used  in  making 
Imta,  and  its  flesh,  when  it  has  been  fed  on  vegetables,  is  reputed  good.  The  Pine  Marten 
{Mustela  Martes)  (fig.  1064.)  differa  not  from  that  ot  Europe,  although  certain  American 
races,  inhabiting  rocky  districts,  are  distinguished  by  the  superior  finei  ess  and  dark  colours 
of  tiiei;  fur.  This  is  used  for  trimmings,  and  will  dye  so  well  as  to  imitate  sables  and  other 
more  expensive  fiirs;  hence  it  has  alv«ays  been  an  important  article  of  commerce:  upwards 
of  100,000  skins  have  long  been  collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries,    The  Pekan,  or 

*  Repreaenteil  at  p.  305  uf  volume  I.  of  tbii  work. 
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Fisher  (Mu$tela  eanadnuis),  is  a  largrer  and  etroiifrer  animal,  but  ita  mannen  are  similar; 
iu  fur,  however,  is  harsher  than  that  of  the  Marten,  and  lesa  valuable :  some  thousands  arc 
annually  kiiied  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  countries. 

The  Canada  Otter  (Lutra  catiadentis)  resembles  the  European  species  in  habits  and  food, 
but  is  perfectly  distinct,  measuring;  near  five  feet  long;  while  the  American  Wolf,  equally 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Pyieiiees,  has  now  been  ascertained,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  to  be 
a  different  species.  The  Quebec  Marmot  is  a  solitary  animal,  inhabiting  under-ground  bur. 
rows,  yet  capable  of  ascending  trees:  the  Indian  takes  it  for  food,  by  pouring  water  into  its 
retreats ;  but  its  fuir  is  of  no  value. 
The  Canada  Lynx  (Lynx  canadensis)  {fig.  1065.)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  woody  dis- 
tricts, since  from  70(K)  to  0()00  skins  are  annually  procured 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  a  timid  creature,  never 
attacking  man,  and  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  larger  quad- 
rupeds. It  lives  principally  on  hares:  its  gait  is  not  much 
unlike  that  of  its  prey  ;  it  proceeds  by  bounds,  straight  for- 
ward, with  the  back  a  litlle  arched,  and  lighting  on  all  the 
feet  at  once ;  it  swims  well,  but  is  not  swifl  on  land.  The 
Indians  eat  the  flesh,  which  is  white  and  tender. 

Among  the  birds  of  rapine  and  the  chase  may  be  noticed 
the  two  majestic  Eagles  of  northern  Europe,  the  Golden  and 
the  White-headed.  The  Fish  Hawk  is  not  uncommon ;  nor 
is  the  booted  or  rough-legged  Falcon  (Buteo  lagopus)  (fig.  1066.),  a  rare  bird.  The  Marsh 
Hawk  of  Wilson  seems  to  be  also  numerous,  but  whether  this  is 
the  young  of  the  European  hen-harrier  is  yet  doubtful.  The 
Grouse  are  much  more  abundant  in  these  northern  latitudes  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  all  very  difl^ercnt  from  the  Eu- 
ropean kinds;  nor  is  their  Ptarmigan  the  same  as  that  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  These  supply  food  to  the  Great  White 
Owl,  which  here  frequently  hunts  his  quarry  during  the  day. 
Numerous  small  migratory  birds  enliven  the  short-lived  summer; 
They  visit  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  and  then  retire 
southward ;  but  the  Canada  and  the  short-billed  Jays  (LHsomithia 
canadensis,  and  brachyrynchus,  Sw.)  appear  ^tionary,  and  are 
peculiar  to  these  regions. 

The  Waterfowl,  and  wading  tribes,  as  may  be  expected,  r  re  in 
immense  numbers,  and  supply  excellent  food  to  the  provident 
natives,  by  whom  they  are  preserved  in  the  snow  as  winter  pro- 
vision.  Among  these  the  Canada  Goose  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
the  most  numerous.  How  far  these  birds  extend  their  migrations 
northward  is  not  known :  they  were  seen  by  Captain  Phipps  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  in  lat.  80°  27' ;  and,  Wilson  remarks,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  pass  under  the 
very  pole  itself,  amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown  countries,  shut  yit  since  the  creation 
from  the  prying  eye  of  man,  by  everlasting  and  insuperable  barriers  jf  ice.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  breeding  places  of  these  wanderers  have  never  been  discovered.  After  incubation, 
the  approaching  rigours  of  che  arctic  pole  compel  them  to  retreat  towards  the  south.  The 
Indians  are  well  aware  of  the  period  they  are  to  be  expected,  and  make  such  havoc  in  their 
tanks,  that  in  &vourable  years  3000  or  4000  are  said  to  be  barrelled  for  future  use :  the 
auiumnal  flight  lasts  from  August  to  October;  and  those  which  are  taken  at  this  seasoii, 
when  the  frost  begins,  are  preserved  in  their  feathers  and  lefl  to  be  frozen  for  the  fresh  pro- 
visions of  the  winter  stock,  the  feathers  being  sent  to  England.  When  in  good  order,  this 
bird  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  each  is  estimated  to  yield  half  a  pound  of 
feathers.  The  Snow  Goose  (Anas  hyperborea)  is  another  of  these  northom  wanderers,  but 
its  manners  are  not  so  well  known :  it  is  a  common  species  in  Hudson's  Bay. 

Skct.  in. — Historical  Geography. 

The  discovery  of  this  part  of  America  was  eflfected  at  a  very  early  period  by  British  skill 
and  enterprise.  In  1497  and  1498,  very  soon  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  John  and  Se- 
bastian Cabot  not  only  explored  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States,  but  surveyed 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  sailed  even  along  the  coast  of  Labridov.  Some  years 
after,  the  French  navigator,  Jacques  Cartier,  sailed  up  the  Si,.  Lawrence  to  Mortreal,  upon 
which  voyage  the  French  founded  their  claim  to  Canada.  Some  settlements  vere  made  in 
Acadie,  since  Nova  Scotia,  and  trading  posts  were  established,  in  the  first  y  ?<*rs  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in^l608  a  colony  was  founded  on  a  great  scale,  unde-  thti  pompous  title 
of  "  New  France."  The  settlements  were  pushed  by  that  enterprising  ^r.tion  with  great 
activity,  and  even  far  into  the  interior,  until  they  began  to  enclose  thoer  'ormed  by  Britain, 
in  New  England,  so  that  a  collision  between  these  two  great  rival  nations  became  inevita- 
ble.   Canada  was  transferred  to  Britain  by  the  events  of  the  war,  1756-63,  and  by  the 
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glorious  combat  at  Quetxn;,  where  Wolf  conquered  and  fell.  By  the  peace,  all  thia  and  the 
other  parts  of  North  America  were  secured  to  Britain  in  full  dominion.  Canada  remained 
to  her  even  amid  the  great  revolution  which  severed  all  the  southern  part  of  her  empire. 
By  a  sinprular  contrast,  the  part  of  America  which  was  colonised  from  En^^land,  and  inha* 
bited  by  Englishmen,  rejected  her,  while  the  part  colonised  by  France,  and  inhabited  by 
Frrnchmen,  remained  firmly  attached  to  her.  This  was  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
consequence  of  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  England  treated  the  conquered  province. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  are  divided  into  the  five  provinces  of  Upper 
Canada,  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  New- 
foundland. The  constitution  of  government  of  the  provinces  has  been  modelled  on  that  of 
the  mother-country ;  each  province  has  a  governor  and  a  legislative  council  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  house  of  commons  or  representatives  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  upon 
jioderate  qualifications. 

The  government  of  Canada  was  administered  by  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
crown  until  1791,  when  the  constitutional  act,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  divided  the  coun- 
try  into  (wo  provinces,  and  established  a  constitutional  government  for  each.  In  Jjower  Canada, 
the  legislative  council,  appointed  for  life,  consists  of  iM  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly, 
eiecleid  for  four  years,  by  forty-shilling  freeholders  for  the  counties,  and  the  five-pound  free- 
holders or  ten-pound  annual  renters  for  the  towns,  is  composed  of  88  members.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  chief  executive  ofilicer  is  styled  Lieutenant  Governor ;  the  legislative  council 
consists  of  17  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  50.  Bills  passed  by  the  two  houserj, 
become  a  law  when  agreed  to  by  the  governor,  though  in  certain  cases  the  royal  sanction  is 
required,  and  in  others  retisrence  must  be  hod  to  the  imperial  parliament  The  supreme 
legislative  authority  is  vested,  therefore,  in  the  king  and  two  houses  of  the  British  Parliar 
ment,  limited,  however,  by  the  capitulations  and  by  their  own  acts;  the  act  31  Geo.  iii.  ch. 
13.  declares  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  on  the  colonies  but  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  tiixcs  shall  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  province,  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  directed  by  any  laws  made  by  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Legislative  council,  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  This  point  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  Canadas,  the  colonists  demanding  the  exclusive  control 
over  the  money  raised  within  the  provinces. 

The  laws  in  force  in  Lower  Canada  are;  1.  The  Acta  of  the  British  parliament  v.  uoh  ex- 
tend to  the  colonies;  2.  Capitulations  and  treaties;  '..  The  laws  and  customs  of  Canada 
founded  principally  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  it  stood  in  1668,  t*  ~ 
edicts  of  the  French  kings,  and  the  Roman  civil  law ;  4.  The  criminal  law  of  England  ah'  it 
stood  in  1774,  and  as  explained  by  subsequent  statutes ;  5.  The  ordinances  of  the  govern ji 
and  council,  established  by  the  act  of  the  above  year ;  6.  The  acts  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture since  1792.  Trial  by  jury  is  universal  in  criminal  cases,  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  civil  cases  are  tried  in  this  manner.  Law  proceedings  are  in  French  and  English, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  half  the  jury  English  and  the  other  half  French.  The  land 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  chiefly  granted  by  the  French  king  on  feudal  tenure,  to  large  pro- 
proprietors  termed  seignieurs;  and  although  the  English  go*'ernment  has  passed  laws  to 
facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  seignieurial  into  soccage  tenures  the  Canadians  are  in  gene- 
ral attached  to  the  old  forms.  The  grants  of  the  English  crown  have  been  on  free  and  com- 
mon soccage  tenures.  In  Upper  Canada  the  laws  are  wholly  English,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
the  other  provincea  The  constitution  of  the  other  provinces  also  resembles  that  of  Upper 
Canada. 

The  revenue  of  I-ower  Canada,  derived  almost  entirely  from  custom  duties,  is  '-:"'•  '>iX) 
per  annum ;  the  yearly  income  of  Upper  Canada,  consisting  of  one-third  of  the  custc  ^ .  i  jd 
at  Quebec,  of  customs  levied  on  imports  from  the  United  States,  with  licenses,  tolls,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  lands  sold  to  the  Upper  Canada  Company,  amounting  to  $80,(^0 
a  year,  is  $.500,000 ;  these  sums  form  the  public  resources  of  the  provinces,  and  are  employed 
in  the  payment  of  the  public  officers,  and  other  current  expenses  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. Upper  Canada  has  a  debt  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  contracted  for  public 
works,  roads,  canals,  &c.  The  expenditure  of  the  British  govrrnnont  out  of  the  imperial 
revenues,  was  for  the  two  provinces,  in  1834,  263,250?.,  of  which  5893/.  was  for  civil,  and 
the  remain*''"  fc    military  purposes. 

The  cha.  ,ie  other  four  North  American  colonies  for  the  same  period  was  162,:i'2/., 

of  which  aa  r  i  ^0,4352.  was  for  naval  and  military  expenses.  According  to  Martin,  the 
provincial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  these  four  provinces,  for  1833,  were  as  follows: — 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 

Nnva  Scotia i:05.000 £106,876 

New  Bi...iiwick 68,000 39,000 

Newfoundland 16,000 37,000 

•  Prince  Edward's  bla..d 7,680 13,793 
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Bwrr.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  natural  reiourcea  af  British  America  are  more  ample  than  would  be  inferred  flrom  ita 
dreary  aspect,  and  the  vast  snows  under  which  it  is  buried.  Canada  has  a  very  fertile  soil, 
es|)e!;ially  in  its  upper  province;  and  thou(;h  it  bo  free  from  snow  only  durinff  five  monthg, 
the  heat  of  that  poriiMi  is  so  intense,  as  to  ripon  the  more  valuable  kinds  oi  grain.  The 
vast  uncleared  tracts  arc  ":  •'.T(jiI  with  excellent  timber.  Nova  Scotiu  and  New  Brunswick 
are  less  fertile,  yet  ♦)'  ;  a^mu  uch  good  land,  nnd  are  well  timbered.  Newfoundland 
is  not  so  barren  as  lias  m  ■  t  »  :'S  been  supposed,  and  has  on  its  shores  the  most  valuiiljje 
cod-fishery  in  t!i<;  world,  '•.ver  the  immense  northern  wastes  are  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  animals  nolod  tor  their  rich  and  boautifbl  furs,  which  form  the  foundation  of  an  exlciuive 
and  valuable  liuile. 

Agriculture,  in  this  country,  is  still  necessarily  conducted  on  a  somewhat  rude  systnm; 
yet  the  whole  of  Ijower  Canada,  for  more  than  4()0  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  law- 
ronce,  presents  an  extcuKive  chain  of  farms.  "Corn-fields,  pasture,  and  meadow  lands, 
embellislKMl  at  intervals  with  clumps  of  tre"?"  xn""  white  cottages,  neatly  adorned  ciiurciicH, 
alternatt  .y  present  themselves  to  tl\(  .  .  .,..  mi'ist  of  'he  ver'lant  foliage  which  shades 

the  bunks  of  that  noble  river."  1  he  meaduwb  of  Canada  are  reckoned  superior  to  thoso  in 
the  more  southern  parts,  possessing  a  fine  cluee  turf,  well  covered  at  the  roots  with  clover 
The  French  habitana  have  an  extremely  imperfect  mode  of  culture ;  they  scarcely  scratch 
the  soil  deeper  than  an  inch,  and  adhere  with  pertinacity  to  old  habits.  They  have  none 
ol  the  enterpriie  or  emigrating  spirit  of  the  republicans,  but  stick  to  their  paternal  fieldH  ns 
k  1 ,  as  they  will  yield  a  support  to  themselves  and  families.  They  cultivate  nearly  the  same 
ki'ids  of  grain  which  are  grown  in  England,  with  a  little  maize  and  tolwcco.  Orchards  are 
not  much  attended  to ;  but  culinary  vegetables  a;  e  raised  m  tolerable  plenty,  especially 
onions,  garlic,  and  leeks.  Of  animals  roared  for  food,  hogs  are  the  most  numerous;  the 
sheep  and  cattle  are  of  small  size.  Culture  in  Upper  Canada  is  still  in  an  incipient  state, 
but  it  is  advancing  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  British  settlors.  Government 
for  some  time  allowed  to  every  settler  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  acres  upon  payment  of  tees 
amounting  i  >  about  a  shilling  per  acre ;  but  since  1827,  the  lands  have  been  disposed  of 
by  public  auction.  An  officer,  entitled  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  fixes  the  extent 
to  be  sold  ill  each  year,  and  the  upset  price,  which  are  announced  in  the  Gazette.  No  lot 
is  to  contain  more  tlinn  1200  acres,  and  the  purchase-money  is  to  bo  id  by  four  inntal- 
ments,  one  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  rest  at  intervals  of  a  year;  but  purchasers  under  2(i0 
acres  may  obtain  possession,  liable  to  n  redeemable  quit-rent  of  5  per  cent.,  payable  an- 
nually in  advance.  If  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  land  is  forfeited.  Government 
has,  however,  at  difl'erent  times,  during  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Britain,  noi 
only  made  free  {;rants  to  large  bodies  of  them,  but  given  aid  in  conveying  them  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  settling  them  on  their  allotted  portions.  By  Lord  Howick's  bill,  in  1831,  it  k 
provided,  in  the  case  of  any  one  willing  to  emigrate,  and  who  it  is  apprehended  may  be- 
come a  burden  on  the  poor  rates,  tlmt,  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  out  of  tliese  rates,  he 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  colo  lius ;  vhere  he  may  either  employ  himself  as  a  laljourer,  or 
obtain  a  small  assignment  of  land,  for  whicli.  however,  after  a  certain  interval,  he  is  expected 
to  pay.  Among  e^iigrant^  j/OP'^essed  of  ciu*  tnl,  a  great  proportion  have  of  late  made  their 
purchases  from  t'  •  Canad"  Company.  ''his  body,  incorporated  in  1826,  bought  from 
government  tracts  iqual  to  2,30(),(M)0  acr  s.  for  which  they  engaged  to  pay  the  sum  of 
205,000/.,  by  sixteen  annual  instalments.  These  are  dippersed  through  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada;  but  the  largest  portion,  amounting  to  about  a  million  of  acres,  and  extending  sixty 
miles  in  length,  is  nlor>^  <'.\e  eastern  sho'c  of  Lake  Hi '.on.  The  Company  found  towns 
and  villages,  form  roaus,  lay  out  the  grouid  in  convenient  lots:  tiiey  have  agents  on  the 
spot,  w'lo  afford  every  information  nnd  aid  to  emijrrants;  they  se)'  'lieir  Kinds  from  7s.  Gd. 
to  20*.  an  acre,  requiring  only  one  fifth  ot  tli;  sum  to  be  paid  immodiiilely,  the  reist  by 
annual  instalments,  which,  it  is  said,  the  .  •  i  can  easily  produce  bv  cultivation;  and  the 
company  state  that  they  Lave  on  n*^ '  asion  b-cn  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  com- 
pulsory measures  to  obtain  the  i..  nt  of  arrears.  The  settler  must  begin  with  the 
laborious  task  of  felling  the  trees  oct        a  log-house  for  himself,  and  a  commodious 

barn  for  storing  the  <rTa.m.  The  tbrmor  ma^  ost  121.  and  the  latter  60/.  The  cost  of  a 
stock  of  farm  cattle  is  reckoned  by  .Mr.  Howison  at  28/. ;  and  that  of  clearing  and  sowing  an 
acre,  5/.  5s.  The  first  vear's  produce  is  usually  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  which  may  sell 
at  As.  6d.  each.  The  second  year's  crop  will  be  considerably  larger.  Wheat,  the  most  valu' 
able  crop,  is  raised  very  successfully ;  rye  and  Indian  corn  also  succeed ;  but  oats  and  barley 
do  not.  The  best  green  crop  is  the  squash  or  gourd.  The  management  here,  as  over  all 
America,  is  very  slovenly,  when  compared  with  good  English  farming:  hnt  cironmstanrps, 
perhaps,  do  not  admit  of  better;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  market.  Tlie 
expense  of  living,  so  for  as  concerns  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  is  very  moderate ;  but 
wearing  apparel  and  all  manufactured  goods  are  double  the  price  at  which  they  sell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Servants  are  very  dear,  and  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  rate  of 
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wacres;  even  thoBC  bronjfht  from  Britain  uio  )  strike  out  an  independent  career  for  them- 
telves.  A  wifu,  if  at  all  industrinus,  an  '  a  la  o  family,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  are  the 
great  soureo  of  prosperity  on  the  American  lakes. 

Manufactures  form  no  considerable  part  of  the  political  economy  of  Upper  Canada;  and 
policy  will  lead  Great  Britain  not  to  encourage  them. 

Tiie  commerce  of  British  America  is  an  object  of  much  greater  importance.  The  fur 
trade,  the  original  object  for  opening  an  intercourse  with  thiH  jmrt  of  the  world,  was  carried 
on  ill  the  first  instance  chieHv  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  it  was  there  injudi- 
ciously placed  i .  :he  hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  which  greatly  diminished  its  activity. 
AlH)iit  forty  year  ago,  Mr.  M'Tavish,  and  some  other  active  merchants  at  Montreal,  estal)- 
!i.-hi'il  what  was  called  the  North-west  Company,  which  was  oppaed  for  son.e  time  by  a 
riviil  one,  under  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  but  the  two  at  last  unite«l.  The  comimny  then 
consisted  of  forty  partners,  who  employed  upwards  of  3000  clerks,  travellers,  and  Indians. 
Their  agents  consist  chiefly  of  tough  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  undergo  incredible  hard- 
■hips  in  traversing  the  vast  expanse  of  these  dreary  and  pathless  wastes;  but  they  are  ena- 
bled to  live  in  splendour  at  Montreal,  and  sometimes  return  with  considerable  fortunes. 
The  furs  are  chiefly  those  of  the  beaver,  which  pass  for  money  on  the  northern  lakes;  those 
of  the  various  foxes,  black,  silver  cross,  and  blue ;  of  the  wolverine,  the  marten,  the  lynx. 
liord  Selkirk  has  laid  open  all  the  sins  of  the  North-west  agents,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  few.  The  medium  of  exchange  was  almost  exclusively  spirits,  the  exces- 
sive use  of  which  had  the  most  ruinous  eflTects,  both  moral  and  physical,  on  the  Indians, 
whom,  indeed,  it  has  ^ne  near  to  exterminate.  The  eager  rivalry  of  the  two  companies, 
operating  thus  in  regions  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  has  given  birth  to  many  deeds  of  fraud 
and  violence.  Within  these  few  yen  however,  an  union  has  healed  the  deadly  enmi;> 
between  thom ;  and,  by  acting  in  conct  1 1,  they  have  determined,  os  Captain  Franklin  aflirms, 
to  diminish  the  issue  of  spirits,  and  even  to  adopt  every  practicable  means  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  the  Indians.  The  furs  exported  from  Quebec,  on  an  average  of 
1830  and  i  "U,  were,  41,225  beaver  and  otter,  valued  at  25»,  each;  466  bear  and  bul^lo, 
20». ;  mi  deer,  3«. ;  2030  fox,  10s. ;  12,4(K)  lynx,  cat  and  marten,  10«. ;  39,000  musk-rat, 
6(/. ;  1500  tails  of  marten,  fox,  &c..  Is.  These,  with  some  smaller  articles,  are  valued  at 
211,000/.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  cheaper  in  I.«ndon  than  at  Montreal ;  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  superior  skill  used  by  the  London  manufacturers  in  getting  them  up,  so  as  to 
muke  a  pmali  (|iinntity  go  a  great  deal  farther. 

The  timb'  r  i  raJe,  the  value  of  which,  thirty  years  ago,  did  not  exceed  32,000Z.,  has  now 
Burpassf'd  '  others  in  magnitude.  It  has  been  favoured  not  only  by  the  great  demand  for 
ship  and  h mse-building,  but  much  more  by  the  great  difference  made  in  tlie  duty,  as  com- 
pared will,  that  imposed  upon  Baltic  timber;  and  which,  'hough  reduced,  is  still  2/.  5«.  per 

">d.  Britain  makes  thus  a  great  sacrifice  (the  wisdom  of  vhich  has  been  much  questioned), 
"e  the  timber  of  Canada  is  not  only  loaded  with  a  heav  er  freight,  but  is  decidedly  infe- 
rior as  ti>  -frength  and  durability.  This  timber  is  obtained  not  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Milt  "fly  from  the  immense  forests  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  interior  lakes.  The 
trees  are  •  own  during  the  winter,  partly  by  American  axemen,  who  are  peculiarly  skil- 
ful; and  tiie  busin  ss  is  attended  with  great  hardship,  both  from  tho  work  itself,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season.  The  trees  when  felled  are  put  together  into  immense  rafls, 
which  oflon  cover  acres,  ond  on  them  are  raised  small  huts,  the  residence  of  the  woodmen 
and  their  families.  Ten  or  twelve  square-sails  are  set  up,  and  the  rafts  are  navigated  to 
Quebec  tlirough  many  dangers,  in  which  nearly  a  third  of  them  are  said  to  be  destroyed. 
Those  which  survive  are  ranged  along  the  river  in  front  of  Quebec,  fori  irig  a  line  four  or 
five  miles  in  extent,  till  they  are  taken  down  and  exported  in  the  shape  tf  timber,  deals, 
and  staves.  The  Canada  merchants  lately  estimated  the  capital  invested  iii  this  trade  at 
l,250,(H)0i.  It  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  from  Nova  Scotia,  Hew  Brunswick,  and 
even  from  Cape  Breton.  The  export  to  all  quarters  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,877,000  deals 
and  battens ;  46,278,000  feet  of  deals,  planks,  and  boards ;  6,925  cords  of  latliwood ;  6783 
masts  and  spars;  25,795  oars;  1,372,000  large,  and  7,653,000  small,  staves;  14,815,000 
shinglpR ;  470,580  tons  of  fir,  on '- .  &,c.  timber.  The  value  of  these  and  a  few  minor  articles, 
IS  estimated  by  Mr.  Bliss  at  1,0:;  ,000/.  sterling. 

Other  considerable  articles  arc  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  which,  in  1831,  amounted  to  200,300 
ewt.,  value  325,000/. ;  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  limited  chiefly  by  the  want  of  demand.  In 
H31  there  were  exported  1,341,278  bushels  of  wheat,  value,  at  6.*.  8(/.,  447,092/. ;  flour, 
H2,4()()  barrels,  at  35s.,  144,210/. ;  barley,  214,562  bushels,  at  3s.,  32,184/. ;  beef  and  pork, 
15,802  barrels,  at  60s.,  47,406/. ;  cattle,  2055  head,  5/.,  10,275/. ;  vegetables,  369,IKK)  bush- 
el?, at  Is.  6d.,  27,686/. ;  butter,  157,475  lbs.  at  Is.,  7873/. ;  biscuits,  7348  cwts.  at  17s.  6</., 
fi429?.  Thesf  v.'ith  some  minor  articles,  amounted  to  850,584/.  For  some  time,  however, 
the  ports  of  Britain  have  been  shut  against  foreign  grain ;  and,  though  some  relaxation  has 
been  granted  with  respect  to  Canada,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  the  free  admission  which  its 
cultivators  demand  for  their  grain  will  ever  be  accorded  by  the  British  landholders.    The 
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value  of  grain  iniportod  from  theie  coIuhd'h  into  DriUin  arnouriUH!,  ir  t  '  >,  to  t>n,(HN>/. ;  and 
on  un  avcra^t*  of  twcnty-flve  yeart  to  '^i,U(H)/.  The  aliippinx  •'<iip!uyo«l  botwoun  ilrituin 
anil  hor  Ainitrican  colonica  waa,  in  18'2(),  inward*,  l(MM)  u\\\\m  of  4Hl,\'J4  tona;  oulwHrdi, 
Um  ahipa  of  418,142  Uuta.  The  value  of  Uie  iniporta  into  Britain,  in  1H29,  waa  l,OM,(i:£U. ; 
of  tho  o.\[K)rtH,  U,(Kt4,l'2(W. 

'I'o  thu  Wiiiit  Indiea  tho  northern  atatoa  exprt  atavoa,  timber,  ((rain,  proviaiona,  and  Ritltml 
fish ;  receiving  in  return  the  well-known  pruuuce  of  theae  iaianda.  VVith  the  Unitod  Stiiion, 
Canada  huldH  a  groat  intercourae  acroaa  lAke  Chainplain,  sending  chiefly  aalt  aixl  iwliry, 
taking  in  return  aome  proviaiona,  timber,  and  potoah ;  and,  clandeHtinely,  tea,  tobiict;ii,  mid 
other  luxuries,  which  the  strict  colonial  rulea  would  require  he'  to  receive  from  the  iimliier 
country. 

Tho  fishery  ia  pursued  upon  these  shores  to  an  extent  not  surposaod  anywhere  eUt<  upon 
the  globu.  The  rich  lupply  of  cod  on  Uie  Newfoundland  bank  ia  wholly  unparnlluiiHl. 
Thia  bank  may  be  termed  a  vast  submarme  mountain,  2)30  miles  in  length,  and  70  m  breadlli 
The  approach  to  it  ia  announced  by  flighta  of  ponguina,  and  the  shore  covered  with  Mhulli 
and  a  profusion  of  small  fish,  which  serve  as  food  to  the  vast  shoals  of  cod,  which  roMirt  tc 
tiiu  bank.  Although  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  lading  cargoes  of  thom  for  cen- 
turies, no  sensible  diminution  has  been  felt.  The  BngliHh  employ  about  40,(KM)  tons  of  Hhip. 
(inji:,  and  3(M)0  men,  in  this  fishery.  In  1614  and  1815,  the  Britinh  exported  upwiirdu  of 
,2U(),(M)0  quintals,  but  the  amount  has  since  diminishett.  In  1831,  they  exported  HHI),:H) 
cwu  of  fish  tit  10«.,  444,690/. ;  87,788  barrels  of  herringa  at  20f.,  87,788/. ;  14,(MW  iiiiiri  of 
oil  at  25/.,  351,050/. ;  737,449  seal-skins  at  la.,  •%,872/. ;  which,  with  some  minor  articloi, 
made  up  an  estimated  value  of  834,182/.  The  French  and  Americana  Hliiire  in  this  trade; 
and  the  former,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  carry  off  annually  24.'),00()  quintals,  ut  1/,  In. 
per  quintal ;  the  latter,  in  1831,  exported  208,000  quintals,  and  76,01)0  barrels,  tho  value  of 
which  was  aluut  425,000/. 

The  interior  communications  of  Canada  are  almost  solely  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  anil 
the  lakes,  which  open  a  very  extensive  navigation  into  the  country.  It  is  seriouNly  ob- 
structed, however,  between  Alontreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  where  a  series  of  rapids  occu',  over 
which  only  canot    can  shoot;  and  all  heavy  goods  must  be  landed  and  reshipped. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve  by  canals  the  interior  communicationn  of  Ca- 
nada, though  the  advantage  of  those  made  by  the  goverrunent  has  been  a  good  deal  cnntro- 
verted.  The  chief  object  has  been  to  obviate  the  continued  series  of  olwtructions  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal.  One  canal  has  been  conducted  from  that 
city  to  the  village  of  La  Chine,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  avoiding  the  formidable  ciiHcnde, 
called  the  Sault  St.  Louis.  Considering  the  moderate  distance,  tlie  expense  of  18U,IHHI/.  ii 
very  large ;  but  the  works  are  said  to  be  admirable,  and  the  canal  is  of  great  use.  (iDvnrn- 
ment  then  determined  to  form  a  grand  circuitous  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
Ottawa.  The  object  held  forth  was,  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United  StatCM,  mili- 
tary stores  might  be  conveyed  from  Lower  to  Upper  Canada,  without  the  dangers  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  opposite  bank  of  which  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  Grenville  canal,  ei;;ht 
miles  long,  divided  into  three  sections,  was  constructed,  to  avoid  certain  falls  and  rapiiln  in 
the  lower  navigation  of  the  Ottawa.  It  is  forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  'I'he 
grand  operation  on  this  line,  however,  is  the  Rideau  canal,  reaching  from  the  Ottawa  to  hike 
Ontario,  near  Kingston.  It  is  13r)  miles  long,  connecting  together  a  chain  of  lakes  which 
admit  of  steam  navigation;  and  the  dimensions  are  such  as  to  allow  vessels  from  1(K)  to  1*25 
tons  to  pass.  The  estimated  expense  was  480,(K)0/.,  which  it  will  have  considcriihly  ex- 
ceeded. It  seems  much  to  be  regretted,  when  so  much  expense  was  incurred,  that  il  wm 
not  employed  upon  a  canal  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which,  whenever  it  ia  accomplixlifMl, 
will,  in  a  commercial  view,  supersede  the  Rideau.  Estimates  have  accordingly  been  foinioil 
of  two  dimensions,  according  to  one  of  which  such  a  canal  would  cost  92,()(K)/.,  and  tn  nn- 
other,  176,000/. ;  and  it  is  thought  the  larger  scale  will  prove  profitable,  and  renninnrati'  the 
undertakers.  The  enterprise  of  private  individuals  has  constructed  the  Wellunil  (miuI, 
which,  at  an  expense  of  270,000/.,  has  united  the  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie.  It  is  forty-two 
miles  long,  fifty-two  feet  broad,  and  ei^ht  feet  and  a  half  deep;  and  the  chainbprs  of  tho 
locks  are  of  dimensions  sufficient  for  vessels  of  125  tons.  It  is  thus  much  more  cnpicious 
than  tho  great  New  V'ork  canal,  thoujfh  not  nearly  of  equal  length.  The  Chaiubly  cuiial 
opens  a  navigation  by  the  Sorelle  from  I^ake  Champlain  to  tne  St.  Lawrence. 
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The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  population,  area,  n 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  has  been  exlrncti 

of  the  British  colonies ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the    'Uhor's  statements  in  ditTerenl 
twrtinns  of  the  work  do  not  always  appear  to  agree  with  eacu  other: — 
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The  poopio  of  Lnvtet  Canada,  and  of  the  intnrior  of  Nnvn  Scotia  and  Nnw  DninHwick, 

cunviHt  almoat  entirely  of  French,  known  under  the  name  of  hahitans  (Jig.  1()H7,).    'I'ho 

jOOY  atranffer  who  pa^aea  into  Canada  out  of  the  UnittMl  Stntiia 

ia  much  Htruck  with  the  chanffo  of  aspect  and  aildnma. 
The  viaape  of  the  habitant  ii*  lon^;  and  tliin,  hia  nono  prtv 
niinont,  inclininif  to  the  aquiline;  his  eyca  amnll,  diirk, 
and  lively;  hia  chin  aharp;  hia  complexion  awnrtliy  niid 
Bunburnt,  and  otleu  darker  than  that  of  the  Indian,  In- 
atead  of  displaying  the  hardy  bluritneiw  of  the  American, 
he  ia  courtooua  and  polite  in  the  extreme.  Even  cnrtr)en 
and  peaaanta  are  aeon  takinfjf  off  their  caps,  bowing  and 
Bcntping  to  each  other  aa  they  iwaa  alon^;  the  atrertH.  In 
their  demeanour  they  are  easy  and  unemlnrraaai'd,  like 
perMona  that  have  puaaed  their  livea  in  (rood  conipiiiiy. 
Iiuiecd,  Mr.  [jimbort  ohaervcs,  that  the  original  Ht'ttliTs 
consisted  partly  of  the  noblesse  of  France,  diNlmiiih'd 
oiiicera  and  soldiers,  and  other  persona  accustomed  to  jtcxkI 
nciety.  They  have  imbibed  nothin^f  of  that  atirring,  restless,  and  adventurous  spirit  for 
which  the  Americana  are  almost  proverbially  noted.  They  are  described  by  Mr.  Dniirnn 
u  "of  habits  altoj^ether  hereditary  and  monotonous,  content  to  pace  along  in  the  footsteps 
of  tlieir  forefathers."  They  also  cherish  a  mortal  and  almost  superstitious  antipathy  n^rniiist 
their  republican  neififhbours,  especially  the  Bostonians;  to  whose  machinations,  uccorditif^ 
to  Mr.  Ilall,  they  are  wont  to  ascribe  fire  or  any  other  public  calamity  which  befalls  their 
cities.  This  feeling,  with  the  mild  and  liberal  treatment  which  they  have  experienced,  has 
Kcured  them  from  all  disposition  to  take  part  with  the  United  States  in  any  of  the  ru(;ent 
contests.  They  enjoy  a  happy  mediocrity  of  condition,  possessing  in  abundance  the  ntM^es- 
nrios  of  life,  and  some  of  its  luxuries.  They  are  a  contented,  gay,  harmless,  ignorant, 
suporslitiouB,  gossiping  race.  They  emigrate  reluctantly  and  rarely,  adhering  to  tiieir 
paternal  bpot,  and  dividing  it  aa  long  aa  possible  among  the  members  of  their  family. 

In  religion,  the  habitans  have  always  adhered  to  their  original  Catholic  profession.  In 
thii  the  British  have  fully  protected  them,  continuing  to  support  the  establishment,  and  levy> 
intf  a  small  land-tax  to  defVay  the  expense.  The  Canadian  clergy  are  represented  as  exem- 
plary in  their  conduct,  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  by  no  means  |mis. 
legged  of  that  violent  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  has  been  often  ascribed  to  them.  Catho- 
lics are  admitted  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  to  all  offices,  and  are  perfectly  loyal.  \ 
protestant  establishment  of  the  church  of  England  is  also  supported  on  a  small  scale.  The 
church  of  Rome  has  101  churches,  208  other  places  of  worship,  called  cures,  or  preshylirr», 
20  convents,  and  10  colleges.  Of  the  convents,  six  are  large  nunneries  in  the  grf^at 
towns;  the  others  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  serving  chiefly  for  purposes  of  female 
education.  The  church  of  England  has  80  places  of  worship ;  the  church  of  Scotland, 
four;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  five. 

The  houses  of  the  Canadians  are  constructed  of  logs  slightly  smoothed  with  the  axe,  laid 
open  each  other,  and  dovetailed  at  the  corners.  The  interstices  are  filled  with  clay  or 
mud,  and  the  surface  whitewashed.  The  roof  is  constructed  with  boards,  generally  covered 
with  shingles,  to  which  the  weather  gives  the  appearance  of  slate.  There  is  only  one  story, 
or  ground  floor.  The  Frenchwomen  are  said  to  have  improved  in  cleanliness  by  the  exam- 
ple of  their  English  neighbours,  having  before  been  accustomed  to  leave  the  (lust  and  dirt 
on  their  floors  unmolested  for  a  twelvemonth,  only  sprinkling  a  little  water  to  prevent  the 
dust  from  rising.  They  have  still  much  to  lenrn  in  this  particular,  and  argro  aarninst  the 
CoiiNtant  scouring  practised  by  their  new  neighbours,  as  injurious  to  health.  The  mansions 
aro  usually  adorned  with  pictures,  or  images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  sainta,  the  execution  of 
which  hears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  low  state  of  the  arts. 

The  amusements  of  Canada  are  not  varied.  The  French,  always  fond  of  dancing  and  of 
Bocittl  parties,  gave  to  the  towns  the  character  of  being  gay  and  hospitable ;  but  Mr.  I^m- 
bert  nays,  ihat,  since  British  residents  have  multiplied,  a  spirit  of  party,  a  propensity  to 
Bcandal,  and  ienlousv  as  to  rank,  have  considerably  marred  this  har.monious  disposition. 
The  theatre  is  in  a  very  low  state ;  but  the  most  national  amusement  is  that  of  driving 
over  the  snow  in  the  clear  months  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  vehicle  called  a  cariole 
with  a  sharp  bottom  which  glides  over  the  snow  like  a  skate  (Jig.  1068.). 
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The  dress  of  the  Canadian  habitant  consists  of  a  large  dark  gray  cloth  coat  or  frock,  with 

a  hood,  which,  in  wet  weather,  he  draws 
1068         t  •  over  his  white  or  red  nightcap,  like  the 

cowl  of  a  monk.  It  is  tied  round  with  a 
worsted  sash  of  various  colours.  He  hna 
a  waistcoat  and  trousers  of  the  same  cloth 
and  mocassins  or  long  bootti,  fitted  for 
making  his  way  through  swamps.  A 
-.  jacket  and  petticoat  is  the  original  'dreas 
of  the  females;  though  they  have  begun 
to  adopt,  at  a  long  interval,  the  changing 
fashions  of  the  mother-country. 
The  food  of  the  rural  Canadians  is  chiefly  pork,  boiled  in  pea-soup,  which  is  the  standing 
dish  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  During  Lent,  fish,  vegetables,  and  sour  milk  supply 
its  place.  Knives  and  forks  are  accounted  superfluous ;  and,  to  meat  which  can  be  eaten 
with  a  spoon,  the  whole  party  sit  round  and  help  themselves  firom  one  general  dish.  Tea 
and  coflee  are  only  occasional  treats.  Unfortunately,  from  its  cheering  influence,  rum  is 
too  much  in  request,  and  the  habitant  seldom  returns  from  market  without  rather  an  undue 
portion  of  it.  At  certain  seasons,  and  especially  after  Lent,  they  have  their  "joura gras" 
i  which  fifty  or  a  hundred  sit  dow  n  to  a  table,  covered  with  enormous  joints,  huge  dishes 
of  fruit  and  tbwl,  and  vast  tureeuc  if  milk  and  soup.    Dancing  concludes  the  merriment. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 

In  detailing  the  geography  of  British  America,  we  must  divide  this  extensive  territory 
into  six  portions : — ^1.  Ix)wer  Canada ;  2.  Upper  Canada ;  3.  Nova  Scotia ;  4.  New  Brunswick ; 
5.  Prince  Edward's  Island ;  6.  Newfoundland. 

SvBSECT.  1. — Lower  Canada. 

Lower  Canada  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up  %3  far  as  the  Lake  SL 
Francis,  a  little  beyond  Montreal.  Till  of  late,  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  country  which 
was  settled  and  peopled  to  any  extent,  and  to  the  upper  province  there  was  little  resort, 
unless  with  a  view  to  the  fur  trade.  It  is  still  the  most  densely  occupied,  and  all  the  trade 
must  necessarily  pass  through  it.  The  great  body  of  the  French  habitants  are  included 
within  it  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  four  districts : — Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres,  Montreal 
and  Gaspe,  which  are  subdivided  into  40  counties. 

For  tiiese  four  districts  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Bouchette,  formed,  seemingly,  with  very 
great  care,  so  as  nearly  to  approach  the  truth,  enable  us  to  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing table.  Allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  increase  within  the  last  few 
years : — 
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The  city  of  Quebec  (^g-.  1069.),  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  dis- 
trict bearing  its  name.  It  is  sin- 
gularly situated,  half  on  a  plain 
alonir  the  rortherii  bunk  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  other  hiilf  on 
the  top  of  a  stncp  perpendicular 
rock,  ot  least  350  feet  high,  xhich 
rises  immediately  above.  These 
are  callH  1  the  Ijower  and  the  Up- 
per To  .  T!io  Upper  Town 
I  .'\-'t\!"jg  tlie  '^eyt^rmrieiit  build"' 
ing-  *he  '■  :  idence  nf  '<ho  gover- 
JiOi-,  '.!.„   rnilitoiy,  ari  the  most 
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opulent  inhabitants,  the  boat  and  handsomest  streets,  and  the  most  agreeable  mansions.  The 
Lower  Town  is  more  crowded;  its  houses  are  less  handsome,  and  have  a  gloomy  and 
rnonotonous  aspect ;  but  it  is  the  sole  seat  of  the  tralRc  by  which  Quebec  is  enriched.  The 
communication  between  the  two  is  maintained  by  a  narrow  track  through  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  called  Mountain  Street,  to  which  name  it  fully  answers.  During  the  long  winters, 
when  this  steep  track  is  a  sheet  of  ice,  it  can  be  passed  only  with  great  caution,  by  the  aid 
of  Shetland  hose,  iron  cramps,  and  similar  expedients.  Quebec  is  by  strict  statute  built  of 
itoiie,  as  a  security  againrt  the  dreadful  conflagrations  which  have  laid  waste  the  wooden 
cities  of  the  west.  There  are  three  nunneries,  containing  each  from  thirty  to  forty  inmates 
which  number  is  kept  up  without  ditDculty.  Two  of  them  devote  themselves  to  education 
and  the  care  of  the  sick ;  so  that  they  are  of  real  use  to  society.  The  male  orders  were 
not  allowed  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  as  they  successively  died,  their  funds  were  appro- 
Diiiited  by  government,  which,  from  the  Jesuits  alone,  derived  an  income  of  12,0001.  a  year. 
TIk!  catliedrals  and  other  public  buildings  are  respectable,  without  any  of  them  being  very 
remarkable.  The  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  ic  varied  chiefly  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  season.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  winter  sets  in,  and  for  several  weeks  heavy 
iklls  of  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  closely  follow  each  other.  The  snow  often  rises  to  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  smaller  houses;  and  it  is  with  the  \itmo8t  difliculty  that  the  inhabitants 
can  keep  open  a  narrow  path  between  them.  Towards  the  end  of  December  the  weather 
becomes  clear,  the  snow  ceases  to  fall,  and  its  white  solid  mass  covers  the  entire  expanse  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  citizens  to  sally  forth  with  horse,  sledge, 
and  cariole,  and  drive  over  the  smooth  snowy  plain,  where,  as  every  trace  of  a  path  has 
been  obliterated,  the  route  is  marked  by  pine  branches,  stuck  in  at  short  distances,  and  vary- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Every  precaution  against  the  cold  must  now  be  employed, 
of  which  buffalo  robes,  lined  with  green  baize,  have  been  found  the  most  eflTectual.  Thus 
passes  the  time  till  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild,  and  even  hot ;  and  in  April  the 
ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence  breaks  with  a  mighty  crash,  and  floats  down  for  eight  or  ten  days 
in  large  masses,  bearing  along  with  it  fragments  of  earth  and  rock  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  river.  May  and  June  are  usually  wet ;  in  July  and  August  the  inhabitants  sufier  from 
the  intense  heat  and  tormenting  swarms  of  insects :  September  is  the  most  agreeable  month 
of  the  year;  but  in  October  the  biting  frosts  of  winter  begin  to  be  felt.  Quebec,  as  a  mili- 
tary position,  is  excessively  strong.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  the  rock  on  which 
it  stands  can  be  approached  only  on  the  western  side,  where  a  citadel  and  a  great  range  of 
other  works  render  it  almost  another  Gibraltar.  Quebec  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scenes  of  British  glory.  Near  it,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  Wolfe,  at  the  cost  of  his  life, 
gained  the  splendid  victory  which  annexed  Canada  to  the  British  empire.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  American  war.  General  Montgomery,  in  attempting  to  carry  it,  was  defeated.  It  is 
considered  as  securing  the  possession  of  Lower  Canada,  which,  without  it,  would  be  unten- 
able. The  population  of  Quebec  is  about  25,000.  The  commerce  of  Quebec  is  consider- 
able ;  as  all  the  vessels  from  Britain  and  other  foreign  quarters  stop  there  and  unload  their 
carp;oes.  The  communication  with  Montreal  is  carried  on  by  several  steam-packets.  Arrived 
in  18a5, 1132  vessels  of  323,300  tons. 

The  country  round  Quebec  is  broken,  wild,  wooded,  and  highly  picturesque.    About  sevci! 
miles  distant  is  the  Fall  of  Montmorenci  {Jiff.  1070.),  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautir.j! 

objects    in   North  America.      !t 
bears  no  comparison  to  Niagara  in 
magnitude  and  the  mass  of  its  wa- 
ters: but  the  ample  woods  with 
which  it  is  fringed,  the  broken 
rockf  which  surrcund  and  inter- 
sect iis  channel,  tossing  it  mto  a 
foam  resembling  snow,  render  it 
perhaps  a  more  beautiful  scene. 
The    town  of  Trois   Rivieres, 
,^^.„, .  ,L -j,.4  ^v-  ~v.-.ia»i.--aiiv    rawiHMTf--         situated  about  ninety  miles  above 
'^^^^^'z^^^^^'i^oMibtSlttmBSmBiE^^^        Quebec,  with  a  free  navigation, 

contains  about  3000  inhabitants. 
The  place  is  built  of  indifferent 
wooden  houses.  The  Indians  formerly  came  to  exchange  their  furs  here ;  but  these  are  now 
intrrcepted  at  Montreal,  by  the  Nortii-west  Company.  The  town  has  a  good  natural  wharf, 
hilt  its  only  trade  consists  in  supplying  tho  district  with  European  and  West  India  goods 
There  is,  however,  an  iron-work  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  good  stoves  are  said  to  be 
mado,  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  French. 
Hnrelle  or  William  Henry,  Chambly,  and  St.  John,  are  considerable  towns  on  the  river 

Sni-ello. 

Montreal  is  situated  immediately  below  the  rapids,  at  a  point  where  the  ample  stream  of 
the  Ottawa  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.     It  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada ;  and  moat 
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of  the  business,  even  in  Quebec,  is  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  Montreal  houses.  It 
derives  a  great  impulse  from  the  transactions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company ;  and  it  is 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  with  the  United  States,  carried  on  by  Lake  Champiain  ami  the 
Hudson.  Vessels  of  600  or  700  tons  can,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties,  come  up  to 
Montreal ;  its  wharf  presents  a  busy  scene, — the  tall  masts  of  merchantmen  from  the 
Thame  t,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  with  the  steam-packets  which  ply  between  Quebec  and 
MontiuuL  I'lie  island  of  Montreal  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadtii ;  it 
as  of  alluvial  soil,  the  most  fertile  in  Lower  Canada,  and  also  the  most  highly  cultivated. 
The  view  over  it,  of  fruitful  fields,  gay  country-houses,  and  the  streams  by  which  it  is  en- 
circled, is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  can  be  imagined.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not 
60  attractive.  It  is  substantially,  but  gloomily,  built  of  dark  gray  limestone,  with  roofij  uf 
tin,  the  only  kind,  it  is  said,  which  can  stand  the  intense  cold  of  winter;  while  the  windows 
and  doors  are  shut  in  with  massive  plates  of  iron.  The  streets,  though  tolerably  roniilar, 
were  inconveniently  narrow ;  but  of  late  several  have  been  formed,  extending  the  wliole 
jength  of  the  town,  that  are  commodious  and  airy.  The  new  cathedral,  opened  in  18'2!>,  k 
considered  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  America.  It  is  255  feet  long,  134  bniiid, 
220  feet  higii  in  its  principal  front;  and  it  is  capable  of  containing  10,000  persons.  Two 
Catholic  seminaries,  the  English  church,  and  the  general  hospital,  are  also  handsome  stnic- 
turea  Mr.  M'Gill,  a  citizen  of  Montreal,  left  lately  a  considerable  estate,  with  10,0(Mi/.  in 
money,  for  the  foundation  of  a  college,  which  was  opened  in  1828.  The  population  atnomits 
to  30,000.  The  district  of  Montreal  extends  for  some  distance  south  of  the  St.  Lawreiue, 
taking  in  a  corner  of  Lake  Champiain.  This  tract  does  not  present  any  remarkable  i;>ji, 
tures.  The  village  of  La  Prairie,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  medium  of  cornmu- 
nication  between  Montreal  and  the  United  States. 

La  Chine,  above  the  rapids,  which  interrupt  the  navigation  above  Montreal,  is  an  import 
ant  depdt  for  the  interior  trade.  St.  Anne's  is  a  pretty  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottaua. 
A  number  of  townships  have  been  formed  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  tlie  piirt 
of  Lower  Canada  chiefly  resorted  to  by  emigrants.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile,  but 
its  progress  is  much  obstructed  by  the  number  of  old  unimproved  grants ;  so  that  the  popu- 
lation does  not  much  exceed  5300. 

The  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  borders  of  Ver- 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  has  of  late  years  attracted  many  settlers,  to  whom  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  lands  here  are  held  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  and  the  English  law  prevails.  The  population  of  the  townships  is  now 
about  50,000.  Stanstead  and  Sherbrooke  are  the  principal  towns  of  this  tine  and  flourii^hing 
region. 

The  district  of  Gaspe  remains  to  complete  the  description  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  bordering  on  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  coun- 
try of  irregular  and  sometimes  mountainous  surface,  containing  ni'rnerous  lakes,  and  wa- 
tered by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Restigouche  is  the  principal.  Tlie  territory  is  covered 
with  dense  forests,  inhabited  by  7000  or  SOOO  woodmen  and  fishermen,  and  exports  some 
fish,  oil,  and  timber.  The  cod-fishery  employs  1800  men,  and  produces  about  .50,000  quin- 
tals of  fish,  and  20,000  barrels  of  oil ;  and  about  4000  barrels  of  lierripgs,  and  2000  of  sal- 
mon are  shipped  for  Quebec.  Its  capital,  New  Carlisle,  is  a  mere  village  of  forty  or  fitly 
huts. 
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SuBSECT.  2. —  Upper  Canada. 

Upper  Canada  is  a  vast  region,  commencing  at  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  a  little  above  Mont- 
real, and  extending  along  the  whole  chain  o*"  the  great  iakes,  to  at  least  the  western  boui\(l- 
ary  of  Lake  Superior.  Its  general  features  have  already  been  noticed.  Its  existence  as  a 
country  iios  been  very  recent.  The  French,  while  they  held  Canada,  merely  maiiituincd  a 
chain  of  military  posts,  to  keep  in  check  the  savatre  tribes  by  whom  this  region  was  occu- 
pied. It  remained  a  mere  district  attached  to  Quebec  til!  1781,  when  a  number  of  Airicri- 
can  loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers  were  located  upon  it,  and  the  name  of  Upper  Canada 
bestowed.  It  slowly  increased  till  1811,  when  it  contained  77,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1^24 
had  rapidly  risen  to  151,000,  and  in  1828  to  188,000.  Since  that  time  the  tide  of  emifrra- 
tion  to  Canada  has  been  very  strong.     The  population  is  at  preseiit  about  300,000. 

Upper  Canada  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bouchette  to  contain  141,000  square  miles,  of  which, 
however,  only  33,0(K)  have  been  laid  out  into  towntdiips.  The  space  th. is  organised  coin- 
poses  a  species  of  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  lakes  3ntario,  Erie,  -ind 
Huron,  with  their  connecting  channels.  This  tract,  about  570  miles  in  length,  and  50  to  80 
in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitfiil  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  capable  of  suppnrtinij  a 
most  nunicrouB  population.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  16,800,000  acres,  of  which  alwnt 
8,(MKI,(H)0  have  been  granted  to  pettlers  in  free  and  common  soccage ;  4,800,00''  are  reserved 
for  the  crown  and  clergy,  hut  a  part  of  the  crown  lauds  have  been  sold  to  the  Janada  Com- 
pany ;  5,IXX),000  acres  remain  to  be  dis oosed  of. 
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Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  25  counties 
The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  population  of  the  districts  in  1832; 

DUIrlcU.  PopuUtioll. 

Eastern ;  2S2,236 

Ottawa 0,349 

Ji)hiii>town 37,058 

Bathiirst Ss'.SHO 

Midland 42,i^i4 

Newcastle 25,5(iO 

Home , 47,(i50 

Oi  ire 31  ,sao 

Niagara 34,773 

L')iidnn 3:1,235 

Western n,788 

Total 396,544 

The  rapids  commence  at  the  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  continue  to  the  village  of  La  Chine, 
about  ten  miles  above  Montreal.  The  river  is  there  confined  in  narrow,  rocky,  broken  chan- 
nels, tlirough  which  it  dashes  with  violence,  agitated  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  For  nine 
miles  there  is  a  continued  succession  of  rapids,  the  most  formidable  of  which  are  those  called 

ljy_,  the  Cascades  (Jig.  1071.),    where 

^"  there  is  a  considerable  fell  or  de- 

^^^^^^*iJ'|^^-^^^^"^'r|fr|^myyiiiM^  scent ;  and  the  channel,  for  two  or 

'  '     ""*  -      three  miles  below,  is  like  a  raging 

saj     sea.     Previous  to  the  formation  of 

i;?    the  canal  of  La  Chine,  all  ordinary 

vessels  stopped  at  that  village,  and 

discharged  their  cargoes,  which  were 

conveyed  by  land  to  Montreal.  There 

i^*'i-MMisbb^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^~~'  arc  several  modes,  however,  in  which 

Cauadei  of  the  8t.  Lawrence.  the  enterprising  hardihood  of  man 

contrived  to  leap  over  {sauter,  as  it 
is  called)  these  formidable  perils.  The  Durham  boiits  are  very  long,  very  shallow,  and 
almost  flat-bottomed,  carrying  sometimes  twenty-five  tons.  They  are  pushed  through  the 
rapids  by  poles,  ten  feet  long,  pointed  with  iron,  which  the  crews  even  fix  in  the  channel, 
and  apply  their  shoulders  to ;  the  sides  being  guarded  by  thick  planks.  The  bateaux  are 
smaller,  also  flat-bottomed,  draw  less  water,  taper  to  a  point  at  each  end,  and  are  constructed 
pf  such  materials  as  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  hard  knocking.  They  are  guided  by  Canadian 
voyageurs,  who  know  every  channel,  rock,  and  breaker.  The  La  Chine  canal  now  enables 
the  navigator  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  this  part  of  the  river;  but  as  similar  obstructions  oc- 
cur in  other  portions  of  its  upper  course,  the  use  of  tlit;  vessels  above  described  is  still  ne- 
cessary.   The  timber  rafts  are  also  obliged  to  shoot  the  rapids. 

The  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Rapids  to  Lake  Ontario  is  covered  with 
immense  and  ancient  forests,  which  the  labours  of  the  emig-iints  are  beginning  to  clear.  The 
soil  is  a  deep  mould  of  decayed  vegetables,  which  is  injured  by  its  exuberant  richness,  so 
that,  of  several  successive  crops,  each  is  better  than  the  preceding  and  instances  are  fre- 
quent of  twenty-one  crops  having  been  drawn  from  it  without  any  need  of  manure.  There 
is  a  number  of  thriving  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  of  these,  are  Cornwall,  below 
Long-sault  rapids,  with  about  1200  inhabitants;  Prescot,  at  the  end  of  the  upper  sloop  navi- 
gation, in  descending  from  the  lake;  and,  tve've  miles  farther  up,  Brockville,  each  with 
500  inhabitants.  The  Americans  hn ve  corresponding  towns  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  mor- 
tifying: remarks  are  made  on  the  stir  and  bustle  which  prevail  among  them,  compared  with 
the  apathy  which  reigns  on  the  British  side.  Then  follows  a  remarkable  feature;  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  into  what  is  callcJ  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  The  expresnion 
was  thought  to  be  a  vague  exaggeration,  till  the  isl?s  were  officially  surveyed,  and  found  to 
amount  to  1692.  A  sail  through  fhem  presents  one  of  the  most  singular  and  romantic  suc- 
cession of  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  The  isles  are  of  every  size,  form,  height,  and 
aspect ;  woody,  verdant,  rocky ;  naked,  smiling,  barren ;  and  present  as  numerous  a  succes- 
sion of  bays,  inlets,  and  channels,  as  occur  in  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  put  together. 

Lake  Ontario,  a  much  grander  expanse,  follows  immediately  after  the  Lake  of  the  Thou- 
sand Isles.  This  inland  sea  is  in  some  places  of  such  o  ilopth,  that  a  lino  of  300  fathoms  could 
not  reach  the  bottom.  It  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  and  'le  swell  is  sometimes  as  heav/ 
as  in  the  Atlantic.  It  bears  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  jnd  wau  in  1B13  and  1814  the 
theatre  of  all  the  great  operations  of  naval  war.  The  current  is  distinctly  perceptible 
which  bears  this  vast  body  of  water  along  to  the  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  an 
hour.  Large  and  commodious  steam-vessels  ply  between  the  British  and  American  sides. 
The  Canadian  shore  is  covered  with  majestic  forests,  which,  when  lemoved,  show  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  soil. 

Kingston  and  Toronto,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  two  principal  towns 
in  (Jpper  Canada.    The  former  lies  near  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  lake,  and  has  a  cum- 
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Falla  of  Niacara. 


modiouB  harbour.  The  plan  is  elegant  and  extensive,  and,  being  well  thou(;fh  partially  filled 
up,  makes  a  pretty  little  town.  The  population  is  about  5000.  The  little  navy  raised  here 
(l-)ring  the  late  war  is  laid  up,  and  some  of  the  ships  are  only  in  frame,  but  all  in  a  state  to 
be  finished  and  sent  out  in  a  short  time.  Toronto,  formerly  York,  near  tlie  north-west  end 
of  tlie  lake,  owes  its  support  to  its  being  the  seat  of  government,  and  of  the  courts ;  and  to 
the  extensive  settlements  recently  formed  to  the  north  and  east  of  it  It  consists  of  one 
long  street,  along  the  lake,  with  the  beginnings  of  two  or  three  otlieis  parallel  to  it.  The 
houses,  barracks,  and  government  oflSces  are  all  neatly  and  regularly  built  of  wood,  and 
whitewashed.     Tlie  population  has  increased  to  about  10,000. 

Between  Kingston  and  York  are,  Cobourg  and  Port  Hope,  thriving  towns,  deriving  im 
portance  from  their  situation  as  outlets  to  the  flourishing  country  round  Rice  Lake.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  lake  is  the  busy  little  town  of  Hamilton. 

The  Niagara  channel,  about  forty  miles  in  length,  brings  into  Ontario  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  of  all  the  upper  country.  On  this  channel  occurs  an  object  the  most  grand  and 
awful  in  nature,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.    The  accumulated  waters  flowing  from  four  mighty 

lakes  and  all    their  tributaries, 
after  being  for  two  miles  agitated 
^  like  a  sea  by  rapids,  come  to  a 

-^     \l  J]  ,)recipitou8  rock  where  they  pour 

(^    '■ith^'.^j  down  their  whole  mass  in  one 

tremendous  plunge  of  165  feet 
high  (>J^.  1072.).  The  noise, 
tumult,  and  rapidity  of  this  fall- 
ing sea,  the  rolling  clouds  of 
foam,  the  vast  volumes  of  vapour 
which  rise  into  the  air,  the  bril- 
liancy  and  variety  of  the  tints,  and 
the  beautiful  rainbows  whicli  span 
the  abyss,  the  lofty  banks,  iind 
immense  woo<ls,  which  surround 
this  wonderful  scene,  havr  been 
considered  by  experienced  travellers  as  eclipsing  every  similar  phenomenon.  Tlie  noise  ic 
heard,  and  the  cloud  of  vapours  seer,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  The  fall  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  is  630  feet  wide,  of  a  semicircular  form,  that  on  the  American  side  only  310 
feet,  and  165  feet  in  height,  being  six  or  seven  feet  higher  than  the  former.   The  one,  called 

the  Crescent  or  Horse-shoe  Fall  {fig.  1073.) 
descends  in  a  mighty  sea-green  wave;  the 
other,  broken  by  rocks  into  foam,  resembles  a 
sheet  of  molten  silver.  Travellers  descend 
with  the  certainty  of  being  drenched  to  the 
skin,  but  without  danger,  to  the  f  )0t  of  the 
fall,  and  even  beneath  it.  There  are  now  ex- 
cellent inns  on  both  sides  of  the  falls,  which 
are  crowded  with  visitants.  On  the  Niagara 
frontier  are  three  villages ;  one,  that  of  Niagara, 
with  about  1500  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  a 
fort  facing  another  on  the  American  side; 
Queenstown,  seven  miles  below  the  falls, 
which  suffered  severely  during  the  late  war,  but  is  recovering ;  and  Chippewa,  the  same  dis- 
tance ibove,  containing  several  neat  houses,  at  the  mouth  ofa  river,  the  banks  of  which  are 
covered  with  excellent  timber.  These  places  were  the  scene  of  some  fighting  during  the 
late  war,  and  at  Queenstown,  where  General  Brock  fell,  a  fine  colu  ,  n,  125  feet  high,  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory. 

Lake  Erie  is  still  a  grander  expanse  than  Ontario,  and  its  waters  are  equally  clear  and 
transparent.  The  navigation,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  commodious.  It  is  shallow,  not 
averaging  a  depth  of  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  fathoms,  and  at  the  same  time  liable  to 
violent  stormr!.  Ijong  sunken  reefs  and  precipitous  rocky  banks  occasion  dangers  greii'.ly 
incrc>af:ed  by  thick  mists,  wliicb.  often  hide  from  the  mariner  all  view  of  liis  course.  Scarce'; 
a  summer  passes  in  which  some  vessels  are  not  lost.  Steam-packets  are  best  calculated  lor 
steering  through  these  perils,  and  they  are  accordingly  employed  to  a  groat  extent.  There 
is  a  number  of  fine  wooded  islands  on  Lako  Erie.  The  country  along  its  northern  shore  is 
varied,  and  on  the  whole  exceedingly  fine.  Near  its  eastern  extremity  it  receives  the  Grand 
or  Ouse  River,  which  is  navigable  for  schooners  thirty  miles  up,  and  for  boats  considerably, 
higher.  The  banks  are  very  fertile  and  finely  woo«led,  and  abc.md  ia  gypsum,  which  proves 
ar  csye'i'icnt  manure.  The  next  district  is  ihut  called  Long  Point,  forming  a  promontory 
projecting  i^ito  tha  lake.  It  is  composed  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  covered,  not  witli  thick  wood*, 
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like  the  rest  of  Upper  Canada,  but  only  with  scattered  groves  and  trees,  which  render  it 
very  beautiful,  and  are  an  extreme  convenience  to  the  settler,  who  finds  himse.''*  eleaaed 
from  the  task  of  hewing  down  enormous  forests.  To  the  west  of  Long  Point  is  the  Talbot 
settlement,  formed,  in  1802,  by  Colonel  Talbot.  It  extends  seventy  or  eighty  miles  parallel 
to  the  lake,  with  many  branches  sfetching  into  the  interior.  Numerous  examples  are  here 
afforded  of  persons  who  arrived  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  who  now  possess  in  abundance 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  iis  we  procjed  westward,  the  settled  tracts  become  more  thinly 
fcattered,  and  beyond  the  river  Thames  commences  the  tract  called  the  Long  Woods,  being 
forty  miles  of  uninterrupted  forest,  with  few  habitations.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  traveller 
comes  to  the  lower  bank  of  the  Thames  falling  into  the  lake  of  St.  Clair,  which  with  the 
rivers  Detroit  and  St.  Clair,  connects  Lake  Erie  with  the  northern  expanse  of  Lake  Huron. 
This  district  is  a  thickly  planted  old  settlement  formed  by  the  French  Canadians.  It  is  a 
delightful  tract,  in  which  fruits  of  every  kind  grow  to  a  perfection  unknown  in  other  parts 
of  Canada.  In  summer,  the  country  presents  a  forest  of  blossoms,  which  exhale  the  most 
delicious  odours ;  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  meanest  peasant  has  his  orchard 
and  plenty  of  cider  at  his  table.  The  class  of  settlers,  however,  attached  to  old  customs,  do 
not  seem  likely  to  make  the  same  progress  as  the  enterprising  European  colonists.  Maiden, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  Amherstburgh,  and  Sandwich,  are  neat  little  towns  in  this 
district  In  the  interior  are  Chatham,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Thames ;  and 
ninety  miles  higher  up,  liondon,  a  thriving  town  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Lake  Huron  is  still  larger  than  Lake  Erie,  and  its  greatest  extent  is  from  north  to  south, 
almost  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  its  base  towards  the  north,  from  the  eastern  end  of  which, 
however,  the  large  bay,  called  the  Georgian  Bay,  branches  off.  It  is  crowded  with  islands, 
which  stretch  along  the  northern  coast  in  close  and  successive  ranges,  and,  combined  with 
the  storms  to  which  this  lake,  like  the  others,  is  subject,  render  the  navigation  peculiarly 
intricate  and  dangerous.  The  northern  coast  of  this  lake  is  not  at  all  settled,  nor  indeed 
fully  explored ;  it  is  reported,  as  compared  with  the  lower  lakes,  to  have  an  unfruitful  soil, 
and  a  cold,  humid,  and  tempestuous  climate;  but  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods,  and  a 
careful  culture,  after  the  more  tempting  lands  shall  have  been  exhausted,  may  probably 
yield  more  favourable  results.  Along  its  eastern  shore  there  is  a  great  extent  of  very  fruit- 
ful territory.  Here  is  the  neat  and  flourishing  town  of  Goderich,  with  a  good  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maitland.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  stands  Penetanguishene,  a 
Britifili  naval  station,  from  which  a  steamer  runs  to  the  island  of  St.  Joseph,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  lake,  on  which  is  kept  a  small  detachment  of  British  troops.  On  the  northern 
coast  opposite  St.  Joseph's  is  Portlock  Harbour,  also  a  military  station. 

liake  Superior,  the  farthest  of  this  great  chain,  is  of  still  larger  extent,  being  nearly  400 
miles  in  length.  Its  northern  coasts  are  rugged  and  winding,  formed  of  precipitous  rocks, 
oflen  penetrate  with  deep  caves.  Major  Long,  who  coasted  it,  says  that  no  scene  car  be 
more  dreary  than  its  northern  shore :  nothing  appears  on  its  surface  but  barren  rocks  and 
stunted  trees ;  the  climate  is  cold  and  inhospitable ;  game  very  scarce ;  fish  plentiful,  but 
difficult  to  take.  No  one  attempts  to  travel  by  land,  unless  in  winter,  when  the  rivers  are 
frozen.  The  coast,  however,  is  picturesque,  from  the  clearness  of  the  water,  the  bold  and 
varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  and  the  numerous  cascades.  Only  half  a  dozen  of  Chippewa 
families  were  met  along  its  whole  course.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  posts  at  Mi- 
chipecoten.  Pic  River,  Kaministiquia,  and  Pigcow  River,  where  a  good  deal  of  business  is 
done.  Ju£t  above  Fort  William,  on  the  Kaninistiquia,  are  the  Kakabikka  Falls  described 
in  the  account  of  Major  Long's  expedition.  They  have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  130  feet, 
and  a  breadth  of  150  feet;  and  in  the  volun;e  of  water  which  they  present,  in  the  roar  of 
the  cataract,  and  the  wildness  of  the  vegetatiou  and  of  the  rocks  around,  are  said  to  rival 
tJie  falls  of  Niagara.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe;  potatoes  and  turnips  are  the  only 
vegetables  which  can  be  raised. 

SuBSECT.  3. — A'o  .'fl  Scotia. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  large  peninsula  foiming,  as  it  were,  a  fragment  detached  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  British  territory.  It  ip  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  narrow 
straits,  separating  i'  from  Cajje  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Islands;  on  the  soutii-east,  by 
the  Atlantic ;  and  oii  the  north-west,  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  penetrates  so  deep  as  to 
leave  only  an  isthmus,  about  nine  miles  broad,  connecting  it  with  New  Brunswick.  It  is 
about  280  miles  loni/,  and  from  50  to  100  broad,  comprising  about  16,000  square  miles,  or 
upwards  of  9,000,000  acres.  The  land  varies  much  in  respect  of  fertility.  The  const 
Curing  the  Atlantic,  presenting  a  rocky  and  barren  aspect,  conveyed  the  idea,  which  was 
long  prevalent,  that  sterility  fbrined  the  prevailing  character  of  the  soil;  but  when  the  inte- 
rior and  Iho  bunks  of  the  rivers  had  been  explored,  this  was  found  to  bo  very  far  from  being 
generally  the  case.  Bouchette  calculates  that  of  the  9,000,000  acres  of  land  of  which  it 
consists,  upwards  of  2,(M)0,000  are  of  the  very  first  quality ;  about  three  are  good,  and  only 
the  remaining  tour  inferior  or  bad.  The  unoccupied  lands  were  at  first  disposed  of  by  grant, 
but  they  are  noiv,  as  in  ("anada,  sold  annually  by  auction.    About  4,000,0()0  acres  Bxe  appro 
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priated,  leavinjy  5,000,000  still  to  be  disposed  of.  The  appropriated  part  is  of  courne  tiio 
be«t;  diill  Uiere  are  many  fine  tracts  in  tlie  interior,  hitherto  unknown,  or  to  which  nnvi- 
galiUi  iKcoss  JKis  newly  been  oponed.  The  cultivated  land  was  found,  in  1828,  to  amount  to 
29'i,(K)0  acrew,  [mxiucii'Sf  irj3,(HH)  bushels  of  wlioat;  449,0v.0  of  other  grain;  3,3r)8,(HI(t 
bushels  of  potjitoes;  103,000  tons  of  hay.  In  1832  it  was  398000  acres,  and  the  live  stock 
consisted  of  19,000  horses,  144,700  horned  cattle,  234,000  sh«!ep,  and  08,(NM)  hogs.  The 
population  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Capo  Breton,  was  at  that  'ime  about  190,0(X).  About 
one-fourth  of  the  number  are  French  Acadians,  who  live  very  much  by  themselves,  and  are 
a  quiet,  good  sort  of  people;  a  tourth  from  Scotland;  12(K)  free  negroes;  and  some  Indians, 
who,  though  more  and  more  closely  hemmed  in,  still  adhere  to  tncir  roamin?  and  hinitin^ 
nabits,  anil  look  with  contempt  on  those  who  cannot  live  without  the  fantastic  hixiirios  cf 
oread,  hcses,  and  woven  cloth.  'J'hey  have  been  converted,  however,  by  the  French,  to  the 
Catholic  religion;  and,  when  not  drunk,  make  tolerable  subjects.  The  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  is  reported.  From  December  to  March  the  country  is  one 
sheet  of  snow ;  but  this,  aa  in  all  northern  regions,  is  the  period  of  gaiety,  even  out  of  doors. 
The  spring  is  foggy,  but  the  autumn  delightful ;  and  the  country  is  never  subject  to  those 
pestilential  diseases  which  desolate  some  parts  of  America.  Fish  is  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port ;  that  in  1831  from  Halifax  is  stated  at  161,000  quintals  of  dry,  and  53,.500  pickled. 
Timber  is  the  chief  article  of  export  to  Britain.  In  1828,  it  sent  8,800,000  feet  of  hard 
wood,  pine,  and  spruce,  and  about  :3d,000  tons  ditto ;  with  1320  masts,  &c.  The  exports  to 
the  neighbouring  states  and  the  West  Indies  consist  of  timber,  provisions,  butter,  coal  of  fine 
quality,  gypsum,  and  freestone,  of  which  there  are  large  depositories.  The  adminifltration 
of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly.  There  is  a  college 
at  Windsor,  on  a  very  respectable  footing;  another,  called  Dalhouyie  College,  at  Halifax, 
and  a  third  in  Pictou.  There  are  also  numerous  schools,  partly  supiiortud  by  government, 
tor  the  education  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  means  of  religious  instruction  are  large,  though 
without  any  regular  establishment.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  Catholic  clergymen ;  twenty- 
eight  of  the  Church  of  England ;  twenty-five  Presbyterian ;  twenty-five  Methodists,  and 
numerous  Baptists 

Nova  Scotia  may  be  divided  into  three  grand  portions : — 1.  The  eastern  coast,  which  ex 
tends  for  more  than  300  miles  along  the  Atlantic.  2.  The  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, or  more  strictly  the  narrow  straits,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  are  the  islands  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton.  3.  Tiie  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  About  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  coast  is  Halifax,  enjoyin^j  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the  world,  originally 
called  Chcbucto,  on  a  bay  sixteen  miles  long,  which  will  contain  any  number  of  shipping 
of  any  size.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  by  General  Cornwallis,  and  has  since  carried  on  almost 
all  the  trade  of  the  country.  During  the  impulse  given  by  the  last  war,  the  population  had 
risen  to  12,000,  but  has  since  sunk  to  9000.  The  most  extensive  dock-yard  in  British  Ame- 
rica has  been  formed  here.  The  society  consists  chiefly  of  military  officers  and  mcrchunta. 
There  is  on  this  coast  a  succession  of  fine  harbours,  of  which  twelve  are  capable  of  admit- 
ting ships  of  the  line.  Lunenburg,  ciiief  of  the  German  settlements,  contains  a  populalun 
of  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  brisk  trade.  Liverpool  also  carries  on  a  consuleral  e 
traffic ;  but  Shelburne,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  American  revolutionary  war,  was  the  largeisx 
place  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  sunk  into  a  mere  village.  The  north-eastern  coast  has  Pictoi 
from  which,  and  the  neighbouring  bays  on  this  coast,  is  shipped  the  largest  quantity  of  tim 
ber  and  coal.  On  a  river  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  Annapolis,  the  original  French 
capital ;  but,  since  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Halifax,  it  has  sunk  into 
a  very  secondary  place.  The  trade  of  this  great  bay  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  from  Yar- 
mouth at  its  mouth ;  tho  population  of  which,  since  1791,  has  risen  from  1300  to  4r)l)0. 
Gypsum  is  the  principal  export. 

Cape  Breton  is  a  large  island,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  only  by  narrow  and  winding 
channels,  called  St.  George's  Gulf  and  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  a  great  part  of  which  is  not 
more  than  n  mile  broad.  The  island  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  from  30  to  80  in 
breadth,  containing  an  area  of  about  2,000,0(X)  acres.  It  is  penetrated  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  called  the  Bras  d'Or,  vrhich  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  portions,  and  is  throughout 
navigable.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  none  of  which  rise  above  1500  feet;  and  the 
8oil  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Only  the  coasts,  including  those 
of  the  Bras  d'Or,  have  yel  been  cultivated ;  and  the  population  in  general  is  in  a  less  im- 
proved state  than  in  tha  othor  colonies.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  in  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  winter  and  of  the  heat  in  summer;  but  these  follow 
more  irregularly,  and  a  ibrtnight's  thaw  occurs  often  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow.  Yel 
these  variations  are  not  disadvantageous  to  agriculture,  which,  however,  is  still  in  its  in- 
&ncy,  the  valuable  cod-fishery  attracting  the  chief  industry  of  the  people.  Cape  Breton, 
therefore,  imports  wheat  flour,  though  it  affords  a  small  surplus  of  oata  and  potatoes.  The 
exports,  in  1828,  consisted  of  41,(HM)  quintals  of  dry,  and  18,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish. 
About  fiftv  vessels,  averagins/  fifty  tons  each,  are  annually  built.  There  are  coal  mines  cf 
great  value.     Cape  Breton  hat;  excellent  harbours,  and  commands,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
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navigation  of  the  St.  lAwrence.  Of  the  population,  exceeding  25,000,  tho  moirt  numoruut 
|x)rtion  consistH  of  Scottish  highlander-s,  and  next  to  them  of  Acwliana.  The  island  was,  in 
18"2ll,  |Kilitically  united  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  sendH  two  menibera  to  the  hou.se  of  assembly 
Ixjuisburg,  which  the  French  carefully  tbrtitied,  and  made  one  of  the  principal  stations  in 
their  "  New  France,"  is  now  entirely  deserted,  and  Sydney,  a  village  of  .500  inhabitants,  is 
all  the  capital  which  Cai)e  Breton  can  boast.  Arecbat,  a  fishing-town  on  Isle  Madame,  has 
al)*)ut  'ilHH)  inhabitants.  To  the  south-east  of  Nova  Scotia  lies  Sable  Island,  a  dangeroui 
dand-hank  in  the  track  of  vessels  sailing  between  Europe  and  America. 

SunsBCT.  4. — New  Brunswick. 

New  Brunswick  is  a  largo  country  to  the  north-west  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  has  on  the  east  a  winding  coast  along  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
mi  the  north,  part  of  Lower  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Restigouche ; 
on  the  .jouth-west,  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  27,700 
square  miles,  or  17,700,(M)0  acres.  The  western  part  is  diversified  by  bold  eminences,  though 
Mars  Hill,  the  highest,  does  not  exceed  2(K)0  teet.  From  these  heights  flow  fine  rivers,  of 
which  St.  John's  has  a  course  of  about  .500  miles,  for  nearly  half  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
The  soil  is  believed  to  be  genei :\lly  fertile;  and  grain,  where  tried,  has  prospered;  but  agri- 
culture has  not,  on  the  whole,  made  such  progress  as  to  render  New  Brunswick  independent 
of  foreign  supply.  This  great  country  is  still  almost  one  unbroken  magnificent  forest;  and 
under  the  encouragement  aiibrded  by  Britain,  almost  all  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  are 
directed  to  the  timber  trade.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  men  called  lumhererg, 
who  carry  it  on  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  woods,  sheltering 
themselves  in  log-huts,  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a  large  fire  in  the  middle,  round  which 
they  all  sleep.  In  spring,  when  the  ice  melts,  and  all  the  river  channels  are  filled,  they  load 
the  timber  in  vessels,  or  form  it  into  rafts,  during  which  operations  they  suffer  much  from 
cold  and  wet.  Having  brought  the  produce  of  their  winter's  labour  down  to  the  ports,  they 
obtain  a  liberal  remuneration,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  is  squandered,  usually 
in  empty  show  and  reckless  indulgence.  The  population  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
110,000.    The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  towns  are  built  almost  entirely  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  supported  by  the 
trade  brought  down  their  streams.  The  only  exception  is  in  Frederictan,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, which  has  been  established  eighty-five  miles  up  the  St.  John;  and  that  river  being 
still  navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons,  makes  it  the  seat  of  a  great  inland  trade.  It  is  a 
small  town  of  1800  inhabitants;  rather  regularly  built  of  wooden  house.s,  with  government 
offices,  several  churches,  and  a  college.'  St.  John's,  on  a  fine  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  possesses  much  greater  importance,  and  contains  about  10,0(M)  people.  It  is  built  on  a 
rugged  and  rocky  spot,  which  renders  the  passages,  especially  between  the  upper  and  lower 
town,  steep  and  inconvenient ;  but  much  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  exports 
firom  St.  John's,  in  1829,  amounted  to  210,(K)0/.  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  from 
all  the  other  ports.  St.  Andrew's,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Passainaquoddy,  besides  its 
timber  trade,  has  a  considerable  fishery,  and  is  sup|X)sed  to  contain  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  river  Miramichi  is  distinguished  by  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks,  whence  large 
shipments  of  timber  are  made  at  the  port  of  that  name  as  well  as  those  of  Chatham,  Doug- 
las, and  Newcastle;  yet  they  are  nil  only  villages.  This  tract  of  country  suflTered  dreadfully 
in  October  1825,  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations  on  record.  The  flames  kindled 
by  accident  at  several  points,  were  impelled  by  a  violent  wind,  and  fed  always  with  new 
fuel  till  they  spread  over  about  a  hundred  miles  of  territory,  involving  it  in  smoke  and  flame, 
and  reducing  to  ashes  the  towns  of  Douglas  and  Newcastle.  Nearly  200  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished,  and  more  than  2000  to  have  been  reduced  to  entire  destitution.  The 
natural  advantages  of  the  country,  however,  have  enabled  it  to  recover  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

SvBSECT.  5. — Prince  Edward's  Island. 

Prince  Edward,  called  formerly  St.  John's,  is  a  fine  island,  extending  to  the  wesward  of 
Cape  Breton,  and,  like  it,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated, 
however,  by  a  channel  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide.  It  is  about  IS.'i  miles  long,  and  34  broad; 
but  the  circuit  is  very  irregular,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays.  The  island  comprises  about 
1,400,000  acres;  and  the  surfiice,  compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding  countries,  is  level, 
varied  only  by  gentle  undulations.  Protected,  perhaps,  by  their  high  lands,  it  has  shorter 
winters,  is  exempt  from  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  those  heavy  fogs,  which  ren- 
der them  often  so  gloomy.  This  island,  notwithstanding  its  advantages,  was  neglected  by 
iie  French,  who  bestowed  all  their  attention  on  Cape  Breton,  as  a  naval  station.  In  1768 
>t  contained  only  150  families.  It  then,  however,  attracted  particular  attention,  and  a  num- 
ber of  disbanded  troops,  particularly  Scotchmen,  were  settled  upon  it.  The  population  is 
35,000.  The  larger  proportion  conaistji  of  Highlanders,  who  retain  still  all  their  native 
characteristics ;  their  patriotism,  hospitality,  and  capacity  of  dispensing  with  little  refine- 
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ments  and  comforta.  The  Acadiana  rank  next  in  number ;  and  a  gooA  many  respectablo 
farmera  have  recently  remrted  thither  from  Yoriighiro  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  The 
attention  of  the  inhabitants,  as  in  the  nei^^hbouring  countries,  haa  been,  perhaps,  too  much 
attracted  by  the  fishery  and  the  trade  in  timber ;  but,  the  latter  beinj;  nearly  exhausted, 
agriculture  is  now  more  regarded.  The  soil  is  light  and  easily  worked,  well  calculated  for 
wheat  and  oats,  of  which  it  affords  a  surplus.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  small,  but  active 
and  useful,  thougn  many  of  them  are  allowed  to  run  almost  wild.  Prince  Edward  has  a 
constitution  similar  to  the  other  colonies.  The  capital,  Charlottetown,  with  8500  inhabit* 
ants,  has  on  excellent  harbour  on  Hillsborough  Bay. 

SvBSECT.  6. — Newfoundland. 

Newfoundland  is  a  large  island,  420  miles  long  and  300  broad,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  forming  the  must  eastern  part  of  North  America.  The  land 
is  by  no  means  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  as  the  parts  of  British  America  already  de- 
scribed: its  aspect  is  rugged  an<1  uninviting;  and,  instead  of  those  noble  forests,  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  it  presents  only  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  tracts,  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  But  the  prosperity  of  Newlbundland  has  hitherto 
been  derived  exclusively  from  the  cod  fishery  on  its  shores,  the  banks  there  being  much 
more  productive  than  in  any  other  known  part  of  the  world.  So  early  v/aa  its  value  dJH. 
covered,  that  in  1517,  not  twenty  years  after  the  first  voyage,  upwards  of  fifty  vessels  of 
difierent  nations  were  found  employed  in  tlie  fidhery.  The  British  soon  took  the  most  active 
part,  and  formed  colonies  on  the  island.  Their  sovereignty  was  recognised  by  tiie  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  reserved,  however,  to  the  French  the  right  of  fisiiing  on  tho  banks.  This 
was  confirmed  in  1763,  when  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqueion  were  allowed  to 
them  for  drying  their  fish.  The  Americans  are  allowed  to  take  fish  at  any  three  miles  from 
tho  shore,  and  to  dry  them  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  unoccupied  by  British  settlers; 
and  with  theae  immunities  they  carry  on  a  most  extensive  fishery. 

The  British  fishery  is  chiefly  conducted  from  stages  or  platforms  erected  along  the  shore, 
from  each  of  which,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  issue  forth  several  boats,  having  each  from  two  to 
four  men  on  board,  who  continue  fishing  till  they  have  filled  their  bark,  then  repair  and  de- 
posit their  cargo  on  the  platform,  and  set  out  to  seek  for  another.  The  fisli,  before  they  be- 
come marketable,  must  pass  through  various  hands.  Along  one  table  are  seated  the  cut- 
throat, the  header,  and  the  splitter.  The  first  functionary  with  a  knife  rips  open  the  fish,  nearly 
severing  the  head,  then  hands  it  to  the  header,  who  clears  away  the  head,  entrails,  and  liver, 
throwing  the  latter  into  a  cask,  to  be  distilled  into  oil.  The  splitter  then  divides  the  cod, 
taking  out  the  back-bone.  With  such  celerity  are  these  operations  performed,  that  ten  fisli 
are  often  split  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  The  salter  then  piles  them  in  heaps,  with  layers  of 
salt  between  each,  in  which  state  they  remain  for  a  few  days,  when  they  are  washed  and 
spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  There  ore  three  qualities  of  cod-fisli:  the  merchantable,  which 
are  the  very  best ;  the  Madeira,  little  inferior,  for  exportation  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the 
West  India,  an  inferior  description,  which  are  sent  to  the  islands  for  tne  purpose  of  feeding 
the  negroes. 

Newfoundland  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  fishermen,  scattered 
over  sixty  or  seventy  stations  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores.  It  has  lately  '•eceived, 
like  the  other  colonies,  the  benefit  of  a  representative  system.  St.  John's,  the  principal 
town  on  the  island,  is  little  more  thon  a  large  fishmg  station,  the  whole  shore  being  lined 
with  wharfs  and  stages.  The  harbour,  formed  of  lofty  perpendicular  ri'kH,  is  safo,  thouofh 
the  entrance  requires  caution.  The  place  is  defended  by  several  fortresses,  cnw  i4  which. 
Fort  Townsend,  is  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  houses  are  ranged  irregularly  along 
one  long  street,  with  lanes  branching  from  it :  they  are  built  mostly  ot  wood.  This  cdii- 
Btruction  exposed  the  town,  in  181.5,  to  a  series  of  four  dreadful  conflagrations,  in  one  of 
which  140  houses,  ond  property  to  the  value  of  .'MX),()00Z.  are  (wpposed  to  have  boon  des- 
troyed. The  population  varies  much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  Mr.  Bouchette 
estimates  its  stationary  amount  at  about  11,000.  Harbour  Grace  is  a  fishing  village,  with 
3000  inhabitants. 

The  uninhabited  island  of  Anticosti  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, are  dependencies  on  Newfoundland.  Near  its  southern  coast  are  the  little  islands  of 
St,  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  belonging  to  France,  and  occupied  by  fishermen.  The  Great  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  is  the  most  extensive  submarine  elevation 
known.  It  stretches  from  43°  to  upwards  of  50°  N.  lat..  being  about  600  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  some  parts  200  in  breadth.  The  sounding?"  arc  from  four  to  ton, 
thirty,  and  a  hundred  fathoms.  About  six  leafjues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Grp.nd  Baiik  is  tlie 
Outer  Biink,  or  Flemish  Cape,  90  miles  in  lentjtli  by  50  in  breadth.  These  banks,  the  great 
rendezvous  of  the  cod-fish,  form  the  fishing-ground  for  some  2500  to  3000  vessels,  and  from 
35,000  to  40,000  Americans,  English,  French,  &c.,  chiefly,  however,  the  first  and  lact  men- 
tioned.   The  banks  are  frequently  envelooed  by  very  dense  fogs,  from  April  to  December. 
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Thb  United  States,  by  much  the  greatest  and  most  influential  power  in  the  New  World, 
occupies  the  most  valuable  and  productive  part  of  North  America.  Its  eastern  coast,  facinff 
the  happiest  and  most  civilised  portion  of  the  Old  World,  became  the  first  seat  of  a  free  and 
independent  republic,  that  has  long  since  stretched  itself  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  great 
lakes  of  the  north,  and  which,  having  passed  the  Mississippi,  is  already  on  the  point  of  top- 
ping the  rocky  barriers  that  divide  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  stieams.  Our  limits  will 
only  allow  us  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  its  physical,  civil,  and  politick  characters. 
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Sbot.  I. — Oenerdl  Outline  and  Aspect. 


The  United  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian  and  British  provinces,  on  the 
east  by  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  states,  and  on  the  west  by  those  states  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.*  They  extend  fi-om  25°  to  54°  N.  let.,  and  from  67°  to  125°  W.  Ion.,  or  through  29 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  58  degrees  of  longitude,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of  upwards 
of  2,300,000  square  miles.  The  frontier  line  has  a  length  of  about  10,000  mUes,  of  which 
about  3600  are  sea-coast,  and  1200  lake-coast ;  a  line  drawn  across  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  near  its  centre  is  about  2500  miles  in  length. 

But  the  territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered  under  three  views ;  first,  as 
including  the  whole  vast  region  within  the  limits  above  described,  the  title  to  a  part  of 
which  is  disputed  by  Great  Britain,  but  is  good  against  the  rest  of  the  world ; '  secondly,  aa 
bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  within  which  mere  can  be  no  claim  raised  except  by  the 
Indian  occupants ;  thirdly,  aa  limited  to  the  portion  of  country  actually  occupied  and  organ- 
ised into  state  or  territorial  governments.  This  last  region  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Missouri,  and  the  western  limit  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  may  be 
estimated  to  contain  about  1,300,OQO  square  miles. 

Two  great  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  United  States,  dividing  the  country  into  three 
distinctly  marked  natural  sections ;  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  The  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  system  of  mountains  is  more  remarkable  for  its 
length  than  its  height  Its  mean  elevation  is  not  more  than  2000  or  3000  feet,  about  on6 
half  of  which  consists  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  ridges  above  their  bases,  and  the  other 
of  the  height  of  the  adjoining  country  above  the  sea.  From  the  sources  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  mid- 
way between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  lies  a  vast  table-land,  occupying  the  western 
part  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  adjoining  states  of  the  Mississippi 
valley ;  on  this  table-land,  which  carries  a  somewhat  tempered  northern  climate  into  the 
region  south  of  the  river  Tennessee,  rise  five  or  six  parallel  mountain  chains,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  the  Alleghany  Ridge. 
If  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  be  considered  the  prolonfwtion  of  the  Blue 
Ri(l(re,  that  chain  is  about  1200  miles  in  length,  and  it  contains  some  o^  tli<?  loftiest  snmmits 
east  of  the  Mississippi;  Mount  Washington  is  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  6428  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  Peaks  of  Otter  are  about  2000  feet  lower ;  and  recent  observations  give 
to  the  Black  Mountain  in  North  Carolina  a  height  of  6476  feet.  The  passage  of  the  Hud- 
eon  through  this  ridge  at  the  Highlands,  and  that  of  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  afford 
scenes  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  Kittatinny,  or  Blue  Mountain,  according  to 
Darby,  is  a  distinct  and  well-defineil  chain  of  800  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son into  the  northern  part  of  Georgia ;  some  of  its  summits  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  where  it  bears  the  local  names  of  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  Mountains, 
are  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  about  6000  feet,  but  in  general  it  does  not  reach  one-third 
of  that  elevation.    The  Alleghany  ridge  nowhere  rises  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 


*  By  treatjr  with  Mexico  (1838),  tlie  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine, 
runs  north  along  the  wcntorn  bank  of  that  river  to  33°  N.  lat. ;  thence,  north  to  the  Red  River,  and  westward, 
riillo'vini!  that  river,  tn  IIK)^  VV.  Innsr. ;  thKiicn  north  tn  thn  Arkiirisiis,  whose  coiirne  it  fnllows  on  the  southern  bank 
to  itH  aoiirce  in  lat.  42°  N..  whence  it  runs  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  treaty  with  Russia,  in  1824,  it  waa 
onrccd  that  that  power  should  I'orm  no  settlements  south  of  MO  40'  N.  lat.,  but  the  tract  lying  beyond  the  Rockjr 
Mniintnins,  and  between  the  Mexican  and  Russian  territories,  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  By  the  treaty  of  17(0 
with  Great  Britain,  the  eastern  boundary  was  ilxod  by  the  St.  Croix  fVom  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  alinedrawA 
thence  north  to  the  highlands  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  fl'om  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  position 
of  this  dividing  ridge,  which  was  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  this  quarter,  is  still  a  sul^ect  of  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  a.id  the  United  States.  Following  that  ridge  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  the  Con 
necticiit.  the  boundary  line  then  passes  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to  lat.  45°,  along  that  parallel  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  westward  through  that  river  and  the  great  lakes  to  the  noith-westernmost  point  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  From  this  point  it  was  stipulate<l  by  the  same  treaty  that  the  line  should  run  due  west  to  the  Mie- 
fiseippi.  But  as  it  was  subsequently  liiscovered  that  the  Mississippi  did  not  reach  so  ftr  north,  and  aa  the  acuui 
sition  of  Louisiana  bv  the  United  States  left  the  northern  hnundsr^  v.-cst  of  thai  point  io  be  settled,  it  wai 
sgreed  by  the  treaty  oi  ifiifi,  that  tVom  the  north-we  "  ■    -   -      --    — 


ine  normern  iMjuii'dZTv  7.cs.  oi  %uai  puini  tu  uo  setiiea,  i%  was 
i-westernmost  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  it  should  run  du* 
south  to'the  parallel  of  49°,  and  thence  westwardly  on  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountainf. 
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The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  prolongation  of  the  great  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  are  wrj 
imperfectly  known  to  us.  Their  average  height  may  be  about  80(K)  feet  above  the  sea,  or 
about  5()(K)  above  the  level  of  their  base.  But  some  of  their  peaks  seem  to  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  10,000  or  12,000  feet.  The  great  valley  lying  between  these  two  systems  of 
mountains  is  characterised  by  the  vastness  of  its  level  surface,  and  the  astonishing  extent 
of  its  navigable  waters.  It  embraces  the  immense  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
the  largest  plain  in  the  world  except  that  watered  by  the  Amazons.  Its  tracts  of  fertile 
land,  with  its  great  and  numerous  navigable  rivers  terminating  in  one  main  trunk,  open  to 
it  prospects,  by  no  means  remote,  of  opulence  and  populousness,  the  extent  of  which  it  ig 
ditncult  to  calculate.  The  Oznrk  Mountains,  extending  from  south-west  to  north-east,  a  dis> 
tance  of  about  500  miles,  and  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  are 
the  lotliest  and  most  considerable  highlands  of  this  tract. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  Atlantic  slope  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  al«o 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  SSth  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and 
nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  Mississippi  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river,  and  stretched  beyond  the 
Mississippi  for  the  distance  of  50  or  100  miles.  On  this  enormous  forest,  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  globe,  the  etlbrts  of  man  have  made  but  partial  inroads.  It  is  bounded  on  its  western 
limits  by  another  region  of  much  greater  area,  but  of  a  very  different  character.  This  may 
be  strictly  called  the  grassy  section  of  North  America,  which,  from  all  that  is  correctly 
known,  stretches  from  the  forest  region  indefinitely  westward,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  farthest  Arctic  limits  of  the  continent  The  grassy  or  prairie  region,  in  general,  is 
less  hilly,  mountainous,  and  rocky  than  the  forest  region ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  remark :  plains  of  great  extent  exist  in  the  latter,  and  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion and  mass,  in  the  former.  The  two  regions  are  not  divided  by  any  determinate  limit, 
but  frequently  run  into  each  other,  so  as  to  blend  their  respective  features.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  tract  of  about  300  miles  in  width  and  several  hundred  in  length, 
composed  chiefly  of  dry  sand  and  gravel,  almost  destitute  of  trees  and  herbage,  and  in  some 
places  covered  wi'h  saline  incrustations.  Beyond  the  mountains  we  again  enter  a  great 
forest  region. 

The  rivers  of  the  United  States  form  a  grand  and  most  important  feature.  The  principal 
itreams  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  the  Penobscot,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, P'ltomac,  James  River,  Roanoke,  Pedee,  Santee,  and  Savannah ;  the  Appalachicola 
and  Mobile  are  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  the 
great  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  which  stretch  their 
giant  arms  over  all  that  vast  tract  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  L^isalle,  Schoolcraft  first 
reached  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  little  lake  Itasca,  on  a  high  table-land  1500  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  3160  miles  from  its  mouth  by  th  'ndings  of  its  channel. 
Its  source  is  in  about  47°  and  its  mouth  in  29°  N.  lat.,  and  it  m  antiy  traverses  18  de- 

grees of  latitude.  Rising  in  a  region  of  swamps  and  wild  rice  It  .i  flows  at  first  thr>  ugh 
low  prairies,  and  then  in  a  broken  course  through  forests  of  elm,  m.iple,  birch,  oak,  and  ash, 
until  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  1100  miles  from  its  fountain-head,  it  is  precipitated  over  a 
limestone  ledge  in  a  pitch  of  seventeen  feet ;  it  is  here  600  yards  wide.  Below  this  point 
it  is  bounded  by  limestone  blufl^  from  100  to  400  feet  high,  and  first  begins  to  exhibit  islands, 
drifl-wood,  and  sand-bars;  its  current  is  slightly  broken  by  the  Rock  River  and  Desmoines 
rapids,  which,  however,  present  no  considerable  ')bstruction  to  navigation,  and  843  miles 
from  the  falls  its  waters  are  augmented  by  the  immense  stream  of  the  Missouri  from  the 
west ;  the  latter  has,  indeed,  the  longer  course,  brings  down  a  greater  bulk  of  water,  and 
gives  its  own  character  to  the  united  current,  yet  it  loses  its  name  in  the  inferior  stream. 
Above  their  junction  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear,  placid  stream,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width; 
below  it  is  turbid,  and  becomes  narrower,  deeper,  and  more  rapid.  Between  the  Missouri 
and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  1220  miles,  it  receives  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Ohio  from  the 
east,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  fiom  the  west,  and  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  gives  off,  in  times  of  flood,  a  portion  of  its  superfluous  waters  by  the  outlet  of  the 
Atchafalaya.  It  is  in  this  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  should,  properly  speaking,  bear 
tlie  name  of  the  Missouri,  that  it  often  tears  away  the  islands  and  projecting  points,  and  at 
the  season  of  high  water  plunges  great  masses  of  the  banks  with  all  their  trees  into  its  cui 
rent  In  many  places  it  deposits  immense  heaps  of  drift-wood  upon  its  mud-bars,  which  be- 
come as  dangerous  to  the  navigator  as  shoals  and  rocks  at  sea.  Below  the  Atchafalaya  it 
discharges  a  portion  of  its  waters  by  the  Lafourche  and  Iberville,  but  the  great  bulk  flows 
on  in  the  main  channel,  which  here  has  a  south-easterly  course,  and,  passing  through  a  flat 
ract  by  New  Orleans,  reaches  the  sea  at  the  end  of  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  mud  depo- 
sited by  the  river.  Near  the  Gulf  it  divides  into  several  channels,  here  called  passes,  with 
bars  at  their  mouths  of  from  12  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  water  is  white  and  turbid,  and 
colours  those  of  the  Gulf  for  the  distance  of  several  leagues. 

The  river  begins  to  rise  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  continues  to  rise  irregularly  to 
he  middle  of  June,  generally  overflowing  its  banks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  although 
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■ome  Team  these  are  not  inundated.  Above  the  Miflsouri  the  flooded  bottoms  are  flrom  Ave 
to  eignt  miles  wide,  but  below  that  point  they  expand,  by  the  recession  of  the  river  hills 
flum  the  channel,  to  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  50  miles;  flrom  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
whole  western  bank  does  not  offbr  a  single  spot  eligible  for  the  site  of  a  considerable  town, 
and  hardly  affords  a  route  for  a  road  secure  fVom  overflow ;  on  the  eastern  side  there  are  se- 
veral points  where  the  hills  approach  the  river,  and  aflbrd  good  town-sites,  but  fit>m  Mem- 
phis to  Vicksburg,  365  miles,  the  whole  tract  consists  of  low  grounds  subject  to  be  inundated 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet ;  and  below  Baton  Rouge,  where  uie  line  of  upland  wholly  leaves 
the  river  and  passes  off  to  the  east,  there  is  no  place  practicable  for  settlement  beyond  the 
river  border,  which  is  higher  than  the  marshy  tract  in  its  rear.  Before  the  introduction  of 
■team-boats  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  performed  by  keel-boats,  which  were  rowed  along 
the  eddies  of  the  stream,  or  drawn  by  ropes  along  shore.  Jin  this  tedious  process,  more  than 
three  months  were  consumed  in  ascending  from  New  Orleans  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio;  the 
passage  is  now  made  in  10  or  12  days.  The  first  steam-boat  seen  upon  these  waters  was  in 
1610 ;  there  are  now  230.  The  number  of  flat-boats  and  arks  which  annually  descend  the 
river  is  about  5000. 

The  Missouri  has  a  much  longer  course  than  the  Mississippi,  its  extreme  length  from  its 
sources  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  being  about  4500  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Falls,  nearly  3800  miles  from  the  sea,  and  steam-boats  have  ascended  it  2200  miles 
from  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  some  of  its  sources  are  only 
about  a  mile  from  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Columbia.  Its  head-waters  have  not  been 
carefully  examined,  but  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  foaming  mountain-torrent, 
which  issues  from  the  ^eat  alpine  barrier  through  a  remarkable  chasm  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  nearly  six  miles  in  length  and  1200  feet  m  height,  called  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Siicty  miles  below  the  easternmost  ridge,  it  forms  a  succession  of  cataracts  and 
rapids,  which  are  second  only  to  Niagara  in  grandeur;  in  the  space  of  seventeen  miles  the 
river  has  a  descent  of  360  feet,  and  in  that  distance  beside  the  Great  Fall  of  90  feet  per- 
pendicular depth  and  300  yards  in  width,  and  a  fine  cascade  of  50  feet  pitch,  there  are  seve- 
ral others  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  The  Missouri  now  flows  through  vast  prairies, 
and  soon  ailer  receiving  the  Yellowstone,  a  large  and  navigable  river,  it  takes  a  south- 
easterly course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  from  the 
west;  the  Platte,  a  wide  shallow  stream,  the  Kansas,  and  the  Osage,  are  the  most  important 
The  Missouri  is  a  wild  and  turbulent  river,  possessing  all  the  ruder  features  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  an  average  velocity  of  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  in  a  high  stage 
of  the  water,  and  of  about  lour  and  a  half  in  a  middle  stage,  that  of  the  Mississippi  being 
about  three.  The  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  are  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  but  they  are  much  more  numerous  and  formidable.  The 
channel  is  rendered  intricate  by  the  great  number  of  islands  and  sand-bars,  and  in  many 
places  the  navigation  is  made  hazardous  by  the  raf\s,  snags,  banks,  &c.  The  river  begins 
to  rise  early  in  March,  and  continues  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  when  the  summer 
floods  of  its  most  remote  tributaries  come  in ;  during  this  period  there  is  sufficient  depth  for 
steam-boats  of  almost  any  draft,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  hardly  navigable  by  ves- 
sels drawing  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet. 

In  regard  to  lakes,  the  United  States  have  a  share  in  the  greatest  lake-chain  in  the  world, 
that  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  But  these,  though  the  boundary  line 
passes  through  their  centre,  belong  more  strictly  to  Canada,  the  masters  of  which  possess 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  their  connecting  stream  and  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Lake 
Michigan,  however,  which  is  360  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  80  miles,  and 
which  covers  an  area  of  26,000  square  miles,  is  wholly  within  the  United  States.  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Lake  Huron  through  the  straits  of  Michilimackinac,  40  miles  in 
length ;  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  lake  is  the  fine  large  bay,  called  Green  Bay.  Lake 
Michigan  is  about  900  feet  in  mean  depth ;  its  surface  is  600  feet  above  that  of  the  sea.  It 
is  already  become  the  scene  of  an  active  and  increasing  navigation,  carried  on  by  small  lake 
vessels  and  steam-boats,  which  run  up  to  Green  Bay  and  Chicago.  '  - 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 
This  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  heads  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

ScBSECT.  1. — Qeology. 

With  a  view  to  assist  in  rendering  the  Geology  of  this  extensive  and  imperfectly  explored 
country  more  intelligible,  we  shall  ofier  a  brief  introductory  sketch  of  its  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. 

*  "  Omitting  the  minor  irregularities,  and  confining  our  survey  to  the  great  masses  which 
CDmpose  the  continent  of  America,  its  structure  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  great  simplicity  and 

*  From  the  Be|)nrt  on  the  Gcningy  of  North  Amprica.  by  Pmf.  H.  D.  Kogers,  in  the  Report  of  the  Fourth  Meeting 
of  thf  British  Aignciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Scionr*,    Vol:  3-.  of  the  series.  ...... 
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regularity.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  whole  area  seems  naturally  divided  into  two  great  plains,  bounded  by  two 
broad  ranges,  or  rather  belts,  of  mountains.  One  plain,  the  least  considerable  by  far,  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  ex- 
tends from  Long  Island,  or  more  properly  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  losing  itself  at  its  southwestern  termination  in  the  plain  of  the  Mississippi; 
this  last  is  a  portion  of  the  second  great  plain,  which  we  may  style  the  central  basin  of  the 
continent,  and  occupies  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole  surface  of  North  America. 
In  breadth  it  spreads  from  the  AlUghanies  to  tiie  Rocky  Mountain,  and  expands  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  widening  as  it  extends  northward,  until  it  reaches  the  Arctic  Sea  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  Over  the  whole  of  this  great  area  occur  no  mountain  chains,  nor  any  eleva- 
tions beyond  a  few  long  ranges  of  hills.  It  is  made  up  of  a  few  very  wide  and  regular 
slopes,  one  fh>m  the  Appalachians,  westward  to  the  Mississippi;  another,  more  extensive 
and  very  uniform,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward  to  the  same ;  and  a  third  from  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  most 
Btrikinff  feature  of  this  region  is  the  amazing  uniformity  of  the  whole  surface,  rmng  by  a 

Srfectly  regular  and  very  gentle  ascent  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
ississippi  and  the  lakes,  reaching  in  that  space  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  1()0U  or  1200 
feet,  and  rising  again  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  westward  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi  the  surface  is 
more  broken  into  hills,  and  embraces  the  most  fertile  territory  of  the  United  States.  Three 
or  four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  a  barren  desert  commences,  extending  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  covering  a  breadth  of  bKBtween  four  and  five  hundred  miles,  from  the 
Missouri  in  lat.  46°,  the  whole  way  bto  Mexico.  The  territory  from  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
■issippi,  north,  is  little  known  except  to  fur  traders  and  the  Indians,  but  is  always  described 
as  low,  level,  and  abounding  in  lakes. 

"Of  the  two  chief  mountain  belts  which  range  through  the  continent,  both  nearly  parallel 
to  the  adjacent  coasts,  the  Alleghany,  or  Appalachian,  is  by  far  the  least  considerable.  Tliis 
system  of  mouhtains  separates  the  central  plain  or  basin  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  plain 
next  the  Atlantic,  though  its  ridges  do  not  in  strictness  divide  the  rivers  which  severally 
water  the  two  slopes.  The  northern  and  southern  terminations  of  these  mountains  are  not 
well  defined ;  they  commence,  however,  in  Maine,  traverse  New  England  nearly  from  north 
to  south,  deviate  firom  the  sea  and  enter  New  York,  cross  Pennsylvania  in  a  broad  belt,  in- 
flecting first  to  the  west  and  then  again  to  the  south,  and  from  thence  'assume  a  more  deci- 
dedly southwestern  course,  penetrating  deeper  into  the  continent  as  they  traverse  Virginia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  into  Alabama.  Throughout  this  range,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  southern  portions,  they  are  marked  by  great  uniformity  of  structure,  an  obvious 
feature  losing  the  great  length  and  parallelism  of  tlie  chains,  and  the  uniform  level  outline 
of  their  summits.  Their  total  length  is  about  1200  miles,  and  the  zone  they  cover  about 
100  miles  broad,  two-thirds  of  which  is  computed  to  be  occupied  by  the  included  valleys. 
They  are  not  lofty,  rarely  exceeding  3000  feet,  and  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  yield  im- 
measurably to  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Mountains  which  traverse  the  opposite  side  of  the 
continent. 

A  comprehensive  geographical  work,  such  as  the  present  one  aims  to  be,  seems  an  appro- 
priate place  in  which  to  attempt  a  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  extensive  and  com- 
plicated system  of  mountains  which  traverse  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  We  have  used  indiscriminately  the  terms  Alleghany  and 
Appalachian,  thus  far,  to  designate  the  whole  series,  following  the  ordinary  loose  phrase- 
ology of  geographers;  but  we  here  propose  to  appropriate  each  of  those  names  to  a  separate 
group  of  these  mountains,  and  to  comprehend  the  entire  collection  under  the  general  title 
of  the  Atlantic  Series  of  mountains,  distinguishing  them  thus  from  the  Pacific  or  Chippe- 
wayan ranges.  The  several  subordinate  groups  of  thin  broad  belt  of  hills  and  mountains 
are  so  distinct,  both  in  their  Geographir  al  and  Geological  characteristics,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accurate  reference  some  subdivision  of  them  has  become  absolutely  indispensable. 
A  careful  contemplation  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the  United  States,  will  teach  the  tra- 
veller that  there  prevail  four  independent  mountain  groups,  crossing  the  country  in  the 
same  general  direction,  or  from  the  northeast  to  southwest,  each  obviously  separable  from 
the  others,  by  strongly  marked  external  features,  no  less  than  by  their  geology.  He  will 
Boon  see  the  propriety  of  classing  in  one  group  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  New  England 
with  their  prolongation,  the  Highlands  which  cross  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  and  pass 
through  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  of  mountains,  lying  chiefly  east  of  the 
Hudson  river,  I  propose  to  designate  as  the  Eastern  system  of  mountains.  Nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  southwestern  ranges  of  this  group,  or  with  the  belt  of  hills  called  the  High- 
lands, and  pursuing  the  same  general  southwest  course  from  Maryland  to  Alabama,  there 
extends  a  range  of  long,  swelling,  and  lofly  ridges,  the  great  central  axis  of  which  is  known 
in  Virginia  and  Tennessee  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  whole  line  of  mountains,  marking  the 
great  Kittatinny  or  Winchester  valley  as  uie  western  limit,  and  embracing  all  the  hills  of 
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the  Cotoctin,  and  Buflalo  mountain  range,  as  its  eastern  line,  we  shall  call,  for  the  sake  ot' 
retaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  names  now  current  in  the  country,  the  Blue  Ridge  ttfi- 
tern. 

The  Eastern  system  of  mountains  consists  almost  wholly  o{  primary  rocks,  chiefly  of  the 
stratified  class.  The  Blue  Ridge  system,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises,  so  far  as  research 
has  yet  gone,  no  rocks  of  genuine  primary  character,  but  fornutions  principally  of  tho  oldest 
non-fo88iiiferous  secondary  group,  or  such  as  formerly  would  have  claimed  the  name  transi- 
tion. 

Our  next  belt  of  mountains  we  designate  the  Appalachian  system,  using  a  title  conferred 
by  some  geographers  upon  the  whole  mountain  series  of  the  United  States.  The  Appala- 
chian belt  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  straight,  nearly  parallel  ridges,  of  very  steep  sides,  of 
TLMnarkably  level  outline  along  their  summits,  and  having  an  elevation  rarely  exceeding  2U00 
feet  above  their  included  valleys.  Commencing  west  of  the  Hudson  they  pursue  a  south- 
west course  parallel  to  the  Highlands,  as  fiir  as  these  extend,  and  beyond  that  parallel  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  system  as  far  as  Alabama.  In  width  they  are  enclosed  between  those  systems 
on  their  east,  and  the  true  Alleghany  ranges  on  their  west  Their  formations  belong  to  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  groups,  for  they  contain  no  rocks  as  recent  apparently  as  the  bituminous 
coal  series. 

To  tho  next  and  last  group  of  the  whole  belt  of  the  Atlantic  mountains,  and  lying  to  the  west 
and  northwest  of  the  Appalachians,  we  may  very  properly  affix  the  name  of  the  Alleghany 
system,  the  title  Alleghany  having  already  been  fastened  upon  one  of  the  chief  ranges  of  the 
group  in  Pennsylvania.  The  mountains  of  this  system  all  rise  from  an  elevated  table-land ; 
they  present  but  little  uniformity  in  their  course,  further  than  this,  that  where  they  have  the 
character  of  ridges,  the  general  direction  of  theso  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Appalachians,  or 
is  northeast  and  southwest.  They  seem  to  owe  their  configuration,  which  is  that  of  vast 
piles  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  rising  from  a  plain  intersect^  by  innumerable  deep  valleys 
of  denudation,  rather  to  causes  which  have  removed  portions  of  the  high  plateau  on  wliich 
these  mountains  stand,  than  to  direct  uplifling  forces,  such  as  have  unquestionably  acted  in 
the  more  convulsed  regions  of  thet  other  three  mountain  systems. 

The  elevated  plateau  of  the  Alleghany  system  is  cut  off,  rising  commonly  next  the  east, 
by  an  abrupt  escarpment,  which,  combined  with  the  deep  and  sudden  denudation  of  the  high 
plain  immediately  westward  of  this  eastern  termination,  confers  upon  this  portion  of  the  pla- 
teau of  the  Alleghany  the  character  of  a  broad,  irregular  mountam-rango  of  rather  uniform 
direction.  Some  of  the  parallel  mountain-ridges  west  of  this  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau, 
consist  of  very  obtuse,  gently  swelling,  anticlinal  axes,  but  more  commonly  they  are  true 
hills  of  denudation.  We  make  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Alleghany  system  to  embrace  the  so 
called  Alleghany  mountain  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Eastern  Front-ridge,  tho  Greenbriar  moun- 
tain, Great  Flat-top  mountain,  &c.  of  Virginia,  and  others  in  Tennessee.  The  mountain  called 
on  the  maps  the  Alleghany  mountain,  in  the  central  latitudes  of  Virginia,  is  a  member  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  while  further  south  in  Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina,  the  so  called 
Alleghany  is  the  main  Blue  Ridge  itself. 

"  The  Chippewayan  system  of  mountains,  the  Andes  of  North  America,  skirts  the  conti- 
nent on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  in  a  broad  belt  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  almost  to  the 
Arctic  Sea ;  its  extreme  northern  limit,  as  defined  by  Captain  Franklin,  being  &r  north  on 
the  Mackenzie's  River.  The  chains  within  this  zone  are  many  of  them  very  lofty,  their 
average  direction,  until  they  enter  Mexico,  being  nearly  north  and  south.  Within  the 
United  States  territory  they  rise  abruptly  from  the  sandy  plain  before  described,  in  longitude 
about  32i°  west  from  Washington;  and  from  that  meridian  nearly  the  whole  way  to  the 
ocean  the  region  is  mountainous,  with  elevated  sandy  plains,  and  volcanic  tracts  resembling 
those  of  Mexico.  The  summits  of  many  of  the  Chippewayan  chains  are  far  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  highest  points  being  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

"  When  we  regard  the  grandeur  of  the  dimensions  exhibited  in  these  several  divisions  of 
North  America,  the  extreme  regularity  prevailing  over  great  distances,  both  in  the  plains  and 
systems  of  mountains,  and  the  straightness  and  parallelism  of  these  to  its  long  coasts,  we  are 
prepared  to  look  for  a  proportionately  wide  range  and  uniformity  in  its  geological  features." 

The  great  plain  spoken  of  above  as  lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  which  in  the  southern  States  is  nearly  200  miles  in  breadth,  is  separated 
longitudinally,  nearly  through  its  whole  length  from  Massachusetts  to  Alabama,  into  two 
tracts  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other  as  respects  both  their  geographical  and  geological 
features.  The  boundary  which  divides  them  is  the  eastern  edge  of  a  low  undulating  line  of 
primary  rocks,  which,  forming  the  termination  of  the  upper  or  rocky  tract,  separates  it  from 
the  lower,  flat,  and  sandy  plain,  with  all  the  features  of  having  been  at  one  time  the  line  o  ' 
coast.  From  New  Jersey  to  North  Carolina  this  boundary,  beginning  the  rocky  country, 
presents  a  well-marked  barrier  to  the  tide  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  cross  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea. 

"  The  rivers  descend  from  the  mountains  over  the  western  tract,  precipitate  themselves 
over  the  rocky  boundary  mentioned,  either  in  Mia  or  long  rapids,  and  emerge  into  the  tidr; 
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levsl  to  aMume  at  once  a  totally  new  ohanuster.  South  of  North  Carolina  this  line  of  pri. 
mary  rocks  leavea  the  tide  and  retires  much  nearer  to  the  mountains,  though  it  still  preserve* 
its  i^eneral  features,  separating  tlie  rolling  and  pictureiique  region  of  the  older  rocks  from  the 
tertiary  plains  next  the  ocean ;  and  though  its  base  is  not  any  longer  laved  by  the  tide,  as  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  it  still  produces  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  scuthern 
rivers  which  cross  it  Ranging  for  so  very  great  a  distance  with  a  remarkable  uniturinity 
of  outline  and  height,  on  an  average  between  UOO  and  400  feet  above  the  tide,  it  constitutes 
as  admirable  a  geographical  limit  as  it  does  a  commercial  one.  Nearly  all  the  chief  cities 
of  tlie  Atlantic  Stales  have  arisen  upon  this  boundary,  fh>m  the  obvious  motive  of  seeking  the 
head  of  navigation;  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  geological  causes  in  distributing 
population  and  deciding  the  political  relations  of  an  extensive  country.  Below  this  boundary 
the  aspect  of  the  region  is  low  and  monotonous,  the  general  average  elevation  of  the  plain 
probably  not  exceeding  100  feet.  Its  general  width  through  the  Mradle  and  Southern  Stales 
u  from  100  to  150  mUes." 

This  lower  level  region  next  the  sea,  I  shall  refer  to  by  th*  title  of  the  Atlantic  Plain  of 
the  United  States,  while  the  district  commencing  with  the  abrupt  rocky  limit  on  its  west, 
and  which  extends  gently  upwards  to  tlie  base  of  the  mountains,  may  vei^  fitly  be  styled  the 
Atlantic  Slope,  a  name  proposed  by  Darby  for  the  whole  region  between  the  mountains  and 
the  ocean. 

"  The  surface  is  everywhere  scooped  down  from  the  general  level  to  that  of  the  tide,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  valleys  and  ravines,  the  larger  of  which  receive  innumerable  inlets  and  creeks, 
while  the  smaller  contain  marshes  and  alluvial  meadows.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  barrier 
of  primary  rocks  forming  the  western  limits  of  this  plain  forcibly  suggests  the  idea  that  at  a 
rather  lower  level  they  once  formed  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  that  they  exposed  a  long  line  of 
clifls  and  hills  of  gneiss  to  the  fury  of  the  ocean:  a  survey  of  the  plain  just  described  as 
strongly  suggests  the  idea  that  all  of  it  has  been  lifted  from  neneath  the  waves  by  a  submo 
rine  force,  and  its  surface  cut  into  the  valleys  and  troughs  which  it  presents,  by  the  retreat 
of  the  upheaved  waters.  The  submarine  origin  of  all  this  tract  will  be  made  apparent  in 
treating  of  its  geology ;  but  in  reference  to  its  valleys,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  it  has 
no  doubt  been  torn  by  more  than  one  denuding  wave,  in  as  much  as  the  great  current  which 
has  evidently  rushed  over  otlier  portions  of  the  continent  has  also  passed  across  this  tract, 
and  strewed  it  as  we  see  with  diluvium.  How  many  such  denudations  of  the  strata  have 
operated  to  form  the  present  broad  valleys  of  ita  enormous  rivers,  or  how  much  of  the  exca> 
vation  has  been  due  to  the  continued  action  of  the  rivers  themselves,  we  have,  so  far  at  least, 
no  sufficient  data  to  form  a  decision. 

"  The  extensive  denudation  of  the  surface  of  this  plain  will  be  found  highly  fiivoaruble  to 
the  accurate  development  of  its  geology.  It  is  from  this  and  the  accessible  nature  of  its 
rivers  that  we  already  know  more  of  its  strata,  and  eripecially  of  its  organic  remains,  than 
we  do  of  any  otlier  district  of  the  country.  Its  horizontal  strata  are  in  many  places  adinira> 
biy  exposed  in  the  vertical  banks  of  the  rivers,  oilen  through  many  miles'  extent ;  and  the 
mass  of  appropriate  fossils  thus  procured  is  already  far  from  insignificant  This  plain,  widen- 
ing in  its  range  to  the  southwest,  bends  round  the  southern  termination  of  the  mountains  in 
Alabama,  and  expands  itself  into  the  great  central  plain  or  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
tract  in  question  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  the  newer  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions hitherto  investigated  upon  this  continent ;  though,  notwithstanding  the  great  area  it 
covers  from  Lung  Island  to  Florida,  it  may  yet  be  found  to  constitute  but  a  small  section  of 
the  whole  range  of  those  deposits,  when  we  shall,  on  some  fiiture  day,  have  explored  in 
detail  the  vast  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

"  The  ledge  of  primary  rocks  bounding  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  secondary  deposits  of 
the  Atlantic  plain,  may  be  delineated  by  commencing  at  the  city  of  New  York,  and  tracing 
a  line  marked  out  by  the  falls  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  from  that  point  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  thus  marked  in  the  falls  of  the  Passaic  at  Paterson,  in  the  Raritan  near  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  Millstone  near  Princeton,  in  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadel- 
phia, the  Brandy  wine  near  Wilmington,  the  Patapsco  near  Baltimore,  the  Potomac  at  George- 
town, the  Rappahannock  near  Fredericksburg,  James  River  at  Richmond,  Munford  Falls  on 
the  Roanoke,  the  Neuse  at  Sraithfield,  Cape  Fear  River  at  Averysboro,  the  Pedce  near 
Rockingham,  the  Wateree  near  Camden,  the  Congaree  at  Columbia  or  the  Falls  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Saluda  and  Brood  Rivers,  the  Savannah  at  Augusta,  the  Oconee  at  Milledf|;cville, 
the  Ocmulgee  at  Macon,  Flint  River  at  Fort  Lawrence,  the  Chattahoochee  at  Fort  Mitchell, 
&c.,  deviating  thence  northwest  through  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Towards  the  southern 
termination  of  this  rocky  ledge,  in  Alal^ma  for  instance,  it  does  not  consist,  as  it  generally 
does  elsewhere,  of  gneiss,  but  is  formed  of  the  ancient  sand-stone  and  lime-stone  of  the  Alio- 
ghanies.  It  everywhere,  however,  appears  as  a  natural  line  of  division,  of  great  length  and 
uniformity,  separating  two  tracts  of  very  dissimilar  geological  age  and  features.  The  upper 
tract  which  I  have  called  the  Atlantic  slope,  possesses  a  very  variable  width ;  it  is  narrow 
In  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  where  the  mountains  approach  the  coast  and 
narrow  also  in  Alabama,  where  they  approach  the  plains  occupied  by  the  cretaceous  rocks 
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of  the  south,  but  is  much  expanded  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Here  it  haa  a  breadth  of 
ibout  t2(IU  milea,  ascending  from  the  tide  in  an  undulating  hilly  surfkce,  to  a  mean  elevation 
of  p«>rhap8  5()0  or  600  tiset  near  the  mountains.  As  it  approachoa  these  its  hill*  swi^ll  into 
bolder  dimensions  until  we  gain  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  or  (irrt  chain  of  mountains. 
It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  older  sedimentary  and  stratified  primary  rocks.  This 
fine  hill  tract  exhibits  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  its  ridges  and  vaMeys,  running 
very  gcncrallv  northwest  and  southeast,  or  parallel  with  the  mountains.  The  ridges,  though 
D«it  high,  are  long,  and  the  fertile  intervening  valleys  very  extensive.  It  embraces  a  variety 
of  tine  soils,  and  an  immense  water-power  in  its  rivers  and  running  streams." 

»■'  -     .-'  f     -,,,  ■  ■*'-"'fa 
OBOUWY. 

•  I    . 

Having  now  offered  such  observations  upon  the  physical  geography  of  the  more  interest* 
ing  sections  of  the  United  States  as  were  essential  to  the  plan  of  the  present  brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  geology,  we  shall  enter  at  once  upon  our  proposed  sketch,  describing  the  seve- 
n\  regions  of  the  country  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  the  formations  they  contain,  and  pass- 
ing I'ruin  those  of  more  recent  origin,  successively  to  those  more  ancient  in  the  series. 

Betbro  entering  upon  details  relating  to  strata  of  tertiary,  secondary,  or  primary  dates, 
we  hIiuII  oiler  some  facts  respecting  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  existing  order 
^  things,  especially  in  reference  to  the  extinct  mammalia  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
country,  Thev  constitute  the  link  which  unites  the  present  with  the  remote  post,  and  mark 
an  era  when  the  region  of  the  United  States  had  almost  ceased  to  be  visited  by  tiie  violent 
revolutions  of  the  surface  which  developed  from  the  deep  the  pre-existing  tertiary  and 
Kcundury  rocks. 

"Fossil  Mammalia  of  the  United  States. — The  extinct  species  of  the  higher  orders  of 
animals  found  fossil  in  the  United  States  are  Mastodon  giganteum,  Elephas  primigKniutf 
another  Elephant  (a  tooth  only  being  known,  differing  considerably  from  the  tooth  of  either 
the  living  or  fossil  species).  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Bos  bomhtfroru,  Bos  Pallaaii,  Bob 
lalifroHS,  Cervus  americanus,  or  fossil  Elk  of  Wistar,  and  Walrus. 

"Of  living  species  also  found  fossil,  we  may  enumerate  the  Horse,  the  Bison,  and  three 
or  tour  species  of  Deer.  The  situations  in  which  these  have  been  found  have  been  either 
very  recent  undisturbed  alluvial  bogs,  or  r\  slightly  disturbed  marshy  deposit  like  Big  Bone 
Lick,  neither  of  them  covered  by  the  general  diluvium ;  thirdly,  boggy  beds  containing  lig« 
nite  rcferrible  to  an  ancient  alluvium,  covered  by  diluvial  sand  and  gravel ;  and  lastly,  the 
floors  of  caves,  buried  to  a  very  small  depth  with  earth  not  described. 

"The  largest  collections  of  bone-remains  occur  in  boggy  grounds  called  Licks,  affording 
salt,  m  quest  of  which  the  herbivorous  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  enter  the  marshy  fipot 
and  are  sometimes  mired.  The  most  noted  of  these  deposits  is  Big  Bt>ne  Lick  in  Kentucky, 
occupying  the  bottom  of  a  boggy  valley  kept  wet  by  a  number  of  salt-springs,  which  rise 
over  a  surface  of  several  acres.  The  spot  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cooper :  '  The  substra- 
tum of  the  country  is  a  fossiliferous  limestone.  At  the  Lick  the  valley  is  filled  up  to  the 
depth  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet  with  unconsolidated  beds  of  earth  of  variori-  kinds.  The 
uppermost  of  these  is  a  light  yellow  clay,  which  apparently  is  no  more  than  .til  brought 
down  from  the  high  grounds  by  rains  and  land-floods.  In  this  yellow  earth  ais  l  und,  along 
the  water-courses  at  various  depths,  the  bones  of  Buffaloes  (Bison)  and  other  modern  ani- 
mals, many  broken,  but  often  quite  entire.  Beneath  this  is  anotlicr  thinner  layer  of  a  dif^ 
ferent  soil,  bearing  the  appearance  of  having  tien  formerly  the  bottom  of  a  marsh.  It  is 
more  gravelly,  darker  coloured,  softer,  and  contains  remains  of  reedy  plants,  smaller  than 
the  cane  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  with  fresh-water  Mollusca.  In  this  layer, 
and  sometimes  partially  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  blue  clay,  very  compact  and  tenacious, 
are  deposited  the  bones  of  extinct  species.'  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  at  the  pains  to  compute, 
from  the  teeth  and  other  parts  known  to  have  been  removed  from  Big  Bone  Lick,  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  requisite  to  furnish  the  specimens  already  carried  off: 

Mastodon  maximus 100  individuals, 

EUphas  primigenius 20      ;.   i      •  -i 

Megalonyx  Jeffersonii 1  — ^     ,-      , 

Bos  bomhifrons 2  — —     ■'■'  '  ,                                 ,   ■; 

Bos  I'allasii 1  — — 

Ctrtms  Ammcanus 2  — 

and  it  is  probable  that  some  still  remain  behind. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  Horse  ought  to  be  added  to  this  list  of  animals  once  indigenous  to 
America.  During  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  great  bones  were  either  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  so  near  it  as  to  be  obtained  with  very  little  labour. 

"  The  next  most  important  kind  of  locality  in  which  such  remains  are  often  found,  is  sim- 
ily  a  soft  bog  or  meadow,  where  most,  of  the  finest  specimens  known  in  this  country  have 

en  obtained     As  an  example  of  the  common  condition  in  which  the  Mastodon  is  found,  I 
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may  dewribe  the  litiMtion  of  one  diiinlarred  in  1824  near  the  lea-ooait  of  New  Jeriey, 
three  milea  flrom  Lon||[branch.  'The  proprietor  of  the  fknn,  walking  over  a  reclaimed 
marBh,  obaerved  iomething  projecting  through  tho  turf,  which  he  itruck  with  his  foot,  and 
found  to  be  a  grinder  tooUi.  Two  other  teeth,  nme  pieces  of  the  ikull,  the  spine,  the 
humoral,  and  other  bonea,  were  afterwarda  found.  The  soil  around  was  a  soft  dark  peat, 
flill  of  vegetable  fibres.  Though  the  skull  and  many  other  bones  hod  been  removed  bttfore 
Memrs.  Cooper,  Dukay,  and  Van  Ronsselaer,  examined  the  spot  they  were  able  to  behold 
the  vertebral  column  with  all  the  joints,  tho  ribs  articulated  to  th  *■  « in  their  natuial 

position,  about  oight  or  ten  inches  below  the  surface.  The  sea),  jd  both  rested  upon  the 
neads  of  the  humeri,  and  these,  as  in  life,  in  a  vertical  position  upon  the  hones  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  right  fore-arm  inclined  a  little  backwards,  and  the  f(x>t  immediately  below  was  a 
litilo  in  advance  of  the  other,  in  the  attitude  of  walking.  Ten  inches  below  the  surface 
was  the  sacrum,  with  the  pelvis  united  though  decayed.  The  femora  were  close  by,  but  lay 
in  a  position  nearly  horizontal,  the  right  less  than  the  left,  and  both  at  right  angles  with  the 
spine.  Both  tibie,  each  with  its  fibula,  stood  nearly  erect  in  their  natilral  place  beneath  the 
femora,  and  below  them  were  the  bones  of  the  hinder  feet  in  their  places :  no  caudal  verto> 
bre  were  seen.  The  marsh  had  been  drained  for  three  years,  and  the  surfhce  had  in  conse- 
quence been  lowered  about  two  feet,  producing,  it  has  been  conjectured,  the  dislocated  atti- 
tude of  the  thigh-bones.  Beneath  the  peaty  1^  a  sandy  stratum  was  seen,  and  all  the  feet 
were  noticed  to  be  standing  upon  the  top  of  this  floor  of  the  bog." 

"  I  have  already  described  the  nature  of  the  beds  in  which  the  antediluvian  Mastodon  tooth 
was  found  at  Fort  M'Henry  near  Baltimore ;  and  concerning  the  bed  in  which  the  cave  spe- 
cimens, the  Megalonyx,  &c.,  have  been  buried,  I  have  no  information  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  offer. 

"Localitiea  ofFoitil  Mammalia. — Elkpbab  pbimiobnivs  :  Big  Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  the 
teeth  especially  in  great  numbers.  Biggin  Swamp,  in  South  Carolina,  teeth  eight  or  nine 
feet  below  the  surface.  (Drayton.)  Kentucky  has  furnished  the  greatest  number  of  teeth, 
but  South  Carolina  the  largest  collection  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  (Godman.)  Mon- 
mouth  County,  New  Jersey.  (Mitchell.)  Opelouaaa,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  bones  and 
teeth  in  recent  alluvium.  (See  Durald  in  Ann.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  55.,  also  Darby  in 
Mitchell's  translation  of  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth.)  Stone  in  Carolina,  teeth.  (Gates- 
by.)  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  a  grinder,  differing  considerably  from  the  tooth 
either  of  the  living  or  fossil  species,  in  stiff  blue  clay  by  the  side  of  a  marsh. 

"  Mastodon  maximvs  :  Big  Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  in  a  dark-coloured  marsh,  the  upper 
stratum  somewhat  gravelly,  the  substratum  a  blue  tenacious  clay,  both  imbedding  bones; 
over  all  a  light  yellow  soil,  brought  apparently  from  the  adjacent  high  grounds:  all  the 
larger  bones  broken  as  if  by  violent  action  (Cooper). 

"  The  remains  of  Mastodon  are  found  indeed  in  nearly  all  the  We«(em  States  in  bogs  and 
sofl  meadows  uncovered  by  any  diluvial  stratum.  White  River,  Indiana,  upper  jaw  and 
teeth.  (Mitchell.)  The  marshes  and  bogs  near  the  Wallkill,  west  of  the  Hudson,  New  York. 
This  vicinity  yielded  the  first  and  finest  skeleton  yet  procured,  viz.  the  magnificent  specimen 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  (Peale.)  Also  on  the  North  Holston,  a  branch  of  the  Tennes- 
see river.     Carolina,  bones,  &c.,  in  a  morass  like  the  rest.  (JcflTerson's  Notes  on  Virginia.) 

"  Again,  in  Wythe  County,  Virginia,  at  five  feet  below  the  surface,  near  a  salt-lick,  a  large 
number  of  bones,  almost  an  entire  skeleton,  was  found,  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
mass  of  triturated  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  enveloped  in  a  sac,  supposed  to  be  the  stomach,  not 
however  correctly.  (See  Godman's  Nat.  History.)  Chester,  Orange  County,  New  York,  in 
a  peat  bog,  four  feet  beneath  the  surface,  many  fine  fragments.  (Mitchell.)  On  the  York 
River  some  fine  members  of  a  skeleton  were  fbund,  in  marsh  mud,  surrounded  by  roots  of 
cypress  trees.  (Madison,  Medical  Repository.)  On  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  near  Long- 
branch,  in  a  bog,  almost  an  entir>!  skeleton,  in  the  natural  erect  posture,  the  head  hardly 
below  the  surface.  (Cooper's  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum.)  In  Rockland  County, 
New  York,  grinders  three  feet  deep  in  mud.  (Mitchell.)  Near  Baltimore,  at  Fort  M'Henry, 
in  digging  a  well  in  the  Star  Fort,  in  a  stratum  of  marsh  mud,  nearly  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface,  under  a  layer  of  diluvium.  (Haydcn's  Oeol.  Essays.)  Remains  of  Mastodon  abound 
at  the  Salines  (Licks)  of  Great  Osage  River  to  as  great  an  extent,  it  is  said,  as  at  Big  Bone 
Lick,  or  around  the  Wallkill.  (Godman.) 

"  Meoatherium.  Fragments  of  at  least  two  skeletons  in  recent  marsh,  Skidaway  Island, 
Georgia.  (Cooper.) 

"  MEOAiiONYX.  A  fragment  of  an  arm  or  thigh-bone,  a  complete  radius,  an  ulna,  three 
phalangal  claw-bones,  and  some  bones  of  the  feet,  found  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  floor  of  a  cavern  in  Green  Briar  County,  Virginia.  (Godman.)  Big  Bone  Lick  has 
furnished  a  large  humerus,  a  metacarpal  bone,  a  right  lower  maxillary  bone  with  four  teeth, 
a  detached  molar  tooth  in  good  preservation,  a  clavicle,  a  tibia  of  the  right  side.  (Cooper.) 
Megalonyx  bones  have  also  been  found  in  White  Cave,  Kentucky. 

"  Bos  BOHBiFRONs:  two  heads  at  Big  Bone  Lick.  (Harlan's  Fauna  Americana;  Wistar's 
Trans.  American  Phil.  Society.)    Bos  PAiii^sii,  Dekay :  a  head,  Big  Bone  Lick,  also 
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Stw  Madrid,  on  the  MiMinippi,— cloaely  retemblM  Bo$  motehatui,    Bm  LATirRoiia  (Har< 
Un):  a  portion  of  a  akull,  ten  milea  flum  Big  Bone  Lick:  Cuvier  alliea  it  to  the  Boi  Urua 

of  Kiirope. 

"CRRVua  AMKRioANva  (Foaail  Elk):  two  imperfect  akullii,  Biff  Bone  Lick  (Cooper).  Hoaai: 
Uifi  Hone  Lick  (Cooper),  New  Jerney  (Mitcholl).  The  existence  of  the  Ilorso  previoii*  to 
the  occupancy  of  thia  country  by  the  Europoanii,  ia  not  well  eatabliahed  by  the  occurrence 
of  iu  remains,  thoui|^h  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion.  Wauidi  :  anterior  portion 
of  the  cranium,  foeail,  from  Aceomao  County,  Virginia.  Not  known  whether  it  belongfs  to 
the  living  species.  This  animal  has  not  been  aeen  on  the  American  coast  south  of  lat.  47°. 
{Annah  of  the  New  York  iMceum,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

"It  was  suggested,  first,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Vanuxem,  that  all  the  bone*  of  the  Mammoth 
ami  other  extinct  quadrupeds  of  this  country  yet  found,  have  been  in  either  the  ancient  or 
mwlRrii  alluvium.  Some  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  them  exclusively  to  the  catastroplie 
wliicli  has  strewed  the  surfkce  of  this  continent  with  transported  blocks  and  gravel,  or  have 
lupiMMud,  in  other  words,  that  the  races  perished  by  that  diluvial  action  which  I  have  before 
ihu^vn  to  have  occurred,  after  the  period  of  the  ancient  alluvium,  and  prior  to  the  recent 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  neglect  which  has  been  iiithorto  evinced  in  recording  the  geo* 
logical  situation  of  the  interesting  organic  remains  of  the  extinct  Mammalia  of  this  country, 
iufflcient  information  has  been  collected  to  enable  us  to  reason,  I  think  with  some  certainty, 
concerning  the  date  of  their  disappearance. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  remains  of  extinct  Mammalia 
under  two  entirely  dissimilar  situations.  In  one  case,  as  in  the  Mastodon  tooth  discovered 
near  Baltimore,  the  fossil  occurs  in  an  ancient  bog,  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  sand  and  dilu- 
vium. This  is  one  of  the  deposits  which  I  have  called  ancient  alluvium,  and  which  seems 
to  belong  to  some  era  of  the  tertiary  period,  but  what  precise  epoch  is  at  present  quite 
uncertain.  Another  set,  apparently  consisting  of  the  very  same  species,  occurs  in  the  modt 
recent  class  of  bogs  and  marshes,  buried  to  a  very  slight  depth  beneath  the  surface.  The 
latter  is  the  situation  in  which  by  far  the  largest  number  of  Mastodon,  Elephant,  and  other 
bones  have  been  found.  These  newer  bogs  or  marshes  are  in  no  case  seen  to  be  covered  by 
any  diluvial  matter,  but  appear,  on  the  contrary,  from  their  low  level  and  their  wet  state, 
being  often  traversed  by  streams,  to  have  experienced  little  or  no  change  since  the  foaail 
relics  were  originally  entombed  in  them.  In  the  regions  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  most  of 
these  remains  occur  in  spots  which  are  called  Salt  Licks ;  these  are  meadows  and  swampy 
grounds  where  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  inipregnated  with  hnuriate  of  soda, 
^om  the  springs  which  empty  themselves  from  the  muriatiferous  sand-stones  which  abound 
in  the  Western  States.  Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  is  an  example  of  one  of  these.  Here 
have  been  found  not  only  vast  numbers  of  the  fossil  bones  of  tho  extinct  races,  but  quanti- 
ties almost  as  great  of  the  Buffalo,  besides  many  of  two  or  three  species  of  Deer,  now,  like 
the  Buffalo,  indigenous  to  the  countiy.  This,  therefore,  would  appear  to  have  been  resorted 
to  not  only  in  modern  times  by  the  living  races,  but  more  anciently  by  animals  now  extinct, 
for  the  salt,  and  it  may  be  for  the  food  and  pleasant  coolness  produced  by  the  marsh.  Our 
travellers  to  the  western  regions,  where  the  Buf&lo  or  Bison  now  ranges,  have  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  these  animals  entrapped  and  perishing  in  these  licks  and  swamps;  and 
it  seems  evident  that  the  Mastodon  and  Elephant  of  former  times,  from  their  huge  size  and 
unwieldy  forms,  must  have  been  equally  exposed  to  the  same  fate.  Granting  such  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  which  has  bur  eti  these  races,  we  see  at  once  why  such  remains  are 
found  onlv  m  meadows  or  soft  places,  why  they  occur  at  such  smoll  depths,  and  why  in  so 
nnany  cases  the  head  has  been  seen  resting  nearly  on  the  surface  of  the  marsh ;  the  cranium  - 
universally  decayed ;  and  the  skeleton  either  in  its  natural  erect  position,  or  the  ponderous 
bones  below,  and  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  above.  (See  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,  vol. 
i.  p.  Uri.,  also  Ossemens  Fosailes,  2<1  edit.  tom.  i.  pp.  217,  222.) 

"The  state  of  perfect  preservation  in  which  so  many  of  these  bones  are  found,  is  another 
ir^ument  that  the  animals  have  perished  by  such  a  cause,  and  not  by  any  violent  catastrophe. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  a  pair  of  magnificent  tusks  of  the  Mastodon, 
so  little  acted  on  by  time,  that  the  beholder  almost  fancies  he  sees  the  marks  and  scratches 
on  the  enamel  which  it  received  in  the  living  stale.  These  beautiful  remains  were  found 
by  a  countryman  in  Ohio  when  digging  an  ordinary  ditch  in  his  meadow,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  lies  near,  and  at  very  little  depth.  From  all  the  facts 
bfjfore  me,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  that  the  extinct  gigantic  animals  of 
this  continent,  the  Mastodon,  Elephant,  Megalonyx,  Megatherium,  fossil  Bos,  and  fossil  Cer 
VHs  lived  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  that  some  of  them  were  in  existence 
as  long  ago  as  the  era  anterior  to  that  which  covered  the  greatest  part  of  this  continent 
with  diluvium. 

"  Two  interesting  conclusions  seem  here  naturally  to  suggest  themselves :  first,  that  the 
diluvinl  catastrophe,  whatsoever  it  may  have  been,  could  not  have  introduced  any  very 
material  change  of  climate  or  condition  upon  the  continent,  or  we  should  have  beheld  the 
nces  sooner  extinguished ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  physical  featwrea  of  the  Rurface  were  the 
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nimt  or  very  nmrly  the  «ine  when  the  Mutoilon  live«l  u  now ;  w  that  hia  extinction  neonn 
aeithor  trncenblu  to  violent  revulutiomt,  no  caliod,  nor  to  any  decided  ohnnKe  of  cliinntn; 
which,  m>einK  that  no  apprncinbln  chanvo  of  phyiiical  (tiHiffrnphy  ha*  taicnn  place  itinct>  Iii« 
dny,  uu^rht  tu  remain  the  nnio  now  a»  when  he  tbrnierly  ■talked  through  the  cuntintMil,  nrid 
periahed  in  the  oamo  moroMea  which  at  thia  day  entrap  and  bury  leoa  i;i|fantic  living 
mcuN  of  animals. 

"  It  may  seem  at  variance  with  what  I  have  here  advanced  of  the  recent  and  trnminil 
extinction  of  tlieoe  aniinaU,  that  in  the  enormous  accumulation  of  their  relica  at  Oi^  Ikinit 
Lick,  tho  bo|rt(y  "K^tter  should  be  foumi  partially  Ailed  with  ifravel,  and  the  larger  Inuioi 
utiivuraally  tVacturod.  However,  the  Hmall  amount  of  gravel  de«crit>cd  as  mingling  with  the 
peaty  uiaaa,  aoema  hardly  to  imply  that  thia  apot  was  viaited  at  thia  time  by  any  violent 
action,  Huch  aa  covered  the  adjoining  hilla  witn  their  bouldera  ami  gravel ;  ao  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  moat  inclined  to  explain  the  fractured  condition  of  the  jawa,  femora,  die,  liy  the 
eonatuiit  treading  and  floundering  of  the  huge  animala  over  the  akoletona  of  their  anci'MturN." 

Tertiary  Fitrmatiom. — I'rocuoding  now  to  tho  toitinry  group  of  strata,  we  ahali  nim  at 
presentiug  a  brief  account  flrat  of  their  range  and  next  of  Uieir  more  striking  goulo)(ical 
relationa  and  characters. 

"  The  tertiary  formations  yet  known  (n  us,  are  conflned  almost  exclusively  to  the  Atlantic 
Plain  of  tho  United  Btatca,  and  to  tho  aoiithcrn  port  of  tho  great  central  valley  or  biiNin  uf 
tho  M iwiHsippi.  Tho  lines  along  which  these  furmationa  have  been  traced  in  the  valley  of 
the  west  are  few  and  tar  apart,  ao  that  our  preaent  aurvoy  ia  chiefly  conflned  to  the  tiiio 
water  plain  along  tho  Atlantic. 

"The  northern  limit  of  the  tertiary  formations,  aa  far  aa  at  preaent  unequivocally  OHcer- 
tained,  ia  in  the  aoutheostorn  corner  of  New  Jersey,  adjacent  to  tho  Delaware  Bay.  litre 
it  appears  tu  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lying  near  tho  waters  of  Htow  Crcuk 
in  Cumberland  county.  From  that  point  it  is  believed  to  extend  almost  continuously  tliruugh 
tho  eastern  portions  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  interrupted 

Satchcs  still  further  south  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  into 
iOuiHiana  and  the  southern  territory  west  of  the  Miasissippi  river.  Adopting  tho  iiiniicm 
improved  nomenclature  of  Lyell,  wo  And  in  the  region  hero  mentioned,  formations  which 
fairly  belong  to  all  the  four  periods  into  which  that  eminent  geologist  has  divided  tliu  ter< 
tiary  deposits  of  Europe.  Tho  number  of  well  characterised  species  of  shells  in  the  Ame- 
rican tertiary  strata  ia  ampiv  sufficient  to  enable  ua  following  the  principles  of  Lyell'a  cltusi> 
ficution  tu  determine  their  degree  of  identity  with  the  shells  of  the  present  day  which  inha- 
bit the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  From  this  comparison  it  has  been  shown  that 
deposits  of  the  newer  and  older  pleiocene,  meiocene  and  eocene  periods  all  occur.  BuKin- 
ning  with  the  most  recent,  we  And  flrat — 

The  Newer  Pleiocene. — Mr.  Conrad,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  of  go 
very  modern  a  formation  in  the  United  States,  thus  describes  the  onlv  newer  pleiocene  bcdi 

iet  truly  ascertained.  They  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river  in  Ht. 
lary's  county,  Maryland. 
"  About  three  miles  north  of  the  low  sandy  point  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  tho  peninsula,  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  fitleen  feet  ut  its 
highest  point :  the  fossils  aro  visible  in  this  bank  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
inferior  stratum  is  a  lead-coloured  clay,  containing  vast  numbers  of  the  Maclra  lateralis  of 
Say,  which  in  many  instances  appear  in  nearly  vertical  veins,  as  though  they  had  fallen  into 
fissures.  The  Pholaf  coatata  is  also  numerous,  and  each  individual  remains  in  the  poBilion 
in  which  the  living  shell  is  usually  buried  in  the  sand  or  mud ;  that  ia,  vertical,  with  the 
■hort  side  pointing  downwards :  they  are  so  fragile,  that  they  can  rarely  be  token  entire 
fVom  the  matrix.  Upon  this  stratum  of  clay,  in  a  matrix  of  sand,  lies  a  bed  of  the  Oslna 
virginica,  in  some  places  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  is  nearly  horizontal ;  in  some  plnccs  at 
least  ei^ht  or  ten,  and  in  others  not  more  than  four  feet  abovo  high-water  mark.  Tiic  dilu- 
vium above  exhibits  a  vein  of  small  pebbles,  traversing  it  horizontally,  and  at  a  diHtiiiice 
resembling  a  stratum  of  shells.  Not  only  are  the  fossils  in  this  locality  the  same  as  cxixting 
species,  but  in  some  instances  they  retain  their  colour;  a  circumstance  common  to  the  later 
deposits  of  Europe.  The  distance  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  about 
ferty-flvc  miles,  but  it  ia  at  least  one  hundred  by  the  course  of  the  bay.  It  will  be  observed, 
tliat  nearly  all  the  shells  are  knqwn  to  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  United  States  at  the  precent 
time :  those  of  them  which  are  now  only  known  in  the  fossil  state  are  extremely  rare,  or  of 
minute  dimensions."  (Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.) 

Geoffraphical  Range  of  the  Older  Pleiocene  and  Meiocene  Formations. — "Commencing 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Jersey,  these  tertiary  beds  show  themselves  in  a  wide, 
and  at  present  an  undefined  belt,  contiguously  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  in  the  southern  part  of  which  lost  State,  and  in  part  of  South  Carolina, 
tliey  only  occur  in  interrupted  patches,  thinning  out  and  disappearing  altogether  afler  reach- 
ing the  Santee  River  in  South  Carolina."  There  ia  but  little  reason  for  believing  that  norlii 
of  North  Carolina  any  portions  of  the  tertiary  formations  are  to  be  met  with,  which  atrictly 
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^fur  thuntMlvM  to  tht  older  pUiooune  ptriod.  In  New  Jorioy,  Maryland,  and  Vir|;inia, 
th«  prtipnrtiun  of  recent  to  extinct  apcciea  ainonf;  the  foMtiU  hilliortu  dittcovorixl,  dtiuM  not  in 
the  avurii^o  exceed  StU  and  !M  per  cunt.,  which,  tliorufuro,  plucua  their  origin  in  Uio  iiiviu- 
confl  era. 

The  principal  maaa  of  the  tertiary  in  Ntiw  Jeney  is  in  Cumberland  County,  upon  Htow 
creek.  Of  the  amall  collection  of  »M\»  hitherto  found  there,  twelve  Hpecioa  arn  extinct  to 
ooe  recent,  which  Curniahea  a  proportion  that  it'  at  all  correct  will  mark  tlie  dopoait  to  b« 
of  the  meioGiuio  period. 

In  Delaware,  aiinilar  meiooene  foaaila  have  been  neon,  eipecially  near  CantwoU'a  Bridge, 
but  to  what  extent  the  formation  provaila  i*  yet  unknown. 

In  Maryland,  moiocono  utrata  occupy  nearlv  the  witole  of  the  country  upon  both  aidna  of 
the  Churapuake,  aouth  of  a  lino  through  Cecil  County  to  the  I'otoinac,  u  littlo  below  Wuiili< 
ington  City. 

Ill  Virffinia,  thoy  prevail  over  the  entire  oaatem  aoction  of  the  State,  flrom  the  Ocean  to 
wiiliiM  B  tew  milca  or  the  ed^  of  the  primary  rocka,  which  bound  the  Atlantic  plain.  The 
avt'rai;r!  breadth  of  the  depoait  horo  ia  about  aixty  milea. 

iSorth  (Carolina  appoara  U>  contain  both  tho  older  pleioceno  and  meiucene  strata,  but  the 
preciw)  rantfe  of  the  tertiary  acruwt  that  Htate  ii  not  MtiHiiictorily  aicortaincd.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Newburn  nearly  two-thirda  of  tho  fo«Hil  iihulla  are  of  apociea  at  present  in  exiat« 
etice;  thin  denotes  an  origin  during  the  older  ploiociMiu  (mriod. 

In  South  Carolina  neither  tho  ploiocene  nor  meioceno  has  been  met  with  south  of  Vance'a 
Frrry  mi  the  Santuo  River,  nor  do  they  appoar  to  exist  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  MiMsiiMippi. 
"From  Now  Jersey  to  North  Carolina,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  greater  part 
of  tho  tertiary  tract  now  spoken  of  will  tbrnish  even  a  less  proportion  of  living  species  than 
one-fifth,  while  the  tertiary  beds  in  North  Carolina  contain  nearly  two-thirdt  recent  species 
The  former  is  therefore  clearly  a  moiocono  region,  whilo  a  portion  at  least  of  the  latter  is  o. 
older  pleiocone  date.  The  total  number  of  apecies  of  shells  collected  from  tho  meioceno  ia 
upwards  of  2(M),  about  40  only  being  living  sliclis,  all  inhabitants  of  tho  adjacent  coast.  The 
following  description  of  the  meioceno  beds  as  they  occur  in  Virginia,  is  characteristic  of  the 
formation  generally  oh  seen  in  the  other  States. 

"The  materials  with  which  the  ahells  are  intermixed,  or  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
have  various  characters.  In  some  ca.'jos  they  consist  principally  of  a  nearly  white  sand ;  in 
others  tho  argillaceous  matter  (greatly  predominates,  and  tho  mass  is  a  somewhat  tenacioua 
clay.  Frequently  much  oxide  of  iron  is  mingled  with  the  earthy  matter,  giving  it  more  or 
len  of  a  yellow  or  brown  appearance,  and  thia  ia  the  aspect  which  the  upper  beds  containing 
iheilfl  most  usually  present  Very  generally  the  lowest  visible  fossiliferous  stratum  is  com- 
posed  of  a  green  silicious  sand,  and  a  bluish  clay,  which  being  always  very  moist,  is  soft  and 
tenacious,  and  presents  a  dark  blue  or  black  colour.  At  the  base  of  the  cliflk  on  the  Jamea 
and  York  rivers,  this  stratum  may  be  traced  continuously  for  considerable  distances,  rarely 
risinjif  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  presenting  an  even 
horizontal  outline.  In  the  deep  ravines,  and  low  down  in  tho  banks  of  shells,  generally, 
throughout  this  region,  a  similar  dark  bluish  green  argillaceous  sand  is  observcil,  nnclosin^ 
frequently  a  great  number  and  variety  of  Bhotis,  This  constitutes  what  is  usually  denomi- 
nated blue  marl,  which  from  the  sotl  condition  of  the  shelly  mutter  which  it  contains,  aa 
well  as  the  predominance  of  clay  in  its  composition,  is  found  peculiarly  beneficial  when 
applied  to  the  more  arenaceous  varieties  of  the  soil.  Many  highly  valuable  maris  extensively 
in  use  are  of  this  description. 

"  The  very  general  existence  of  the  lower  stratum,  above  described,  forma  an  interesting 
and  prominent  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  meioceno  tertiary  districtjg,  as  well  of  eastern 
Virginia  as  of  Maryland.  Throughout  all  the  upper  foasiliferous  strata,  aa  well  as  in  the 
argillaceous  beds  just  mentioned,  will  be  found  disseminated,  greenish  black  grains  of  the 

Sreen-sand,  having  the  same  form  and  composition  with  the  granules  containM  very  abun- 
antly  in  an  older  formation,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  some  beds  of  the  marl 
or  shells,  these  particles  bo  abound  as  to  give  a  very  decided  colour  to  the  whole  mass.  The 
surface  of  the  strata  containing  shells  is  usually  irregular.  Sometimes  it  rises  abruptly,  in 
the  form  of  a  hrllock,  then  it  is  scooped  out  into  depressions  of  a  few  feet  in  depth.  Ttieae 
irregularities,  however,  are  apparently  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  the  original  form  of  the  deposit, 
the  other  produced  by  denuding  action  upon  the  surface."  {.Rogers^  Report  on  the  Oeolo- 
gical  Reconnoistance  of  Virginia.) 

Eocene. — This  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  is  found  along  the  western  limit  of  the  Atlantic 
plain,  in  a  belt  of  from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  between  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  and 
the  meioceno  strata,  from  beneath  which  the  formation  in  question  rises  westward  with  a 
very  gentle  inclination.  Going  south  it  is  first  seen  in  Maryland  between  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Potomac  River,  where  it  is  well  exposed  at  Fort  Washington  and  other  locali- 
ties. Tho  lower  or  eastern  limit  of  (j^e  eocene  crosses  the  Potomac  near  Matthias  Point, 
and  pursues  a  course  almost  due  south,  crossing  the  Pamunkey  below  Piping  Tree  and  the 
James  River,  at  Coggin's  Point,  and  thense  extending  south  in  a  line  not  yet  precisely  deter* 
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mined.  Its  usual  boundary  on  the  western  side  is  the  previously  defined  line  of  older  strata 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic  plain.  Thus  fiir  in  its  range  the  eocene  deposits  are  beda 
containing  chiefly  a  loose  mixture  of  various  coloured  sands  and  clays  abounding  in  ferrugin- 
0U8  matter,  and  often  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  remarkable  fertilizing  mineral  granules 
called  green  sand.  The  stratum  has  sometimes  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  from  the  preKence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron ;  its  more  characteristic  aspect,  however,  is  a  dul!  lead 
colour  or  a  bluish  green.  Layers  of  fossil  shells  frequently  impart  to  the  mass  a  considerable 
share  of  carbonate  of  lime,  minutely  distributed  in  a  chalky  state,  which,  by  virtue  of  well 
known  chemical  actions,  caused  by  the  presence  of  decomposing  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  not 
unfrequently  replaced  by  more  or  less  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  These  ingredients,  the 
green  sand,  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  gypsum,  confer  upon  parts  of  the  deposit  an  ex- 
traordinary fertilizing  agency,  whence,  as  in  the  case  of  some  very  analogous  beds  of  the 
secondary  cretaceous  series,  the  material  is  entitled  "  marl,"  and  in  Virginia  is  extensively 
employed  as  such. 

The  deposit  is  not  always  a  soft  mass  of  sand  and  clay,  but  contains  thin  calcareous  strata, 
in  the  state  of  a  firmly  cemented  rock,  imbedding  a  profusion  of  the  fossils  characteristic  of 
tliis  portion  of  the  American  tertiary. 

Tracing  the  eocene  south  of  Virginia,  we  find  it  appearing  occasionally  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  a  narrow  belt.  It  crosses  the  Savannah  River  in  Georgia  at  Shell  Blufl^  15  miles 
below  Augusta,  and  shows  itself  at  Silver  Bluff  and  other  points  over  a  space  of  40  miles 
along  the  valley  of  the  same  river. 

"According  to  Mr.  V'-nuxem,  Shell  Bluff  is  about  'seventy  feet  high,  formed  of  various 
beds  of  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  of  comminuted  shells,  and  having  at  its  upper  part  the 
Ostrea  gigantea  ?  in  a  bed  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness.' 

"  The  eocene  formation  appear^  ^t^  the  Oconee,  below  Milledgeville,  judging  from  a  few 
fossils  which  have  been  sent  from  that  vicinity.  The  matrix  is  calcareous,  whitish,  and 
very  friable.  We  know  nothing  of  its  appearance  on  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  rivers,  but  it  has 
been  observed  in  various  parts  of  Early  coimty,  and  it  occurs  at  Fort  Gaines  on  the  Chatta- 
hooche,  where  it  constitutes  a  bluff  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  which  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  at  Claiborne.     Its  extent  on  the  river  is  about  one  mile. 

"  In  Georgia  it  is  common  to  find  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  eocene  developed  as  a  pure 
siliceous  rock  or  buhr  stone.  The  calcareous  and  other  matter  originally  in  the  rock  has 
all  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  silica,  preserving,  howsver,  the  casts  of  shells  so  per- 
fectly that  they  may  often  be  readily  recognised. 

"  The  eocene  next  appears  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  in  the  state  of  a  hard  dark-colour- 
ed sandstone,  containing  the  characteristic  shells,  which  are  not  mineralized  at  all,  but  are 
chalky  and  imperfect.  This  formation  only  extends  eight  or  nine  miles  along  the  Alabama 
river.  Claiborne  Bluff  is  about  one  mile  in  length :  a  similar  bluff,  of  equal  extent,  occurs 
three  miles  below,  and  about  three  or  four  miles  south  of  this  the  deposit  terminates  in  a 
bluff  of  less  elevation.  Her«  the  upper  bed  is  characterized  by  Scutella  Lyelli  (Conrad;, 
tlie  stratum  being  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  matrix  of  angular  quartzose  .Miid, 
tinged  by  oxide  of  iron.  Nearly  the  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Claiborne  is  secondary, 
the  eocene  having  been  traced  only  about  one  mile  east  of  the  village,  in  the  banks  of 
small  creek.  The  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee,  also  secondary, 
is  composed  of  cretaceous  limestone,  full  of  Nummvlites  Mantelli  (Morton).  St.  Stephens, 
on  the  Tombeckbee,  is  situated  on  a  bluff  of  the  same,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height;  but 
the  eocene  appears  a  short  distance  north  of  it,  separated  from  the  secondary  by  a  strip  of 
alluvial  soil.  Here,  however,  the  two  upper  strata  only  are  visible,  the  superior  bed  of 
limestone  being  but  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  whilst  at  Claiborne  the  corresponding  one  is 
about  forty-five  feet  thick.  The  arenaceous  stratum  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Claiborne, 
but  the  fossils  are  not  so  well  preserved,  and  are  chalky  and  friable.  We  know  of  no  locality 
west  of  this,  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  where  the  eocene  formation  occurs ;  but  on  the 
Washita  river,  near  the  town  of  Monroe,  it  is  associated  with  the  strata  of  the  cretaceous 
group,  as  Mr.  Conrad  ascertained  by  examination  of  some  fossils  sent  to  the  American  Philo- 
Bopiiical  Society  by  Judge  Bry.  The  most  abundant  fossil  of  the  eocene  at  this  place  appears 
to  be  Corbula  oniscus  (Conrad),  a  shell  very  common  in  the  arenaceous  strata  at  Claiborne 
Among  more  than  two  hundred  species  of  shells  at  Claiborne,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
identical  with  a  fossil  of  the  meiocene  of  this  country ;  ime  only  is  even  an  analogue :  not 
one  can  be  referred  to  any  recent  species,  much  less  to  a  native  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States." 

The  total  number  of  eocene  fosbil  shells  is  about  210,  nearly  all  the  species  being  from  a 
single  locality,  namely,  Claiborne,  Alabama.  Other  deposits,  as  that  of  St.  Stephens  on  the 
Tombeckbee,  present  a  large  collection  of  species  also,  but  they  have  been  found  not  to  diifcr 
from  the  species  at  Claiborne. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  older  tertiary  or^eocene  strata  of  Alabama  contain  a  pro 
fusion  of  specimens  of  four  secondary  species,  and  yet  posboss  not  one  species  common  with 
Uie  meiocene.    Tliis  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  aT.ong  the  corresponding  fbrmatiooi 
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in  Europe,  the  eocene  and  meiocene  bein  jf  connected  by  42  species  common  to  both,  out  of  1288 
t)elonging  to  the  eocene,  and  the  secondary  and  eocene  strata  having  produced  none  identical 
between  them.  From  this,  and  from  the  interesting  fact,  that  most  of  the  American  forma* 
tions  of  this  period  contain  not  a  single  known  recent  species,  it  seems  evident  that  these 
tertiary  strata  of  the  Southern  States  assume  an  earlier  position  in  tlie  American  eocene 
period  than  the  beds  of  the  Paris  basin  occupy  in  the  eocene  period  of  Europe.  A  fact  not 
less  curious  and  unexpected  is,  that  out  of  about  210  eocene  fossils  from  Alabama,  not  more 
than  six  are  discovered  to  be  common  to  the  some  period  in  Europe. 

The  occurrence  of  a  recent  species,  the  Venus  mercenaria,  in  the  eocene  of  Maryland, 
and  the  fact  that  none  of  this  formation,  in  either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  has  ever  been  seen 
to  contain  a  single  secondary  fossil,  would  serve  to  show  that  this  part  of  eocene  is  of  rather 
more  recent  origin  than  the  more  calcareous  beds  of  this  formation  found  in  the  south. 

Secondary  Formations. — Formations  of  the  secondary  class  occupy  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  But  the  series  is  by  no  means  as  full  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  in  Europe.  Formations  pretty  nearly  equivalent 
to  some  of  the  superior  or  more  recent  secondary  European  groups  do  occur  and  under  inter- 
eating  analogies,  while  an  enormous  series  of  strata  referrible  to  the  period  of  the  carbonife- 
rous rocks,  and  to  the  groups  of  still  more  ancient  date  which  are  placed  between  these  and 
the  primary  class,  prevail  very  widely,  composing  much  the  most  extensive  portion.  There 
exists  a  wide  gap  or  hiatus  in  the  middle  part  of  these  American  secondary  rocks,  owing  to 
tlie  absence  of  any  hitherto  discovered  strata  resembling  in  date  the  new  red  sandstone 
groups,  and  even  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  oolitic  group  of  Europe.  If  we  carry  our 
attention,  it  is  true,  to  regions  far  west  of  the  Mississippi,  then  perhaps  this  vacant  interval 
in  the  series  will  be  found  to  be  represented ;  but  eastward  of  that  limit  no  equivalents  to  the 
new  red  sandstones  of  the  Old  World  havt,  yet  been  established  upon  any  adequate  grounds 
of  proof.  The  red  shales  and  sandstones  or  the  Connecticut  valley  regarded  by  some  geo< 
logists'*'  as  of  this  formation,  and  the  belt  of  similar  rocks  traversing  the  middle  States,  pos- 
sess a  date  which  we  consider  to  be  as  yet  entirely  undetermined. 

Secondary  Formations  of  the  Cretaceous  Period. — Fossil  iferous  strata  referrible  to  the 
newest  secondary  or  cretaceous  period  occur  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
°  souri.  Though  first  displayed  unequivocally  in  New  Jersey,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
these  strata  are  continued  beneath  Long  Island,  and  even  under  Martha's  Vineyard.  In 
New  Jersey,  where  they  have  been  chiefly  studied,  and  where  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar value  of  certain  of  their  mineral  ingredients  in  agriculture,  they  characterise  what  is 
called  the  "  marl  tract"  of  the  State,  they  occupy  a  belt  of  country  having  the  following 
boundaries.  A  line  commencing  near  Middletown  Point  and  passing  in  the  neighbourhooa 
of  Mount's  Mills,  AUentown,  Crosswicks,  Burlington,  Moorestown,  Woodbury,  and  Scull- 
town,  to  Salem,  forms  the  northwestern  limit  While  on  the  southeast,  the  boundary,  though 
less  accurately  determined,  may  be  traced  from  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Deal  towards  Squan- 
kum,  and  from  thence  east  of  New  Egypt  and  Vincentown,  past  Blackwoodtown  and  Woods- 
town,  to  join  the  first  line  near  Salem.  Tlie  formation  then  stretches  across  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  into  Maryland  as  far  as  the  Sassafras  River  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Rocks  of 
the  same  secondary  period  but  of  a  distinctly  diflTerent  mineral  character  appear  at  Ashwood 
and  Wilmington  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  North  Carolina,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  their  breadth  in  this  State  is  in  some  places  very  considerable.  In  South  Carolina  they 
are  seen  on  Lynch's  Creek  and  on  the  Pedee  and  Santee  Rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  region 
west  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  Further  south  they  occur  at  Sandersville  in  Georgia. 
These  cretaceous  rocks  occupy  a  large  extent  of  region  in  Alabama,  composing,  according 
to  Conrad,  the  chief  part  of  the  counties  of  Pickens,  Bibb,  Greene,  Perry,  Dallas,  Marengo, 
Wilcox,  Downes  and  Montgomery,  and  portions  of  Clarke,  Monroe  and  Conecuh. 

The  Tombeckbee  and  most  of  its  tributaries  run  entirely  through  a  region  of  which  these 
rocks  form  the  substratum,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  statements  of  travellers  that  the 
countries  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  and  indeed  nearly  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi, 
are  of  the  same  formation.  In  the  southwestern  portion  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana  betweei> 
Ale.\andria  and  Natchitoches,  and  on  the  Washita  River,  and  in  Arkansas  on  the  calcareous 
platform  of  Red  River,  these  rocks  are  known  to  exist  and  probably  occupy  an  extensive 
area. 

The  cretaceous  formations  thus  traced,  though  certainly  referrible  to  the  same  period,  pre- 
sent such  marked  differences  of  mineral  and  fossil  constituents  when  the  northern  and  south- 
ern localities  referred  to  are  compared,  as  to  make  it  proper  to  distinguish  them  into  two 
classes.  The  first  or  green  sand  formation  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  crctaceoas 
region,  extending  through  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  to  the  point  before  mentioned  in  Ma- 
ryland. It  consists  of  strata  of  a  fiiable  material,  more  or  less  arenaceous  or  argillaceous  in 
its  texture,  of  a  dark  greenish  or  bluish  colour,  including  bands  or  layers  rich  in  a  peculiar 
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fossil,  and  characterised  by  the  presence  generally  in  large  proportion  of  the  peculiar  mine- 
ral before  referred  to  under  the  name  of  green  sand.  The  other,  or  calcareous  formation,  is 
found  throu|9rhout  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  region  which  has  been  described, 
and  consists  of  limestone  of  various  degrees  of  hardness,  more  or  less  abundant  in  fossils, 
and  having  the  particles  of  green  sand  only  sparsely  disseminated  through  the  mass.  . 

"  Limestone  strata,  however,  seem  to  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cretaceous  group  in 
the  Boutliern  States,  where  they  exist  on  a  scale  of  vast  extent  and  thickness,  risincr  into 
bold  undulating  hills,  which  resemble  in  their  features  the  surface  of  the  chalk  in  Europe, 
and  seldom  or  never  repose  upon  the  sands  which  tbrm  their  substrata  in  New  Jersey.  In 
Alabama,  Mr.  Conrad  states  this  formation  to  constitute  nearly  the  whole  bed  of  the  country, 
the  eocene  occupying  very  limited  patches  in  the  valleys  of  some  of  the  rivers.  Generally 
throughout  Georgia  and  the  States  south  and  west  of  it,  these  limestones  are  developed  as 
two  distinct  strata.  That  which  is  universally  superior  in  position  is  a  very  white  friable 
limestone,  containing  many  casts  of  shells  peculiar  to  itself,  while  beneath  this  is  a  compact 
bluish  limestone,  alternating  with  iriable  limestone  and  with  greenish  siliceous  sand,  which 
is  indurated  into  a  rock,  and  contains  fossils  and  the  peculiar  green  particles  of  silicate  of 
iron.  The  thickness  of  the  lower  deposit  is  stated  to  be  about  300  feet  on  the  Alabama 
river.  Its  characteristic  fossil  is  the  Exofryra  costata,  the  same  shell  which  is  so  remark- 
ably distinctive  of  the  marl  beds  in  the  ferruginous  »> .  d  formation  of  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware. 

"  In  some  places,  as  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  this  lower  limestone  is  seen  to  rest  upon 
a  still  inferior  bed  of  a  friable  greenish  sandstone,  containing  fossils,  especially  the  Ostrea 
falcata,  and  also  presenting,  like  the  limestone  above  it,  some  of  the  green  grains  every- 
where characteristic  of  these  cretaceous  formations. 

"  These  arenaceous  strata  compose  the  chief  mass  of  the  secondary  deposits  in  New  Jersey, 
being  but  partially  overlaid  by  the  very  thin  calcareous  strata  before  mentioned.  The  mine- 
ralogical  character  of  this  deposit  is  extremely  variable,  though  the  most  usual  constituents 
are  the  following:  Ist  Siliceous  sand,  mostly  yellowish  and  ferruginous,  though  sometimes 
of  a  green  colour,  answering  to  the  fflaucotiie  sableuse  of  Brongniart.  These  sands  occa- 
sionally occur  in  indurated  strata  containing  fossils,  when  thcv  form  a  rock  precisely  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  that  which  underlies  the  limestone  in  Alabama.  2dly.  The  peculiar 
greenish  chloritic  grains  of  the  green  sand  formation  of  Europe.  This  mineral  exists  gene- 
rally in  the  shape  of  small  grains  of  about  the  size  and  form,  and  not  unfrequently  of  the 
dark  plumbago  colour,  of  gunpowder.  Sometimes  it  has  a  rich  wann  green,  but  more  com- 
monly an  olive  gray  or  dull  blue,  or  even  a  very  dark  chocolate  colour." 

The  grains,  although  they  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  are  not  gritty,  can  be  easily 
bruised  between  the  teeth,  and  when  moistened  some  varieties  can  even  be  kneaded  into  a 
somewhat  plastic  mass.  A  heap  of  this  marl,  as  the  granular  mineral  is  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  New  Jersey,  aflcr  being  somewhat  exposed  to  the  air,  frequently  contracts  a  light 
gray  hue,  from  the  exterior  grains  becoming  coated  with  a  white  inflorescence,  which,  from 
some  observations  I  have  made,  is  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  following  analysis 
by  Mr.  Seybert  presents  a  fair  average  of  the  composition  of  the  green  grains : — silica  49.83, 
alumina  6.00,  magnesia  1.83,  potash  10.12,  protoxide  of  iron  21.>^,  water  9.80;  loss  0.89  = 
100  grains.     Other  analyses  show  occasionally  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  of  lime. 

Mica  in  minute  scales  mingles  not  unfrequently  in  the  less  pure  varieties  of  the  marl, 
which  often  contains  more  or  less  blue  clay. 

"  Once  or  twice,  in  examining  a  mass  of  these  mineral  grains,  I  have  detected  numerous 
minute  spicula  of  selenite.  Almost  every  large  heap  of  the  marl  exhales  a  distinct  odour, 
closely  resembling  sulphur.  These  mineral  grains  occur  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in 
nearly  all  the  strata,  both  arenaceous  and  calcareous,  of  the  formation;  but  what  is  remark- 
able, ♦hey  occur  almost  alone,  in  a  homogeneous  deposit,  which  seems  to  underlie  nearly  the 
whole  secondary  tract  of  New  Jeraey,  the  stratum  averaging  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
thickness." 

It  is  this  stratum  which  is  especially  called  the  marl,  rather  from  its  highly  fertilizing 
action  upon  the  soil  than  for  any  resemblance  it  has  to  marl  strictly  defined. 

The  diversified  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  green-sand  limestone,  and  sand-stone  composing  the 
cretaceous  series  in  New  Jersey,  assume  a  great  variety  of  aspects  resulting  from  their 
almost  endless  intermixture  and  their  various  degrees  of  induration.  The  most  fossiliferous 
beds  are  those  cotsisting  chiefly  of  the  green  sand,  and  next  the  thin  calcareous  stratum. 

The  organic  remains  include  several  interesting  genera  of  extinct  saurians,  also  relics  of 
the  tortoise,  of  the  shark,  and  other  fishes,  besides  a  tolerably  large  list  of  shells,  zoophytes, 
and  echinodermata.  The  total  number  of  the  "  three  latter  classes  described  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous  Groups  of  the  United  States,  is 
103  sDccies.  Two  of  these  belong  to  genera  which  are  new,  while  but  a  solitary  species, 
the  Pecten  quinquecogtatus,  proves  to  be  common  to  these  strata  and  their  equivalents  in 
Europe.    This  last  &ct  is  certainly  not  a  little  curious,  as  it  goes  to  show  that  the  organic 
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races  of  romote  n^!i  iflered  aa  much  during  the  latter  periods  of  the  secondary  era  as 
during  the  more  inodo.     uiterval  of  the  tertiary  formations. 

Comparing  the  organic  remains  of  this  cretaceous  series  of  the  United  States,  it  ap> 
pears  that  out  of  102  species  of  shells  and  echinodermata  14  species  are  peculiar  to  the 
upper  formation  of  the  limestone  series  of  Alabama,  while  only  two  or  three  that  belong  to 
ttiis  have  yet  been  tbund  in  the  green  sand  beds  of  New  Jersey.  We  discover  however  that 
a  much  larger  number  belong  in  common  to  the  New  Jersey  deposits  and  the  lower  lime- 
Btone  tbnnation  of  Alabama. 

Subtracting  thd  above  14  species  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  the  New 
Jersey  green  sand  series  and  this  lower  limestone  of  the  south,  we  have  left  of  the  two  classea 
of  fossils  88  species.  Out  of  these  88  species,  39  are  peculiar  to  the  marl  or  green  sand 
formation  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  32  to  the  older  southern  calcareous  rocks,  and  17 
only  are  common  to  the  two.  These  numbers  show  a  want  of  identity  in  the  fossils  of  the 
two  regions  worthy  of  notice. 

Another  striking  peculiarity,  and  one  which  marks,  no  less  than  the  profusion  of  the  green« 
nnd,  the  want  of  resemblance  between  these  American  strata  and  those  of  like  age  in 
Europe,  is  the  absence  of  any  true  chalk  deposit  There  would  appear  to  be  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  remarkable  formation  in  any  known  region  of  North 
America. 

Rocks  of  a  date  intermediate  between  the  Oreen  Sdnd  and  Bituminotu  Coatformaliont. 
—No  fact  in  the  Geology  of  the  United  States  is  more  remarkable,  than  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  strata  occupying,  by  the  indications  of  their  organic  remains,  a  middle  place  in  the  series 
between  the  cretaceous  or  green  sand  rocks  and  the  rocks  belonging  to  the  date  of  the  coal. 
It  is  but  very  lately  indeed  that  adequate  proof  has  been  iiirnishcd  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  in  the  country.  Recent  explorations  in  Virginia,  have  brought  to  light,  however,  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  a  group  of  sand-stone  strata,  tending  strongly  to  establish  for 
them  a  date  somewhat  older  than  that  of  the  green-sand.  The  formation  in  question  extends 
from  a  point  on  the  Potomac  river  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  Occoquan,  in  a  direction  a 
little  west  of  south,  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  thence  nearly  due  south  across  the  State  of 
Virginia.  It  occupies  a  narrow  belt  rarely  more  than  a  few  miles  across,  resting  upon  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  primary  region,  and  disappearing  generally  beneath  the  tertiary  beds  of 
the  Atlantic  plain,  along  the  western  edge  of  which  it  ranges.  The  composition  of  the  rock 
is  such  as  to  have  procured  for  much  of  it  the  title  of  freestone.  It  consists  of  grains  of 
sand  more  or  less  firmly  aggregated  together  with  decomposed  felspar,  having  sometimes  the 
texture  of  a  pretty  iine-gramed  building-stone,  for  which  it  has  been  very  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  public  edifices  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of  Acquia  Creek 
freestone.  Some  parts  of  the  formation  have  a  very  heterogeneous  composition,  but  the 
cementing  matter  in  which  the  more  solid  particles  lie,  is  almost  invariably  felspar  in  tlie 
state  of  kaolin,  or  fine  white  clay.  Nodules  of  bluish  white  clay,  of  considerable  size,  are 
not  unfrcquent,  and  it  often  has  the  characteristic  of  a  coarsely  aggregated  conglomerate, 
the  pebbles  being  chiefly  quartz. 

The  most  interesting  feature  attending  these  strata,  besides  their  fitness  for  architectural 
uses,  is  the  nature  of  their  fossils.  So  far  as  discovered,  they  are  exclusively  vegetable,  but 
consist  of  relics  of  plants  distinctly  different  firom  those  characteristic  of  the  coal  formations. 
The  fossil  which  most  plainly  points  out  the  place  in  the  series  to  which  the  rock  is  to  be 
referred,  is  one  of  the  fossil  cycadea,  a  very  gigantic  specimen  of  the  trunk  of  which,  besides 
portions  of  fronds,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg.  These  seem  to  inti- 
mate the  great  probability  that  the  formation  belongs  to  a  period  approximating  to  that  of  the 
Oolite  group  of  Europe.  Impressions  are  numerous  of  the  cones  and  other  portions  of  trees 
of  the  order  of  the  coniferse,  an  enormous  trunk  of  one  of  which  was  exposed  completely 
siliceiied  in  the  same  quarry  with  the  fossil  cycas. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  has  any  formation  been  yet  disclosed  possessing  a 
claim  to  the  same  position  in  the  series.  Another  a{^d  much  more  extensive  group  of  strata 
has  been  attributed  to  a  date  somewhat  more  ancient  than  this,  namely,  to  the  new  red  sand- 
stone period.  This  formation  occupies  a  narrow  belt  of  country,  ranging  for  many  miles 
along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  It  comprises  red,  soft  argillaceous  shales  and 
haider  red  sand-stones,  and  near  the  top  of  the  series  a  coarse  variegated  conglomerate  mad* 
up  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  pebbles  of  primary  and  other  rocks. 

None  of  the  fossil  remains,  vegetable  or  animal,  hitherto  derived  from  this  formation,  is 
thought  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  period  of  its  production,  though  Prof.  Hitchcock  and  some 
other  geologists  conceive  it  to  rank  with  the  new  red  sand-stone  of  Europe.  We  regard  it 
as  extremely  probable  that  this  red  sand-stone  belt  of  the  Connecticut,  is  only  an  interrupted 
prclongation  of  tlie  very  extensive  red  shale  and  sand-stone  group  of  strata,  which  stretch 
from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  southwest,  and  traverse  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land to  the  Potomac.  The  variegated  conglomerate  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Potomac 
marble,  fVom  the  fiu:t  that  some  of  it  on  the  Potomac  has  been  made  use  of  as  an  orna- 
mental marble  for  the  columns  in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  comes  from  the  range  of  strata 
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•aat  apokon  of.  Both  in  the  States  enumerated  and  in  Connecticut,  these  strata  are  intersect* 
ed  by  long  ridges  of  trap :  tlie  principal  masses  of  this  rock  in  the  country,  and  what  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  nearly  all  the  localities  of  copper  ore  within  this  tract,  are  adjacent  to 
these  outbursts  of  the  trap-rock. 

Though  we  do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  these  formations,  considering  them, 
ftom  the  absence  of  all  distinctive  organic  remains,  and  from  their  reposing  unconformably 
upon  some  very  ancient  k^ssiliferous  rocks,  as  of  an  era  yet  undetermined,  we  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  sketching  their  range  and  extent.  Commencing  on  the  Potomac,  or 
more  properly  further  south  m  Virginia,  they  pass  through  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  into 
York  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  across  the  Susquehanna  below  Harrisburg,  whence 
they  extend  more  to  the  eastward  to  Bucks  county,  on  the  Delaware,  where  entering  New 
Jersey,  they  form  a  very  wide  belt  lying  southeast  of  the  primary  hills,  called  the  Highlands, 
along  the  whole  of  their  range  to  the  Hudson  river. 

Similar,  and  we  consider  identical  strata,  occupy  a  narrow  belt  along  the  Connecticut 
river,  from  New  Haven  north  to  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts.  Near  North- 
ampton  and  other  places  in  this  State,  some  very  singular  impressions  occur  in  the  sand- 
stone, apparently  organic,  and  referred  by  Professor  Hitchcock  to  tracks  left  by  the  feet  of 
extinct  and  gigantic  races  of  birds  of  the  wading  class.  Remains  of  fishes  have  also  in  a  few 
instances  been  found,  but  we  believe  no  shells  have  yet  been  seen  anywhere  within  the  wide 
range  of  these  argillaceous  strata. 

Rockt  of  the  Carboniferous  Period. — Though  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  little  that  has 
been  hitherto  effected  in  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  secondary  fossils  of  the  United 
States,  to  pronounce  with  absolute  positiveness  regarding  an  identity  of  date  between  the 
coal-bearing  strata  of  this  country  and  of  Europe ;  still  enough  is  known  to  justify  us  in 
placing  the  bituminous  coal  series  of  America  in  the  same  general  period  which  embraces 
the  carboniferous  rocks  of  other  countries. 

The  vegetable  organic  remains,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  the  same,  and  a  like  general 
agreement  appears  to  subsist  among  the  relics  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  same  genera, 
and  a  number  of  the  same  species  prevail  in  the  strata  on  the  twn  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  ere  geologists  can  state  the  interesting  conclusions  which  must 
spring  from  a  more  precise  comparison.  The  anthracite-bearing  rocks  of  the  United  States 
occupy  obviously  a  lower  place  in  the  series,  and  appear,  in  certain  sections  at  least,  tn 
underlie  the  other  groups  in  a  non-conformable  position ;  but  what  exact  interval  separates 
these  two  series  h^  not  yet  been  ascertained,  though  the  organic  remains  of  the  anthracite 
series,  as  far  as  they  have  been  studied,  indicate  pretty  strongly  that  the  date  of  this  older 
variety  of  coal  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  period  of  the  upper  greywacke  rocks  of  Europe. 
We  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  the  two  coal-bearing  groups  under  separate  heads,  and  proceed 
to  describe  briefly  the  most  recent  or  bituminous  coal  strata. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  two  or  three  insulated  small  coal  fields  lying  nearer  to 
the  ocean,  the  coal  regions  of  the  United  States,  both  the  bituminous  and  the  anthracitic,  lie 
all  westward  of  the  primary  belt  which  ranges  between  the  Atlantic  plain  and  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  triple  subdivision  which  we  have  ventured  upon  of  the  mountains  south  of  the 
Hudson,  the  eastern  or  Blue  Ridge  system,  comprising  rocks  either  of  the  primary  class,  or 
of  a  very  ancient  secondary  date,  may  be  described  as  destitute  entirely  of  any  coal  forma- 
tion ;  the  middle,  or  Appalachian  ranges,  embrace  the  strata  of  the  anthracite  group,  while 
the  mountains  still  further  west,  the  true  Allcghanies,  contain  the  vast  bituminous  coal  forma- 
tion, which,  also  spreading  to  the  westward,  over  an  enormous  area,  is  traceable  as  a  single 
geological  formation  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wide  region  to  the  MiesisHippi. 

We  may  delineate  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  great  bituminous  coal  formation,  by  com- 
mencing near  the  northeast  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pursuing  a  southwest  course,  follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  across  that  State  and  across  Maryland ;  in  Virginia, 
the  Eastern  Front  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Greenbriar  mountains,  and  the  Flat-top  moun- 
tain, beyond  which  we  trace  it  through  ^Middle  Tennessee  to  its  termination  near  the  Black 
Warrior  river  in  North  Alabama.  The  northern  and  western  limits  are  not  so  well  defined; 
but  we  may  lay  it  down  as  pretty  certain  that  strata  of  this  epoch,  though  with  little  or  no 
indication  that  they  contain  coal,  spread  through  some  of  the  central  and  western  counties 
of  New  York,  while  coal-bearing  strata  are  traceable  westward  to  a  region  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  more  than  200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Alabama  and  Tennessee  the 
breadth  of  the  formation  is  greatly  less,  as  it  does  not  reach  to  that  great  river,  but  forms  a 
belt  running  through  the  middle  of  the  latter  State,  expanding  towards  the  north.  Coal 
measures  comprise  nearly  all  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania  westward  of  the  Alleghany,  if  we 
exclude  a  narrow  unproductive  belt  bordering  on  the  State  of  New  York  and  on  Lake  Erie; 
they  fill  a  large  area  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  in  the  southern  sections  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  ranging  south  they  cover  the  western  part  of  Maryland,  all  the 
region  in  Virginia  west  of  the  boundary  delineated,  and  are  seen  in  a  part  of  Kentucky,  and 
■s  before  stated,  through  Tennessee  to  Alabama.    Other  strata  not  so  intimately  connected 
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with  the  coal,  hut  belonging^  to  the  Bsnoe  period  or  fcniation,  distrihute  themaeives  over  • 
vet  wider  space. 

The  eastern  boundary  sketched  above,  is,  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  termination  of  an  extensive  table-land  declining  in  a  rolling  surface  rather  gently  to  the 
west,  and  cut  off  upon  the  east  in  an  abrupt  escarpment,  having  an  elevation  of  from  1000  tc 
1500  feet  above  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  group;  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  which 
latter  strata  this  Alleghany  plateau  rests.  Its  beds  dip  most  generally  to  the  west,  at  a 
moderate  angle,  which  grows  less  as  we  advance  into  the  great  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  iti 
tributaries. 

"  The  surface  of  the  region  is  undulating,  and  towards  its  southeastern  limit,  mountainous ; 
but  the  loftiest  hills  rise  in  gently  swelling  outlines,  and  no  very  prominent  peaks  tower  in 
acute  and  ragged  lines,  to  denote  that  the  strata  have  been  subjected  to  violent  convulsive 
and  upheaving  forces.  Every  thing  bespeaks  it  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  expanded  plain, 
gently  tilted  from  the  horizontal  position,  so  that  its  surface  and  the  beds  of  rock  beneath, 
decline  with  a  slight  but  very  uniform  depression,  very  generally  towards  the  northwest  to 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

"  The  form,  direction,  and  character  of  both  hills  and  valleys,  give  evidence  that  its  ine- 
qualities of  surface  were  caused  by  the  furrowing  action  of  a  mighty  and  devastating  rush  of 
waters,  which  by  a  rapid  drainage  scooped  out  enormous  valleys  and  basins  in  the  upper 
strata,  the  remnants  of  which  are  consequently  traceable  across  the  widest  valleys  from  hill 
to  hill,  holding  the  same  elevation,  thickness,  and  inclination  to  the  horizon.  It  is  fi-om  Jiis 
deep  excavation  of  the  strata  by  natural  causes,  combined  with  the  other  important  circum- 
stances of  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  that  we  are  to  draw  our  estimate  of  the  prodigious 
resources  of  a  mineral  kind  possessed  by  the  region  before  us.  Whatever  valuable  materials 
lie  included  in  the  strata  of  the  district,  coal,  sait,  limestone,  or  iron  ore,  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion alluded  to  keeps  them  near  the  surface,  or  at  an  accessible  depth,  over  enormously  wido 
spaces  of  country,  while  the  trough-like  structure  of  the  valleys,  and  their  great  depth, 
exposes  the  edges  of  many  of  these  deposits  to  the  day,  under  positions  in  which  mining  is 
the  easiest  imaginable,  and  with  an  extent  of  development  not  less  accommodating  to  the 
researches  of  the  scientific  geologist  than  bountiful  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  The 
same  features  prevail  in  the  tertiary  or  tide-water  district  of  the  State,  and  ought  to  awaken 
there  a  corresponding  feeling  of  congratulation.  The  only  essential  difference  of  structure, 
is  the  far  greater  depths  to  which  the  beds  of  this  western  territory  have  been  excavated  or 
denuded.  A  greater  number  of  strata  are  there  laid  open,  contributing  to  render  the  deep- 
seated  beds  of  coal  as  accessible  as  the  superficial  marls  of  the  lower  section  of  the  State, 
and  thereby  to  preserve  a  beautiful  balance  in  the  resources  of  the  two  respective  regions." 
—Geological  Reconnaissance  of  Virffinia, 

When  we  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  strata  individually  of  the  coal- 
bearing  series  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  so  called  carboniferous  group  of  £urope, 
we  are  surprised  at  their  visible  want  of  accordance.  Neither  the  same  rocks,  nor  the  same 
order  of  superposition  are  anywhere  traceable,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  underlying  these 
coal  measures  a  counterpart  to  either  the  carboniferous  limestone,  or  the  old  red  sandstone, 
which  so  widely  attend  the  coal  measures  in  certain  countries  in  Europe. 

The  lowest  members  of  this  thick  series  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  the  Alleghany  pla- 
teau, arc  generally  red,  green,  and-buif^coloured  sand-stones,  oflen  very  argillaceous,  the 
whole  having  a  probable  thickness  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet.  The  red  variety  predominates, 
and  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  series.  Resting  upon  these  are  massive  strata  of  very 
coarse  quartzose,  conglomerate,  and  sand-stone,  which  in  a  thickness  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
generally  constitute  the  verge  or  summit  of  the  mountain  table-land.  Upon  these  beds, 
again,  repose  the  bituminous  coal  measures,  consisting  of  white  sand-stones  very  analogous  to 
some  of  those  above  mentioned,  intermingled  with  other  varieties  of  the  rock  more  argilla- 
ceous, and  with  yellowish,  grey,  pink,  and  even  red  sand-stones  in  almost  endles  alternation. 
What  strongly  characterizes  this  wliole  class  of  deposits,  is  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
quartz  or  sand-stones,  and  the  paucity  of  slates  and  shales  associated  with  the  coal.  The 
coal-seams  are  usually  first  met  with  soon  after  we  pass  the  eastern  verge  of  the  plateau, 
and  here  the  coal  measures  are  mostly  sand-stones.  Further  westward,  or  in  other  words, 
owing  to  the  slight  western  dip  of  the  whole,  higher  in  the  series,  we  find  these  rocks  becom- 
ing somewhat  more  argillaceous,  enclosing  thin  beds  of  soft  shale  and  fine  clay,  and  thin 
irregular  bands  of  limestone.  By  and  bye  these  subordinate  strata  grow  tolerably  numerous, 
and  they  then  contain  layers  of  nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  identical  with  the  ore  of  the 
coal  strata  of  Europe.  There  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that  this  kind  of  ore  is  distri- 
buted throughout  this  formation  in  its  range  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
no  doubt  in  other  quarters,  in  a  degree  of  lavish  profusion  rivalling  the  iron  regions  of  any 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  The  ore  in  question  contains  commonly  ftom  25  to  33  per  cent  of 
iron,  and  directly  associated  as  it  is  with  innumerable  seams  of  coal  well  adapted  for  convert 
sion  into  coko,  and  with  beds  of  limestone  to  serve  as  a  flux,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  towards  manufacturing  it  into  iron. 
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The  kinda  of  coal  embraced  in  the  formation  iftw  before  us,  are  extremely  various.  Tho 
•earns  have  an  average  thickness  of  3  or  4  feet,  but  a  few  are  found  reachme  8  or  oven  10 
^et  in  thickness.  Those  adjacent  to  the  eastern  outcrop,  or  in  other  words,  those  lowest  in 
Uie  series,  are  brilliant,  highly  bituminized  varieties,  very  friable,  and  nearly  all,  at  leoMt  jn 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  bttHevetl  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  chamcterizcd  by  a  columniir  frac* 
ture,  or  one  at  right  angles  to  the  pianos  of  stratification.  These  furnish  tulcrably  good 
coke.  Towards  the  northern  limit  of  the  coal-bearing  portion  of  the  formation  in  IVnnsyl. 
vunia,  tlie  coal  is  more  firm,  compact,  has  a  very  regular  cubical  or  rectangular  fracture,  und 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  bituminous  matter;  in  other  words,  it  is  of  the  variety  called 
dry  coal,  and  finely  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  There  exist  numerous  seams  of  this 
in  tiie  northern  and  western  counties  of  that  State,  also  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  even  in 
Illinois,  and  extensively  in  Western  Virginia.  This  variety  sometimes  contains  innumerable 
thin  Itiminu  of  fossil  fibrous  charcoal,  seen  in  many  American  coals,  and  very  common  espe- 
cially in  the  anthracite. 

Tho  extreme  eastern  class  of  coal-seams  from  the  Potomac  wesl  of  Cumberland,  forming 
something  like  a  subordinate  basin,  lying  between  tlie  Little  Alleghany  and  the  Savage 
Mountain,  possess  an  intermediate  proportion  of  bituminous  matter,  and  furnish  an  excellent 
Cuke.  They  are  an  exception  to  the  general  remark  above  made,  being  not  columnar  or 
friable,  but  breaking  into  huge  blocks,  besides  containing  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  bitu- 
men. Perhaps  no  rule  can  bo  laid  down  strictly  descriptive  of  the  distribution  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  throughout  the  enormous  area  occupied  by  this  formation.  Many  of  the 
limestone  beds  of  the  series  contain  such  a  mixture  of  foreign  matters  with  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  that  they  constitute  an  excellent  source  from  which  to  procure  hydraulic  cement. 

In  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  still  further  west  of  these,  are  wide 
tracts  of  a  purer  limestone,  probably  referable  also  to  this  coal  series,  of  very  great  extent. 

One  very  notable  feature  in  the  grits  or  sandstones  of  this  formation,  is  the  presence  in 
them  of  muriate  of  soda,  in  such  abundance  as  to  yield  a  copious  impregnation  to  the  waters 
which  are  artificially  procured  from  them  by  boring.  A  very  extensive  and  often  lucrative 
branch  of  manufacture  is  thus  sustained,  tlie  sand-stones  yielding  the  saline  water,  and  the 
coal-seams  adjacent  producing  the  fuel  to  eflfect  the  evaporation. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  salt  is  distributed  in  these  rocks,  the  probability  is, 
tliat  it  occurs  as  a  mere  impregnation  in  the  partings  of  the  strata,  and  not  in  the  condition 
of  solid  rock  salt  Research  has  not  yet  determined  whether  the  salt-springa  of  Onondaga, 
New  York,  issue  from  rocks  of  tlie  date  we  are  now  treating  of,  or  whether  the  remarkably 
strong  brines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Holston,  in  Virginia,  are  not  of  an  epoch  difierent  from, 
and  probably  older  tlian  those  salifcrous  sand-stones  of  the  coal  scries.  We  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  oflen  advanced,'"  that  the  New  York  salt  region  is  in  a  formation  of  the  date 
of  the  new  red  sand-stone  of  Europe ;  for  the  presence  of  the  muriate  of  soda  of  itself  will 
not  prove  the  question  of  date,  inasmuch  as  rocks  of  unequivocally  older  groups  are  seen  in 
many  sections  of  tho  region  now  sketched,  to  contain  an  equally  inexhaustible  supply  o{\hs 
same  mineral. 

The  salt-springs  of  Onondaga  county  in  New  York,  furnished  in  the  year  1835,  of  manu- 
factured salt,  tlie  quantity  of  2,222,G94  bushels.f  It  is  stated  that  at  present  the  salt-works 
on  the  Keuawha  river  in  Virginia,  produce  annually  about  3,000,000  of  bushels  of  salt,  made 
entirely  by  artificial  heatt  The  supply  furnished  from  the  strata  of  Pennsylvania  is  like- 
wise large,  though  it  is  believed  to  be  by  no  means  equal  to  the  quantities  above  mentioned 

Geologists  who  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  geolo- 
gical relations  of  Europe  and  distant  countries,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  existence  of  so 
highly  saliferous  a  class  of  strata  constituting  the  grits  of  a  coal  formation,  and  the  probable 
absence  in  the  United  States  of  any  rocks  truly  equivalent  to  the  group  so  long  regarded  as 
the  appropriate  repository  of  salt. 

These  artesian  wells  or  borings,  made  in  quest  of  the  salt  water,  are  sometimes  900  or 
1000  feet  deep,  though  their  average  depth  does  not  exceed  500  feet.  They  frequently 
penetrate  thick  seams  of  coal,  but  in  this  formation  never  any  gypsum.  Much  petroleum 
often  rises  with  the  water  of  these  wells,  being  identical  with  that  which  at  many  spots  in 
tlie  formation  flows  out  spontaneously  with  the  water,  in  certain  springs  which  get  the  name 
of  oil-springs.  In  several  places  throughout  this  bituminous  coal  region,  natural  jets  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  exist,  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  regarding  the  small  detached  coal-fields  which  lie  to  the 
east  of  these  carboniferous  strata  of  the  Alleghany  region.  The  best  developed  and  probably 
most  extensive  of  these  insulated  coal  formations,  is  that  which  occurs  in  Virginia,  stretch 
ing  through  parts  of  the  counties  of  Henrico,  Goochland,  Chesterfield,  Prince  Edward,  and 
Cumberland.  These  coal  measures  occupy  a  trough,  or  more  probably  a  series  of  long  and 
narrow  basins,  having  a  general  north  and'  south  direction,  running  with  the  bearing  of  the 


*  See  Eaton'i  Survey  of  theErie  Canal. 
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itntifled  primarv  rocka  in  certain  longitudinal  valleys,  in  the  surfkco  of  which  they  seem  to 
have  originally  been  deposited.  Traces  of  coal  present  themselves  at  intervals  fh)m  the 
South  Anna  river,  near  its  mouth,  to  the  Appomatox,  a  distance  of  nearly  85  miles,  besidea 
being  found  in  loss  considerable  masses  ranging  in  limits  yet  unexplored,  in  Prince  £dward 
and  Cumberland  counties.  The  rocks  of  the  coal  series  have  possibly  a  vet  wider  range 
than  those  boundaries  within  which  the  coal  itself  occurs.  The  central  ana  principal  coal- 
field crosses  the  James  rivec  about  15  miles  abova  Richmond,  where  it  has  an  average  widtli 
of  aixiut  4  miles,  widening  in  its  course  south.  These  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  are  nearly 
all  coarse  sandstones,  there  being  very  little  slate  or  shale;  and  they  consist  of  the  materiaja 
of  the  subjacent  granitic  gneiss,  which  seem  to  have  been  so  little  changed  by  their  removal 
iirom  their  native  rocks,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  decav  of  the  felspar,  and  a  slight 
attrition  on  their  angles,  they  have  not  unfrcmiently  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  the  pri- 
niary  masses  flrom  which  they  were  derived.  The  main  body  of  the  coal  lies  low  down  in 
tliis  sand-stone  series,  in  some  sections  almost  immediately  upon  the  primary  rocks  them- 
selves. The  original  unevenness  of  the  floor  or  surface  of  these,  combined  with  the  disloca- 
tions which  have  confused  the  stratitiuation  of  the  coal,  cause  it  to  have  an  irregular  distri- 
bution, which  has  accumulated  it  in  some  places  to  an  enormous  thickness,  circumscribed 
portions  of  the  coal-bed  having  been  wrought  which  were  40  tect  in  thickness.  In  other 
places  three  separate  coal-seams,  all  contiguous,  are  known  to  range  with  considerable 
uniformity,  and  under  features  which  warrant  a  belief  that  tiiey  are  tolerably  continuous 
throughout  the  basin.  Their  aggregate  thickness  is  probably  12  feet  at  least,  though  in 
certain  places  it  is  much  greater. 

There  are  about  twelve  collieries  in  successful  operation,  which  sustain  at  Richmond  oi 
valuable  and  growing  coal-trade.  The  deepest  shaft  is  one  belonging  to  the  Midlothian 
pits;  it  is  70U  feet  in  depth,  and  a  new  shad  not  yet  completed,  will  perhaps  even  exceed 
this. 

The  exact  geological  age  of  this  coal  formation  can  only  be  inferred  on  general  grounds, 
and  from  a  seeming  identity  of  the  vegetable  remains  with  those  of  thu  true  coal  series  else- 
where. 

As  these  strata  have  never,  so  far,  furnished  any  shells  or  other  characteristic  fossils,  and 
IS  they  repose  directly  upon  the  primary  rocks,  and  are  not  themselves  covered  by  any  newer 
formation,  it  becomes  difficult  through  a  wont  of  data  to  affix  to  them  their  exact  position  in 
the  secondary  series. 

Another  insulated  small  coal-field  recently  developed,  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia.  Its  coal  ia 
rich  in  bituminous  matter,  like  that  of  the  region  just  described,  but  it  has  not  been  exten- 
sively worked,  and  its  general  geological  relations  are  imperfectly  known.*  ' 

Formations  of  the  period  of  the  Greywacke  group. — Between  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  system  on  the  east,  and  the  base  of  the  plateau  of  the  Alleghany  on  the  west, 
there  extends  a  wide  belt  of  parallel  mountain  ridges  with  deep  intervening  valleys,  which, 
from  considerations  of  physical  geography  as  well  as  of  geology,  we  have  grouped  together 
under  the  general  title  of  the  Appalachian  Hystem.  From  where  these  formations  have  their 
northern  termination,  resting  upon  the  primary  rocka  of  New  England  and  the  northern 
corner  of  New  York,  to  their  southern  limit  in  Alabama,  they  retain,  amid  a  series  of  minor 
variations,  a  very  remarkable  permanency  in  all  their  general  characters,  the  wide  territory 
which  they  constitute  being  distinguished  for  a  no  less  striking  uniformity  in  its  very  peculiar 
physical  aspect  The  rocks  of  this  region  constitute  the  oldest  fossiliferous  group  of  the 
United  States;  from  which  fact,  and  from  their  being  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the 
series  containing  the  bituminous  coal,  they  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
the  class  of  strata  in  Europe  known  as  the  greywacke  group.  A  tolerably  near  approxima- 
tion in  their  fossils  seems  also  to  exist,  though  no  minute  investigation  of  this  interesting 
subject  has  yet  been  instituted,  from  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  infancy  of  the  science 
in  the  country.  But  though  quite  enough  can  be  ascertained  as  common  to  the  two  respec- 
tive formations  of  Europe  and  America,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  had  their  origin  during  the 
same  general  epoch,  yet  nothing  appears  to  justify  our  assuming  anything  of  identity  between 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  two  series. 

The  broader  views  of  the  origin  of  stratified  rocks  now  entertained  by  the  more  enlight- 
ened geologists  of  the  day,  would  alone  lead  us  to  look  for  a  discordance  in  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  strata  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  even  if  we  were  not  assured, 
by  observation,  of  the  fiitility  of  attempting  to  recognise  any  precise  parallelism  in  the  two 
series.  Avoiding,  therefore,  the  local  names  applied  to  the  several  members  of  the  corre- 
sponding group  in  other  countries,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  distinguishing 
them  by  their  more  obvious  characters,  and  with  giving  their  order  of  succession,  their 
general  ranDfe,  and  stating  the  materials  which  they  contain  applicable  to  useful  purposes, 
or  any  phenomena  interesting  to  science. 

The  uppermost  strata  of  this  extensive  group  embrace  the  enormously  developed  coal 

*  See  a  Memoir  of  Juckion  and  Alger,  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Nova  Scotia.  American  Academy  of 
Arti  and  Sciences. 
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region  of  Penniivlvania.  Tlio  coal  measures  are  black,  red,  brown,  and  gray  shales  and 
argillaceous  sandstones,  alternating  with  the  thick  beds  of  the  anthracite,  tne  whole  serici 
resting  on  a  thick  pile  of  quartzose  conglomerates,  and  very  coarse  grits,  which  themHulvei 
alternate  in  some  sections  of  the  coal  region  with  the  seams  of  anthracite.  Beneath  these 
we  meet  a  very  thick  series  of  brown  and  red  shale,  containing  occasionally  thin  calcareo- 
argillaceous  beds,  the  chief  fossiliferous  bands  in  tlie  series  next  the  coal.  The  organic 
remains  are  shells,  zoophytes,  and  oiicrini,  but  in  no  great  variety  of  species.  These  argil- 
laceous beds  repose  upon  a  thick  series  of  massive  sandstones,  white,  pmkish,  and  suineiimes 
red,  composing  a  large  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  Appalachian  ridges,  from  the  Juniata 
south  through  Maryland  and  Virginia.  A  class  of  very  interesting  marme  vegetable  remains 
characterise  these  arenaceous  rocks.  They  are  allied,  it  is  tltought,  to  the  fucus  tribe,  and 
we  siiall  designate  the  sand-stones  in  question  as  the  fucoidal  rock  of  the  Appaiuchiuns, 
Numerous  shells,  in  the  condition  of  hollow  casts,  occur  preserved  in  the  sunie  set  of  strata, 
especially  in  the  part  of  their  range  where  they  cross  the  Potomac  and  Jauies  rivers.  In 
Virginia,  these  strata,  composing  a  large  portion  of  the  mountains  along  the  west  aide  of  tlie 
great  valley  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  contain  seams  of  coal,  some  of  it  pure  anthracite,  while 
some  is  a  semi-bituminous  coal,  approximating  in  outward  aspect  to  the  ordinary  anthracite. 
Whether  the  coal  measures,  which  in  Virginia  occur  at  intervals  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  are  all  of  this  arenaceous  series,  or  whether  they  are  of  a  position 
rather  higher  and  more  nearly  that  of  the  coal-bearing  part  of  the  group  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
a  point  still  to  be  ascertained. 

To  this  formation  of  fucoidnl  sand-stones  succeeds  a  thick  series  of  red  shales  and  argil- 
laceous sand-stones,  and  underneath  these  again  occurs  a  heavy  mass  of  dark  slate.  Termi- 
nating the  whole  series  there  lies  beneath  this  slate  a  very  important  mass  of  limestone 
strata,  which  is  the  rock  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  valleys  of  the  region  before  us. 

We  present  the  following  as  a  description  of  the  strata  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  above 
series.  "  The  lesser  ranges  of  mountains  which  first  interrupt  the  general  undulating  surface 
of  the  valley,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Little  North  Mountain,  Catawba  Mountain, 
&c.,  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  rocks  entirely  distinct  from  those  occurring 
in  the  valley,  being  composed  of  sand-stones  and  conglomerates,  and  of  shales  subordinate  to 
the  seams  of  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coal,  which  here  discover  themselves."  (Ilepwrt 
on  the  Oeologicul  Reconnaissance  of  Virginia.) 

A  number  of  the  valleys  lying  towards  the  middle  and  western  side  of  the  Appalachian 
belt,  consist  of  the  lowest  rock  of  the  whole,  the  limestone  disposed  with  an  anticlinal  a\ia 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  the  strata  on  either  side  dipping  at  a  pretty  sleep 
angle  under  the  base  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  which  in  most  instances  are  formed  of  citlier 
the  middle  arenaceous  strata  or  the  upper  argillaceous  ores,  and  the  anthracite  coal  measures. 
Among  the  many  interesting  valleys  of  tliis  structure,  termed  by  Dr.  Buckland  "  valleys  of 
elevation,"  are  the  Warm  and  Sweet  Spring  valleys  in  Virginia,  and  the  Nittany,  Ponn's, 
and  Kisbacoquillas  valleys  in  Pennsylvania.  The  long  and  wide  valley,  which,  from  Ten- 
nessee to  New  York,  pursues  a  course  between  the  Blue  Ridge  or  its  continuations  and  the 
first  ranges  of  the  Appalachians,  and  which  we  have  betbre  designated  as  the  great  Kitta- 
tinny  or  Cumberland  valley,  is  occupied  through  nearly  its  whole  extent  by  an  enormously 
thick  series  of  limestone  and  slate  beds,  which  bear  a  remarkable  analogy  to  tiiase  just 
spoken  of  above.  Connected  researches  have  not  yet  been  prosecuted  over  a  sutficientiy 
broad  surface  of  the  Appalachian  region  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  very  decidedly  in  regard 
to  the  identity  of  the  rocks  of  this  valley  with  the  limestones  and  slates  of  the  intervulea 
among  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it;  yet  we  entertain  but  little  doubt  that  such  identity 
will  hcreatler  be  established. 

Portions  of  this  limestone,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Appalachian  series,  contain  fossils,  and  in 
considerable  abundance,  more  particularly  the  limestone  beds,  which  appear  in  the  more 
western  line  of  valleys.  In  tlie  great  Kittatinny  valley  also  there  are  bands  now  and  then 
to  be  met  with  which  are  fossiliferous.  Among  the  remains  are  trilobites,  orthocera,  and 
nautili,  besides  terebratulae,  productse,  and  other  bivalvbs. 

The  whole  of  the  belt  of  formations  here  sketched  has  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  a 
number  of  parallel  and  acutely  intersecting  dislocations,  tossing  the  strata  into  innumerable 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes,  or  occasioning  enormous  faults,  following  the  bases  of  the 
ridges,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  the  multitude  of  minor  contortions,  an  extreme  difficulty  is 
introduced  in  any  attempt  at  restoring  the  strata  to  their  appropriate  order  of  superposition. 

These  dislocations  are  extensive  along  each  side  of  the  great  eastern  limestone  valley,  but 
they  are  especially  numerous,  intricate,  and  violent,  along  the  valleys  near  the  base  of  the 
great  Alleghany  plateau :  they  ore  so  at  least  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  vast  coal-fields  of  anthracite  which  are  embraced  in  these  strata  of  the  greywacke 
era,  we  have  before  said  lie  chiefly  to  the  northeast  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  If  we  trace 
a  parallelogram,  one  line  following  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain  from  the  Water  Gap  of 
the  River  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna,  another  from  that  mountain  up  that  last  river  to  its 
north  branch,  and  a  third  along  the  north  branch  and  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna  until  we 
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reach  a  point  almost  due  north  of  the  point  we  started  from,  we  ihall  then  encloM  nearly  all 

the  genuine  anthracite  seams  hitherto  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 

1\)  conceive  the  position  of  the  coal  throughout  this  wide  area,  we  must  imagine  that  • 
set  of  strata,  conglomerates,  grits,  shales,  and  thick  beds  of  anthracite,  were  deposited  upon 
gome  wide  and  nearly  horizontal  plain,  and  not  collected,  as  appears  to  have  occurred  with 
many  coal-ticlds,  into  troughs  or  basins  previously  formed.  Conceive  the  whole  of  this  level 
area  tn  have  been  converted  into  an  undulating  surface  of  /alley,  hill,  and  mountain,  by  some 
gci.erul  disturbing  cause. 

The  coal,  Just  us  we  should  infer  from  such  a  supposition,  is  found  both  upon  the  hills  and 
in  tilt!  valleys,  forming  ut  times  a  portion  of  the  strata  o,'  the  mountains,  and  only  occasion- 
ally lying  in  a  basin  torm  between  the  ridges. 

Sdinu  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  ''ael  in  this  portion  of  the  Appalachians, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  most  southeastern  r'aige  of  coal-seams  may  be  traced  parallel 
to  the  Kittutinny  nearly  the  whole  way  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Lehigh,  more  than  60 
miles;  that,  near  tlie  middle  of  this  line,  which  is  chiefly  along  a  valley  embraced  between 
the  Sharp  and  Broad  mountains,  about  65  seams  have  been  counted,  one-half  of  which  at 
least  are  productive,  that  those  wrought  will  average  in  thickness  five  feet,  while  many  are 
more,  and  some  even  24  feet  thick,  and  that  cropping  to  tlie  surface  under  a  mean  dip  of 
ibout  30  degrees,  these  seams  rise  into  the  long  hills  or  ridges,  so  that  a  front  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  of  coal  is  sometimes  accessible  above  the  level  of  the  valleys,  from  which 
they  are  entered  by  drifts  or  levels  carried  in  from  the  ends  of  these  ridges.  Near  the  north- 
east end  of  this  first  coal-field  the  seams  are  greatly  reduced  in  number,  but  one  of  them, 
that  known  as  the  summit  mine  of  the  Lehigh  Company,  measures  in  thickness  nearly  60 
feet  of  solid  coal. 

Near  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  range,  or  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  on  the  ridge  or  mountain  which  overlooks  Stony  creek,  a  singular  variety  of  coal 
occurs,  somewhat  an  anthracite  in  appearance,  but  containing  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of 
bituminous  matter.  Its  quantity,  however,  has  never  been  shown  to  be  great.  Coals  some- 
what analogous  to  this  prevail  in  various  sections  in  these  upper  strata,  perhaps  in  the  middle 
beds  of  the  Appalachian  series  further  to  the  south.  But  to  the  northwest  of  the  Broad 
Mountain  there  is  an  assemblage  of  thick  seams  of  anthracite  coal,  upon  a  scale  even  far 
more  enormous  than  that  here  stated.  Beds  of  coal  are  known  lying  nearly  horizontal,  and 
with  a  thickness  throughout  between  20  and  30  feet.  The  extreme  northeastern  coal-field 
of  this  region,  or  tiiut  lying  ulong  the  valley  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 
from  10  miles  below  VVilkesburre  to  Carbondule  on  the  Lackawanna,  occurs  under  sufficiently 
simple  features  to  enable  us  to  estimate  with  some  degree  of  precision  the  probable  amount 
of  the  coal  in  it.  In  length  ubout  40  miles,  and  with  un  average  width  of  more  than  two 
miles,  the  coal  ranges  in  at  least  six  seams  continuously  tjiroughout  the  whole  of  this  valley. 
Computing  the  solid  mutter  accessible  in  only  the  two  thickest  of  these,  one  of  which  is  24 
feet  and  the  other  six  feet  thick,  and  making  due  abatement  for  loss  and  waste  in  mining, 
we  find  that  the  coul-fiold  in  question  can  be  made  to  furnish  at  least  12,000,000  tons  of  ex- 
cellent fuel.  When  we  reflect  that  this  is  tlie  most  circumscribed  of  at  least  three'"  distinct 
ranges  of  coal  which  make  up  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  is  dispro- 
portionately smaller  than  the  other  coal-fields,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  amaze- 
ment at  ihd  stupendous  scale  in  which  these  formations  present  themselves.  The  amount 
of  anthracite  coal  which  found  its  way  to  market  from  this  region  in  1835,  was  600,000 
tons,  and  at  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  trade  is  increasing,  the  supply  will  very  soon  reach 
one  million  of  tons. 

Small  deposits  of  nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  are  seen  in  this  formation,  but  as  all  efforts 
at  smelting  iron  with  anthracite  as  fuel  have  go  far  been  abortive,  these  ores  have  been  but 
little  sought  after,  and  their  true  extent  is  yet  unknown. 

To  pass  now  to  the  portion  of  the  series  next  beneath  these  strata  which  contain  the  an- 
thracite northeast  of  Uie  Susquehanna,  there  are  some  observations  worthy  of  a  place  here 
regarding  more  especially  the  Appalachians  of  Virginia. 

"  The  coals  of  the  Little  North  Mountain,  Catawba  Mountain,  &c.,  are  among  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  an  economical  point  of  view ;  and  should  the  reasonable  expectations 
to  which  their  discovery  has  given  rise,  not  be  disappointed,  will  influence  in  no  small  degree 
tlie  prosperity  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  regions  of  the  State.  From  the 
Potomac  to  the  southwestern  counties,  the  minor  ranges  of  mountains,  rising  in  general 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley,  are  known  to  include  beds  of  this  mineral  in  the 
various  conditions  of  a  pure  anthracite,  and  a  compound  containing  variable  but  never  large 
proportions  of  bituminous  matter,  and  which  may  accordingly  be  denominated  semi-bitumin- 
ous coal.  In  Berkeley  county,  on  Sleepy  creek,  and  elsewhere,  openings  have  been  made, 
from  which  an  anthracite  of  the  very  purest  character  is  obtained.  In  Frederick,  Shenan- 
doah, Rockingham,  Augusta,  Botetourt  and  Montgomery,  similar  discoveries  have  been  made  j 
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the  omI  of  the  fhnr  (brmer  counticm,  m  tkr  a*  vol  oxnniinnl,  \w\ng  nnarl3r  idcntirni  with  that 
in  Bnrkoloy,  while  that  thund  in  Bi)totnurt  nrul  Montifoinory  rontAiiiH  n  coiiniilnrnhln  ',M)rtinn 
of  bituinon,  thon||[h  thr  leiM  than  that  of  oniinary  hittiminoua  coal.  Thn  Hcaina  which  huvo 
!■  ynt  bfwn  oxaininmi,  vary  fh>ni  Uiroo  to  aeven  foet  in  thickneiM."  {Report  on  the  dfoloffi. 
CM  Rrronnoi»»anee  qf  Vir/tinia.) 

In  Vfririnia  tiin  Hlatoa  ovorlvinj;  these  thick  mnd-atonoa  aro  larfrdy  charged  with  pyritcR, 
which,  uiidor({uin|f  chemical  onanjifoii,  will  account  (hr  thn  oriffin  of  tno  niiinerouH  n\i><liciiml 
•printfN  of  tliJH  Nmtion  of  that  Htiito.  Hoinn  aro  auliihurottwl,  otiiora  chalyboato,  iind  wiine 
ar«  ot  an  acid  or  aitrinffnnt  nature,  and  aro  oilen  hi(;hly  uaeful  in  cntancoua  diHoiim>H.  'I'lio 
wvlUknown  alum  rock  on  Jacknon  river  ia  a  alate  of  thin  nature,  and  ho  hi(;hly  iin|)ri>^riiiitt>(l 
ia  it  that  ninny,  in  placo  of  rnnortin);  to  tho  alum  aprini;"  of  tho  vicinity,  make  iim>  of  tlijii 
rw'k  an  a  aubt*tilute  by  immnminff  Mnall  (Voffmcnta  of  it  in  wator,  tn  which  it  imimrta  nil  tlin 
flavour  and  tho  oflecta  of  the  Hprinin  thenmelvna.  Tho  more  hijfhiy  cnlobratod  niiHliciiiul 
aprinf^a  of  tho  Appalachian  rejrion,  both  in  VirRinia,  Maryland,  and  Ponnnylvania,  lirlimK 
rather  to  tho  limoHtonoa  at  thn  hnao  of  the  aorica  than  to  thcao  middio  otrata.  ThoNC  liino 
atiinea  moro«vor  contain  the  colobrattNl  thermal  or  hot  aprinf^a  of  Virginia. 

DiroctinfT  the  view  nnxt  to  the  loweat  membera  of  tho  sorica,  or  tno  great  limcatono  nnd 
•late  iHdt  of  tho  Appalachiana,  we  Hnd  thia  portion  of  tho  region  to  abound  in  objoctH  of  IniIIi 
practical  and  acicntiHo  intoreat.  High  in  the  liat  of  theae  ought  to  rank  the  cnormoiiH  d(<|N). 
■ita  of  iron  ore.  Thia  ore  ia  almoat  invariably  subordinate  to  the  limeatono,  lying  in  n  lii^r|||y 
fbrruginouH  loam,  either  in  fliuiurea  hotwoen  the  strata  or  resting  over  the  unovcn  mirliico  of 
tho  formation.  The  ore  is  of  the  hematite  family,  of  every  poaaibln  variety,  nnd  of  ii  i|imlity 
nowhere  Hur|>aaand.  From  the  ahorea  of  tho  Iludaon  to  the  interior  of  TonnoHNCo  liir^i<  coU 
lectiona  of  it  acconi|Mny  thcHO  r(K;k8,  both  in  tho  great  coatorn  valloy  and  in  thow  Ii-hnit 
ones  more  in  the  interior  of  tho  Appalachian  region.  When  it  haa  a  columnar  Htulnctitic 
■tructure  it  ia  known  under  the  name  of  pipo  ore.  Thia  variety  ia  in  groat  ro(|tiest,  iim  it 
uaually  yiehia  a  superior  iron,  nnd  ia  |)rotitaDly  amelted  tVom  tho  rcadinoaa  with  whirli  '\l» 
reduction  ia  eltbcted,  owing  to  ita  open  structure.  These  orca  generally  produce  nt  l(<iiht.  T)!) 
per  cent,  metallic  iron.  As  the  reduction  ia  eflfocted  solely  by  charcoal  and  the  furniirn 
lagredienta  in  the  ore  are  chiofly  a'uniinn  and  silica,  we  cnn  readily  account  for  tho  exulted 
reputation  of  the  iron  manufacturotl  throughout  this  bolt  of  country. 

That  all  this  family  of  ores  should  accompany  ao  exclusively  the  limestone,  being  rarely 
or  nnver  among  the  alates,  is  not  a  little  singular. 

These  limestone  rocks  arc  most  usually  covered  by  an  excellent  soil,  susceptible  of  gront 
amelioration  by  tlie  addition  of  limo  derivo<l  fVom  burning  tho  rock  Some  of  tho  iiimt 
improved  agricultural  districts  of  the  United  States  are  to  bo  found  within  tho  limits  of  the 
lurmation  now  Itot'ore  us.  Maris,  dc|)osits  of  calcareous  sinter,  and  travertin,  derivoil  t'roin 
the  action  of  water  charged  witii  carbonic  acid,  dissolving  and  precipitating  ngiiin  the  our- 
bonate  of  lime,  abound  in  various  places  throughout  its  range,  and  add  mutorially  to  the 
resources  of  the  region.  "  The  travertin  formations  of  these  valleys,  produced  in  the  wny 
we  have  just  described,  are  in  some  cases  of  immense  thickness  nnd  extent.  That  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sweet  Springs  in  Virginia  has,  in  all  probability,  a  thickness  in  isoine 
placea  of  upwanls  of  10()  foot,  and  every  year  adds  slowly  to  its  ntnount.  At  the  Fiilliiiir 
Spring,  nearly  on  the  roiito  from  Covington  to  the  Hot  sprmgs,  a  still  greater  depth  of  this 
deposit  has  boon  accumulated ;  and  in  various  other  places  throughout  this  region,  mntiHcs 
more  or  less  considerable  of  the  same  curious  formation,  may  bo  mot  with  in  tho  valleys, 
and  sometimes  even  at  considerable  elevations  on  the  sides  of  tho  hills. 

"The  travertine,  like  that  already  alluded  to  as  existing  in  JofTerson,  Frederick,  and  otiior 
counties  in  the  valley,  is  capable  of  being  mado  highly  useful  in  agriculture,  and  of  yin](iin<; 
a  limo  of  the  greatest  purity  and  whiteness."  {Report  on  the  Oeological  Reconnoisntince 
of  Virpfinia.) 

Some  bands  of  these  limestones  possess  a  composition  which  fits  them  for  makinir  im 
excellent  variety  of  hydraulic  cement,  a  material  much  in  use  in  the  construction  of  tlie 
public  works  going  forward  in  many  parts  of  the  region  occupied  by  these  rocks.  As  tlie 
formation  consists  of  alternating  belts  of  limestone  and  slate,  it  is  found  that  the  usuul  pluce 
of  the  cement  stone  is  near  the  line  of  contact  of  these  two,  ond  this  is  fully  in  consoniince 
with  the  fact  that  the  material  in  question  contains  a  blending  of  the  elements  of  these  adja- 
cent strata.  Tho  hydraulic  cement  is  not  confined  to  tho  rocks  of  the  great  Kittalinny  val- 
ley, but  occure  wherever  a  considerable  area  of  these  strata  appears,  as  far  west  as  the  biiae 
of  the  Alleghnny  plateau.  A  similar  material  constitutes  one  of  the  resources  of  the  region 
of  the  bituminous  coal,  but  is  there  in  connexion  with  n  totally  different  class  of  rooks. 

Occasionally  the  limestone  of  this  formation  assumes  tho  aspect  of  a  marble,  either  pure 
white  or  of  a  gently  variegated  hue,  with  a  fine  even  fracture  susceptible  of  a  beautiful 
polish. 

Among  the  slate  strata  of  the  great  valley  some  possess  all  the  qualities  of  hardness,  frac- 
ture, and  fineness  of  grain  such  as  to  fit  them  for  furnishing  both  roofing  and  writing  slates 
of  very  excellent  quality.    Upon  the  Delaware  river  within  a  mile  of  tho  grand  gorge 
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IhroiUfh  ihn  Kittntinny  or  Bliio  Mountain,  rallwl  the  Water  flap,  thorn  an»  two  pretty  oxtan« 
live  HJHte  ipiarrieM,  onn  of  which  hnit  yielded  Hlntfx*  ndniirnhly  Hiiilod  to  both  the  lenilini;  piiN 
niHi'H  III  wliieh  thin  material  in  npplitul.  Theim  tpiarrioN  are  in  tho  iilalp  Iwlt  whieh  rnnKOt 
iiiiiiii'iliiitely  iiliHiff  tho  naHtorn  Imtin  of  tho  mountain,  and  it  in  h<>lievo<l  that  rnont  of  tho  Uinta 
uf  tliiH  liiriiiiition  that  in  adapted  for  nmniifncture  occii|)ien  tho  name  relative  (Nmition. 

Ili'Nidi'H  the  exiiiUtnefl  in  IheHo  inferior  Apimhiehian  ntrata  of  tho  Mverni  valunhlo  mate- 
rials  iilri'iidy  enumerated,  wo  may  itpeeify  one  or  two  more,  tho  announcement  of  mime  of 
wliK'h  Nvill  rather  HurpriMo  ({•'el(i|;iMtH.  The  iron  orpN  were  mentioniHl  hi'tore.  Of  oilinr 
nii'iali*  aliiiDHt  iho  only  one  in  the  tiirmation  in  lend.  TownrilH  tho  Moiithorn  portion  of  tha 
re);ioii,  iiaiiiely,  in  tho  wiuthweNt  corner  of  Vir^rinia,  lead  ore  ia  apparently  abundant.  It 
prrrii'iiis  itself  in  the  form  of  Miilphiiret  and  cnrlNinate  of  load,  Ikith  oron  are  wroit^lil,  hut 
till'  carlNiiiate  from  the  tlict  of  tU  yieldiiiff  n  purer  metal  ii*  preferred.  The  Hulphuret  exiHtt 
aiiiontr  diHJiili'^rnted  vein  otulV,  ehietly  carlionate  of  lime,  in  veiim  traverMinu;  the  limestono; 
the  i!iirlKiiiitt(t  in  beda  found  uaually  at  thn  interacction  of  tho  veina.  In  reducing  these  oret 
the  liii'l  employed  ia  wcaxl. 

Ill  the  siiiiie  (luaiter,  and  ctinnecterl  seemingly  with  the  very  aame  rneka,  ore  lar^'e  dop(v 
sits  of  frypsum  and  atrata  yielding  Mprintra  highly  charg(>(l  with  common  aalt.  If  as  we 
iiuve  reiison  to  believe  these  all  ladong  to  tho  Appalachian  ayatem  of  rocks,  thn  origin  of 
which  we  liavn  placed  among  the  very  earlient  eiXMilia  of  the  fiwHiliferoim  aecondary  tiirma- 
tiiiiis,  how  unexpectedly  do  these  two  minerals,  tiie  anlt  and  gypsum,  hern  ahow  tliemselveM  | 
III  iiiimI  regiouH  their  iMiaition  ia  among  the  strata  next  aiiperior  lo  tho  C(Mkl  series,  and  here 
we  liiiil  them  iiliiiost  at  the  iMittom  of  the  aecondnry.  Alisoliite  certainty  does  not  yet  pre* 
viiil  however  as  lo  whether  they  are  of  Ihia  periisl  or  that  of  tho  somewhat  newer  Alleghany 
i;roiip,  though  the  place  of  the  gypsum  ia  to  all  up|)earance  in  tho  limestone  of  the  great 
Vttlliy.  Wo  furnish  tho  following  description  from  tho  rocont  report  on  tho  (Jeology  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

"Tiie  gypsum,  an  far  as  certainly  known,  ncourl  over  a  spano  about  2()  miles  in  length, 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  probably  tho  area  actually  occupied  by  it  is  much  more  cen- 
liilcrahle.  Tho  dopth  to  which  it  extenda  in  some  placea  ia  enormously  great.  It  lies  in 
b*!ils  between  strata  of  limoatonn,  slate,  and  sometimcis  aand-st<me,  and  has  to  Im!  penetrated 
for  a  t;reiit  dejitli  in  lioring  lor  aalt  water.  In  aomo  cases  it  is  aaid  to  have  a  thickness  of 
nnnrly  :IIH)  feet,  ineliiding  tho  Irnnds  of  rock  among  which  it  ia  atratitlod.  Ita  condition  is 
eillier  that  of  a  fibroua  crystalline  mass  of  nearly  perfect  purity,  or  a  granular  bliiisli-gray 
(Mill  veined  r(N:k,  containing  a  small  amount  of  earth,  but  still  as  little  mingled  with  extra- 
neous matter  as  any  of  tho,  imported  plaster.  This  precioiw  material,  owing  to  the  iliffl. 
culty  of  trans|Mtrtation,  ia  yet  unknown  at  any  distance  towards  the  sealaiard,  but  iliirinff 
favoiirahlo  seasons  it  is  conveyed  in  arks  down  the  Ilolstim,  to  the  southwestern  Htatf-s,  ana 
in  this  way  yields  a  Imndsomo  profit.  With  facilities  of  transportation,  what  incalculable 
hcni'lits  might  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  much  of  the  region  west,  as  well  as  east  of 
it,  derive  from  this  invaluable  dejiosit,  and  whijt  an  active  and  productive  comninrcc  might 
it  n'wt'.  rise  to  throughout  that  region  in  which  it  is  found  ! 

"'I'lic  aalinea  constitute  another  of  the  treasures  of  this  district  of  the  State.  As  yet  but 
little  has  been  done,  either  towards  determining  the  extent  of  the  saliferous  strata,  or  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  various  ingredients^  la'sides  the  common  salt,  which  tho  brine  holds 
dis.Holved.  At  the  salt-works  on  tho  Ilolston,  tho  wells  are  usually  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth,  presenting  strata  of  limcstono  near  tho  surface,  sand-stone  or  slate  alter- 
nating witli  beds  of  gypsum  several  feet  in  thickness,  next  beneath,  and  finally,  a  Ptratum 
of  cliiy,  within  which  the  salt-water  is  procured.  This  clay  is  of  a  reddish  aspect,  and  a 
very  argillaceous  texture,  being  in  all  prolmbility  a  softened  shale,  such  as  that  of  the  brine 
spriiiirs  and  rock-salt  of  Cheshire  in  England. 

"Tho  proportion  of  common  salt  varies  with  different  wells,  and  even  in  the  same  is  not 
perfectly  uniform.  In  some  cases  10  gallons  of  tho  brine  will  yield  one  gallon  of  salt,  in 
others  10  are  necessary.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  salt  at  about  2.5,  and  allowing 
Boiiicthing  fbr  the  interstices  in  the  dry  measure,  we  would  have  in  the  former  ca.se  a  strength 
of  about  20  per  cent.  Gypsum  is  always  present  in  the  brine,  and  is  almost  the  only  impu- 
rity in  it."  {Ucoloffical  Reconnoissanre  of  Virffinin.) 

On  some  occasions  the  water  of  these  wells  brings  up  small  granules  or  crystals  of  salt, 
but  whether  this  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  existence  of  beds  of  solid 
rock-salt  btiueath,  or  whether  it  merely  intimates  that  the  salt  which  furnishes  the  brine  is 
diwtrihuted  in  granular  crystals  through  certain  portions  of  the  rock,  are  points  regarding 
which  we  possess  no  means  of  deciding;  though  from  the  non-appearance  of  any  rfick-salt 
near  the  surface  or  in  the  borings  gathered  from  these  wells,  we  think  the  latter  conjecture 
rather  the  most  feasible. 

Though  we  are  unsettled  in  opinion  respecting  the  group  in  which  we  ought  to  place  the 
strata  which  afford  the  gypsum  and  salt  springs  of  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  New 
Vork,  we  incline  to  consider  them  as  nearly  of  the  date  of  those  now  before  us,  rather  than 
of  the  coal  series.    We  may  at  all  events  appropriately  speak  of  them  in  this  place.    Tha 
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r«f  km  most  abu/wlxnt  in  (rypaum  in  New  York  embracei  Madiwn  and  part*  of  M)inn  of  ths 
ri'  ' '  'ring  couiiti'  ,  and  it  ia  found  alw)  in  Ancram,  Columbia  county,  and  olHtiwhoro.* 
Aci  to  Eaton,  the  frypaurri  axiata  in  limited  bciia  in  a  calcarcoua  mck  wliirh  nxtomla 

flrnn  ^  TRok  to  the  Nmifarn  rivi*r,  a  apaco  of  two  hundriNl  milea,     Oypauin  of  Hiniijiir 

quality  ia  coUectnd  in  aomn  at  thii  inUiuIh  ikt  tho  hond  of  Iinko  Krin,  in  tho  my  of  Hitiulimky, 
and  ttii^rp  are  thir  rt'itiiona  for  concliuliiii'  mt  it  ia  in  nn  oxtDnHJon  of  tho  aamo  f(ri>i)|i  ol'  m<  k*. 
He  iniiiiiliiiriM  that  it  ia  Hi'|NtratO(l  from  the  nxk  which  yioldi)  tho  anit  watnt  liv  tlirni  inter- 
niediiilo  Htrutii;  (iHior  writum  howovor  ooncoivo  tho  two  to  Im)  in  juxta-iNNiiiuiii.  VVn  oiir> 
oelvcH  Imve  aeon  uini'o  reaHoii  to  iM^liovo  that  thn  i;fy|Miim  oriufinnttm  in  the  itl)()Vi>ini<iitii)Mi>d 
CHl>'iirnoim  Ntrutum  in  which  it  in  (litrusi>d,  conHtiliilinff  an  intimuto  part,  dotitotiMl  in  it  nl\i>n 
by  till'  ininuto  rhombic  cavitica  thn     iru  littl  empty  by  the  aolvont  action  of  tliu  wiit<<r  tlmt 

>?<  riMuovi'd  it.  The  flltorinx  of  uio  water  iVoin  the  aiirlUce  Neoma  to  have  ciirrioil  down 
III.  iryiHtiiin,  until,  orroated  by  aomo  inipervioua  ar(;illacnoua  layer,  it  liaa  been  (l(.>{)()Hitnd 
in  a  broiui  Hhallow  cake  or  concretion ;  ao  plainly  intitnatin((  how  it  ia  formed  that  the  people 
workiuff  in  tlio  ^yp^uni  maintain  it  aa  a  va^uo  opinion  that  in  acme  manner  it  ingrowing 
there. 

Thouffh  aeveral  borinffa  have  been  made  in  tho  aalt  ref^ion  of  Ononda)^  county,  Now 
York,  ill  quext  of  rock-Halt,  and  in  one  iniit<mco  to  the  depth  of  !2A()  foot,  yet  none  lina  ever 
been  detonted,  and  wo  think  that  the  probability  of  tlniiin^  it  here  ia  no  ffroator  than  in  th 
grita  of  tho  Alleghany  coal  aerien.     Tho  aitliforoua  diatrict  of  Now  Von(  occupicH  a  ■ . ' 
about  20  milos  wide,  extending  from  Oneida  county  more  than  two  hundred  and  iitly  m  nu 
westward. 

Before  leaving  the  aubjcct  of  tho  formationa  of  the  Appalachian  avBtem,  we  f  hall  preaeiit 
a  few  (Hsrtincnt  remarks  from  tho  previouHly  quoted  description  of  Virginia,  reapecting  tho 
numnrotis  mineral  watera  which  charactcriae  ho  atrikingly  the  central  acction  ot  tho  Appa- 
lacJiiniiR.  PHpocinlly  in  Virginia,  and  which  hold  out,  in  connection  with  ita  line  cliiniito  and 
exquiHito  Hcencry,  ao  much  to  allure  the  mveller  and  invalid  to  enter  among  theae  formntionR. 

"  Among  tho  general  conaiderationa  in  relation  to  them,  which  may  with  propriety  be 
introduced  in  this  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  thermal  apringa  to  whidi  we 
have  rofurreil,  in  treating  of  the  Warm  Spring  valley  und  other  places,  appear  to  be  indebted 
tbr  their  impregnation  chiefly  to  rocks  of  a  calcareoua  deacription,  and  are  accordingly  tuiind 
in  or  near  mich  rocks,  tho  aulphuretted  springs  (now  referred  to),  among  which  are  the 
White,  Red,  Halt,  Blue,  and  Gray  Hulphur  springs,  appear  to  derive  moat  of  their  ingredient! 
tVoiii  pyrituns  sInt.CH,  and  will  therefore  bo  observed  to  rise  through  or  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Htriita  of  thin  nature.  Of  those,  the  Wl.ito  Sulphur  ia  tho  only  one  which  can  be  regarded 
as  decidedly  thermal,  ita  temperutiir<^  hieing  about  64°,  while  the  others  do  not  vary  consi- 
dernhly  from  tho  usual  temperature  of  the  ordinary  springs  around  them. 

"Another  point  of  a  general  cti  aiictor  wliich  may  he  noticed  here,  is  tho  radical  differcnco 
as  to  Hiiline  and  gaseous  ingredients  olwervable  between  the  springs  formerly  alluded  to,  and 
thn«e  of  which  we  now  speak.  All  tho  woters  of  tho  Warm  and  Hot  and  Hweet  Springs 
valley,  and  several  others  of  analogous  character,  ond  highly  thermal  temperature,  disclmrge 
conHidorable  qimntitios  of  free  gas,  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  of  which  tlio 
latter  was  firMt  distinctly  recognised  by  myself,  and  found  in  general  to  be  present  in  very 
great  proportion. 

"At  the  Hame  time  a  largo  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  held  in  combination  in  these  wiiten>, 
impartinir  the  acidulous  character  for  which  some  of  them  are  remarked,  and  giving  them 
the  power  as  olready  mentioned  of  holding  large  quantities  of  carlmnato  of  lime  dinsolved. 
This  acid  iinpregnatioii  is  in  no  instance  more  atrikingly  manifestc^d  tlian  in  the  waters  of 
the  Sweet  Sprinir  valley,  of  which,  thiit  of  the  Red  Spring  abou»  lile  Iielow  tho  principal 
fountain  of  thn  Sweet  Springs,  presents  iin  amount  of  the  combiiicu  ;:.'  <-t  mI  in  volume  to 
about  one-half  of  that  of  tho  water  itsi  i  . 

"Another  imjiortant  distinctive  feature  in  tho  constitution  •  '"'  '  u..  i  springs  here 
apokon  of,  is  the  large  omount  of  the  carbonates,  principally  ihui.  oi  lime,  and  tho  compa- 
ratively smiill  proportion  of  the  sulphatm  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 

"  On  tho  other  hand,  the  class  of  gulphuretted  waters  as  exemplified  in  the  springs  pre- 
viously named,  contoin  but  little  carbonic  acid,  and  a  comparatively  minute  amount  of  cnr- 
Ji.iniMc  )f  lime,  or  other  carbonates,  while  they  ore  richly  fraught  with  sulphiiretteil  liyilro- 
ge.  a?  end  various  sulplmtes,  of  which  those  of  lime  and  inngnosia  are  present  in  most 
con. 'i 
b«    fu 

orji '.?.';  ;  '^er:  '■?'  very  peculior  characters,  which  by  collecting  in  the  reservoirs  and  ohnn- 
nel .  ci'  t";  spr.iigs,  in  mixfi-.o  with  precipitated  sulphur,  have,  by  tho  various  henutiful 
col:;i.is  a'i,  !)  tliey  impart,  p  en  rise  to  the  different  appellations  by  which  the  more  cele- 
braied  or  th^ie  fountains  are  now  known.  But  while  such  general  reaemblunccs  as  have 
been  dnKcribed,  will  be  found  to  prevail  among  the  several  springs  of  each  class  as  thus 
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-nMe  nropsirtion.     Besides  the  several  points  of  distinction  above  referred  to,  it  may 
..  ided   f' it  the  siilphurotted  watera  are  in  general  impregnated  with  various 
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ehtnctertied,  it  ia  at  the  Mine  time     ,  Im  remarked  that  they  poaaeaa  itrikinif  individual 
peculiaritiea,  imparting  to  each  an  amount  «ad  ipeoioa  of  laedicinal  agency  in  lome  degree 


eep  flinn(ti-iih/>,iml  cavitiea  in  tho  lurfhco  abound 


Rlifinipriato  to  itaelf ' 

(!iivcH  of  moat  onormoui  dimenaionH  m!  ' 
thrciiKlioiit  t'l"  valleys  occupied  hy  tli-su  lower  limeatxjnu  strain.  In  some  uf  those  caves, 
iAUi>ilrr  is  found  mingled  with  the  •  rth;  which  '<(ains  also  much  nitrate  <*4  lime  con- 
viTiihli'  into  saltpotre  by  pasiting  ovn  lO  soil  tho  MusluugM  of  common  ashes.  In  the  H«iiie 
cnvr:'  uyjiKum  liKowise  is  no  uncommon  ingredient  of  the  pelre-t/i'  I,  uh  it  i«  terriii'd.  tlvciy 
thiiiif  here  implies  tho  action  of  water  travorsui^  those  caves,  leaving  >i  -^dirnent  of  a  tex* 
lull'  iilinoMt  im|iai|>ahly  tine, 

Ffw  iiiHtanrns  occur  in  which  tho  bones  of  terreNtriarqunilriip<;>ds  are  met  with  in  the 
CBVt'N  of  ilie  United  Htntes  as  thoy  are  in  those  of  Europe,  iind  tho  chief  iiitureNt  attending 
thfiii  IxdongH  Ihereforo  simply  to  tho  vaHt  expansion  of  some  of  tho  mi.nt  conMidemUle.  Tho 
^•>ll>ri  ol  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  have  been  aacertained,  by  xtuai  sur- 
te),  u>  i>r  two  and  a  half  miles  long  in  one  direction. 

<  ''ti  "rimarv  Rorka  (\f  the  United  Statet. — The  present  sketch  professos  not  to  aim  at 
I  lost.  (  '  'Ills  of  cTassitication  appropriate  rather  to  a  more  elaborate  treatiHK,  and  wo  may 
tiierotore  ho  allowe<l  to  trace  tho  general  range  of  tho  group  of  riKks  now  to  be  doHcribeu, 

ithoiit  presuming  to  delineate  very  closely  the  extremely  intimate  connection  which  they 
present  with  tho  formations  last  discussed.  For  tho  sake  of  greater  simplicity  we  shall  con- 
liiiur  under  tho  same  head  tho  genuine  primary  rocks  and  thoeo  non-foMHiliferous  sedimentary 
itnita  which  from  their  |M>siti()n,  their  altered  ntructuro,  and  their  destitution  of  all  traces  of 
or;raiiic  remains,  |)o«8chh  a  claim  to  rank  among  tho  rocks  once  known  as  the  iransiticMi  class. 
The  rfamo  ditFiculty  which  is  presente<l  in  all  attempts  to  separate  by  any  wi  il-di'lin<!Ml  limit 
tho  rocks  of  this  order  from  the  true  primary  class  in  Europe  is  oncountcren  in  this  part  of 
the  forinatitms  of  the  United  States.  It  is  next  to  impoKsiblo,  at  the  present  i  y  at  least,  to 
ny  whcro  the  one  group  terminates  and  the  other  logins.  With  these  rem.  rks  to  guard 
ai^uiiiHt  any  miHconcoption  of  the  subject,  we  may  then  treat  under  one  cotnpn  lionsive  title 
ol  Primary,  both  tho  true  primary  rocks  and  those  so  difficult  to  be  at  all  tinocs  u  iHtinguiahed 
from  them,  tho  ohlcnt  sedimentary  series. 

Ea!«t  of  the  .MiHsiasippi  and  the  great  lakes,  there  are  two  great  tracta  of  prii  lary  rocki, 
not  however  wholly  detached  from  each  other. 

Tho  northern  and  by  far  the  mont  mountainous  of  these  primary  regions  occuii  ch  nearly 
iho  whole  urea  of  the  New  England  states,  and  stretches  south  as  tor  as  tho  eastern  counties 
of  I'rnnrivlvania.  From  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  tho  United  States  it  run;  >'m  weft- 
word,  following  the  St.  liOwrcnce  to  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  From  innt  point 
or  Ht  tho  Thousand  Isles  tho  edge  of  these  formations  may  be  traced  in  a  southeaHi  course 
to  the  southern  point  of  Luke  George.  Further  south  than  this  the  western  boundar}  iNtHnua 
west  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  along  the  western  part  of  Stockbridge,  until  it  becoi  fs  the 
woKtern  side  of  the  Ilighlunds  upon  the  Hudson,  which  it  follows  in  their  course  t  rough 
New  JurKcy  to  their  termination  in  the  northern  part  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 
From  this  latter  point,  however,  'he  western  limit  of  the  rocks  now  before  us  ia  proi mged 
far  to  tho  southwest,  but  they  appear  not  as  before  under  tho  form  of  rocks  of  tfie  (neisa 
and  other  groups  unequivocally  primary,  but  as  formations  of  a  more  ambiguous  character. 
These  continue  in  this  line  across  the  Susquehanna  near  Columbia,  andpasH  south  vest 
through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  keeping  parallel  with  the  eastern  ranges  of  tho  Blue  11.  ige 
system,  tho  Cotoci  n,  Bufiiilo  Mountain,  and  others,  but  rarely  are  seen  so  far  west  a  to 
include  those  mountains,  unless  we  embrace  in  our  series  the  altered  non-fossiliforous  t-  li> 
mentary  strata,  in  which  case  the  boundary  is  the  western  base  of  the  great  Blue  Ri(  re 
hnc\f.  The  Boiitiieast  edge  of  the  New  England  primary  is  along  the  north  shore  of  !,<  g 
Island  Sound,  taking  in  a  small  portion  of  tho  west  end  of  Ijong  Island  and  passing  throii  h 
the  city  of  New  York  and  Staten  Island  to  Perth  Amboy.  Here  these  formations  are  intt-r- 
rupled,  by  an  overlapping  of  the  red  shale  series,  in  New  Jersey,  and  do  not  reappear  until 
we  find  them  in  a  mere  point  six  miles  to  tho  northeast  of  Trenton.  From  that  point  soutJj 
they  form  Hie  second  grf-at  primary  area  above  mentioned.  The  eastern  line  of  this  ia 
marked  by  the  western  limit  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  ploin;  its 
western  or  northwestern  boundary  is  traced  crossing  tho  Delaware  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Trenton,  and  nieetrng  the  Schuylkill  alxjut  12  miles  above  Philadelphia.  As  the  belt  widens 
still  to  the  soiithviOHt,  ilie  same  line  (msses  more  and  more  off  from  the  coast,  passing  the 
Potomac  ri'r  21.'  miles  west  of  Washington,*  and  merging  into  the  previously  traced  belt 
Bomewliere  loar  tli<>  Ra|)pahannock  in  Virgiiva.  The  separation  of  the  primary  into  these 
two  tracts  over  so  wide  a  space  is  owing  to  he  position  of  the  very  long  belt  of  the  red 
shale  and  sand-stone  scries,  which  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Hudson  ranges  in  a  cen- 


tral direction  betv 


injmiMu  group  uf  the  same  rocKs  lies  m  a  trough  m  the 


urimary  tbrmations  along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  while  formations  of  the  Appalachian 
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Mriea  penetrate  in  a  nnrrow  wml^  deeply  into  the  same  region  alonff  the  country  borHoring 
the  Hudson  river  and  Ijikes  Georfifo  and  Champlnin,  and  occur  also  in  a  detached  baHin  in 
the  eastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  bctwnen  Boston  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  primary  rocks,  with  those  which  we  have  associated  with  them,  range  in  a  continiuiug 
belt  throtiph  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  aa  far  as  the  Aliihuina 
river  in  Alabama,  and  occupy  a  breadth  in  most  parts  of  this  course  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles;  having  fur  thoir  eastern  boundary  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  Atlantic  pin  in, 
and  for  their  western  the  great  Appalachian  valley  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ritljufp  and 
the  long  line  of  mountains  which  further  to  the  southwest  lie  in  the  same  great  axis  uf  dis- 
location. 

Primary  rocks  compose  a  principal  part  of  the  materials  of  the  range  called  tlio  Oz.nrk 
Mountains  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  far  off  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent  in  the 
vast  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  exist  in  conspicuous  profusion,  constitiilinjr  fur 
grander  phenomena  than  belong  to  any  part  of  the  range  skirting  tho  Atlantic.  We  shnll 
content  ourselves  here  however  with  giving  a  few  of  tho  more  important  details  of  tho  latter 
group,  as  being  the  only  primary  region  of  the  continent  even  partially  familiar  to  geoloi,Mstji, 
and  from  its  relations  to  civilized  population  the  only  one  of  chief  interest  in  a  sketch  of  tho 
United  States. 

From  the  coast  of  New  Bnmswick  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  with  a  trivial  interruption 
in  the  peninsula  of  Capo  Cod,  the  sea  washes  against  primary  rocks,  sometimes  low,  soihr. 
times  in  bold  projecting  clifft.  Prom  this  ocean  boundary  all  the  region  embracing  the  i\i>w 
England  States,  and  the  northern  section  of  New  York  as  far  to  the  nortiiwest  as  tlic  St. 
Lawrence  river,  consists  of  primary  rocks,  if  we  except  three  narrow  belts  of  secondnry 
strata  which  we  are  about  to  specify.  The  most  eastern  of  these  innluded  tracts  extends 
from  a  little  north  of  Boston  in  a  nearly  southern  course  to  almost  the  extremity  of  tlie 
island  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  greatest  width,  which  is  in  Massachusetts  about  the  latitude  uf 
the  northern  boundary  of  Connecticut,  is  nearly  27  miles,  but  its  limits  are  extremely  undu- 
lating  and  irregular  from  tho  circumstance  that  its  strata  form  a  basin  or  more  properly  a 
series  of  basins  in  a  region  of  imstratified  rocks.  The  group  consists  of  re<l  and  gray  snnd- 
stunos,  and  beds  of  argillaceous  slate  and  a  very  coarse  conglomerate  well  exposed  near 
Boston.  Anthracite  coal  occurs  in  several  places  among  these  strata,  and  in  some  places 
in  a  Kufficiont  quantity  to  give  a  hope  of  its  proving  ultimately  profitable. 

Another  narrow  basin  of  secondary  rocks  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  from 
New  Haven  in  a  nearly  north  direction  to  the  southern  line  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  preserv- 
ing a  mean  breadth  of  about  l!i  miles.  It  includes  red  shales,  argillaceous  sandstones,  and 
beds  of  conglomerate,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  strata  belonging  most  probably  to  the  red 
shale  scries  previously  described  as  ranging  from  tho  Hudson  through  New  .Jersey  and  I'nnn- 
■ylvania.  The  two  sets  of  rocks  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  mineralogicnl  cha- 
racters, are  both  crossed  by  numerous  ridges  and  dykes  of  trap,  which  in  each  instance  pre- 
sents near  it  numerous  localities  of  copper  ore,  chnracteri.sed  by  a  great  prevalence  of  the 
green  cnrlKinale  of  copper.  Some  of  these  beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Cqpnecticut  have  hfp.n 
referred  to  the  now  red  sand-stone  formation,*  but  as  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  charac- 
teristic fossils  it  becomes  impossible  yet  to  determine  their  peculiar  equivalents. 

The  third  belt  of  secondary  rocks  embraced  in  the  northern  primary  region  comprises 
merely  a  prolongation  of  the  group  of  strata  before  described  as  ranging  through  the  A))pa- 
lachian  region,  and  which  we  are  inclined  to  refer  to  the  epoch  of  the  European  grey  wacko. 
These  rocks,  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Newburgh,  change  their  direction  to  a  nearly  nortliirn 
one,  and  follow  the  valley  of  that  river  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  valley  along  tlie 
eautern  shores  of  lakes  George  and  Champlnin  oa  far  north  as  the  outlet  of  the  latter,  vvlien 
after  gradually  contracting  from  a  mean  breadth  of  about  20  miles  between  the  primiry 
rocks  of  Vermont  and  those  of  the  northern  counties  of  New  York,  this  secondary  snios 
cotnes  tini'lly  to  a  point.  Trilohitea  and  other  characteristic  fossils  of  this  class  of  str.it.i, 
are  met  with  at  Glonns  Falls  and  various  other  jwints  along  the  line  just  traced,  sliowing 
that  the  group  maintains  its  distinctive  features  still,  though  so  greatly  reduced  it)  brciidtli. 

Primary  Rocks  and  Minerals. — By  far  tho  greater  portion  of  tho  primary  rocks  of  tlie 
Eastern  Slates  belong  to  the  stratified  or  gneissoid  class,  while  those  of  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern Slates,  a  prolongation  of  ihem  in  fact,  consist  of  this  class  exclusively.  The  unslrati- 
fied  rocks  which  occur  in  the  primary  regions  of  the  United  States  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  country  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  they  may  all  be  included  in  four  varie- 
ties, viz.,  granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  and  green-stone. 

These  unstratified  roclfs  are  distributed  in  numerous  isolated  patcnes  among  the  stratified 
ones  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts;  associated  witn  gneiss 
and  schistose  masses,  they  abound  in  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  stratified  primary  group,  including  the  principal  schistose  crystalline  rocks,  predomi- 
nate more  upon  the  western  side  of  the  New  England  States.    Throughout  this  whole  pri- 

*See  Professor  Hitchcock's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Mauachusetti. 
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:nary  region  of  the  eastern  system  of  mountains  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  and 
chains  is  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  of  tl>e  strata  either  towards  the  west  or  the 
onst,  but  most  frequently  towards  the  latter  quarter. 

The  granite  of  New  England  is  distributed  in  so  many  isolated  ranges,  that  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  scope  of  the  prouent  sketch  to  attempt  any  delineation  of  its  bounda- 
ries, more  than  to  mention  some  of  the  positions  where  intercHting  or  viiluablo  varieties  of  it 
abound.  A  belt  of  granite  traverses  nearly  the  whuto  breadth  of  Massachusetts.  Com- 
mencing  near  Andover,  it  runs  between  a  region  of  sionite  on  its  east,  into  which  it  some- 
times graduates,  and  a  belt  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate  on  its  west,  as  liir  south  as  UIkmIo  Island. 
Portions  of  this  mass,  especially  in  Rhixle  Island,  are  fine-grained,  and  well  adHjited  tor 
architectural  purposes,  for  which  it  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence. 
Another  broad  mass  of  this  rock  reaches  frotn  the  coast  of  Niirragatisott  and  Jluzzard's  Jlnys, 
in  a  northeast  direction  towards  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  I'eninsulu  of  Massachusetts.  Tiiis, 
though  usually  course-grained,  is  in  some  places,  as  at  Fall  River,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  suita- 
ble lor  building.  As  we  go  further  to  the  west,  we  meet  with  detached  patches  of  granite, 
protruding  through  the  mica  slate,  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  and  a  similar  arrange- 
ment hueins  to  prevail  in  the  districts  of  New  England  to  the  north  uf  this  State : — that  is  to 
say,  wide  expanses  of  granitic  rocks  show  themselves  near  the  coast,  and  as  we  proceed 
wentward,  they  become  merely  isolated  masses,  as  it  were,  thrust  through  the  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  other  stratified  rocks.  Granite  of  very  superior  beauty,  associated  with  sienite, 
extends  in  a  convenient  belt  around  Boston,  at  a  distance  of  lU  or  20  miles,  upon  the  north, 
west,  and  south.  From  Cohasset  to  Quincy,  and  also  between  CaiHJ  Ann  and  Sulern,  it  is 
extensively  quarried,  the  rock  from  the  large  quarries  at  Quincy  being  now  widely  known 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  At  the  quarry  at  Fall  River,  blocks  of  beautiful 
granite,  from  .50  to  60  feet  long,  are  sometimes  procured. 

The  variety  of  granite  that  contains  hornblende  in  the  place  of  the  mica,  and  is  known  under 
tlie  name  of  sienite,  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  the  granites  here 
mentioned,  and  is  itself  almost  as  largely  wrought  as  the  true  granite,  or  triple  combination 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 

Porphyry,  sienttic  porphyry,  and  porphyritic  green-stone,  abound  in  various  places  adja- 
cent to  the  coast  of  New  England,  especially  to  the  north  and  south  of  Boston.  Near  Lynn 
the  porphyry  assumes  all  the  dark  purple  and  other  tints,  with  the  tine  polish  of  the  best 
antique  varieties;  and  when  ornamental  architecture  shall  be  more  cultivated  in  America, 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  will  no  doubt  be  eagerly  resorted  to  for  the  beautiful  rocks  of 
this  group,  which  there  exist  in  seemingly  inexhaustible  quantities. 

Sienitic  porphyry,  or  a  sienite  with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  occurs  plentifully  in  fine 
specimens  near  Cape  Ann;  and  a  rock  splendidly  ornamented,  consisting  of  a  fine  green-stone 
paste,  with  disseminated  crystals  of  greenish  felspar,  and  which  sometimes  gets  the  name 
of  porphyritic  green-stone,  is  found  in  large  veins  traversing  sienite  not  far  from  the  same 
head-land. 

These  points  are  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  reader  a  mere  sample  only  of  the  unstratified 
primary  rocks  of  the  United  States,  for  to  go  into  more  minute  details  would  here  be  imprac- 
ticable, even  if  the  absence  of  the  proper  sources  of  information  did  not  preclude  the  attempt. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Geological  Report  of  Professor  Hitchcock  upon  Massachusetts, 
little  exists  in  print  to  acquaint  ua  with  the  highly  interesting  primary  formations  of  New 
England,  where  the  unstratified  rocks  alone  prevail  in  any  abundance. 

Turning  to  the  stratified  primary  rocka,  we  find  that  the  formations  of  the  United  States 
embrace  nearly  every  variety  knosvn  to  geologists,  Tliey  comprise  numberless  modifications 
of  gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  serpentine,  talcose  slate,  mica  slate,  ouartz  rock,  and  scapolite 
rock,  besides  highly  crystallized  primary  limestone,  having  the  character  of  marble.  To 
attempt,  in  the"  present  state  of  knowledge,  tc  trace  the  range  of  these  rocks  more  in  detail 
than  has  been  done  already,  would  be  unavailing,  nor  could  it  interest  the  reader.  We  shall 
proceed,  therefore,  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  important  minerali  found  in  the  primary 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  characterizes  the  stratified  primary  rocks  of  New  England, 
and  their  prolongation  across  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  It  occurs  in  thick  beds  in  Winchester  and  Franconia  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  abundant  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  from  whence  it  is  taken  to  Massachusetts 
and  smelted ;  it  abounds  in  Vermont,  at  Somerset,  in  a  range  of  talc  slate,  20  miles  north 
of  Massachusetts,  yielding  78  per  cent,  of  iron  of  the  best  quality.  In  Massachusetts,  it 
occurs  at  Hawley  and  the  neighbourhood,  though  the  bed  is  of  no  great  thickness,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  or  three  feet;  and  it  is  also  seen  at  Bernardstown,  in  a  bed  several  feet  thick, 
in  limestone,  dipping  at  a  gentle  angle,  in  New  York,  it  occurs  in  the  northern  primary 
district  in  abundance,  especially  near  the  valley  of  Ausable  River,  where  the  quantity  of 
iron  manufactured  and  exported  in  1831,  amounted  to  280,000  dollars.    It  exists  also  in  the 

frimary  range  called  the  Highlands,  which  cross  this  State,  and  pass  through  New  Jersey. 
InormouH  veins  of  it  occur  in  this  range,  south  of  the  Hudson,  at  Sterling,  and  are  continued 
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through  New  Jersey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ringwood.  Thick  beds,  averaging  10  feet  of 
solid  ore,  are  seen  in  this  State,  not  only  at  Ringwood,  but  in  Morris  County,  near  Succn* 
sunny,  and  at  intervals  as  far  indeed  as  the  Delaware  River.  Tliey  are  not  unfrequent  also 
in  the  same  range  of  hills,  passing  near  Easton  and  along  the  northern  side  of  Berks  and 
Lancaster  Counties,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  few  details  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  beds 
of  this  ore  present  themselves  in  the  gneiss  ranges  of  New  Jersey,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
their  features  over  nearly  the  whole  region  just  sketched. 

"  A  general  description  of  the  iron  veins  of  the  primary  region  of  New  Jersey  may  be 
given  in  the  following  terms.  They  are  true  lodes  or  veins  of  vast  longitudinal  extent 
always  in  the  direction  of  the  strata  includiriff  them.  They  occur  in  the  granitic  gneiss 
rock  ranging  and  dipping  with  it  Their  irregularities  are  extremely  few,  being  liable  only 
to  occasional  swells,  insignificant  slides,  and  trivial  disturbances  of  pitch  and  direction ;  while 
they  are  never  to  my  knowledge  pinciied  out  or  cut  across  and  dislocated  by  great  feults,  as 
are  the  metalliferous  veins  of  many  of  the  mining  districts  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  When  several  oci  ur  together,  their  course  is  parallel.  Their  usual  thickness  is 
between  six  and  twelve  fuel,  though  short  veins  are  seen  of  all  smaller  dimensions,  while 
the  larger  ones  are  seen  here  and  there  to  swell  by  an  occasional  undulation  to  even  much 
greater  thickness.  Some  of  these  veins  dip  as  little  as  fifty  degrees,  while  others  have  an 
mclination  approaching  to  verticality.  Though  excavated  here  and  there  in  small  mines, 
they  have  nowhere  been  followed  to  a  greater  depth  below  the  surface  tlian  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet,  the  depth  of  the  workings  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  mine.  In  nearly  all 
the  shallower  mines,  the  veins  are  worked  open  to  the  air. 

"  The  ore  belongs  to  the  species  denominated  oxydulated  iron,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  and 
is  of  two  varieties,  compact  and  earthy.  It  consists,  when  pure,  of  per-oxide  of  iron,  seventy- 
two  per  cent.,  and  protoxide  of  iron  twenty-eight  per  cent,  or  in  all  of  about  sixty-seven 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  It  is  magnetic,  attracting  the  needle,  and  is  oflen 
endowed  with  magnetic  polarity  attracting  soft  iron,  in  which  case  it  is  the  loadstone.  It  is 
often  massive,  associated  with  no  foreign  minerals,  though  the  variety  most  desirable  for 
making  iron  is  granular,  composed  of  imperfect  crystals  which  are  often  mingled  with  small 
crystals  of  other  minerals,  sometimes  green  hornblende  or  quartz.  It  is  possible  that  portions 
of  this  ore  may  contain  titanium,  though  such  facts,  however  important  to  the  manufacturer, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  elaborate  and  multiplied  analyses,  a  few  of  which  I  have  made 
upon  this  point  The  disposition  of  the  ore  in  the  vein  is  that  of  a  solid  mass,  invested  by 
no  gangue,  but  sometimes  containing  dispersed  through  it  small  granules  and  crystals  of 
other  minerals  It  often  exhibits  a  tendency  to  cleave,  by  natural  joints  running  from  one 
wall  of  the  vein  to  the  opposite,  a  structure  which  suggests  in  appearance  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  horizontal  columnar  arrangement  seen  in  some  vertical  dikes  of  lava  and  basalt 
This,  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  I  should  regard  as  a  strong  argument  for  maintaining  that 
these  veins  of  ore  have  been  injected  in  a  fused  or  molten  state  into  the  strata  after  they 
have  appeared,  and  are  not  beds  in  the  true  sense,  or  layers  formed  contemporaneously  with 
the  surrounding  rock.  This  point,  though  seemingly  one  of  theory  alone,  is  of  much  prac- 
tical moment,  as  acquainting  the  miner  with  the  nature  of  the  veins  he  has  to  deal  with. 

"  The  walls  of  the  veins  are  usually  smooth,  compact,  and  regular,  consisting  not  unusually 
of  some  of  the  less  common  varieties  of  the  adjacent  gneiss — being  sometimes  very  micace- 
ous, and  at  others,  constituted  almost  solely  of  the  hornblende  or  red  felspar. 

"  The  first  theoretical  inference  naturally  suggested  by  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
all  the  veins  without  exception  occur,  is  that  the  strata  of  the  formation  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, at  a  pretty  steep  inclination  previous  to  their  appearance  between  the  rock ;  for  it  is 
inconceivable  how  a  forcible  injection  of  fluid  ore  could  enter  a  series  of  beds,  lying  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  without  in  one  case  causing  and  occupying  fissures  transverse  to 
the  strata.  The  fact  that  similar  veins,  those  of  the  altered  white  limestone  of  Sussex, 
occupy  a  corresponding  position  in  reference  to  the  neighbouring  strata,  and  appear  to  have 
been  produced  after  the  formation  of  the  limestone,  is  another  argument  giving  probability 
to  the  idea  that  their  origin  was  subsequently  to  the  appearing  of  the  gneiss. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  if  the  beds  were  previously  nearly 
vertical,  or  at  a  high  angle,  the  molten  ore  would  more  easily  insinuate  itself  between  the 
layers  of  the  rock  in  which  direction,  of  course,  the  strata  would  most  readily  give  way. 
than  enter  the  mass  in  directions  oblique  to  the  edges  of  the  beds.  If  the  rule  be  a  geneniT 
one,  that  these  veins  range  and  pitch  parallel  with  the  strata,  we  are  led  to  some  important 
general  views  for  seeking  and  opening  mines  in  this  region.  One  is  that  the  veins  of  ore 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  same  layer  or  bed  of  rock  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  that 
the  nature,  therefore,  of  the  adjoining  rock  will  often  prove  a  clue  to  recover  a  known  vein 
in  the  direction  towards  which  it  is  prolonged.  Another  is,  that  when  levels  are  cat  or  shafts 
sunk  to  reach  a  vein,  the  indications  of  which  are  supposed  to  appear  upon  the  surface,  the 
excavations  should  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  presumed  outcrop  of  the  vein,  which  is 
towards  the  underlie  or  dip  of  the  gneiss,  for  the  vein,  keeping  parallel  with  the  rock,  will 
descend  in  that  direction."  (^Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Jersey.) 
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is  very  micace- 


Somewhat  simtlar  veina  of  the  micaceous  oxide  of  iron  are  occaBionally  met  with  in  the 
primary  strata  of  not  only  New  England  but  the  States  further  south ;  one  vein,  several  feet 
in  width,  traversing  mica  slate  and  granite,  in  Montague,  near  the  mouth  of  Miller's  River, 
in  Massachusetts,  while  some  are  known  in  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  yielding  excel* 
lent  iron. 

Lead  in  some  portions  of  the  primary  region  of  the  United  States  is  tolerably  abundant, 
though  the  principal  repository  of  it  is  an  ancient  secondary  limestone,  which  traverses 
Missouri,  the  western  part  of  Illinois,  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 
We  refer  to  Cleveland  s  Mineralogy  for  the  following  remarks  on  the  lead  of  this  westerr 
region. 

"  It  occurs  iq  Arkansas  Territory,  on  James  River,  20  miles  above  its  junction  with  Find- 
ley  River.  The  Osage  Indians  smelt  the  ore  and  obtain  bullets.  {Schoolcraft.)  In  Missouri, 
it  abounds  in  the  counties  of  Washington,  St.  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  The  ore 
is  found  in  an  alluvial  deposit  of  stiff  red  clay,  which  is  often  marly,  and  contains  numerous 
detached  masses  of  quartz,  there  called  the  blossom  of  lead ;  this  alluvium,  which  varies 
from  10  to  20  feet  in  depth,  rests  on  limestone,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  transition 
class.  This  galena,  which  has  usually  a  broad  foliated  structure,  and  a  very  high  lustre, 
occurs  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  in  veins,  in  beds,  and  i^  most  abundant  in  the  marly  clay. 
It  is  associated  with  sulphate  of  barytes,  calcareous  spar,  quartz  and  blende.  Although  the 
number  of  mines  is  45,  the  limestone,  on  which  the  alluvium  rests,  has  been  penetrated  in 
but  very  few  instances.  The  ore  yields,  on  an  average,  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  annual  product  of  the  mines  is  upwards  of  3,0(H),000  pounds  of  lead.  Galena  is,  in 
fact,  found  in  various  places  from  Arkansas  River  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in  which 
are  the  important  lead  mines  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  now  imperfectly  worked  by  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  the  original  owners  of  the  soil.  (Schoolcra/l.)  The  deposit  of  galena,  in  which  the 
mines  of  Missouri  are  situated,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  hitherto 
discovered." 

To  return  to  the  primary  rocks,  galena  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  at  Southampton,  in  a 
vein  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  traversing  granite  and  other  primary  rocks.  The  bulk  of  tho 
vein  is  quartz,  from  which  lumps  of  ore  were  dug  out,  of  every  size,  from  half  an  inch  to  a 
foot  in  diameter.  It  has  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  but  the  water  accumu- 
lating,  this  mine  has  not  of  late  been  further  explored.  The  ore  afforded  from  50  to  60  pw 
cent,  of  lead,  and  contained  12  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Associated  with  this  ore,  are 
here  found  also  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  molybdate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of  lead,  besides 
the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  pyritous  copper,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphate  of  barytes. 

A  vein  several  feet  wide  was  formerly  explored  not  far  from  this,  in  Hampshire  County 
and  several  more  in  Massachusetts  could  be  mentioned. 

Very  recently,  a  rich  locality  of  galena  has  been  developed  in  the  primary  region,  in  St 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  fiirnishing,  it  is  said,  an  abundant  supply  of  ore,  which  yields 
80  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Copper. — The  ores  of  tliis  metal  seem  not  to  prevail  to  any  very  profitable  extent  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  stratified  primary  rocks  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  genuine 
veins  of  pyritous  copper,  and  sometimes  containing  gold,  occur ;  but  throughout  the  more 
numerous  localities  where  the  combinations  of  the  metal  are  seen,  the  manner  of  their  dif- 
fusion is  such,  not  being  in  true  veins,  as  must  have  a  tendency  to  repress  much  hope  of  con- 
ting  them  into  mines.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  places  where  copper  has  been 
found,  belong  to  the  extensive  belt  of  red  shales  and  sand-stones  that  range  near  the  primary 
from  Virginia  to  the  Hudson,  and  along  part  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  and  what  is  curious, 
these  spots  are  almost  invariably  adjacent  to  some  of  the  various  ridges  or  dykes  of  trap 
which  traverse  the  strata  of  this  range.  In  these  cases  tiie  ore  is  intimately  mingled  through- 
out the  broken  substance  of  the  red  rock,  which  presents  not  uncommonly  the  aspect  of 
having  been  altered  by  heat;  it  is  hardly  in  one  instance  known  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
true  vein,  or  to  fill  a  fissure  of  any  considerable  length  or  width.  The  most  common  ore  is 
the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  sometimes  associated  with  the  blue  sulphuret,  the  red  oxide, 
or  native  copper.  Mining  enterprises  have  been  set  on  foot  to  work  these  ores,  ot  various 
times,  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  revolution,  to  the  present  day,  along  the  whole 
range,  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  but  have  not  hitherto  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  single  permanent  mine. 

In  several  places,  near  the  junction  of  the  trap  or  green-stone  with  the  sand-stone,  between 
New  Haven  and  Vermont,  siicii  explorations  have  been  made.  The  Sunsbury  mine,  in 
Granby,  Connecticut,  worked  bofbro  the  revolution,  afterwards  converted  into  a  State  prison, 
and  lately  explored  anew,  is  the  principal  one  in  that  part  of  the  formation  which  follows  the 
vailev  oF  the  Connecticut.  River. 

Abortive  attempts  at  mining  copper  in  this  red  sand-stone  formation  have  been  more  perse- 
veringly  made  in  New  Jersey,  perhaps,  than  in  ony  other  part  of  the  tract.  The  principal 
points  are  near  Belleville,  Griggstown,  Brunswick,  Woodbridge,  Greenbrook,  Somerville, 
and  Flemington.    In  the  Schuyler  mine  near  Bellville,  the  ore  occurs  in  a  belt  of  the  sand 
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Btonc,  (lipping  by  broken  steps  rather  gently.  It  has  been  worked  two  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  below  the  .surface,  and  one  hundred  and  iifly  feet  horizontally.  The  chief  ores  are  the 
sulphurct  and  carbonate  of  copper,  generally  distributed  amid  portions  of  the  red  aand-stone 
tnucli  indurated. 

The  Bndgewater  copper-mine,  at  the  base  of  a  trap-ridge  near  Somerviile,  was  at  one 
time  wrouglit  with  some  spirit,  but  resulted  in  failure.  The  ore  was  rich,  having  occasion- 
ally in  it  red  oxide  and  native  copper,  but  was  cliiefly  green  carbonate.  The  position  of  the 
ore  was  cliise  to  the  junction  of  the  trap  and  shale,  lying  in  portions  of  the  latter,  evidently 
greatly  altered  by  heat 

The  Flemington  mine  is  in  a  belt  of  red  sand-stone  and  shale,  into  the  substance  of  which 
the  ore  sseems  us  it  were  sublimed.  It  is  a  mixture  of  gray  sulphuret  and  carbonate  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  senii-induruted  and  altered  sand-stone.  The  ore  is  either  spread 
through  it,  or  coats  the  sides  of  small  fissures,  or  is  in  small  lumps,  in  a  broken  frag- 
mentary variety  of  the  rock  having  the  aspect  of  a  breccia.  Though  >yrought  with  some 
vigour,  this  mine  has  not  proved  hitiierto  profitable.  A  ridge  of  trap-rock  is  not  far  off  from 
this  belt  of  metalliferous  rock,  in  which  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  regular  vein  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

We  might  enumerate  many  more  localities  ranging  at  intervals  across  Pennsylvania, 
Marvland,  and  part  of  Virginia,  where  precisely  the  same  kind  of  mines,  productive  of  a 
eimilar  unfortunate  issue,  have  been  opened,  but  we  have  dwelt  enough  already  on  this  point 
to  give  a  lesson  of  caution  on  the  subject. 

Ziiic. — The  localities  of  this  metal  arc  a  good  deal  scattered  throughout  the  United  States, 
As  the  sulphuret,  or  blende,  it  does  not  appear  in  any  considerable  body  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  spot  for  blende  is  the  Perkiomen  lead-mine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  occurs  in  the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  varieties.  It  is  seen  also  in  the 
lead  veins  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts. 

The  red  oxide  of  zinc  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  associated 
with  the  interesting  mineral  Franklinite,  in  the  only  locality  known.  We  present  the  t'ollow- 
ing  description  of  these  ores  and  their  locality,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fowler  of  Franklin : — 

"  Perhaps  in  no  quorter  of  the  globe  is  there  so  much  found  to  interest  the  mineralogist, 
as  in  the  white  crystalline  calcareous  valley  commencing  at  Mounts  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
county  of  Orange  and  State  of  New  York,  about  three  miles  from  the  line  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  continuing  thence  through  Vernon,  Hamburg,  Franklin,  Sparta,  and  By  ram, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  in  the  county  of  Sussex  and  State  of  New  Jersey. 
This  liineiitone  is  highly  crystalline,  containing  no  organic  remains,  and  is  the  great  imbed- 
ding matrix  of  all  the  curious  and  interesting  minerals  foimd  in  this  valley.  When  burned 
it  produces  lime  of  a  superior  quality.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  stone  is  burned  into 
lime  near  Hamburg,  and  when  carted  to  the  towns  below,  as  Paterson,  Newark,  &c.  is  sold 
for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  It  is  principally  used  in  masonry,  for  white-washing,  cornice-work 
and  wall  of  a  fine  hard  finish,  and  is  considered  superior  to  the  best  Rhode  Island  lime. 
Some  varieties,  particularly  the  granular,  fijrnish  a  beautiful  marble ;  it  is  oflen  white,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  resembling  the  Parian  marble  from  the  island  of  Pares;  at  other 
times,  clouded  black,  sometimes  veined  black,  and  at  other  times  arborescent. 

"Franklinite. — Anew  metalliferous  combination,  containing,  according  to  Berthier,  of 
oxide  of  zinc  17,  of  iron  66,  and  manganese  16,  is  very  abundant,  indeed  it  appears  inexhaust- 
ible. It  commences  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  Franklin  furnace,  and  extends  two  miles 
southwest  of  Sparta,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  It  is  accompanied  in  this  whole  distance  by 
the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  mutually  enveloping  each  other.  The  greatest  quantity  appears  to  be 
at  Franklin  furnace.  The  bed  here  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  adjoining  land,  on 
the  west  side  of  it,  and  from  ten  to  forty  feet  wide.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
work  this  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  but  without  success.  It  frequently  congeals  in  the  hearth, 
before  time  is  allowed  to  get  it  out  in  a  liquid  state,  in  consequence  of  a  combination  of  the 
iron  with  manganese.  All  this  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  might  be  overcome,  if  a  method  could 
be  discovered  of  smelting  iron  ore  in  a  blast  furnace  with  anthracite  coal ;  as  the  Franklinite 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  cause  it  to  retain  its  liquid  state,  than  con  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  charcoal.  It  occurs  in  grains  imbedded  in  the  white  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
detached  in  concretions  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's-head  to  a  hickory-nut;  also  in 
regular  octohedral  crystals  emarginated  on  the  angles,  small  at  Franklin,  but  very  perfect, 
with  brilliant  faces.  At  Sterling  the  crystals  are  large  and  perfect.  I  have  one  from  that 
place  that  measures  sixteen  inches  around  the  base. 

"Red  Oxide  of  Zinc. — At  Sterling,  three  miles  from  Franklin,  a  mountain  mass  of  this 
formation  presents  itself  about  two  hundred  feet  high.  Here,  as  Mr.  Nuttall  truly  observes, 
the  red  oxide  of  zinc  forms  as  it  were  a  paste,  in  which  the  crystals  of  Franklinite  are  thickly 
imbedded ;  in  fact,  a  metalliferous  porphyry.  This  appears  to  be  best  adapted  for  manui'ae- 
turing  purposes.  The  Franklinite  imbedded  in  the  zinc  ore  here,  is  highly  magnetic,  and 
may  be  all  separated  by  magnetic  cylinders,  recently  brought  into  use  to  separate  the  earthy 
Dortion  of  magnetic  iron  ore.    It  was  long  since  observed  that  this  ore  is  well  adaoted  for 
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the  manufacture  of  the  beat  brass,  and  may  be  employed  without  any  previous  preparation. 
It  is  reduced  without  any  difficulty  to  a  metallic  state,  and  may  be  made  to  furnish  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol).  Berthier  found  it  to  contain  oxide  of  zinc  88,  red  oxide  of 
manganese  12."  {See  Gordon' $  Oazetteer  of  New  Jersey!) 

"  The  vein  or  series  of  veins  containing  the  Franklinite  iron  ore,  and  the  zinc,  I  look  upon 
as  belonging,  most  probably,  to  that  great  pystem  of  parallel  veins  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
known  to  occur  so  extensively  in  the  same  primary  strata,  with  whicii  this  white  limestone 
is  in  contact.  According  to  this  view,  where  the  veins  have  burst  up  adjoining  the  common 
boundary  of  the  primary  region  and  the  blue  limestone,  they  have  altered  the  structure  of  the 
latter  rock,  and  imparted  to  it  those  minerals  which  never  show  themselves  in  limestone  but 
where  it  gives  evidence  that  it  has  sustained  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  and  a  partial 
fusion.  Other  cases  of  a  like  nature  with  that  at  the  Franklin  furnace,  occur  along  the  limit 
which  separates  the  secondary  from  the  primary  strata ;  one  has  been  specified  as  existing 
near  the  northeast  foot  of  Jenny  Jump,  and  I  have  encountered  indications  of  more  in  boul- 
ders of  the  crystalline  limestone,  holding  crystals  of  various  minerals,  in  the  manner  visible 
at  Sparta  and  Franklin.  These  boulders  are  numerous  near  the  eastern  corner  of  Oxford 
township,  in  Warren.  All  these  facta  are  invested  with  much  scientific  interest,  as  the 
changes  supposed  to  be  superinduced  upon  stratified  rocks  by  igneoun  causes,  are  connected 
with  discussions  involving  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  modern  geology."  {Oeotogu 
cal  Survey  of  New  Jersey.) 

Qold. — This  precious  metal  exists  rather  widely  diffused  through  the  southern  primaiy 
region  of  the  United  States.  The  auriferous  belt  lies  towards  the  western  side  of  the  pri- 
mary, and  may  be  said  to  stretch  from  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  Virginia,  to  the  south- 
western side  of  Georgia.  The  gold  is  found  chiefly  in  veins  of  quartz  which  penetrate  the 
gneiss  rocks,  mica  slates,  and  more  especially  the  talc  slates  of  this  region.  It  occurs  like- 
wise in  the  alluvium  composed  of  the  detritus  of  these  auriferous  veins  and  the  adjoining 
rocks.  As  the  features  under  which  the  gold  is  seen,  are  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole 
tract,  we,  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  a  correct  general  conception  of  the  structure,  position, 
and  contents  of  the  veins,  introduce  a  few  extracts  here  regarding  the  gold  of  Virginia, 
which  will  serve  as  an  example  of  its  occurrence  in  the  other  states.  We  may  mention 
that  the  average  width  of  the  gold-bearing  belt  of  rocks  is  about  20  miles,  but  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  quartz  veins  in  this  range  are  auriferous,  while  wide  spaces  in  the  line  occur 
where  no  gold  in  quantity  sufficient  to  mine  has  yet  been  discovered. 

"  In  Spottsylvania  and  the  adjacent  counties.  Orange,  Louisa,  Fluvanna  and  Bucking- 
ham, numerous  veins  have  been  wrought  for  some  time ;  from  many  of  which  rich  returns 
have  been  procured,  and  under  improved  modes  of  operation  a  still  larger  profit  may  be 
expected. 

"The  material  of  the  veins  is  a  variegated  quartz,  sometimes  translucent,  at  others  opaque. 
It  is  generally  of  a  cellular  structure,  fractures  without  much  difficulty,  and  in  many  in- 
stances contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  dispersed  through  its  substance.  Its 
surface,  recently  exposed,  displays  a  variety  of  tints  of  brown,  purple,  and  yellow,  of  such 
peculiar  aspect  as  to  resemble  a  thin  lacquer  spread  unequally  over  the  rock.  The  cavities 
are  oflen  filled  with  a  bright  yellow  ochre,  or  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  generally 
contains  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  (pyrites,)  is  another  accom- 
panying mineral,  which  in  many  mines  occurs  in  considerable  quantities.  At  Morton's  mine, 
(Buckingham,)  it  is  peculiarly  abundant,  and  there,  as  in  other  places,  generally  contains  a 
portion  of  combined  gold.  In  the  Union  mine,  near  the  Rappahannock,  some  of  the  aurir 
ferous  veins  consist  largely  of  the  pyrites,  which  here  contains  so  much  of  the  precious 
metal  as  to  render  the  extraction  of  it  an  object  of  profit  This  pyrites,  in  all  probability, 
was  at  some  former  period,  more  generally  diffused  throughout  al'  ine  auriferous  veins,  and 
by  its  decomposition,  gave  rise  to  the  peroxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  quartz  is  always 
more  or  less  imbued,  while  the  gold  existing  in  it  was  deposited  in  the  cells  and  fissures  of 
the  quartz.  Silver  is  occasionally  found  in  connexion  with  the  gold,  and  the  sulphurets  of 
copper  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  a  few  instances  in  the  auriferous  rock. 

"  The  rocks  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  auriferous  veins,  vary  very  much  in  different 
localities.  Talcose  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  a  variety  of  these,  abDunding  in  garnets,  are 
the  most  usual.  They  are  commonly  of  a  soft  texture,  yielding  readily  to  the  blast,  and 
even  to  the  pick  or  spade  sometimes.  Instances  occur,  however,  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
vein  are  of  such  hardness  as  to  greatly  increase  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
ore.  Of  this  a  striking  example  is  exhibited  in  Morton's  mine,  where  the  rock  is  removed 
with  difficulty  even  by  the  blasting  process^  while  at  Booker's  and  some  other  mines,  its 
texture  is  so  rotten  that  it  rather  presents  the  appearance  of  earth  than  rock.  Veins  liki 
the  latter,  under  favourable  ciroumstanceSi  would  give  rise  to  what  are  technically  caliixi 
deposit  mines ;  in  other  words,  collections  of  clay  and  sand  and  gravel,  enclosing  a  portiop 
of  gold,  all  which  materials  have  been  removed  by  the  action  of  torrents  or  streams  from 
their  original  oM'tion  in  the  vein,  to  some  adjacent  ravine  or  hollow,  in  which  they  have 
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been  quietly  deposited.  The  rocks  adjacent  to  the  quartz  are  often  auriferous,  and  in  sona 
instances  have  been  found  as  productive  as  the  quartz  itself.  Of  this,  several  striking  in> 
stances  occur  in  the  mines  or  Buckingham ;  and  I  believe  that  in  many  other  localities  tiie 
same  condition  would  be  found  to  exist." 

"Besides  the  auriferous  veins  of  the  region  in  which  gold  occurs,  there  exist  many  other 
veins  of  quartz  agreeing  with  those  which  have  been  found  productive  in  nearly  all  particu- 
lars,  save  that  oi^contaming  a  valuable  proportion  of  the  precious  metal.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable  that  none  of  these  veins  are  entirely  destitute  of  gold,  and  in  many  instances  no  doubt 
the  prosecution  of  the  vein  would  lead  to  the  discoverv  at  other  points  of  it,  of  an  ore  sufii* 
ciently  rich  to  reward  Uie  labour  of  the  extraction.  Indeed,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  pro 
bable,  that  the  auriferous  character,  more  or  less,  pervades  the  quartz  veins  generally,  even 
ss  far  as  their  western  limit  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  striking  similarity  in  the  character 
of  them  all,  and  the  obvious  contemporaneousness  of  their  origin,  would  seem  to  give  great 
plausibility  to  this  opinion ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
m  the  western  part  of  Albemarle,  and  at  one  or  two  other  points  equally  remote  from  the 

g>ld  region,  as  usually  defined,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  Blue 
idge  as  the  proper  western  boundary  of  the  auriferous  rocks.  A  careful  investigation  of 
the  numerous  large  quartz  veins  ranging  along  the  valley  between  the  Southwest  Mountain 
and  Blue  Ridge,  becomes  in  this  point  of  view  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  should 
the  auriferous  character  be  found  pervading  these  veins,  as  is  not  improbably  the  fact,  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  gold  region  of  the  state  will  scarcely  have  a  parallel  upon  the 
globe."   {Oeological  Reconnaissance  of  Virffinia.) 

Gold  has  recently  been  discovered  in  a  talc  slate  formation  in  Somerset,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Vermont,  but  whether  there  will  ever  be  found  here  any  extensive  auriferous  tract 
IS  at  present  uncertain. 

The  other  precious  metals  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States  in  quantities  to  justify  any 
special  mention  of  them ;  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  thing  respecting  the 
crystallized  minerals  of  tiie  country,  which,  in  New  England  especially,  are  found  in  great 
profusion,  presenting  some  varieties  highly  interesting  to  the  mineralogist. 

True  volcanic  rocks  are  nowhere  seen  among  the  formations  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
,  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  western  side,  especially  of  the  vast  Chippe- 
wayan  chain,  rocks  of  volcanic  origin  are  distributed  in  remarkable  abundance. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  United  States  with  a  few  extracts 
from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,"*  on  the  Physical  Geography 
and  Geology  of  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"The  district  includes  the  vast  tract  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  36th  tr  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  principal  physical  features  of  the 
country  are  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  immense  plains  which  extend  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  that  range,  circle  round  its  southern  termination,  and  are  prolonged  into  Mexico, 
and  northward  to  an  unknown  distance. 

"  The  Rocky  Mountains  consist,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  of  primary  formations, 
and  their  eastern  chain,  the  Black  Hills,  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  green-stone,  amygdaloid, 
and  other  igneous  rocks.  Chains  of  primary  mountains,  separated  by  sandy  plains  and  vol- 
canic tracts,  constitute  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific ;  but  to 
the  east  of  that  range  are  several  nearly  horizontal  formations,  of  the  limits  or  the  relative 
age  of  which  little  is  known. 

"  The  country  from  the  falls  of  the  Platte  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  as  well  as  the  plains  included  within  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
is  composed  of  a  red  saliferous  sand-stone,  containing  beds  of  clay ;  and  it  is  supposed  tliat 
the  same  formation  extends  into  Mexico,  and  that  the  red  sand-stone  described  by  Humboldt 
as  occurring  extensively  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  may  belong  to  it.  The  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  sand-stone  is  red,  but  it  is  sometimes  gray  or  white.  The  saline  contents 
are  principally  muriate  of  soda,  but  other  salts  of  bitter  and  cathartic  properties  likewise 
abound.  Brine  springs  are  of  general  occurrence;  and  rock-salt  is  found  in  large  beds  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  soiith  of  the  great  Salt  Lake. 
The  surface  of  the  ground,  especially  of  the  banks  of  the  ravines,  is  often  also  thickly  en- 
crusted with  saline  matter.  Gypsum  is  likewise  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
fossils  are  said  to  abound  in  thr  sand-atone  on  the  river  Platte.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  formation  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  gravel  and  boulders,  apparently 
derived  from  the  adjacent  hills ;  but  at  a  distance  from  them  it  is  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  loose 
barren  sand,  the  drifting  of  which  the  author  conceives  may  partially  conceal  the  existence 
of  other  formations,  especially  of  that  green-sand  which  occurs  so  extensively  on  the  Mis- 
souri above  the  river  Platte. 

"At  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  for  a  short  distance  up  thsir  declivity, 
jure  various  conglomerates  and  gray  and  red  sand-stones,  dipping  at  high  angles ;  but  these 
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depoiit*  are  not  coiwidered  to  belong  to  the  great  Muad-etooe  ftnnation,  aa  they  eontain  no 
■alt. 

"  In  ascending  the  Muaouri  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  the  banks  are  ill 
many  cases  composed  of  limestone  clifis,  200  and  300  feet  high,  containmg  Producte,  Ter^ 
bratuliB,  and  Encrini :  hills  of  this  limestone  occur  also  near  Uie  Chariton,  and  in  the  same 
district  is  good  bituminous  coal. 

"  Above  the  junction  of  the  Platte  with  the  Missouri  are  beds  of  sand-stone  and  dark  blue 
shale,  and  a  little  higher,  adjacent  to  the  Au  Jacque,  are  high,  perpendicular  blufis  of  a 
formation  considered  to  be  true  chalk.  This  deposit  extends  for  several  miles  up  the  Mi» 
gouri,  and  it  occurs  further  down  the  river  about  the  mouth  of  the  Oraawhaw ;  but  its  lateral 
extent  is  not  known.  No  flints  have  yet  been  noticed  in  Htu,  but  pebbles  and  nodules  of 
flints,  similar  to  those  so  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  are  numerous  lower  down 
tiie  river,  even  as  low  as  the  Mississippi.  Belemnites  have  been  picked  up  in  the  same 
district 

"  From  below  the  Big  Bend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  both  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellow- 
stone  River;  is  a  vast  rormation,  said  to  be  very  rich  in  fossils,  indicating  an  upper  secondary 
group ;  and  the  matrix  in  which  the  shells  are  imbedded  resembles  very  closely  some  of  the 
green-sand  beds  of  Europe.  The  fossils  mentioned  in  the  paper  are  a  Hamite,  a  Gryphtsa 
considered  to  be  the  Chryphaa  Colutnba,  and  Belemnites  compressua.  This  formation  has 
not  been  traced  continuously  over  the  whole  area  alluded  to,  but  the  same  fossils  have  been 
brought  from  the  beds  of  Uio  Missouri  and  Yellow-stone  Rivers,  and  firom  their  springs  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains :  they  have  likewise  been  found  west  of  that  range. 

"  Above  the  Big  Bend  jccurs  also  an  extensive  range  of  horizontal  rods  of  lignite,  sand* 
stone,  shale,  and  clay,  forming  blufis  200  and  800  feet  high,  and  continuous  for  several  day^ 
journey.  Lignite  is  also  tbund  on  the  Cherry  River,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Powder  River,  in  beds  from  3  to  9  feet  thick.  This  formation  is  conceived 
to  be  more  recent  than  tl'iat  which  contabs  the  fossils,  as  the  latter  has  a  slight  westerly 
dip,  and  therefore  may  underlie  it 

"  Silicified  trunks  of  trees  are  stated  to  have  been  noticed  on  the  banks  of  the  streamy 
and  are  considered  by  the  traders  to  have  fallen  from  the  blufb. 

"  No  recent  volcanic  production  appears  to  have  yet  been  brought  fit>m  the  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  pumice  which  annually  descends  the 
Missouri ;  but  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  quarter  whence  it  is  derived.  West  of  the  momii- 
tains,  however,  from  the  Salmon  River  to  beyond  Lewis's  River,  and  for  a  considerable  di» 
tance  around  the  insulated  mountains  called  the  Butts,  the  country  is  said  to  be  composed 
of  lava  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  deep,  extensive  fissures,  having  a  general  direction  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  and  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  mountains. 

"  Volcanic  mounds,  cracked  at  the  top  and  surrounded  by  fissures,  are  numerous  over  the 
whole  region ;  but  no  lava  appears  to  have  flown  finm  them,  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
they  were  formed  by  the  action  of  elastic  or  gaseous  matter.  In  many  places,  deep  circular 
funnels,  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  penetrate  the  surface.  For  more  than  40  miles  the  Coluin> 
bia  runs  between  perpendicular  cliffs  of  lava  and  obsidian,  finm  200  to  300  feet  high,  which 
are  traversed  by  great  fissures,  and  present  all  the  phenomena  of  dykes  in  the  most  striking 
manner.    The  Malador  branch  of  the  Columbia  flows  through  a  similar  gorge. 

"  We  take  this  occasion  to  correct  the  accounts  previously  given  of  the  great  salt  lake, 
which  has  lately  been  journeyed  round,  and  ascertained  to  have  no  outlet,  tliough  it  receives 
two  considerable  streams  of  fresh  water.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  estimated  to  be  150 
miles,  and  its  breadth  40  or  50. 

"  Thermal  springs  abound  along  the  base  on  each  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in 
the  volcanic  district  They  are  stated  to  vary  in  temperature  from  blood-heat  to  the  boiling>> 
point ;  and  to  form,  from  their  earthy  contents,  large  mounds,  sometimes  of  a  pure  white, 
hard,  siliceous  nature,  and  at  others  of  a  substance  which,  on  drying,  becomes  pulverulent 
In  the  volcanic  district  some  of  the  springs  are  said  to  be  sour ;  and  many  sulphureous 
springs  occur  both  in  and  west  of  the  mountains.  Lastly,  pure  sulphur  has  been  occasion- 
ally seen  above  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  but  none  ia 
the  volcanic  district" 
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GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PEKIODd. 


NlWEK 

Plkiooeri. 


GENBBAL  CHARAOTKR  Of 
THE  STRATA. 


A  lead-coloured  clay. 


( Altflrnatini  Mndi   and  clayi, 

OtDiR         1    containing    numeroui  Ibnil 

PuiioaBKB.      }    thella,  and  other  ramalna  of 

(     marine  origin. 


UWAUTT  AND  RANOR  OF  THE  8EVSRAL 
FORMATIONS. 


St.  Mary'a  county,  JHirfiaiK,  near  Um  araulh  o/  the' 


Potomac 


In  MbrtA  Carriint,  near  Edenton,  and  probably  tbrough. 
out  aoma  aitant  of  •ountry  atUacant  to  Albemarle 
Bound. 


In  Atav  •ArMVi  In  Cumberland  Co.,  on  Stow  Creek.  Di- 
Intmrt,  at  OanlweU**  BrMge.  Jtbrgland,  nearly  all 
the  Eaitam  Shore  below  Oaeil  co.,  the  whole  of 
Charlei,  St.  Mary'a,  Calvert,  and  part  of  Prince 
Oeorge  countiei.  Ftrrhtia,  nearly  all  the  region  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  allna  about  90  milea  ea«t  of  the 
head  of  tide  in  the  riven.  AbrU  OareUna,  near  the 
towni  of  Murflreeiboro',  Wilmington,  and  through- 
out Craven,  Duplin,  and  the  aame  belt  of  countiei, 
running  north  and  aouth.  In  Strnth  Oar»Hn;  Vanee'i 
Ferry,  on  Bantee  River,  aeeme  to  be  about  the  termi- 
nation of  the  formation  toward!  the  couth. 


y<(:  to 
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Alternating  bedi  nf  land,  clay, 
and  marl,  all  abounding  in 
marine  (omII  ahelli,  aome- 
timea  in  a  fyiahle  and  pulve- 
rulent itate.  Frequently  theae 
atrata,  evpeclally  the  landi, 
contain  a  eonaiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  granules  of  green- 
aand.  Tuwardathebanofiha 
aeriea  the  atratum  ia  usually 
•  blue  clay. 


Oonaisting  of  beds  of  greenish 
yellow  earth,  or  dark  blue  or 
brown  earth ;  a  miiture  of 
aand  and  clay,  with  some  mi- 
ca—  usually  a  good  deal  of 
green-sand  and  fossil  shells, 
more  or  less  obliterated,  and 
generally  soma  sulphate  of 
iron.  In  the  (hr  south,  a  ae- 
ries of  white  and  lead-colour- 
ed limestones  and  ferruginous 
sands,  and  a  flne.grained  sill- 
eeoua  rock,  Aill  of  the  vacant 
eaata  of  shells,  used  as  a  buhr- 
atone,  in  Georgia,  tat  mill- 
atones. 


In  Mnylmnd.  at  Upper  Marlborough  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington,  and  on  the  Potomae  River  for  90  miles  below. 
yfrginia,  in  a  belt  ranging  ftom  north  to  south  acrou 
the  State,  between  the  primary  rocks  and  a  line  about 
IS  miles  east  of  them.  WMMOsreUiia,  passing  Vance's 
Ferry.  In  Ossrfia,  crossing  Savannah  River  at  Three 
Rulfs,  Shell  BlulT.  and  Silver  Bluif,  also  near  Milledge- 
vllle,  and  in  Burke  and  Early  counties,  .tffatama.  In 
Wilcox  CO.,  and  at  Claiborne  and  St.  Stephen's.  West 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  tha  Washita  River  at  Monroe. 


looMi. 


FOKHATIOm 
OVTHB 

CaBTAcaoDS, 

OK 
OnBEH-SARD 

Pbbiod. 


(a)  The  upper  strata,  yellowish 
and  white  fyiahlo  limestones, 
Aill  of  secondary  foealls,  with 
two  or  three  species  iband  in 
the  Eocene. 

(t)  Friable  limestones,  some- 
times white  and  chalky,  some- 
times bluish  and  compact  ;— 
older  in  the  series  than  the 
above,  having  many  seconda- 
ry fossils. 


(e)  A  series  comprising  a  brown 
ferruginous  sand-stone  and 
conglomerate;  a  yellow  fer- 
ruginous sand,  sometimes 
with  beds  of  the  aame  ce- 
mented into  rock,  and  then 
containing  fossils.  Also,  a 
yellowish  calcareous  sand- 
atone,  sometimes  running  in- 
to a  limestone,  and  beneath 
all,  an  alternation  of  beds  of 
blue  astringent  sandy  clay  of 
the  same,  mingled  with  more 
or  less  green-sand,  and  of  the 
*ie6n-gftgd  slmcflt  alcns  Is  s 
pulverulent  state,  abounding 
in  foeails. 


(a)  An  extensive  basin  to  the  west  of  Charleston,  JM* 
OsrWiaa.    Jllatam;  in  Clarke  county. 


(t)  In  Mirth  Carolin;  the  older  calcareous  beds  extend 
for  many  miles  along  the  Cape  Ttu  River,  and  cnast- 
wiie  as  Air  north  as  Cape  Hatleras.  Snith  Canlina, 
on  Lynch's  Creek,  Pedee  and  Bantee  Rivera.  Maba- 
ma,  Wilcox  co.,  at  Prairie  Bluif,  and  several  adjacent 
counties :  also,  in  Jlfits<«(in>'i  Tlmnssfss,  XraMami, 
and  .itrltsBsas,  and  Ikr  up  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone. 

(<)  Jftw  Jmejf,  ftom  the  Raritan  Bay  through  Mnn. 
mouth,  Burlington,  Gloucester,  and  Salem  counties, 
to  the  Delaware  River.  Across  Dilawart,  in  the  line 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  into  Cecil 
county,  Maryland,  where,  near  the  Sassafras  River, 
the  green-sand  series  ceaaea  to  ahow  itself. 
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FoRHATIOin 

orraa 

OaavwAcia 

Pkbiod. 


A  Mnd-atona  fbrmatlon,  eon- 
laininf  iiliclfled  remaini  of 
Cftaiim,  denotiiif  an  age  near 
to  that  of  the  Oolilee :— gene- 
ral character,  that  of  a  eoft 
whitiabcoane  fVeettone,  with 
beds  of  conglomerate,  and 
alum  ibalec 


A  eeriee  in  which  th«i  pradnmi- 
nating  rock  is  a  brownish-red 
argillaceous  sand-stone,  with 
red  and  green  shales,  red  are- 
naceous sand-stones,  and  gray 
and  yellowish  conglomerates. 
Include*  the  Potomac  marble, 
•  very  coarse  heterogeneous, 
but  blgbly  calcareous  conglo- 
merate, usually  with  a  redca- 
ment  No  cbaracleristie  fbs- 
sils,  and  hence  the  precise  age 
of  this  series  is  uncertain. 


Band-stones,  chiefly  white,  con- 
talning  common  salt,  argilla- 
ceous sand-stones  and  shales, 
reddish,  bulT-coloured,  and 
dark  gray  coal  shales,  coarse 
white  quartzoae  conglomer- 
ates, thin  argillaceous  lime- 
stone beds.  Are  clay,  with  no- 
dular argillaceous  iron  ore, 
and  seams  of  bituminous 
coal,— the  whole,  in  almost 
endless  alternation,  compo- 
sing a  vast  series  of  coal 
measures. 


I      UX-'ALITT  AND  RANOK  Or  THB  gtVBRAL         ilATIOWa 

Ranges  flroip  the  Potoroae  River  below  Houbi  Vsraon, 
along  tho  west  side,  through  firgtuim,  in  •  nearly 
south  course,  parallel  to  the  primary  belt,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  which  It  rests.  Is  eiposad  at  Fredericks- 
burg, at  the  JunelioD  of  the  North  and  Boutb  Anna 
Rivers,  on  James  River  below  Riebmood,  and  in  Iha 
same  line,  Airther  south. 


Occupies  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Oonnacticut  River, 
<W>m  the  southern  part  of  fsrsMiil  to  New  Haven : 
and  ranges  along  the  western  side  of  the  primary 
strata  or  tho  Middle  Slates,  keeping  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  system,  Orom  the  Hudson  River,  ncross  Atas  Jtr- 
fsy,  passing  New  Brunswick ;  Ptnntfltantu,  passing 
Norristown  and  Gettysburg;  JtaiyUnd,  passing  Fre- 
deriektown,  and  the  Potomac  River  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy  Creek,  until  it  dlea  out  in  Ftrgini: 


ranging  fl-om  the 
la  to  ^Mama,  and 


Been  In  the  Alleghany  table-land, 
northeaatern  part  or  Penniyivnia 
in  the  Weiitern  Slates  as  far  as  JIHi$ouri,  WO  milea 
west  ward  beyond  the  Miuiaalppi.  Alao,  in  a  detach- 
ed coal-fleld  in  Goochland,  Hanover,  and  Chesterfleld 
counties,  in  Firginia.  In  a  detached  coal-fleld  in 
Nova  Bcotia. 


(a)  Anthracite  enal  measures, 
consisting  of  thick  seams  of 
anthracite,  shales,  gray  and 
red,  of  sand-stones,  white, 
gray  and  red,  and  of  beds  of 
coarse  quartzose  conglomer- 
ate.   Vegetable  fossils. 

(t)  A   coarse  white  and  gray 

Siuartcose  conglomerate.  No 
bssils. 

(e)  Argillaceous  brownish  red 
sand-stones  and  shales,  thin 
calcareous  fossiliferous  beds, 
with  enerini  and  shells. 

{i)  Red  and  green  shales,  with 
subordinate  beds  of  limestone 
in  tlie  upiwr  part. 

(<)  A  rather  flno-grained  white 
sandstone,  abounding  in  (Vi- 
coides  and  fossil  shells. 

(/)  A  red  sand-stone,  sometimes 
very  argillaceous,  passing  low- 
er down,  into  a  red  shale,  hav- 
ing occasional  bands  of  lime- 
stone. 

(g)  A  dark  gray  slate,  with  oc- 
casional subordinate  beds  of 
blue  limestone. 

(A)  Blue  limestone.  In  places 
very  full  of  fossils,  and  again, 
destitute  of  them  througnout 
wide  areas.  Contains  much 
brown  argillaceous  iron  ore. 
In  this  rock  are  found,  trilo- 
bites,  and  other  ancient  fos- 
sils. 


These  formations  are  conflned  chiefly  to  the  valleya 
and  mountains  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  tM 
plains  of  JV>H  York  continuous  with  it. 

The  anthracite  coal  lies  chiefly  in  PenntylvmnU,  be- 
tween the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Rivera.  > 

n- 

The  conglomerate  (t)  is  well  seen  in  the  Sharp  McroD- 
tain,  in  Schuylkill  county,  Pmuylvanim. 

Tlie  red  rocks  (c)  in  the  Broad  Mountain,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Juniata  River,  in  i>saiuf  (vaiUa. 


The  red  and  green  shalea  (li)  may  be  atndled  in  Mifllin 
county,  Ptmuylvania. 

The  Aicoidal  sand-stone  (s)  constitutes  the  summits  of 
by  fbr  the  greater  number  of  the  Appalachians  south 
of  the  Juniata  River,  through  Pentuylvania,  Marf- 
land,  and  Firginia. 

The  red  rocks  (/)  lie  usually  near  the  base  of  the  same. 


:--/'i 


The  dark  slate  (g)  is  found  most  usually  in  the  valleya 
lietween  the  Appalachians,  and  skirting  near  their 
base,  or  fliling  the  whole  valley,  if  it  contains  none 
of  the  limestone  (A). 

The  blui:  limestone  (A)  composes  the  floor  of  a  number 
of  the  principal  valleys  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
and  is  the  chief  rock  in  the  vast  valley  which  liea 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  ,,,,, 


BTRATirtlD 
PRI¥ART 

Rocks. 


Talcose  slates,  mica  slates,  chlo- 
rite slates,  micaceous  gneiss, 
bornblendic  gneiss,  felspathic 
gneiss,  limestone,  serpentine, 
scapolite  rock,  4tc 


UnTBATirtBD 

Rocks. 


Granite.     Sienite. 
Green-atone. 


Porphyry. 


These  rocl«7relSiuiT^TBnT!wirTiro3incatione|ra^ 
ing  through  the  western  part  of  New  England.  Mas- 
sive gneiss  forms  the  Highlands  of  A>w  York  and 
Jfmi  Jersey.  Talcose  and  chlorite  slates,  connected 
with  crystalline  limestone  and  serpentine,  lie  niong 
the  western  side  of  the  primary  belt  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States.  The  eastern  side  of  the  same 
consists  chiefly  of  mica  slate  and  micaceous  gneiss. 


Granite  conipnses  the  greater  part  of  the  surlbce  o/ 
AVto  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  some  of  the  eaetem 
part  of  MassaehusetU.  The  White  Mountains  sre  of 
grattite.  Sienite  occurs  in  the  same  region:— well 
seen  in  the  Blue  Hills,  near  Boston.  Porphyry  orcurs 
around  Boston,  as  at  Nahant.  Green-stone  is  abun- 
dant in  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  ridges  traversing  the  red  shale  and  sand- 
stone formation  of  the  middle  secondary  period. 
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I--  ^-  ^  BvMioT.  2. — Botany, 

North  Amerioa  oontaiiu  two  IbrMt-regiona,  the  Eaitern  and  Weitern,  and  an  interine 
diate  uawooded  region. 

The  EStfltern  part  of  thia  continent  ia,  or  rather  waa,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  civilimi 
tion,  occupied  by  an  unbroken  forest;  extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Mexican  Sea, 
and  woBtward  far  beyond  the  MiaaiBtiippi,  though  more  irregularly,  being  confined  to  tha 
immediate  banks  of  the  atreama  on  approaching  ita  termination.  The  only  encroachmenti 
by  unwooded  districts,  or  Prairies,  are  in  tlie  North,  through  the  central  parts  of  Illinoifi, 
Indiana,  and  even  Ohio ;  and  in  the  South,  through  a  part  of  Misaianippi  and  Alabama,  to 
tho  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Thia  is  one  of  the  moat  extensive  forests  known,  and  notwith- 
standing  ao  much  of  it  has  been  deatroyed  for  agricultural  purpoaea,  it  atill  holds  dominion 
over  far  tho  greater  portion  of  the  soil ;  though  apota  where  it  presents  its  primeval  awpect, 
untouched  by  the  Woodman's  axe,  or  the  fires  of  the  Hunter,  are  now  rnre.  The  only 
points  that  naturally  escape  its  away,  are  a  few  marshes  bathed  with  sea-water,  or  under 
other  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  summits  of  a  few  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  England. 

This  vast  forest  is  compoeed  of  about  140  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  which  more  than 
eighty  attain  the  height  of  sixty  feet  and  upwards.  The  most  characteriatic  forms  aa  (iig> 
tinguishing  this  fVom  other  foreats,  are  the  Hickories  (Carya),  the  Tupeloa  (NyBta),  tho 
Liriodendron  or  Tulip-tree,  the  Taxodium  or  American  Cypress,  the  Locujt  (Robtnia),  the 
Gymnocladus,  and  tho  Negundo.  It  ia  fhrther  remarkable  for  poesoRsin?  numerous  Oaka, 
Ashes,  and  Pines,  several  Magnolias,  a  Oordonia,  a  Plane,  a  Cupreiwua,  r,  Liquidambar,  a 
Tree  Andromeda,  three  Gleditachias,  a  Virgilia,  a  Laurus,  three  specie  m  of  Celtis,  two  of 
iEsculua,  two  Walnuts,  and  throe  Tilias. 

Within  this  wooded  region  are  found  only  such  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plrnts,  as  in  general 
require  more  or  less  protection  from  tho  direct  rays  of  the  srn.  This  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  our  cultivated  grounds  and  pastures  boing  so  exclusively  occupied  by  introduced 

Clants ;  and  were  the  forest  permitted  to  regain  poeaeasion  of  the  soil,  these  exotics  would 
e  driven  out  altogether,  or  confined  to  the  aea-sfaore,  the  banks  of  the  larger  streams,  or 
the  summits  of  a  few  hills  in  exposed  situations. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  theae  140  species  of  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  humbler 
plants,  will  be  most  conveniently  described  by  a  division  into  districts,  for  the  most  part 
gradually  blending  into  each  other,  but  which,  notwithsiuniiing,  seem  pretty  strongly  mark- 
ed in  nature. — 1.  The  northern,  extending  as  far  south  ^;  lat.  44°,  at  least  on  the  coast.— 
2.  The  middle,  from  lat.  44°  to  35°,  and  which  is  distinctly  divided  by  the  Alleghanies  into 
two  sub-regions :  a  third  should  be  added,  for  the  southern  termination  of  the  Alleghanies 
requires  a  place  by  itself. — S.  The  southern,  from  lat.  35°  to  lat  27°  in  Florida,  beyond 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Ware,  the  character  of  tlie  North  American  vegetation  is  merged 
in  the  Tropical. 

I.  The  Northern  District. — The  forest  commences  on  the  north  with  the  Spruces,  at 
first  almost  exclusively ;  but  farther  south,  appear  among  them  the  Arbor  vitte  ( Thuya  occi- 
dentalia),  the  Red  and  White  Pines,  and  in  the  low  grounds  the  Hackmatack  or  American 
Larch.  These  trees,  all  of  the  Pine  family,  form  such  deep-ahaded  wooda,  that  oflen  scarce 
a  plant  can  exist  beneath ;  unless  it  be  the  Pyrolas,  the  Coptis  trifolia,  the  Goodyeras,  the 
Gualtheria  procumbens  and  hispidula,  the  Mitchella,  and  such  plants  as  may  be  said  to  be 
naturally  etiolated,  or  destitute  of  any  green  colour,  as  the  Monotropoa,  Pterosponi,  and  the 
Corallorhizaa.  They  also  to  a  certain  extent  modify  the  climate,  their  evergreen  foliagfe 
prolonging  the  duration  of  snow  by  keeping  out  the  rays  of  thu  sun,  while  deciduous  woods 
produce  rather  the  contrary  effect,  by  reverberating  heat  The  deciduous  woods  do  not 
extend  qj^ite  so  far  north  as  the  Pine,  and  become  more  and  more  prevalent  on  ndvancing 
south.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  following  few  species  of  trees ;  the  Canoe  Birch 
the  Yellow  and  Black  Birch,  Querciis  ambigua,  Populus  balsamifera,  P.  tremuloides  and 
grandidentata,  the  true  Sugar  Maple,  the  Red  Maple,  and  Red  Beech.  The  American  Ehn 
may  almoot  be  called  a  Canadian  tree,  for  it  is  in  the  north  that  "  this  most  magnificent  tree 
of  the  temperate  zone"  attains  its  finest  proportions. 

The  underwood  consists  of  the  Striped  and  Mountain  Maples,  4  Cherries,  Sa^^)uc^^ 
pubens,  Viburnum  lantanoides  and  oxycoccus,  the  Diervilla  and  three  species  of  Xylosteiim 
numerous  Willows,  the  Rhodora,  Ledum  iatifolium  and  Kalmia  glauca,  several  species  of 
Ribes,  Shepherdia  Canadensis,  Spinea  tomentosa,  4  Roses,  some  species  of  Amelan'-hie: 
Sorbus  Americana,  the  Nemopanthes,  Rhamnus  ainifolius,  Corylus  rostrata,  AInus  nndu 
lata,  Pinus  Banksiana,  Juniperus  proetrata  and  Taxus  Canadensis,  the  red-flowering  Rasp 
berry,  Betiila  pumila  and  populifolia,  and  Aronia  melanocarpa.  Climbing  plants  seem  lo  bt 
almost  wanting,  unless  Lonicera  parviflora  and  hirsuta  belong  to  thin  region,  few  othen 
wandering  from  more  southern  latitudes. 

The  herltoceous  and  smaller  plants  present  a  large  number  of  species  common  to  Europe 
end  Siberia,  subject,  however,  to  the  invariable  rule,  that  no  species  is  really  native  of  both 
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contintuita  that  does  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  tho  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  vegetation  \» 
■iuiilur  throughout:  to  tho  oxcluaiim  of  courae  of  all  troea,  and  the  larger  ahruba  with  thrm 
or  four  oxcoptiuns.  On  tho  other  hand,  where  the  apccica  diftbr,  tho  genera  are  the  aume 
tts  thuMO  of  thn  North  generally,  and  the  paucity  of  peculiar  forma  is  remarkable.  We  can 
only  namo  (beaidea  tho  three  aJirulM  Dicrvilla,  Nonuipanthna,  and  Khodora),  Dalibardo,  and 
Hyiuplucarpua : — and  of  other  charucteriatic  plants,  A(|uilfgia  CanadunNJM,  Corydalia  glauca, 

Viola  CunadenaiH,  throe  (iouniM,  Moveral  FotcntillaH,  Mome 
1075         ->M<.  apecica  of  Rubua,  Iliirnchnnii  lunatuui,  Cicuta  bulbifora, 

Arulia  nudicaulis  and  hispida,  CornuaCnnadenHia,  Artithutv 
bulbosa,  Ilabnnaria  orbiculata  anil  grandiflora  with  other 
■peciea,  Trnlliua  Anicricanua,  Dracoina  burealia,  2  Smila- 
cmoa,  3  apeciea  of  Htreptopua  and  Trillium,  Panax  tri- 
folium,  Aater  acuminatua  and  macrophyllua,  Cypripediinn 
arietinum,  Tofleldia  glutinoaa,  Parnaaaia  Caroliniana, 
Swertia  deflexa,  Lilium  Canadenae,  Veratrum  viride,  the 
beautiful  Polygala  paucifolia,  acvoral  Lycopodiuma,  Coma- 
ropsia  fragarioidea,  Tusailago  palmata,  and  various  Saxi- 
firagea  (,fif(.  1075.). 

Of  aquatic  plants,  there  aeem  to  be  scarce  any  peculiar 
to  this  region,  but  several  of  the  more  ahowy  apeciea  of  a 
warmer  clime,  wander  far  into  these  latitudes. — Inaforcat- 
rcgion  the  fframineoui  plants  have  but  little  opportunity 
to  grow  in  aociety :  the  Caricca  predominate  in  expoaed 
marshes  as  in  all  northern  climatea,  mixed,  however,  with 
some  species  of  Glyceria  and  Calamagrostis,  and  among 
all,  tho  white  tufts  of  the  Eriophoruma  become  conspicu- 
ous. Were  we  called  upon  to  give  a  name  to  this  region 
from  tho  prevalence  of  some  particular  tribe  of  plants,  after 
tho  elegant  inetliod  of  Schouw,  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  make  a  selection,  though  the  Spruces  seem  rather  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 

2.  The  Minoi.E  District. — Here  tho  forest  is  charocteriaed  by  the  appearance  of  nunier- 
ous  Oaks,  Hickories,  and  Asiics,  by  the  Liriodcndron,  the  Liquidambar,  two  Nyssas,  the 
Platanus  occidentnlis,  the  two  Walnuts,  the  Red  Birch,  Celtis  occidentalis,  the  White  Cedar 
{Cupressus  thuyoitles),  and  tho  Red  or  Virginia  Junipei,  several  Pines,  the  Tilios,  the  Black* 
Sugar  and  White  Maples,  the  Nogundo  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  Ostrya  Virginica  ond  Corpi- 
nus  Americana,  the  Persinion  {Diospyrus),  and  Ilex  opaca.  The  underwood  consists  of  the 
Cornus  florida  and  Cercis  Canadensis,  so  conapicuous  in  spring,  the  one  for  its  white,  and  the 
other  for  its  purple  blossoms ;  the  Button-bush  {Cephalanlhu.i),  Laurus  sassafras  and  Ben- 
zoin, Quercus  Bannistcri  and  chin({uupin,  three  Alders,  the  Wax-myrtle,  the  Comptonio,  the 
Witch-Hazel  {Hamamelia  Virffinica),  (Jiff.  1076.),  wliich  puts  forth  its  flowers  at  the  very 

close  of  the  season ;  numerous  species  of  Vaccinium,  Cornus, 
and  Viburnum ;  the  Sambucus  Canadensis,  the  American 
Hazel,  Staphylea  trifolia,  Zanthoxylum  fraxineum,  Ceanothus 
Amcricanus;  Rhus  typhina,  ghbra,  copallina  and  venenata; 
numerous  Craticgi,  the  Wild  Crab  (Malus  coronaria),  Aro- 
niu  arbutifi)lia,  the  Itea,  several  Andromedas,  two  Azaleas, 
Hydrangea  arborescens;  Dirca  palustris,  our  only  species  of 
the  ThymeletB ;  the  Kalmias,  three  species  of  Euonymus,  the 
Pnpaw,  Clethras,  Chionanthus  Virginico,  and  Magnolia  glauca. 
Most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  under  the  last  region 
have  disappeared,  or  are  found  only  on  the  mountains.  The 
Willows  have  become  much  less  numerous,  both  in  species 
and  individuals.  It  is  in  the  northern  borders  of  this  region 
also,  in  New  York,  New  England,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  autumnal  foliage  so  celebrated  for  its 
varied  tints,  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  magnificence; 
where  the  red  Maple,  the  scarlet  Oak,  yellow  Birch,  and  the 
purple  Nyssa,  are  brought  into  contrast  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  Pines, — Climbing  plants  now  make  their  appearance,  as  various  Grapes,  Ampelopgia 
I  ederacea,  Rhus  radicans,  Celastrcs  scandens.  Clematis  Virginiana,  Menispermum  Cana- 
dn:  sp,  the  Apios  and  Amphicarpiea,  Dioscorea  villosa,  Mikania  scandens,  Gonolobi,  and  some 
I'll  seoli,  Polygonum  scandens  and  cilinode,  and  especially  the  difibrent  species  of  Sir.ilax, 
wh.ch  form  the  underwood  into  tangled  thickets, 

Herhaceous  plants  ure  found  in  great  variety.  In  the  spring,  Houstonia  cerulea,  the  Po- 
dophyllum and  Sanguinaria,  Diclytra  cucullaria,  Thalictrum  anemonoides,  Ranunculus  fasci- 
ciilaris,  the  Dentarias,  several  Violas,  Claytonia  Virginiana,  Saxifraga  Virginiana,  Phlox 
oihulato,  Erigeron  bellidifolium  Erythronium,  Senecio  aureus,  come  into  flower. — ^These  are 
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tutcfifird  by  the  Epiffnn,  ■omn  llttlianthoniumi  and  lA'clmu,  thd  flotna,  MTeral  Polyiriilna 
anil  liyp«<ri('iimii,  OxaliH  violacnit,  HtyloMntlutM  elntiur,  niiinerouN  Dt'Minodiiiinfl  and  l.i>ttpfl. 
dozaa,  Triiwdiiiin  p<)rK)liHtum,  ('ampaniila  Aninricana,  the  blue  liubelini,  varioua  a|H>ri«>«  of 
Aacl«*pia«,  tliruo  AjkM;ynumH,  Olwlaria  VirKiiiica,  I'oUMiumiiini  rtiptnna,  I'lilinonaria  Vir^'inU 
CN,  the  Monardaa,  ('iinila  Mariana,  Collinwnia  CnnailunniM,  the  I'ycnanthomuma  and  i)(!vi-rii| 
Sciitollariaii,  the  I'hryma,  Ilvaaopua  noprtoidoa  and  Hcrnphiilariiroliua,  the  yellow  (ifrnrdiii*, 
PontatonKHi  uiibeRCon*  and  Inviifatuni,  Kpiphaffuti  Virgininnn  and  two  Orubanchuii,  Aimnini 
(Janadenan,  Artini  dracontium  and  triphyiiuin,  CirniciHiKa  racnmowt,  two  Aacyruni*,  ilttptiitit 
tinctoria.  Chiinaphiia  nmculata,  Haboatia  ffraciiia  and  anifulariii,  Ariatolochia  lorpt'iitnria, 
throe  CoraliorhisiiR,  the  Aplcctriim,  a  MinffF))  Orcliii*,  Hpimnthoa  tortilia,  Triphora  prndiiln, 
Mnlaxia  liliifolia,  tour  Cypripodiurna,  UvuTaria  perfidinta  and  aemiilitolia,  the  Gyromia,  Hmi. 
lacina  racemutn,  TophroHiii  Virj^iniana,  a  few  Uiub<dlirerB),  lloloniaM  orytUroMpttnna,  Altnria 
fariinoM,  Liliiim  Philadulphicum,  Ily|X)xia  ererta,  Tradoacantia  Virf(inica,  n  Hmvrhynrliiiiin, 
N'')rbona  hnHtnta  and  urticifolin,  a  Hin^flu  Antirrhinum,  the  Harotlira,  itome  (I'lnotdoran,  Hilene 
•teliata,  aevural  Rupiitoriiinm  and  oonio  appciua  of  Liatria,  Honinio  hiorucitoliuH,  tlie  varying;- 
leaved  Nabali,  Ijactuca  olunffuta,  aome  apeciea  of  Cnicua,  Cacalia  atriplicifolia,  three  or  tixir 
IlieraciumR,  Kriffia  anfiplcxicnulia  and  Virnfinica,  Gnaphalium  polycophahiin  and  purpurouin, 
aome  £ri|{oriina,  Lyiiinachia  ciliata  and  quadrifolia,  Linum  Virfifinlanuin,  Hvpericum  |)iinctn<- 
turn,  Anvchia  dichotoma,  Onoamodium  hiapidum,  Loptandra  Viririnica,  Foly((onum  Vir^ini. 
anuin,  Corydulia  nuroo,  Crotolaria  aaifittulia,  acme  apeciea  of  I'nlox,  Cupnea  viaenaiNtiiinn, 
the  Hydraatiii,  Buchnera  Americana,  Aral  in  racemoaa,  I'olyKonolla  articuiata,  Spermnnore 
tonuior,  the  Mituholla,  Comandra  umbollotn,  varioua  Galiuma,  two  Ammaniaa,  Purictiiria 
Ponnaylvanica,  Kuhni  oupiiturioidoR,  and  an  Klnphnntopua : — and  in  the  h)W  i^roundM,  by  the 
Eucliroma  coccinea,  Dccodon  vurticillatum,  Pruaorpinaca  paluatria  and  poctinnln,  the  Shiifu- 
run,  Gratiolu  nurea  and  Virjjfinica,  Elodea  Virff inica,  Lyaimacliia  hvbrida  and  ractnnoMii,  tliri<n 
or  four  Hypericums,  Ludwiffia  altornifolia,  I'unthorum  afnloideg,  Lilium  auperbiim,  Ilihi^riit 
moflclinutuii,  the  Scarlet  Ix)belia,  the  FUnrkia,  Oxycoccua  macrocarpa,  Asclopiaa  inciirniito, 
Mimulua  alulua  and  rinf^rena,  JuHticia  pedunculosa,  Iknhmoria  cylimirica  and  the  aenii-pcllii- 
cid  Urtica  pumila,  PoKonia  ophiogloaHoidoa  and  the  Caiopoffon,  the  beautiful  tribes  nl'  the 
Habenariaa,  Ileloniaal  dioica,  aeveral  Polygonuma,  the  geneta.  Xyria  and  Eriocnulon,  Iris 
veraicolor,  aome  Sparganiuma,  and  Caladium  Vir^iniciun. — The  autumn  is  ushered  in  with 
a  profuaion  of  Aatera  and  Solidadfoe  {Ji^.  1()77.)«  more  conapicuoua,  however,  in  the  norllt- 
eaat,  the  Chryaopeia  Mariana,  Rudbeckia  hiciniata  and  Ileliopsia  Iffivia,  a  few  lleiiiintlii, 
Caaaia  Mnrylandica  and  chamscriata,  Acalypha  Virginicn,  Trichoatema  dichotomu,  Hi(h'iia 
bipinnata : — the  low  grounda  are  aomotimes  all  golden,  with  the  flowera  of  the  Bidon:*  cliry- 
aanthcmoidea  and  trichoe|>erma ;  or  in  other  places  the  purple  heads  of  Vernonia  NovelKim- 
censia  become  conspicuous,  the  Whorled-leavcd  Eupatoriums  and  E.  perfoliatum,  Ileleniiim 
autumnale.  Ambrosia  triflda,  Chelunc  glabra,  the  Purple  Gerardins,  I'olygula  cruciata  and 
purpurea,  Spiranthes  cernua,  and,  above  all,  the  beautitul  blue  of  Gentiana  crinita. 
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Mony  fine-flowering  aquatics  ore  found  in  this  region :  the  Nymphma  o«lorata  and  Nuphar 
advena,  the  Villarsia,  the  Hydropeltis  (Jig.  1078.),  the  Orontium,  F'ontederia  cordatn.  Ilo^te" 
ranthera  reniformis,  the  Schollera,  vorious  singular  Sugittarias,  numerous  Utriculnrias,  Hy- 
pericum angulosum,  Vnllisneria  Americana,  Udora  Canadensis,  Sparganium  fluitans,  the 
Fucoid-like  Podostemon,  Bidens  Beckii,  the  curious  Hottonia  inflata,  Eriocaulon  flavidulutn 
and  an  undescribed  species ;  njid  among  ^ramwcnus  plants,  Eleocharis  subterminalis  and 
Juncus  milifaris,  besides  the  large  and  beautiful  Zizania  aquatica.     Of  other  irrar  ' 
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r.y  intPrestiiifjf  wrasses,  mcluding  some  peculiar  forms,  make  their  appearance 
Oarices  still  prevail  in  the  marshes,  though  less  exclusively  than  in  the  north,  giving  plac« 
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to  Khynchnoporaa,  Cy|><>ri,  the  Dulichiiim,  the  niimeniua  articulated  Jiinci,  and  ev«>n  iwne 
HcIitimh;  liiit  th«'  KriophoriiuiN  have  inoatly  diMp|M!nri<d,  except  H.  VirKininiiii,  '••»!  ar«> 
ci'|iliiu''d  hy  hrown  TrichiiphoniinM. — 'I'iie  Fcrni,  nolwithiitanding  the  niiniiteiieNH  nl  'Imir 
g('i'il.->,  which  Mec>iiia  tt>  admit  of  their  tranxportatinn  by  the  winds  to  great  diHliincea,  arc  tiiiiiid 
to  Ih'  neiirly  nil  diHi>r<'ht  tVom  thotie  of  the  oaatcrn  continent:  amoii|;  the  more  rrMiiarkithlo 
ar>',  a  cIiiiiIh  r,  l.ygixliuni  palmaluiii,  reminding  ua  of  tho  Tropicx,  two  UotrychiiiitiM  ami 
()>iiiiiiidnM,  a  Hiriithiopteria,  niiiiieroua  Aapidiiinia  and  AiiploniiitnM,  four  ap<<ciea  of  FterifS 
two  WoiHlwardinn     no  Oiiocloa,  Adiantuni  |)fldatiim,  and  a  minute  Hr.hizes. 

Wo  have  iiidiiUoned  that  thiH  diittrict  ia  divided  hy  tho  Aileghaniea  into  two  diatiiict 
rp;:iotii«.  Tins  happena  lena  from  the  heit^ht  of  theae  ridi^^ex,  acting  ua  a  berrier  to  the  ini- 
({ratioii  of  planta,  than  iVoin  the  p«;ciiliar  circiirnNtanceM  of  aoil,  in  the  wide-apread  bortin  of 
tlic  (liiiu.  'I'lie  conNe<|uence  of  the  horizimtal  Htmtitlcntion  of  tho  rocka,  everywhere  of  ■ 
yii'lding  chiitacter,  ia  hero  aeen  in  tho  narrow  and  winding  water-couraoa,  flowing  with  n 

(fciitli'  iind  uniform  current,  the  height  of  the  watera  ever  varying,  from  the  fri>(|ucnt  raiiia; 
iiki's,  t(Mi,  lieiitg  entirely  absent,  anuHtill  water  of  any  deacription,  or  evctn  mill-aentN,  rarely 
til  1)1!  met  with; — when  theae  circiimHtanc.oa  are  taken  into  conaideration,  the  une.xp«!Cled 
Kiircity  of  Aquatica  aeema  lesa  aurpriMing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithatanding  the 
borilerM  of  the  vvator-courMoa  in  inanv  |)lac(>B  are  auhject  to  overflow,  marahea  are  aingularly 
rure;  to  which  muxt  bo  added  the  aliiioat  total  abaence  of  I'ine-wooda,  occasioned  no  doubt 
by  the  xmall  pro|H)rtion  of  aiindy  or  gravelly  soil.  Accord injfly,  on  comporing  tho  Flora  of 
tlii^  Oliio  iMtnin  with  that  of  the  Atlnntic  ataten,  in  aimiliir  lalitiidea,  the  ahaeiit  apeciea  are 
fdiiiul  to  conaJHt  for  the  moat  part  either  of  A(|iiiitica,  of  MiirHh-plaiita,  or  of  auch  ua  ore  onlv 
adapted  to  uii  arid  aoil ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  plants  make  their  appearance  whicn 
are  unknown  caat  of  tho  mountuina.  Whether  thia  ia  to  be  attributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
provalt'iice  of  Limeatonc  in  the  weat,  we  do  not  poaseaa  Kutficient  data  to  determiiio;  yet 
loiiio  plunta  are  aaid  to  be  conflncd  to  limeatonc  aoil,  though,  it  would  seem,  far  leaa  e.xclu> 
lively  than  in  tho  case  of  Haline  planta.  We  will  hero  enumerate  aoino  uf  the  most  chur^ 
actcrir'tic  planta  of  each  region. 

In  the  wpttern  section,  among  Ireen,  Tilia  hcterophylla,  if^aculus  pallida,  tho  Virgilia,  tho 
Lociiat,  Uleditachia  triacanthoa  and  bracliycarpii,  the  uynmocludu.s,  the  Wild  Cherry,  (iuer< 
cus  iinbriciiria  and  macrocarpu,  tho  (Jotton-wmxl  {Populus  Canmlentis),  confmed  to  the 
bftiiku  of  rivers ;  Ulmus  ful  va  and  the  Wild  Mulberry  (.Aforux  rubra),  the  I'ecan-nut  Hickory, 
tho  llackberry  (Cetlit  cramiifolia),  Carya  sulcata,  the  I'lnnoru,  Fraxinus  quadrangulutu  :— 
among  shriibt,  Ilibiacua  militaris,  Rhua  aromatica,  Darlingtonin  brochyloba  and  glanduloaa, 
GiUcnia  stipulacea,  Roaa  ruhifolia,  an  Adcliu,  Euonymua  obovatua,  a  Khamnun,  an  Amorpha, 
Celtia  tenuifolia,  the  Hamiltonia,  and  Hydrangea  nivea;  it  is  here,  too,  that  tho  paruaitic 
}i\til\v.U)e{ViscumJlnvescenii)  most  abounds,  and  its  evergreen  tufls  adhering  to  the  branchoe 
of  treea,  com|)on8ate,  to  a  certain  degree,  for  the  abeence  of  Pines  :^K)fcZi/n/>iji^'  plants,  we 
may  name  Menispermuin  Lyoni.  Momnrdica  echinitta,  two  Gonolobi  and  the  Enalenia,  Vitia 
ripnria  and  another  apeciea,  and  Xiistolochia  aipho  and  tonientosa : — among  herfiaceims  plunta, 
the  delicate  vernal  Erigenia,  the  Stylipus,  Collinaia  verna,  the  Jeffersoniu,  Meconopaia  j)eti- 
data  and  diphylla,  Dcntaria  maxima,  Hccperis  pinnatitida,  the  Polanisia,  Silene  regin  iind 
rotundifolia,  Trifoliuni  reflexum  and  stolonilerum,  Onosinodium  molle;  various  Phaceliiia, 
Hydrophyllums  and  Ellisias ;  tho  Nemophila,  Dracocephalumi  cordutum,  the  Isanthus,  the 
Synandra;  two  or  three  Hedeomos,  Scutellarias  and  Verbenas;  Seymeria  macrophylla,  fie- 
rardia  auricuhita,  Capraria  multifida,  Pachysandra  procumbens,  some  Delphiniums  and 
Hypericums,  Sedum  pulchellum  and  ternutum,  Cacalia  renitbrmia  and  suaveolena,  Polynmia 
Canadensis  and  Uvedalia,  Parthenium  integrifolium,  Bellis  integrifolia,  and  various  other 
Composite;  the  Frazera,  Plantago  cordata,  Euphorbia  dentata  and  others,  Erythromium 
albidum,  two  or  three  Heucheraa,  Aconitum  uncinatum,  some  species  of  Phlox,  Talinum 
teretifolium,  the  Zanthorhiza,  Baptisia  alba  and  australis,  Paronychia  dichotoma,  Smilaciiml 
umbelhilatn,  Sperinacoce  glabra,  Gentiana  amarelloide^  Valeriana  pauciflora,  and  Actino- 
meris  helianthoides: — among  fframineoug  plants,  Uni(^  latifolia,  the  Diarrhena,  a  Melica, 
some  Carices,  &c. : — and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  above  of  aquatic  plants,  a 
few  moke  their  way  throughout  this  region,  hut  seem  to  occur  more  frequently  weat  of  the 
Missis-sippi,  as  the  Ilydropeltis,  Nuphar  advcnu,  the  Po<lostemon  and  Scholhiru,  the  Ponte- 
deria;  and  we  can  even  name  one  which  seems  to  bo  peculiar,  the  Heteranthcra  ovalia. 

The  section  east  of  the  Allcgliunies  is  characterised  by  some  of  the  Pines,  the  White 
Cedar  (Cupresnus  thvyoiiles),  Quercus  prinus  and  coccinea,  even  the  Americitn  Chestnut, 
ind  perhaps  tho  Rcid  Birch  {Uelula  niffra) : — among  shrubg,  by  the  various  species  of  Prinos, 
some  Viburnums,  Azalea  viscoan,  Clethru  ainifolia,  the  Itea,  the  Kalmias,  which  might  give 
a  name  to  this  region ;  Andromeda  racemosa,  Vaccinium  dumosum,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
genus  is  much  more  prevalent ;  the  Leinphyllura,  Cratcgus  parvifolia,  the  Coinptonia,  Aro> 
ilia  arbutitblia,  Quercus  Bannisteri,  two  Alders,  and  Myrica  cerifera: — among  climbing 
plants,  by  Vitis  labrusca,  Kstivalis  and  cordifolia;  and  the  various  species  of  Smilax  are 
more  abundant,  anc*  some  seem  peculiar: — of  herbaceous  planta,  by  Sarracenia  purpurea 
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{Jig.  1079.)*«  Polygala  lutea  and  purpurea,  iGechynomene  iiispida,  the  three  minute  Myrio- 
phyllums,  several  Ludwigias,  Eryngium  Virginianum,  Coreopsis 
1079  \       rosea,  Gratiola  aurea,  Lysimachia  racemosa,  two  or  three  species 

of  Xyria  and  Eriocaiilon,  the  Dilatris  and  Lophiola,  Nartheciiiin 
Amcricanum,  Xerophyllum  asphodeloidea,  Hudsonia  ericoides  anil 
some  Helianthemums,  Arenaria  squarrosa,  two  Ascyrutns,  several 
Desmodiums  and  Lespedezas,  the  Purple-flowered  Tliaspium,  Kri. 
gia  Virginica;  various  Eupatoriums,  Asters  and  Solidn^os;  Baccim- 
ris  haliniifolia,  Gerardia  flava,  the  Schwalbca,  Euphorbia  ipnciichii- 
ana,  Corallorhiza  multiflora  and  Wisteriana,  Pogonia  verticillata, 
Spiranthes  cernua,  various  Habenarias,  Caladiuin  Virginicuin,  some 
Sparganiums,  Bidens  chrysanthemoides,  Gentiana  angustitblia,  the 
purple-flowered  Drosera  iiliformis,  and  among  grasses  the  subter- 
raneous-flowering Amphicarpon.  This  region  is  also  remarkable 
Sarracenia.  for  the  absence  of  the  Trifoliums,  Sedums,  Dodecatheon,  and  even 

Delphiniums  and  Loniceros,  and,  in  common  with  the  whole  forest 
region,  perhaps  of  Chenopodium. — Aquatic  plants  abound  throughout,  and  of  those  that  are 
peculiar,  the  Orontium  is  the  most  remarkable :  but  the  Delaware  presents  such  striking 
features  with  regard  to  these  plants,  as  to  deserve  a  distinct  notice.  This  great  estuary 
affording  free  access  to  the  tides,  from  its  funnel  form,  and  being  nowhere  constricted  by 
rocks,  these  have  moulded  its  bed  more  uniformly  than  in  the  rival  estuaries  to  the  north 
and  south :  its  borders  present  most  extensive  flats,  twice  a  day  subject  to  overflow,  while 
the  river  water  is  kept  back  for  upwards  of  seventy  miles ;  and  the  same,  on  a  lesser  scale, 
takes  place  in  its  various  arms.  As  far  as  this  fresh  tide-water  extends,  tliese  flats  are  occu- 
pied by  diflerent  aquatics,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  less  variable  waters,  the  Pon- 
tederia,  the  Orontium,  the  Nuphar, — above  all  which  arise  in  great  profusion  the  tremulous 
panicles  of  the  Zizania.  Other  situations  to  the  north  or  south  r:ay  present  similar  features, 
but  always  on  a  scale  much  inferior. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  Alleghany  Mountains  should  form  by  themselves  a  distinct 
section,  for  they  possess  many  plants  which,  in  general,  do  not  seem  to  wander  far  to  the 
east  or  west  Mountains  usually  possess  a  very  rich  vegetation.  Independent  of  the  change 
of  temperature  produced  by  elevation,  attracting  to  them  the  plants  of  coldor  climates,  and 
with  such  regularity  that  they  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  latitude  in  ascertaining  the 
range  of  species : — by  being  surrounded  with  a  moist  atmosphere  and  presenting  a  variety  of 
noil  and  exposure,  they  attract  also  the  plants  of  the  east  and  the  west ;  all,  except  such  as  are 
only  fitted  tor  arid  situations,  and  even  these  are  not  entirely  excluded,  as  many  of  our  broad- 
topped  ridges  will  testify.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  towards  tiieir  southern  termination  that 
the  Alloghanies  seem  to  afl'ord  peculiar  species.  Here  is  the  proper  home  of  the  Mafrnoliaa 
iJtg.  1080.),  Pavia  flava,  the  Tree  Andromeda,  Pinus  pungens,  and  perhaps  of  the  Catalpa  ;— 

and  among  shrubs,  of  the  Calycanthi, 
1080  Berberis  Carolinensis,  the  Maluclioden 
dron,  Robinia  viscosa  and  hispida,  Phi- 
ladelphus  hirsutus,  Rhododendron  mi- 
nus and  Catabiense,  Azalea  calendula- 
cea,  three  Clethras,  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda,  the  red-fruited  Vaciniui.i  (Oxy- 
coccus  ?  (rectus),  Euonymus  angu.'-litb- 
lius,  and  Sorbus  microcarpa  : — among 
herbaceous  plants,  of  Cimicifiifra  podo 
carpa  and  palmata,  the  Dipliyileiu, 
Hudfionia  montann,  Parnassia  asaritblia, 
Baptisia  mollis  and  villosa,  Scdniti  tele- 
phioides  and  the  Diainorpha,  Suxifraga 
erosn  and  leucanthemifolin,  Marsliallia 
latifolin,  Coreopsis  latifolia,  Krigia  inon- 
MagRiilia.  tana.   Cineraria   heterophylla,  various 

species  of  Phlox,  Ileuchora  caulpscens 
and  hispida,  various  Pycnanthemums,  Melanthium  monoicum,  Veratrum  parviflcrum,  Xcro- 

•The  Sarmcenia,  or  Sidc-saddlo  flower,  i^mwa  in  Rwnmpy  plncrs;  its  lenvrs  arc  not  flat,  liko  llioseof 
most  plants,  but  tabidar  and  enlarged  upwards,  bo  as  lo  rr8eml)lo  n  pilrhrr  in  slmpe;  the  monlli  of  this 
orifice  is  sheltered  by  a  lid,  like  n  cap  or  helmet.  These  leaves,  iiotwilhsiiimlinj}  the  wet  places  oC  jritiwlh 
of  the  parent  plant,  which  would  not  seem  lo  require  any  reservoir  of  moisture  lo  supply  its  wauls,  iire 
always  more  than  half  fdled  with  water.  It  has  not  vet  b<!en  iiscrrtnined  wlial  are  the  jir.-.prriiiH  ni'  iliis 
fluid,  vvhiih  reiiucr  it  so  inviting  to  insects;  but  myriads  do  enter,  and  die  there;  for  no  sooner  hiis  nu  indi- 
vidual entered  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  than  he  is  apparently  urged  tiirwartls  by  the  rapidity  <if  the  dew  eat, 
and  by  the  circumslanco  of  tho  neck  of  the  lube  beiiia  covered  with  lhi(  kly  set  hairs,  all  jioinliud  down- 
wards, so  ihnt  his  striic:)i;les  lo  reliini  are  eflectually  preveiued  by  Iho  iuverlcd  position  of  these  hain,  and 
fttigue  presently  makes  him  drop  into  the  watery  abyss  below. 
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phyllum  gramineum,  Uvularia  puberula,  some  Trilliums,  Clematis  cordata,  a  beautiful  Di« 
elytra,  and  even  the  Adlumia,  Sidal  napcea  and  dioica.  Paronychia  argyrocoma,  Triosteuni 
anguRtifolium,  the  Schweinitzia,  Houstonia  tenella,  Collinsonia  tubcrosa  and  anisata,  the 
delicate  Lindernia  monticola,  perhaps  the  Galax,  the  beautiful  Gentiana  alba ;  and  among 
gramineous  plants,  the  curious  Carex  1  Frazeri. 

3.  The  Southern  District. — In  proceeding  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tropic,  a  gra- 
dual increase  is  observed  both  in  the  species  and  genera.  Many  of  the  plants  mentioned 
above  are  still  found  throughout  this  southern  region,  and  though  we  should  have  anticipated 
th;il  the  preceding  district,  being  far  removed  both  from  the  pole  and  tropic,  would  present  the 
most  peculiar  vegetation,  most  of  the  North  American  genera  either  take  their  origin  or  exhibit 
tlieir  greatest  developement  in  the  present.  Tropical  forms  now  show  themselves,  the  Palms, 
the  Scitamineo;,  an  Epidendrum  and  the  Tillandsias,  Anonacoas  a  Sapindus,  an  Indigofera 
and  Erythrina,  a  Clirysobalanus,  the  Rhcxias,  Passifloras,  a  Turnora,  the  Bumelias,  a  Sym- 
piocds,  Bignonias,  Crotons  and  Jatrophas,  Amaryllideae,  Rynchosias,  an  Amyris,  Commeli- 
nca.',  &-C.  \  but  leaving  these,  and  proceeding  to  the  more  characteristic  plants,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  district  seems  to  form  two  sections  like  the  preceding,  but  the  limits  are 
fiir  less  clearly  defined.  The  Madura,  the  Celtis  integrifolia,  and  the  Nutmeg  Hickory, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  west ;  while  the  tall  Palmetto,  and  the  Long-leaved  Pine,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  trees  and  occupying  tracts  of  vast  extent,  are  only  found  in  the  east. 

Among  other  trees  more  generally  distributed  through  the  south,  we  may  mention  Pinus 
serotina  and  tteda ;  the  deciduous  Cypress  {Taxodium  distichuni),  filling  the  vast  miry 
swamps  with  its  light-green  feathery  foliage,  and  so  remarkable  for  the  woody  knobs  which 
siioot  up  from  its  wide-spread  roots;  Fraxinus  platycarpa  and  triptera,  the  Carolina  poplar 
{P.  angulata),  a  Tree  Myrica ;  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  pride  of  the  North  American 
forest ;  Tilia  pubesccns,  Gordonia  lasianthus,  Nyssa  denticulata,  Laurus  Carolinensis, 
Quercns  lyrata ;  the  Live  Oak,  exclusively  maritime ;  the  Swamp  Hickory  (Carya  aquo' 
tictt),  Gleditscliia  monosperma,  Quercus  Catesbtei  and  aquatica,  and  Cerasus  Caroliniana.— 
Among  shrubs  and  smaller  trees,  Asiminas,  Zanthoxylum  tricarpum,  Prinos  coriaceus,  five 
species  of  Ilex,  Rhamnus  minutiflorus  and  Carolinianus,  the  minute-leaved  Ceanothi,  Nyssa 
tomentosa  and  candicans,  the  Wahoo  (JJlmus  alata),  Castanea  nana  and  pumila.  Hydrangea 
quorcifolia,  Arulia  spinosa.  Viburnum  cassinoidcs,  a  Cornus,  Kalmia  hirsuta,  a  Bcfaria,  a 
Cyrilla,  the  EUiottia;  several  Andromedas  and  Vacciniums,  especially  V.  arboreum;  Sym- 
plocos  tinctoria,  the  Halesias  and  three  species  of  Styrax,  Illicium  Floridanum  and  parvi< 
florum,  the  Mylocaryum,  the  Pinckneya,  several  Myricns,  Gordonia  pubescens,  a  Callicarpa, 
Laurus  geniculata  and  various  others,  several  Dwarf  Oaks,  the  Fothergilla,  Stillingia  syl- 
vatica  and  ligustrina,  the  Adelias,  several  shrub  Hypericums,  Olea  Americana,  a  Shrubby 
Solidago  (Chrysoma),  some  splendid  species  of  Hibiscus,  the  Bumelias,  a  Sapindus  and 
Chrysobalanus,  Pavia  rubra  and  macrostachya,  a  Philadelphus,  the  Stewartia,  Malus  angus- 
tifolia,  three  species  of  Baccharis,  Amyris  Floridana,  and  Ptelea  trifoliata. 

Climbing  plants  have  now  become  much  more  numerous,  the  Berchemia,  the  Decumaria, 
the  two  Bignonias,  the  Gclsemium,  Vitis  rotundifolia,  various  species  of  Clematis,  Convol- 
vuli,  two  Clitorias,  Galactial  pinnata  and  other  more  genuine  species,  numerous  species  of 
Smilax,  Cocculus  Carolinus  and  the  Schizandra,  Rynchosias,  an  Echites,  Gonolobus  Caro- 
linensis, the  Wisteria,  Lonicera  sempervirens,  two  Passifloras,  the  Melothria,  Brunnichia 
cirrhosa,  a  beautiful  Philadelphus,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Tillandsia  usneoides,  the  hoary 
Long  Moss,  parasitic  on  trees,  and  often  so  entangling  their  branches  as  to  render  the 
woods  impenetrable.  Other  Tillandsias  appear  to  the  south,  in  Florida,  and  impart  a  pecu- 
liarly tropical  and  American  aspect  to  the  vegetation. 

Among  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  and  smaller  plants,  we  may  note  the  mag- 
nificent Erythrina  herbacea,  the  Glottidium,  Sesbania  macrocarpa;  the  curious  BaptisiaT 
perfoliata  and  microphylla,  with  others  more  genuine ;  two  species  of  Indigo  {In- 
diffoferd),  various  Tephrosias,  Amorpha  herbucea,  Zornia  tetraphylla,  ilJschynomene  1  visci- 
dula,  the  two  simple-leaved  Lupines,  Schrankia  uncinata,  the  Pitcheria,  Astragalus  glaber 
and  obcordatus,  a  single  Trifolium,  &c. ; — the  showy  Cantua  coronopifolia,  Turnera  cistoides, 
various  delicate  Polygalas,  four  Ascyrums  and  as  many  Diodias,  different  Houstonias,  some 
Justicias  and  Ruolliae,  Elytraria  Carolinensis,  four  beautiful  Pinguiculas,  three  deli- 
cate Polygonellas,  Tripterella  cajrulea  and  capitata,  the  Apteria,  most  of  the  Rhexias  and 
Ludwigias,  some  Jussieeas;  all  but  one,  of  the  Sarraceniaa,  the  Lepuropetalum,  the  two 
Mitrcolas,  Centaurella  verna,  the  Spigelia,  various  beautiful  Gentianas  and  Sabbatias,  Diclion- 
dra  Carolinensis,  three  Hydroleas  and  two  Evolvuli,  Solanum  Carolincnse  and  hirsutum, 
several  species  of  Physalis,  Asarum  arifolium  and  Virginicuni,  Iresine  celosioides,  Eriogo- 
num  tomentosnm,  Drosera  breviiblia :   the  Diona;a  (  f.ff.  108L)*  and  I'leea,  botli  confined  to 


*Tho  Dioncen  muscipuin,  for  tbpre  is  only  one  spocics  (or  Amerirnu  Fly-Trup),  possesses  n  most  curious 
B|ipnnuiis  (()r  eiitrappinet  insects,  'i'he  upiius  is  sumewlmt  nllied  to  the  Silcnc  or  Cntchlly,  and  bears  nt  the 
exiicinitv  of  eac'li  of'  its  lou^?  green  loiivrs,  which  lie  sproadiiig  on  the  grounil,  u  pair  of  largo,  thick,  (lesliy 
lobes,  unite'  rngether  bv  their  base,  and  fringed  at  the  margins  with  a  row  uf  long  and  slender  spines.  Ono 
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a  few  spots  near  the  Atlantic,  the  Stipulicida  and  various  Paronychias,  Rubia  Brownei  ana 
Galium  uniflorum,  the  Polypremum,  some  Lobelias,  a  Tiaridiutn, 
three  Verbenas,  Oxalis  Lyoni,  the  singular  and  delicate  Warcas, 
Oplotheca  Floridana,  the  two  Micranthemums,  some  Heliuntlie- 
mums,  Parietaria  Floridana,  Pentstemon  dissectuin,  various  species 
of  Xyris  and  Eriocaulon,  Hypoxis  juncea,  Alftris  aurea ;  an  Ama- 
ryllis,  Crinum,  and  four  Pancratiums;  three  ur  four  dwarf  Palms; 
Pogonia  divaricata,  the  parasitic  Epidendrum  conopseum,  Bletia 
verecunda  and  aphylla,  Cranichis  multiflora,  Habenarial  quia- 
queeeta ;  Agave  Virginica,  Tradescantia  rosea  and  various  Com- 
melinas;  the  Thalia  and  two  Cannhs;  Caladium  sagittifolium; 
Zigadenus  glaberrimus,  Nolina  Georgiana ;  Phalangium  1  croceum, 
most  of  the  superb  tribe  of  the  Yuccas ;  Iris  hexagona,  cuprea,  and 
tripetala ;  two  Cacti :  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  three  or  four  Eryn- 
giums,  Ilydrocotyle  repanda,  an  Archemora,  a  Leptocaulis,  a  Dau- 
cus,  and  the  Tiedemannia ;  among  the  Apocynea,  the  Amsonias, 
an  Anantherix,  two  or  three  npecies  of  Polyotus,  Asclepias  am- 
plexicaulis  and  cinerea,  and  the  Stylandra;  among  Labiate  plants,  three  or  four  Collinso- 
nias  and  Salvias,  the  beautiful  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  Calamintha  grandiflora,  Hyptis  radiata, 
the  Ceranthera,  and  the  Macbridea ;  of  the  Scrophularinete,  Seymeria  lenuifolia  and  pec- 
tinata,  numerous  beautiful  Gerardias,  the  Macranthera  or  Conradia,  different  Herpestes, 
and  numerous  Gratiolas ;  of  the  £MpAor6iace«E,  various  Euphorbias  and  Crotons,  Phyllan- 
thus  obovata,  Acalypha?  Caroliniana,  a  Jatropha,  and  several  Tragias;  and  among  the 
Composita,  Prenanthesi  aphyllo,  the  Apogon,  a  Krigia  and  Borkhausia,  the  Marshailias, 
the  Stokesia,  several  Vernonias,  the  Brickellia,  Kuhnia  critonia,  the  Polypteris,  the  Melau- 
anthera,  Chrysocoma  nudata,  Cacalia  lanceolata  and  ovata,  a  Hymenopappus,  Boltonia  aste- 
roides  and  diffusa,  Erigeron  quercifolium  and  nudicaule,  the  Pterocaulon,  Conyza  bifrons, 
the  Ijeptopoda,  Arnica  nudicaulis,  Verbesina  Virginica  and  siegesbeckia,  the  Chaptalia, 
Galardia  bicolor,  two  species  of  Actinomeris,  the  Baldwinias,  an  Elephantopus,  the  Tetra- 
gonotheca,  the  Chrysogonum,  Helenium  quadridentatum,  and  numerous  soecies  of  Helian- 
thus.  Coreopsis,  Rudbeckia,  Aster  and  Solidago,  Eupatorium,  and  especially  of  the  charac- 
teristic Liatris. 

Aquatic  plants  abound,  and  we  would  mention  in  the  first  place  the  magnificent  Nelum* 
bium  luteum ;  and  among  others,  Nuphar  sagittifolia,  Nectris  aquatica,  a  Syena,  a  Hydro, 
charis,  Sagittaria  natans  and  lancifolia,  Pontederia  lanceolata,  the  Sparganophorus,  Lobelia 
paludosa,  some  Utricularias,  the  Lemna-like  Fern  {Azolla),  and  in  the  extreme  south,  the 
tropical  Pistia:  to  these  must  be  added  the  Zizania  miliacea,  a  grass  of  larger  growth  than 
even  the  northern  species. — Of  other  Gramineous  plants,  there  are  found  a  profusion  of 
Panicums,  also  numerous  Paspalums,  Aristidas,  and  Andropogons;  RotboUia  rugosa  and 
ciliata,  Monocera,  the  Erianthi,  and  especially  the  Tripsacum.  Carices  have  nearly  disap- 
peared from  the  marshes,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  vast  variety  of  Rhynchosporas,  Cyperi, 
Sclerias,  articulated  Junci,  by  the  Dichromas,  the  Vaginaria,  and  the  Fuirenas.  Nor  must 
we  omit  the  Cane  {Miegia  macrosperma),  a  giant  grass,  occupying  extensive  tracts  in  the 
forest,  "  and  most  abundant  on  the  river  alluvions  of  the  south-west,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  and  forms  impenetrable  brakes." 

The  Prairies. — Having  now  done  with  the  forest,  we  come  to  the  examination  of  a  widely 
different  vegetation;  we  arrive  at  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior,  where  long-continued  drou<!fhls 
preclude  the  existence  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  grasses  have  usurped  their  domain.  These 
unwoodcd  plains  are  situated  for  the  most  part  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  two  instances 
however  intruding  far  into  the  forest-region,  as  has  been  mentioned  above :  they  extond 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  sea  to  the  Saskatchawan  river,  in  lat  54°,  and  in  a  more 
broken  manner  still  further  north.  This  prairie-region  may  be  divided  into  two  botanical 
sections,  by  the  35th  or  36th  parallel  of  latitude ; — bearing  in  mind  however  that  the  Rocky 
Mountains  possessing  in  great  part  the  same  unwooded  character,  by  their  great  elevation 
bring  the  northern  plants  very  far  to  the  south. 

1.  The  northern  parts  of  these  wide-extended  plains  present  n  very  strong  analojjy  with 
the  Tartarian  steppes,  not  only  in  their  physical  aspect  and  the  abundance  of  salines,  but  in 
the  profusion  of  Arteraisias  and  Astragali,  in  possessing  a  Thermopsis,  a  Sophora,  a  Gly 


might  Ciney  that  ihiB  plant  gnve  the  firet  idea  of  our  rat-trap,  and  its  mode  of  operating  is  very  nearly  th» 
■nme.  No  sooner  does  a  fly  alight  upon  the  centre  between  the  two  lobes,  than  these  suddenly  converge, 
the  spines  meet  and  clasp  one  within  another,  and  the  poor  insect  snflers  imprisonment  and  death.  The 
•ame  effect  is  produced  by  touching  tl;ese  lobes  with  a  pin,  a  straw,  or  any  small  object;  but  this  is  cliiefly 
ehssrvabic  in  fiiiG  warm  weaiheri  iiie  roiitrartile  power  being  very  weak  in  winter.  Sir  J.  K.  Smith  ii 
decidedly  of  opinion  lliiit  these  decaying  carcases  are  serviceable  to  the  plant  by  administering  a  pecnliai 
air  If)  it ;  and  Mr.  Knight,  a  nursori-ma'n,  near  Ixmdon,  found  that  a  growing  specimen  of  Dionica,  upon  who«» 
.eaves  he  laid  fine  filaments  of  raw  beef,  vras  much  more  luxuriant  in  its  growth  than  an  individual  notw 
treated. 
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cirhizB,  a  Fritillaria,  a  Polycnemum,  a  Corispermum,  a  Diotis  and  other  Chenopodeffi,  and  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  even  a  Centaurea. — The  Eriogonums  however  take  the  place  of 
the  Tartarean  Rheums,  and  other  peculiar  forms,  the  Daleas  and  Petalostemons,  the 
Amorphas,  the  Brachyris,  the  Orthocarpus,  besides  numerous  Pentatemons,  Psoraleas,  Gaii- 
ras  and  QDnotheras,  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  vegetation :  while  on  the  other  hand, 
various  Cacti,  Loaseee,  Oxybaphi,  Actinellas  and  Grindelias,  and  a  Stevia,  show  the  con- 
nection with  Mexico  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  Andes.  Among  other  plants  which  -teem 
E!culiar  to  this  region  we  note,  a  Peritoma,  a  single  Polygala  and  also  but  one  Vi  la,  a 
inum,  a  Lupinus,  a  Chrysocoma,  a  Hymenopappus,  two  or  three  Asters  and  Solid  gos, 
several  species  of  Chrysopsis,  a  Trichophyllum,  three  Erigerons,  two  or  three  Ivas  and  Am- 
brosias, a  CoUomia,  a  Pulmonaria,  three  Lithospermums,  a  Solanum  and  an  Androcera, 
Hyssopus  anisatus,  two  or  three  Castillejas,  and  unexpectedly  two  Orobanches ;  several 
Plantagos,  Yucca  angustifolia,  Croton  capitatum.  Euphorbia  marginata,  two  or  three  Vesi- 
carios,  a  Hosackia,  Paronychia  sessiliflora,  Lygodesmia  juncea,  Hedeoma  hirta,  Rochelia 
gloinerata,  the  showy  Bartonia  ornata,  some  Potentillas  and  Anemones,  a  Cheiranthus, 
Slulva  coccinea,  Rudbeckia  columnaris,  and  Hedysarum  boreale,  but  the  Desmodiums  and 
l.espedezas  with  a  single  exception  have  disappeared. — With  respect  to  the  Chamineous 
plant!!,  a  plan  of  organization  which  admits  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals 
within  a  given  space,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Junci,  the  Scirpi,  the  Cariccs,  even  the 
Cyperi  arc  rare;  the  tnie  grasses  seem  to  hold  undivided  sway  in  these  regions:  the  Erio- 
coma,  Agrostisl  brevifolia;  Crypsisi  squarrosa,  "almost  exclusively  covering  thousands  of 
acres ;"  various  Stipas  and  Aristidas,  Sesleria  ?  dactyloides,  Poa  ?  airoides,  a  Bromus ;  Fes- 
tuca  spicata,  also  occupying  extensive  tracts;  a  Koeleria,  Atheropogon  oligoetachyum,  a 
Hordeum,  &c. 

2.  In  the  .southern  portion  of  this  unwooded  region,  the  grasses  are  much  more  thinly 
scattered,  and  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  vegetation  is  so  scanty  that  even  a  desert 
has  been  marked  out  in  our  maps :  but  there  is  no  part  destitute  of  rivers  at  all  seasons,  or 
where  the  Cacti  and  Yuccas  may  not  be  occasionally  met  with,  or  even  some  Cucurbitaceie 
and  Grape-vines  spreading  over  the  sands. — In  the  arid  districts  of  all  America,  the  Cacti, 
whose  fleshy  substance  forms  a  reservoir  of  \yater,  together  with  perhaps  the  Agaves,  sup- 
ily  the  place  of  the  African  Mesembryanthemums,  Stapelias,  Aloes,  and  Cacliform  Euphor- 
ias. The  Cactus  opuntia  extends  throughout  the  Atlantic  States  as  far  north  as  lat.  42°, 
but  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  four  species  are  found  at  least  as  far  as  lat.  48°. — To 
return  to  the  southern  prairies.  Most  of  the  genera  mentioned  above  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  and  in  particular  some  beautiful  species  of  Petalostemon ;  also  in  addition,  various 
species  of  Solanum  and  Physuiis,  Streptanthus  maculatus  and  S 1  Washitana,  the  Selenia, 
the  Cristatella,  an  lonidium,  a  Krameria,  two  Mentzelias,  a  Talinum,  an  Anantherix  and 
various  Polyoti,  but  the  genuine  species  of  Asclepias  seem  hardly  1^  reach  this  region ; 
Sabbatia  campestris,  several  Cantuas,  an  Evolvulus,  a  Hydrolea,  a  Rivma,  the  Chstantnera, 
an  AmaranthuB,  two  or  three  purple  Gerardios,  the  Euploca  and  other  Boragines;  Aristo- 
lochia  reticulata,  the  Ixia-like  Nemostyles,  Poterium  annuum,  three  or  four  Fedias,  a  Bork- 
hausia :  the  Euphorbias  are  numerous,  mixed  with  others  of  the  tribe,  a  Jatropha,  two  Tra- 
gias,  a  Maschalanthus,  the  Lepidanthus  and  the  Aphora ;  but  what  particularly  distinguishes 
these  southern  prairies,  is  the  profusion  of  Helianthoid  Compositce,  the  vast  variety  of  Rud- 
beckias,  Helianthi,  Silphiums,  and  species  of  Coreopsis.  Among  the  latter  is  the  ornamental 
and  now  &miliar.  Coreopsis  tinctoria  (fig.  1082.).  The  numerous 
Crucifere  and  Umbelliferffi  present  an  unexpected  analogy  with  the 
European  Flora,  but  the  latter  are  of  peculiar  forms,  and  in  general 
the  Mexican  character  predominates  more  and  more  in  approaching 
the  south-west;  and  is  seen  among  other  instances,  in  numerous 
Mimoseffi,  a  tropical  form  so  rare  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
forest-region. — The  scarcity  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  all  the  eastern  part  of  North  America ;  they  consist  chiefly 
of  a  few  Alliums,  and  towards  the  south,  of  some  Amaryllideee :  thia 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  a  moist  forest-region,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent arid  district  is  the  more  singular,  as  it  is  a  structure  which 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  avoiding  long-continued  drought. 

3.  On  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however,  where  unwooded 
districts  for  the  most  part  still  prevail,  bulbous  plants  are  much  more 
numerous, — as  the  Calochorti  and  Cyclobothrias,  the  Brodiojas,  the 
Triteleia,  and  in  the  north,  the  Phalangium  1  kamas.    In  the  south 
the  arid  unwooded  plains  are  said  to  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  gulf  of  California,  but 
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Coreopiii  Tinctoria. 


To  the  north,  the  prairies  are  said  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  space  between 
the  mountains  of  the  coast  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east;  extending  to  the 
northward  of  the  Oregon  river.  Our  materials  however  are  still  scanty,  for  giving  a  satis- 
«ctory  account  of  the  vegetation. — The  Phalangium  1  kamas  covers  exclusively  extensive 
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tracts,  and  in  more  arid  situations  the  Purshia  is  very  abundant :  amongf  other  characterisini; 

forms  may  be  mentioned  the  Clarkias  and  Bleptiaropappi.  Three  beautiful  Bartonias  {fig. 
Ij  \  1083.).  the  Oenotheras,  Trichophyllums  and  Hymenopappi,  Psoraieas, 
1068  '  "^  Eriogonums,  PentstcmonB,  Hosacklas,  a  Gaura,  and  a  Petalostemon, 
show  the  relation  to  the  prairies  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the  same  Tar- 
tarian features  are  seen  m  the  abundance  of  Astragali  and  Artemi< 
sias,  and  in  various  Fritillarias.  Among  other  plants  hitherto  made 
known,  we  note,  two  Lupines,  three  Sedums,  Hymenonema  1  lacini- 
atum,  a  Vesicaria,  Streptanthus  sagittatus,  a  Peritoma ;  Viola  sar- 
mentosa,  Arenaria  Franklinii,  Malva  Munroana,  Potentilla  gracilis, 
Eulophus  tritematus  and  ainbiguus,  Cymopterus  glaucus,  &c. 

The  Western  Forest  is  fer  less  extensive  or  continuous  than 
the  eastern,  and  is  more  irregular  in  form.  Towards  the  south  it  up. 
pears  to  bifurcate,  one  strip  extending  along  and  including  the  Rocky 
mountuins,  and  the  other,  the  mountainous  district  of  the  coast.  It 
is  to  be  observed  however  that  even  the  Rocky  mountains  are  said  to 
be  nearly  destitute  of  trees  in  the  extreme  south.  The  species  also 
appear  to  be  less  numerous  than  in  the  eastern  forest,  but  among 
them  are  some  of  most  gigantic  dimensions.    Like  the  eastern  it  may 

bo  divided  into  three  regions,  seemingly  more  confused,  from  the  prevalence  of  mountains 

throughout,  but  which  could  no  doubt  be  defined  by  tracing  the  northern  limits  of  particular 

species. 

1.  The  Northern  district,  approaching,  or  even  being  connected  with  the  eastern  forest, 
some  of  the  Canadian  spruces  appear  to  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific :  to  these  may 
be  added  the  Abies  taxifolia,  and  Thuya  gigantea,  but  at  present  we  are  unable  to  designate 
other  forest  trees. — The  undergrowth  is  almost  as  much  unknown,  but  this  appears  to  1^  the 
proper  home  of  the  numerous  species  of  Ribes,  which  have  recently  been  discovered ;  per- 
haps also  of  Panax  horridum,  Rubus  spectabilis  and  others,  Xylosteum  involucratum.  Men- 
ziesia  ferruginea  and  Aleutica,  Arbutus  Menziesii  and  tomentosa,  Vaccinium  salicinum, 
Sympiioricarpus  occidentalia,  various  Spirseas,  Lonicera?  microphylla,  and  the  singular  Clado- 
thamnus. — Among  herbaceous  plants,  this  appears  to  be  the  region  of  the  Claytonias,  the  Ro- 
manzowia,  &c. ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  Caltha  leptoccphala,  Delphinium  Menzies..  and 
simplex,  Coptis  asplenifolia,  the  Achlys,  Epimedium  hexandnim,  several  Drabas,  Parnassia 
fimbriata  and  Kotzebui,  Epilobium  luteum.  Aster  peregrinus,  the  Aphragmus  and  Oreas, 
Viola  Langsdorfii,  Mimulus  luteus  and  guttatus,  Lathrsa  Stelleri,  Plantago  macrocarpa,  a 
Valerian,  three  or  four  Lupines,  the  Leptarrhena,  various  Heucheras  and  Tiarellas,  Pyrola 
pumila  and  others,  numerous  Saxifragas,  Senecio  cymbalaria,  different  Potentillas :  the  Gen- 
tians and  Pediculares  are  very  numerous;  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  various 
other  plants,  which  are  common  to  the  opposing  shores  of  Asia,  or  are  general  inhabitants  of 
all  northern  climates. 

2.  The  Middle  district  has  been  more  explored,  but  the  results  have  as  yet  been  only 
partially  communicated. — Among  trees  we  have,  Pinus  Lambertiana,  Acer  macrophyllum 
and  circinnatum,  Quercus  agrifolia,  and  a  Cerasus. — Among  shrubs,  besides  various  Cur- 
rants and  Spirsas ;  Philadelphus  Lewisii,  Rosa  fraxinifolia,  Pyrus  rivularis,  the  three  Ma- 
honias,  Myginda  myrtifolia,  Gualtheria  shallon,  Vaccinium  ovatum  and  obtusum,  three 
Rhamni  and  as  many  Ceanothi,  Rhus  lobata,  a  Cerasus,  Viburnum  ellipticum,  and  Lonicera 
ciliosa. — Among  herbaceous  plants,  the  Lupines  and  Mimuli  appear  to  be  peculiarly  preva- 
lent ;  a  Peeonia  shows  a  marked  analogy  to  the  vegetation  of  eastern  Asia,  while  Delphini- 
ums and  Trifoliums  call  to  mind  the  European  flora ;— «nd  indeed,  on  a  western  coast,  with 
a  similar  climate,  we  should  have  anticipated  a  much  stronger  resemblance.  To  the  above 
we  may  add  the  two  Tellimas,  several  Heucheras  and  Tiarellas,  three  Saniculas,  Eryngium 
petiolatum ;  Cardamine  angulata,  Macropodium  laciniatum,  Cheiranthus  capitatus,  the  Pla- 
tyspermum  and  Thysanocarpus ;  Nabalus  alatus,  Leontodon  hirsutum,  Ciiicus  remotiHorus, 
Eupatorium  occidentale,  the  Pyrrocoma  and  Adenocaulon ;  Phlox  speciosa,  Plectritis  con- 
gesta  and  Patrinia  ceratophylla.  Anemone  deltoidea,  various  Ranunculi,  three  Violas,  Silenp 
Scouleri  and  Menziesii,  Malva  rivularis  and  hederacea,  Hypericum  Scouleri,  Oxalis  trillii- 
folium,  Vicia  gigantea,  several  Rubi  and  Potentillas,  Epilobmm  opacum  and  minutum,  and 
various  Collinsias  and  Collomias. 

This  middle  region  is  distinctly  divided  into  two  sections.  Most  of  the  above  plants  are 
confined  to  the  western,  while  the  following  appear  to  have  been  found  hitherto  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains:  Pinus  flcxilis,  Quercus  undulata,  and  Populus  angusti- 
fblia: — Aquilegia  coerulea,  Sida  stellata,  Rubus  deliciosus,  Pectis  anguslifolia,  Swertia  fasti- 
giata,  a  Pulmonaria,  Phacelia  hetcrophylla,  Teucrium  laciniatum,  Scutellaria  angustifolia 
three  Castillejas,  Erythronium  giundiiiorum,  the  beautiful  Lewisia,  Zigadenus  elegans, 
Xerophyllum  tenax,  Helonias  paniculata,  Trillium  petiolatum  and  ovatum.  Clematis  Doug- 
lasii,  Geranium  ccespitosum  and  albiflorum,  several  Potentillas  and  Saxifragas,  Mitella  tri- 
fida,  Cnicus  folioeus,  Coptis  occidentalis,  two  Nasturtiums,  OGnothera  heterantha,  some 
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species  of  Ribes ;  the  Petalanthera,  Smilacina  amplexicaulis,  the  Wyethia ;  and  three  Eaoe- 
letias,  a  form  which  seems  to  extend  throughout  the  range  of  the  Andes. 

3.  The  Southern  district,  or  the  maritime  part  of  California,  is  known  chiefly  by  the  Am- 
coveries  of  the  laniented  Douglas,  a  small  part  of  which  has  as  yet  transpired.  Thib  ap- 
|)ears  to  be  the  region  of  the  I^drophyllaceee  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Papaveracete.  Among 
the  former  we  have  Gilias,  the  Leptosiphons  and  Hugelias,  the  Fenzlia,  the  vEgochloa,  a 
Phacelia,  and  three  Nemophilas ;  and  among  the  latter  the  Platystemon  and  Platystigmii, 
the  Eschscholtzias,  two  species  of  Meconopsis,  and  the  curious  shrubby  coriaceous-leaved 
Dendromecon.  To  the  above  we  may  add  from  a  defective  list,  Calandrinia  speciosa.  Madia 
elegans,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Mimulus  roseus,  Calliprora  lutea,  liesperoscordon  lacteum,  five 
Lupines,  Chelone  centranthifolia,  the  Horkelia,  Photinia  arbutifolia.  Verbena  lasiostachys 
and  prostrata,  the  Abroniad,  Frankenia  grandiflora,  Bahia  artemisifolia,  Echceria  coespitosti, 
Sisyrhinchium  Californicum,  Hesperis  Menziesii,  Solanum  umbelliferum,  Ribes  tubulosum, 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  Rhamnus  Califomicus,  Velezia  latifolia,  the  Hendecanara,  the  Garrya 
and  Eriogonum  arachnoideum.  The  Pines  appear  to  be  not  less  numerous  than  in  similar 
latitudes  on  the  Atlantic,  no  less  than  seven  species  being  enumerated  by  Douglas. 

In  conclusion,  the  above  geographical  division  of  the  North  American  continent  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  manner. 

I.  The  Eastern  Forest,  divided  into  three  regions :  .        '  ^ 

1.  The  region  of  the  Spruce*;' 

2.  The  region  of  the  Asters  and  Solidagoa,  as  indicated  by  Schouw,  and  which 

furthermore  consists  of  three  sections. — 1.  The  Province  of  the  Kalmias. — 
2.  The  Province  of  the  Gymnocladus  and  American  Virgilia.— 3.  The  Pro- 
vince of  the  Magnolias ; 

3.  The  region  of  the  Sarracenias  and  Liatrides. 

H  The  Central  Uhwogded  Plains,  divided  into  four  regions : 

1.  The  region  of  the  Daleas  and  Petalostemums,  or  of  the  Eriogonumsi 

2.  The  region  of  the  Helianthoid  Composite ;  ' 

3.  The  region  of  the  Calochorti; 

4.  The  region  of  the  Bartonias  and  Clarkias. 

III.  The  Western  Forest,  divided  into  three  regions  ;. 

1.  The  region  of  the  Currante  (Ribes)  ana  C^ay(onta«  ; 

2.  The  region  of  the  Lupines  and  Mimuli ; 

3.  The  region  of  the  Papaveracea  and  H^drophyllacea, 

There  yet  remam  two  classes  of  Plants,  which  it  will  oe  most  convenient  to  treat  of 
separately:  viz.  Alpine  plants,  or  such  as  giow  exclusively  beyond  the  limit  of  trees, 
either  towards  the  Pole  or  on  mountains ;  and  the  saline  plants,  which  are  found  only  in 
soils  impregnated  with  various  salts,  more  usually  however  with  the  muriate  of  soda. 

Alpine  plants.  The  only  Alpine  ground  in  the  United  States  consists  of  the  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  a  few  square  miles  on  the  summits  of  the  White  Mountains  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  on  a  few  other  detached  ones  in  Maine.  Here  the  vegetation  is  exclu- 
sively A.'ctic,  and  we  are  unable  to  name  a  single  peculiar  plant.  The  vegetation  of  the 
Arctic  regions  has  been  described  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work,  and  has  been  stated  to 
be  similar  for  the  most  part  in  both  continents.  We  may  remark  however  that  the  Arctic 
regions  extend  into  lower  latitudes  in  eastern  America  than  elsewhere,  include  more  sur- 
face, and  are  besides  continued  along  the  elevated  coast  of  Labrador.  It  would  not  there- 
fore be  surprising  if  this  extended  district  should  be  found  to  contain  many  peculiar  plants. 
—We  have  indeed  a  list  of  about  thirty,  which  however  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  give  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  like  manner  about  twenty  might  be 
named  which  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  western  part  of  Arctic  America.  But  by 
far  tiie  most  interesting  Alpine  ground  in  North  America  is  found  on  the  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  of  the  range  which  skirts  the  Pacific,  extending  perhaps  from  the 
Polar  Sea  to  the  Tropic.  This  in  all  probability  will,  at  some  future  day,  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  interesting  plants. — We  have  seen  species  of  Phlox  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
imitating  in  form  the  Aretias  of  Switzerland ;  and  Chrysopses  and  Eriogonums  whose  stunt- 
ed growth  and  tufled  leaves  gave  sure  indication  of  a  genuine  Alpine  character. — Indeed 
all  these  western  regions  promise  a  most  interesting  field  to  the  botanist,  and  one  which 
will  not  readily  be  exhausted. 

Salinn  Plants.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  Int 
44°,  in  general  presents  only  such  saline  plants  as  are  common  to  all  the  north,  intermixed 
however  with  a  few,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  found  beyond  the  opposing  coast  of 
Europe:  but  beyond  this  latitude,  and  increasing  in  number  as  we  proceed  south,  inde- 
pendent too  of  the  Salicornias,  So.lsolas  and  others  of  the  Ckenopodece,  wiiich  are  more 
pcculiprly  saline,  there  are  a  number  of  plants  of  various  genera  which  do  not  appear  to 
?xiBt  beyond  the  influence  of  sea-air.  About  70  species  have  been  ascertained,  of  which 
we  may  specify  the  following  as  the  moat  remarkable : 
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Hihiacui  VirginiciUi 
scaber, 


Iva  irutescens, 
• —  iinbriciita, 
AiiclepiaH  paupcrcula, 
Sabbatiu  stclluris, 

— chloroidei, 

Convolvulus  obtusilobus, 
Gerurdia  maritiina, 
Amuronthua  puinilua, 
Salicornia  mucronata, 


Salicornia  Virginico, 
Blituni  inaritimum, 
Rumex  pallidas, 
Euphorbia  polyg^nifolia, 
Ceropegia  palustriB, 
Lycium  CarolinianuiUi 
liudsonia  tomentosa, 
Crantzialineata, 
Lechea  thymifolia; 


Prunus  inaritima, 

**;       iEnutliera  humitusa, 

'  *"     Aitter  Bubulatus, 

■  smiraifloruB, 

Solidago  Iffivigata, 

Conyza  Mary  land  ica, 

ArteiniBia  caudata, 

and  of  gramineous  plants,  some  rooting  in  moving  aands,  and  others  occupying  extenaivs 

■alt-marshifs ;  Scirpus  geniculatus  and  spadiceus,  three  Junci,  Uniola  paniculata,  Uralepia 

aristulata,  Panicum  amarum,  Paspaluni  dcbilo,  a  Hurdeum,  and  especially  four  species  of 

Spartina.    To  the  above  list  might  be  added  others  little  less  exclusively  maritime,  as  the 

Olca  Americana,  and  unfortunately,  the  Live  Oak. — Along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the 

shores  of  the  Mexican  Sea,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  many  of  the  tropical  maritime 

plants  make  their  appearance. 

In  the  eastern  forest  region,  the  only  interior  saline  of  sufficient  importance  to  afford 
footing  for  this  class  of  plants,  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  that  of  Onondaga  in  the 
state  of  New  York:  here  the  species  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  coast  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. Most  unexpectedly,  however,  many  of  these  maritime  plants  make  their  appearance 
along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  as  Pisum  maritimum,  Potentilla 
anserina,  Salsola  Kali,  Cakilc  Americana,  &c. 

The  extensive  salines  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  appear  to  aflbrd  peculiar  species,  as  Bli- 
turn  chenopodioides,  Polycnemum  Americanum,  Chenopodium  subspicatum,  Kochia  dioica, 
Atriplex  canescens  and  ar^entea,  a  Salicornia,  Achyranthes  lanuginosa,  Lisianthus  1  ^lim- 
cifolius,  Croton  muricatum,  Caiamujrrostis  gigantca,  the  Lepturus,  &c.  &c. — The  shores  of 
the  great  Salt  Lake  of  North  California,  situated  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado 
and  Oregon,  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific  have  been  found  to  present  the  same  vegetation  as  those 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  A  few  plants,  however,  seem  to  be  peculiar,  or  do  not  reach  beyond 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia. — South  of  the  Oregon  to  the  Tropic,  the  maritime  vegetation  haa 
been  partly  explored,  but  the  results  have  been  very  sparingly  communicated :  we  can  only 
name  Lupinus  littoralis,  Trifolium  fimbriatum,  and  Abronia  arenaria. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  this  view  of  Nortli  American  vegetation,  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  table-land  and  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  should  be  included :  and  many 
of  the  plants  attributed  to  this  region,  may  belong  more  properly  to  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts on  the  north.  A  large  portion  of  tliis  table-land  is  described  as  destitute  of  trees ;  but 
the  woods  are  so  intermix^  that  a  line  of  separation  cannot  be  drawn,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  This  is  the  region  of  tiie  Lopezias,  Bouvardias,  Hoitzias,  Stevias  and 
various  genera  of  the  Compositte;  twenty-one  c^pecies  of  Oak  are  enumerated;  the  Salvias 
are  numerous,  as  well  as  the  Eryngiums,  the  Valerians,  the  Eupatoriums,  the  Gnaphaliums, 
the  species  of  Baccharis,  the  Lobelias,  the  Castillejas,  the  Biiddlcjas :  in  short,  the  vegetation 
is  so  rich  and  varied,  including  a  large  proportion  of  northern  genera,  that  any  detailed 
account  would  exceed  our  limits. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be  difScuIt  to  make  a  satisfactory  com- 
parison with  the  vegetation  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  territory  of  those 
great  divisions  has  been  too  imperfectly  explored,  and  the  various  forms  of  plants  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  examined,  compared,  or  their  natural  affinities  determined,  to  lead  to 
certain  results.  We  have  counted  332  genera  of  plants  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  North 
America,  but  hitherto  are  unable  to  name  a  single  natural  family  of  any  considerable 
extent : — the  Podophyllacece,  Sarraceniacete,  and  Limnanthese,  each  very  limited  in  the 
number  of  species,  are  all  that  can  be  referred  to.  The  absence  of  the  Heaths  (Erica),  as 
well  as  of  any  species  of  Ficus  even  in  the  most  southern  districts,  form  well-known 
features. 

The  writer  is  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  the  above  sketch ;  which  is  given  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  observation  of  facts.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  posterity  U)  record 
all  the  information  we  can  procure  about  the  introduction  of  plants,  whether  from  abroad  or 
from  different  parts  of  our  own  country.  The  question  of  naturalization,  now  difficult  in 
many  instances,  is  daily  becoming  more  so,  and  when  cultivation  shall  be  extended  a  little 
fiirther,  over  the  western  prairies,  we  shall  lose  much  evidence  that  is  now  available.  In  old 
settlements,  botanical  investigation  is  not  unlike  the  study  of  fossil  remains;  it  is  only  from 
scattered  fragments,  requiring  the  greatest  skill  in  uniting  them,  that  we  can  reconstruct 
the  original  flora.  In  our  own  country  there  is  perhaps,  as  yet,  no  part  where  we  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  vegetation  as  nnmodified  by  human  agency.— At  the  same  time  iiie 
tract  of  flat  land  along  our  coast  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  determining  the  limits  of 
slants,  which  can  be  done  with  accuracy  to  within  a  degree  of  latitude. 
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It  remains  but  to  notice  such  vegetable  products  as  are  interesting  for  economical  pu^ 
poses:  and  with  respect  to  the  Forest  trees,  even  at  the  present  tirno,  we  are  obliged  tii 
resort  for  materials  almost  exclusively  to  the  admirable  work  of  Michaux. 

The  White  Oak  (Quercus  Alba)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  in  gene* 
ral  too  tiiinly  scattered  to  supply  oven  the  local  demand.  It  abounds  most  in  the  middle 
states,  and  particularly  in  west  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Of  all  the  American  Oaks,  it 
afTunis  the  best  timber  for  general  purposes,  and  that  most  frequently  used,  being  strong, 
dural>le,  and  of  large  size ;  inferior,  indeed,  to  the  English  (3ak  in  strength  and  durability, 
thou<i:li  more  elastic.  Its  most  important  use  is  in  ship-building,  but  it  is  besides  extensively 
employed  in  civil  architecture,  by  the  wheelwright,  dz.c.  This  and  the  following  species 
ilone  furnish  staves  proper  for  containing  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  these  are  exported 
in  vast  quantities,  though  inferior  also  for  this  purpose  to  the  European  Oak.  White  Oak 
timber  is  exportect  chiefly  from  the  northern  and  middle  states ;  and  that  from  Quebec,  is 
brought  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Post  Oak  (Q.  stellata)  is  most  abundant  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  dry  gravelly 
soils ;  also,  i.i  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  It  rarely  exceeds  nfly  feet  in 
height,  with  a  diameter  of  flP'^on  inches.  The  wood  is  used  to  advantage  by  wheelwrighta 
and  coopers,  and  even  in  8hi(.  lilding.  The  preference  given  to  the  staves  from  the  Chesa* 
peake,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their  being  made  of  this  oak. 

The  Chestnut  White  Oak  (Q.  bicolor)  a£brds  timber  superior  perhaps  to  either  of  the 
above,  hut  it  is  everywhere  too  rarely  diffused  to  be  much  noticed. 

The  wood  of  the  Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  prinuti)  is  inferior,  though  still  of  excellent  quality, 
and  used  by  wheelwrights.    The  tree  is  abundant  in  the  Atlantic  states,  south  of  lat  41**. 

The  Rock  Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  montana)  grows  in  stony  soils,  and  is  most  abundant  on  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the  Alleghanies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The 
bark  is  highly  esteemed  for  tanning,  and  the  wood  is  considered  next  best  to  White  Oak  for 
ship-building,  at  New  York  and  other  ports  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  is  better  known  than 
elsewhere. 

The  Barren  Oak  (Q.  nigra)  is  a  small  tree,  chiefly  remarkable  for  furnishing  excellent 
fuel,  which  is  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports  of  the  middle  states. 

The  Live  Oak  (Q.  virens)  is  found  firom  lat.  37°  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  th|l.-%outh 
of  the  Sabine  river,  but  never  more  than  16  or  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  attainB.me  height 
of  40  or  45  feet,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  but  is  sometimes  much  larger.  The 
wood  is  the  finest  material  we  have  for  ship-building,  is  much  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  the  White  Oak,  and,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  no  way  inferior  to  the  European  species.  In 
consequence  of  its  narrow  limits  and  the  more  profitable  culture  of  Cotton  in  the  districts 
where  it  abounds,  its  total  extinction  is  considered  certain  at  no  distant  day.  The  govern' 
ment,  however,  has  turned  its  attention  to  this  object,  and  is  making  efibrts  for  its  preserve 
tion. 

The  Black  Oak  (Q.  tinctoria)  prows  to  the  height  of  80  or  90  feet,  with  a  trunk  four  or 
five  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  employed  in  building,  and  also  for  staves,  which  ere,  how- 
ever, too  porous  to  contain  spirituous  liquors,  and  are  classed  as  "  Red  Oak"  staves.  The 
bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning,  but  lis  chiefly  remarkable  for  furnishing  the  brownish- 
yeUow  dye,  called  Q^erci^ron,  which  has  become  an  important  article  of  export  T'he  manu- 
facture of  Quercitron  was  formerly  exclusively  confined  to  Philadelphia,  but  is  now  carried 
on  to  considerable  extent  in  Baltimore :  other  species  of  Oak  are  also  now  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Red,  Scarlet,  Pin,  Spanish,  and  Willow  Oaks,  some  of  which  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  furnish  wood  which  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  in  commerce  ia 
chiefly  employed  for  staves.     Their  bark,  however,  is  used  for  tanning  extensively. 

The  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra)  grows  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  south  of 
lat.  43°,  provided  the  soil  be  deep  and  fertile.  It  attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  with  a 
trunk  three  or  four  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  excellently  adapted  for  certain  uses  in  naval 
architecture,  and  also  for  cabinet  work,  as  the  grain  is  fine  and  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish. 
Stocks  for  muskets  are  very  generally  made  of  it,  and  it  furnishes  excellent  naves  for  wheels. 
The  nuts  are  agreeably  flavoured,  and  are  oflen  found  in  our  markets. 

The  Butternut  (Juglans  cinerea)  is  rather  less  in  its  dimensions  than  the  preceding,  and 
appears  to  be  confined  for  the  most  part  t'>  the  north.  The  wood  in  general  is  not  very 
highly  esteemed,  but  is  used  for  posts  and  rails,  skifis,  coach-panels,  wooden  shovels  ana 
dishes,  and  similar  purposes.  The  bark  possesses  purgative  qualities.  The  nuts  are  also 
occasionally  brought  to  market,  and  are  preferred  by  some  to  the  preceding. 

The  Pekan-nut  (fiarya  oliveBfortnii)  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  west,  abounding  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  fur  the  excellence  of  its  tVuit, 
which  bears  a  high  price  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 

The  Shell-bark  Hickory  (Carya  alha)  is  found  in  most  parte  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  produces  nuts  of  excellent  quality,  which  are  everywhere  well  known.  The  wood  of 
the  Hickories,  of  which  we  have  eight  species,  possesses  great  weight,  strength  and  tena 
.     Vot.m.  8C 
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city,  but  deoayi  apefldily  when  expoMid  to  hmt  und  moiitura,  and  eoniMiMntljr  ii  unfit  fbr 
nrchitaotuml  p«rpom:  it  ia  «mployed  for  Rxlotreoa,  htgo  Mrnwi,  eon  or  mill-whonli,  han* 
dlfM  of  kxoa  ami  mrpentera*  toola,  whi|>ihuidloi,  dtn. ;  for  hBiidapTkei  it  ii  ptrticulnrly 
i»U(«nied,  and  exported  to  England.  Of  the  numeroua  tmea  eaat  of  the  Allegnaniei,  the 
Hickorio*  alone,  at  leaat  in  the  middle  itntea,  are  purRictly  adapted  for  making  hoopa,  and 

hia  purpoM.    For  l\iol  thia  wood  ia  aiine. 


vaat 


quanlitin  of  the  ymmv  aaplinga  are  out  for  thia  purpone.    For  l\i 
to  any  other  eitlier  in  (iuropo  or  North  Ainnrloo.    The  Hickorioa 


ne< 


rH>r  to  any  other  eiuier  In  Kuropo  or  INorth  Ainnrloo.  The  lllcHorioa  are  pretty  ((miorally 
diatributed  over  the  United  Htatea,  and  wherever  the  aoil  ia  fertile  aome  of  the  apeoici  are 
to  ho  found  in  abundance. 

The  Huffar  Maple  {Ae«r  taceharinum)  abounda  chiefly  between  lat.  46"  and  48°,  and 
fcrther  aouth  ia  common  only  in  Geneaaeo  and  the  northern  parta  of  PnnnHylvania,  whom  it 
•ometimea  ocoupiea  extenaivo  tracta  almoat  exoluaivoly.  It  ia  remarkable  for  the  nugnr  nb< 
ta>ned  thm  the  aap,  which  ia  atill  manuthclured  very  extenaivoly,  and  ia  cnnaidorod  Hupnrior 
•o  Uie  common  brown  aufnir  of  the  Weat  Indica,  andopial  to  any,  when  rnHneil.  The  ailiPi 
.re  very  rich  in  alkali,  and  Aimiah  (bur'flflha  of  the  I'Dtanh,  nx|N)rted  fVnm  the  north  in  nik  Ii 
vaat  quantities.  In  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Now  llampnhiro,  the  wiknI  Ih  aiihHtitiitnd  for  OnJt, 
and  uaed  both  in  civil  and  naval  architpctiiro.  Tho  variety  cnlind  ttiriTM-fye  Mapln  ii 
highly  ornamental,  and' ia  oxtenaively  employed  in  cabinnt-work,  forming,  alao,  an  article 
>i  export.    Tlie  Hugar  Maple  aflbrda  oxnollunt  fool,  and  the  charcoal  ia  also  highly  valued. 

The  Black  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  nifrrum)  atrongly  roanmblea  the  procmling,  but  for  the 
moet  part  ia  found  in  more  aouthern  latitudea.  It  ia  mixed  with  the  fornter  in  Gonomee,  but 
ibounda  chiefly  along  Uie  great  rivora  of  the  weat.  Like  the  former,  it  yiolda  groat  i|UBnti- 
tiea  of  augar,  but  the  wooa  ia  little  uaud  except  for  flini,  which  le  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Red  Maple  (Arrr  rubrum)  ia  common  in  wot  grounda  in  ell  narta  of  the  United 
States.  The  wood  ia  eaaily  wrought  in  the  Intho,  and  acquirea  by  poliahing  a  gloswy  and 
■ilken  aurfkoe.  It  ia  uaed  extenaively  l)>r  Windnor  cimira,  IxidatpntlH,  anovela,  wc,  and  nopo* 
oially  for  the  atocka  of  riflea  and  fowling-piecea.  The  variety  culled  Curled  Maple  ia  pecu- 
liarly beautifol. 

The  White  Maple  (Acer  erivcarpum)  ia  very  abundant  along  the  banka  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  tribularioH.  The  wtKxl  ia  not  much  usod,  but  ibrnialipa  excellent  charcoal.  Sugar  ii 
sometimes  made  tVom  its  aap,  but  it  yiolda  only  half  aa  much  oa  tho  Sugar  Maple,  tliotiffli  it 
is  whiter  and  more  agreeable.  A  tree  of  thia  apeciea  now  atanding  in  tho  vicinity  of  Con« 
way,  New  Hampshire,  measures  twenty-four  foet  around  tho  trunlc,  at  the  height  of  Ave 
feet  fVom  the  ground. 

The  Box  Elder,  or  Aah-leaved  Maple  (Acfr  negundo)  {fig.  1084.),  ia  very  abundant  wert 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  wood  w  fine-grained,  out  at  present  ia  little  uaed. 

The  wood  of  the  Magnolias  ia  soil  and  of  little  value,  though  sometimes  employed  in  tho 
interior  of  houses. 
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The  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron)  (fig.  1085.),  improperly  but  very  commonly  called  Pop- 
lar, is  abundant  in  fertile  soils,  throughout  the  middle  and  western  stutes.  It  grows  to  tnt 
height  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  wood  n 
of  excellent  quality,  and  ia  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  even  forming  an  article  of 
export  to  the  north.  In  the  west  it  supplies  the  place  of  tho  Pine,  and  lUd  and  Wliite 
Cedars. 

The  wood  of  Lhe  Sweet  Gum  (Liquid^nber)  (fig.  1086.)  is  very  compact,  fine-grained 
■ad  ausceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Though  inferior  in  strength  to  Ckk,  it  is  used  fiff 
. nMny  purposes  requiring  great  toughness  and  solidity.      <<<    >■'""  .  .^.. 
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The  Butlonwood,  or  Hyotmora  (Pfaimwf  ooeUtntMt),  tan  of  tha  largMt  of  out  f  brMi 
trro^  at  preaont,  ia  not  much  in  roquoat  tor  tho  propertlea  of  ita  wood. 

The  Mountain  liaurel  {Kalmia  lat{fhHa),  though  nteroly  a  ahrul),  t)ie  atom  rarely  txcoed- 
ing  three  Inohea  in  diameter,  deaervev  notice  fVom  ita  wood  approximating  to  Box,  fbr  whioh 
it  may  bo  aubatituted. 

The  Canoe  Birch  (ttttutn  papyrnera)  derivoa  Ita  name  flrom  the  moat  Important  of  Ita 
uana:  the  outnr  bark  ia  fbrmod  into  canooa,  romarkablo  tor  thoir  lightnoaa,  ona  adapted  for 
(bur  poraon*  weighing  only  40  or  <M)  nounda;  and  which  are  aomotlmoa  of  aufflciont  alio  to 
oarry  IA  individuala.  Canoea  of  thia  doacription  wore  flrat  made  by  tho  Indiana  of  the  north, 
and  are  now  uaed  by  tho  (>anadiana  in  tranaporting  flira,  coaating  even  tho  ahorea  of  tha 
Oreat  Irfikoa : — Indnnd,  the  flir-tradn  would  bo  muuh  embarraaaed  without  thetn,  and  the  bark 
uf  no  othor  known  troo  ia  tit  tor  thia  purpoae.  In  the  othnr  Birohea,  tho  outer  twrk  or  outU 
ele  ia  thin,  conaiatin)^  of  a  aingle  or  but  few  layora,  but  in  thia  api'rioa  thu  liiyora  aro  numer- 
ouN,  and  may  bo  ooaily  aoparatod  and  uaud  an  a  aulmtituto  for  pop«ir,  &c.  A  acctiun  of  the 
trunk  oxhibita  very  olegant  undulatioua  of  tho  flbrn,  and  ia  employed  fbr  ornamental  pur> 
pnana,  but  in  genonl  the  W(xxl  ia  not  much  utted  cxcupt  fbr  tbol,  for  whioh  purpoao  It  la  ox- 
nortiid  tVom  Mainn  very  nxtonaivnly,  hut  chiefly  to  Boaton.  Thia  tree  la  fbunil  excluaivoly 
in  the  North,  hardly  exiating  b<^yotid  lat.  4A0. 

The  Black  Birch  {Httula  Innta)  ia  found  in  the  eastern  atatea,  (Vom  lat  48*'  to  40*>,  but 
(krther  aouth,  ia  confined  to  the  aummita  of  the  Allophanina.  It  growa  in  doop,  looao,  and 
conl  aoila.  The  wood  ia  auperior  to  that  of  thn  othor  Birchoa,  poaanaaoa  conaidnrabln  atrength, 
and  ia  auaeeptible  of  a  brilliant  poliah.  In  Maaaachuaotta,  Connecticut,  and  Now  York,  It  ia 
edtnomod  next  to  Chorrv  by  cnbinot^tnakora,  acquiring  with  aj^o  tho  appearance  of  Mahonny. 
Tlin  Yellow  Birch  {6etulf$  excelna)  abotinda  in  Nova  Hcotia,  New  Brunawick,  and  Maine, 
but  ia  rare  weat  of  tho  Hudaon.  Tho  wood  ia  atrong  and  makoa  handaomo  Aimiture,  though 
inferior  to  tho  preceding.  It  ia  alao  employed  in  Mhi|)-hiii!ding,  and  tho  young  aaplinga  ror 
hnopa;  and,  beaidea,  it  fiirniahea  oxcollent  fuol.  The  Imrk  ia  liighly  eateemod  for  tanning, 
but  ia  not  employed  vnry  extonaivoly. 

Tho  Rod  Birch  {lietitla  niffra)  ia  a  more  aouthern  tree,  being  found  ttam  lat.  41"  to 
Georgia,  growing  a'long  tho  banka  of  rivera.    Tho  wood  ia  uaod  for  the  hoopa  of  rice  caaki^ 
and  ia  mode  into  Imwla,  traya,  &c. 
The  Locuat  {Rohinia  pieudaeacia)  (Jig.  10R7.)  ia  foimd  native  In  tho  valleya  of  the  AUa- 

ghanioa  and  throughout  the  woatom  atatea,  but  everywhere 
mixed  with  the  otnor  treea,  not  occupying  oxcluaively  th« 
aoil,  even  of  limited  diatrlcta.  It  la  now  planted  about 
houaea  in  all  parta  of  tho  Union,  aa  it  boa  a  rapid  growth^ 
but  unfortunately  it  ia  very  generally  liable  to  injury  ifrom 
the  attacka  of  an  inaect  (CalTidium  ficxuoaum).  The  wood 
ia  auperior  to  that  of  moat  treea  of  northern  climatea.  It 
ia  much  aought  for  in  naval  architecture,  and  ia  aubatituted 
for  Box  by  turnera :  for  tnmnela  it  ia  uaod  almoat  exclu- 
aivoly, and  ia  exported  to  England  for  thia  purpoao.  In 
durability  it  exceeda  any  other,  except  pnrhapa  the  Red 
Mtilbprry,  and  poeta  made  of  it,  of  which  there  ia  a  vaat 
conaumption,  will  laat  for  fbrty  yeara. 

Tha  Honoy-ljocuat,  or  Black  Ixwuet  (Oledilichia  trUh 
cantlwt),  ia  alao  found  indigonoua  in  the  weetern  atateai 
The  wood  roaembloa  that  of  the  Locuat,  but  ia  coaraer,  and 
extremely  hard  when  perfectly  aoaaoned ;  yet  ia  little  ea> 
teemed  where  moat  employcJ,  aa  in  aome  porta  of  Ken- 
ucky.  It  ia  aometimea  cultivated  for  hedgea,  and  the  long  branching  thoma  aufRciently 
deter  all  quadnipeda  ftom  approaching  it. 

The  Red  Bay  {Laurut  CaroUnetm$)  growa  in  the  aouthern  awampo,  beyond  lat.  87<*,  and 
attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  with  tlie  trunk  15  or  20  inchee  in  diameter,  llie  leavea 
resemble  those  of  the  Mediterranean  apecios,  and,  like  them,  may  be  employed  in  cookery. 
The  wood  ia  of  a  beautiful  roae-colour,  ia  atrong,  fine-grained,  and  ac({uirea  a  brilliant  poliah. 
Before  tho  introduction  of  Mahogany,  it  was  commonly  employed  m  the  aouthern  atatec 
and  afforded  highly  beautiful  articles  of  fhmiture.  When  of  sufficient  size,  it  ia  employed 
in  ship-building,  and  exported  for  the  purpoae  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Holly  {Hex  opaca)  grows  chiefly  in  barren  soils,  and  is  most  abundant  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va. ;  aometimea  attaining 
the  height  of  40  feet,  with  a  trunk  12  or  15  inches-in  diameter,  but  usually  it  is  found  inucb 
smaller  in  its  dimensions.  The  wood  ia  fine-grained,  compact,  and  very  brilliant  when 
polished,  and  is  used  chiefly  by  turners  and  cabinet-makers.  It  is  also  excellently  adapted 
for  puUies,  though  inferior  to  Li^um-Vitn.  Thia  tree  strongly  reaemblea  the  European 
Holly,  fhrni  which  the  beat  bird-lime  is  monufkctured. 
The  Wild  Cherry  (C^miw  Virifinianai  in  ita  wild  eUte  appeara  to  be  oonfined  aluMat 
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•nlirely  to  the  western  itatei,  Ihouffh  now  planted  everywhere.  In  the  west  it  gtovia  lu 
tlto  ht!i(;ht  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  the  trunk  four  or  Ave  in  diameter.  The  fruit,  which  ii 
about  tlie  Hize  of  a  Pea,  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  withal  af^reeable,  aiid  is  used  for  making; 
a  L'ordial,  by  infusing  it.jn  ruin  or  brandy.  The  wood  is  extensively  employed  in  the  mid 
diu  and  western  states  for  every  species  of  furniture,  and,  when  take  i  near  a  branch,  rivula 
Mahogany  in  beauty.  It  is  also  employed  on  the  Uhio  for  ship-building,  and  is  sent  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Persiinon  {Dioipvnu  Virginiana),  of  the  same  Genus  as  the  Ebony,  is  a  middlinff* 
sized  tree,  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates  south  of  lat.  41°.  The  flruit,  which  is 
as  largo  as  a  Plum,  is  very  sweet  when  touched  by  tlie  iWiets,  and  frequently  makes  its  op. 

Eearance  in  our  markets.  An  agreeable  beverage  is  also  obtained  from  it  in  some  districts, 
y  fermentation.  The  wood  is  used  at  Baltimore  by  turners,  for  large  screws,  and  by  tin- 
workers,  fur  mallets ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  for  shoe-lasts ;  but  though  a  common  tree,  it  is 
Ubually  of  inconsiderable  dimensions. 

The  Papaw  {Aiamina  triloba)  is  a  small  tree,  not  usually  exceeding  20  feet  in  height, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fruit,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  Banana  both  in  shape  and 
flavour.     It  hardly  exists  north  of  lat  40°. 

The  Cotton -Wood  {Populut  Canadensis)  is  one  of  our  largest  trees,  growing  to  the 
height  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  It  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  immediate  banks  of  our  great  western  rivers.  The  wood,  though  of  better 
quality  than  most  Poplars,  at  present  is  not  very  much  employed. 

The  Carolina  Poplar  {Populut  angulata)  stronffly  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is  found 
in  similar  situations,  but  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  hardly  extending  beyond  lat  30°. 
Seven  other  species  of  Poplar  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Palmetto,  or  Cabbage  Tree  {Chamarops  palmetto),  is  a  Palm,  growing  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  from  lat  35°  to  the  extremity  of  Florida.  It  attains  the  lieight  of  40  or  50 
feet ;  and  the  wood  is  preferred  in  the  south  for  wharfs,  as  it  is  secure  frt)m  the  attacks  of 
Boa-wonns ;  but  it  decays  speedily  when  thus  exposed  alternately  to  air  and  water.  It  has 
been  found  eminently  proper  for  the  construction  of  forts,  as  on  the  passage  of  balls  it  closes 
without  splitting. 

The  American  Chestnut  (Castanea  Americana)  is  most  abundant  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
as  also  on  these  mountains  throughout  It  is  one  of  our  lofliest  trees,  and  the  wood  is  strong 
and  elastic,  peculiarly  adapted  for  posts  when  charred  at  the  base,  and  is  preferred  for  rails, 
which  are  said  to  last  50  years.  It  is  also  used  for  shingles,  and  sometimes  for  staves,  which, 
however,  are  unfit  for  containing  liquids.  It  besides  affords  excellent  charcoal,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  the  woods  are  cut  every  16  years  for  this  purpose.  The  nuts  are 
smaller  and  sweeter  than  those  of  the  European  species,  and  are  well  known  in  our  markets. 
The  Chinquapin  {Cctstanea  pumila),  in  general  only  a  shrub,  produces  a  nut  which  is  still 
niallor,  but  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  our  markets. 

The  American  Hazel  {Corylus  Americana)  is  also  a  shrub,  pretty  generally  difRised  over 
the  United  States.  The  nuts,  though  considered  inferior  to  the  European,  or  Filbert  sre 
more  delicate,  and  are  collected  extensively. 

The  Red  Beech  (Fagus  ferruginea)  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  extreme  north- 
eastern states  and  tKe  neighbouring  parts  of  Canada,  where  it  is  so  abundant  as  often  to  con- 
stitute entire  forests.  The  wood  is  strung,  tough,  and  compact,  and  in  those  districts,  where 
Oak  is  rare,  is  employed  in  ship-building,  and  For  various  minor  purposes;  even  forming  an 
article  of  export  to  England. 

The  White  Beech  {Fagus  Americana)  is  more  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  all  parts 
3f  the  United  States,  and  in  Genessee  and  the  west  forming  extensive  forests,  like  the  pre- 
ceding.   The  wood  is  inferior  to  the  Red  Beech,  and  the  proportion  of  heart  is  much  less. 
The  Iron  Wood  {Ostrya  Virginica),  so  called  from  its  weight  rarely  exceeds  35  or  40 
feet  in  height  with  the  trunk  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood 
is  used  in  the  northern  states  for  levers,  and  seems  well  adapted 
for  mill-cogs,  mallets,  &c. 

The  Dogwood  {Cornus  ftorida)  {jig.  1088.),  is  found  in  ai, 
parts  of  the  United  States,  south  of  lat  43°,  and  is  well  knowr 
from  the  large  white  pctaloid  involucres.-  which  render  it  so 
conspicuous  in  the  spring.  It  does  not  usually  exceed  20  feet 
in  height  but  the  wood  is  hard,  compact  and  excellently  adapt- 
ed for  the  handles  of  light  tools  and  similar  purpoees. 

The  Sour  Gum  {Nysta  villosa)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  south  of  lat  41°,  and  attains  the  height  of  60  or 
70  feet.  The  wood  is  preferred  for  hatters'  blocks,  and  through- 
out Virginia  is  used  for  the  naves  of  coach  and  wagon-wheel^; 
and  tartber  south,  in  rice-mills. 

The  Black  Gum,  or  Tupelo  {Nyssa  biflora)  {Jig.  1089.), 
soongly  resembles  the  preceding,  but  grows  as  far  north  as  lat 
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48°,  ia  found  only  in  wet  grounds,  and  rarely  exceeds  40  or  46  feet  in  height;  though  with 
»  trunk  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  wooJ  ia  ex 
tremely  difficult  to  split,  fk'om  the  fib<-eB  being  interwoven,  which 
oroporty  gives  it  a  decided  superiority  for  certain  uses.  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  particularly  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  employed  exclu- 
sively for  the  naves  of  wheels  destined  to  boar  heavy  burthens.  As 
fuel.  Gum  logs  are  esteemed,  fh>m  their  consuming  slowly  and 
difAising  a  great  heat. 

The  Large  Tupelo  (Ayisa  dentieulata)  is  only  found  in  the  swamps 
of  the  South,  where  it  atUins  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the 
trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  Its  presence  is  considered  an 
infallible  proof  of  the  depth  and  furtilily  of  the  soil,  and  consequent 
fitness  for  the  culture  of  Rice.  The  wood  is  extremely  light,  and 
sofler  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  the  United  States 

The  American  Nettle  Tree  is  so  rare  that  it  is  never  seen  employ- 
ed, though  probably  it  may  possess  useful  properties. 
The  Hackberry,  or  Hoop-ash  (Cellia  cras»{folia),  is  peculiar  to  the 
Western  States,  and  sometimes  attains  tlie  height  of  80  feet,  though  with  the  trunk  only 
18  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  light,  fine-grained,  and  compact,  but  is  little 
esteemed,  from  its  weakness  and  liability  to  speedy  decay. 

The  Red  Mulberry  {Morus  rubra)  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  abundant  in  the  west, 
where  it  oflen  exceeds  60  or  70  feel  in  hei^t,  with  the  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter.  The 
fruit  is  deep  red,  of  an  agreeable,  acidulous,  and  sugary  flavour.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
compact,  and  by  many  is  esteemed  fully  equal  in  durability  to  the  Locust:  but  the  tree  is 
lees  abundant,  grows  more  slowly,  and  requires  a  richer  soil.  It  is  used  in  ship-building  when- 
ever it  can  be  procured. 

The  Kentucky  Coflee-troe  (Oymnocladus  Canadentia)  is  confined  to  the  Western  States, 
and  is  most  abundant  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tcnnensee,  where  it  is  considered  an  index 
of  the  richest  lands,  attaining  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with  the  trunk  12  or  15  inches  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  strong,  very  compact,  fine-grained,  and  fit  for  cabinet  work  and  other 
purposes. 

The  White  Ash  {Fraxinua  acuminata)  is  most  abundant  north  of  lat.  41°,  growing  to  the 
height  of  80  feet,  with  the  trunk  three  feot  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity,  and  is  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as 
well  as  exported  to  England  and  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  at  least  five  other  species  of  Ash  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  all 
resembling  the  preceding  in  the  qualities  of  their  wood,  and  indeed  often  used  indiflerently. 
Of  the  great  variety  of  Willows  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  north,  but  two  or 
three  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  and  tliese  do  not  possess  any  known  remarkable  pro- 
perty, differing  at  least  from  others  of  the  Genus.  Several  exotic  Willows  have  been  planted 
m  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  even  sometimes  cultivated. 

The  American  Elm  ( Ulmus  Americana)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
thrives  best  between  lat.  42°  and  46°.  The  wood  is  inferior  to  the  European,  and  its  uses 
are  few  and  unimportant. 

The  Red,  or  Slippery  Elm  (  WmtM/uh)o),  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  very  common 
in  the  west  It  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding,  but  the  wood  is  of  bettor  quality,  and  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  even  of  vessels :  for  blocks,  it  is  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  scarceness  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  the  only  cause  of  its  limited  con- 
sumption. 

The  American  Linden,  or  Bass  wood  {Tilia  Americana),  is  a  lofty  tree,  but  the  wood  is 
not  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  We  have  two  other  species,  in  the  south  and  west, 
whose  wood  possesses  similar  properties,  and  is  likewise  little  employed. 

The  Red  Pine  {Pinus  resinosa)  is  properly  a  Canadian  tree,  and  is  rarely  found  south  of 
lat.  43°.  It  often  occupies  considerable  tracts,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  White  Pine, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  hoving  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  remarka- 
bly uniform  in  its  size.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for  strength  and  durability,  and  is 
frequently  employed  in  naval  architecture,  furnishing  planks  of  40  feet  without  knots,  and 
even  masts.     The  planka  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  England. 

The  Yellow  Pine  (Pinws  variabilis)  is  most  abundant  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  ana 
Virginia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with  the  trunk  15  or  18  inches  in 
diameter  fur  two-thirds  of  this  height  The  wood  is  used  in  immense  quantities,  both  in 
civil  and  naval  architecture,  and  forms  an  article  of  export  to  England  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Long-leaved  Pine  {Pinus  palustris)  is  perhaps  the  mn-st  valuable  tree  in  North 
America,  as  well  from  the  properties  of  the  wood,  as  from  the  resinous  matter  which  it 
yields  bo  abundantly.  It  is  exclusively  a  southern  tree,  commencing  at  Norfolk,  in  lat.  37°, 
and  occupying,  almost  Without  interruption,  a  tract  of  the  most  arid  soil,  extending  along  the 
coast  600  miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth.  Its  usual  height  is  60  or  70  feet,  with  the  truns 
Vou  III.  ;» 
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lA  or  18  inehM  in  diunetcr,  and  the  oxtramoly  lonif,  nvedla-like  Imvm,  give  the  irea  • 
peculiarly  picturoeque  tppeerance.  The  reainouN  inalter  ia  more  unifurmly  diatributml  than 
in  the  other  apecioa,  henco  the  wood  ia  atmn^or,  mure  compeot,  end  liuru'iln.  It  ia  prolurrml 
to  every  othor  apeciea  of  I'ine,  even  in  Kn|{land,  and  ia  put  to  a  sreet  variety  of  iiaoa  both  in 
civil  and  naval  arohiteoture.  Voaaola  indeed  are  MoiiietiineM  bunt  entirely  of  thia  nialeriai; 
and  vaat  quantitiea  are  aent  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  othor  twrthern  porta,  wliure 
anuiny  olhnr  uaea  it  ia  in  requoet  for  Aoorinir  biiarda.  it  ia  the  onlv  Mpooiea  expuried  lyotn 
the  Himlhcrn  Htolca  to  the  Woat  Indit'n,  and  numeroua  ainell  voeaela  are  eniployed  in  thii 
trade,  chiefly  iVuin  Havannah  and  Wiluiinirton,  Nurlli  Carolina.  The  United  Htatoa  era 
entirely  dopendeiit  on  thia  tree  tor  the  roMinoua  iiiattur  mo  indianenaablo  in  Hhi|>-buildin(r;  and 
which  at  priiaeiit  m obtained  priiKu^wlly  from  the  lower  part  of  ^lorth  Carolina.  Forty  thouMund 

IHtKi,  and  it  ia  be^idna  a«)iit  t<i  Fri 


barrnk  wore  exported  lu  Liverpool  alurni  in 
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ita  ap|N<Hrancu  at  I'aria  under  the  name  of  Boaton  tur|Niiitiiio.  Hpirita  of  tur|M>nlin<B  ia  nmde 
by  diMtilliiiff  the  turpentine  in  retorta;  the  rimiduu  ia  nwin.  All  thu  tar  iH  iiiadu  frmn  dead 
Wooil,  fur  which  reaaun  it  ia  leaa  oatuenied  in  Kuropo  than  the  8wu<liali,  wliicli  ia  ubtuinod 
fhiin  recently  foiled  treoa. 

The  wood  of  the  Pitch  Pine  (Pinu«  rigida)  in  general  ia  not  much  uaed,  except  oa  fuel, 
fiir  which  purpoNO  it  ia  conaumod  in  vaat  quantitiea  in  the  Middle  8tatea,  by  bakura,  brick- 
makora,  and  now  bv  ateam-boata.  Lampblack  ia  procured  iVom  the  moat  roainoua  atockH  uf 
thia  tree.  It  alao  formerly  tlirniahod  a  certain  quantity  of  tai,  and  a  little  ia  atill  mode  in 
New  Jeraey  and  on  Lake  Champlain;  indeed  the  tur  uaed  on  tiie  Ohio  is  chiefly  ubtainiHl 
firom  thia  tree,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  beinff  manBtiictured  on  tho  Allu|fhaniea  and  on  the  bor< 
dera  of  Tar  creek,  which  ontera  about  twenty  milca  below  PittDburg. 

The  Loblolly  I'ino  (Pi»u«  t<rda)  in  a  aouthern  Hpociua,  tbuiid  oxcluaively  aouth  of  lat.  'M". 
In  thoae  diatricta  where  it  obounda,  it  ia  commonly  empluyod  tor  architectural  purpoaea,  but 
in  general  it  ia  to  bo  regarded  aa  one  of  tho  loiiot  valuable  of  tho  Pinoa. 

The  White  Pine  {Pinua  «(r»Au«),  on  tlio  othor  hand,  ia  a  hif^hly  important  tree,  ncculinr 
to  the  north,  and  meet  abundant  between  lat.  47"  and  4.')°,  aouth  of  which  it  ia  only  toiuid  on 
the  mountaina.  It  ia  our  lotlieat  true,  f^rowing  to  the  height  of  1(K)  teot  and  upwanltt,  with 
the  atem  aix  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  ii  oniploye<l  in  far  greater  quantitiea,  and  fur  a 
greater  variety  of  purpoaea,  than  any  other  in  North  America;  yet  it  pohmohhob  little  atronKth, 
and  ia  liable  to  awell ;  it  ia,  however,  aoil,  light,  and  ooaily  wrouf^ht,  free  from  knots,  and 
furniahea  timber  of  large  dimonaiona.  One  of  ita  moat  important  uaea  ia  for  the  ninatu  of 
veaaela,  and  in  thia  roHpect  it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  it  in  tho  United  UlatoH.  Ainoiij; 
Uie  advantages  derived  by  Britain  from  thu  poeaeaaion  of  Canada,  tho  aupply  of  moata  forma 
by  no  means  the  lost  consideration.  The  atate  of  Maine  furiiishoa  tho  flnest  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  White  Pine  timber,  including  throo-fourtha  of  all  exported  from  tho  UnitedStntoa, 
Next  to  Maine  in  tho  extent  of  aupply,  may  be  ranked  the  ahorea  of  Ijike  Ciiam,)laiii,  from 
whence  it  ia  taken  down  the  8t.  Lawrence,  and  by  canal,  to  tho  lludaon.  Tho  head  waten 
of  tlie  Delaware  and  Suaouelianna  occupy  the  third  rank,  and  the  timber  ia  floated  down 
these  rivers  in  tho  tbrm  of  rails,  to  the  ports  on  the  Uoluwure  and  Cheaapeake.  The  head 
watera  of  the  Alleghany  also  abound  with  the  White  Pine,  and  fVom  this  region  is  derived 
the  supply  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  «ven  of  Now  Orleans,  wiiich  is  more  than  2,000  milei 
distant. 

A  gigantic  apeciea  of  Pine  {Pinua  Lttmbertiana)  has  recently  been  diacovered  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  between  lat  43°  and  40°,  growing  ti'  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet,  with 
the  trunk  from  10  to  15  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  rcii»arkably  straight,  and  destitute  of  bVancliua 
till  near  the  top,  which  Ibrms  almost  a  perfect  uii>  bol.  Tlio  wom  is  of  fine  quality,  and  yields 
a  large  portion  of  resin.  Growinjr  trees,  that  have  been  partly  burned,  yield  a  substance 
greatly  resembling  sugar,  and  indeed  substituted  tor  it  by  the  natives.  The  cones  are  from 
12  to  18  inches  long,  by  ',i  in  diameter;  and  the  seeds  are  pounded  and  buked  into  a  sort  of 
cake,  which  is  considered  n  luxury.  Not  less  than  seven  other  species  of  Pine  have  been 
likewise  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglass  in  California,  but  of  their  history  or  uaea  we  arc  as  yet 
uninformed. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  Canadensis)  is  found  within  the  Bamn  limits  as  the  White 
Pine,  and  is  much  more  abundant.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  atfords  a  dense  shade,  growing 
to  the  heif»ht  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the  ctora  two  or  three  in  diameter.  As  the  While  Pine 
becomes  rare,  the  wood  of  the  Hemlock  im  substituted,  though  inferior  for  most  purpoaoa.  For 
laths,  however,  it  is  preferred,  and  forma  an  article  of  export.  In  the  Northern  Stuti  s,  Hem- 
lock bark  ia  used  almost  exclusii^ely  for  tanning,  and  it  is  sometimes  sent  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  to  be  mixed  with  Oak. 

The  Black,  ir  Double  Spruce  (Abies  niifra),  like  tlie  rest  of  the  genus,  is  peculiar  to  the 
north,  being  extremely  abundant  between  lat.  44°  and  ri3°,  growing  in  black,  humid,  anJ 
deep  soils.  It  attains  the  height  of  70  or  8U  feet,  with  the  trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  enipiuyed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  White  Pine,  and  is  one-fourth  cheaper, 
while  t'  e  supply  ia  vastly  more  abundant.  It  m  besides  substituted  for  Oak  in  Bhip-building, 
in  the    'ortb,  and  is  used  almost  universally  for  spars,  in  the  various  ports  of  the  Union' 
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llixaa  l4st  ara  exportml  to  Kn((land,  and  are  preferred,  but  they  are  not  of  auflloiant  aiM  (br 
the  yarila  and  topinanla  of  vuwmU  of  war.    Hpruce  beer,  an  u({ruoable  and  aalutary  drink,  la 


NiHili'  I'riMii  liiti  yi)unf(  liranuheM  of  thia  tree. 

Thu  White,  or  HiuKlu  N|iruve  (Abiet  alba)  yrowa  with  the  preci>dinif,  but  ia  inferior  ir 
lim  aa  well  aa  in  th«<  ((ualily  of  tint  woo«l,  which,  however,  ia  uaed  tor  the  aame  purpnatva. 
Tlie  librua  of  Uio  ruolji  are  very  flexible  and  tuugli,  and  are  uavd  in  Canada  for  alitching  bark' 
oaiUM'M. 

The  American  Nilvur,  or  Balaam  Hpruce  {Abif:i  hul*am\frru)  ia  a  amall  tree,  more  tV^ 
qiicntly  piiuited  tor  (irnainont  than  employed  tor  uaiiful  purpoHea.  A  concrete  reaiiMtua  aub- 
titiiiK-c  ia  very  abumlant  uliout  thu  trunk,  and  tlio  tVeali  lur|)entino  haa  been  highly  calebratad 
a»  n  iiiiidiciiio,  both  at  homo  and  abnmd,  under  the  tklae  name  of  llahn  of  Uilead. 

Thu  Aiiiuricaii  Arbor-vitie  ( Thuya  occidnntaltM)  ia  found  in  tho  aame  region  aa  the  Hprucea, 
where  it  ia  called  White  Cedar;  and  indeed  it  much  reaemblea  in  ita  appearance  the  <'u- 
preaaiia  Thuyoidea,  or  genuine  White  Cedar.  It  growa  to  tho  height  of  oU  or  00  feet,  wiUi 
the  trunk  10  or  15  irichua  in  diameter,  and  ia  now  planted  for  ornament  in  all  parts  of  tlia 
Union.  The  wood  ia  aotl,  flne-grained,  and  ia  highly  eateemed  from  ita  durability,  but  it  ia 
diflicult  to  procure  atalka  of  any  coimiderable  length  with  a  uniform  diameter. 

On  tho  llucky  Mouiitnina,  and  along  the  coaat  of  tho  Paciflc,  a  gigantic  apeciea  of  Thuya 
is  met  with,  growing  to  tho  height  of  more  than  200  feet,  with  the  trunk  10  foot  and  u{h 
warda  in  diameter ;  but  whetlier  the  wood  can  bo  employed  for  any  important  purpoaea,  ia 
not  at  present  ascertained. 

The  American  Idroh,  or  Hackmatack  (Larix  microcarpa)  u  atill  found  in  the  aame  dia> 
tricta  aa  the  Hprucea,  but  ma^  be  considered  rare  within  the  limita  of  the  United  Btatea, 
abounding  only  in  aorne  localitiea  to  the  north  of  the  Ht  Lawrence.  It  attaina  the  height  of 
60  to  100  foot,  with  the  trunk  throe  feet  and  upwarda  in  diameter.  Tho  wood  is  exceedingly 
strong  and  durable,  ia  highly  esteemed,  ita  only  fault  being  ita  weight,  and  ia  employed  ia 
our  ahip-yarda  whenever  it  can  be  procured. 

The  Buld  Cyproaa  {Taxodium  aiatichum),  on  tho  other  hand,  ia  peculiar  to  the  aouthem 
iwamps,  not  being  f'o^ind  north  of  lat.  l\H°.  It  forma  a  prominent  feature  in  the  vegetation, 
ollen  cxcluaivcly  occupying  these  extensive  swampe,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  120  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  ten  or  twelve  at  the  base  of  the  trunk ;  which,  however,  ia  usually  hoU 
low,  and  tapers  pretty  suddenly.  The  tree  is  also  remarkable  for  woody  protuberances, 
called  kncos,  which  sluwt  upwards  from  ita  wide-apread  roota  in  every  direction.  The  wood 
IS  fine-grained,  light,  very  durable,  possexses  great  atrength  and  elaaticity,  and  ia  very  gene- 
rally uaed  in  the  aouth  fur  architectural  purpoaea.  It  oven  has  a  reputation,  as  eminontlv 
proper  for  the  masts  and  sides  of  vesaels,  though  at  present  little  employed.  W'herever  it 
ffrowB  it  is  chosen  for  canoes,  wliiili  ly  be  obtained  of  the  length  of  30  feci,  by  five  in 
breadth.  Immense  quanfi''  ot  shingles,  of  excellent  quality,  are  made  fVom  the  Cypreaa, 
forming  an  impo.tanl  artii  <o  uf  export,  alike  to  the  ports  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  the 
West  Indies.  This  Ir*  »  w  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  to 
Lower  Louisi'tna,  where  it  ii>  most  abundant,  occupying  extensive  tracts,  wliich  are  annually 
liable  to  overflow  fntm  the  waters  of  tho  Mississippi. 

The  White  Ced^f^  {Cti^iregtu*  thuyoide$)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Middle  States  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  like  u<'  preceding,  grows  exclusively  in  swam|)s.  It  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  70  or  Nl  t«et,  with  the  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter.  Tlie  wood  is  lii;ht,  sofl,  fine- 
grained, easily  wrought,  and  exceedingly  durable.  Its  8up<irior  fitness  for  various  househokl 
utensils  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  class  of  mechanics,  calleii  cedar-coopers.  It  is  found  to 
be  the  best  for  preserving  oils,  and  also  aflbrda  beautiful  lampblack,  while  the  charcoal  ia 
highly  esteemed  for  gunpowder.  The  boards  are  superior  to  Whitu  Pine,  and  are  sold  at  a 
higher  price.  Immense  quantities  of  shingles  are  likewise  ii<aiii  from  this  tree,  similar  io 
quality  to  those  of  the  Cypress,  and  even  preferred  in  various  places. 

The  Red  Cedar  {Juniperus  Vir/finiana)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  aoutJi 
of  lat.  44°,  growing  in  exposed,  dry  situations,  thriving  also  in  sandy  and  barren  soils.  It 
does  not  usually  exceed  40  or  45  feet  in  height,  and  in  many  places  performs  an  important 
part  in  tlif  tsuccession  of  forests,  being  the  first  tree  to  appear  in  cleared  lands,  attracting 
inoixture  about  its  roots,  or  rather  protecting  the  soil  from  rapid  evaporation  in  the  sun's  rays. 
till  other  species  of  trees  are  enabled  to  find  footing  in  its  shade ;  these  in  their  turn  at  length 
overtop  it,  when  it  finally  dies  out  without  renewal.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  from  ita 
durnltility,  and  notwithstanding  its  small  size,  is  very  extensively  used  m  ship-building,  aa 
also  for  posts  and  various  other  purposes.  It  |p  observed  to  be  of  better  quality,  the  nearer 
the  sea  and  the  farther  south  it  is  obtained.  The  berries  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
m  the  manufacture  of  gin.  This  valuable  tree  ia  now  becoming  scarce,  although  we  have 
much  soil  on  which  it  might  be  planted  to  advantage :  at  the  same  time,  the  wood  of  the 
(\>drela,  imported  from  the  West  Indies  under  the  name  cf  Spanish  Cedar,  is  takisg  its  place 
ill  our  ship-yards. 

The  Osage  Orange,  or  Bow-wood  {Maclura  aurarUiaca),  a  small  thorny  tree,  with  the 
fruit  resembling  an  Orange,  ia  found  in  the  aouth-weatem  parts  of  Arkausaa.    It  ia  closely 
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related  to  the  Fustic  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  wood  posBesses  the  same  yellow  colour; 
but  all  attempts  to  fix  it  have  hitherto  failed.  The  Madura  has  lately  been  cultivated  sue- 
cessfully  for  hedges,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Bay -berry,  or  Wax-myrtle  {Myrica  ceri/era)  is  a  shrub  found  in  the  Northern  and 
Mmdle  Atlantic  States,  growing  chiefly  in  barren  soils.    The  name  is  derived  from  a  wax- 
'like  substance,  of  a  greenish  colour  and  pleasant  odour,  which  is  obtained  from  the  berries, 
itnd  in  some  districts  very  abundantly. 

The  Catalpa  {Catalpa  cordifolia)  is  chiefly  known  as  an  ornamental  tree,  though  some  of 
the  properties  of  its  wood  may  render  it  valuable.  Though  generally  found  planted,  it  is 
said  to  be  wild  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  some  other  localities. 

The  Florida  Orange,  we  would  mention  rather  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information. 
Our  earliest  records  speak  of  it  as  abounding  throughout  East  Florida,  and  it  is  considered 
by  travellers  and  the  inhabitants,  as  decidedly  indigenous.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  us 
the  Aurantiaceie  are  usually  considered  exclusively  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Continent.  . 

The  Zamia  integrifblia,  though  properly  a  West  Indian  plant,  also  abounds  throughout 
East  Florida ;  and  from  its  roots  a  substance  resembling  Arrow-root,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes,  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  number  of  Wild  Grapes  in  the  United  States  is  remarkable,  .the  more  so,  as  the  cul- 
tivated grape  does  not  seem  adapted  to  our  climate.  Not  less  than  seven  species  have  been 
ascertained,  and  more  in  all  probability  yet  remain.  Good  table  grapes,  as  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  Elsinburg,  have  been  obtained  by  cultivation  from  the  native  species,  and  arc 
now  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Good  wine  has  also  been  i.idde  in  some  instances,  moru  par- 
ticularly from  the  western  grapes;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  United  States  will  not 
always  be  dependent  on  Europe  for  this  luxury.  It  has  been  asserted  that  no  species  is 
found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  would  be  singular,  as  we  have  in  that  renrjon  a 
European  climate,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  cultivated  grape ;  and  as,  moreover,  neither  the 
cultivated  grape  nor  any  other  is  considered  a  native  of  Europe.  In  China,  at  the  same  time, 
which  possesses  at  least  one  native  grape,  and  whose  climate  is  similar  to  our  own,  the  cul- 
tivated species  was  unknown  till  within  u  comparatively  recent  period. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  occasionally  found  considerable  tracts,  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  with  the  Scf  la  kamas,  and  commonly  called  Kamos  Prairies.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  extensively  employed  for  food  by  the  Indian  tribes,  and  are  sometimes 
made  into  bread,  which  is  stated  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

The  seeds  of  the  Wild  Rice  (Zizania  aquatica),  a  tall  aquatic  grass,  also  forms  an  article 
of  food  for  the  Indian  tribes,  in  places  where  it  abounds.  Should  any  large-grained  vurictiea 
be  discovered,  it  may  prove  a  valuable  plant  to  extensive  districts  in  the  north-west,  which 
otherwise  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring  under  any  sort  of  cultivation. 

Among  the  various  Medicinal  plants  of  North  America,  we  may  mention  the  Pippeissewa 
{Chimaphila  umbellata)  as  a  diuretic. — The  Blood-root,  or  Puccoon  iSanguinaria  Cana- 
densis), as  an  emetic,  purgative,  &c.,  and  which  also  affords  a  fine  dye  of  an  orange  colour. 
— The  Dogwood  (Cornus  Florida),  which  affords  a  good  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  Bark.— 
Several  other  species  of  Cornus,  whioh  possess  similar  qualities.-i-The  Fever-wort  ( Trios- 
teum  perfoliatum). — Gillenia  trifoliata  and  stipulacea,  from  their  emetic  properties. — Miijt- 
nolia  glauca. — The  Tulip  tree. — American  Senna  {Cassia  Marylandica),  an  excellent 
cathartic. — Geranium  maculatum,  as  an  astringent. — The  Mountain  Tea,  or  Partridge-berry 
{Gatillheria  procumbens). — Lobelia  inflata,  or  Indian  Tobacco,  a  powerful  emetic,  Budoritic, 
and  expectorant. — The  Winter-berry  (^Prinos  verlicillalus). — Euphorbia  ipecacuanha,  which 
maybe  substituted  for  the  imported  Ipecacuanha. — Sweet  Fern  (Comptonia  aspleni/olia), 
much  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent. — Different  species  of  Erigeron. — The  Butterfly-weed 
(Asclepias  tuberosa). — The  American  Centaury  (Sabbatia  angularis),  a  valuable  tonic  l)it- 
ter;  and  various  other  Sabbatias  and  Gentians  possessing  similar  properties. — The  May-appie 
(Podophyllum  peltatum),  whose  root  is  a  safe  and  active  cathartic. — The  Yellow-root  {Hy- 
drastis Canadensis) — The  Virginia  Snake-root  {Aristolochia  serpentaria),  extensively  <mii- 
ployed  both  at  home  and  abroad. — ^The  Wild  Indigo  {Baptisia  tincloria). — The  Sweet  Flag 
{Acorus  calamus). — Veratrum  viride. — The  Pink-root  (Spifrelia  Marylandica),  used  exten- 
sively as  a  vermifuge. — The  Wild  Ginger  {Asarum  Canade.nse\  resembling  the  Snake-root 
in  its  properties,  and  possessing  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  flavour  of  Ginger  when  first 
tasted,  and  even  substituted  for  it  in  some  parts  of  the  country. — Illicium  Floridanum. — The 
Spice-wood  (Laurus  benzoin),  a.  fine  aromatic  shrub. — The  Sassafras  (Luurus  Sassafras), 
also  a  fine  aromatic,  which  has  been  at  times  much  celebrated. — The  Gold-thread  {(  optis 
trifolia),  a  pure  and  powerful  bitter. — The  American  Colombo  {Frazera  Walteri),  also  im 
excellent  bitter. — Seneca-root  {Poly gala  senega),  possessing  various  medicinal  properties, 
and  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent. — The  Tiiorough-wort,  or  Bone-set  {Eupalorium  per- 
foliatum), a  popular  medicine,  and  a  powerful  tonic  and  diaphoretic. — The  Blackberry  (i{«- 
hus  villosus),  very  commonly  used  as  an  astringent. — The  Alum-root  {Heuchera  Americana), 
also  an  astringent. — The  American  Ginseng  {Panax  quinquefolium),  which,  though  thinly 
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scattered  ever  a  great  extent  of  country,  is  still  collected  in  vast  quantities  for  expert  to 
China. — The  Shrub  Yellow-root  {Xantkorhiza  api\folia),  a  very  pure  tonic  bitter. — ^I'ho  Poke 
{Phylolucca  decandra),  which  is  now  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  only  in 
waste  ])luces ;  many  medicinal  properties  have  been  attributed  to  it,  but  it  is  now  known 
chiefly  from  the  young  shoots,  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  Asparagus,  and  from  the 
berries,  which  are  frequently  used  for  making  red  ink. — The  Stramonium  {Datura  stramo- 
nium), though  not  a  native,  is  also  common  everywhere  in  waste  places :  its  narcotic  pro- 
perties are  well  known. 

Notwitlistandmg  North  America  produces  such  a  variety  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  other 
plants,  much  sought  for  in  gardens  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  unable  to  name  a  single 
plant  which  has  thus  far  become  an  important  object  of  cultivation.  The  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
guurdri,  &c.,  found  among  the  Indians  at  the  discovery,  were  introduced  by  them  from  other 
parts  of  the  continent ;  and  even  the  ^prasses  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  north  arc  ex- 
clusively European.  Nor  is  the  future  prospect  very  encouraging  in  this  respect,  unless  it 
be  tor  the  grapes,  or  should  the  Florida  orange  prove  an  American  species.  We  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  deficient  in  wild  fruits,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  enumeration. 

Tlie  filack  Walnut,  Butternut,  Pekan,  Hickory  nut,  Persimon,  Papaw,  Chestnut,  Chinqua- 
pin,  Hazel  nut,  Red  Jlulberry,  Florida  Orange,  and  Wild  Grapes,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned; to  which  we  may  add,  the  Wild  Crab  Apple  {Malus  coronaria);  the  Chicasa  Pium; 
the  American  Raspberry  (Rubus  strigosus);  Blackberries  {Rubus  Occidentalis,  villosusr 
trivialis,  and  cuneijhlius) ;  the  Wild  Strawberry ;  Huckleberries,  the  fruit  of  various  species 
of  Vaccmium;  the  American  Cranberry  {Oxycoccus  macrocarpus),  sent  from  the  north  irt 
larjre  (luuntities,  and  even  sometimes  cultivated;  the  Prickly  Pear  (Cactus  opunlia),  a.nA 
probably  other  species  in  the  south  and  west;  the  Wild  Gooseberry  {Ribes  trifiorum),  some- 
times seen  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  others  of  our  numerous  species  may  prove  of  value ;  the 
Tree  Cranberry  (  Viburnum  oxycoccus) ;  the  American  Elder  (Sawiiucus  Canadensis),  from 
whose  berries  a  tolerable  wine  is  sometimes  procured ;  the  Partridge  Berries  {Oaultheria 
procumbens  and  hispidula),  &c.,  &,c. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

To  our  zoological  remarks  on  North  America  in  general,  little  more  need  here  be  added. 
The  native  quadrupeds,  particularly  tliose  of  a  large  size,  have  been  progressively  diniinish- 
insr  as  cultivation  has  advanced,  and  have  retreated  to  the  vast  plains  beyond  the  back  set- 
tlcmentii.  The  different  sorts  of  Squirrels,  &.c.  among  the  smaller  races,  still  appear  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  at  certain  seasons  furnish  game  for  the  amateur  sportsmen.  Many 
of  the  quadrupeds  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  are  either  dispersed,  or  occasionally  appear, 
over  the  remaining  portions  of  North  America,  more  particularly  to  the  westward.  The 
American  Bison,  or  Buffalo,  once  common  in  the  United  States,  has  gradually  retired  before 
the  white  population.  Moose  Deer,  in  like  maimer,  were  formerly  found  as  far  south  as  the 
Ohio,  but  these  have  also  disappeared  in  the  more  cultivated  states.  Two  species  of  Bear, 
tlie  Black  and  thi^  Grisly,  still  retain  possession  of  their  former  haunts,  while  the  Racoon, 
American  Badf:>  r,  Fisher,  Ermine,  &c.,  are  among  the  more  common  species. 
The  Bison  {Urus  Americanus)  {jig.  109().),  or  American  Buffalo,  as  it  is  improperly 

called,  is  not  now  found  east  of  the  Mississippi;  but  on 
the  wes»  of  that  river,  it  roums  over  the  great  grassy 
plains  from  about  35°  to  64°  N.  lat.  Here  it  is  fiiund 
in  vast  herds,  sometimes  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  1(),(H)0 
head.  It  appears  to  have  formerly  existed  throinrliout 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Hudson.  The  hair  of  the  Bi^^on  ia 
of  two  sorts,  one  long,  the  other  sofl,  and  placed  on  the 
skin  at  an  obtuse  angle;  while  the  hair  of  the  ordinary 
ox  is  of  one  kind,  hard,  and  lying  close  to  the  hide 
The  hail*  of  the  Bison  is  very  long  under  the  jaw  and 
throat,  and  upon  the  shoulders;  the  tail  descends  to  the 
houghs,  and  is  provided  with  abundance  of  long  hair; 
the  summit  of  the  h»;ad  is  covered  with  a  bushy  and  spreading  space  of  long  hairs,  strongly 
impregnated  with  musk,  and  the  horns  are  short,  lateral,  black,  and  pointed ;  the  iiide  is  very 
tliick,  and  the  shoulJers  are  much  elevated;  the  flesh  is  tender  and  juicy,  and  the  tongue 
and  hump,  or  wig,  are,  in  particular,  esteemed  great  delicacies. 

The  Moose,  or  American  Elk. (Ccrww.s  aires),  was  long  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
species  with  tlie  Elk  of  Sweden,  and  this  idea  was  entertained  both  by  Cuvier  and  Major 
Smith :  it  appears,  however,  from  very  recent  investigations,  that  they  are  two  very  difierent 
animals.  The  Moose  is  of  gigantic  size,  measuring,  when  full  grown,  above  six  feet  in 
height ;  the  fur  is  long,  thick,  and  very  coarse ;  the  antlers  are  broad  and  solid,  and  armed 
externally  with  sharp  points,  which  sometimes  amount  to  twenty-eight.  It  lives  in  troops  in 
tfwampv  places ;  its  gait  is  generally  a  trot,  and  it  is  less  active  than  most  other  deer.  The 
VoL.m.  36*  3D 
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MooM  was  fiwmerly  fixmd  u  fur  south  as  the  Ohio,  but  at  present  it  ocean  only  in  the  mora 
northern  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  beyond  the  gnat  lakes. 

The  Prong-homed  Antelope  {Antilope  furcyer)  is  peculiar  to  North  America;  it  inhabits 
the  plains  of  the  Missouri  and  Saskatchawan ;  its  most  northern  ranffe  is  in  lat  53°,  and 
according  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  it  also  abounds  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains;  in  other  places  it  frequents  open  prairies  and  low  hills  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  wood,  but  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  continuously  wooded  country.  By  the  singular 
structure  of  the  horns,  which  have  en  anterior  branch,  and  a  prolonged  posterior  point  turned 
down  into  a  hook,  there  is  a  similitude,  though  not  an  affinity  with  the  deer,  which  is  further 
evinced  by  pearly  rugosities,  showing  little  incipient  additional  branches,  by  a  white  space 
on  the  rump,  and  a  short  tail.  These  animals  are  exceedingly  swift,  and  live  in  small 
families. 

The  Virginia  Deer  (Cervtu  Virginiantu)  forms  the  most  prominent  species  of  the  Mara> 
mine  groupi, which  is  composed  exclusively  of  American  animals.  This  elegant  speciei 
stands  rather  more  than  three  feet  at  the  shoulder,  and  lives  in  large  herds  over  a  considere* 
ble  portion  of  North  America.  Dr.  Harlan  mentions  that  it  dispuys  great  enmity  towarde 
the  rattlesnake,  which  it  contrives  to  crush,  by  leaping  with  the  fore-feet  conjoined,  and 
dropping  perpendicularly  on  the  serpent,  boundinjif  away  again  with  great  lightness,  and 
repeating  this  attack  till  its  enemy  is  dead ;  the  skm  is  used  for  gloves,  and  the  Indians  pre* 
pare  them  in  a  superior  manner  for  various  articles  of  dress. 

The  Cougar,  or  Puma  {FeK$  concolor)  (Jig.  1091.),  commonly  called,  in  this  country,  the 
Panther,  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  Cat  kind  found  in  North  America.  It 
s^ems  to  have  been  spread  over  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  both  Americas,  and  it 
still  occasionally  killed  in  the  more  wild  and  unsettled  districts  of  the  United  States.  It 
iweys  upon  sheep,  calves,  &c.,  but  has  also  been  knowa  to  attack  man. 

1091  1092 
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The  Black  Bear  of  America  (  Uriug  Americanus  Rich.)  (fig.  1092.)  is  a  different  aninial 
fit>m  that  called  by  the  same  name  in  Europe.  It  has  a  milder  dispoeition,  and  lives  more 
on  vegetables ;  it  is  the  smaller  of  the  American  species,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in 
length ;  the  fur  is  long,  straight,  black,  and  shining,  and  when  the  skin  was  formerly  in 
great  request,  a  "prime"  one  was  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  guineas,  and  even  more;  at 
present  (18i30)  the  demand  is  small,  fi-om  their  being  little  used  either  as  muffs  or  hammer- 
cloths,  so  that  the  best  sell  for  little  more  than  forty  shillings.  The  favourite  food  of  this 
species  are  different  berries ;  in  the  absence  of  which  it  preys  upon  roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs, 
and  such  birds  or  quadrupeds  as  it  can  surprise ;  but  it  does  not,  from  choice,  touch  animal 
food.  Timid  in  its  disposition,  it  will  not  face  a  man  unless  wounded  or  its  retreat  is  cut  ofT; 
but  in  defence  of  its  young  it  becomes  a  dangerous  assailant  "  I  have  known,"  observes  Dr. 
Richardson,  "  the  female  ^Idly  to  confront  her  enemy,  until  she  had  seen  her  cubs  attain  the 

upper  branches  of  a  tree,  when  she  made  off." 
When  in  pursuit,  its  pace  is  said  not  to  be  quick; 
but  Dr.  Richardson  has  seen  a  Black  Bear  make 
(flf  with  a  speed  that  would  have  baffled  the 
fleetest  runner,  and  ascend  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular cliff  with  astonishing  facility.  This 
species,  when  resident  in  the  fur  countiies, 
almoot  invariably  hibernates,  and  about  1000 
skins  are  annually  procured  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  from  such  aa  are  destroyed  in 
their  winter  quarters.  The  Black  Bear  inhabits 
every  wooded  district  of  North  America. 

The  Grisly  Bear  ( Vrsus  ferox  Rich.)  (Jig 
1093.),  is  a  much  niore  formidable  sjtecics  than 
QrUiy  Bear.  the  last,  though  its  fur  is  les?  valuable.    Its 

strength  and  ferocity  are  so  great,  that  the  Indian 
uunters  use  the  greatest  precaution  in  attacking  it    When  adult,  it  is  reported  to  attain  a 
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weight  exceeding  800  poundi^  and  one  hu  been  killed,  measaruig  nine  feet  firom  Jie  noae 
to  tne  tail.  Some  idea  of  ita  atrenji^  may  bo  bad,  from  knowing  that  it  has  dragged  to  a 
considerable  distance  the  carcase  of  a  buffiilo  weighing  about  1000  lbs.  The  following  story. 
Dr.  Richardson  observes,  is  well  authenticated : — "  A  party  of  voyagers  up  the  Saskatchawan 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  twilight  by  a  fire,  and  were  busy  in  preparing  their  supper, 
when  a  large  Grisly  Bear  sprang  over  their  canoe  that  was  tilted  behind  them,  and,  seizing 
one  of  the  party  by  the  shoulder,  carried  him  ofi*.  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the  exception 
of  a  man  named  Bourasso ;  who,  grasping  his  gun,  followed  the  boar  as  it  was  retreating 
leisurely  with  its  prey.  He  called  to  his  unfortunate  comrade  that  he  was  afraid  of  hitUnp; 
him  if  he  fired  at  the  bear ;  but  the  latter  entreated  him  *»  do  so  immediately,  without  hesi- 
tation, as  the  i>ear  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  dis« 
cimrged  his  piece  into  the  body  of  the  bear,  which  instantly  dropt  its  prey  to  pursue  him : 
he  escaped  with  difliculty,  and  the  wounded  man  finally  recovered."  The  cube  of  the  Grisly 
Bear  can  climb  trees;  but  when  the  animal  is  fiiU  grown,  it  cannot  do  so:  the  hunter  may 
thus  escape ;  bat  the  infuriated  animal  will  sometimes  keep  watch  below,  and  thus  confine 
its  enemy  for  many  hours.  This  is  a  carnivorous  species,  but  occasionally  eats  vegetables. 
It  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Plains ;  while  its  southern  range  is  stated 
to  reach  Mcxica  In  1830  there  was  a  live  specimen  in  the  Tower,  and  iwo  others  in  the 
Paris  garden. 
The  American,  or  red  Fox  (,Vtdpe$  fulvut)  {Jig.  1094.)  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 

common  European  Fox ;  but  it  has  a  longer  and 
finer  fur,  its  ears  and  nose  are  shorter,  and  its 
cheeks  rounder.  It  preys  much  on  the  smaller 
animals  of  the  rat  ramUy,  but  devours  all  ani- 
mal food ;  it  hunts  chiefly  in  the  night,  yet  it 
is  frequently  seen  in  the  daytime,  ft  runs  for 
about  100  yards  with  great  swiftness,  but  ita 
strength  is  exhausted  in  the  first  burst,  and  it 
is  suon  overtaken  by  a  wolf  or  a  mounted  hunts- 
man. The  skins  of  about  8000  are  annually 
exported  from  the  fur  countries.  The  true 
Eun^an  Fox  (Vulpes  vulgaris)  is  said,  by 
naturalists,  to  inhabit  North  America ;  but  Dr.  Richardson  states  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
countries  north  of  Canada.  It  is  possibly  to  this  species  which  Dr.  Godman  alludes,  when 
he  says  that  reddish  foxes  are  numerous  m  the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  are  every- 
where notorious  depredators  on  the  poultry-yards. 

The  Rats  and  Mice  of  Europe,  originally  unknown  in  the  New  World,  have  been  brought 
thither  by  the  early  European  visiters.  The  Black  Rat  seems  to  have  multiplied  very  rast 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Brown  Rat  (Mim  decumanua)  thinned  its  numbisrs ;  and  from 
this  cause  it  has  now  become  as  rare  as  it  is  in  Europe.  The  Brown  Rat  first  appeared  in 
America  in  1775 ;  it  is  now  common  in  Ijower,  but  in  1825  it  had  not  advanced  much  be- 
yond Kingston  in  Upper  Canada.  That  these,  and  the  Common  Mouse,  have  been  so  intro- 
duced, there  can  be  no  doubt ;  Dr.  Richardson  found  a  dead  mouse  in  a  storehouse  at  York 
factory,  filled  with  packages  from  England.  Neither  of  these  species,  however,  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  fur  countries. 

The  American  Field  Mouse  (Mm*  leucopus  Rich.)  is  the  natural  representative  of  the 
European  field  mouse  (Mus  Bylvaticus).  No  sooner  is  a  fur  post  established,  than  this  little 
animal  becomes  an  inmate  of  the  dwelling-houses ;  whilst  the  Meadow  Mouse  {Arvicola 
pennsylvanictia)  takes  possession  of  the  out-houses  and  gardens.  It  has,  however,  a  curious 
habit  not  observed  in  the  European.  It  makes  hoards  of  grain,  or  little  pieces  of  fat ;  and 
what  is  most  singular,  thesn  hoards  are  not  formed  in  the  animal's  retreats,  but  generally  in 
a  shoe  left  by  the  bedside,  the  pocket  of  a  coat,  a  nightcap,  a  bag  hung  against  the  wall,  or 
some  similar  place.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  we  found  tarley  introduced  into 
a  drawer,  through  so  small  a  chink,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  mouse  to  gain  access  to 
its  store :  the  quantity  laid  up  in  a  night  nearly  equalling  the  bulk  of  a  mouse,  renders  it 
probable  that  it  was  made  by  the  united  efforts  of  several  individuals." 

Of  the  carnivorous  marsupials,  or  opossums,  there  are  several  species,  of  which  the  Conv 
mon,  ur  Virginia  Opossum  (Dulelphis  Virginiana)  is  the  best  known.  In  size  it  is  equal  to 
a  cat ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  nocturnal  feeder,  and  to  have  much  of  the  habits  of  the  wea- 
sels: it  frequents  barns  and  farm-buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  poultry,  and  suck- 
ing the  eggs;  yet  feeds  also  upon  fruits:  its  smell  is  feticfand  its  motions  slow.  Its  pouch 
is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  young  ones;  they  do  not,  however, 
at  birth  weigh  more  than  a  grain  each.  Although  blind,  they  find  the  teat  by  mstinct,  and 
adhere  to  it  until  they  have  grown  to  the  size  of  a  mouse. 

The  Birds  of  the  United  States  are  now  rendered  as  familiar  to  the  European  naturalist 
V  are  those  of  his  own  country,  for  they  have  been  more  ably  and  more  beautifully  illus- 
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trated  thnn  those  of  anj  part  of  the  world.  The  delightflil  histories  of  their  manners  givon 
by  Wilson,  in  the  nine  volumes  of  his  American  Ornithology,  exceed  in  eloquence  and  feel* 
ing  the  happiest  efforts  of  Buffon,  while  they  possess  a  truth  and  accuracy,  resulting  from 
a  personal  observation  of  nature,  in  which  it  is  well  known  the  great  French  naturalist  was 
lamentably  deficient  The  mugnificent  plates  by  Audubon,  in  Which  every  species,  how- 
ever large,  is  to  be  represented  the  size  of  life,  are  new  in  a  course  of  publication ;  while 
Swainson's  ornithological  volume  of  "Northern  Zoology"  has  made  known  several  new 
species,  and  elucidated  others,  overlooked  or  confo>inded  by  preceding  writers.  The  Prince 
of  A' isignano  (Charles  L.  Bonaparte)  occupies  a  prominent  rank  among  those  who  have 
illuc  .1  viteid  the  ornithology  of  America ;  and  to  this  scientific  writer  are  we  indebted  for 
the  rbllowing  general  olraervations,  highly  impjrtant  to  our  present  purpose.  The  noble 
author,  in  a  small  tract  recently  published,  calculates  the  number  of  species  found  in  Europe 
at  410,  while  those  of  North  America  are  estimated  at  only  390 :  the  territories,  however, 
comprehended  under  the  last-named  region  do  not  appear  to  be  distinctly  stated.  The  spe- 
cies that  have  been  detected  more  particularly  in  the  Roman  States,  amount  to  247,  while 
those  of  the  Philadelphian  province  are  281 :  these  latter  are  distributed  under  the  follow- 
ing divisions: — 


ttaHoittiv  during  tha  wlioli  vmt,  81. 
Futidly  I'alioiury,  19. 


rTUtm,«ll 
Winter  fiallan,  71. 


IVuriUinr  viaitan,  U. 
AcciduUl  vititm,  61. 


It  furthrr  appears  that  although  the  species  in  the  Roman  States  are  fewer  than  those  of 
Philadelphia,  the  former  being  ^7,  the  latter  281,  still  it  is  asserted  that  the  deficiency  is 
largely  recompensed  by  a  very  great  superiority  in  the  number  of  individuals;  a  fact,  in- 
deed, which  the  noble  writer  has  had  full  opportunities  to  ascertain,  but  which  we  should 
not  have  credited  on  any  other  authority.  He  further  remarks,  that  Philadelphia  is  inferior 
to  Rome  in  the  number  of  stationary  species,  and  of  those  which  come  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son ;  while  Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  much  more  numerous  list  of  such 
winter  and  northern  birds  as  arrive  from  the  arctic  regions  during  intense  cold,  and  are 
found  in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  the  more  southern  provinces. 

The  Rapacious  birds  of  all  countries  enjoy  the  widest  range  of  those  inhabiting  the  land. 
Hence  we  find  that  few  species  occur  in  the  warmer  provmces  of  America  whic  1  do  not 
inhabit,  either  permanently  or  occasionally  the  Arctic  latitudes.  This  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  list,  which  comprises  such  species  of  the  vulture  and  falcon  family  (  VuUuridte, 
Falconida)  as  are  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America ; — 


Cathirtffl  AunL    Turkey  Vullure.  I 

Cat^irtn  alnttu.    BUck  Vulture. 

Fatco  iparverlus.  Little  Ruily-croimei]  Falooiu  I 


Falco  Columbariuf.    Fifoop  Hawk. 
Aocipiter  FetuayWanicui.     Slate-cotoured 


Buteo  Bnrealia    Rad-talled  BnxTard. 
Stria  Viffiniaoa.    American  Homed  OwL 
Stria  Acadiea.    Litlle  American  Uwl. 


These,  with  about  five  additional  species  of  falcons,  complete  the  list  of  North  American 
rapacious  birds. 

Several  of  the  hawks  and  owls  are  well  known  in  Europe.  The  Califomian  Vulture  oc- 
curs only  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  two  others,  of  a  black  colour,  are  common 
throughout  the  States.  One  of  these  {Cathartes  Aura  111.)  ijig.  1095.)  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Turkey  Vulture,  or  Turkey  Buzzard ;  the  other  is  called  the  Black  Vulture.  The 
King  of  the  Vultures  {Cathartes  P<^)  belongs  more  to  South  America,  but  appears  occa- 
sionally in  Florida  during  summer.  The  largest  Eagle  is  the  white-headed  species  (A.  leu- 
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Turkey  Vulture.  Bald  Eagle. 

eocephala  Sw.);  and  the  Osprey  or  Pish  Hawk  differs  not  from  the  British  race.  The 
White-headed  or  Bald-headed  Eagle  (Jig.  1096.),  as  is  well  known,  is  the  chosen  emblem 
of  the  Anglo-American  republic.  *t  is  common  to  both  continents,  but  while  it  seems  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  Old  World,  it  abounds  in  the  milder  regions 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  New.  It  is  notorious  for  its  lawless  habits,  robbing  the  Osprey 
or  Pish  Hawk  of  his  hard-won  violim,  and  even  compelling  the  Vulture  to  disgorge  hia 
filthy  prey.    The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  spread  over  all  the  regions  between  Canada  and 
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Mm:ico ;  but  that  great  northern  hunter,  the  Snowy  Owl,  seldom  wandera,  except  in  severe 

'  'n  ers,  into  the  midland  states. 

To  enumerate  the  many  species  of  summer  Birds  which  annually  resort  at  the  breeding 
season  to  the  United  States  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits.  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte 
calculates  the  number  to  be  met  with  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  alone  at  sixty,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  which  are  known  to  inhabit  Eutope.  America  ih  celebrated  for  its 
singing  birds ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  superiority  of  those  of  Europe,  we  must 
concede  thepalm  to  that  country  which  gives  birth  to  the  Mocking-Bird  {Orphexu  polyglot- 
tot  Sw.).  The  Wood  Thrush,  whose  notes  are  so  charmingly  dascribed  by  Wilson,  repre- 
sents the  European  Song  Thrush ;  but  the  Virginian  Nightingale  {Jig.  1U97.)  is  more  de- 
serving admiration  for  its  rich  scarlet  plumage  than  for  any  pretensions  it  may  be  thought 
to  have  to  the  melody  of  its  namesake.  So  totally  distinct,  as  species,  are  the  most  approx- 
imating birds  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  even  the  Shrikes  and  the  Wrens,  long 
thought  to  be  the  same,  are  now  proved  to  be  different  The  summer  birds,  which  partake 
also  of  fruits  and  grains,  the  Pigeons,  Blue-birds,  the  Red-headed,  Carolina,  and  Golden- 
shafted  Woodpeckers  {Jig.  1098.),  find  in  that  season  an  ample  repaft  of  wild  berries,  the 
firuits  of  the  orchards,  or  the  com  of  the  field& 
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VirginiBO  Nighlingalo. 


Golden-shafted  Woodproker. 


Pinnated  9mm- 


The  Gallinacee,  or  iiirds  of  game,  are  remarkably  few.  Two  species  of  GrooM  occur  in 
different  parte  of  the  country ;  one  of  these  is  the  Tetrao  Cupido,  or  Pinnated  Ch^Mue  {fig. 
1090.),  so  called  from  two  tufls  of  pointed  feathers  on  the  aide  of  the  neck,  resettibsling  the 
wings  of  a  little  Cupid,  and  which  cover  a  nakcnl  skin,  inflated  like  a  ba\l  during  ttie  season 
of  courtship.  The  other  is  the  Tetrao  Umb^llus  or  Rufied  Grouse ;  called  in  America  the 
Pheasant.  It  has  an  extensive  northerly  range,  and  wa<)  met  with  by  Dr.  Richardson.  There 
is  a  small  siiied  Partridge,  called  with  equal  impropriety,  a  Quail.  To  compensate,  how- 
ever, for  this  deficiency  of  feathered  ganie,  America  can  boast  of  the  Wild  Turkey  {fig. 
1100.),  a  bird  so  truly  valuable,  that  Dr.  Frauklin  observes,  it  would  have  been  a  much  fitter 
emblem  of  the  country  than  tiie  White-headed  Eagle ;  "  a  lazy,  cowardly,  tyrannical  bird, 
living  on  the  labours  of  others,  and  more  suited  to  represent  an  imperial  despotic  govern- 
ment, than  the  republic  of  America."  However  this  may  be,  the  turkey  is  entitled  to  the 
nobility  of  the  farm  yard. 


.^'f-'  i''>"^^'  -''i  .i'     '-t'. 
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WUdTutker. 


American  Woodcook. 


Few  of  the  wading  birds  resemble  thcsscf  Europe.  The  American  Woodcock  (^jg'.  1101.) 
is  as  big  as  the  European,  but  has  no  bands  of  black  on  the  under  plumage ;  while  the  Snipes 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Europe,  except  by  their  tail-feathers.  The  Golden 
Plover  is  the  same ;  but  all  the  rest,  with  the  Curlews,  most  of  the  Sandpipers,  together 
with  the  Coot  and  Water-hen  are  not  only  peculiar  to  America,  but  very  few  of  them  have 
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been  found  to  the  nuth  of  the  line.    The  American  Flamingo  ( J^.  1102),  fhlly  as  tall  aa 

the  Eur  m,  is  of  a  much  more  beautiflil  and  intense  scar- 
let; whii  the  Wood  Ibis,  in  form  at  least,  seems  to  represent 
the  OloesT  Ibis  so  common  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  He- 
rons of  Carolina  and  Florida  are  numerous,  and  comprise 
several  large  and  beautiflil  species.  The  magnificent  Scarlet 
Ibis,  also,  is  there  not  uncommon ;  yet  few  of  these  elegant 
wading  birds  extend  to  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
Among  the  Ducks  and  other  swimming  tribes,  there  is  a 
general  similarity  in  the  species  to  those  of  Arctic  America, 
two  or  three  only  being  restricted  to  the  warmer  shores  of  the 
southern  regiona  The  chief  of  these  is  the  splendid  Dendro- 
netsa  spotua  Sw.,  called  the  Summer  or  Tree-Duck  of  South 
Carolina.  The  Canvass-back  Duck  {Puligula  Valliineria 
Wil.)  (Jig.  1103.)  is  chiefly  found  in  temperate  America,  and 
ib  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  rielicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is 
rich,  juicy,  tender,  and  altogether  unrivalled  by  any  other  of 
its  tribe.  The  Canvass-back,  in  its  plumage  very  much  resem- 
bles the  English  Pochard  (F.  ferina),  but  is  larger ;  its  prin- 
cipal food  ie  the  root  of  a  vallisneria,  a  grass-like  plant,  which 
grows  at  the  bottom  of  freshwater  shoals,  at  from  seven  to 
nine  feet  deep.  In  winter  these  birds  sometimes  assemble  in 
such  numbers  as  to  cover  several  acres,  but  they  are  very  shy, 
and  can  only  be  approached  by  stratagem. 
The  American  Widgeon  (Mareca  Americana  L)  (fig,  1104.},  called  also  the  Bald-pate. 

is  about  Uie  size  vS  the  European  species,  but  of  a  handsomer  plumage ;  it  does  much  injutj 

1104 


1103 


Amerkin  Flaminco. 


CanTta-baek  Daek. 


American  Wid(«OD. 


to  the  rice  plantations  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  Canvass- 
back  ducks,  thieving  from  these  expert  divers  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  The  Widgeon, 
who  never  dives,  watches  the  moment  of  the  Canvass-back's  rising,  and  before  he  has  hia 
eyes  well  opened,  snatches  the  delicious  morsel  from  his  mouth,  and  makes  oflT.  On  this 
account  the  two  species  live  in  perpetual  contention.  The  Bald-pate  ducks  are  said  some- 
times to  perch  on  trees ;  they  feed  in  company,  guarded  by  one.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
duck  tribe  occur  in  the  northern  regions,  which  they  quit  for  the  United  States  during  seveie 
winters,  and  return  to  breed  in  the  spring.  America,  like  Europe,  thus  presents  us  with  a 
double  migration,  and  both  for  the  same  purposes ;  namely,  to  avoid  cold,  procure  sustenance, 
and  to  rear  their  young. 

The  reptiles  offer  little  that  is  definite  in  regard  to  their  distribution.  The  Alligator 
(CrocodUua  luctus)  (fig.  1105.),  does  not  occur  noith  of  tlie  Carolinas  and  the  Red  River, 
and  in  severe  winters  he  buries  himself  in  the  mud,  and  lies  in  a  torpid  state.    The  Rattle- 

1105  
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Alligator.  RaUhaaak*. 

makes  (fig.  1106.)  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World ;  several  species  are  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  those  of  North  America  are  different  from  those  of  Brazil. 
There  arc  several  land  tortoises,  but  tiiey  are  all  of  a  moderate  size.    Some  curious  Sala 
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manden  have  been  recently  discovered,  and  the  celebrated  Siren  ii  an  inhabitant  cf  tho 
muddy  lakes  of  Georffia  and  Carolina ;  this  singular  reptile  had  Ions  perplexed  naturalista, 
some  thinking  it  a  tadpole,  or  imperfect  frog;  it  is  now,  however,  fiiTly  ascertained  to  be  an 
adult  animal. 

The  ichthyolo^  of  thia  great  region  has  been  but  imperfectly  examined,  although  its 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  swarm  with  a  great  variety  of  delicious  fish.  The  Cod  (Jig.  1107.), 
so  well  known  in  commerce,  are  fbund  only  in  the  northern  seas.  Their  great  rendezvous 
is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  sand-banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
States ;  these  situations  they  prefer,  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  worms  produced  in  those 
sandy  bottoms,  which  tempt  tliem  to  resort  there  for  food.  Some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  their  amazing  fecundity,  from  the  fhct  that  nearly  10,000,000  eggs  have  been  counted  in 
a  codfish  of  a  moderate  siae.  The  Mackarel  and  Alewife  of  our  coasts  also  give  employment 

and  food  to  great  numbers  of  persons.  ••  -      ■  

1107  *■'    "-;"''■•  1108     -'   '?''"'    :;  •• 
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Nearly  allied  to  the  latter  is  the  Shad  (Jig.  1106.),  which  is  taken  in  nearly  all  our  rivers 
in  the  spring,  when  it  ascends  them  to  spawn  in  the  shallow  waters.  It  is  larger  than  the 
herring,  weighing  from  five  or  six  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  It  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
and  in  the  season  is  highly  esteemed ;  but  in  the  autumn,  or  when  caught  at  sea,  it  is  dry, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  flavour.  The  Salmon  is  also  taken  in  the  rivers  m  the  spawning  sea- 
son,  but  it  is  confined  to  the  colder  climates. 
Among  the  fish  of  the  interior  lakes,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  is  the  White  Fish,  or  Tit- 
1100  tameg  of  the  traders  (Coregonua  aUnu)  (Jig.  1109.).  It  weighs 

from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  seems  to  be 
found  in  all  the  lakes,  from  the  great  Canadian  chain  to  the 
M'WW^^P'^^     ^"^^'^  '^^-    '^  '''  ^  delicious  article  of  food,  and  nearly  900 
*'      '  barrels  have  been  taken  at  a  single  place  in  Lake  Supenor,  in 

a  season.    It  is  taken  from  April  to  June,  when  it  is  in  the  best 
condition,  and  also  in  October  and  November. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  a  surprising  number  of  Bivalve  shells,  exhibiting  on  their 
internal  surface  a  lustre  nearlv  equal  to  the  oriental  pearl  counters,  and  other  ornaments 
made  firom  the  pearl  oyster ;  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  turned  to  any  other 
YWQ  account  than  the  making  of  sleeve  buttons.    The  Vnio  com^ 

planatug  (Jig.  1110.)  of  Solandcr,  is  usually  of  a  fine  pun>le 
mside,  and  several  other  species  have  Uie  same  character.  The 
great  variety  of  form,  the  various  shades  of  colour,  and  the  ex- 
terior beauty,  some  being  furnished  with  tubercles,  others  with 
fblds  or  rays,  have  caus^  them  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  by 
naturalists  of  all  countries,  for  their  cabinets.  The  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries  ore  particularly  rich  in  possessing  a  vast  number 
Cnio  compisostiu.  of  specics,  Und  we  are  greatly  within  bounds,  when  we  say  that 

more  species  have  been  described  from  them  than  from  all  the 
rivei-8  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  together.  The  number  of  diflferent  species  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  bears  no  comparison  with  that  firom  the  west  of 
them,  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  this  great  chain  seems  almost  as  completely  to  divide  the 
shells  as  it  does  the  waters.  There  are  but  three  or  four  known  species  which  are  common 
to  both  waters.  This  may  be  considered  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animals.    Some  writers  have  hazarded  the  opmior  *^k\,  they  are  all  mere  varieties 
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of  one  species.    A  glance  at  two  of  the  figures,  Unio  pustulosus  (Jig.  1111.),  and  Unio 
SlienanliahuB  (Jig.  1112.),  two  shells  described  by  Mr.  Lea  in  the  American  Philosophical 
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8oc.  TraniaotionB,  ought  to  ntiify  the  most  inexperienced  mind  h  to  the  fkllacy  of  that  idea. 
The  one  iti  a  rotund  tuberculatod  shell,  while  tlie  other  is  a  very  transverse  and  smooth  one. 

'i'he  shells  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  univalves  of  the  rivers  of  this  country,  are  also  very 
interesting;.  The  (geographical  distribution  of  the  land  shells  is  by  no  means  distinctly 
marked  by  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Alloffhanies.  Although  there  are  apeoics  in  the  wc^t 
which  are  not  known  to  inhabit  the  east,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  eastern  species  are  com- 
mon to  the  west.  Among  the  univalve  river  shells,  Mr.  Lea  has  described  a  very  curidus 
one,  lo  spinoia  (Ji^.  1113.),  which  inhabit*  several  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  tlie 
Tennessee,  and  which  very  much  resembles  a  marine  shell  in  its  form.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  aborigines  to  place  one  of  these  shells  in  the  grave  of  the  dead ;  and 
the  present  inhabitants,  believing  these  lo  bo  "conch  shells,"  and  consequently  coming  from 
the  sea,  it  was  presumed  that  the  ancient  race  who  poaaes&ad  them,  must  have  come  ovor  the 
ocean.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  been  observed  in  their  native  element,  though  living 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  persons  who  hod  remarked  them  in  the  tumuli. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  United  States  are  not  remarkable  for  variety  or  beauty.  There 
are  some,  however,  which  are  sought  after  as  rare,  viz.  Fusus  decimcostatus,  Pecten  Magel- 
lanicus,  Solemya  borealia,  Lutraria  canaliculata,  &c.  Varioua  species  of  the  oystor  exist  on 
the  wide  extent  of  the  coast,  and  all  of  them  are  very  good  eating.  The  consumption  of 
them,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  is  very  great,  and  the  trade  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  and  boats.  They  are  carried  in  the  shell  as  far  into  the  interior  as  Cin- 
cinnati, both  fl-om  Baltimore  and^few  ^jrleans.  The  Common  Clam  (Venus  Mercenaria) 
18  very  abundant,  and  is  chiefly  uted  for  soup,  the  quality  of  which  ia  excellent 

Sicfr.  III. — Hittorical  Oeografhy. 

The  discovery  of  North  America  closely  followed  that  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
general.  It  was  in  1492  that  Ctdumbns  first  landed  in  Hispaniola ;  and  the  century  had  not 
closed,  when  the  two  Cabots  had  explored  the  whole  coast  aa  high  as  Labrador.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  were  the  first  who  formed  a  settlement  upon  it,  which  was  in  Florida, 
in  1513,  under  Juan  de  Ponce,  and  they  retained  it  till  1763,  notwithstanding  some  bloody 
contests  with  the  natives,  and  the  rival  efforts  made  by  the  French  and  English. 

It  was  in  Virginia,  and  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  first  effort  was  made  by  the 
English  to  establish  colonies  on  these  shores.  Spain  had  already  drawn  all  the  brilliant 
prizes ;  but  the  active  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  romantic  enterprise  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(1584),  impelled  the  English  towards  Virginia,  under  which  name,  conferred  by  the  virgin 
queen  in  allusion  to  her  chosen  state  of  life,  was  for  a  long  time  comprehended  nearly  all  the 
coast  now  held  by  the  United  States.  But  though  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  made  or  sent  expeditions  thither,  and  the  latter  actually  planted  a  colony  on  the 
Roanoke,  yet  these  earlier  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  and  there  was  no  final  settlement 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  two  companies  were 
formed,  having  a  different  sphere  attached  to  each.  To  the  one,  called  the  Jjondon  Company, 
which  wan  compoaed  of  several  persons  of  rank  and  oiScers  of  distinction,  was  granted  the 
country  lying  between  34°  and  41"  N.  lat. ;  and  to  the  other,  called  the  Plymouth  Company, 
the  country  lying  between  38°  and  45°  N.  lat  The  colonies  were  to  be  managed  by  colo- 
nial  councils,  appointed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  a  general  council  at  home.  Tlie  first 
company  accordingly  despatched  three  small  vessels,  with  105  persons,  by  whom  a  settl^v 
ment  was  made  at  a  place  whicli  they  called  Jamestown,  on  the  river  Powhatan,  or  James 
river  of  the  English  colonists,  on  the  13th  of  May  1607.  They  were  soon  involved,  as  usual, 
in  deadly  contest  with  the  natives ;  Captain  Smith,  the  most  efficient  leader  of  the  colony, 
was  even  taken  prisoner  and  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  King  Powhatan,  when  his  daughter 
Pocahontas,  with  the  humanity  characteristic  of  her  sex,  interceded,  and  obtained  for  him 
life  and  liberty.  The  hand  of  the  amiable  Pocahontas  was  afterwards  bestowed  on  a  young 
English  officer;  and  the  two  nations  were  placed  on  an  amicable  footing.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent many  future  contests  and  vicissitudes ;  but  the  colonies  were  continually  augmented  by 
new  detachments,  particularly  of  young  females  to  serve  a^  wives  to  the  settlers ;  and,  not^ 
withstanding  many  instances  of  misgovernment,  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  In  1621, 
the  system  of  representative  government  was  first  established  in  America,  by  the  new  con- 
stitution then  given  to  Virginia,  providing  for  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  com 
pany,  and  a  house  of  burgesses  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony. 

But  about  that  very  time  the  Pilgrimt  were  founding  their  littfe  democracy  on  the  rocR 
of  Plymouth.  A  party  of  Independents,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  to  enjoy  that  religious 
liberty  which  was  denied  them  in  England,  determined  to  settle  themselves  in  the  New 
World.  By  the  treachery  or  a  blunder  of  the  master,  their  frail  bark  was  steered  to  the  in- 
hospitoble  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  where  without  charter  or  patent,  from  king  or  company,  the 
emigrants  organised  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  having  landed  at  New  Plymouth  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1620,  to  the  number  of  101  men,  women,  and  children,  established 
the  first  colony  in  New  England.  A  new  and  more  powerful  colony  was  planted  at  Salem 
in  1628,  and  the  charter  having  been  transferred  to  this  country  in  the  year  following,  the 
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constitution  of  a  trading  company  waa  thus  converted  Into  the  coiiatitolion  of  the  little 
n>puhlic  of  Massachusetts,  which  elected  its  own  governors  and  made  its  own  la«r<.  Settle- 
mrnts  were  made  in  New  Hampshire  in  16*23,  at  Providence  in  16.*)5,  on  Rhode  Island  in 
163H,  in  Connecticut  in  1086,  at  New  Haven  in  1038,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period  on  the 
coaxts  of  Maine. 

The  other  states  were  successively  founded  on  various  occasions.  Maryland  owes  its 
estahlJHhmtmt  t.  protostant  persecution,  afler  the  Puritan  party  hod  gained  the  ascendency. 
In  lf>3'2,  liord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  leading  catholic  noblemen,  obtained  for  himself  and  tiis 
followers  the  grunt  of  an  extensive  tract,  which,  afler  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  he  called 
Maryland.  In  1068,  soon  aflor  the  Restoration,  a  charter  was  obtained  by  £arl  Granville 
and  several  other  English  noblemen,  for  the  settlement  in  a  more  southern  territory,  which, 
after  the  king,  was  called  Carolina,  and  its  capital  Charleston.  Locke  was  even  employed 
to  draw  up  the  form  of  the  constitution,  which  did  not,  however,  succeed  very  well  in  prac- 
tice. Carolina  was  divided,  in  1728,  into  two  governments,  called  North  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1064  the  English  sway  was  extended  over  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  which 
had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1614.  Some  Swedish  settlements  had  been  made  on  the 
Delaware  in  1624 ;  but  New  Sweden  had  been  incorporated  with  the  New  Netherlands  in 
1655.  In  1682,  a  colony  of  Quakers  was  brought  over  to  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn,  a 
ton  of  Admiral  Penn,  and  a  man  whose  beneficence  has  obtained  for  him  the  veneration  of 
posterity.  The  wise  and  humane  principles  upon  which  this  colony  was  founded  soon  ren- 
dered it  very  flourishing.  Lastly,  Georgia  was  settled  in  1732,  by  a  nuni'uer  of  public- 
spirited  individuals,  with  the  view  of  finding  employment  for  multitudes  of  thf>  distressed 
labouring  classes.  It  suffered  considerably  by  dissension  until  1762,  when  it  was  taken  under 
the  immediate  care  of  government,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Carolinas. 

These  settlements  continuod  to  flourish  under  the  English  sway.  The  native  Indians 
were  driven  to  a  distance ;  tho  charters  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  states  by  Charles 
r.  and  James  II.  were  restored ;  and  they  advanced  rapidly  in  culture  and  population.  The 
n  T  of  1756-63  was  attended  with  signal  triumphs  of  the  British  arms,  and  its  issue  added 
Florida  and  Canada  to  the  empire,  which  thus  comprised  in  one  united  mass  all  settlements 
of  any  value  formed  by  Europeans  in  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico.  But 
the  pride  jf  Britain,  thus  raised  to  its  utmost  height,  war  coon  destined  To  experience  a  severe 
humiliation. 

The  American  revolution,  already  prepared  by  the  distance  and  increasing  greatness  of 
these  states,  arose  imme''.iately  out  of  the  claim  of  Britain  to  impose  taxes  on  them  witliout 
their  own  consent  '*A(ter  a  series  of  discussions,  Britain  refusing  wholly  to  withdraw  this 
clftiiii,  the  American  colonies  rose  in  rebellion,  and  in  1776  declared  themselves  free  and 
independent  states  In  1777  they  agreed  to  certain  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union ;  and  beirr;  fiivoured  by  the  extent  and  local  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  finally 
aided  by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  they,  in  1783,  wrested  from  Britain  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  tlieir  indepbndence.  Since  that  time  these  colonies  have  ranked  as  an  independent 
power,  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  thirteen  colonies  which  achieved  their  independence  by  the  seven  years*  war  of  the 
revolution,  were  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  the  settlement  of 
the  rich  ccntry  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  formed  a  wonderful  addition  to 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  American  confederacy.  Kentucky  first  received  a  permanent 
colony  in  1775,  and  in  1702  it  was  detached  from  the  mother-scate,  and  became  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  Union.  Tennessee  soon  after  followtjd  the  example  of  Kentucky,  and 
having  been  separated  from  North  Carolina,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796.  Mean- 
while Vermont,  who  had  long  asserted  her  independence  of  New  York,  finally  obtained  a 
recognition  of  her  claims  in  1791. 

The  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  having  received  a  territorial  government  by  the  Or- 
dinance of  17B7,  began  to  be  settled  by  a  party  of  emigrants  from  New  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  such  was  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the 
new  state  of  Ohio  was  added  (1802)  to  the  confederation.  Indiana  followed  in  1816;  Illinois 
in  1818;  and  Michigan  in  1830;  at  which  time  the  new  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  embracing 
the  country  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missouri,  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
was  also  constituted. 

The  western  part  of  Georgia  had  already  been  divided  into  the  two  Territories  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  which,  the  former  in  1819,  and  the  latter  in  1817,  became  independent  states. 
The  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1820,  gave  this  part  of  the  country  a  frontier 
line  on  the  sea,  and  facilitated  and  secured  the  intercommunication  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  republic.  Maine  having  been  detached  from  Massachusetts  in  1820,  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  now  organised  into  twenty-three  states  and  two  iefritorics. 

Tlie  vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  drew  the  attention  of  the  Americans,  as  soon  as 
their  settlements  began  to  press  against  that  river.  Here,  as  the  old  territory  was  peopled, 
an  unbounded  scope  wan  anorded  for  fresh  emigration  and  settlements.  The  purchase  of 
Lonisiana  in  1804,  from  Bonaparte,  who  bad  taken  it  firom  Spain  in  exchange  for  a  paltry 
rrincipiility  ir  Italy,  removed  all  obstacles  to  thoir  views.    The  expeditions  of  Captains 
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liewit  and  Clarke  (1804-6),  and  that  of  Mi^jor  Lon|r,  explored  this  territory  m  far  aa  the 
Rocky  Mountaina,  and  oven  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific,  where  the  Columbia  had  already  been 
discovered  and  named  by  American  navi^tora  in  1702;  and  Spain  and  Ruisia  ocquieaced  in 
the  whole  being  laid  dov,  n  aa  American.  In  this  extensive  tract  have  been  formed  the  Mtatea 
of  Iy)ui8iana  (1(312),  already  at  the  period  of  the  cession  inhabited  by  French  and  Spaniard*, 
Misimuri  (182(0,  utd  Arkansaw  (1830).  Thus,  in  the  period  of  60  years  from  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  the  number  of  the  States  haa  been  doubled. 

'  '  Sscr.  IV. — Political  Oeography.  ^ 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  constitution  adopted  in  1760, 
is  in  form  a  federal  representative  democracy.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, who  holds  his  omce  for  the  term  of  four  years;  he  is  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges 
of  the  several  States,  consisting  in  each  State  of  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whulo 
number  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress.  The  electors  are  them- 
selves appointed  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  State  legislatures,  being  in  some  cases  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  and  in  others  elected  by  the  legiHlatures  of  the  States.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  so  given  is  ncce s.xary  to  constitute  a  choice ;  if  there  be  no 
choice  by  the  electors,  then  the  Hise  of  Representatives  choose  one  of  the  three  candidatoa 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and  in  this  case  the  vote  is  laken  by  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  eucli  State  hiving  one  vote.  The  Vice-President  is  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  term,  but  i?  there  be  no  choice  by  the  electors,  the  vacancy  is  supplied 
by  the  Senate,  by  choosing  one  of  th'-  two  |  ursons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  No 
person  can  be  President  or  Vice-Piesuient,  except  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the  age  of  at 
least  thirty-five  years,  who  has  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  in  the  service  uf  the  United  States ;  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  he  has  power  to  make  treaties,  and  with  the  consent  of 
that  body,  he  appoints  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  United  States;  he  alec 
possesses  a  qualified  veto  upon  the  bills  presented  to  him  by  Congress;  but  if  he  disapprove 
any  bill,  it  neverthele|B  becomes  a  law  if  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  each  house.  The 
President  receives  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  takes  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully, executed,  and  commissions  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  Vice-President 
is  President  of  the  Senate,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  President, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  that  officer  devolve  on  him. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  Thp  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  the 
term  of  six  years ;  there  are  two  senators  fVom  each  State,  and  no  other  qualifications  for  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  are  required,  than  that  a  person  so  chosen  shall  have  attained  tlie  age  uf 
thirty  years,  and  shall  have  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate,  in 
addition  to  its  legislative  powers,  has  a  concurrent  vote  in  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  on 
executive  nominations,  and  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  The  Representatives 
are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  the  elet^tors  in  each 
State  being  those  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
Representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their  respective  population, 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  those  States  where  slavery  exists  being  included  in  the  repre- 
sentiitive  number.  According  to  the  present  apportionment,  which  is  one  representative  for 
47,700  inhabitants,  computed  as  above  described,  the  number  of  representatives  is  242.  The 
House  of  Representatives  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers ;  they  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment,  and  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House.  No  person 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  is  eligible  as  representative. 

The  Congress  must  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  it  has  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  but  no  duty  can  be  laid  on  articles  exported ;  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  to  regulate  commerce ;  to  coin  money  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures;  to  establish  post-offices  and  poet-roads;  to  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  higii  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ;  to  declare 
war,  and  grant  letters  of  mar(^ue  and  reprisal ;  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a  navy ;  to 
provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  lawn  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions ;  to  provide  for  arming,  organizing,  and  disciplining  the  militia ;  and  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  Uie  powers  vesteid  by  uie  Constitution  in  tfaa 
government  of  the  United  States. 

For  despatch  of  business  the  Senate  is  divided  into  twenty  standing  committees,  chosen 
by  ballot  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  all  other  committees  in  that  body  are 
also  chosen  by  ballot  In  the  House  there  are  twenty-nine  standing  committees,  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  at  the  commencement  of  each  session ;  with  the  exception  of  six,  which  are 

S pointed  for  the  congressional  term.    The  most  important  of  these  committees,  are  the 
tmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Ways  and  Means,  on  Commerce,  on  Manufactures,  on 
Agriculture,  on  Military  Aflliirs,  on  Naval  Affiiirs^  on  the  Public  Lands,  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
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Post-OiBeet  and  Poit-Roada,  on  Indian  Aflhira,  Sic.  Congnm  mevtM  on  the  flnt  Monday  of 
December  in  each  year.  The  first  session  oflon  continues  for  six  or  eight  months,  but  the 
second  determines  on  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  term  of  office  of  the  Representatives 
expires. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  thirty-tliree  District 
Courts,  and  seven  Circuit  Courts.  The  judges  are  appomted  during  good  behaviour.  The 
Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  six  Associate  Justices,  who  hold  a  court  an- 
nually at  Washington;  each  Justice  also  attends  a  certain  circuit,  comprising  aeverol  dis- 
tricts, and,  with  the  District  Judge,  composes  a  Circuit  Court,  which  is  held  in  each  district 
of  the  circuit.  The  District  Courts  are  held  by  the  respective  District  Judges  alone.  Thu 
judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaties  made  under  their  authority.  The  Supreme 
Court  haa  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  public  ministers,  and  in  all  rtsea  wheie 
a  State  ia  a  party,  except  between  a  State  and  ita  own  citizens,  or  the  citizens  of  other  Statea 
or  aliens;  and  appellate  jurisdiction  fVom  the  Circuit  Courts,  and,  in  certain  cases,  from  the 
State  Courts.  The  i?ircuit  Courts  have  original  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  State 
Courts,  of  all  casea  in  which  the  United  States,  or  an  alien,  or  citizens  of  diflbrent  Statei 
are  parties,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  oxcccds  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars;  and  they 
have  exclusive  co^izance  of  all  crimes  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  penalty  to  be  mflicted  exceeds  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  fbr  six 
months.  The  District  Courts  have  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  lesser  offences,  and  also  of 
all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juriadiction,  saving  to  suitors,  however,  the  right 
of  a  common  law  remedy,  v«!-ere  such  an  one  exists;  and  they  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  State  Courts  in  certain  cases  where  an  alien  or  the  United  States  are  a  partj-.  The 
Circuit  Courts  have  in  certain  cases  appellate  jurisdiction  fVom  the  District  Courts.  There 
is  a  District  Attorney  in  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute,  in  his  district,  all  offences 
cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  manage  all  civil  actions  in  which  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  The  Marshal  of  each  district  attends  the  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  district,  and  executes  the  precepts  directed  to  him  under  the  auUiority  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  executive  officers  are  the  Secretaries  of  Stnto,  at  tVar,  and  of  the  Navy, 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney-General.  They  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
President,  and,  with  the  Vice-President,  form  the  cabinet.  The  department  of  State  was 
created  in  1789.  The  Secretary  conducts  the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  corre- 
spcmds  with  the  public  ministers  of  the  United  States  abroad,  and  with  those  of  foreign 
states  near  the  United  States.  He  has  the  charge  of  the  United  States  seal,  preserves  the 
originals  of  laws  and  treaties,  and  of  the  public  correspondence  growing  out  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations;  he  grants  passports  to  American 
citizens  visiting  foreign  countries,  has  the  control  of  the  patent-office,  and  preserves  the  evi- 
dence of  copy-rights.  Thus  this  department  corresponds  to  the  Home-Offico  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Ailbirs  of  some  countries.  There  are  attached  to  the  Department  of  State 
a  Diplomatic  Bureau,  a  Consular  Bureau,  a  Home  Bureau,  the  Archives,  and  the  Patent 
Office. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  created  in  1789.  The  Secretary  superintends  the  fiscal 
cnnccrns  of  the  government;  he  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  annually  the  state  of  the 
finances,  and  recommends  such  measures  as  he  thinks  proper  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  revenue.  The  Treasury  Department  comprises  the  offices  of  the  Secretary,  two  Con- 
trollers, five  Auditors,  the  Register,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

The  revenue  and  taxation  of  the  United  States  have  been  moderate  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  extent  of  the  republic.  Yet  their  independence  commenced  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den, consequent  upon  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  by  which  it  had  been  achieved.  In  1783 
the  pablic  debt  was  42,000,000  dollars,  and  in  1703  it  had  increased  to  80,352,000  dollars. 
From  that  time  efficient  measures  were  taken  to  reduce  it,  and  it  was  gradually  brought 
down,  with  some  little  fluctuation,  to  45,000,000  dollars  in  1813.  The  war  in  which  the 
United  States  then  became  involved  with  England  nearly  tripled  the  sum,  and  in  1816  it 
amounted  to  127,334,088  dollars.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  totally  extinguished,  the  whole 
payments  for  principal  and  interest  during  the  last  twenty  years  having  been  about  212  mil- 
lion dollars.  Thus  has  this  young  republic,  without  imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  the  people, 
0'  neglecting  the  great  interests  of  industry  and  social  improvement,  redeemed  the  entire 
debt  of  the  revolution  and  the  three  years'  war ;  paid  the  purchase-money  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  and  provided  for  the  wants  of  those  who  perilled  their  life  and  fortune  in  the  sacred 
struggle  for  independence.  "  When  it  ia  considered,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
"  that  this  has  been  effected  by  a  young,  and,  at  first,  not  verr  numeroiM  people,  within  sbcut 
half  a  century,  and  who,  during  the  same  period,  have  provided  such  other  and  ample  means 
to  sustain  their  useflil  systems  of  government,  and  to  build  up  great  and  prosperous  commu- 
nities, we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  illustration  our  country  afimrda  of  the  financial  abilities 
of  firee  institutions.." 
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Tht  rtveou*  of  th«  United  UUtM  is  derived  chiefly  flroni  Cuatome  end  the  tele  of  Publi« 
Lands.  Int«n»l  ttxee  or  exoiae  duiiee  had  boon  iinpuwii  prior  to  IMM,  but  Uiuv  were 
re()«aled  in  that  year;  they  were  revived  in  1813,  but  discontinued  egein  el  tlio  cluie  ut 
tlio  war.  Direct  taxee,  apportioned  amon((  the  Htatea  accordinff  to  thoir  roproiientative 
poiHilatiun,  Iwve  been  aaaeeaed  at  tbur  diDerent  perioiia ;  via.  in  17lta,  a  direct  tax  of  *4i,(MMMNN) 
dollara  on  dweliing-housea,  landa,  and  alaves;  in  1818,  a  ainiilar  tax  of  3,(HX),U0U  dollara 
waa  impoeed ;  in  1815,  a  third  of  6,000,000,  and  in  1810,  a  tburUi  of  8,000,000. 

The  custonte  or  duties  on  imports  and  tonnatfo,  are  the  moet  productive  branch  of  revenue. 
Hut  they  must  of  courao  vary  in  amount  not  only  m  proportion  to  the  whole  value  of  thu  iiiw 
portis  but  also  according  to  tho  greater  or  loaa  rate  of  the  dutioa.  In  1810,  the  receipts  from 
tho  customs  amoiintttd  to  80,300,874  dollars;  tVom  that  period  till  18W0,  thoy  fluctuated  Iw- 
tweet.  18,000,(KH)  aiu,  3(),(H)0,000  dollars ;  and  fl-um  l82r>  to  1834,  they  varied  fVom  'i(MMN),(M)0 
to  3O,()0O,0()O ;  but  Hiac.tr  tho  genoral  reduction  of  dutios  by  tho  tarids  of  183:^  and  18:)3,  thuy 
have  fallen  to  about  half  the  lost  uainud  sum. 

The  second  great  srmrce  of  revenue  is  the  Public  Domain  of  the  United  States.  The 
Public  I/uids  consist  of  tracts  of  teraitorv  ceded  to  the  General  Government  by  tho  several 
States ;  of  the  landa  in  the  territory  ot  Louisiana  purchased  of  France ;  and  of  those  in 
Florida  obtained  by  purchase  fVom  Spain.  Atlor  thus  acquiring  a  claim  to  wild  lands  from 
tite  individual  States,  or  foreign  fnwors,  tho  Indian  title  to  the  soil  is  next  extinguished,  by 
purchasing  it  from  the  native  tribes  by  whom  it  is  respectively  occupied.  The  lands  are 
then  surveyed  on  an  accurate  plan  and  according  to  a  general  oystem;  the  surveys  are 
founded  upon  a  aeries  of  true  meridians,  each  forming  tlie  base  of  a  series  of  surveys  of 
which  the  lines  are  mode  to  correspond,  so  that  tho  whole  country  is  divided  into  townships 
of  six  miles  square.  Each  township  is  subdivided  into  thirty  six  equal  parts,  called  sections, 
containing  each  640  acres,  and  these  are  farther  subdividtd  into  quarter,  half-uuartor,  and 

Suarter-quarter  sections.  The  lands  tlius  surveyi^d  are  offered  for  sale  by  proclaniution  of 
le  President,  and,  by  law,  muat  be  sold  by  public  auction,  tlio  minimum  or  upset  price 
being  one  dollar  and  twenty-flve  cents  an  acre,  ready  money.  One  section  in  eucli  township 
Ut  reserved  for  the  support  of  aohools  in  the  township,  and  all  salt  springs  and  lead  mines 
arc  rcHervcd  from  sale,  unleaa  by  special  order  of  the  President.  The  ininiiiium  or  iipsot 
price  of  the  public  lands  was  at  first  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  one  half  to  bo  paid  within 
thirty  days,  the  residue  in  one  year  atlor  the  sale ;  in  1600,  the  term  of  credit  waa  very 
much  extended,  and  in  1820  the  purchasers  wore  in  debt  to  the  government  more  than 
22,000,000  dollars.  At  that  period  the  present  system  of  cash  payments  was  adopted,  under 
which  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  have  increased  from  1,167,225  dollars  to  6,009,981 
(in  1834),  and  in  1835  even  exceeded  12,000,000.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  West- 
ern States,  the  extensive  introduction  of  steam  vessels  on  the  rivers  and  lak(^8,  and  the  in- 
creased fecilities  of  intercourse  and  transportation  by  rail  roods  and  canals,  have  concurred 
witli  the  extraordinary  high  price  of  cotton  in  producing  tliis  wonderful  result.    The  whole 

Juantity  of  public  lands  sold  is  44,500,000  acres ;  quantity  granted  for  various  purposes, 
6,040,624  acres ;  unsold,  within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories,  at  the  end  of 
1835,  220,000,000  acres;  beyond  those  limiU,  750,000,000;  whole  quantity  surveyed, 
122,900,000:  total  cost  of  the  lands,  58,438,824  dollars;  total  receipts,  64,020,496  dollara. 

1.  CoMt  qf  Purchase  and  Management  of  the  Public  Landt  to  end  q/*  1835. 

Expenditure  for  Indion  Aflhiri f  17,S41,sno 

fuiehaw  of  LouliUna  (with  inlerett) 93,tao,3S3 

;  .         Purchue  of  Florida  (with  iiitoreit) 6,«W,7HD 

,     ,     Farmenti  to  Oooryis l.SiW,000 

'    MinlHippI  Stock  redeemed  at  Treaiury 1,839,373 

BipenieaorLaDdOfleet 3,367,951 

Burveylm 3,M1,11«» 

fire  per  cent,  on  lalet  to  the  new  Btatei  for  public  roadf 780,617 

Total •W,438,8JM 

2.  QuonH/y  qfLand  lurveyed  and  offered  for  $ale ;  quantily  sold ;  amount  paid  by  Pur 
ehatert ;  and  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury,  to  end  of  1835. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoii 

Miuouri 

Alabama 

MiniaippI 

Loui  liana 

Michigan  (neniniula) 

Michigan  (wait  ofliake) . 

Arkanias 

Florida 


Totato 166.8I>7,08» 


amtyMud  oosffid 
hr  Mlt.— Aen*. 


14,703,103 
18,600,447 
91,374,405 
90,3e«,SS0 
90,013.088 
17,33S,aW 

6,430,043 
19,311,310 

4,674,801 
13,801.338 

6.867.1» 


Sold. 


10,603,071 

8,300,830 

4,340,481 

9.048,810 

7,390,030 

5,001,317 

767,413 

3,307,833 

149,733 

668,363 

4(Mana 


44,400,631 


Annul  paMkjr 
Purchian. 


« 10,480,939 

10,810,173 

3,303,487 

4,903,300 

13,017,113 

7,839,087 

1,163,301 

4,073,394 

913,189 

861,816 
Aivr  noo 


»67,830,083 


AnranI  fU  iol* 
TrMmrr. 


9 16,780,177 

0,310,489 

8,333,619 

3,886,324 

10,007,348 

6,837,770 

000,087 

3,810,300 

140,388 

636,649 


•  38,610,533* 


•  !■  adiUtin  M  ^40»,tM  dolUn  la  Mftltata  or  fuUk  Mt,  MMalffI  ul  VitM  IMm  ilock,  a«. 
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at  the  end  of 
itity  surveyed, 
f,496  dollars. 

1886. 


!  paid  by  Ptif 


1,780,177 
1,310,483 
l,3S5,eia 
1,886,384 

1,007,348 
1,837,770 
1900,087 
l,810,S0» 
1 140,388 
1630,649 


1,618,833* 


T«IM'  »>ft 


.-^l*"!,! 
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.  .  Mr    .       .  ■ 

Thfl  Nrenue  Atm  tl\  aoureaa  during  the  yaar  1884,  waa, 

rrmn  Cuitomi §  ia.ai4,0S7 

"      Until 4J)l)7.aui 

"      Ulvl(l*tiila  nn  lUnk  aiMhs ttM.MV 

*'  '       SaliriorHankBlaelu S«i,.1U0 

"      InolilenUI  luias 13»,71M 

Toul 1 11,791,039 

Theae,  with  the  balance  in  the  Traaaury  at  the  beffinning  of  the  year,  amounting  to 
11,70*2,005  dollars,  made  a  toUl  of  33,404,841  dollars.  Tli  expenditure  during  1834,  vvm 
34,601,082  dollars  :— 

Via.  civil  llil,  (bralin  Inltrenun*,  tnil  mlMaUantous 14,404,790 

MillUry  Mrvlcn,  IncliidliiK  iiiriillniiliiiiii,  iirilnanM,  Indlsn  alRiiri,  ptnilons,  ,  ,^ 

•rmlnf  nillitia,  mil  liiti'riial  liiiprdvnniont 10,064.438 

Nival  Mrvica,  liicludlni  gradutl  Inipruvumsnl  of  llM  Navy .1,006,900 

Public  Dabt 6,17U,«M 

Leavlnaa  balanea  In  (ha  Treamry,  January  1st  1838,  of 9B3I9,8M 

Th«  Mtlnialed  revenue  for  IKUwaa 9e,43>',HHl 

Maklni,  with  the  above  balance,  a  total  of 937 ,.'93,730 

Eetlmaled  aipendlture  of  that  year 10,970,141 

Leaviii|sbslanea(January  1,1836)  of 918,047,106 

The  following  statement  exhibita  some  of  the  principal  itema  of  annual  i  lenditure.  -  The 
sums  are  for  the  year  1833. 


3.  Foreign  Intereourea 

4.  Mllllary  KatablUbment . 

PriMipat  Itnu, 
Army 


.d  U,I8> 


p  9  4X1.403 


l.civn 91,MI,?W 

Prineipat  Ittmt. 

1.4t|r«latura 9  480,074 

Exifcutlve  DepartmenU     05H,II<IH 

Judiciary 338,758 

f.  MlMellaneoui .93,108,003 

Priiuipal  ftmu. 

UkIiI  lluuMi 9  313,030 

Buildini  Ciietom  Houiea 
and  WarehouMti SW,4I9 

nmlae  Refunded 701,7)10 

Roidi llH,'.mi 

Burvnyi 1311,000 

Survey  of  (^nait 18,313 

Claiini  of  Virginia 880,370 

4  Statement  of  the  Receipte  qfthe  United  Statet,from  the  4lh  (if  Marc  n,  1789,  to  (Ae  31«l 

December,  1832. 


Knvoliitionary  Pcniirin'    ,    -  IH4 
Arindriite  anil  AmanaU  .   ^^,:;  ifll 

Fiirtirtcatjiin* (Ml    ho  ,( 

llrflnkwalvre,  Piiiri,  &.C      436,761  :'■ 

Iinuriiving  Riven,  fcc.  .■   940,000 

Mlhtary  Academy 117,166 

Roade 03S,48fl 

Indian  Afniir*  1,019,081 

3.  Naval  EetablUliinent 93,001,334 

0.  Public  Debt 1,S43A«3 


DWMind  >iid 

Ttm, 

nni 

I7M 
I7U 

CMtaM. 

iDtirml 

BlVMIM. 

Dtnct 

TUH. 

rwtM<. 

Publle 
LuiU. 

tMUlfeTlM- 

iury  Nota.  tc. 

■UnofUwk 

Btnckaod 
H.WUI. 

v:.r-iu.» 

out. 

IO,9IO,085  78 

8,740,768  7T 
5,720,684  28 

4jm,4m  oe 

3,443,070  85 
4.2-.5,3fl<)  sa 

r8',94'2  91 
337,701  70 

.      .      . 

.    .    . 

.     .     . 

9,791,112  S« 
5  070,806  46 
1,007,701  14 

8.691100 

38,500  no 

19,440  10 
9,918  65 
10,300  87 

. 

11,020  51 

.     .     . 

I71M 

4,801,064  28 

274,0»9  82 

• 

20,478  49 

. 

4.60V,  196  78 

90:1.471  00 

23,7W48 

10,041,101  68 

IWi 

5,588.461  28 

337,755  36 

• 

22,4(10  00 

. 

3,1"   ,'8  20 

160,000  00 

6,1117  07 

0,4 19,809  79 

I7M 

g,a«7,«in  oi 

475,288  60 

• 

li,^m  84 

4  898  13 

3^      ^■  ■:■      1,240,0110  00 

18,506  14 

8,740,319  86 

ITOT 

7,M9,li40  65 

575,491  45 

. 

64,'00  00 

83,510  60 

:p  ■    •.   •         3«i,220  00 

30,379  2(1 

l',758,9rn  40 

I7M 

7,108,081  98 

644,357  95 

. 

3U,.5OO0O 

11,983  11 

t'     ',*     . ' 

79,920  00 

18,082  81 

8,209,070  07 

I7M 

8,810,449  31 

779,136  44 

. 

41,000  CO 

.      •      • 

5,07.,lH..  O 

71.040  00 

4.5,187  56 

12,69l,49«  H 

1800 

ifim,Wt  73 

809,306  53 

734,223  97 

78.000  00 

443  75 

1,602.435  04 

71,040  m 

74,719  10 

12,451,184  14 

■not 

10,7.50,778  B» 

1,048,0.13  43 

634,343  38 

79,800  00 

187.716  06 

10,125  00 

88,800  00 

268,149  15 

12,945,498  98 

leoi 

12,438,235  74 

« 1,898  89 

906,565  44 

35,000  00 

18V,e2-  02 

5,597  36 

1,327,570  00 

177,908  88 

19,001,391  81 

IMS 

10,497,417  61 

915,179  69 

71,879  90 

16,427  26 

185,675  69 

115,518  18 

11,094,087  89 

1804 

11,098,985  33 

50,9(1  29 

50,198  44 

!6,.500  1 0 

487,526  79            9,531  64 

. 

112,575  59 

ll,n%840  08 

itns 

12.998,4(7  04 

21,747  15 

t\f»  91 

21,342  50 

540,103  l>;         198,814  94 

. 

19.099  80 

18,889,908  14 

1«0« 

14,687,898  17 

■0,101  45 

55,763  86 

41,117  67 

765,245  7  J 

48,1*7  71 

■      . 

10,004  19 

15,808,888  78 

1(07 

15,815,521  81 

I3,(»l  40 

34,732  98 

3,814  73 

466,ier.  97 

. 

•      •      ■ 

84,936  88 

18^,019  28 

IMM 

16,983.550  58 

8,910  78 

19,159  21 

. 

6)7, WW  06 

1,839  18 

■      . 

21,(02  38 

17,082,544  OB 

IHM 

7,9^6,010  58 

4,014  39 

7,517  31 

. 

41^,252  33 

. 

. 

93,838  61 

7,778,478  11 

IHIO 

8,5KV109  31 

7,4.10  63 

12,448  68 

. 

696,548  HI 

9,759,999  95 

84,478  84 

I2,144J06  53 

1811 

I3,313,2J2  73 

1.295  •)  > 

7,666  m 

87  70 

1,040,237  53 

8.309  06 

. 

60,068  59 

14,431,1138  14 

1811 

8,1)58,777  53 

4,900  06 

859  92 

85,039  70 

710,427  78 

12  887,900  00 

• 

41,12]  47 

12,699,092  79 

llilS 

13.2i4,623  25 

4,755  04 

3,«)5  59 

S.5,000  00 

8a-|,ro5  14 

26.184,435  OO 

. 

130,571  00 

40,524,N4  98 

1814 

5,998,772  08 

1,662,964  82 

9,219,497  38 

45,000  00 

1,135,971  09 

23,377,911  79 

110,399  81 

84,55«,a88  98 

n\s 

7,282,942  22 

4,978,059  07 

2,162,673  41 

135,000  10 

1,287,9.59  28 

35,264,320  78 

. 

190,282  74 

60,861,937  80 

1818 

36,308,874  8H 

5,194,708  31 

4,25.1,63.5  09 

UK^'•^  74 

1,717,985  09 

9,494.438  18 

• 

I93.W4  81 

57,171,421  81 

1817 

28.988,348  49 

8,l»rfl,IOO  77 

1,834,187  01 

29,371  91 

1,901,226  06 

734»2  58 

ias,«3e90 

80,389  17 

33,833592  33 

1818 

17,178,385  00 

955,279  20 

264,333  36 

20,070  00 

2.eo6,.564  77 

8,785  89 

625,000  00 

87AI7  71 

91,699,998  89 

ISIfl 

20,283.liO8  76 

229,593  63 

83,650  78 

71  32 

3,274,422  78 

9,291  00 

665.000  00 

57,097  10 

24.605,885  87 

I<a0     IS.O0V6I2  IS 

106,260  53 

31,5««82 

6,465  95 

1,83.5,871  61 

9,0M,9MI9 

1,000,000  00 

54,879  49 

90.881,493  88 

1891  ;  13,004  447  li 

69,0i7  63 

99.349  06 

616  91 

1,212,986  46 

5,000,334  00 

1M,000  00 

152,072  59 

l9,M8,70li  71 

1821     17,589,761  64 

87,855  71 

90.961  98 

802  04 

1,803,581  54 
9i6^iS3  10 

997.501^  00 

452,355  15 

90,«,497  «4 

lias  1  19,088,131  44 

34,942  17 

10,337  71 

110  80 

• 

S.50,000  JO 

141,019  IS 

90;540,IMM 

1824  [  I7,in8,32<  71 

34.663  37 

6  901  90 

. 

984,418  15  ;    5,000,000  00 

3(0,000  00 

127.600  80 

24J8I,]12  79 

182;  1  )0.n»e,7l3  45 

95,771  35 

9,330  85 

489  98 

1,218.090  56 

5,000,000  00 

367.500  00 

129,989  25 

96,840,858  02 

18.A 

29,341,331  77 

21,589  93 

6,638  78 

300  14 

1,393,789  09 

4(U500  00 

H.»»M 

25,<80.434  21 

1827 

19,712,983  99 

19,889  68 

9,AM  90 

101  00 

1,495,845  26 

420,000  00 

\fl\hfil\  88 

19,M8,863(i8 

1828 

23,20\593  84 

17,451  54 

9,218  81 

20  15 

l,018;)08  75 

455,00000 

65,106  34 

24.763,619  99 

1829 

22,681,985  91 

14,509  74 

ll,33»0S 

86  80 

1,517,175  13 

490/100  00 

112,561  95 

24.827.897  38 

18.10 

2I.»21,99I  as 

19,160  81 

16.980  59 

55  13 

2J19J58I4 

4sosooon 

M.i«  6« 

14,844.118  51 

IMI 

U.^'.M:  77 

ifiSa  51 

10,506  Ol 

561  02 

3,910,815  48 

490.00000 

983,983  09 

28,996.880  89 

1831 

28,485,2S7  14 

11,630  65 

6,791  13 

244  95 

2,023  981  09 

659,000  00 

9t,>78ie 

9I,86»,981  18 

a'sM,M9,0«7  M 

29,9aS280  81 

19,736,888  60 

1,091,293  61 

40,627,290  99 

198,181,578  97 

ll/)62,908  30  |8,498,8H  SS 

844,982,918  a 

37* 
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PartUI 


A  Statement  qfthe  Expenditurei  of  the  United  States,  from  the  ith  of  March,  1789, 

to  the  31«t  December,  1832. 


"I 


1791 

1792 

17119 

I7M 

|-»» 

1790 

ITSl 

1798 

1799 

IliOU 

1801 

1802 

IKH 

leM 

1806 

Ih0« 

1807 

1808 

IS 

1810 

leii 

1812 
1813 
1814 
1819 
1818 
1817 
1818 
1819 


CMIM. 


767,I[M  46 
380,917  Ml 
398,241  08 
410,9411  >-8 
361,633  36 
447,139  05 
4!i3,233  70 
904,605  17 
902,905  76 
748,6il8  49 
949,288  31 
696,981  II 
926,983  12 
624.799  63 
985,849  76 
684,23093 
655,524  65 
691,167  80 
712.469  13 
703,994  03 
644,46727 
826,271  l>j 
780.946  45 
927,<i24  23 
852,247  16 
1,208,129  77 
994,596  17 
I. '.09, 5,59  79 
I,l42,'8a4l 
1820    1,248.310  a'> 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1829 
18i6 
1827 
1828 
1»!9 
1830 
1831 
1832 


1,112.292  64 
1,158,1315' 
I,09N,9I169 
1,338,266  24 
t,330;747  24 
1,256,749  48 
1,228,14104 
1,459,490  58 
1327,06936 
1,579.724  64 
1,373.755  99 
1,800,797  74 


Fonlri 
Interooune. 


14,733  33 

78,766  67 
89,500  00 
146,403  61 
912,0119  12 
184,89964 
669.788  94 

497.428  74 
871,374  II 
393,288  18 
2S5.676  73 
950.W2&93 

1,110.834  77 

l.lti8,6;'.6  57 

2,708,028  77 

1,760,421  30 

577,t26  34 

304,!l«2  83 

166.306  04 

1,1,367  48 

264.904  47 

347,703  29 

209,041  01 

177,179  97 

290,892  04 

364,C2n  40 

281,994  97 

420.429  90 
284,113  94 
253.370  at 
207,110  75 
164,879  91 
292,118  56 

5,140,099  83 
371,068  25 
232,719  08 
699,211  87 

1,001.193  68 
i07,763  85 
294.067  27 
298.  V54  00 
329,181  07 


MiMlIU- 


Mllitan  Ser 
TiCM,  Tortia 
CAliont,  kc 


Military  EtlabUthmtnt. 


R«volutioDa* 
ry  Fenikioi. 


311,933  83 

194,972  32 

24,709  46 

118,248  30 

92,718  90 

190,476  14 

103,880  82 

1411,004  19 

17.5,11181 

193.63699 

:<«,M)3  4I 

315,0^  36 

205.217  >7 

379,558  23 

384,720  19 

445,485  IS 

464,546  52 

427,121  98 

337,032  6^ 

315,783  47| 

437,919  66 

609,1 13  37 

738,9)9  19 

1,103,42.5  60 

1,753.731  2; 

I,4I6.&93  00 

2.242.384  62 

'2,305,M9  82 

1,640.917  06 

1,090,341  85 

003,718  15 

644,983  19 

671,063  78 

678,942  74 

1,040.131  40 

1,110,713  23 

826,123  67 

1,219,368  40 

I, •■63,679  66 

1,363,624  13 

1,392,336  11 

2,431,202  "■ 


632,804  03 
1,100,702  09 
1,130,249  08 
2,639,097  90 
2,480,910  13 
1,960,263  S4 
1,339,402  66 
2,009,922  30 
2,466,946  98 
2,680,t.78  77 
1,679,944  08 
1,179,148  23 
822,a55  M 
876,  !23  93 
712,781  28 
1,224^159  38 
1.288,689  91 

2.900.834  40 
3,335,772  17 
2,294,323  94 
2,032,K2tt  19 

! '.817.798  24 
19,632,013  02 
20,350,M6  86 
14,794,294  22 
16.012,096 ,'« 
8.004,236  53 
9,622,715  10 
6.906,300  37 
2.630,392  31 
4,461,291  78 
3,111  0.SI  48 
3.096.924  43 
3,340.939  H3 
3,659.914  18 
4,943,194  37 
3,»38,S77  88 
4,145,544  56 
4,724,291  07 
4,767.128  88 

4.841.835  53 
9,446,034  88 


OthtrFoi- 

■iou. 


300,000  00 
1,847,900  85 
2,768,440  00 

1,652,590  94 

1,449,097  04 

1,267,600  41 

1,308,810.37 

1,304,194  ^2 

796,012  £2 

723,134  «l 

764.49231! 

1,067,947  33 

1.00I.1'38  98 

1,067,12168 


IndUn  De. 
pulment. 


179.813  88 
109,243  16 
80,087  81 
81,389  24 
68,073  22 
100,843  71 
92,258  97 
104  849  33 
99,444  03 
64,130  73 
73,933  37 
86,/.40  39 
62,902  10 
80,002  80 
81,854  69 
81,875.53 
70,900  00 
82,57604 
87,833  94 
83.744  16 
7.5,043  S8 
91,402  10 
86,989  91 
90, 1 M  36 
69,696  06 
188,804  15 
297,374  43 
590,719  90 
968,039  00 
441,9.16  31 
242.817  '23 
305.608  46 
331,491  48 
231,72618 

'251,399  01 
180,126  34 
I27.43S  77 
185.102  09 
293.349  98 
168.726  16 
127,300  82 


•37,168,047  31  24,143,982  33  32,194,703  11  100,638,643  21  17,298,282  K  6,710,307  23|  13,413,188  16  1 12,703,903  23  408,090,204  08,842,230,890  83 


Ninl  1Mb- 
liihmCDt. 


27,000  00 
13,648  85 
i7.2l<2  83 
13,042  46 
23,476  68 
113,963  98 

m,Ke  33 

16,470  09 
80,302  19 
3122 
9,000  00 
94,000  00 
60,000  00 
116,500  00 
196,500  00 
834,200  00 
209,429  00 
213,976  00 
337,906  84 
177,629  00 
191,879  CO 
277,845  CO 
167.338  28 
167,394  86 
630,750  00 
274,612  16 
319,403  71 
605,704  27 
463,18139 
313,730  01 
477,003  44 
675,007  41 
380,781  82 
429.989  90 
724,10644 
743,447  83 
760.624  88 
7O;i,0S4  24 
676.244  74 
622.262  47 
930,738  04 
1,398,419  75 


670  00 
5302 

61,408  97 
410,962  03 
274,794  04 
382,63189 
1,381.347  76 
2,838.081  84 
3,448.716  03 
2,111.424  00 
915,561  87 
1,216,230  53 
1,188,832  73 
1,597,500  00 
1,649,641  44 
1,722,064  4' 
1,884,067  80 
8,427,758  tO 
1,664,24420 
1,965,566  99 
3,959,365  15 
8,446,600  10 
7.311,290  60 
8,660.000  2,5 
3.908,278  30 
3.3I4.50S  49 
2.9,'>3,fcl'5  00 
3,1-47,640  42 
4.387.990  00 
3,319,243  06 
8,224,458  98 
2,.503,7&5  83 
2,904..58l  56 
3,049.083  86 
4,21^,902  45 
4,'263.877  45 
3,918,786  44 
3.308,745  47 
3.239.42!'  63 
3.R3ti.l83  07 
3.966,370  29 


Public  Debt 


Total  Elpes- 
ditura. 


^28^,949  90 
7,263,666  99 
5,619,905  29 
6,801,678  09 
6,084.411  61 
5,833,846  44 
9,782,421  82 
3.990,284  14 
4,696,876  78 
4,578,369  95 
7,29l,:0',  04 
9,539,004  76 
7,^36,1,'i9  43 
8,171,7t7  43 
7,36».>i'9  79] 
8.9^9,?M6|1 
6,307.720  10 
10,21)0.243  36 
6,462,634  16 
8,008,904  46 
8,009.2<'<  05 
4,449,C, 
11.108,12144 
7.900,543  94 
12,(>28,»'22  361 
24,871,062  93 
25,4^036  12' 
21,'2!*.201  62 
7.70O,0'28  29 
8,628,494  2H 
8.367.093  62 
-  848,949  12 
5,.530.016  4l 
16,568,393  76 
12,099,344  78 
11,041.0-2  19 
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24,585,281  55 
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The  War  Department  was  created  in  1789 ;  to  this  department  belong  the  direction  and 
government  of  the  army ;  the  erection  of  fortifications ;  the  execution  of  topographical  sur- 
veys ;  ana  the  direction  of  Indian  Affairs.  Attached  to  it  are  a  Requisition  Bureau,  a  Bounty 
Land  Bureau,  a  Pension  office,  an  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  Engineer  office,  a  Topographi« 
cal  office,  an  Ordnance  office,  &c.  The  army  is  under  the  command  of  the  Mojor  General, 
who  is  styled  the  General-in-chief.  The  Western  Department  of  the  army  comprises  all 
the  country  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Florida  to  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  including  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  the  Eastern  Department 
comprises  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  Economy  and  political  jealousy  have  combined  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  the  army  exceedingly  low ;  it  consists  at  present  of  two  regi- 
ments of  ''ragoons,  four  regiments  of  artillery,  and  seven  of  infantry,  making,  with  the 
corpe  of  Engineers,  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  the  Ordnance  Department,  an  aggre- 
gate of  aboat  7,600  men,  including  one  Major  General,  three  Brigadiers  General,  nineteen 
Colonels,  fifteen  Lieutenant  Colonels,  twenty-eight  Majors,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  Cap- 
tains. The  appropriation  for  the  army  for  the  year  1836,  was  3,780,983  dollars  .  of  which 
988,317  was  for  pay  of  the  army;  315,118  for  subsistence  of  officers;  495,500  for  subsist- 
ence of  army;  330,000  for  armories ;  332,000  for  Quartermaster's  Department ;  200,000  tor 
arming  fortifications;  231,.5()0  for  arsenals,  &c.  The  defence  of  the  country  ip  however, 
mainly  confided  to  the  militia,  which  in  point  of  numbers  is  sufficiently  formidable,  amount- 
ing nominally  to  upwards  of  1,300,000  men.  But  this  vast  body  is  extremely  deficient  in 
discipline  and  subordination,  and  even  imperfectly  armed  and  organized. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created  in  1798,  and  there  is  a  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners,  established  in  1815,  attached  to  the  Department.  The  navy,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  acquired  great  reputation  during  the  three  years'  war,  when  the  American  ships 
successfully  encountered  those  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Much  has  since  been  done 
both  in  enlarging  the  number  of  vessels,  and  extending  and  constructing  suitable  dock- 
yards ;  but  the  naval  force  is  not  considered  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  It 
consists  of  eleven  ships  of  the  lino,  of  whicii  five  are  on  the  stocks,  seventeen  frigates, 
including  six  on  the  stocks,  fifteen  sloops  of  war,  and  eight  smaller  vessels;  beside  which 
there  are  on  hand  at  the  different  yards  live-oak  frames  for  four  ships  of  the  line,  eight  fri- 
gates, and  six  sloops  of  war,  and  on  the  stocks  one  steam-frigate.  The  naval  appropriation 
for  the  year  1838  was  6,375,154  dollars,  including  2,318,017  for  pay,  1,065,000  fo'/epairs 
of  vessels,  782,000  for  subsistence,  798,125  for  improvement  and  repair  of  yard-,  438,749 
for  the  marines,  and  300,000  for  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  There  are 
seven  Navy- Yards  belonging  to  the  United  States,  viz:  at  Portsmouth;  at  Ci>-rIestown,  in 
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Boston  Harbour;  at  Brooklyn,  en  Wallabout  Bay,  opposite  New  York;  at  Philadelphia;  at 
Washington;  at  Gospurt,  opposite  Norfolk,  Virginia;  and  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  There 
are  graving  or  dry-docks  at  Charleatown  and  Gosport,  and  a  third  is  constructing  at 
Brooklyn. 

The  General  Post  Office  ia  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Postmaster  General,  who  has 
the  appointment  of  the  postmauters  tliroughout  the  country,  and  the  power  of  making  con- 
tracts tor  carrying  the  mail.  The  post  routes  cover  an  extent  of  112,774  miles,  on  which 
tlie  mails  are  carried  25,809,486  miles  a  year.  The  number  of  potit-otiices  is  10,770 ;  the 
revenue  of  the  department  for  the  year  1635  was  2,993,556  dollars;  the  expenditure, 
2,757,350. 

I'iie  Office  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in  17')2,  and 
in  1::^  an  act  was  passed  for  establishing  a  branch  in  New  Orleans  for  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  branches  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  for  the  coin- 
age of  gold ;  the  general  direction  being  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia.  The  coinage  is  executed  by  machines  propelled  by  steam-power ;  the  value 
of  the  coinage  during  the  year  1835  was  5,668,667  dollars,  comprising  2,166,175  dollars  in 
gold  coins,  3,444,003  in  silver,  and  39,469  in  copper,  mfiidng  15,996,iM2  pieces  of  coin. 

Each  of  the  twenty-six  States  of  the  great  American  confederacy  has  its  local  govern- 
ment, organised  by  the  people  of  the  State  with  such  powers  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit,  subject,  however,  to  certain  limitations  made  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  thus  no  State  can  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance,  impose  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  coin  money,  engage  in  war,  or  enter 
into  any  Agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power ;  the  United 
States  also  guaranty  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government  and  prohibit  the  States 
from  granting  any  title  of  nobility.  All  the  State  governments  are  in  fact  representative 
democracies,  having  an  elective  executive  and  legislature,  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  for  a  short  term  of  service ;  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  is  styled  the 
Governor,  and  the  legislative  houses,  styled  General  Assembly,  General  Court,  or  Legisla- 
ture, consist  of  a  Senate  or  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  or  Representa- 
tives. Suffrage  is  virtually  universal ;  blacks,  however,  are  not  admitted  to  vote  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  in  some  a  small  property  qualification  is  required.  The  judiciary  of  each 
State  is  most  generally  appointed  by  the  executive  or  the  legislature  during  good  behaviour, 
but  in  some  States,  is  elected  annually  or  for  a  short  term  by  the  legislature  or  the  people. 

The  State  governments  manage  the  local  and  domestic  aflairs  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy ;  they  enact  the  laws  which  regulate  the  oocial  and  domestic  relations  of  indivi- 
duals; organize,  discipline,  and  command  the  militia;  establish  municipal  institutions ;  char- 
ter banking,  trading,  manufacturing,  religious,  charitable,  and  scientific  Companies  and 
Societies ;  construct  or  authorize  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals ;  institute  schools  and 
colleges  fbr  the  public  education ;  and  in  general  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  social  order  and  the  public  tranquillity.  Th»  common  law  of  England  is  the 
ground-work  of  the  law  in  tiie  United  States ;  but  its  details  and  principles  are  more  or  less 
modified  by  statutory  provisions  of  the  respective  States.  In  Louisiana  the  civil  law  pre- 
vails. A  small  revenue  is  raised  in  eacli  State  adequate  to  the  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  direct  taxes,  or  excise  and  license  duties. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  United  States  have  already  made  an  astonishing  progress  in  industry  and  wealth, 
but  the  present  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  future  greatness  to  which  their  vast 
and  unparalleled  resources  must  carry  them.  An  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  free  popu- 
lation, possessing  the  useful  arts  of  the  most  improved  society,  with  an  extent  of  fertile 
territory  unequalled  in  the  Old  World,  and  penetrated  throughout  by  such  immense  lines 
of  navigable  communication,  cannot  fail,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  leave  every  other  na- 
tion beiiind  them.  Agriculture  has  ever  been  the  staple  pursuit  of  the  North  Americans, 
and  agricultural  products  have  always  constituted  tiie  chief  articles  of  export  from  this 
country.  The  great  cheapness  and  extraordinary  fertility  of  land,  and  the  facility  of  cx- 
clianging  these  products  for  articies  of  use  or  luxury,  manufactured  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Old  World,  conspire  to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  eminently  an  agricultural 
population.  The  first  exports  of  the  colonies  were  the  products  of  the  unbounded  forest, 
which  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  covered  both  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  has 
even  yet  been  slightly  encroached  on ;  furs,  lumber,  pitch  and  tar,  pot  and  pearl-ashes, 
with  some  cattle  and  provisions,  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  trade  from  the  northern 
provinces  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  but  rice  and  tobacco  were  already  important 
Items  of  exportation  from  the  southern  colonies.  At  a  later  period  wheat  became  the  great 
etupie  of  tiie  middle  and  western  States,  and  cotton  of  the  more  tropical  sections  of  the 
country ;  flax  and  hemp  thrive  oarticularly  in  the  rich  soil  of  Kentucky.  Maize,  an  indi- 
genous American  grain,  being  suited  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  is  so  univer- 
aaliy  cultivaved  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  corn  as  a  distinctive  appellation.    Oats  for 
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horses'  food,  and  rye  for  distillation  are  the  prevalent  kinds  of  grain  in  the  northern  States, 
while  in  the  extreme  south  the  BUgar«ane  is  found  to  flourish,  and  supplies  about  one-half 
of  the  home  consumption  of  sugar.  Wine,  silk,  hops,  and  beet  foi'  sugar  are  articles  of 
prospective  culture,  regarding  the  value  of  which  sanguine  expectations  are  entertained. 

Cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  United  States,  is  raised  in  small  quantities  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  but  is  chiefly  produced  to  the  south  of  those  States.  The  American  cotton  is  the 
produce  of  the  herbaceous  or  annual  cotton  plant,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  the  sea-island  or  long- 
Rtaple,  and  the  upland  or  short-staple ;  the  former,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality,  is  grown 
only  along  the  sea-coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Cotton  was  first  sown  in  the 
United  States  in  about  1787,  and  was  first  exported  in  small  packages  called  pockets  in 
1790;  in  18U0,  about  35,000,000  lbs.  were  raised;  in  1810,  85,000,000  lbs. ;  in  18'20, 
160,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1830,  3.50,000,000  lbs. ;  and  at  present  (1^36)  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  ia  about  460,000,000  lbs. ;  of  which  386,000,000  lbs.  are  exported ;  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  crop  at  present  prices  is  about  80,000,000  dollars ;  of  the  exports  63,000,000 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  good  lands  yield  on  an  average,  from  250  to  800  lbs.  of  clean 
cotton  per  acre,  and  inferior  lands  from  125  to  150  lbs.,  and  that  the  capital  invested  in  its 
cultivation  is  nearly  800,000,000  dollars.  Of  late  a  valuable  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the 
seeds.  A  new  species  of  cotton,  called  Nankin  cotton,  of  a  rich  yellowish  colour  and  fine 
quality,  is  also  beginning  to  be  cultivated. 

Tobacco,  an  indigenous  American  plant,  has  been  the  staple  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
from  their  first  settlement,  and  it  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  other 
States.  The  tobacco  of  the  United  States  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  most  other  conn- 
tries,  and  beside  the  large  quantity  made  into  snuff,  cigars,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  there 
is  an  annual  exportation  of  between  80,000  and  00,(X)0  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco,  of  the 
value  of  about  6,000,000  dollars. 

The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  success  in  Louisiana,  where  there  are  several  varieties 
reared,  as  the  Creole,  the  Otaheite,  and  the  ribband ;  the  ribband  cane  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  hardy,  and  least  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frost  The  cane  does  not  produce  seed 
anywhere  in  Louisiana,  but  it  blooms  on  the  sea-coast  The  annual  crop  is  about  100,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  v-jth  63,000  hogsheads  of  molasses. 

Rice  was  first  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  in  1694,  since  which  its  culture  has  been  so 
successful  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  home  consumption,  it  affords  an  annual  surplus 
of  from  130,000  to  150,000  tierces,  of  the  value  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  for 
exportation.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  grain,  sheep,  and  cattle 
reared  m  the  United  States,  but  we  shall  give  below  the  amount  which  they  contribute  to 
the  exports  of  the  country.  We  may  add  that  indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  bui.  since  the  introductic-i  nf  cotton  the  culture  of  it  has 
almost  entirely  ceased. 

Manufactures  of  a  high  class  are  not  suited  to  a  country  in  an  early  stage,  which  finds  it, 
in  general,  more  advantageous  to  purchase  with  its  raw  produce  the  fabrics  of  richer  and 
more  populous  nations.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  fertile  land  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  their  connexion  with  the  greatest  manufacturing  people  that  has 
ever  existed,  we  find  the  English  Board  of  Trade  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  com- 
plaining, "that  certain  trades  carrie4  on  and  manufactures  set  up  there,  are  detrimental  to 
the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  These  manufactures  appear, 
however,  to  have  consisted  merely  of  some  woollen  and  linen  clothing  made  in  farr'lies  for 
domestic  use,  bagging,  paper,  iron  castings  and  nails,  hats,  and  ships  for  their  French  and 
Spanish  neighbours,  as  well  as  for  the  home  supply,  with  some  distilled  spirits  and  retined 
sugar.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  to  discourage  any  attempts  of  thp  colo- 
nists to  supply  themselves  with  manufactured  goods  of  any  sort,  and  an  eminent  British 
statesman  only  (pressed  the  general  spirit  of  that  policy,  when  he  afllrmed  that  "the  only 
use  of  American  colonies  is  the  monopoly  of  their  consumption  and  the  carriage  of  tlieir 
produce."  Acts  of  parliament  were  accordingly  passed  (1732)  restraining  the  numbor  of 
apprentices  taken  by  any  hat-maker  to  two,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats  from 
any  colony ;  and  (1750)  declaring  any  slitting  or  rolling-mill  in  the  colonies  a  common  nui- 
sance, to  be  abated  by  the  respective  governors.  It  was  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  wher 
Lord  Chatham  declared  in  parliament,  that  "the  Nortli  American  colonists  had  no  risrlit  to 
make  even  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe."  During  the  war  of  the  revolution  some  manufnctiires 
sprung  up  in  the  States,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  provision  was  imme- 
diately made  for  the  support  of  the  trades,  handicrafts,  and  manufactures  of  the  country  by 
protecting  duties,  which  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  Favored  by  such  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  producing  so  great  a  diversity  and  abundance  of  the  raw 
materials ;  furnished  with  a  cheap  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  moving  power  in  their  tor- 
rents and  rivers ;  already,  in  some  branches  of  industry,  possessed  of  the  best  machinery  in 
the  world;  and  daily  making  improvements  which  are  even  introduced,  as  far  as  the  preju- 
dices of  the  operatives  will  permit,  into  the  manufactories  of  Europe,  the  United  States  will 
surely  be  able  to  cope  with  the  manufacturing  industry  of  any  other  people.    At  present, 
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however,  but  a  small  proporticn  of  the  labour  of  the  country  is  applied  to  this  oranch  of  iu- 
duHtry,  and  but  few  of  the  finer  fabrics  are  produced. 

The  ann'ial  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (Gallatin),  from  imperfect  returns,  to  exceed  120,000,000  dollars,  in  IBIO,  and 
by  returns  of  the  marshals  in  the  following  year  it  appeared  that  824,008  looms  produced 
upwards  of  75,000,000  yards  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  cloths,  mostly  made  in  families. 
Oilier  returns  gave  for  the  value  cf  manufactures  of  iron,  14,364,526  dollars;  of  distilled 
and  fermented  liquors,  16,528,207;  of  wood,  6,554,708;  of  hides  and  skins,  17,935,477;  of 
huts,  4,32r^,744 ;  of  cordage,  4,243,168.  Mr.  Pitkin  estiinat-js  the  aggregate  value  cf  ma- 
nufactures in  1835,  to  be  from  325,000,000  to  350,000,000  dollars,  and  observes  that  the 
amount  of  foreign  articles  consumed  in  the  country,  exclusive  of  tea,  wine,  coffee,  and 
spices,  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  this  sum. 

The  first  cotton-mill  in  the  United  States  was  built  at  Providence,  in  1790,  and  power- 
looms  were  introduced  at  Waltham,  in  1815 ;  in  1835,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
spindles  was  about  1,700,000;  of  looms,  48,000;  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  mills, 
85  to  90  million  pounds;  value  of  their  products  50,(K)0,000  dollars.  The  American  cotton 
stuffs  are  more  substantial  and  durable  than  the  English,  and  they  are  preferred  in  the 
foreign  markets  to  which  they  have  been  carried.  They  include  sheetings  and  shirtings, 
printed  calicoes,  jeans,  carpeting,  sail-cloth,  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  has  been  carried  on  in  families  for  domestic  use  from  an 
early  period  of  the  colonisation  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  large  establish- 
ments have  been  erected  for  this  purpose,  some  of  which  are  supplied  with  the  most  im- 
proved machinery  in  the  world.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
puted, or  rather  conjectured,  at  20,000,000,  probably  yielding  not  less  than  50,000,000  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  from  four  to  five  million  pounds  are  imported.  The  total  value  of  the  woollen 
manuftcture  is  estimated  by  Pitkin  at  from  65,000,000  to  70,000,000  dollars,  and  it  cannot 
.  be  less  than  that  amount.  Among  the  products  are  broadcloths,  cassimeres,  satinets,  flan- 
nels, blankets,  carpeti.g,  &c.  Five  hundred  looms  produce  yearly  upwards  of  1,000,000 
yards  of  ingrained,  Venetian,  and  Brussels  carpeting. 

The  leather  manufactures,  including  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  trunks,  &c.,  are  an  important 
brancli  of  industry,  and  foreign  hides  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  2,000,0()0  dollars  are  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  Not  only  the  home  consumption  of  these  articles  is  supplied,  but 
tliere  is  an  excess  for  exportation.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  45,00(>,tK)0 
dollars,  and  that  of  hats  and  caps  of  wool,  fur,  and  leather,  including  nearly  1,(K)0,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  straw  bonnets,  and  palm-leaf  hats,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  15,000,000  dollars 
a  year. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities,  although  the  general  u^e  of 
cotton  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  linen  as  an  article  of  clothing.  In  1810, 23,503,590 
yards  of  linen  were  made  in  families,  and  it  is  still  made  in  that  way  only.  About  4,500,000 
yards  of  cotton-bagging  are  manufactured  annually,  and  the  yearly  value  of  cables  and 
cordage,  to  the  spinning  of  which  very  ingenious  machinery  has  been  applied  in  some 
places,  is  estimated  at  '1,000,000  dollars.     Some  sail-cloth  is  also  made. 

The  annual  value  of  manufactured  tobacco  is  about  2,000,000  dollars,  of  refined  sugar 
about  the  same  amount,  of  soap  and  candles  nearly  12,000,000.  Large  quantities  of  spirits 
have  been  distilled  from  grain,  fruits,  and  molasses,  chiefly  from  the  first  and  last.  In  1810 
the  returns  of  the  marshals  give  above  20,000,000  gallons  distilled  from  rye  and  maize,  and 
upwards  of  5,000,000  from  molasses,  and  although  it  is  stated  that  in  1835  4,000  distilleries 
had  been  stopped  by  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  vast  quantities  of  these  poi- 
sonous liquors  are  still  prepared. 

Glass  and  paper  were  early  objects  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  colonies.  The  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  glass  furnaces  was  estimated  by  the  Now  York  convention  of  the 
friends  of  domestic  industry  to  amount,  in  1631,  to  3,0()0,000  dollars,  but  it  is  now  much 
larger.  Pitkin  estimates  that  the  paper  annually  made  in  the  United  States  must  be  of  the 
value  of  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,0(X''  JoUars,  which,  considering  the  great  consumption  of 
the  country  and  the  small  amount  imported,  would  rather  appear  to  be  below  than  above  the 
truth.  From  the  report  of  the  New  York  convention  it  appears  that  there  were  in  1831, 
thirty  chemical  establishments  in  the  United  States,  producing  chemical  articles  used  in  the 
arts,  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  among  tliese  articles  are  copperas,  Glauber, 
Rochelle,  and  Epsom  salts,  tartaric  acid,  chrome  yellow,  &c.  The  annual  value  of  the 
cabinet-ware  was  estimated  by  the  same  body  at  10,000,000  dollars,  and  a  surplus  is  pro- 
duced for  exportation.  Horn,  wo<xt  '.*ory,  and  shell  combs  are  made  of  the  value  of  about 
800,000,  and  buttons  to  about  the  same  amount.     Both  articles  are  exported. 

The  United  States  are  richly  supplied  with  vainnble  minerals,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years 
tliat  mines  have  begun  to  be  a  source  of  wealth,  nor  are  they  yet  worked  in  a  manner  or  to 
an  extent  worthy  of  tlieir  great  importance.  Gold,  the  most  precious,  and  iron,  the  most  use- 
ful of  metals,  and  lead  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  are  extensively  diffused ;  coal  and  salt, 
ne  most  valuable  of  mineral  products,  exist  in  abundance ;  while  beautiful  and  durable 
Vol.  Ill  3  F 
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building  materials  are  Aimiahed  by  the  marble,  freestone,  and  granite  quarries  of  difTerent 
sections  of  the  Union. 

The  gold  region  of  the  United  States  is  more  fuPy  described  under  the  head  of  Geology. 
Wn  will  only  observe  here,  that  as  far  as  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on,  it  may  bo 
considered  as  extending  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  fVom  the  Rappahannock 
in  Virginia  to  the  river  Coosa  in  Alabama,  but  that  indications  of  gold  ores  have  been  met 
Willi  as  far  north  as  Vermont,  and  -^s  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Dickson  {Trans. 
Penns,  Geolog.  Soc.)  asserts  that  there  nre  richer  ores  of  gold  and  richer  diluvial  gold  do 
posits  in  the  United  States,  than  are  to  b^  met  with  at  Gorgo  Soco  in  Brazil,  or  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  gold  has  been  procured  chiefly  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Geor- 
gia, and  mostly  from  washings;  but  several  mining  companies  have  lately  introduced  the 
powerful  instruments  of  scientific  mining,  and  are  pushing  their  operations  with  great  acti> 
vity  and  success.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  gold  that  has  been 
produced  from  this  region,  but  the  value  of  the  metal  sent  to  the  United  States  Mint  tor 
coinage,  from  the  year  ISQS  to  18S6,  was  4,877,500  dollars,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  produce  has  had  that  destination. 

Iron,  which  constitutes  in  whole  or  in  part  the  implements  or  the  materials  cf  almost 
every  useful  occupation,  is  abundantly  distributed  in  this  country.  In  1810,  the  quantity 
of  bar-iron  made  in  the  country  was  27,000  tons;  in  1830,  it  had  increased  to  112,860 tons; 
at  the  latter  period  191,536  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced,  of  the  value  of  13,329,760  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  in  1810,  was  estimated  at  14,364,526  dollars, 
and  at  present  probably  does  not  fall  much  short  of  50,000,000,  as  there  is  not  only  a  vast 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  articles  produced,  but  many  new  branches  of  manufacture 
have  been  introduced  into  the  country  within  the  few  last  years.  About  one  half  of  the 
hardware  and  cutlery  consumed  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Steam  engines  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  nails,  fire-grates  and  stoves,  chain-cables,  agricultural  and  mechanical 
tools  of  all  kinds,  fire-arnr.c,  &c.  are  among  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  country.    The 

trocess  of  smelting  iron  by  means  of  coke  having  been  lately  applied  with  success  in  the 
fnited  States,  will  afford  new  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  are  extremely  productive,  but  they  have  been  worked 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  They  aie  situated  in  Missouri  between  the  Gasconade,  the 
head  waters  of  the  White  River,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Wisconsin  Territory  and  Illi- 
nois, between  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter 
The  annual  product  of  the  Missouri  mines  is  about  3,000,000  lbs. ;  that  of  the  mines  on  the 
.  Upper  Mississippi  8,000.000  lbs.  American  manufactures  of  shot,  and  of  red  and  white 
lead,  now  nearly  supply  the  domestic  consumption. 

Salt  is  chiefly  moJdc  in  the  United  States  irom  the  brine  springs,  which  are  bountifully 
distributed  through  the  country,  particularly  in  the  great  western  valley.  In  1835, 2,000,000 
bushels  were  maide  at  the  Onondaga  springs  in  New  York ;  1,000,000  in  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania ;  2,000,000  at  the  Kenhawa  springs  in  Virginia ;  500,000  in  Ohio ;  about 
the  same  amount  in  Massachusetts  from  sea-water,  forming  with  the  quantities  made  in  the 
other  States  an  aggregate  of  about  7,000,000  bushels. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality  is  very  widely  and  most  copiously  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  daily  becoming  of  greater  importance  in  trade,  as  it  is  more  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  glass,  and  salt,  in  propelling  steam-engines,  and  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  T;vo  sorts  of  coal  occur  in  the  United  States,  the  anthracite  and  the  bi- 
tuminous. The  former  is  found  and  largely  mined  in  Pennsylvania  in  three  distinct  beds; 
two  of  which  lie  between  the  Lehigh  anil  Susquehanna,  aM  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  thii  ^  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna River,  and  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  and  below  the  mouth  of 
that  tributary.  This  coal  is  already  largely  consumed  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  New 
England,  about  520,000  tons  being  now  brought  to  market  annually.  The  bituminous  coal 
is  found  all  over  the  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  .Tames 
River,  on  the  Kennebeck,  &c.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  actual  consumption, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  about  250,000  tons  are  consumed  in  and  about  Pittsburar,  IfiO.dOC 
in  the  salt  manufacture  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  300,(K)0  in  the  salt-works  of  the  Ken- 
hawa, to  which  if  we  add  the  consumption  of  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  many  other  towns  of  the  valley  for  household  purposes  and  manufactures, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  coal-mining  is  already  an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  . 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  attained  an  amazing  magnitude,  and  they  have 
already  become  the  second  commercial  power  in  the  world.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe 
that  is  not  visited  by  American  merchantmen ;  and  Warden  asserts  that  business  is  done  in 
"he  United  States  more  promptly  than  in  any  other  country;  that  a. vessel  will  be  unladei 
in  a  few  days  which  would  elsewhere  require  as  many  months ;  that  no  ships  are  built  so 
expeditiously  or  sail  so  fast     The  foreign  trade,  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  interior  trade 
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carried  on  over  an  unequalled  extent  of  artificial  and  natural  lines  of  communication,  are  all 
on  an  equal  scale. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce,  and  ihe  naval 
stores,  lumber,  &c.  of  the  forests.  "On  an  average  of  eight  years  from  1803  to  I'jll,  the 
produce  of  ajrricultiire  constituted  about  three  quarters  in  value  of  all  the  domesti/  exports 
of  the  United  States ;  of  the  forest,  about  one  ninth ;  of  the  sea,  about  one  fiflef  nth ;  and 
of  manufactures,  about  one  twentieth ;  and  on  the  average  of  ten  years  from  1821  to  1830, 
the  produce  of  agriculture  constituted  a  little  more  than  three  quarters  in  value  of  the  same 
exports;  of  the  manufactures,  about  one  twelflh;  of  the  forest,  about  one  thirteenth;  and 
of  the  eea  about  one  thirtieth." — {Pitkin'a  Statistics.)  The  whole  value  of  the  exports 
during  the  year  1835,  was  121,603,577  dollars,  of  which  20,504,495  was  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  101,189,082  of  domestic  products.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
value  of  each  article  of  the  latter  for  the  years  1830, 1832,  and  1834.  ,       .-.■i 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  years  1830, 1832,  and  1834. 


Thb  Ssk.—Fiihtriu. 

Dried  Fish,  or  Cod  Fislmries 

Fielded  Fiali,  or  Bivcr  Fislitiriei,— Herring,  SliHd,  Salmon,  and 

Mnclturol 

Wliale  niid  otiier  FihIi  Oil 

Bnnrinacnti  Oil 

Whnli'bnne * ■ 

Speiniacc ti  Candle* ' 


Total . 


Thb  Foreit. 

SkinB  and  Fun 

Ginseng  

Staves,  Sliinglea,  Boards,  Hewn  Timber 

Otiier  Liiiiiber 

MastH  and  Spars 

Oal(  Ilaric  and  othpr  Dye 

Mnniifuctiiros  of  Wood 

Nnval  Stores,— Tnr,  Pitch,  Rosin,  and  Turpentine- 
Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes 


Total . 


AomCDLTDRI. 

Beef,  Tallow,  Hides,  Horned  Cattle 

Bu'ter  and  ChceiiH 

Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  Live  Hogs 

Horses  and  Mules 

Blinep 

Wheat 

Flour 

Indian  Corn 

Indian  Meal 

Rye  Meal : 

Rye,  Oats,  other  small  grain,  and  Pulse . 

Biscuit  or  Ship  Bread 

Potatoes 

Apples 

1li.'.e 


Indigo  

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Flaxseed 

flops 

Brown  Sugar .  ■ 

Total . 


Manitactorbs. 

Soap,  and  Tallow  Candles • 

jAmthuT,  Bimts,  and  Shoes 

Hoiisohold  Furniture 

Coaches  and  other  (.'.irriages 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Wax  

Spirits  (Vom  Ornin,  Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter  . 

Spirits  from  Molasses 

SnufT  and  Tobacco 

Lrad 

Linseed  Oil  and  Spirits  of  Tutpe ntine  ■  ■  ■ 

Cordnire ••••... 

Iron, Pie.  Bar,  and  Nail".  =.  =  .i 

Casti  ngs 

Mnniiftcture*  of. 

Siicar,  Rnfined 

CliorolMte 

Gunpowder 


1830. 


•  S%,600 

225,087 
538,336 
38,618 
112,.T57 
24U,2a3 


$  1,785,270 


641,760 
67,832 
,501,658 
M8,257 
13,327 
220,275 
lTi.772 
321.01!) 
,105,127 


•  4,192,047 


717, 

142, 

1,315, 

182, 

22, 

46, 

6,085, 

224 

372. 
87, 
66, 

188, 

39, 

23, 

1,986, 

5,586, 

29,674 

IPC, 

30, 

2, 


6&t 
,370 
245 
,244 
110 
176 
,953 
,823 
,2gb 
,796 
249 
,474 
,027 
,727 
,824 
827 
1,365 
,883 
,973 
,312 
,975 


•46,977,3^ 


61(.  ;i? 

51,190 
309,362 

36,651 
1.53,<>fi0 
225,3.57 

40,798 

246,747 

4,831 

35,030 
4,13.'5 

56,180 

.3.'i,408 
177,876 
193,084 
803 
138,625 


1832. 


64g,«» 

306,813 

1,009,728 

38,101 

186,595 

207,333 


2,558,538 


691,909 

99,545 

1,522,053 

188,608 

73,368 

52,944 

312,678 

476,291 

930,398 


•  4,347,794 


774,087 

290,820 

1,928,190 

164,034 

22,385 

4,ai0,623 

278,740 

480,0:)3 

75,392 

78,447 

355,735 

42,077 

15,314 

>  132,030 


6,999,709 

31,724,682 

123,036 

25,448 

11,282 


49,416,183 


701,18: 

277,388 

109.038 
45,277 

310,012 
SO,.^ 
62,444 

12.'!,583 
38,221 

295,771 
4,483 
.33,;in4 
13,863 
(55,079 
26,620 

120,222 

74.673 

2,2.W 

06,033 


1834. 


"1 


630,381 

833,300 
740,619 
50,048 
109,434 
257,718 


3,071,493 


707.844 

70,203 

1,901,628 

192,098 

32,457 

71,747 

319,131 

525,390 

567,500 


4.457,997 


755.210 

100,099 

l.TTKl.OOl 

333,5.54 

3!),002 

39,598 

4,520,781 

203,575 

491,910 

140,306 

49,465 

231,708 

38,567 

41,840 

2,122,272 

148 

6,595,.305 

49,448,402 

281,990 

104,557 

0,401 

67,38C,787 


616.692 
177  - 
177,  •• 

50.t.  .' 
181.72C 

41,548 

86,Hnn 

110,(01 
73,H29 

328,400 
805 
42,012 
22,0(i2 
.58.744 
65,763 

111,058 

819,1.53 
1.4-23 

834,9r% 


«44 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 
EXPORTS— coirtimMtf. 


PaatIU, 


Copper  and  Bran  

Me<ficinal  Driig^    

Cotton  Piece  Gund*— Printed  or  Coloured 

Whit« 

Nankeena 

I'M  idt,  Yarn,  and  Thread . 

Caller  Ma  nuiketuim  of ... . 

Flax  and  Hemp— Cloi  ^l  xnA  Ttiread 

Bagt  ind  other  Manufketurea  . 

Wearing  Apnarel 

Combi  and  Unttona 

Bruihef  

Billiard  Tables 

Cmhretlii  and  Paraaola 

Leathct  and  Morocco  Skiiii 

Printing  Preioea  and  Type ,...., 

Fire  Enginea  and  AppatutUB 

Murfical  Instrumenta' 

Booka  and  Mapa 

Paper  and  other  Stationary 

Paints  and Varniah 

Vine«nr 

Earth'^n  and  Stone  Ware 

Manuf&crures  >;f  C'laaa , 


"'ill?  Bi.J  tsilver  (Join 

*;i.i.1<;ifc)  t'o-,-  i^rs  and  Jc 


Tin. 

i'ewter  and  Vcni 

Marble  and  Stone 

(jold  and  Silver,  and  Gold  Leaf. 


V  Iry-. 


L 


TriDiKB 

liri.-ii  !ni!  time  •   

Dllili  It.      .3  ,it 

Artlcli's  ur\  enumcra^JKJ. 


Tdlal. 


IB30. 


36,601 
B9,1M 

6!«)n 

l.ii03 
■"■(.74'S 

iAyy 

l,77'.t 
1«J,777 

;ii8 

as  7V(3 

10,36!" 
33,U0( 
40,904 

vi,iia 

0,1)00 
a,7V3 

eo,a>=o 

■i,49'/ 
•!,17S 
4,65S 
3,5til 

9.T?,I51 
13,707 
3,068 
6,654 
S,4fl3 
28,978 

3474228 


183S. 


«I*>,S58,131 


103,774 
130Jt38 

l.^WJ.WI 

34) 

13,1)  6. 

i,5:ii 

a.'ji'.i 

80,S(l3 

;.J4,"»^ 

4,7;--; 

),.ilO 

-20,.'KI1 

iU,50S 

S3,558 

7,7-'>8 

4,953 

29,893 

64,ft47 

4,6T7 
6,333 


3,4iS 

053 

1,410,941 

14,853 

3,493 

JS,314 

3,503 

87,914 

477,267 


1834. 


•  6,461,774 


108,373 

.U»,ti71 

188,619 

l,7»i,138 

I.Utl) 

H),37«) 

il.i^OS 

t  f -11 

■',  '.lis 

>V  •■!• 

.', :  4 

t4» 

20,^18 

li.S'^J 

14.803 

Hi 

6,W 

35  ■  •.? 

58,;'. ; 

18,.4tl 
3,W)3 

(2,745 

'..',929 
9,2.10 
!1,224 
7,359 
4,4ii2 
400,000 
7,H!)H 
S,!I34 
4,438 
4,294 

54  007 
650,381 


6,648,393 


The  iinpcrts  of  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles,  of  all  sorts, 
particularly  thn  finer  kinds,  of  tropical  productions,  as  sugivr,  coffee,  spices,  of  tea,  of  hides, 
of  wines,  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  &c.  The  whole  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year 
1835,  was  149,895,742  dollars. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  Imparted  into  the  United  States 

during  the  Year  1834. 


Tea lb». 

CofTee d<). 

Siisar,  Brown do. 

Do.  White,  Clayed do. 

Cacao do. 

Almonds do. 

RaiRins do. 

Figa do. 

Pepper do. 

Pimento do. 

Cneaia do. 

Nutmo)^ do. 

Indigo do. 

Winea,  M.tdeira galls. 

Oo.     8hi>rry do. 

Do.     French do. 

On.     Other do. 

Spirits  frnni  grain do. 

Bner,  Ale,  &.c do. 

Miilasai's do. 

Olivp  Oil  in  caaka do. 

Liiiaeed  Oil...  : dn. 

Manufactures  of  Cotton 

I/O.  of  Silk 

Po.  of  Lncc 

Do.  of  Woollen 

Do.  o't<;   t 

Do.  o:       .   1 

Do.  (>.       i-.ndSteel 

Do.  

Do.  01 1/iather 

Iron  in  pigs cwt. 

D..II — t  r ,  An 

■koitcu  id, 11...  ........................... .........    uu. 

Hnmmered  Iron ••  do. 

Steel do. 

Hi.'mp   do. 

Wool lbs. 


Quantity.       Value. 


16,274,679 

80,153,360 

107,483,841 

7,906,014 

2,757,309 

2,009.008 

14,321,084 

2,153,333 

1,820,800 

1,261,692 

1,546,4:(0 

70,1*19 

921,894 

322,500 

184,624 

2,264,028 

1,992,064 

3,511.354 

89,837 

17,086,473 

ai8,491 

507,790 


'48,02;; 
102,2U 
S91.3  I 


$6,213,8.15 

8,672,657 

5,027,.')77 

310,452 

830,147 

196,874 

783,834 

83,187 

74,963 

104,781 

133,823 

77,350 

999,863 

599,664 

341,987 

1,079,(583 

844,374 

1,319,345 

100,888 

^  ■t89,020 

14P  HIO 

.  i.'»,a73 

.      J.'.lSl 

349 

136 

.1,238 

780,891 

1,425,082 

■(,818,150 

364,753 

682,804 

303,568 

1,187,336 

i'il.883 

M,1S0 

■1,743 
■,925 


Quantity. 


3,081,136 

35,800,861 

11,0:)5.U36 

3,938,603 

3,034,438 

101,323 

1,022.184 

106,669 

3,407,041 

611,494 

721,725 

3,66(1 

643,633 

33,686 

308 

311,078 

391. 009 

511,8.18 

5,333 

5,745 

29,781 


842 

8,708 

4,094 

10,695 

400 

1,603,533 


Value. 


$1,091, 5rifl 

4,388,720 

622,i;)!) 

318,0»'3 

819,821 

36,115 

64,015 

6,778 

349,1(41 

51,570 

99,84!) 

4,071 

28,rH7 

1(17.15,') 

144  Wl 

280,'i(lS 

4.501 

13,707 

4,102 

24,fi()0 

2,8fi(i.A54 

887,580 

67,150 

818,222 

1,351.2(12 

654,7li(i 

387,314 

l,7(i4 

1,010 

I. .WO 

20,875 

I2..')71 

40,157 

2,40n 

391,729 


'M^tt^ 


PARTIIL 


BoobV. 


v» 


03. 

1834. 

.774 

198,«73 

jtaa 

.1111.1)71 

/■7a 

188,(il0 

I,W1 

1,75b,  136 

3?) 

l,tKU 

.U'S. 

i'»,37<i 

,H,V« 

il.HOS 

,Wl) 

).f«) 

,0l'5 

',  :iiS 

,S(i3 

•V    •   '• 

.■i!l,« 

if't  v.. , 

,7.V1 

.',.4 

,110 

MB 

.361 

SH\C\S 

,505 

M.m 

,JW 

14,805 

.7.18 

w. 

,953 

fl.W 

,«t3 

35  ^  -.: 

,(M7 

M,;i.i 

,4U 

18,.  4H 

.crr 

3,W)5 

,333 

•{2,745 

a's 

'..',229 

,  t  ■•■  f 

9.230 

;'«.i 

.'J,324 

,«5 

7,359 

033 

4,422 

,041 

400,000 

,«13 

7,«W 

,493 

5,934 

,314 

4,438 

.508 

4,294 

,914 

54  007 

,867 

650,381 

.774 

6,648,393 

tides,  of  all  aorta, 
!s,  of  tea,  of  hides, 
x>rts  for  the  year 

e  United  States 


■ZPORTED. 

lantity. 

Value. 

)81,126 

$1.091. 5m 

lOfi.HOl 

4,388,720 

yXV.126 

622,i:t!l 

•28,803 

312,ft'','i 

24.438 

S]9,K>1 

91,333 

36,115 

22,184 

64,015 

06,069 

6,T7fi 

07,041 

S49,ivt3 

11,494 

51,570 

31,725 

9il,84n 

3.60(1 

4,974 

43,633 

857,a'>(i 

33,686 

28,I'H7 

308 

:!t5 

11,078 

1117.15.') 

[tl.0»9 

144  'm 

11, KW 

389,2liP 

5.323 

4.,5ni 

w.tm; 

1.1,-!17 

5,745 

4,199 

J!),781 

34.(100 

2,80(1,8.54 

887,.W9 

67,350 

818,222 

l,35I,2f.2 

654,7li0 

987,314 

l,7li4    i 



1,9351 

842 

I..W9 

8,708 

99,875 

4,094 

I2..57I 

6,695 

49,157 

400 

S,40n 

2,535 

391,739 

f'/>;i  ■\^VIl  hA^  vti'n.'i.  .is*..v, 


UNITED  STATEa  H^T'l  44ft 


.  I 


Piper, 

Bonki 

Ra(8 

Fun 

Hide! 

Dye  Wood 

Copper  i  II  pin,  ban,  platen,  tu 

Tin  i n  pigf,  barn,  plates, aheeti, tee... 

MaliDjiany 

Biillinii  and  Specie,  Gold 

Do,  do.     Silver 

Glan  andOlam  Ware 

Porculnin,  Karthon,  and  Stone  Ware,. 

C'lEarx,  million 

Bait,  huiihel 

Coal,    do 

Lughorn,  Chip.fte.  Hata  and  Bonneti. 


iMroiTa. 

■IPOBTID. 

auantlty. 

Value. 

Ouantiiy. 

Value. 

184,800 

80,830 

149,496 

6,080 

517,440 

360,303 

3(1,936 

3,390,<I88 

1,404,005 

U04,4J6 

614,084 

1,335,843 

153,314 

134.580 

"M 

353,tH)S 

104,9!;0 

3,706,173 

809,1180 

14,145,450 

1,380.578 

591,734 

50,463 

1,850,151 

105,543 

63,784 

671,791 

11,784 

189,635 

6,038.076 

839,315 

50,405 

13,310 

8,005,533 

300,877  • 

15,336 

3,180 

423,305 

10,110 

2.  Statement  qf  the  Value  of  the  Trade  with  each  Country,  during  the  Year  1834. 


COUNTRIEI. 


Ruaia   ..-•.-- 
Fninia       ..-■•• 
Sweden  And  Norway    -   - 
Swedish  Wot  Indta  •    - 
Denmatll   ••■•-• 
Diniib  Wed  IikUm     -   • 
Reliiiim    --•••• 

Neiherluidi  •    >    •   >   • 
Dutcli  Eaat  Indict  •  •   • 
Duich  Wat  IndiM  •   •  • 
Dutch  Oulint     •  •   •  • 

Enibnd    -••.•• 
ScallMd    ...... 

Ireluid     ..•••• 

GibnltU 

Milla 

Briliili  Eut  Indhi       •    • 

St.  Helena 

Britiiti  Qulaoa  ■  ■  •  • 
Britiih  Weit  Indlat  •  - 
Rrilish  American  Oolanki 
Newttiundland  -  .  .  - 
Honduru  ...-•• 
Cape  of  (Sood  HofM  •  • 
Hanie  Towna,  &c.  -  .  • 
France  on  Atlantje  ■  •  • 
France  on  MeditomaMB 
Bourbon,  ftc  .  .  .  - 
French  W«t  Indtol  •  • 
French  <juianB    .    .    -    - 

".yti 

.Spain  on  Atlande    ■    ■   • 
Spain  on  MedltnraJHtn  > 
Tciicriire,  *c.     •    -    -    - 
Manilla  and  FtilUppiM  I 
Cuba     .....--• 

Other  Snaniih  Waal  India   • 
Pnrtmal     .-..-•• 
Madeira     .--■■•• 
Fa;al  and  othar  Anm     •    • 
CanedeVeldlalandt    •    •    • 
Itair      .■-■■■•> 
Sicily    •-••.••- 
Trltilo,  ftc    ...... 

Tuttev,  Linat  •   .   •    -   . 

China 

MriiM  ...... 

Ciiiitr..>l  i  J!  '4!c  ,:f  .fkjke;tc\ 
CnloniMn    ■        •    •    .    .    > 

Br 

Ai  -  ..i:\^  RepQl)liQ     ... 
..idne  Rqiilblitt     >    .    • 

.iiiti .    • 

Foru 

South  America,  imcnliy  ■ 
Eumpe,  generulj  .  .  •  • 
Asia,  jjener'llr  ..... 
Africa,  ffenerally  .... 
Weat  Indies,  generally     •    • 

South  Sou 

Norlh.wett  Coaat  .  .  .  . 
Uncertain  Ftta 


Tnlil 


COMMERCE. 


Vtlunof 

I|H|I"'  ** 


Dalian. 

a,saa,840 

14,045 
69,S4S 

i,aii,ne 

I8a,«79 

i,in,86e 
68a,iae 
avt,iM 

i.miflaa 

274,719 

200,681 

4»,«3 

I,3»,0I2 


91,424 
1,163,909 
1,648,733 


149,689 


S,35^aM 
16,813,773 
ll»7,40a 


416,072 


8,113,717 
640,S6B 

1,112,96! 
148,130 


9,096,002 

2,246,413 

215,309 

424,699 

1B,48I 

wfia 

1,422,063 

264,966 

680,614 

689,511 

7,892,327 

8.068.068 

170,868 

I,T27|I88 

4,729,<ie9 

1,430,118 


787,409 
618,412 
20)814 

466,361 


87,348 


13,883 


Valuaof  EKpo>ia. 


Dnmaatte 
Froduce. 


Dollars. 

168,627 

16,300 

277,237 

81,0(0 

99,643 

1,084,202 

686,342 

8,366,536 

116,011 

284,662 

87,228 

38,673,694 

8,344,786 

188,914 

606,703 

37,428 

IMOOi 

16,088 

106,214 

1,63^100 

3,477,709 


etfllt 


2,603,971 

li;683  366 

1,068,398 

19,717 

661,179 

3,488 

1,844,424 

801,744 

187,473 

80,638 

3,662 

3,682,980 

431,805 

42,642 

100,010 

9,668 

78,911 

105,786 

4,060 

618,609 

68,498 

896,768 

1,192,646 

111,616 

420,768 

1,686,097 


7I4,4(rT 
'1,767 

;     ASO 

.,,938 

..^i,l22 

801,908 

381,965 
81,683 
61,349 


ForVi^ 
Produco. 


DolUra. 

162,067 

3,610 

128,56^ 

7,902 

318,461 

394,808 

873,300 

1,298,138 

4Ce,l88 

68,116 

'3,»74',726 

88,788 

18* 

883,786 

206i94'l 


64,439 

67,697 


39Ar6 

2,6111 

8.096,103 

1,440,331 

1,352,889 

19^084 

i9i^<>SM 

8^033 

W 
I2,8t7 
1,699,^59 
69,728 
16,580 
4.1,696 
3,911 
29,686 
S87,T71 

894^788 
321,281 
794,727 
4,072,407 
72,933 
374,809 
473,294 
300,671 


76IM8 

16,088 

6,314 

8,476 

aS4,925 

I2I.2S4 

17, 178 

15,536 

67,404 


Ai.nuiM      oai!9J!!     iCl 


TMaL 


Ooll.ra. 

830,694 

18,810 

405,799 

88  942 

418,104 

1,439.010 

1,468,642 

«,6e),e74 

681.149 

Ma  888 

87,108 

41,846,420 

8,373,674 

180,103 

790,488 

37,426 

406,943 

16,098 

106^14 

<l  ,606,539 

3,583,276 


95,448 

8,521 

4,699,674 

13,123,687 

8,369,287 

19,717 

t80,2<a 

8,488 

1,436,958 

887,777 

187,473 

81,426 

19,919 

1,362,435 

491,927 

C9,I29 

144,606 

18,489 

109,397 

498,597 

4,060 

1,473,337 

883,679 

1,010,483 

6,285,0-,3 

184,149 

796,667 

2,059,351 

971,837 


l,478,3S« 

68,863 
8g»,894 

86,414 
4S4,:>i; 
323,192 
408,643 

07,169 
118,818 


NAVIGATION. 


Ijnerican  Tonnage. 


Entered.    Dcjarted. 


Tons. 

18.787 

164 

10,404 

990 

184 

87,066 

6,210 

17,374 

3,497 

18,484 

200,689 

3,797 
^199 
3^771 
809 
7,400 


37,061 
173,278 

263 
8,933 

861 
14,946 
64,842 
10^781 

'  19)696 

34,101 

9,369 

12,730 

8,481 

2,617 

183,274 

33,262 

19,796 

8,480 

1,870 

1,307 

8,860 

6,190 

6,045 

4,768 

16,660 

39,889 

1,238 

18,278 

34,900 

8,868 

X9S0 

8,635 

498 

•52 

1,367 

479 

e,8c0 

62 

9»,606 


Vol.  IIL 


Tons. 
4,979 

1,437 
2,619 
2,528 
38,797 
11,321 
89,819 
8,323 
11,266 

816,896 
6,653 
8,6U0 
12,993 
1,061 
6,655 


91,329 

196,91.9 

397 

4,041 

1,500 

16,719 

79,820 

17,846 

149 

96,909 


6,136 
4,626 
1,826 
222 
189,624 
I&769 
9,928 
4,089 
^60 
3,381 
4,49 

"   7,530 

8,346 

8,123 

25,604 

1^75 

8,773 

37,092 

6,379 

4,774 

8,960 

^9.9 

601 

968 

2,599 

4,906 

18,963 

280 

45,886 

4B0 


Foreign  Tonnagt. 


Entend.    Departed. 


Tone. 
666 

'8,'809 

'l,W7 

472 

9«4 

1,787 

196 

100866 

18,108 

10,144 

868 


19,877 

888,984 

»9» 

I,71» 

86,688 
16,161 
4,684 

5,301 

134 

860 

1,181 

si.nt 

1,671 

8,574 

Tie 


m 

884 

MS 

107 

7,t«S 

1,048 
3,088 
^8 


107 
143 


18,988 

833,180 

4,416 

807 

87,127 
14,632 
3,774 

5,314 

617 
1,584 
8,888 


89,964 

741 
666 
6B3 


488 

Sll 
3,397 

ajm 

866 

1,977 
886 

Ml 


270 


608 

3,894 


88 


-aSLt. 


i  I)ESCIUPnVE  QEOGRAPHY.  Pakt  m 

&  Statement  t\f  (he  Commerce  qfeach  State  and  Territory,  during  the  Year  1884. 


VALVB  or  IMrO>T6b 

VALUE  or  BXPORTt, 

VTATH  AND 

li  ABMneu 

MMb. 

■■romn 
>inili. 

Total. 

Doawlle  Finltte*. 

Total  r.f 
Domallc  k 

lIlHO. 

'  TKRIU 1011116. 

UAawlou 

«MMb. 

la  ri>rel6n 

VMoll. 

~Dolliinir 
66,691 

616,946 
14,916 

8,198,166 

1696 

401,196 

'666,80K 

146,797 

716,137 

III, .194 

3.864,184 

1,40(1.483 

i;511,96l 

Total. 
DolUn, 

6l^«^ 

79,696 

604,371 

4,671,746 

410,869 

481,419 

I9,»I6,466 

8,131 

9i;949 
•,016,706 

868,601 
9,466,140 

471,406 
11,116,969 
7,567,!«7 
^9«4,047 

InAmorlru 
tmmU. 

Dollin. 
I6,U4 

V  . 
^tl6,M6 

697 

7,406,936 

'tosioo 

13,499 
10^371 

'•6,174 

'   6,790 

In  ronlfn 

•HHll. 

DolUn. 
6.56 

'697,761 

4,866,000 
'••«,64* 
'490^487 

'.  *^ 

Total. 

M4lM     •     ■     ■ 
Navr  Hui|ldlln 
VtnimnI     -    ■ 

MlWKhUMlU  ■ 

EhiKhMud  • 
CoruiKtlcul     ■ 
Naw  Ynik  •    • 
N*w  itnty 

Dalawira    -    > 
MirrluMl    ■    ■ 
DM,  orColumbll 
Vintliilt      •    ■ 
Nnrh  CtRlllu 
HiHilh  C^nillu 

0»iT(l>    ■     ■     ■ 

Alibtinn     -    • 

Dollin. 
666,441 

6I6,M)6 

"^^ 

661,166 
«,«.,7« 

4,6IH,«I7 
I74,7^6 
734,lll!l 
16:1,65) 
87»,(I7J 
60.!,4:ll 
660,638 

Doltan. 

679,076 

4,43) 

4,669,1U8 

4,4«1 

669,476 

IO,M 

416,966 

61,501 

I06,l0i 

6SMT 

607,5111 

.  344.370 

101,7*1 

Doltan. 

1,060,111 

118,869 

6I<,806 

17,671, !«» 

417,014 

88A,7M 

7»,IIM',9«4 

4,4M 

IO,476,Mll 

185,643 

4,647,483 

imi,194 

837.315 

W,471 

1,787,187 

M«,MJ( 

3*9,661 

Dollin. 

T«e,36« 
7»,M6 

634,371 
4A)'>.M0 

409,TffT 

411,416 

l,6ao,»4» 

91,945 

i,i43,i«e 

684.I49 
4,790,009 

»n,oii 

7,145,^111 
9,166,844 
4,I4I,7M 

DolUn. 
18,860 

6,'476,074 

60^^741 

6*7 

ll,66R,949 

l,'96T,6i 

16,898 
'68,913 
*  6,790 

DolUn. 

664,167 

•0,870 

664,371 

I0,148,H» 

UI,IB6 

419,416 

•9,911,014 

NI3I 

•,166,746 

91  949 

4,l6»,ll4» 

6llO,3»4 

6,48a,0«» 

471,406 

11,107,778 

7,967,80? 

^870,767 

L/niUitM    -    • 
Ohi.i  .    ■    •    . 
FItirida  Tnrllnnr 
Mlchi«uiT«>r. 

Total       •  . 

8,066,644 
I4,7I» 
lll,<U7 

io«;«aa 

4,81  l,M9 

4.068 
13.841 

16,781  ,Fb9 
19,767 
139,708 
106,102 

I6.838,M1 
145..T8I 
179,118 
66,011 

6,91 1,049 
96,070 
14,667 

16,796,707 

141,461 

180,189 

64,081 

l^l,M6 
'lOO 

■        ■       • 

1,496,691 
'98,460 

6,767,917 
'•3,040 

96,997,914 
941,491 
99t>,Hi9 
86,011 

113,700,174 

18,811,198 

186,961,611 

61,166,116 

16,766,046 

81,0*4,161 

16,407 141 

6,609,466 

93,311,811 

104,336,971 

4.  Table  showing  the  Value  of  Imports,  Exports,  and  Consumption  of  Foreign  Merchanditt 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  Year  1789  to  1836.  (From  the  Nat  Calendar,  1836.) 


Yaan. 

lniport6. 

Export6  of  Fo. 
reiRii  Mercli'diae. 

Con6uinptlon. 

Expflrt6  nfDo. 
nivBtic  Mer'ili)«. 

Wliole  Exports. 

1790 

983,000,000 

•  300,000 

$23,600,000 

119,666,000 

180,805,156 

1791 

89,200,000 

500,000 

30,000,000 

18,600,000 

19,013,041 

1792 

31,500,000 

1,000,000 

31,500,000 

19,000,000 

80,763,098 

1793 

31,100,000 

1,750,000 

30,800,000 

84.000,000 

86,109,.')78 

1794 

34,600,000 

6,.'i0O,0C0 

29,600,000 

86,600,000 

33,026,833 

1795 

69,756,868 

8.300,000 

63,000.000 

39,500,000 

47,989,478 

1796 

81,436,164 

86,300,000 

56,636,164 

40,764,097 

67.064,079 

1797 

76,379,406 

27,000,000 

60,379,406 

89,850,806 

66,860.306 

1798 

68,551.700 

33,000,000 

37,651,700 

28,527,097 

61,587.097 

1799 

79,069,148 

46,52.3,000 

36,546,148 

33,148,628 

78,606,522 

1800 

91,852,768 

49,130,877 

44,121,877 

31,840,903 

70,971.780 

1801 

111,363,511 

46,642,721 

66,720,790 

47,473,804 

94,116,925 

1802 

76,333,333 

36,774,971 

48,658,362 

36,708,189 

72,486,160 

1803 

64,066,666 

13,K»,072 

68.072,694 

48,805,961 

66,800,033 

1804 

85,000,000 

36,231,597 

80,768,403 

41,467,477 

77,699,074 

1805 

180,600,000 

53,179,019 

69,480,981 

48,387.008 

95,666,021 

1806 

129,410,000 

60,283,234 

71.126,766 

41,853727 

101,636,963 

1807 

138,500,000 

59,643,558 

81.866,448 

48,69«»'-,ili? 

108,843,1  .W 

1808 

56,990,000 

12,997,414 

46,998,586 

9,43;,,.>46 

32,430,960 

1809 

59,400,000 

20,797,531 

41,602,469 

31,406,708 

68,203,233 

1810 

85,  .00,000 

84,391,895 

64,008,706 

48,366,675 

66,767,970 

1811 

63,400,000 

16.022,790 

40,377.810 

45,894,043 

61,316.833 

1818 

77,030,000 

8,49.1,127 

71.534,973 

30.032,109 

38,527.236 

1813 

22,005,000 

2,847,845 

23.157,156 

25.«»8,132 

27,865,997 

1814 

18,965,000 

145,169 

16,819,831 

6,788,878 

6,987,441 

1815 

113,041,874 

6,.')83,350 

109,467,924 

45,974,403 

62,567,763 

1816 

147,103,000 

17,138,655 

138,964,445 

64,781,896 

81,920,468 

1817 

99,860,000 

19,358,069 

88,891,931 

58,313,5(10 

88,671,669 

1813 

181,750,000 

19,426,696 

106,383,304 

73,864.437 

93.881,133 

1819 

87,125.000 

19,166,683 

70,959,317 

60,976,838 

70,143,881 

1820 

74,450,000 

18,008,029 

56,441,971 

61,683,MO 

69,691,669 

1821 

68.686,TO4 

21,302,488 

41,883,236 

43,671,894 

64,974,328 

1822 

83,241,641 

28,286,202 

60,966,339 

49,874,079 

TO,160,881 

1883 

77,579,867 

27^13,682 

60,036,646 

47,156,408 

74.699,030 

1884 

80,549,007 

25,337,167 

66.811,860 

60.649,800 

75,986,667 

1885 

96,340,075 

38,590,643 

63,749,438 

66,944,745 

99,635.388 

1826 

84,974,477 

84,539,618 

60,434,866 

63,055,710 

77,59.5,323 

1827 

79,48.J,or.8 

2.3,403,1.'» 

86,080,938 

58,981,691 

88,334,837 

1828 

88,i509,824 

SLn'AOn 

66,914,807 

60,669,6«)9 

72,264,686 

1829 

74,492,527 

16,6.')8,478 

67,834,049 

Rwoo.iys 

,8,358,671 

1830 

70,876,920 

14,387,479 

86,499,441 

69,462.089 

73,840,508 

1831 

103,191,124 

20,033,586 

83,157,598 

61,877,087 

81,310,583 

1832 

101,029,266 

84,039,473 

76.989,793 

63,137,471' 

"7,176,943 

1833 

108,118,311 

19,882,736 

88,295.576 

70,317,698 

90,140,433 

1834 

126,521,332 

83,812,811 

102.708..'i21 

8!,024,16fc 

104,336,973 

1S35* 

151,030,368 

80.424,213 

130,606,156 

98,631,081 

118,965,839 

*  Partly  estimated  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30, 183S. 


PaktIII 
\e  Year  1884. 


BooiV. 


UNITED  STATES.     ;  i' 


447 


UM. 

Total  r.r 

Ommiitk 

ronlun  l-ro. 

dun. 

TDttl. 

DolUn. 
■•.DM 
1,114 

•,470,074 
•  10,741 

at7 

ll,M,54> 

1,«67,»« 

I,'|6A,U7 
ia^4W 

'n,3i3 

'  S,7U 

«,"7*r,9f7 

'•9,040 

DolUn. 
aa4,l«7 
M),II70 
••4,3711 

io,i4a,i«» 
M,m 

4lH,4ia 

M,5lll,OI4 

NI3I 

3,aM),74« 

11,049 

4,la<,24» 

»I0,3M 

»,4IO,0()li 

471,400 

■;» 
^«70,7»7 

»a,M7,'s»i 

24l,««l 
30,021 

33,319,811 

I04,a3a,»7i 

ngn  Merchandi$t 
lendar,  1830.) 


ole  Expnrti. 


i0,2(»,16(l 

19,012,041 

»,753,098 

»,109,f)72 

13,026,233 

17.989,472 

57,064,079 

16,850,206 

pl,827.097 

1.606,622 

971.780 

115,926 

1,485,160 

1,800,033 

■699,(n4 

,566,021 

,536,963 

i.843,l.W 

430,960 

2,203,233 

,757,970 

,316,833 

,627.236 

,856,997 

,927.441 

867,753 

,920.452 

!,671.669 

,281,133 

142,521 

1,691,669 

,974,328 

160,281 

.699,030 

,986,667 

,635,388 

,59.5,322 

324,827 

,264,686 

,3.58,671 

,840,508 

310,583 

176,943 

140,433 

000,9(0 

96.5,239 


.-  •        -  RBMABKB.  ..  -.  ■   -..   ..■.-.;.    ,  ,-  .  .„fc 

1.  Prior  to  IMl  th*  IVtMury  Aaporta  did  not  (Ivi-  tlia  vnlu*  of  tiie  Import*.  Their  value  (Vom  ITM  to  1801  Im* 
bi>«n  mknn  iynm  Pltkln'i  Btallitlci.  and  Ilia  vrIiiii  nf  iIkhmi  In  1815  IVoni  Boyborl.  The  value  oflhoM  In  1800, 1803, 
1(414,  1HU7,  1817,  IHIH,  and  1810,  and  thoie  (Vnni  ITN)  in  170,1,  fynn  i.ianuicrlpt  nolei  and  eallmatxi  iiiiw  niadn  In 
th<'  DxparlinDiit,  The  value  of  IImm  In  1805.  IMMi.  IMM,  IHOO,  IHIO,  IHll,  lrfl3,  1813,  1H14,  1816,  and  18<W,  rVoui  cal- 
eiiliitliiM*,  and  comparlioni  wllli  other  yean.  The  value  of  iho  luiporti  f^uui  1431,  incluilvu,  hav  been  lakeii  Oom 
nlllclal  dnciimenle. 

■i.  An  tliu  Bonka  of  Exporte  flrom  1700  to  1803  were  loet  or  deitroyed  during  the  war,  the  amount  of  Eipnrte  oi 
FiiriiiKii  Murchandlie  flrom  1700  to  1700  have  now  h^en  eillniatnd  in  Ihu  Dnuarlmunt  Iroin  nlllclal  ri'lurni.  Tlioic 
r^oin  1700  In  I80W  have  been  taken  lyoni  varloui  eourcei  bnliovitd  to  Ih>  niitlit'iitlc,  and  in  part  (Vmn  iliiln  (ilvitn  In 
thii  annual  Treaiury  Report  of  December,  1801.  Thoir  valuue  Ooin  IH03  In  IH30  liavn  benn  . Dpltiit  IVoiii  I'llkin'a 
BUIlilici,  and  are  believed  In  be  chiefly  ttom  olllclal  dnciiinvnti ;  and  flruiii  1830  to  1834,  (Vniii  ottlcial  returni  on 
Blu.  Free  (oodi  ore  Included  In  thii  total  of  Export!,  but  not  In  any  account  of  Iinporte  provloui  to  IHIU.  Hence, 
up  to  that  year  have  biion  addml  fur  the  cnniumptlon  of  IVee  gooda, 

In  1700  and  1791,  #1,000,000  per  annum;  In  1707  to  1807,  #3,000,000; 

1703  to   1700,     1,500,000 ;  JH07  l»  lhl8,     3.000,000. 

3,  The  Whole  Exporte  and  Dnmeitic  Export)  are  chiefly  fyom  offlclal  rniurnr.cxri'pt  the  Donioitlc  Export!  frost 
mo  to  1705,  which  nave  been  recently  eitimated  by  the  Oepariment  flrnm  tlie  i|uantltlea  on  record  and  compart 
tlvo  (tatvinent  ;  the  value  of  Ihoio  In  1701,  however,  are  eellmated  In  the  annual  report  of  that  year. 

The  shipping  by  which  the  active  and  extensive  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  in 
chiefly  American,  and  ship-buildinff  has  always  been  &  very  important  branch  of  the  na 
tional  industry.  The  shippin^f  interest  has  been  protected  by  discriminatini;  tonnaee-dutieb 
on  foreign  tonnage,  ftom  the  estobliahment  of  tlie  new  government  in  1780,  and  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  fVom  the  coasting  trade.  All  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreif^n 
trade  are  register^  by  the  collector  of  the  district  to  which  thoy  belong,  and  those  employ- 
ed in  the  coasting  trade  and  Usheries  are  enrolled  and  licensed  by  the  same  officer.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  shipping  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  VS'M,  was  1,000,1.')1)  tons ;  of 
which  750,026  was  registered  tonnqge,  and  850,124  enrolled  and  licensed,  including  101,306 
tons  employed  in  steam  navigation. 

Tom. 


Of  Re^'iitored  Tonnage  were  employed  in  the  Whalo  Fishery 101,158 

~      ■  ■"  -  ido  ~ 

Uiid  Fiahurjr 63,730 


Of  Enrolled  and  Mcenaed 

do. 

Un.                do. 

do. 

Do.                do. 

do. 

Ciiaalins  Trade 744,108 

aliu 
Mackerel  I'Mahory  , 


48,735 

"It  must  be  recollected,  however,"  says  one  of  the  committees  of  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, "  that  many  vessels  owned  in  the  United  States  trade  under  foreign  flags,  and  therefore 
do  not  appear  in  the  tonnage  account.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  great  improvements 
made  in  ship-building  of  late  years,  by  combining  the  carriage  of  large  burdens  with  fast 
sailing,  have  given  this  country  a  decided  advantage  over  all  others  in  the  depi  "tch  of  busi- 
ness; whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  United  Stntes  gain  in  celerity,  in  the  jerfbrmance 
of  effective  duty,  and  the  preference  obtained  in  die  freighting  business,  at  least  one-^lh 
over  their  most  judicious  competitors." 

Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Tonnage,  at  several  Different  Periods. 


Yeara. 

Roglatered. 

Enrolled  and  LIcenaed. 

Total. 

Coaatlng. 

Fiehcriea. 

1780 
1800 
1818 
18,10 
1833 
!i34 

13.3,803 
609,031 
000,080 
570.475 
080,000 
750,036 

08,007 
373,403 
540,374 
510,078 
640,037 
744,108 

0,003 

30.070 

60,73' 

08,333 

103,833 

111,034 

901,563 
073,403 
1,835,185 
1,101,776 
1,430,450 
1,006,140 

The  whole  amount  of  the  tonnage  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1634,  was  1,642,722  tons,  of  which  1,074,670  were  v^merican,  and  568,052  foreign;  cleared 
1,711,720  tons,  of  which  1,134,020  were  American,  and  .'i7r,700  foreign. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  belonging  to,  and  also  of  the  Tonnage  Entered  a,  ed  a< 

the  Principal  Forts*  of  the  United  States,  and  Amount  oj  Duties  accruing  at  eachi 
during  the  Year  1834. 


Beloii(lii(. 

Enlerad. 

C\ani. 

DuUaFtld. 

AnerlciD. 

Foreign. 

Toul. 

Amerlan. 

Forelp. 

Total. 

New  York      •   •   • 

383,734 

342,690 

101,067 

443,697 

233,904 

96,161 

329,086 

8I0,2CM,973 

notion 

189,391 

164,941 

28,144 

I8:I,(M 

I27,«1S 

WJ142 

166,837 

2,K)  1,766 

PhlladelphU   ■    •    • 
N«w  niSford  .    -    . 

79,5S8 

•4,347 

19,467 

83,MM 

46,:  t 

16,Mfl 

68,647 

2,III,M7 

76,S49 

22,91* 

277 

93,193 

81.001 

1,330 

23^00 

26,Wi 

Nintuckot  -    .    >    . 

e<,:wt5 

•    •    . 

46 

46 

.    .    . 

«1 

46 

1,228 

00.904 

09,131 

67,199 

136,330 

112,330 

7i.Mie 

193,829 

l,f^4,OI8 

&••    .    . 

60,109 

46,983 

18,041 

6^028 

41. -'.96 

17,360 

68,946 

173,0114 

fi, 

49.012 

31.968 

1,366 

33,'I3« 

40,3  III 

l,M» 

4<,>-li5 

l,'2.K!2 

m  >■ 

42,773 

8,990 

... 

8,«!I0 

(■,099 

.    .    . 

6,009 

2M20 

Sal.iii         .... 

3I.M7 

13,917 

191 

14,103 

|/i,f,l/i 

.    .    . 

16,.1I5 

61.317 

Itelfml         .... 

S3.G46 

2,.!89 

42 

2,.'»0 

3,1M 

42 

3,806 

i,912 

Nfw  loDdon  .    -    . 

.      a7.t«9 

6,861 

... 

6,S8I 

8,096 

... 

8,a-i6 

210 

SI.S31 

»,497 

.    .    . 

6,497 

6,168 

■    .    . 

6,168 

BSIflO 

Norfolk      .    .    .    • 

21,993 

6,1-6 

11.893 

18,069 

16,661 

13,386 

30,036 

41J70 

Hnivi'tenco      .    .    • 

iii.ai4 

!!.!«» 

224 

ii,3IS 

='5S 

224 

8,921 

M.U2 

Portimouth     -    .    . 

18,809 

8,773 

79 

8,»il 

4.330 

27 

4.408 

•7,860 

Wilmlntlon   •   • 

13,970 

144 

•       •        ■ 

144 

■       •       • 

■       •       . 

•        •        > 

4.478 

Chul'atoii  .   .   .    ■ 

li,iHI 

li^l 

aSpOoa 

64,269 

•0,347 

40,466 

100,642 

469,916 

•  Several  of  the  atatementa  here  g>v,'«n  include  a  whole  Dittrict. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 


Paut  m. 


The  tinheries  nave  been  pursued  by  the  New  Bnfflandera  with  a  nra  spirit  of  hardy  en- 
terpriae,  Irtirn  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  ot  the  country.  The  whale  fishery  is  pr(^ 
■ecutod  in  the  Atlnittio  ocean,  chictiy  south  of  tho  line,  for  the  right  or  black  whale,  and  m 
the  Houthern,  Indian,  and  I'ncilic  oceans,  for  the  sp<rniaceti  whale.  In  the  year  18:i4, 
101,638  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  this  busmesa;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1835,  172,(>H:)  bii .  rels  of  spermaceti,  and  12U,H49  of  whale  oil  were  brought  home,  ot  the 
value  of  about  6,5(10,000  rloUars  Seal  oil  and  furs  are  nlwi  obtained  m  the  Antnrctir. 
■cas  by  these  ad  >"  j.; .  /     in.   The  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  fVom  the  ports  of  Nun- 

tucket  and  New  iiei!k<. ,!.  Mi  .iiso  Dut  on  a  lera  scale  from  New  London,  Sag  Harbour,  Whi- 
Ten,  Bristol  <  luil«>un.  ^< .  About  1(),0()U  men  are  engaged  in  it,  and  the  scimen  are  paid, 
not  by  fixod  wngos,  nut  by  a  certain  share  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  Those  in  tlio  I'u- 
cific  and  Si'  Uncrn  oceans  are  generally  nbsen*  from  two  to  three  years  at  a  time. 

The  co<l  imhery  is  pursued  on  the  Banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  Labrador 
coasts.  It  employs  upwnrds  of  6(),0(K)  tons  of  small  crafi,  some  of  which  make  several  trips 
a  year ;  those  on  the  coast-fisheries  generally  remain  longer.  The  produce  of  this  fixhury 
may  lie  estimated  at  from  1,200,000  to  I.NIO'^OO  doUais  a  year,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
ex'\)rted.  The  mackerel  fiahery  --  •  '  _,  ..>-  at.  i>0,(K)^  tons  cf  shipping,  and  produces  about 
2,000,000  dollars  annually;  in'tiie  ycui  1834,  252^883  barrels  of  pickled  mackerel  were 
inspected  in  the  Massachusetts  inspection  ofiices. 

We  are  unfortunately  destitute  of  tlie  proper  data  for  ascertaining  the  actual  amount . "" 
die  coasting  trade,  which  is  known  to  be  very  extensive,  nTid  which,  aa  will  be  perceived  by 
a  reference  to  the  table  above  given,  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  foreign  tmde 
if  the  country.  The  great  development  of  our  natural  resources  and  the  extension  of  our 
manufactures,  causing  tho  raw  material  which  was  formerly  exported  to  foreign  countries  to 
be  shipped  from  the  producing  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  supplying  a  large  amount 
of  manufactured  articles  formerly  imported,  sufl^cicntly  iircount  for  this  fact.  The  inland 
trade  has  increased  still  more  wonderfully.  "  It  may  be  here  remarked,"  says  the  com- 
mittee before  quoted,  "  that  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  tho  American  bays,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  call  into  existence  two  descriptions  of  boats,  unknown  in  Europe,  which  navigate  the 
Missisp'j.pi,  Alabama,  Tombigbee,  and  other  large  rivers  of  the  south  and  west,  with  their 
ttibutary  waters.  These  boats,  carrying  from  30  to  50  tons,  are  to  be  seen  in  countless  num- 
bers, OP  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  especially,  and  are  not  licensed  or  noticed  in  the  cust  •■^,- 
house  reports.  By  a  conjectural  estimnte  they  amount  to  150,000  -00,000  tons  on  ihe 
various  waters  of  the  United  States.  To  these  may  be  added  the  coal-boats  of  the  Snsque- 
hannai  Delaware,  liOhigh,  Schuylkill,  and  I^ackawaxen,  which  this  year  (1830)  delivered 
200,000  tons  of  coal  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York." 

The  banking  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  joint-stock-companies,  incorporated  by 
the  respective  States  with  fixed  capitals,  and  as  they  are  all  banks  of  circulation,  and  their 
bills  form  the  principal  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  a  general  view  of  their  number 
and  amount  of  capital  belonjjs  properly  to  this  place.  The  metallic  currency  of  the  country 
has  been  recently  much  enlarged  by  the  importation  and  coinage  of  bullioh,  and  in  many  of 
the  States  the  circulation  o '  bank-notes  of  less  than  five  dollars  is  prohibit^  by  law. 

Number  and  Capital  of  the  Bnks  of  the  several  States,  in  1830  and  1835. 
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30,OKI,353 

H.017,009 
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3.875,794 

5,571,100 
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737,817 

1,454,386 

10,000 
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a  3,440,850 

3,655.008 

031,815 

30,509,430 

8,0!I6,482 

7,:«0,766 

30,4«<J,460 

17,737,064 

730,000 

7,543,639 

3,613,985 

5,840,000 

3,464,035 

3,156,318 

6,783,308 

5,606,533 

5,800,163 

36,432,145' 

3,745,241 

5,079,334 

678,980 

114,330 

4,808,685 

800,000 


f  181,839,889« 


*  In  addition  to  the  numbers  here  Riven,  were  52  banks  with  5  brancliea,  from  wblch  imperfect  returns  wen 
received,  with  an  estimated  capital  of  14,431,048  dollars. 
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Of  the  interior  water  commiiiiicati<  ut' thia  oountry,  those  bestowed  by  nature  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  No  part  if  lit.  world  pruMents  such  an  extensive  river  commerce. 
Hteani  vessels,  a  grand  improvement,  first  introduced  in  America,  ply  on  all  the  principal 
streams,  and  of  upwards  of  1(X),UUU  tons  of  this  species  of  cratl  belont^ing  to  the  United  Statoa 
in  IHIVI,  almost  tlie  whole  was  on  the  interior  waters.  On  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
alone,  an  extent  of  8,000  miles  was  traversed  by  230  steam-boats.  Neither  the  Htutes  nor 
individuals  have  been  slow  in  improving  and  extending  these  natural  advantages;  and  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  the  perseverance  they  have  sliown  in  executing 
tiie  mot.,  t,  Hgniflcent  plans,  have  shod  a  llistre  on  the  American  name.  The  great  laniU 
locked  bays  of  the  coast  have  been  connected  by  a  chain  of  canals,  aflbrding  a  sale  internal 
water-route  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  Albemarle  Sound.  The  eastern  and  western  watera 
huve  been  united  by  several  channels,  which  either  turn  the  Allcghanies  or  surmount  their 
BUiinnits.  The  waters  of  the  liakes  and  the  Mississippi  have  been  connected  at  varioua 
points,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  navigation  of  the  most  important  rivers  have  been  ovorcomo 
by  removing  the  bars  or  ledges  which  obstructed  their  channels,  or  by  side-cuts,  locks,  anil 
dams.  The  whole  length  of  this  artificial  navigation  is  not  less  than  3,500  miles ;  all  of 
which,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  has  been  executed  in  the  short  space  of 'iO  ycara. 
These  great  works  have  already  given  fresh  life  to  munutiictures,  and  encouraged  the  e»tal>- 
lishiiient  of  new  ones ;  invigorated,  and  in  many  places  created,  internal  trade ;  promoted 
agriculture,  which  requires  a  ciieap  and  easy  transportation  tor  the  bulky  articles  which  it 
consumes  and  produces ;  and  developed,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country. 

View  of  the  /    'ncipal  CanaU  in  the  United  States.      ' 

LtmOi-Milm 

AiiiiHiralia,  from  Annapolis  to  the  (Jliesapoake  and  Ohio  Cuial t 

Blucktitone,  Wurcuator  to  Providence 45 

Bluck  River,  Rome  to  Carthof^e,  in  progress 76 

Cuj  't>a,  Geneva  on  Seneca  Lake,  to  Montezuma  on  Erie  Canal 30 

Ceiitrul,  fruin  Wubash  and  Erie  Canal,  a'  ovo  Loguiiport,  by  valley  of  White  River,  to 

EvuiiHville,  in  pru|B;rcB8 990 

Cliampluin,  t'ruin  Whltohiiil,  to  Waterford  on  the  Hudson 63 

Chcniunjr,  Elmira  to  Seneca  Luke 33 

Clioii:  ii|r",  I)iii|rhampton  on  North  Branch  of  Susquehanna,  to  Ulica 96 

ClicNipcii ne  and  Oliio,  Georgetown  on  rotoinac, to  Cumberland 1B6 

Cht-  ,fx:uke  and  Delaware,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Elk,  sliip  canal 14 

Cro-.    t  ut,  Terre  Haute  on  Wabash  and  Eric  Canal,  to  Eel  River  and  Central  Canal,  in 

progress ■  ■  ■  • 40 

Cumberland,  Portland  to  Sebngo  Pond 20 

Delaware,  from  Euston  to  Bristol 60 

Delnwarc  and  HudHon,  mouth  of  Roundout  creek  to  mouth  of  Laokawaxon 82i 

Di'l.  ^'ure  and  Raritan,  New  Brunswick  to  Bordcntown,  ship  canal 42^ 

Navigable  feeder  of,  from  Bull's  Island  to  Trenton 24 

Di         Swamp,  Deep  Creek  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  Joyce's  Creek  of  Albemarle  Sound. ...  23 

Eri      \lban)  to  Buffalo 3(>3 

Fariiiiiigton,  Sew  Haven  to  Northampton 78 

GciicHuu  N'ulley,  Rochester,  to  Olean  on  the  Alleghany,  in  progress 1U7 

lUinoiB  and  Chicago,  from  the  Illinois  to  Lake  Michigan,  in  progress,  about lUO 

James  and  Kenhawa,  improvement  of  the  river  navigation  and  junction  of  the  rivers. ...  7 

Lackiiwaxcn,  Delaware  to  Honesdale 36 

Ijalburche,  Mississippi  above  New  Orleans,  to  the  Atchafalaya ■ 85 

Leliigii,  Eoaton  to  White  Haven - 66 

Louisville  and  Portland,  ship  canal,  round  the  falls  in  the  Ohio 2 

Middlesex,  from  Boston  to  Lowell 27 

Maryland,  Baltimore  to  Chesapcii  kc  and  Ohio  Canal t 

Miami,  Cincinnati  to  the  Mauuicu 265 

Morris,  Jersey  City  opposite  New  York,  to  Easton 101 

Muscle  Shoal,  round  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee 37 

Oiiiu  and  Eric,  Portsmouth      Cleaveland,  with  lateral  branches 340 

Oswego,  Syracuse  on  Erie  C^unal,  to  Oswego .' 38 

Pennsylvania: 

Central  and  Western  Divisions,  Columbia  to  Pittsburg,  including  Alleghany  Portage 

Rail-Road  of  3f>4  miles 312 

Susquehanna  Division,  Juniata  to  Northumberland 39 

West  Branch  Division,  Northumberland  to  Dunnstown 66 

North  Branch  Division,  Northumberland  to  the  Lackawanna 76 

Beaver  Division,  from  I!  aver  to  MercerCounty 30 

French  Creek  Division ,-..... 46 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  Akron  on  Ohio  Canal,  to  Newcastle  on  Beaver  Canal 82 

Sandy  and  Beaver,  Bolivar  on  Ohio  Conal,  to  mouth  of  Little  Beaver 73 

I  Sontce  to  the  Cooper . 
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ekvannah  UM  AlaUmtha  ..«..•.! 00 

Schuylkill,  PhiUdelphU  to  Port  Carbon 108 

Suaqiuihanna,  Columbia  to  Port  Dapoait 40 

Union,  Middletown  on  tho  fluaquahanna,  to  Reading H9 

Wabaah  and  Erie,  Laftjctte  to  the  Mautnee,  In  progreaa 910 

To  bo  extended  to  Torre  Haute HO 

White  Water,  National  Road,  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  to  Lawrenceburg,  in  prog reaa  ...  76 

Thn  AmorioaiM  have  equally  aurpaimd  all  other  people  in  the  number  and  extent  of  thnir 
rail-rouda,  havinfft  in  lem  than  ten  yeara,  conatructed  nearly  l,fiO()  milea  of  theae  artiticia. 
levcla,  over  which  sarriaffea  are  propelled  by  locomotive  ateam-enginoa  at  the  rate  of  from 
80  to  8U  milea  an  iiour.  Although  thia  contrivance  ia  leaa  adapted  than  canala  to  tlie  con* 
veyance  of  bulky  article*,  ^et  it  poaaoeaoa  aome  advantage*  over  that  mode  of  traniporta- 
tion,  Buch  as  that  of  not  being  interrupted  by  ice,  and  that  of  being  auited  to  lome  localitiea 
in  which  artiflcial  water-communication  would  be  impracticable.  The  following  table  pre* 
■enU  a  view  of  the  principal  rail-roada,  completed  or  in  progreai,  in  the  United  Statea. 

k„. .,»..  ,  Yiew  qf  tha  Prineipal  Rail-Roadi  in  the' United  Statt$. 

Alleghany  Portage,  Hollidayaburg  to  Johnitown,  connecting  Central  and  Weatem  Divi* 

■ioni  of  PRniiHylvania  Canal 36^ 

Auburn  and  Syracums,  Auburn  to  Syracuie,  New  York,  in  progroaa 93 

Auguita  and  Athoni,  Georgi'v  in  progreaa 114 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  completed  to  HarjMjr'a  Ferry 8U 

Baltiinoro  mid  PhllaHolphia,  through  Wilmington 99^ 

Baltimore  and  Waiihinf(ton 40 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanno,  through  Gettytburg  and  York  to  Soaquehanna 78 

BoHton  and  Lowell 93} 

BoHton  and  Providence 41 

Boaton  am'  Worceater.    See  Wuatern  Rail-Road. 

Camden  and  Amboy,  Camden  oppoaito  Philadelphia,  to  Amboy  on  the  Rariton 61 

Central,  Savannah  to  Macon,  in  progreaa 900 

Columbia,  Pliiludolphia  to  Columbia 81} 

Danville  and  PotUville 53 

CumburlanJ  Valley,  Ilarriaburg  to  Cliamberaburg,  in  progreaa 49 

Detroit  and  St.  Joiuph'R,  from  Detroit  to  mouth  of  tho  St  Joaeph'a,  in  progreaa 900 

EaHlcrn  Shore,  flrom  Cecil  County  to  Pocomoke  Bay,  Maryland,  In  progreaa 7 

Eastorn,  Boiton  to  Newburyport,  in  progreaa 33 

Eric  and  Kalamazoo,  Toledo  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  in  progreaa 33 

Gcorif  ia,  Auf^usta,  to  Weat  Point  on  Chattahooohy,  in  progroaa 900 

Harrisburg  and  Lancaster 37 

Hudson  and  Bcrkahire,  Hudson  City  to  West  Stockbridge,  in  progroaa 39 

Ithaca  and  Owego,  North  Brunch  of  Susquehanna  to  Cayuga  Lake 99 

Lawrcnceburg  and  Indianapolis,  in  urogruNs 85 

Lexington  and  Ohio,  Lexington  to  Louisville 80 

Lon^r  Island,  from  Brookly n  to  Grci-nport,  in  pr>greBa 98 

Mad  River,  Dayton  to  Sandusky,  in  progress 160 

Madison  and  Lafayette,  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabakh  in  Indiana,  in  progress 150 

Mississippi  Natchez  through  Jackson  to  Ciinton,  in  progress 150 

Mohawk  and  Hudson,  Allmny  to  Schenectady 16 

Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  West  Point,  Georgia,  in  progreai 85 

Munroc,  Macon  to  Forsyth,  Georgia,  in  progress 95 

Newcastle  and  Frenchtown,  Delaware  to  the  Elk 16| 

New  Orleans  and  Nashville,  in  progress 7 

New  Haven  nnd  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  progrosa 7 

Now  Jersey,  Jersey  City  to  New  Brunswick 98 

New  York  and  Albany,  by  West  Stockbridge,  f projected)    IfiO 

Now  York  and  Erie,  New  YorK  City  to  Lake  Iv'ie,  in  progress 483 

Oxford,  Coatesvillu  on  Columbia  Ruil-Rond,  to  Port  D<>posit,  in  progress 31 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke,  Petersburg  to  Rinkcly 60 

Peiisacola  and  Columbus,  Bay  of  Pensacola  to  River  Chattahoochee,  in  progress 210 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton 26 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 60 

Portsmouth  and  Roanoke 80 

Rensselaer  und  Saratoga,  Troy  to  Ballston 3d 

Richmond  and  Potomac,  by  Fredericksburg 75 

Richmond  and  Petersburg 21 

St.  Francisviilo  and  Woodville.  Mississippi    ,.,..,,,,,,.,,.  26 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady 22i 

Btonington,  Providence  to  Stonington 48 
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TABLE— continued. 

LngOi— Miitb 

Syracuse  and  Auburn,  New  York 36 

Tun:iwanda,  Rochester  to  Utica,  New  York,  in  progress 34 

Tuscumbia  and  Decatur,  round  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama 45 

Ulica  and  Schenectady 84 

Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  Jackson  to  the  MiKsissippi 46 

Western,  fVoni  Boston  by  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge,  to  Albany,  in  progress 200 

Williamsport  and  Eimira,  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  to  Tioga,  in  progress 74 

Winchester,  Winchester  to  Potomac 30 

Wrightsvillo  and  Gettysburg,  Columbia  to  Gettysburg 40 

Two  great  projects,  which  have  occupied  the  public  attention,  and  have  been  shown  by 
preliminary  reconnoissancea  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  merit  notice  here,  although  the  lime 
of  their  completion  may  be  yet  somewhat  remote.     These  are,  a  rail-road  from  Cincinnati, 

tiy  Lexinorton  and  Knoxville,  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  a  distance  of  600  miles;  and  another  from 
he  same  olace  or  some  point  in  Georgia  to  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi,  740  miles.  A  route 
from  the  Penobscot  to  Quebec  has  also  been  surveyed. 

Tiie  common  high  roads  of  the  country  present  a  less  favourable  aspect,  and  in  many 
sections  of  the  Union  roads  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  Yet  there  are  extensive  lines 
of  turnpikes  constructed  in  many  of  the  States,  and  many  of  the  streams  are  spanned  by 
fine  bridges.  The  Americans  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  suspenaon  bridfje, 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  them  in  Europe.  The  great  National  Road,  from  Cumber- 
land across  the  Alleghanies,  through  Wheeling,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Vandalia,  to  St 
Louis,  is  a  line  piece  of  work,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  its  completion. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  amounted  to 
12,866,020;  a  number  not  very  great  absolutely,  and  even  small  relatively  to  the  extent 
of  their  territory;  but  astonishing  when  considered  as  existing  in  a  region  which,  200  years 
ago,  was  only  a  boundless  wilderness,  peopled  by  a  few  scattered  bands  of  savages.  But  the 
.wt  interesting  circumstance  is  the  rapid  increase  which  has  marked,  and,  according  to 
every  appearance,  will  continue  to  mark,  their  progress.  Although  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant tide  of  immigration  from  the  closely  peopled  European  countries,  ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  those  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  this  great  mass  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ordinary  principle  of  population,  to  the  means  which  the  human  race  possesses 
of  multiplying  itself,  when  a  clieck  is  not  presented  by  the  difficulty  of  subsistence.  There 
are  no  early  enumerations  on  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed ;  but,  in  IT.'iS,  the  number 
was  estimated  at  1,051,000.  A  regular  decennial  census,  taken  since  1790,  gave,  at  that 
period,  3,929,827;  in  1800,  5,306,925;  in  1810,  7,2.39,814;  in  1820,  9,638,131.  It  is  most 
mteresting  to  consider,  rs  the  immensity  of  unoccupied  land  leaves  full  scope  for  this  v.ri'  cr 
of  multiplication,  how  vast  the  future  numbers  may  be  with  which  this  region  will  Vt-  pt  j- 
pled,  and  which  will  render  it  much  the  greatest  state  that  over  existed  in  ani'icr-f.  or 
modern  times.  It  is  calculated,  upon  good  grounds,  that  in  a  century  it  will  r  cntain 
160,000,000;  and  still,  being  only  half  as  populous  as  Britain  o.-  Prance,  leave  ampi  •  broT)i^ 
for  future  increase.  The  Americans,  should  they  continue  united,  would  then  become  ih  ' 
greatest  nation  in  the  world ;  and  the  most  powerful  states  of  Europe  would  rank  as  secondary 
to  them. 

The  population,  exclusive  of  the  Bbf>riginal  races  within  the  United  States'  limits,  whos£ 
numbers  are  not  comprised  in  the  above  statements,  consists  of  three  classes:  whiten,  free 
coloured  persons,  and  slaves,  whose  relative  proportions  at  five  difiTerent  periods  are  given 
below. 

WhitM.  Slif «.  Fne  colosrad. 
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leoo.. 

1810. . 
1820. 


1830 10,598,848 


3,172,464  697,807 59,465 

4,304,489  803,041  108,395 

5,863,004  1,191,364  186,440 

7,801,710 1,538,038 238,534 


3,009,043  310,589 


In  regard  to  these  numbers  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  census  of  1790,  are  not  included 
the  inhabitants  of  tne  Mississippi  and  Northwest  Territories,  estimated  at  about  12,000;  and 
that  between  1800  and  1810,  Louisiana  was  acquired  with  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
89,000  Africans  were  brought  into  the  country.  The  following  statement  shows  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population,  and  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  in  the  two 
periods  from  1810  to  1820,  and  from  1820  to  1830. 

1610-1880.  1830-1830. 

Inereaae  or  whole  population 33.3  per  cent 33.4  percent 

Whites 34    33.9 

Slaves .,,.    28.6 30.5 

I^YeeBlacks 84.8 37.4 

BlucK SB.5 81.5 
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1.  Population  of  each  State  according  to  Jive  Official  Enumerations. 
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2.  Ages,  <$•<;.  of  the  different  Classes  of  the  Population. 
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Although  collected  from  several  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  many  cases  retaining'  much  of 
the  original  stamp,  the  Americana  have  a  strong  national  feeling,  and,  with  some  few  ex« 
ceptions,  the  German,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French  immigrants  soon  lose  their  national 

Ecculiarities  and  character,  by  intermarriages  and  a  common  education.  The  Germans  in 
'ennsylvania  form,  however,  a  large  community,  occupying  most  of  the  State  on  the  east 
of  the  mountains,  which  has  c.ung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  language  and  habits  of  its 
Fatherland,  but  whicii  of  late  has  yielded  something  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  French 
in  Louisiana  are  aloo  numerous,  retaining  the  language  and  much  of  the  character  of  their 
mother  country.  There  are  also  smaller  bodies  of  French  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan, of  Swiss  and  Germans  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  of  Dutch  in  New  York. 

"The  United  States,"  says  a  very  clever  English  writer,  "  were  colonized  ii  century  Inter 
than  Spanish  America ;  but  tiieir  brilliant  and  rapid  progress  shows,  in  a  striking  light,  how 
much  more  the  prosperity  of  nations  depends  on  moral  than  on  physical  advantages.  Tht^ 
North  Americans  had  no  gold  mines,  and  a  territory  of  only  indifferent  fertility,  covered 
with  impenetrable  woods:  but  they  brought  with  them  intelligence,  industry,  a  love  of  free- 
dom, habits  of  order,  and  a  pure  and  severe  mnrnlity.  Armed  with  these  gills  of  the  soul, 
they  iiave  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  land  teeming  with  life,  a  id  smiling  with  plenty 
and  they  have  built  up  a  social  system,  so  pre-eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  that  it  has  truly  become  the  envy  of  nations.  Thi; 
characteristic  facts  in  their  condition  are  the  non-existence  of  tithe.s,  of  privileged  classes, 
of  corporations  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  of  mendicity  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  of  an  endowed  church :  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  the  gccrn- 
nient,  tlie  universality  of  education,  the  omnipresence  of  its  periodical  press,  the  high  feel- 
ing of  self-resnect  which  exists  in  tlie  very  humblest  classes,  and  the  boundless  epirit  of 
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enterprise  which  pervadet  society  from  top  to  bottom.  The  higher  olnsses  are  lesa  polished 
tliun  111  England,  the  ifiiddle  arc,  perhaps,  less  carefully  instructed ;  but  tho  American  peo- 
pli!,  taken  collectively,  are  better  educated,  and  have  more  intelligence  and  manliness  of 
cluinicter,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world." 

The  black  |X}puIation  of  tlie  United  States,  in  which  are  included  not  only  the  negroes, 
but  tho  mulatto  breeds,  forms  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  tho  whole  [wpulation  of  the 
country.  Wo  have  no  means  of  determining  tho  relative  proportion  of  the  mixed  and  pure 
coloured  races,  ond  practically  speaking  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  them.  The 
free  blacks  are  not  generally  admitted  to  political  privileges,  tiiougii  some  States  furnish 
exceptions  to  this  remark :  in  some  States,  their  testimony  is  not  admitted  against  u  white 
man,  and  they  arc  subject  to  some  other  civil  disabilities. 

Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  tho  Eastern  States,  and  prospectively  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  and  has  never  been  permitted  in  the  Northwestern  States.     By 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  all  persons  born  within  that  State  uinco  1780  arc  free,  but  the 
children  of  a  slave  are  subject  to  a  limited  servifudo  to  her  owner.     In  New  Jersey  every 
child  born  in  tho  State  afler  July  4,  1804,  is  declared  to  be  free,  and  tho  trutiic  in  sliivos  be- 
tween that  and  other  States  was.  prohibited  in  1798.    Tho  revised  laws  of  New  York  de- 
clare that  every  person  born  in  that  State  is  free,  and  that  all  persons  brought  into  the  State, 
except  fur  u  limited  period,  become  free  ;  and  no  person  can  sell  anv  other  person  in  that 
State.     Provision  is,  however,  made  in  these  and  the  other  non-slaveliolding  States  lor  the 
delivery  of  runaway  slaves  from  tho  other  States.    The  Ordinance  for  tho  Government  of 
tho  Territory  North-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  passcil  in  1787,  prohibits  forever  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  that  tract  of  country,  in  which  four  States  have  already  been  formed,  witii 
iIiIh  prohibition  incorjiorated  in  their  constitutions.     Tho  introduction  of  slaves  from  abroad 
was  prohibited  by  Virginia  in  1798,  and  by  Congress  into  Mississippi  territory  in  the  same 
year.    In  1808,  the  imjiortation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  was  forbidden,  and  it  is  be- 
lioved  that  the  number  since  clundestineiy  introduced  into  the  country  has  been  very  small. 
Slavery  may  be  said  to  exist  in  thirteen  States,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
anil  all  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.    The  slaves  form  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  tho  whole  pjiulation,  in  the  States  in  which  tho  institution  exists,  but,  they 
are  unequally  dintribntcd,  although  the  white  population  generally  predominates.     In  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  tho  whites  are  to  the  slaves  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to 
1 ;  in  Maryland  of  about  3  to  1 ;  in  North  Carolina  of  about  2  to  1,  and  in  Virginia  rather 
less;  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  the  whites  arc  u  little  superior,  and  in  South 
Carolina  ond  Jjouisiana  a  little  inferior,  in  number  to  the  slaves.    Louisiana  and  other  States 
have  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  the  other  States,  except  by  an  immigrant 
proprietor;  but  there  is  an  active  traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  between  tho  differCiit  States, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  exportation  from  the  worn-out  tracts  of  more  northern  and  eastern 
to  the  new  cotton  lands  of  tho  southern  districts. 

In  the  slaveholding  States,  slaves  are  chattels  personal,  except  in  Louisiana,  and  with 
certain  qualifications  may  be  sold  to  pay  tiie  debtn  and  bequests  of  their  master.  Slavery 
is  hereditary,  and  the  servitude  of  the  mother  det-nnines  th;  t  of  the  child  ;  when  a  coloured 
person  claims  to  be  a  free  man,  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  him,  his  colour  being,  a 
priori,  a  sufficient  indication  of  slavery.  The  life  ond  person  of  the  slave  are  protected  by 
law  under  the  same  penalties  as  those  of  whites,  but  the  moster  or  overseer  may  punish 
minor  offences  by  flogging;  for  greater  ('ff'-neos  the  slaves  are  tvied  by  justices  of  the  p(,aco 
and  from  two  to  five  freeholders.  The  slave  can  make  no  contracts,  nor  can  he  legally  hold 
ony  property ;  the  insiruction  of  slaves  is  prohibited  l<y  law,  hut  they  often  receive  some 
education  from  the  meinbf  rs  of  the  fiimily,  and  tliey  ere  general]}'  allowed  to  attend  public 
worship,  which  must  be  condiictr,;!  by  a  white.  There  arc;  in  all  the  States  restraints  upon 
inaiintTiiHsion,  as  a  population  of  free  olacks  is  Tolt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  subordination  of 
tho  slaves.  Althougii  some  of  the  laws  relating  to  slaves  arc  severe,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  these  are  not  enforced,  or  are  of  vciry  rare  application.  There  are  various 
Ifiws  restraining  cruel  punishments  or  tasks,  and  prescribing  suitable  food  ond  clothing  for 
the  slaves;  but  their  Ixjst  security  is  in  the  force  of  custom  and  public  opinion,  and  in  the 
humanity  and  interest  of  their  masters.  They  are,  in  general,  humanely  ai.d  even  kindly 
treated,  well  fed,  and  lightly  worked ;  they  are  »:onimonly  allowed  a  little  pateh  of  ground 
to  cultivate  for  their  own  benefit;  they  may  raise  yr  ''ry  and  hogs,  whirh,  with  the  produce 
of  their  farm,  they  may  sell  to  tlie  family  or  elsewhei',  at  their  option;  in  this  way  llify 
often  acquire  a  little  properly,  or  e.vpeml  their  ciirnings  in  ornaments.  It  is  a  suflicient  pr(x)f 
of  their  general  ease  in  this  country,  that  their  numbers  have  increased  with  ninar.ing  ra. 
pi<!ity,  and  that  many  of  lliein  live  to  a  great  age.  "All  those,"  says  Paulding,  "  who  have 
visited  the  States  in  which  slavery  prevails,  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  impres- 
sions of  the  horrors  of  that  condition,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  uniform  hilarity  and 
cheerfulness  which  prevail  among  the  blocks.  Labouring  generally  in  large  numbers  lo- 
geiher,  they  pa'tnke  of  the  influence  vAucYi  eompanionship  alv/ays  exercises  over  rnnv,,  the 
most  social'  of  sU  beings.     In  the  meadows  and  liarvest-ficlde  they  lighten  their  labours  by 
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son{|f8,  the  measures  of  which  accord  with  the  strokes  of  the  cradle  and  scythe ;  and  in  what- 
ever employment  they  may  be  associated,  they  are  always  joking,  quizzing,  or  banterinjf 
each  other.  The  children  enjoy  a  life  of  perfect  ease,  and  are  maintained  by  the  produpta 
of  the  land  which  belong  to  them  and  theirs.  The  parents,  being  freed  from  all  anxiety  or 
exertion  for  the  present  or  future  support  of  their  offspring,  are  never  beset  by  the  gnawing 
cares  of  the  free  white  man,  whose  whole  life  is  one  continued  effort  to  provide  for  himself 
and  his  children.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  also  taken  care  of  by  the  master,  either  from  the 
dictates  of  his  own  humanity,  or  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  law." 

The  slaves  do  not  work  on  Simdays,  and  they  have  generally  several  days  at  Christ.nias, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  often  other  holydays.  The  usual  hours  of  labour  are  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  with  about  two  or  three  hours  intermission  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  according 
to  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the  work ;  they  frequently  gain  a  day  by  doing  the  task  of 
three  days  in  two,  and  women  with  a  certain  number  of  children  are  allowed  some  further 
indulgences.  Their  food  and  clothing  vary  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  tiiey 
generally  receive  from  nine  to  twelve  quarts  of  Indian  corn  a  week,  with  bacon  and  salt 
fish ;  instead  of  the  corn,  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  or  two  pecks  of  paddy  arc  given  by  way 
of  change,  and  on  the  rice  plantations  rice  is  the  principal  article  of  food.  For  clothing;  each 
man  receives  six  or  seven  yards  of  woollen  cloth,  each  woman  five  or  six,  and  the  children 
in  proportion ;  a  new  blanket  is  given  to  each  grown  person,  and  one  for  every  two  children 
once  in  two  years,  and  in  winter  a  handkerchief  is  gi\  3n  to  the  women  and  a  cap  to  the  men. 
A  suit  of  cotton  or  linen  clothes  is  also  allowed  in  summer.  On  every  plantation  there  is  a 
nurse,  and  the  overseer  has  a  chest  of  medicines.  The  marriages  of  the  slaves  are  merely 
a  connection  subsisting  during  pleasure ;  their  amusements  are  chiefly  music  and  dancing 
many  of  them  being  able  to  play  and  sing  in  a  rude  manner. 

In  religion,  the  Americans  have  adopted  the  novel  system  of  cutting  off  all  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  Slate.  Individuals,  or  classes  of  believers,  choose  their  own  religious 
guide,  and  provide  entirely  for  his  support.  This  general  equality  of  sects  is  found  to  abate 
religious  animosity,  without  relaxing  zeal.  In  the  large  towns,  particularly  of  the  Northern 
States,  the  clergy  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  well  provided  for ;  but  in  some  of  the  remote 
country  districts  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  spiritual  teachers.  The  Americans  ere  de- 
cidedly a  religious  people,  and,  although  some  fannticpl  sects  have  sprung  up  in  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  truth,  that  they  are  equally  removed  from  the  excesses  of 
fanaticism  and  irreligion.  Travelers  bear  testimony  to  the  sound  spirit  of  morals  which  pre- 
vails in  the  country,  and  to  the  respect  paid  to  the  public  services  of  religion.  The  most 
numerijus  sects  are  the  Methodists,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States;  the  Baptists, 
numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  the  Presbyterians,  mostly  in  the 
Middle  States,  but  also  numerous  in  the  Southern  and  Western ;  and  the  Congregationalists 
chiefly  confined  to  New  England.  The  following  table,  from  the  American  Almanac  fo* 
1S36,  gives  further  details  on  this  subject : — 


DenomiDatlODt. 


Minlslen.       Chureha.      ComniunlnnU.  I 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church . 

Methodbt  Protestants 

Calvinistic 


Baptists . 


Free  Will 

Seventh  Day 

Six  Principle 

Christiana 

Mennoniies 

Tankers 

P.'esbyterians  (General  Asseinbly). 

Associate  Presbyterians 

Cumberland  Presbyterians 

Dutch  Reformed 

German  Reformed , 

ABSociate  Reformed 

Congregationalists  (Orthodox) 

Congregationalists  (Unitarian) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Roman  Catholic  Churcli 

Univcrsalists 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. . .    . 
United  Brethrr n,  or  Moravians. . . . 

New  Jerusale  n  Church 

Frier'ls 

Shakers,  or  Millennial  Church .... 


Totals, 


2,458 

70 

3,110 

34& 

32 

12 

300 

900 

40 

1,914 

70 

400 

167 

136 

43 

975 

165 

701 

340 

300 

191 

33 

33 


45 


12,130 


5,888 

546 

32 

23 

1,000 

"46 

2,648 

169 

"197 

600 

100 

1,071 

187 

800 

383 

600 

627 

24 

27 

500 

15 
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4,258 

2.137 
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60,000 
22,515 
30,000 
10,000 

12i),756 


59,787 
2,000 
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"  This  table,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Almanac,  "  is  incomplete ;  the  Congregationalist^  iiere 
enumerated  all  belong  to  New  England,  but  there  is  a  considerable  number  in  other  States, 
in  addition  to  the  1914  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians,  there  were  420  licentiates  and  candi- 
dates; the  numbers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  above  given,  all  belong  to  the  Synod 
of  the  West,  and  there  arc  two  other  Synods  not  enumerated  ;  in  addition  to  the  travelling 
preachers  of  the  Method ista  given  above,  there  is  a  great  number  of  local  preachers;  their 
congregations  are  supposed  to  be  about  5000.' 

The  Enfrlish  have  been  justly  characterised  as  an  eminently  humane  people,  and  their 
American  descendants  have  not  lost  this  noble  trait  of  the  British  character.  The  number 
of  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions,  of  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  suffer- 
ing, for  the  education  and  support  of  destitute  children,  for  the  instruction  and  reform  of  the 
once  outcast  convict,  for  the  diffusion  of  good  morals  and  religious  instruction  among  the 
once  neglected  classes  of  society,  and  for  the  spread  of  Christian  knowledge  in  heathen  lands, 
and,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  for  every  humane  purpose,  is  nowhere  greater  than 
in  this  country.  Hence  the  hospitals,  the  poorhouses,  the  orphan  asylums,  the  madhouses, 
the  penitentiaries  that  have  been  studied  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  the  Saving  Institutions,  the  Dispensa- 
ries, the  Education  Societies,  &c.  which  are  found  in  every  section  of  our  land.  We  shell 
here  mention  a  few  of  these  institutions  of  general  interest,  taking  our  statements  chiefly 
fh)m  a  paper  in  the  American  Almanac  for  the  year  1836.  The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  instituted  in  1810,  has  its  seat  in  Boston ;  its  receipts  during 
eleven  months  of  1635  amounted  to  163,340  dollars ;  since  its  formation  they  have  exceeded 
1,600,000  dollars.  In  1835  the  number  of  stations  was  78,  connected  with  which  were  308 
missionaries  and  assistants,  and  55  native  assistants.  There  were  in  the  schools  21,181  pu- 
pils, and  94,000,000  pages  had  been  printed  at  the  eight  printing  establishments  of  the  society, 
m  nineteen  languages ;  seven  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries.  The 
Baptist  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions,  constituted  at  Philadelphia  in  1814,  had  in  1835 
25  stations,  twelve  of  which  were  among  the  American  Indians ;  103  missionaries  and  assist- 
ants; five  printing  presses,  from  which  publications  were  issued  in  seven  languages,  and 
about  600  pupils  in  its  schools ;  receipts  for  1835,  58,520  dollars.  The  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  established  at  New  York  in  1819,  supported  in  18&5  144 
missionaries,  in  Liberia,  among  the  American  Indians,  and  in  the  United  States,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  38,350  dollars.  The  Home  Missionary  Society,  instituted  in  New  York  in  1826, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  poor  congregations,  and  sending  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  within 
the  United  States,  employed,  in  1835,  719  missionaries,  and  had  in  their  Sunday  Schools 
and  Bible  Classes  52,O0iO  pupils;  receipts  for  the  year,  88,863  dollars.  The  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  founded  at  New  York  in  1833,  had  in  its  service  in  1835,  93  missiona- 
ries in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  several  other  foreign  and  domestic  mis- 
sionary societies,  whose  means  are  less  ample  and  whose  sphere  of  action  is  more  local.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  formed  in  1816,  have  issued  to  the  poor  at  home  and  to  the  destitute 
abroad,  1,767,936  copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments;  they  print  Bibles  in  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  some  of  tiie  Indian  languages,  and  purchase  and  issue  copies 
in  othei  languages ;  they  also  grant  large  sums  to  other  societies ;  total  expenditures  1,404,000 
dollars ;  the  seat  of  the  Society  is  in  liev:  York.  The  American  Tract  Society,  instituted 
at  New  York  in  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  religious  tracts,  circulated,  in  1834, 
54,310,358  pages;  receipts  for  the  year  92,307  dollars,  since  its  establishment  upwards  of 
532,0(K)  dollars.  The  American  Eo'ication  Society,  established  at  Boston  in  1815,  assists 
pious  young  men  of  seven  religious  denominations  in  obtaining  an  education,  by  lending 
Miem  a  certain  sum,  to  be  repaid  at  a  fuiure  period ;  receipts  during  1835,  83,063  dollars ; 
young  men  aided,  1,04<);  whole  number  assisted,  2,258;  the  Society  publish  a  valuable 
journal.  The  Sunday  School  Union,  formed  at  Philadelphia  in  1824,  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  dis'^^ribution  of  the  Society's  publications,  consists  of 
the  union  of  nine  or  ten  religious  denomirations;  there  were  connected  with  it  in  1835 
16,000  schooLs,  115,000  teachers,  and  800,000  pupils ;  receipts  for  the  year  1835,  136,885 
dollars.  The  Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  orgar  ized  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  has  not  confined  its  labours  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  prisoners,  but  has 
successfully  exerted  itself  in  reforming  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  and  the  discipline  of  pri- 
sons throughout  the  country.  The  Prison  Discipline  Society,  formed  in  Boston  in  1825,  has 
laboured  in  the  same  benevolent  cause.  The  American  Temperance  Society  was  formed  in 
Roston  in  1826,  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  by  discountenancing  the  use  of  ardent 
spirit-i;  in  1835  the  number  of  auxiliary  societies  was  8000,  embracing  1,500,000  members; 
nbovo  4000  distilleries  had  been  stopped  in  the  country,  8000  traders  had  ceased  to  sell 
ardent  spirits,  and  1200  vessels  sailed  without  using  them.  The  American  Colonization 
Society,  founded  at  Washington  in  1816,  is  designed  to  transport  free  persons  of  colour  and 
manumitted  sieves  io  Liberia,  and  thus  forward  the  work  of  emancipation  in  this  country. 

In  regnT.I  to  education,  great  exertions  have  been  made  in  many  of  tiie  States,  and  in  some 


with  complete  success,  to  furnish  the  whole  community  with  instruction  at  the  common  ex- 
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pense,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Pruaaia,  there  is  no  country  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
is  BO  well  educated  as  in  some  parts  of  tlie  Union.  The  general  government  have  made 
ample  provision  for  educational  institutions  In  the  now  States,  by  reserving  one  section  in 
oacli  townsliip  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  making  liberal  vrants  of  land  ror  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges ;  but  in  the  old  States  the  provisions  for  mis  object  have  been  left  to  tlie 
State  governments.  The  New  England  system  of  free  schools  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  that  section  of  the  country.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  is,  that  ele- 
mentary instruction  should  be  so  free  as  to  exclude  none  from  its  benefits,  and  the  schools 
should  be  so  numerous  as  to  be  within  the  easy  reach  of  all ;  at  the  same  time  that  their 
management  should  be  lell  chiefly  to  the  people  themselves  in  small  districts,  so  as  to  excite 
a  general  interest  iu  th»p~..  The  tax  for  tlie  support  of  lliese  schools  is  levied  on  property, 
m  order  that  the  poorer  classes  may  not  be  too  heavily  burdened  with  it;  ovory  individual 
in  the  community  may  not  only  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  may  become  acquainted  with 
arithmetic,  gcograpliy  and  history,  and  in  the  larger  towns  with  the  principles  of  natural 
8(;ience  and  the  learned  languages,  free  of  expense.  Some  of  the  States  iiave  school  funds, 
the  income  of  which  is  distributed  among  the  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
in  tlie  schools.  Public  aid  is  also  given  to  tiio  higher  schools,  called  academies,  and  to  the 
colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  course  of  study  more  extensive  and  lessening  the 
expense  of  attendance  at  them.  In  New  York  a  similar  system  has  been  introduced,  and 
from  official  reports  it  appears  that,  in  1834,  there  were  r41,4Ul  children  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  in  that  State,  and  that  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  7ii:^UU0  dollars ; 
5 revision  has  also  recently  been  made  there  for  the  education  of  common  sciiool  teachers.  In 
few  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  some  other  States,  effectual  measures  have  also  been  taken  i'.r  ihe  encouragement  and 
support  of  free  schools,  and  in  several  of  these  States  they  already  afford  ample  means  of 
primary  instruction. 

The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  in  numerous  academies  and  lyceums,  in 
which  the  study  of  inathemutics,  natural  history  and  piiilosopiiy,  and  the  learned  and  foreign 
modern  languages,  is  sometimes  combined  with  instruction  in  Uie  useful  arts,  as  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  &.c.  The  colleges  and  universities  carry  on  the  course  of  study  com- 
menced in  the  schools  and  academies,  while  in  the  medical,  law,  and  theological  schools, 
those  destined  for  the  learned  professions  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing  themselves  for 
their  respective  occupations.  The  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  is  68;  of  medical 
schools  23 ;  of  law  schools  9 ;  of  theological  seminaries  37.  The  country  does  not  yet,  how- 
ever, furnish  the  scholar  with  those  facilities  for  a  finished  learned  education  which  are 
affi)rded  by  the  scientific  and  literary  establishments  of  Europe,  and  the  want  of  good  libra- 
ries is  sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  has  attempted  much  learned  research.  The  largest 
collection  of  oooks  in  the  United  States  does  not  contain  50,(K)0  volumes,  and  thore  are  few 
which  even  approach  that  number.  The  Philadelphia  Library  lias  42,000  volumes;  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  about  the  same  number;  the  Boston  AthensBum  30,000;  the 
New  York  Society  Library  ;i2,0lK);  and  the  Library  of  Congress  20,000. 

Literature  and  science  are  of  but  recent  origin,  yet  they  have  already  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  America  has  already  prcxluced  some  works  that  take  their  place  among  the  classic 
compositions  of  the  iild  world.  The  reputation  of  Irving,  Channing,  and  Cooper  is  not  con- 
fined by  the  Atlantic,  and  several  other  writers  have  produced  works  of  merit  in  the  diflierent 
branches  of  elegant  literature.  Some  valuable  contributions  have  also  been  made  by  the 
Americans  to  tliuology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  natural  science.  learned  societies 
have  been  instituted,  and  some  of  them  have  published  several  volumes  of  their  Transac- 
tions. Numerous  monthly  ami  quarterly  journals  are  supported  in  the  country,  and  the  best 
English  periodicals  are  regularly  republished.  The  current  Englisli  literature  of  the  day  is 
also  immediately  distributed  tiirougiiout  the  United  States  in  various  forms  and  at  an  amaz- 
ingly cheap  rate,  and  there  are  numerous  American  reprints  of  the  most  valuable  Englibh 
classics.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  United  States  is  the  astonishing  number  of  news- 
papers, representing  almost  every  political,  social,  industrial,  moral,  ond  religious  interest 
that  occupies  the  attention  of  the  connnunity.  Their  number  is  nearly  1300.  We  may 
mention  in  this  connection,  that  both  the  federal  government  and  the  States  have  made  some 
important  additions  to  geogniphical  science,  through  the  agency  of  several  exploring  and 
surveying  expeditions,  got  up  nt  the  public  cost.  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803, 
an  exploring  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Missouri  under  the  command  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
which,  after  ascending  that  river  about  2500  miles,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  de- 
scended tlie  Columbia  to  the  sea.  This  occupied  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  from  May 
1804  to  September  1806,  and  made  us  acqiwinted  with  tlie  course  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Colurnhia,  with  ttie  natural  features  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  with  the  names,  numbers 
and  condition  of  many  Indian  tribes.  In  1805  Pike  was  sent  to  examine  the  Upper  Missis- 
.^ippi,  and  in  1806  to  explore  the  great  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
:ains ;  in  this  latter  expedition,  the  Osage,  Arkansas,  Platte,  Kansas,  and  Rio  del  Norte, 
*ere  either  discovered,  or  their  sources  and  course  were  ascertained  with  greater  precisioa 
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than  had  previoasly  been  attained.  Two  expedition!  under  Col.  Lonff«  th«  firit  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  MountainR,  in  1819,  and  the  second  to  the  St.  Peter's  River,  in  1823,  made 
some  new  disnoveries,  and  re-examined  in  a  more  scientiflo  manner  some  reffions  before  ex- 
pUtred.  In  1836  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Cong^ress  for  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ffinia,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maine  have  already  executed,  or 
nave  now  on  foot,  examinations  of  thoir  respective  torritorios,  which  will  furnish  important 
contributicns  to  science,  while  thoy  serve  to  develope  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  examinations  are  confined  to  geological  surveys,  but  others  comprise  trigono- 
metrical measurements  of  the  surface,  and  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  territory.  Seve- 
ral valuable  reports  of  the  doings  of  these  boards  are  now  before  the  public.  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  general  survey  of  the  coast  by  the  federal  government,  now  in  progress. 

The  Americans  have  been  eminent  for  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  the  steam-vessel, 
by  them  first  applied,  at  least,  to  practical  purposes,  is  a  conspicuous  example.  The  cotton- 
gin  of  Whitney  may  almost  rank  with  it  in  value.  Many  improvements  in  the  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  ol  cotton  have  been  already  introduced  from  America  into  Europe,  and 
that  of  the  woollen-mills  of  this  country  is  much  superior  to  any  thing  applied  to  the  same 
purpose  elsewhere.  The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  from  the  patent-office  since  1790, 
IS  97:^  ;  from  1790  to  1800,  the  annual  average  was  only  20;  tVom  1820  to  1830,  it  had 
increased  to  536. 

In  the  fine  arts  the  Americans  have  shown  a  very  strong  natural  genius  for  painting, 
though  thoir  artists  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Old  World  for  study,  and  often,  also, 
for  patronage ;  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  art  are  now,  however,  formed  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  The  names  of  Copley,  West,  Stuart,  Newton,  AUston, 
and  Leslie,  adorn  the  short  annals  of  American  art. 
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Skot.  VII, — Aboriginal  Triiet. 

The  aboriginal  population  of  the  country  now  forming  the  United  States,  instead  of  being 
merged  into  the  European  stock  which  settled  among  them,  have  wasted  away,  and  in  most 
of  the  States  east  of  the  MissisBippi  become  quite  extinct.  Incessant  wars  with  the  whites, 
too  often  provoked  by  the  cupidity  of  the  latter;  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  game  on 
which  they  depended  for  subsistence ;  and  the  vicious  habits  in  which  their  vicinity  to  civil- 
ised man  enabled  them  to  indulge,  combined  to  lessen  their  numbers,  until  the  numerous 
tribes  that  once  occupied  all  the  openings  in  the  frreat  primitive  American  forest,  have  actu- 
al! '  died  out,  or  been  reduced  to  a  few  miserable  individuals.  From  the  Roanoke  to  the 
St,  Lawrence,  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  the  proud  and  warlike  Iroquois  tribes,  and  of 
the  once  powerful  Algonquins,  is  about  8,000  men,  women,  and  children,  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  aoout  50  more  in  Virginia.  Further  south,  but  much  narrowed  in  their 
limits,  some  portions  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Chickosaws,  are  yet  permitted  to  linger 
for  a  while  m  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  Choctaws  and  the  Natchez  have  disappeared. 
From  the  Tennessee  to  the  Lakes,  and  from  the  Desmoines  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  scarcely 
a  drop  of  Indian  blood  remains  within  the  limits  of  the  States.  Beyond  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  Missouri  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  the  country  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  aboriginal  race. 

The  whole  of  the  region  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson's  Bay,  appears  to  have  been  divided  among  five  great  nations 
or  families  of  tribes ;  the  Algonquin  or  Chippewa;  the  Hu ion  or  Wyandot;  the  Floridian ; 
the  Sioux  or  llahcotah ;  and  the  Pawnee.  Each  of  these  families  comprised  many  indepen- 
dent  and  often  hostile  nations,  which,  however,  are  proved  to  have  spoken  cognate  dialects, 
and,  therefore,  to  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock.  The  New  York  Indians,  comprising 
the  remnant  of  the  celebrated  Five  Nations,  namely,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Onon- 
dagas,  to  whom  are  now  joined  some  Delawares,  Mohecans,  and  Narragansetts,  and  the  Tui^ 
caroras,  of  a  different  origin,  belong  to  the  second  of  these  families,  as  do  also  the  Wyandota, 
some  of  whom  still  remain  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  The  whole  number  of  the  former 
does  not  exceed  4176  souls,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  Senecas.  The  Tuscaronu 
removed  from  North  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and,  joining  the  confede- 
racy called  by  the  French  the  Iroquois,  by  the  Dutch  the  Maquas,  and  by  the  English  the 
Five  Nations,  caused  it  to  receive  the  new  name  of  Six  Nations,  descriptive  of  the  number 
of  the  confederated  tribes.  The  Mohawks,  the  head  of  these  Romans  of  the  New  World, 
us  they  have  been  called  on  account  of  their  warlike  spirit  and  extensive  conquests,  removed 
to  Canada  in  1776,  and  were  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  Cayugab ; — but  these  once  power- 
ful nations  have  now  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  band.  The  other  tribes  above  mentionei, 
removed  more  recently ;  the  Belaw" ares  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mohecans  and  Narra  • 
iransetts  from  Massachusetts.    These  Indians  liave  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  religiouit 
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iiMtruction  by  Chriatnn  MiMionariea,  and  they  are,  in  generalt  provided  with  Bchooln,  agri- 
cultural implementi,  comfortable  dwellinga,  und  clothes,  but  they  make  little  progfress  in 
European  manners  and  civilisation.  The  VVyandots,  to  the  number  of  576,  occupy  the  plains 
about  the  head  of  the  Sandusky  River  with  their  herds. 

The  Algonquin  race  once  possessed  all  the  country  between  the  Tennessee  and  Roanoke, 
and  the  St  Lav.rence  and  the  Lakes,  and  even  much  farther  north,  with  the  exception  of 
the  comparatively  small  enclosed  tract,  inhabited  by  the  Huron  nations.  At  present,  about 
379  Passamaquoddies,  on  Schoodic  River,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine ;  280  Penobscuts 
near  Bangor;  750  individuals  of  a  mongrel  stock  of  Indian  and  Negro  breeds  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Massachusetts;  420  Nsrragansetts  in  Rhode  Island,  also  much  mixed  with 
blacks;  3(X)  Mohecans  near  Norwich,  and  100  Pequods  near  Stonington  m  Connecticut, 
with  30U  Narragansetta,  Delawares,  and  Mohecans  in  New  York,  and  about  50  Nottawayg 
in  Virginia,  ar(<  the  sole  relics  of  their  once  numerous  tribes,  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Maumee.  The  only  vestige  of  their  existence  lefl  by  these  extinct  nations,  is 
in  their  names  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  The  Algonquin  language  is  still 
spoken  by  the  Chippewas  or  Ojibwas,  Ottawas,  Pottawatamies,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Shawnese, 
Kickapoos,  Menomonies,  Miamis,  and  Lenni  Lenapes  or  Delawares.  The  Miamis  reside 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  occupying  the  Sandusky  plains  on  the  head  of  the 
Sandusky  River;  their  number  is  1100.  The  belk wares,  to  the  number  of  826;  the  Kicka- 
poos, amounting  to  568 ;  and  the  Shawnese,  celebrated  as  the  tribe  of  Tecumseh  and  his 
brotlier  Elsquataway,  the  Prophet,  have  removed  to  the  Indian  District  west  of  Arkansas ; — 
the  latter  number  about  1250  souls.  The  Pottawatamies,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan  and  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  are  very  closely  allied  in  habits, 
manners,  and  language,  and  some  of  them  have  also  united  in  forming  a  confederacy.  The 
Ottawas  have,  however,  made  more  progress  in  agriculture  than  the  kindred  tribes. 

The  country  north  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Red  River  is  inliabited  by  scattered  bands  of 
Chippewas,  who  depend  for  subsistence  chiefly  upon  the  wild  rice  of  the  innumerable  lakes 
of  that  region,  and  the  small  game  and  fish  in  which  it  abounds.  Such,  however,  is  their 
indolence,  and  so  precarious  is  the  supply  IVom  these  sources,  that  they  often  suffer  severely 
from  scarcity  and  famine,  and  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  wandenng  from  spot  to  spot, 
in  search  of'^the  food,  which  might  be  plentifully  and  readily  procured  by  a  little  industry 
and  forethought.  The  Wild  Rice  (Zizania  aquatica)  is  collected  by  merely  pushing  a  canoe 
into  the  lake  or  stream  in  which  it  grows,  bending  the  stem  over  the  boats,  and  thrashing 
out  the  seeds  with  a  pole ;  it  is  afterwards  dried  over  a  slow  fire,  hulled  by  trampling  it 
under  the  feet,  and  winnowed  by  exposure  to  the  wind.  The  Ojibwas  are  said  to  be  the 
on  V  tribes  who  do  not  use  salt.    They  make  cabins  {/g.  1116.)  and  bo&ts  {fig.  1117.)  of 
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birch  bei'k,  but  they  have  little  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  their  ornaments  consist  merely 
of  beads,  paints,  and  other  trifles  bought  of  the  tradera.  The  number  of  these  Indians  is 
about  8500 ;  that  of  those  in  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  nenriy  9000. 

The  Menomonies  are  another  Algonquin  nation,  living  about  Green  Bay,  and  the  heads  of 
Fox,  Wisconsin,  and  Menomonie  Rivers;  their  number  is  4200.  They  are  much  superior  to 
the  Ojibwas  in  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  they  prepare  belts,  moccasins,  sheaths,  &,c.  very 
neatly,  ornamented  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  Ottogamies,  who  have  long  been  distin- 
guished for  their  daring  and  restless  spirit,  fought  their  way  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontnrio 
to  the  Mississippi,  beyond  which  they  have  lately  been  driven,  first  by  the  combined  Chip- 
pewa forces,  and  more  recently  by  the  American  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
tiiey  made  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  the  French  post  at  Detroit,  and  they  conii<niied  to  give 
the  French  colonists  much  trouble  for  a  period  of  nearly  50  years  after  that  attempt  Theii 
numbers,  which  were  at  one  time  very  much  reduced,  have  been  gradually  increased  by  the 
policy  of  adopting  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  receiving  seceders  from  other  tribes,  and  at 
present  they  amount  to  6500  individuals,  residing  on  b^h  banks  of  ihe  River  Desmomes. 

It  is  the  remark  of  one  well  acquainted  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  from  perjonal  observa 
lion,  that  their  unrecorded  traditions  refarrinc  to  events  beyond  the 
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century,  are  entitled  to  no  confidence ;  even  the  namea  which  they  bestowed  upon  themselves 
aflbrd  no  clue  to  their  early  history,  but  were,  as  at  this  day,  mostly  purely  accidental.  And 
another  writer,  who  has  had  equal  opportunities  for  observmg,  and  has  shown  not  less  dili- 
gence in  studying  the  Indian  character,  declares,  that  their  legendary  taiea  are  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  mostly  invented  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  white  man.  Our  only  accounts  of 
their  religious  notions  are  generally  drawn  from  half-breeds,  who  trwy  be  suspected  of  min- 
giing  European  speci '  .ns  with  the  vague  and  contused  ideas  of  the  Indians,  or  from  the 
converted  and  semi'Ci  ircd  natives,  who  fill  up  the  voids  in  their  own  imperfect  traditions 
with  borrowed  lore.  From  all  we  can  learn,  however,  it  aupears  that  the  Algonquin  nations 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  the  ICacha  Manito  or  Good  Spirit,  of  an  Evil 
Spirit  or  Malcha  Manito,  and  of  other  inferior  spirits,  whose  fkvour  they  seek  to  obtain  by 
certain  ceremonies,  and  sometimes  by  sacrifices  and  oflTerings.  They  also  have  some  notions 
of  a  future  life,  in  which  the  good  spend  their  time  in  hunting  and  mirth,  and  the  bad  in 
hard  labour.  They  have  sorcerers,  whose  spells  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  cure  of  diseases, 
and  for  luck  in  their  enterprises,  and  their  medicine-bags  or  charms  are  carefully  worn  about 
the  person  or  hung  up  in-  the  lodge.  For  the  cure  ofdiseases,  they  practise  bleeding,  use 
the  steam-bath,  employ  various  decoctions  and  roots,  and  trust  much  to  the  eflicacy  of  songs, 
dances,  and  other  ceremonies  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  medicine-men.  All  of 
this  race  have  long  been  in  contact  with  the  whites,  who  have  been' among  them  either  as 
enemies,  traders,  or  religious  inutructers,  and  they  have,  therefore,  more  or  less  lost  their 
distinctive  traits.  Polygamy  seems  to  pre\ciil  among  tliem,  limited  only  by  the  inclination  or 
means  of  tl<e  individual.  Cannibalism  was  also  once  practised  by  all  of  this  race.  A  singular 
insU  ition  still  existing  among  them,  and  pro''ably  peculiar  to  them,  is  the  totem  or  family 
bad^e.  consisting  of  some  object,  sometimes  an  animal,  sometimes  an  inanimate  thing, 
adopicd  by  each  family  as  its  symbol  and  protector,  and  constantly  v/orn  as  a  medicine  or 
spell.  The  Algonquins  have  the  art  of  conveying  information  by  means  of  a  rude  sort  of 
picture-writing;  thus,  by  figures  cut  or  painted  upon  a  skin,  a  rock,  or  a  piece  of  bark,  they 
are  able  to  indicate  to  the  absent  their  route,  their  numbers,  the  character  of  the  persons 
composing  their  party,  and  the  incidents  that  have  occurred  on  the  way ;  they  can  even 
describe  a  battle  or  a  council  with  tolerable  minuteness  in  this  manner.  They  have  drums, 
flageolets,  and  rattles,  to  accompany  their  dances  and  religious  rites;  and  Schoolcraft  gives 
some  specimens  of  their  songs  and  tales. 

The  family  of  Sioux  languages  is  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  what  the  Algonquin  is 
to  the  east  of  that  river;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  region  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  being  inhabited  by 
more  oi  less  closely  affiliated  nations.  Beside  the  Quapaws,  Osages,  Kanzas,  Mahas,  Pon- 
cas,  loways,  Ottoea,  Missouries,  and  Winnebagues,  the  Shiennes,  Crows  or  Upsarokas,  Min« 
netarees,  Mandans,  and  Blackfect,  also  belong  to  this  stock. 

The  Sioux,  Dahcotahs,  or  ^laudowes8ie8,  occ  'Ving  the  country  between  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Upper  Missouri,  are  one  of  the  i  >.t  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Indian 
nations  of  the  United  States.  The  term  Dahcc  d.h  signifies  confederate,  the  nation  consist- 
ing of  seven  confederated  tribes,  whose  number  is  estimated  at  27,500,  exclusive  of  8000 
Assinaboins,  Hohays,  or  Stone  Indians,  who  li'  j  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  A  Sioux  Helen 
caused  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  the  body  of  their  countrynic'  Ozalapaila,  the  wife 
ofoneof  the  chiefs,  having  been  carried  ofi'by  another  leading  warrior  'thr  %me  tribe,  and 
the  husband  and  brothers  of  the  woman  having  been  slain  in  the  attempt  lo  n  cover  her,  the 
quarrel  gradually  extended  from  the  friends  of  the  two  parties  to  the  whole  i^?i.ion,  and  ended 
in  a  fierce  civil  war.  After  a  long  and  bloody  f'ruggle,  the  seducer  and  his  friends  finally 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  confederacy  ai  !  retired  to  the  north ;  but  the  divided  mem- 
bcrs  have  been  almost  continuahy  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  each  other.  The  Dahcotahs 
believe  in  tlie  existence  of  a  Master  of  Life,  or  Gi  oat  Spirit,  whom  they  call  Wahkan  Tanka, 
and  of  numerous  subordinate  spirits,  among  whom  t'le  Wahkan  Shecha,  or  Evil  Spirit,  and 
the  Thunder,  are  the  prmcipal ;  to  p.U  of  these  they  make  ofierings.  They  have  the  same 
rude  notions  about  a  future  life  as  the  Algon(iuin  tribes;  polygamy  also  prevails  among 
them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  always  been  free  from  the  guilt  of  cannibalism.  They  live 
chiefly  in  the  prairies,  making  lodges  of  buftalo-s'  j  (Jig.  1.118.),  and  employing  dogs  to 
carry  burdens;  they  raise  some  maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans;  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is  consid- 
ered by  them  a  great  delicacy,  and  a  feast  of  dog's-indat  is  the  greatest  mark  of  attention 
they  can  pay  a  stranger.  The  accompanying  cut  (Jig,  1119.)  represents  a  Dahcotah  chief 
and  his  son ;  the  former  has  a  cloak  of  buf&lo-skin,  dressed  white,  and  decorated  with  feathers 
of  various  colours;  a  necklace  of  the  claws  of  the  grisly  bear;  leggins  of  white  skins,  orna- 
mented with  tufts  of  human  hair;  moccasins  of  the  same  material,  adorned  with  feathers, 
aiid  a  fan  of  wild-turkey  feathers  in  his  hr-  on  his  head  are  nine  smooth  sticks  painted 
with  vermilion,  indicating  the  number  ..      Is  he  has  received.     The  son  has  a  head- 

dress of  the  feathers  of  the  war  ea^le.  -  ^  >  "inebagoes  are  the  only  nation  of  this  family 
who  reside  east  of  the  Mississippi;  they  aio  ai   "t  4M0  in  number,  and  live  in  Wisconsin 
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The  Shiennea,  lonsistinff  of  200it  souli;  the  Mandans  of  15,000;  the  Minnntarees  of 
16,000,  and  Uie  B  aclcfeet  rndians,  inhabit  the  country  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and  between 
the  river  and  tb  j  Rocky  Mountains.  Between  the  Plattn  and  the  Missouri,  near  their  junc- 
tion, are  the  Mahas  or  Omawhaws  to  the  number  of  1400.  1'he  Ot^oes  on  the  south  of  the 
Platte,  1600,  and  the  Kanzas,  or  Konzos,  and  Osaf^es,  further  south,  tiie  former  consistinff  of 
1470,  and  the  latter  of  5120  individuals,  are  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Omawhaws.  They 
dwell  in  permanent  lodges  composed  of  poles  fastened  in  the  ground  and  converging  at  top, 
interwoven  With  bushes  and  small  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  with  earth.  These  lodges 
are  often  sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  liigh,  and  are  lighted  only  by  a  hole  through 
which  the  smoke  escapes  at  the  t«p ;  the  roof,  being  too  heavy  to  bo  supported  by  the  pnlcs 
which  form  the  frame,  u  propped  up  by  trunks  of  trees  ranged  round  the  insid'*  like  so  nmny 
columns.  The  nations  here  alluded  to  have  droves  of  horses,  tliey  raise  naize,  beans, 
pumpkins  and  watermelons,  and,  like  the  more  northern  tribes,  uso  the  dog  for  carrying  bur- 
dens. They  are  tall,  well  made,  and  warlike,  but  not  so  ferocious  and  cruel  as  many  of 
their  neighbours.  Some  of  them  have  names  for  several  of  the  most  striking  stars,  or  groups 
of  stars,  as  the  pole  star,  the  planet  Venus,  the  Pleiades,  &c.,  and  they  practise  the  same 
■ort  of  picture-writing  that  is  used  by  the  Algonquin  tribes. 

The  ni'^ro  southern  Indians,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Del  Norte,  inhabiting  a  country 
•imilar  ^a  it-  ;  hysical  features  to  that  of  the  Missouri  nations,  resemble  the  tril)es  lost  de- 
•oribei'i  iit  iruv'  of  their  habits,  but  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  stock.  They  are  all  well 
mountA' '  Mti  ue  nomadic  in  their  life,  following  the  buffalo  in  his  annual  migrations  frum 
aoutit  ii^  noK.t,  and  in  his  continual  roaming  in  search  of  new  pastures.  We  are,  however, 
less  ac>)u>iint.^d  with  their  respective  pecvliarities  than  with  those  of  the  tribes  nearer  to  the 
frontier,  tftrse-stealing  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  the  prairie  Indians,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  now  under  consideration.  This  family  has  bet^n  called,  from  its  principal 
nation,  the  Pawnee,  and  comprises  the  Pawnees,  living  on  the  river  Platto,  10,000  in  num- 
ber ;  one  of  the  tribes  offers  a  human  sacrifice  in  the  spring  to  the  Great  Star  (Venus) ;  the 
Bhoshonees,  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  15,000 ;  the  Camanches,  called  also  letans, 
or  Paducas,  7000;  the  Kaakaias;  the  Kioways;  the  Towash,  sometimes  called  Pawnee 
Piquaa,  or  Peeks;  and  to  the  north  of  the  Platte,  the  Rickarees,  or  Arickaras,  and  Arrapa- 
hays.     It  appears  to  be  still  uncertain  to  what  stock  the  Caddoes,  about  2000  strong,  belong. 

The  Floridian  family  formerly  occupied  the  country  south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  but 
the  Natchez,  once  so  powerful  and  civilised,  are  extinct ;  the  Catawbas  are  reduced  to  a  rem- 
nant of  450  souls  in  South  Caroiintt;  theChoctnws  have  removed  to  the  Indian  tract  beyond 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  only  remainin'  nations  are  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  of  whom 
the  Seminoles  are  a  branch,  and  the  Chickas  .vs.  All  of  these  nations,  from  their  long  con- 
nection with  the  whites,  and  of  late  years  from  their  having  enjoyed  the  direct  instruction 
of  missionaries,  have  made  much  progress  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilised  life.  They 
have  become,  more  or  less  generally,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  Cherokees  have  a  news- 
paper printed  in  their  native  language,  and  in  characters  invented  by  one  of  the  nation.  The 
other  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  published  in 
them  various  works  of  devotion  and  text-books  for  education.  The  Cherokees  and  the  Choc- 
taws  are  the  most  improved.  The  number  of  the  former  is  18,000,  exclusive  of  0000  who 
have  removed  to  the  west ;  of  the  latter,  15,000,  exclusive  of  about  1200  or  1500  who  still 
linger  about  their  former  country.  Of  the  Creeks  8600  have  emigrated,  and  21,000  still 
remain  in  Alabama,  but  are  now  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  the  west.  The  Seminoles,  or 
Lower  Creeks,  living  in  Florida,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  about  3000.  The  Chickasaws 
of  Mississippi  are  5600.  The  whole  number  of  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  aoout 
80,000 ;  between  that  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  about  180,000,  of  whom 
81,350  have  emigrated  thither  from  the  east,  and  150,000  are  indigenous  tribes. 

The  relations  of  the  federal  government  to  the  Indian  nations  within  its  territorial  limit^ 
have  been  of  a  mixed  character ;  in  part  assuming  the  character  and  language  of  a  supericn 
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and  protector,  yet  making  treaties  with  them  u  independent  twers.  Those  Indians  who 
hiivi!  remained  .vithin  the  limits  of  the  States  have  nut  been  ooi  idered  ns  citizens  of  those 
HlitleH,  but  liavn  boon  allowed  to  retain  their  own  ffovornmont  ami  lawH  under  thn  protection 
of  truaticj  iritde  with  the  general  government.  Of  lati>  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  StatiiH  to  persundo  them  to  remove  beyond  the  Htate  l)oundari('N,  or  to  ro(in(juiah  their 
iiuli!pundent  character  ami  become  citizens  of  the  BtntOH  whirn  they  rrmide.  With  a  view 
to  cnect  this  object,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  It"  '"d  Ilivor  and  the  IMattu,  and  hf- 
tween  Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  one  side,  and  Me.xx  nd  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
other,  has  been  purchased  by  the  United  Htatea,  nnd  n  i  od  for  the  use  of  the  emigrating 
ImliiiiiH,  who  are  paid  liir  the  lands  which  they  surrouder,  nnd  are  enc^onraged  to  ho|)e  that 
in  their  new  country  they  will  bo  for  ever  free  from  the  encroachments  of  the  white  race. 
Iliirc  they  are  provided  with  agrii  Uural  implements,  live  stock,  and  usefhl  tools,  and  ettorts 
are  made  by  several  missionary  socin   !s,  'he  ass,,     nee  of  government,  to  establisli 
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schools  and  spread  a  knowledge  of      e  < 
country,"  says  the  annual  report  of  thu  8>  ore 
them,  and  has  been  divided  into  district'    "'^f 
ait  the  expense  of  the  United  States.     Tl 
one  year  after  they  reach  their  new  re> 
amount  are  payable  to  each  tribe.     Agrii     id 
salt,  looms,  canis,  spinning-wheels,  iron,  steel,  r 
articles,  are  distributed  among  them.     Mills  art 

houses,  churches,  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  chiefs,  are  built;  mechanics  aro  engaged  and 
supported;  schools  established  and  maintained;  and  the  missionary  institutions  among  them 
are  aided  fVom  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  Thoy  will  he  here  separated  from  the 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  by  a  fixed  boundary  beyond  which  our  population  cannot 
pass."  It  should  be  added,  that  in  1H35,  besides  the  annual  appropriation  of  10,000  dollars 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  which  is  chiefly  expended  in  the  support  of  teachers  among 
them,  the  United  States  were  paying  to  different  tribes,  by  treaty  stipulations,  a  yearly  sum 
of  42,000  dollars,  solely  for  purposes  of  education.  There  wore  in  1835  upwards  01*^1500 
Indian  children  receiving  instruction,  exclusive  of  163  pupils  at  the  Choctaw  Academy  in 
Kentucky.  In  every  instance  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  some  mechanic  art  is  im- 
parted to  the  boys,  and  of  household  duties  and  economy  to  the  girls. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  Indians  who  had  removed  to  the  Western  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  number  remaining  within  the  States,  in  1836.  It  is  in  part  a  repetition  of  the 
statements  already  made,  but  exliibits  them  from  a  different  point  of  view  :— 

1.  Number  of  Indiana  Emigrated. 


Tyitm.  Nwnbcn, 

Winnebagoos 700 

Cliippcwas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawata- 

mics 1,200 

Pottawatamics,  iVom  Indiana 441 

Choctaw 15,000 

Quapaws 300 

Crooks 3,600 

Appolachicolos 265 

Cherokccs 6,000 

KickapooB 588 


TribM.  Nnmbfik 

Delawares ; 626 

Slmwnees 1,250 

Ottawa 200 

WcBs 229 

Piankeshawa 162 

Peorias  and  Kaakaakina 13Si 

Scnccaa 251 

Senccas  and  Shawnees 21 


Total. 


.  31,348 


2.  Number  of  Indiana  to  be  removed. 


TtibM.  Numtwri. 

New  York  Indiana 4,176 

Ottawaa,  of  Ohio 230 

AVyandots 575 

Pottawatamiea,  of  Indiana. 3,000 

MiumiRs 1,100 

Chippcwas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawata- 
mics    6,400 

WinnebagooB 4,500 

Menoinonies 4,200 


TribM.  Nunbnt, 

Cherokees 18,000 

Creeks 21,000 

Chickaaaws 5,G00 

Seminolea 3,000 

Appalachicolaa 400 

Ciiippewaa,  or  Ojibwas 8,350 

Total 80,531 


3.  Number  qf  indigenoua  Tribea,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


TribM.  Numben. 

Sioux 27,500 

loways 1^00 

SacB  and  Foxes . .  6,900 

Osugea 5,120 


TribM.  Ngrabn 

Kanzos 1,471 

OmahoE 1,400 

Ottoes  and  Miasouriea 1,600 

Pawnee 10.000 
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PARTin. 


DAik            '  Noiben. 

MinneUiees 15,000 

AMinaboini , 8,000 

Greet 3,000 

Groa  Ventre 3,000 

Camanches 7,000 

Kiowaa 1,400 

MandonB 15,000 

QuapawB 450 


THNfc                       ...  J^,.i   •...  Vmbm, 

Grow 4,500 

GaddcM i 2,000 

Poncaa 800 

Arickuru 3,000 

Shiennei S,000 

Blackfeet 30,000 


ToUL 150,341 


It  is  remarked  by  Volney  that  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  presents  no 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  no  structure  of  hewn  or  sculptured  stone,  that  attests  the  ancient  ex- 
istence of  art  among  its  inhabitants.  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  observation  is  the 
numerous  works  known  under  the  name  of  mounds  and  fortifications,  which  are  found  scat- 
tered over  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  St.  Peter's  to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  ftom  the  Mohawk  and  the  Kenawha  to  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  The  former  consist 
of  conical  elevations,  from  a  few  feet  to  20, 30,  or  50  feet  high,  sometimes  Solitary,  sometimes 
clustered  together  in  great  numbert>.  The  latter  are  oval,  circular,  square,  or  polygonal  en- 
closures,  often  connected  by  long  parallel  embankments,  and  in  some  instances  comprising 
an  extent  of  from  20  to  SO  acres.  In  general  the  walls  of  circumvallation  are  composed 
wholly  of  earth,  but  sometimes  consist  partly  of  stone  loosely  thrown  together,  and  traces 
of  cement  and  brick  also  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  some  places.  The  mounds  appear 
to  have  been  used  as  places  of  burial ;  the  enclosures  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  authors,  origin,  and  objects  of  these  works  has,  however,  given  rise  to  much 
speculation,  and  while  some  look  upon  them  as  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  a  more 
civilised  population  in  this  part  of  the  world,  others  see  in  them  nothing  beyond  what  might 
have  been  executed  by  the  naked  savages  who  have  possessed  these  regions  ever  since  they 
have  been  known  to  Europeans,  and  some  geological  writers  have  denied  that  the  mounds 
were  artificial  works.  We  would  merely  observe  that  the  Indian  tribes  known  to  the  whites 
had  no  traditions  concerning  the  history  or  uses  of  these  constructions,  and  leave  this  sub- 
ject with  the  foUowir  J  remarks  of  two  writers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  weight 
"  Although  it  may  seem  arrogant,"  says  Prof  Hitchcock,  "  in  one  who  has  never  person- 
ally inspected  the  celebrated  mounds  of  our  Western  States,  so  uni  ersally  regarded  as  the 
work  of  man,  I  hesitate  not  to  advance  the  opinion  with  great  confidence,  that  thoy  are 
almost  universally  the  results  of  diluvial  and  fluviatile  action.  To  say  nothing  of  their  great 
number  and  size,  which  would  render  their  construction  a  work  of  ages  for  all  the  millions 
of  the  globe,  there  is  one  fact  stated  by  an  acute  writer,  that  must  put  the  question  at  rest 
He  says  that  he  '  had  never  examined  one  that  was  not  composed  of  different  strata  of  earth, 
invariably  lying  horizontally  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mound.'  {Illinois  Mag.  1252).  Now 
I  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  pile  up  large  hills  of 
loam,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  stratified  structure  here  spoken  of  These  mounds, 
therefore,  scattered  as  they  are  in  immense  numbers  over  the  western  regions,  are  the  work 
of  God  and  not  of  man.  They  were  either  piled  up  by  diluvial  action,  or  they  are  the  rem- 
nants of  tertiary  formations,  that  have  been  mostly  removed  by  rains,  land-floods,  and  de- 
luges. That  such  elevations  should  have  been  selected  for  the  habitations,  the  forts,  and  the 
burying-places  of  the  aboriginals,  is  just  what  we  might  expect"  (Report  on  Oeology  of 
Massachusetts.) 

The  other  passage  relative  to  the  ancient  fbrtifications,  is  firom  the  pen  of  a  writer  long 
officially  connected  with  the  aborigines,  and  to  whose  opportunities  of  personal  observation 
has  been  added  a  diligent  study  of  whatever  has  been  written  by  others  on  this  subjoct 
"  We  have  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "  that  they  were  erected  by  the  fore&thers  of  the  present 
Indians,  as  places  of  refuge  against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies,  and  of  security  for  their 
women  and  children,  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  them  for  the  duties  of  the  chase. 
And  much  of  the  mystery  in  which  this  subject  has  been  involved,  owes  its  origin  to  a  want 
of  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  Indians.  We  do  not  reflect 
on  their  almost  infinite  division  into  petty  tribes,  and  on  their  hereditary  and  exterminating 
hostilities.  Nor  have  we  reflected  that  the  stone  tomahawk  is  a  very  inefficient  instrument 
for  cutting  timber  into  palisades,  nor  that  if  fire  be  adopted  as  a  substitute,  the  p.ocess  is 
tedious  and  laborious.  Their  transportation  too  must  have  been  a  serious  objection  to  their 
use,  and  in  a  few  years  they  require  renewal.  Even  when  otherwise  proper,  they  were 
always  liable  to  be  burned  by  the  enemy.  These  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  the 
erection  of  the  earthern  parapet  was  the  most  economical  and  desirable  mode  in  which  the 
Indians  could  provide  for  the  security  of  themselves,  and  of  those  who  were  most  dear  to 
them.  And  their  migratory  habits  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  number  of  these  works, 
without  resorting  to  the  existence  of  a  dense  population,  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
habits  of  a  people,  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  hunter  state  of  life." 
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The  territory  of  the  confederacy  is  at  present  divided  into  twenty-six  States,  two  Terri- 
tories, and  one  Federal  District,  which  contains  the  seat  of  government  I'his  docs  not 
include  the  extensive  tract  assigned  to  the  Indiana,  called  the  Western  Territory,  and  the 
region  west  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the  Platte,  in  which  there  is  no  white  population, 
and  which  has  received  no  political  organization  or  official  name.  The  States  are  divided 
for  municipal  purposes  into  small  sections,  styled  counties,  except  in  South  Carolina,  where 
they  are  called  districts,  and  in  Louisiana,  where  they  are  called  parishes.  In  the  States 
of  New  England,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan, 
the  counties  are  subdivided  into  townships,  often  called  towns,  and  in  Delaware  into  hun- 
dreds. The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  absolute  and  relative  population  of  the  States 
and  Territories  in  1830 ;  of  the  number  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population ;  of  the 
rate  of  increase  from  18Q0  to  1630 ;  and  of  the  area,  and  number  of  representatives  of  each 
State  in  the  Federal  Congress. 
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The  topographical  details  may  be  distributed  under  the  general  heads  of, — 1.  The  Federal 
District :  2.  New  England :  3.  Middle  States :  4.  Southern  States  and  Territories ;  and  5. 
Western  States  and  Territories;  f  '    :V»' :  ' 

SuBSECT.  1. — District  of  Columbia,  at  Federal  Dittrict. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  territorjr  of  ten  miles  square,  under  the  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Congress,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  200  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
lying  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  which  States  it  was  ceded  to  tlie  general  governi 
ment  of  the  Union,  in  the  year  1790.  The  site  was  selected  by  Washington,  in  pursuance 
of  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  over  such  District,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  surface  of  the  District  is  undulating,  consisting  in  part  of  low  marshes, 
interspersed  with  considerable  eminences,  which  give  variety  to  the  scenery,  and  command 
some  fine  views.  The  situation  is  favourable  for  trade,  ships  of  any  size  being  able  to  come 
up  to  Alexandria,  and  large  vessels  ascending  to  the  Navy- Yard  in  Washington.  The  Dis- 
trict is  divided  into  two  counties,  Washington  and  Alexandria,  and  it  contains  three  cities, 
Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria.    The  meridian  of  the  Capitol,  which  is  very 

f generally  used  in  American  maps  and  geographical  works  as  &  first  or  prime  meridian  of 
ongitude,  is  77°  1'  48"  west  of  the  English  first  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  79°  28* 

*  Including  5,603  not  regularly  returned. 

t  It  appears  that  the  actual  number  of  ilavM  in  PennaylTanla  wai  only  67,  the  number  hera  given  includini 
Indented  apprenticei. 
t  Every  child  born  after  1804  if  ttee.  t  Ineludinv  910  not  r>gu!sr!y  r:turnc-d. 

i  Population  in  1835.  H  Population  in  1835  *•  Population  in  1835. 
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11"  west  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.    The  population  of  the  District  amounted,  in  1880,  to 
39,834,  of  which  6119  were  slaves,  and  6152  free  blacks. 
The  City  of  Washington  (^g.  1120.)  was  laid  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  great 

man  whose  name  it  bears,  in  1791, 
and  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  1800.  The  situation  is 
fine,  on  somewhat  elevated  ground 
at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  East  Branch,  which  here  form 
a  wide  basin,  more  like  a  sea  than 
a  river.  The  plan  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled for  beauty  and  regularity, 
forming  a  parallelogram  of  about 
four  miles  by  two  and  a  half  The 
principal  streets  or  Avenues  are 
ten  in  number,  five  of  which  di- 
verge from  the  President's  House 
and  five  from  the  Capitol ;  one  of 
them,  called  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
Waahiniion  City.  "ue,  running  directly  from  the  for- 

mer to  the  latter,  a  distance  of  one 
mile.  The  Avenues,  which  are  named  from  the  States,  are  crossed  by  streets  running  north 
and  south,  and  by  others  running  east  and  west,  all  uf  which  are  very  spacious,  being  from 
70  to  160  feet  wide.  Wide,  open  spaces  are  also  formed  at  the  intersections  of  the  streets 
and  Avenues,  and  the  public  buildings  are  placed  in  situations  which  will  give  them  the 
happiest  eflect.  But  a  small  part  of  the  ground  thus  laid  out,  is  as  yet,  however,  covered  by 
buildings,  and  as  detached  points  of  the  plan  have  been  occupied,  little  order  is  percepti- 
ble to  the  observer,  and  the  City  consists  only  of  straggling  clusters  of  houses  placed  at  in- 
convenient distances  from  each  other.  Washington  is  the  residence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  other  chief  executive  ofiicers  of  the  federal  government, 
and  of  foreign  ministers  to  the  United  States ;  the  Coneress  meets  here  annuallv  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December ;  and  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  also  holds  its  annual  sessions 
here.  The  population  of  the  City  is  18,827,  including  3129  fVee  blacks,  and  2319  slaves; 
but  during  the  session  of  Congress  the  City  is  thronged  with  visiters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  leading  to  Alexandria,  one  mile  in  length, 
about  one-half  of  which  is  composed  of  stone  and  earth,  and  the  remainder  of  piles ;  and 
there  are  two  over  Rock  Creek  to  Georgetown :  regular  lines  of  steam-packets  run  on  the 
Potomac,  a  rail-road  connects  the  City  with  Baltimore,  and  numer^"**^  stage-coaches  leave 
daily  for  different  quarters.     The  Capitol  (^fiff.  1121.)  is  the  most  'ficent  structure  in 

the  United  SU>  is  built  of  frecBtone 

1121  —  painted  white,  a<iu  stands  on  the  brow  uf 

a  hill  about  75  feet  above  the  river,  over- 
looking the  broad  bosom  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  surrounding  country ;  it  consists 
of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  an  en- 
lire  front  of  350  feet,  the  centre  being 
surmounted  by  a  lofly  dome  and  the 
wings  by  flat  ones ;  height  of  wings  70 
feet;  to  top  of  central  dome  145  feet 
On  the  east  front  is  an  advanced  portico  with  columns  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian  order,  which 
leads  into  the  Rotundo ;  and  on  ttie  centre  of  the  west  front,  which  is  approached  by  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  a  recessed  portico  of  the  same  order.  Under  the  central  dome,  is  the  circular 
chamber,  called  the  Rotundo,  95  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  height,  which  is  adorned 
with  reliefs  representing  Smith  delivered  by  Pocahontas,  the  Pilgrims  landing  at  Plymouth, 
Penn  treating  with  the  natives,  and  Boon  engaged  in  a  fight  with  Indians ;  and  witii  four 
colossal  paintmgs  by  Trumbull,  representing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  reported  to  Con- 
gress, the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  Washington's  resignation  of 
his  commission.  On  the  west  of  the  Rotundo  is  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  neat  and  commodi- 
ous hall,  with  20,000  volumes.  In  the  south  wing  is  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  splendid 
amphitheatre,  95  feet  long  and  60  high,  adorned  with  24  breccia  columns  procured  from  ibo 
vicinity,  with  Grecian  Corinthian  capitals  of  white  Italian  marble  supporting  the  dome ;  the 
chord  and  the  circular  wall  are  both  occupied  by  galleries.  In  the  north  wing  is  the  Senate 
Chamlxjr,  of  the  same  form  but  smaller,  being  74  feet  in  diameter  and  42  feet  high ;  here  also 
are  two  galleries  for  spectators.  Below  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  also  70  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  committees,  and  ofiicers  of  Congress.  The 
Capitol  is  surrounded  by  handsome  grounds,  covering  22  acres,  laid  out  in  walks  and  adorned 
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with  shrubbery  and  trees,  adjoining  which  ia  a  botanical  garden  under  the  can  of  the  Colum- 
bian Institute.  In  the  court  of  the  west  front  stands  a  rostral  column,  erected  in  honour  of 
those  officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli.  The  President's  House,  also  of  freestone,  is  two  storiei 
high,  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  it  has  a  front  of  180  feet,  adorned  with  an  Ionic  portico ;  it  m 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds.  On  each  aide  are  the  four  offices  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments ;  the  War  Office  contains  a  gallery  of  Indian  portraits,  and  the  State  Office  several 
interesting  original  papers,  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  Commission, 
&c.  Nearer  the  centre  of  the  City  is  the  General  Post-Offico,  including  the  Patent  Office, 
in  which  are  exhibited  several  thousand  models  of  patented  inventions.  There  are  also  here 
an  Arsenal  and  a  Navy- Yard,  with  a  City  Hall,  an  Hospital,  Penitentiary,  20  Churches,  the 
Halls  of  Columbia  College,  &c.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  terminates  in 
the  City.  Washington  was  entered  by  a  body  of  British  troops  in  1814,  who  burnt  the 
Capitol,  the  Public  Offices,  and  the  President's  House,  destroyed  the  Library  of  Congress, 
&c.     They  also  occupied  Alexandria,  where  they  committed  some  ravages. 

Georgetown  may  be  considered  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  being  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  narrow  creek.  It  is  about  three  miles  west  of  tlie  Capitol,  and  is  pleasantly  situated, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  the  river,  the  neighbouring  city,  and  the  diversified  country  in  the 
vicinity.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  there  are  many  elegant  villas  in  different 
parts.  The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  occupies  a  delightful  situation  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  town :  this  institution  contains  about  60  nuns,  and  embraces  a  high 
school  for  females,  and  a  ciiarity  school  of  400  pupils.  The  Catholic  college  here  is  also  a 
respectable  institution.  Georgetown  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has  considerable  commerce ; 
but  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  just  below  the  town ;  here  is  also  a 
cannon  foundery.  The'Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  reaches  the  Potomac  at  this  place.  Po> 
pulation,  3441.  The  city  of  Alexandria,  six  miles  below  Washington,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Potomac,  which  is  here  a  mile  wide  and  from  30  to  60  feet  deep,  carries  on  an  ex* 
tensive  trade  in  flour,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  valuable  shad  and  herrinff 
fisheries  of  the  river.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of 
green  and  gently  swelling  hills,  and  it  has  a  good  harbour  with  commodious  wharfs,  acces- 
sible to  the  largest  ships ;  the  shipping  of  the  port  is  9600  tons.  Here  are  a  High  School, 
a  girls'  boarding-school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  nine 
Churches,  several  tanneries,  engine  manu&ctories,  founderies,  cotton-mills,  &C. ;  popula- 
tion, 8263. 

■'  SuBSEOT.  2. — l^ew  England,  or  North-eattem  Statet.     >  / 

New  England,  comprising  the  six  States  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson,  includes  some  of  the 
most  populous  and  improved  tracts  in  the  United  States.  Its  sur&ce  is  infinitely  varied, 
being  generally  hilly  and  in  some  parts  rugged  and  mountainous;  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains  do  not,  however,  rise  more  than  6428  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
Mansfield  Mountain,  the  highest  peak  of  the  more  westerly  chain  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
is  only  4279  feet  high.  Most  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  being  generally  of  a 
rounded  form  and  easy  ascent,  are  cultivated  to  their  summits.  New  England  is  well  wa- 
tered and  contains  several  noble  rivers  ond  fine  lakes;  the  coast  is  penetrated  by  numerous 
inlets  or  tide-rivers,  affording  free  navigation,  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Penobscot,  Kennebeck,  Merrimack,  and  Connecticut ;  the  curreht 
of  these  and  of  the  smaller  rivers  is,  in  general,  rapid,  and  the  water  is  clear  and  pure ;  the 
whole  country  is  also  full  of  water-falls,  which  furnish  an  abundance  of  mill-seats.  The 
Connecticut  rises  in  the  Highlands  that  separate  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  takinv 
a  southerly  course  between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  through  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  it  discharges  its  waters  into  Long  Island  Sound,  after  a  course  of  450  miles. 
The  tide  reaches  the  foot  of  Enfield  falls,  and  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  ascend  to 
Hartford,  50  miles  firom  the  sea ;  several  side  cuts  extend  the  boat  navigation  275  miles  from 
its  mouth.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Connecticut  flows  through  magnificent 
mountain  scenery,  and  in  the  lower  it  is  bordered  by  fertile  meadows,  and  washes  some  of 
the  prettiest  towns  of  New  England.  The  Merrimack  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  and, 
after  taking  a  southerly  course  into  Massachusetts,  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  north- 
eastwardly into  the  sea  at  Newburyport  It  is  much  broken  by  falls,  and  its  banks  are  now 
the  scat  of  some  of  the  pnncipal  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  Statea  The 
tide  flows  20  miles  to  Haverhill,  to  which  place  the  river  is  navigated  by  sloops ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  locks  and  canals,  boats  ascend  to  Concord. 

The  climate  of  New  England  is  severe,  the  winters  are  long  and  cold ;  and  the  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fine  alluvial  formations,  is  of  inferior  quality.  Indian  com,  or  maize, 
which  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  rye,  oats,  and  some  wheat,  flax,  hops,  &c. 
are  produced,  Init  Uie  country  is,  in  general,  better  adapted  for  grazing  and  tillage.  A  se- 
vere climate  and  a  niggard  soil  have  compelled  the  New  Bnglamler  to  seek  a  living  by  me* 
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ehanical  and  manufteturinjf  punuits,  by  commerce  and  the  flaheries,  and  to  theae  branchet 
of  industry  this  aection  of  the  country  is  indebted  for  its  prosperous  condition.  The  cod- 
fishery,  the  whale-fishery,  and  the  herring  and  mackerel-fishery,  are  prosecuted  almost  solelv 
firom  New  England.  An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  fhrni  all  its  numeious  ports  with  al) 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  its  lumber,  the  produce  of  its  fisheries,  and  its  manufiictures  are 
largely  exported.  Almost  every  village  carries  on  some  handicraft,  and  the  farmer  otlen 
employs  the  long  winter  evening  in  some  gainflil  task;  thus  are  produced  many  little  ob- 
jects of  trade,  which,  although  m  appearance  of  small  value,  yet  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
a  source  of  considerablo  wealth  to  the  community.  Hats,  shoes,  carriages  and  wagons, 
cabinet-ware,  whips,  saddlery,  wooden  clocks,  combs,  buttons,  straw,  chip,  and  palm-leaf  hats 
and  bonnets,  tin-ware,  brushes,  brooms,  &c.  are  produced  to  such  an  extent  aa  almost  to  rival 
in  value  the  cotton  and  woollen  atafBt  of  the  large  manufacturing  establishments^  These 
last  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  are  supplied  with  the 
most  improved  machinery,  which  is  also  of  home  make. 

The  New  England  villages  are  remarkable  for  their  neat  and  tlirifty  appearance,  and  the 
population  is  distinguished  for  its  spirit  of  hardy  enterprise,  its  industnr,  its  intelligence, 
and  its  high  moral  and  religious  tone.  The  severe  religious  character  of  the  English  Puri- 
tans, by  whom  the  New  England  colonies  were  settled,  has  been  transntitted  to  their  poste- 
rity ;  and  their  love  of  learning,  which  was,  indeed,  one  form  of  their  religious  zeal,  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  education,  which  have  been  fondly  cherished  to  the 
present  time.  The  system  of  ftee  schools,  by  which  education  is  cariied  to  every  door,  is 
peculiarly  of  New  England  origin.  The  Congregational  form  of  church  discipline,  in 
which  each  religious  society  constitutes  an  independent  community  managing  its  own  con- 
cerns b^  the  popular  voice,  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  little  municipalities,  called 
towns,  m  which  the  people  also  act  directly  upon  all  local  afikirs,  tend  to  nourish  a  strong 
democratic  spirit,  which  is  fiirther  strengthened  by  the  general  equality  of  fortunes  and  the 
firee  tenure  of  the  soil. 


,        1.  State  of  Maine. 

The  State  of  Maine,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  8urfiu:e  of  New  England,  is  of  a 
long,  irre^lar  shape,  extending  from  43^  to  48°  12'  N.  lat,  and  firom  66°  60'  to  71°  W. 
long.,  havmg  an  area  differently  estimated  at  from  33,000  to  35,000  square  miles.  A  long 
ridge  of  highlands  of  no  great  elevation  runs  firom  the  northeastern  head  of  the  Connecticut 
in  a  northerly  and  northeasterly  direction,  and,  separating  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  of  the  Atlantic,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  State  and  Lower  Canada.  Nu- 
merous spurs,  shooting  out  fh)m  this  dividing  ridge,  cover  the  western  part  of  Maine,  and 
give  it  an  aspect  decidedly  mountainous ;  some  of  the  summits  have  -an  elevation  of  about 
4000  feet,  and  Mount  Katahdin,  a  rugged  and  insulated  group  of  hills  between  the  east  and 
west  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  is  5335  feet  in  height.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is,  in  genera], 
hilly,  and  the  river  courses  are  broken  by  numerous  falls.  Most  of  the  rivers  rise  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  from  which  the  surface  slopes  to  the  south  and  northeast,  determin- 
ing the  courses  of  all  the  principal  streams  in  those  directions.  Thus,  the  Allageeh,  the 
Walloostook,  and  the  Aroostook,  the  three  great  branches  of  the  St.  John,  take  their  rise  in 
an  elevated  Lake  region,  in  which  lie  the  sources  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebeck,  and  flow 
north  and  east  The  St  Francis  and  Madawaska,  however,  in  the  extreme  northern  corner 
of  the  State,  descend  from  the  Noilheastem  Highlands  in  a  southeasterly  course.  All  the 
tract  drained  by  these  rivers,  and  constituting  about  one-third  of  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
State,  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  this  water-shed  is  the  "  high  lands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  St  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
fidl  into  the  Atlantic."  A  portage  of  about  two  miles  in  some  places  separates  the  northern 
and  southern  water-courses,  and  it. has  been  ascertained  to  be  practicable  to  turn  the  waters 
of  the  AUagash,  by  a  short  cut,  into  the  cha.m'>l  of  the  Penobscot ;  the  summit-level  between 
the  two  rivers  scarcely  exceeding  two  feet 

The  most  important  southern  rivers  of  Maine  are  the  Schoodic,  Penobscot,  Kennebeck, 
Androscoggin,  and  Saco.  The  Penobscot  is  the  largest  of  these  fine  streams ;  its  western 
branch,  rising  in  the  Northwestern  Highlands,  near  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  takes  an 
easterly  course,  and  after  passing  through  Chesuncook  Lake,  joins  the  eastern  branch,  which 
descends  fh>m  die  Sebocis  Lakes  lying  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  central  water-shed , 
from  the  junction,  the  united  waters  have  a  pretty  direct  southerly  course  to  the  beautiful 
and  spacious  Bay  of  the  same  name.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is  about  350  miles,  and 
it  is  navigable  by  large  vessels  to  the  city  of  Bangor,  50  miles  from  the  sea ;  above,  it  is 
much  broken  by  fiills.  The  Kennebeck  rises  in  the  same  region  with  the  Penobscot,  anc 
flowing  in  a  course  parallel  to  that  river,  first  east,  and  then,  afler  passing  through  Moose- 
head  ]^ke,  south,  it  reaches  the  tide  at  Augusta,  50  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation.    The  other  rivers  are  too  much  broken  by  fidls  and  rapids  to  afford  any 
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great  fteihtiet  fbr  internal  communication ;  but  they  flirniah  good  harboara  at  their  moutha, 
and  a  few  miles  of  navigable  waters  for  small  vessels,  and  are  the  channels  by  which  the 
timber  of  the  interior  is  brought  down  to  the  sea.  They  also  form  a  vast  number  of  fine 
mill-seats,  which  have  been  i^vantageously  used  for  sawmg  that  great  staple  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  Mame  consists  of  water,  and  indeed 
the  Lakes  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauties,  and  many  of  them  will  be  useful 
mediums  of  communication  when  their  vicinity  is  more  populous.  Mooeehead  Lake  is  the 
largest  of  these  bodies  of  water,  and  is  already  navig|tea  by  a  steam-boat ;  it  is  50  miles  in 
length  and  of  a  very  irregular  form,  being  fVom  five  to  fifteen  miles  broad.  Chesuncook  Lake 
la  about  25  miles  by  3.  There  are  many  fine  Islands  along  the  coast,  but  Deer  Island,  Cam> 
pobello,  and  Grand  Menan  belong  politically  to  New  Brunswick. 

Maine  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  yet  there  is  abundance  of  iron  ore  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  limestone  is  burnt  in  great  quantities  for  exportation,  and  in  some  places  yields 
a  good  marble ;  and  there  are  indications  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  between  the  Kennebeck  and  the  St  Croix.  One  of  the  most  important  productions, 
at  present,  is  the  white  pine  timber,  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  ornamental  work 
of  our  buildings;  it  is  found  chiefly  upon  the  upper  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot,  and  on  the 
Allagash,  beyond  which  it  becomes  less  abundant,  and  is  gradually  succeeded  by  the  cedur ; 
as  there  is  no  other  tract  yielding  this  timber  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  these  timber  lands  have  lately  very  much  risen  in  value.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep  has  hitherto  formed  the  principal  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  but  excellent 
wheat  is  raised,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Kenneb^k.  The  value  of  the  lumber  cut 
and  sawed  annually  is  estimated  at  10,()()0,000  dollars ;  the  yearly  value  of  wool  grown  is 
about  2,000,000 ;  that  of  lime  manufactured  in  the  State,  1,000,000 ;  annual  value  of  manu- 
factures 10,000,000.  The  total  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  amounts  to  225,329  tons, 
and  about  50,000  tons  ore  annually  built.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  the  year  1834,  was 
1,060,121  dollars ;  of  exports,  834,167,  of  which  all  but  18,890  dollars  was  of  domestic  pro 
duce.  Beside  lumber,  lime  and  wool,  beef,  pork,  butter,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  dried  and 
pickled  fish,  hay,  marble,  firewood,  &c.  are  exported. 

Maine  was  settled  at  an  enrly  period  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  annexed  to  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1652.  It  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
until  1820,  when  it  was  received  into  the  Union  ac<  an  independent  State.  The  Governor, 
Executive  Council,  and  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
are  elected  annually,  and  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years  (excepting  paupers), 
who  has  resided  in  the  State  during  the  three  months  preceding  the  election,  is  entitled  to 
vote.  The  Judges  are  °  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  Council,  and  hold 
their  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  seat  of  government  is  Augusta.  The  State  is 
divided  into  ten  counties: 

Countie*.  Population.  County  Towni. 

Oxford  35,211 Paris 

York  51,722 YorkandAlfred 

Cumberland 60,102 Portland 

Kennebeck  52,484 AuguBta 

C  Wiscasset 
Lincok  57,183 <  Topsham 

(  Warren 

Somerset 35,787 Norridgewock 

Penobscot 31,580 Bangor 

Waldo 29,788 Belfast 

Hancock 24,336 Castine 

Washington 21^294 Machias. 

Population  at  Different  Perioit. 

1790 96,540 

leOO 151,719 

1810 228,705 

1820 298,335 

1830  -    - 399,455. 

The  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  require  the  several  towns  to 
make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to  en- 
courage and  suitably  endow  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning.  In  pursuance 
of  this  provision,  each  town  is  required  by  law  to  raise  annually  a  sum  equal  to  forty  cents 
for  each  inhabitant,  which  is  distributed  among  the  town  schools  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  scholars  in  each.    Further  grants  are  also  made  by  the  State  in  aid  of  their  support 
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Then  are  in  the  State  80  Aeademiea ;  a  Baptist  College,  at  Watenrille ;  a  Gonflfre|fational 
iat  Theological  Seminary,  in  Bangor ;  a  Wesleyan  Thooloffioal  Seminary,  at  R(»dneld,  and 
Bowdoin  (x>llege,  with  a  Medical  School,  at  Brunswick.  The  number  of  pupila  in  the  com- 
mon schoola  ia  about  15,000.  The  principal  religious  denominations  are  Baptists,  Coni(re« 
gationalists,  and  Methodists ;  there  are  also  Friends,  Univeraalists,  Roman  Catholics,  Epis- 
copalians,  &c. 

All  of  the  towns  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State ;  in  which,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  population  is  concentrated.  There  are  some  aettlonients  on  the  St  Jdin,  in  the  north- 
ern  part,  which  is,  however,  at  presuit,  under  British  jurisdiction,  and  through  which  there 
is  a  road  leading  from  Frodericton,  in  New  Brunswick,  to  the  river  St.  I^awronce.  The  cen- 
trul  part  is  almost  wholly  uninhabited  and  covered  with  priipitive  forests,  which  are  visited 
only  by  hunters  and  lumberers.  The  felling  of  timber  is  generally  performed  in  winter; 
the  trees  are  cut  into  logs  of  about  18  feot  in  length,  which  are  easily  dragged  over  the 
snow  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream,  and  left  to  be  carried  down  by  the  current  on  the 
breaking  up  of  theiice.  At  the  mills  they  are  collected  by  the  owners,  who  had  previously 
marked  them,  and  converted  into  boards,  &c.  The  persons  employed  in  this  business  are 
called  lumberers,  or  river-drivers,  and  are  exposed  to  great  hardships.  The  upper  streams, 
being  narrow  and  crooked,  are  sometimes  clogged  up  oy  the  logs,  which  are  prevented  from 
descending  by  rocks  or  other  obstructions.  Such  a  mass  is  called  a  jam,  and  can  be  broken 
up  only  by  cutting  away  the  foremost  logs.  The  operation  is  often  dangerous,  as  the  whole 
accumulated  volume  of  water  rushes  down  with  great  violence,  sweeping  away  thousands 
of  logs  before  it 

The  property  of  about  eight  or  nine  millions  of  acres  is  still  vested  in  the  States  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts;  these  lands  are  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  their  value;  those 
of  the  first  quality  for  timber,  forming  tho  first  class ;  those  next  in  value,  the  second ;  those 
of  the  best  quality  for  settlement,  the  third,  and  so  on:  a  minimum  price  is  fixed  for  each 
class,  varying  ftom  75  cents  an  acre  for  the  first  to  20  cents  an  acre  for  the  sixth,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  are  reserved  for  public  lots  in  each  township. 

On  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  which  abounds  in  good  anchoring  places  well  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  are  the  towns  of  Eastport  and  Lubeck,  in  the  collection  district  of  Passamaquoddy. 
Eastport  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  Moose  Island,  and  it 
has  a  large  and  commodious  harbour.  Its  population,  which  in  1830  amounted  to  2450,  has 
since  much  increased,  and  it  ia  actively  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  timber  trade.  There 
is  a  United  States'  Military  Post  here.  Opposite  to  Eastport,  on  the  main  land,  is  Lubeck, 
with  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour,  and  1535  inhabitants.  Calais,  at  the  head  of  tide  on  tlie 
Schoodic  river,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving  place,  whose  population  has  increased 
fh>m  1686,  in  1830,  to  about  3500,  in  1835.  Proceeding  to  the  west,  we  come  to  Machias, 
situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  affords  an  abundance  of  mill-sents.  A 
great  number  of  saw-mills,  and  an  active  trade  in  lumber,  render  Machias  a  bustling  town. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Washington,  and  contains  2775  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  flourishing  towns  on  the  Penobscot,  which  are  indebted  for  their  pros- 
perity to  the  facilities  of  communication  aflbrded  by  that  noble  river.  Castine,  on  the  east 
side,  near  the  head  of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  has  an  excellent  and 
capacious  harbour.  Belfast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay,  shares  in  the  maritime  advan- 
tages of  Castine,  and  has  3077  inhabitants.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  fiivourabie 
route  for  a  rail-road  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Quebec,  is  from  Belfast,  227  miles;  estimated 
cost  about  5,000,000  dollars.  The  city  of  Bangor,  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  has  lately  be- 
come the  most  important  place  on  the  Penobscot  Added  to  its  maritime  advantages,  is  the 
vast  power  furnished  by  the  fulls  in  the  river,  which  has  been  employed  to  propel  a  great 
number  of  saw-mills ;  and  it  is  said  that  from  300,000,000  to  400,(X)0,000  feet  of  lumber  are 
annually  exported  from  this  port  A  rail-road  has  been  constructed  to  Orono,  or  Old  Town, 
above  the  &lls,  and  steam-boats  run  regularly  between  Bangor  and  Boston ;  the  river,  how- 
ever, is  shut  up  by  ice  in  winter.  The  population  of  the  city  is  at  present  upwards  of  80<)0, 
having  been  nearly  trebled  since  1830.  Lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
Bucksport.  At  Old  Town,  or  Orono,  12  miles  above  Bangor,  are  the  remains  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot Indians,  280  in  number,  under  the  religious  care  of  a  Catholic  priest  A  large  num- 
oer  of  mills  have  recently  been  put  up  here,  and  the  population  of  Orono  increased  from 
i472,  in  1830,  to  upwards  of  5600  in  1835. 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Kenne- 
oeck,  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river,  across  which  there  is  a 
jridge,  and  contains  a  handsome  state-house  of  granite,  and  an  United  States*  arsenal.  Tha 
Kennebeck  road  passes  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  from  this  place  to  Quebec^ 
225  miles.  Population,  3980.  Three  miles  below  Augusta  is  Hallowell,  a  flourishing  com 
mercial  town  with  3964  inhabitants,  accessible  to  vessels  of  150  tons.  Gardiner,  a  few  milex 
fiirther  down  the  river,  is  also  a  neat  and  busy  town  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding 
and  containing  some  valuable  mills.    Bath,  about  15  miles  &oia  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  ah)f 
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navigation,  is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  in  tlie  State,  and  the  inhabitants  carry 
un  the  buHineiia  of  ship-buildinif  witli  great  activity.  Between  the  Kennetieck  and  Penobscot, 
are  Wiscusset,  Walduboro,  and  Tliomoston,  on  short  but  navigable  rivers,  or  rather  inlets 
from  tlie  sea,  which  give  them  important  facilities  for  trade.  Great  quantities  of  limestone 
are  found  at  Thomaston,  and  most  of  the  lime  ex|X)rted  from  Maine  is  prepared  here.  Gra- 
nite and  niarblf*  are  also  quarried  and  wrought  here,  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
The  State  prison  at  Tliumaston  is  arranged  and  conducted  on  the  New  York  or  Auburn 
plan.  Tlie  population  of  the  town  is  4Swl.  A  fe'v  miles  west  from  Bath  are  Brunswick 
and  Topsham,  at  the  fulls  of  tlie  river  Androscoggin,  which  afibrds  excellent  mill-seats. 
All  vantage  has  been  taken  of  this  situation,  and  there  are  numerous  mills  and  manutitcturing 
csiiibiishments  here  moved  by  water-power.  Brunswick,  which  has  8647  inhabitants,  con- 
tuinH  u  highly  respectable  institution,  called  Bowdoin  college,  wich  ten  teachers  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages,  natural  and  moral  science,  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  city  of  Portland,  formerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  pe- 
ninsula extending  into  Casco  Bay,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  afTordinij^  excellent  anchorage, 
and  containing  a  great  number  of  pretty  islands.  The  cilv  is  well  laid  out  and  handsomely 
built,  and  haa  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  an  extensive  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  and  prosecute  the  fisheries  with  great 
activity ;  upwards  of  40,000  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  port,  and  the  duties  collected 
here  exceed  180,000  dollars  a  year.  Here  are  six  bankis  sixteen  churches,  a  court-house, 
theatre,  an  athensum  with  a  public  library,  &.c. ;  and  the  population,  which  in  1890  amounted 
to  12,601,  is  now  upwards  of  16,000.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  extends  from  the 
citv  to  Sebago  Pond,  20  miles,  and  by  a  lock  in  Songo  river,  the  navigation  is  extended  80 
miles  further.  Measures  are  also  taking  for  the  cunstruction  of  a  rail-road  from  Portland  to 
Portsmouth,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  which  will  form  a  continuation  of  the  Eastern  rail-road 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth. 

Saco,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has  here  a  descent  of  up- 
wards of  40  feet,  is  six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  accessible  to  small  vessels.  Here  are 
about  20  saw-mills,  several  cotton-mills,  a  rolling-mill  and  nail-factory,  &c.,  and  a  population 
of  3219.  York,  in  the  southwestern  corner  or  the  State,  ia  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
with  3486  inhabitants.      ■    .r   :  ■  .i  ;, ,     •■    ..■■.■.-u  ■:>'  :-.■-,'.  .,  vi  i:  ■.-■^.■i  v.,',  .i,.,     ■■..-  : -, 


2.  State  of  New  Hampthire. 
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New  Hampshire  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  with  the  base  in  42"  40'  N.  lat.,  and  the 
vertex  in  45°  20',  being  168  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  lessening  in  width  from  nearly 
00  miles  till  it  terminates  in  a  point.  A  part  of  the  northwestern  boundary  remains  un- 
settled ;  by  the  treaty  of  1783  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  continued  from  the  Highlands 
separating  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  the  Connecticut,  and  down 
that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude ;  but  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  which  is  the  true 
head  of  the  river;  the  British  government  finds  it  in  the  stream  which  runs  thruagh  Lake 
Connecticut,  and  fixes  upon  the  northwesternmost  source  of  that  stream  as  the  '  '•  intended 
by  the  treaty ;  the  Americans  consider  a  more  western  branch  as  the  main  rivjv,  £^^,(1  extend 
their  claims  to  its  most  remote  head.  The  Indian  Stream  settlements  lying  betw  sen  these 
branches,  are  within  the  disputed  territory.  The  area  of  the  State  is  nearly  9500  square 
miles.  It  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  eighteen  miles,  behind  which  there  is  a  narrow,  level  tract 
of  25  or  30  miles  in  width ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  the  hills  increas- 
ing in  height  as  they  recede  firom  the  sea,  until  they  swell  into  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the 
White  Moimtains. 

Tills  mountain  range  which  enters  New  Hampshire  between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Merrimack,  and  of  which  the  Monadnouk,  32.50  feet  high,  Sunapee,  Kearsarge,  and  Mooshe- 
lock  (4636  feet)  appear  to  be  links,  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Washington,' 
which  is  6428  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  other  principal  peaks  in  this  group  are 
Mount  Adams,  5960  feet.  Mount  Jefferson,  5860  feet,  and  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Frankliii, 
little  inferior.  They  are  composed  of  huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss;  round  their  base  is 
a  forest  of  heavy  timber,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  stunted  fir  trees  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high ;  above  this  is  a  growth  of  low  bushes,  and  further  up  the  surface  is  covered  only 
with  a  shroud  of  dark  coloured  moss;  the  snow  lies  on  their  summits  about  ten  months  in 
the  year,  giving  them  the  appearance  from  which  they  take  their  name.  The  Notch  is  a 
remarkable  chasm,  two  miles  in  length,  and,  where  narrowest,  only  22  feet  wide,  forming 
the  only  pass  through  the  great  mountain  bulwark ;  between  the  high,  steep  precipices  which 
form  its  walls,  flows  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  river  Saco.  Several  cascades  leap 
down  these  steep  declivities,  and,  in  1826,  a  violent  fall  of  rain  caused  a  slide  of  earth,  rocks, 
and  trees,  which  choked  up  the  streams,  swept  away  every  thing  before  it,  and  filled  the 
valley  with  ruin.  A  fkmily  of  eleven  persona  living  in  the  Notch  house  were  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  torrent  , .  .  , 
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New  Hunpihire  k  well  wstered,  but  iti  prinoipel  riven  are  ptrtly  in  other  fe  .n.  'I'he 
Pieettaqua,  tno  only  oonaiderable  ttrflam  whoae  whole  coune  la  in  this  Htattf,  it  tornied  by 
the  junction  of  the  Salmon  Falla  and  the  Cocheccs  fVom  the  north,  with  Mveral  Minuiler 
atreama  from  the  weit;  and  it  ia  only  fh>m  the  point  of  junction,  to  the  aea,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  milea,  that  it  beara  the  name  of  the  Piscataqua ;  at  ita  mouth  is  the  harbour  uf  the 
same  name,  one  of  the  Hnest  in  the  United  States.  Mill  streams  abound,  and  thn  larger 
rivers  are  so  much  broken  in  their  course  as  to  aflford  numerous  fine  mill-spatr.  There  is 
also  a  (Treat  number  of  lakes,  among  which  the  most  important  is  Lake  Winnipiseof^ec.  It 
is  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  about  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  two  to 
ten  in  breadth.  Upwards  of  80()  pretty  islands  are  sprinkled  over  its  bosom,  and  its  tilioros 
are  indented  with  beautiful  bays,  formed  by  gentle  swells  of  land  projecting  into  tlio  lake 
and  rising  gracetblly  tlrom  its  waters.  It  abounda  in  fish,  and  its  water  is  remarkably  pure ; 
being  on  v\e  route  to  the  White  Mountains,  it  ia  now  much  visited  by  travellen,  and  a 
steam-boat  plies  on  the  lake. 

On  the  coast  are  the  lalea  of  Shoals,  belonging  partly  to  New  Hampshire  and  partly  to 
Maine.  They  lie  abont  eight  miles  out  at  sea,  between  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport,  and 
are  hardly  more  than  a  cluster  of  rocks  rising  above  the  water.    For  more  than  a  century 

Erevioua  to  the  revolution,  they  were  quite  populous,  containing  at  one  time  six  hundred 
ihabitants,  who  found  there  an  advantageous  situation  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  To 
this  day,  the  best  cod  are  those  known  under  the  name  of  Isle  of  Shoals  dun-fish.  Fron 
three  to  four  thousand  quintals  were  once  annually  caught  and  cured  here,  but  the  businon 
has  latterly  declined.  The  inhabitants  are  about  one  hundred ;  they  live  solely  b^  fiNliing, 
and  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  shore  in  thoir  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  follow  the 
same  mode  of  life,  are  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  beings  in  New  England,  except  the 
Indians.  Efforts  have  rocontly  been  made  to  improve  their  condition,  and  they  have  now  a 
meeting-house,  school,  &c. 

The  mineral  resources  of  New  Hampshire  are  not  great.  Copper  is  found  at  Franconia, 
and  iron  is  abundant  in  Lisbon  and  Franconia ;  plumbago  or  black  lead  also  occurs  in  t<«.>veral 
places,  particularly  at  Bristol.  A  Ane-grained  granite,  which  is  quarried  in  many  places, 
affords  an  excellent  building  material.  The  forest  afibrds  abundance  of  excellent  tiinher, 
and  the  white  pine  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  straight  trunk  si.x  feet 
and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  sap  of  the  rock-maple  yields  excellent  sugar;  and  pot  tiiid 
pearl  ashes  and  ginseng  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  occupation  of  tlie 
mhabitants  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  horses  and  cattle,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  &.c.  are 
largely  exported.  There  are  some  large  manufacturing  estnblisnments,  chiefly  in  tlio  8oiith- 
em  part  ot  the  State.  In  1835^,  there  were  in  Now  Hampshire  60  cotton,  and  82  woolhm 
mills,  609  grist-mills,  952  saw-mills,  19  oil-mills,  15  paper-mills,  284  fulling-mills,  and  '£iQ 
carding-mills.  Manufiictures  are  also  carried  on  in  families  to  a  considerable  extent,  uiid 
some  vessels  are  employed  in  the  bank  and  shore  fisheries ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants 
leave  the  State  every  year  in  search  of  employment 

The  first  settlements  were  made,  in  1623,  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  under  a  grant  to 
Mason  and  Gorges ;  these  were  aflerwards  incorporated  with  Massachusetts,  but  were  apain 
separated  in  1679,  from  which  time  New  Hampshire  formed  a  distinct  province.  The  Go- 
vernor and  Executive  Council,  with  the  two  legislative  houses,  styled  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  forming  together  the  General  Court,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people ; 
all  male  inhabitants  of  21  years  of  age  paying  taxes  are  voters.  The  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  Concord  u  the 
■eat  of  government    The  State  is  divided  into  eight  counties. 

Counties.                                            Population.  County  Towns. 

Coos '',388  Lancaster 

«"ft- 38.682  }«-^J» 

.  Merrimack 34,614  Concord 

Sullivan 19,669 'Newport  i 

Cheshire 37,016  Kocno 

Hillsborough 37,724 Amherst 

C  Dover 


Strafford. 58,910 


Rockingham 44,325 


J  Gilmonton 

■  i  Gilford 
(.Rochester 
V  Portsmouth 

'  (  Exeter. 


Population  at  Different  Periods, 

1790 141,899 

1800 183,762 
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Cuinmon  schooli  are  established  by  law  throughout  the  State,  and  are  supported  in  part 
by  town  taxes,  in  part  by  school  lands  or  funds  arising  tVom  the  sale  of  thorn,  and  belonging 
tu  tho  towns,  and  in  part  also  by  the  proceeds  of  certain  State  taxes;  the  number  of  school* 
hdUHcs  in  the  State  somewhat  exceeds  16(N);  and  thero  are  HO  academies,  attended  by  obout 
\{M)  pu|>iU.  Dartmouth  college,  in  Hanover,  is  a  well  endowed  inatitutton,  and  aflonls  in« 
struction  in  the  conmion  branches  taught  in  the  Now  England  colleges.  The  princifsil  reli« 
giiiuH  dononiinations  are  CongrugntiDnuliNtH,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  with  some  Friends, 
Prfsbyloriaiw,  Kniscopa linns,  and  Roman  llatliolics. 

N(!urly  tour-fitlhs  of  tho  population  reside  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  south  of  Ijake 
WinnipiMoogoe,  much  of  the  northern  [>art  being  quite  unimproved,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
being  too  rugged  and  sterile  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Portsmouth,  the  only  scn-|iort, 
and  the  largest  town  in  tlio  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  I'iscataqua,  three  miles  iVom 
the  sea.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  atfording  40  feet  of  water  in  the 
cimnnel  at  low  tide,  and  being  easily  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  completely 
landlocked.  It  is  protected  by  several  torts.  The  tides  rise  ten  feet.  The  town  stands  on 
a  |)cnin8ular  elevation,  sloping  towards  the  harbour,  and  is  well  built  It  contains  seven 
churches,  seven  banking-houses,  tho  county  buildings,  &.C.,  and  is  well  supplied  with  good 
wiiter  brought  tVom  the  neighlx)urhoo<l.  Two  wcKxlcn  bridges  have  been  built  acrow  the 
PiMcitta(|ua,  one  of  which  is  1750  feet  long.  Thero  is  here  a  navy-yard  boUmging  to  the 
United  StutoH,  situated  on  Navy  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  tho  rivor,  and  within  the  limits 
of  Maine.  Tho  po|>iilation  of  Portsmouth  is  808*2.  The  coast  to  tho  south  of  Portsmouth 
contains  several  fishing  villages,  tho  fine  beaches  adjoining  which  are  much  resorted  to  aa 
bathing  places. 

In  this  vicinity  are  Dover  on  the  Cocheco,  Somersworth  on  Salmon  Falls  River,  Exeter 
on  Exeter  River,  and  Newmarket  on  Lamprey  River.  All  of  these  rivers  are  fine  mill 
stn^ams,  and  have  rendered  the  towns  above-mentioned  the  seats  of  large  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  tiilo-wuter  reaches  these  towns,  which  are  all  accessible  to  sea  vcHsela. 
The  village  of  Grout  Falls  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  manufactorief)  in  the  township  of  Somers* 
worth.  There  are  hero  five  or  six  cotton  mills,  containing  upwards  of  30,000  spindlcn,  pro 
ducing  seven  or  eight  million  yards  of  cloth  yearly,  and  employing  upwards  of  800  operatives, 
chiefly  females.  The  population  of  the  village  is  at  present  about  8000.  Dover  has  noiirly 
tho  same  number  of  mills,  together  with  calico-printing  works,  which  blench  and  print  about 
four  million  yards  a  year.  The  town  contains  5440  inhabitants.  Newmarket,  with  '-JOOS 
iniiabitants,  haa  three  mills  with  14,0<M)  spindles.  Exeter,  beside  its  mills  and  manufactures, 
contains  a  respectable  seminary,  well  known  as  Phillips's  Academy.     Population,  2750. 

The  Merrimack  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  boats  to  Concord,  in  which  much  of  the 
trade  of  the  upper  country  centres,  by  four  short  cannls,  with  a  lockage  of  110  feet  between 
that  place  and  the  Middlesex  Canal,  in  Massachusetts.  The  country  on  botli  sides  of  the 
rivor  ia  well  wooded,  the  hilly  tracts  being  covered  with  noble  forests  of  oak,  maple,  beoch, 
hickory,  pine,  iic.^  and  the  plains  and  valleys  with  the  elm,  ash,  poplar,  birch,  sumacli, 
locust,  &c. ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  BIcrr'mack  and  its  tributaries  are  many  patches  of 
excellent  meadow-land.  Concord  is  the  ca|)ital  of  the  State,  and  contains  the  stute-houso 
and  state  prison,  built  of  granite,  the  county  buildings,  &.c.  The  prison  is  conducted  on  the 
Auburn  plan.  Population,  3727.  Near  the  southern  border  of  the  State  is  the  flourishing 
manufacturing  village  of  Nashua  in  the  township  of  Dunstable ;  it  contains  several  large 
cotton-mills,  and  the  population  of  the  town  increased,  between  1830  and  1836,  from  2414 
to  5065. 

Amherst  and  Keene  are  neat  thriving  towns,  between  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut ; 
and  on  the  latter  river  are  Walpole,  Hanover,  the  seat  of  Darmouth  College,  Haverhill,  and 
Lancaster,  towns  of  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants. 

8.  State  of  Vermont, 

This  hilly  tract,  which  has  received  its  name  from  the  verdant  aspect  of  its  mountains, 
lies  between  the  Connecticut,  and  the  long,  tapering  basin  of  liake  Champlain,  stretching 
from  42°  44'  to  4'j°  N.  lat.,  a  distance  of  about  160  miles,  with  a  breadth  gradually  and 
regularly  expanding  from  45  miles  in  the  south  to  90  in  the  north,  and  an  area  of  10,000 
square  miles.  Tho  most  striking  feature  is  the  mountainous  range  called  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, which  traverses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  and  passing  into  Massachusetts,  there 
takes  the  name  of  the  Hoosac  Mountains.  In  the  centre  of  the  State,  this  ridge  is  divided 
Into  two,  of  which  the  one  called  the  Height  of  Land  runs  northeasterly  to  Canada,  and  the 
other  taking  a  northwesterly  direction  sinks  down  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.    Th€ 
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fbrmor  divide*  the  itreftma  of  lakoi  Champloin  and  Memphremaffoff,  fVoni  thn  triimtnriim  ot 
tho  (yonnncticut ;  while  the  latter,  thoiiffh  loAior,  proiienta  a  nitirn  broken  outlino,  and  it*  cut 
throu((h  by  aeveral  riven,  Tho  part  ot  tho  Tu\\ffs  which  travorMm  tho  xouthnrn  portion  of 
thn  Htntn  in  tho  dividing  linn  botwoon  tho  watorii  that  Anw  into  tho  lluilhon  and  thoKu  that 
uinpty  themaelvee  into  the  Connecticut  Tho  Oreon  Mountain!  aro  tVnm  10  to  m  niihia 
widn,  much  intoriootod  with  vnlloya,  and  they  dnrive  their  nnme  fVom  thoir  p<<r|M<tiiiil  vor- 
duro;  thnir  aide*  beinff  covnnHi  witii  amall  ovor(;roon  trnnii  and  ihrubM,  and  tiinr  luniniita 
with  f;r«(>n  moaa  and  wintitr  gnm.  There  are  mnny  Ann  tHrniM  among  tho  niountninii,  and 
murh  of  the  land  upon  them  ia  excollent  for  grajiing.  Tho  highi'nt  aumtnitM  an*  Mtumdoid 
Mountain,  4*i7W  foot  above  the  level  of  tho  iiea;  Camel'a  Rump,  41HH  tWt  high,  both  in  the 
northwoHtern  ridge,  and  Killington  Peak,  «W70  tbet.  Aaculney,  a  ainglo  elevation  near 
Win(U)r,  ia  Xi'H)  feet  above  tide-water. 

Tlie  Connecticut  waMhea  the  eaatern  border  of  the  State;  the  water-ahed,  or  dividing 
ridge,  already  deacribed,  being  nowhere  more  than  80  milea  fVom  the  river,  and  throughout 
tnoMt  of  ita  course  not  more  than  half  that  divtance,  ita  tributarioa  in  thia  State  aro  acurcoly 
more  than  mountain  torrents.  On  the  wcHtern  aide,  the  atreama  have  a  northweaterlv 
course,  and  are  conaiderably  longer ;  but  aa  they  force  their  way  through  tho  western  branch 
of  the  mountainoua  range,  their  course  is  also  rapid  and  much  broken  by  falls.     Tho  Misis* 

Sie,  I<amoile,  Onion,  and  Otter  Creek,  flowing  into  liako  Chumplain,  aro  the  principal,  and 
ey  afford  navigation  for  lake  craft  for  Ave  or  six  miles.  The  whole  State  is  abundantly 
watered  by  pure,  runninj^  bnxiks,  tnany  of  which,  with  the  larger  streams,  are  turned  to  uho 
by  carrying  numerous  mills,  liako  Champlain  extends  along  tho  western  border  a  distance 
of  140  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to  fifteen  milos,  covering  an  area  of  60()  nquaro 
miles.  It  ia  sufficiently  deep  for  tho  largest  vessels,  and  during  the  three  years*  war  was 
the  theatre  of  a  naval  engagement,  in  which  some  of  the  vesticla  carried  40  guns.  It  is, 
however,  commonly  navigated  by  vessels  of  60  or  100  tons,  to  which  the  rivers  and  cannli 
are  accessible,  and  several  steam-boats  ply  between  different  points  on  the  lake.  It  rrcnivoi 
the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  George,  and  discharges  itself  by  tlie  Sorello  or  Richelieu,  which, 
by  means  of  some  canals  round  ita  rapids,  afToras  a  navigable  communication  with  tiie  St. 
Lawrence.  The  principal  islands  are  North  Hero,  South  Hero,  and  Lamotte,  and  there  are 
about  fiO  smaller  ones.  The  aspect  of  the  shores  is  varie<l  and  pleasant,  the  peaks  of  the 
Green  Mountains  are  visible  in  the  distance,  and  many  pretty  towns  ond  villages,  and  well 
cultivated  farms,  line  its  banks.  Lake  Mcinphrcmagog  is  a  long,  narrow  sheet  of  water, 
lying  partly  in  Canada,  and  communicating  by  the  St.  Francis  with  tho  St.  liawrcncc. 
Noviiculite,  or  oil-stone,  is  found  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Magog 
oil-!)  tone. 

Iron  occurs  in  great  abundance  and  is  extensively  wrought.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  or  pyrites, 
is  found  at  Strafford  and  Shrewsbury,  from  which  three  million  pounds  of  copperas  arc  aiinu* 
ally  manufactured,  worth  from  60,000  to  75,000  dollars.  The  native  sulphuret  of  iron,  after 
being  broken  to  pieces,  is  thrown  into  heaps  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  left  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  In  this  way  a  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  siilplmt'b 
of  iron,  or  copperas,  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  earthy  matter  of  the 
ore.  Marblo  of  good  quality  is  quarried  and  carried  out  of  the  State.  The  mountains  ore 
covered  with  a  growth  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  fir ;  tho  lower  tracts  abound  in  elm,  oak, 
hickory,  butternut,  pine,  beech,  sugar  maple,  and  birch,  and  the  cedar  grows  in  swumpy 
places.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  some  good 
arable  land,  particularly  between  the  mountains  and  Lake  Champlain;  but  in  general  the 
country  is  better  suited  for  pasturage.  A  great  many  excellent  horses  are  raised  here  for 
the  supply  of  other  States,  and  horses  and  mules  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1830 
there  were  in  the  Slate  226,065  head  of  cattle,  61,272  horses  and  mules,  and  725,965  sheep. 
Maple  sugar,  spirits,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  bar  and  cast  iron,  and  boards  and  timber,  nre  also 
exported.  About  20  cotton-mills  produce  annually  three  and  a  half  million  yards  of  cloth, 
and  112,000  pounds  of  yarn.  Domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  are  made  in  almost 
every  family. 

Vermont  was  first  explored  by  the  French  sottlers  of  Canada,  but  the  earliest  settloniont 
within  the  territory  was  made  by  the  Enjjlish  of  Massochusetts,  who  in  1724,  more  tlinii  lf)0 
years  after  the  discoveries  in  the  northern  parts,  by  Champlain,  established  themsolvos  ut 
Fort  Dummer,  on  the  Connecticut.  Six  years  after  this,  the  French  advanced  from  Ciinado 
up  Lake  Champlain,  and  settled  at  Crown  Point,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  tlie  Lake 
The  claim  to  the  country  was  afterwards  disputed  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  Tlin 
British  Parliament  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  State,  but  much  confusion  and  altercniion 
were  caused  by  the  conflicting  grants  of  land  made  by  the  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
governments.  The  disputes  thus  occasioned  remained  unsettled  during  the  revolutionary 
wiir,  after  which  New  York  compounded  for  her  claim,  and  Vermont  became  an  independent 
State.     She  was  received  into  the  Union  in  March,  1791. 

The  Legislature  formerly  consisted  of  a  single  house,  called  the  General  Assembly ;  but 
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in  1836  th«  Coiutitutioa  waa  UMndsd  by  th«  MtaUiahmmt  of  two  houiM,  atylttd  tho  Sanato 
and  House  of  Represuntativea.  Tho  fjOffislative  Houaea,  theOovurnor,  Lieutenant  Oovernor, 
and  Bxecutiva  Counoil,  are  chosen  titnuallv  by  the  people.  Evety  male  inhabitant  of  the 
B|r«  of  'il  years,  who  haa  reaided  in  the  State  during  the  year  preceding  the  elections,  ia 
entitled  to  vote,  and  each  town  haa  a  right  to  aend  one  Uouresentative  to  the  (leneral  As- 
sf>mt>ly.  The  Judges  are  choaon  annually  by  that  body.  The  Council  of  Censura  ia  choai'n 
once  every  seven  yeara,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  bv  poptilar  vote.  It  ia  their  duty  to  exam* 
ine  whether  there  have  been  any  violations  of  the  Cnnittitution,  and  whether  the  Le^inlative 
anil  Kxecutive  branchea  have  done  their  duty,  and  also  to  propose  any  alterations  in  tho  Con* 
Btiiiition.     Montpelior  is  tho  seat  of  government. 

'i'he  towns  are  divided  into  school  districts,  each  of  which  is  required  by  law  to  support  a 
scliiMtl  at  least  three  months  during  the  vear.  An  annual  tax  is  levied  for  their  sup|)ort,  and 
till!  rent  of  tho  reserves  of  achool  lands  in  each  township,  culled  here  the  acho(d  rights,  ia 
alno  (lixtributcd  among  tho  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  to  aid  in 
the  Hiimo  purpose.  The  number  of  the  achool  distriota  is  1613.  There  are  80  academiea 
anil  county  grammar  achoola,  for  the  aupport  of  which  aimilar  reaervations  were  made;  and 
the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  ia  endowed  in  the  aame  way,  M iddlebory  Col> 
lego  haa  been  founded  by  private  funda.  These  institutions  aro  attended  by  nearly  200  stu* 
dents,  and  there  is  a  Medical  Scluwl  connected  with  the  former.  The  most  numerous  reli* 
gious  denominntiona  aro,  tho  Confj^regationalists,  Ikptista,  and  Methodista;  and  there  are 
some  Episcopal ians.  Christians,  Universaliata,  and  Roman  Catholica. 

The  State  is  divided  into  13  countioa: 
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Counties.                                        Population.  '  County  Towna. 

Addison 94,940 Middlobury 

.    ««"-K^- "'*«« {tte  ■' 

Caledonia 30,967 Danville              ' 

Chittenden 31,765 Burlington 

Essex 3,981 Guildhall 

Franklin 34,535 BtAlbans           "I 

Grand  Isle 3,690 North  Hero         > 

Orange 37,365 Chelsea 

Orleans 13,890 Irasburg             , 

Rutland 31,294 Rutland        : '  . ., 

Washington 31,378 Montpelier     .    , 

Windham 38,746 Newfano 

Windsor 40,635 •••{wi:£Sck. 

Popiilation  at  Different  Periodi.  , 

1790 ft5,416 

1800 *    .    .    .    .  154,465 

•      1810 217,718       ' 

1820 2.35,764  '    <'      '      >• 

1880 280,657.  .       •-    '•  " 

The  capital  of  the  State  is  the  little  town  of  Montpelier,  situated  in  a  wild  ani^  nigged 
regrion,  between  the  eastern  and  western  chains  of  mountains,  at  the  junction  of  th<)  north 
and  south  branches  of  the  Onion  River.  Here  is  a  handsome  State-house  of  granite,  rer^entlr 
erected,  together  with  the  public  buildings  of  tlie  county.  The  population  of  tho  town  u 
1792.  West  of  the  mountains  are  several  flourishing  towns,  which  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
an  easy  communication  with  Lake  Champlain,  and  through  it  with  the  Hudson  and  St  Law- 
rence. St  Albans  is  a  neatly  built  town  on  a  small  bay,  with  an  active  and  increasing  trade, 
and  containing  2375  inhabitants.  Further  south  is  Burlington,  the  largest  town  in  the  State, 
and  the  principal  commercial  place  on  the  lake.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gently  rising 
slope,  overlooking  the  lake,  and  it  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Here  are  the  county  buildings  and 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Onion  river  there  are  some  manufactories. 
The  population  is  3.526.  The  city  of  Vergennes,  with  1000  inhabitants,  is  accessible  to 
Lake  vesSels,  and  the  American  squadron  on  the  Lake  was  fitted  out  here  in  1814.  The 
tails  in  the  river  atford  some  good  mill-seats.  Above  Vergennes  is  Middlebury,  which  con- 
ains  some  mills,  and  a  college.  Marble  of  a  good  quality  is  quarried  here.  Population, 
14fi8.  Higher  up  the  river  is  Rutland,  containing  quarries  of  marble,  several  manuf  "turine 
establishments,  and  the  public  buildings  of  the  county,  with  27.53  inhabitants.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  ip  Bennington,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  are  fo>aDd  limestone,  marble,  and  iron.    Hero  are  some  mills  and  iron-works,  and  a 
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population  of  3419.  A  detachment  of  British  troope  waa  captured  here  by  General  Stark  and 
the  Green  Mountain  Bpys,  in  1777. 

Crossing  the  mountains,  and  entering  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  thriving  towns  and  neat  villages,  lining  its  fertile  meadows.  By  means  of  several 
short  canals,  traats  are  enabled  to  ascend  the  river  above  Newbury ;  the  principal  of  theau 
cuts  is  at  Bellows'  Falls,  where  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  is  overcome  by  nine  locks,  and  an  excava- 
tion of  half  a  mile  in  length.  Brattleboro'  is  a  busy  place  of  2141  inhabitants,  and  contain- 
ing some  manu&ctories.  A  Lunatic  Asylum  is  about  to  be  erected  here.  Windsor  is  a 
neat  town  in  a  picturesque  situation,  with  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ascutney  Mountain  towering 
above  it  A  small  stream,  which  runs  through  the  town,  serves  to  carry  the  machinery  of 
several  manu&cturing  establishments,  and  there  is  a  State  Prison  built  of  granite  and  con- 
ducted on  the  Auburn  plan.  Population,  3134.  At  the  little  village  of  Bellows'  Falls,  the 
river  is  suddenly  contracted  from  300  to  16  or  20  feet  wide,  and  rushes  with  great  impetu- 
osity through  a  narrow  chasm  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  having  a  &11  of  nearly  50  feet  in  a  lialf 
of  a  mile.  Woodstock,  with  3044  inhabitants,  lies  a  little  off  firom  the  river,  and  higher  up, 
but  on  the  Connecticut,  is  Norwich ;  civil  engineering  and  other  practical  sciences  receive 
particular  attention  in  the  institution  here,  styled  the  Norwich  University. 

1  ('""i    ' ■  .   i'  -,"  i  ;. '  ■■  ■■  ■ 

4.  Commonwealth  of  Ma$8achusett$. 

This  State  has  a  general  breadth  of  not  more  than  50  miles,  with  a  length  of  about  140; 
but  in  the  eastern  part  it  suddenly  expands  to  the  breadth  of  90  miles,  and  shoots  a  long, 
narrow  tongue  of  sand  into  the  ocean,  which  extends  nearly  50  miles  beyond  the  main  land. 
It  lies  between  41°  15'  and  42°  52'  N.  'at.,  and  between  69°  50'  and  73°  20'  W.  long.,  co- 
vering  an  area  of  7800  square  miles.  Although  the  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  in  some 
places  rugged,  no  part  of  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  4000  feet;  the  insulated  peak,  called 
Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  the  loftiest  summit  within  its 
limits,  being  not  more  than  3600  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  western  border  is  the  Taconic, 
or  Tagkannuc  Ridge,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Housatonic  and  the  Hudson,  and  at- 
taining in  Mount  Washington,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  the  height  of  3150 
feet.  Separating  the  valleys  of  the  Housatonic  and  Hoosac  from  that  of  the  Connecticut,  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and  east  of 
the  Connecticut  the  country  is  traversed  by  the  continuation  of  the  White  Mountains,  in 
which  is  the  conical  peak  of  Wachusett,  3000  feet  high.  Eastward  of  this  range  the  surface 
is,  for  the  most  part,  broken  by  gentle  swells,  and  in  the  southeast  spreads  out  into  a  level 
sandy  plain.  Every  part  of  the  State  is  well  watered,  but  in  general  the  streams  are  more 
useful  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  purposes,  than  as  channels  of  communication.  The 
Merrimack  affords  a  sloop  navigation  of  twenty  miles  to  Haverhill,  and  the  Connecticut  has 
been  made  navigable  for  boats  through  the  State,  by  the  aid  of  short  canals  at  South  Hadiey 
and  Montague.  The  Nashua  and  Concord,  tributaries  of  the  former ;  Miller's  and  Chicka- 
pee  Rivers,  entering  the  latter  on  the  left,  and  Deerfi'^ld  and  Westfield  Rivers,  on  the  rii^ht; 
Charles  River,  reaching  the  sea  at  Boston,  and  Taunton  River,  which  falls  into  Narragansett 
Bay,  are  useful  mill  streams.  • 

There  are  rich  and  extensive  meadows  on  the  Housatonic,  Connecticut,  and  Merrimack, 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  moderately  productive ;  some  portions  of  the  western  sections  are 
too  rugged,  and  some  of  the  eastern  too  sandy  for  profitable  cultivation,  but  the  central  part 
contains  many  fine'farms,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  numerous  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing cities  and  towns  of  the  sea-coast,  the  cultivation  is  often  carried  to  a  higher  degree  than 
is  practicable  in  districts  more  remote  from  a  market.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Massachusetts  is 
the  best  cultivated  State  in  the  Union;  both  the  Legislature  and  Agricultural  Societies  have 
made  great  efforts  to  encourage  a  skilful  and  thrifty  husbandry,  and  to  introduce  the  best 
foreign  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Iron,  chiefly  the  bog  iron  ore,  is  abnndant  throu<;hout 
the  StatO;  and  is  extensively  worked.  Lead  occurs  in  the  Connecticut  valley ;  sulphuret  of 
iron  is  found  in  the  central  districts,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas :  nrra- 
nite  and  syenite  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  plentifully  distributed  in  the  east  and  centre,  and 
is  much  used  for  buildings ;  good  marble  is  quarried  in  Berkshire  county,  and  freestone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut;  soapstone  and  limestone  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
plumbago,  from  Worcester  and  Sturbridge,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-pencils  anc 
crucibles ;  tlie  white  clay  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  furnishes  alum ;  and  anthracite  coal  is  now 
obtained  from  the  greywacke  district  to  the  west  of  Taunton  River. 

But  the  most  important  branches  of  productive  irdustry  in  Massachusetts,  are  the  fisheries, 
navigation,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  State  amounts  to 
about  480,000  tc\ns,  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country ;  1389  vessels,  of  250,188  tons,  entered,  and  1265  vessels,  of 
214,030  tons,  cleared  at  the  different  ports  in  1834;  the  value  cf  the  imports  for  the  same 
year  was  17,672,120  dollars;  of  exports,  10,148,820,  of  which  4,«'y72,746  were  of  domestio 
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Eroduce;  there  is  also  an  active  and  extensive  coasting  trade  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the 
Tnion,  the  imports  being  chiefly  raw  produce  and  provisions,  and  the  exports  manufactured 
articles,  such  as  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hats,  shoes,  fiirniture,  clothes,  buttons,  combs, 
hardware,  wooden-ware,  whips,  palm-leaf  and  straw  hats'  and  bonnets,  dried  and  pickled  fish, 
whale  oil,  spermaceti  candles,  soap  and  tallow  candles,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  saddlery,  paper, 
glass,  &c.  The  herring,  or  alewive,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  are  carried  on  along  shore ;  the 
cod  fishery  chiefly  on  the  great  banks  and  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  coasts;  the 
whale  fishery  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Antarctic  Oceans.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  vessels,  of  about  90,000  tons,  with  upwards  of  7000  men,  were  engaged  in 
the  whale  fisherv  in  1834,  and  during  the  year  1835  there  were  brought  in  4, 120,000  gallons 
of  sperm  oil,  and  1,900,000  gallons  of  whale  oil,  with  upwards  of  1,200,000  pounds  of  whale- 
bone, worth  in  all  nearly  five  million  dollars.  In  18!^  there  were  inspected  252,880  barrels 
of  mackerel ;  the  cod  fishery  is  also  largely  prosecuted  from  almost  all  the  towns  on  the 
coast,  and  yields  annually  upwards  of  400,000  quintals  of  fish,  and  6000  barrels  of  oil,  of 
the  value  of  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Massachusetts  is  more  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  than  any  other  State;  in 
18:<1,  there  were  in  the  State  250  cotton-mills;  with  339,777  spindles,  and  8981  looms,  con- 
suming 24,871,981  pounds  of  cotton,  and  producing  79,231,000  yards  of  cloth;  at  present, 
the  number  of  the  mills  exceeds  300.  Some  wool  is  grown  in  the  State,  particularly  in  the 
hill  towns  of  the  western  part,  but  much  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  125  woollen-mills, 
is  brought  from  other  States  and  from  foreign  countries,  broadcloths,  flannels,  satinets, 
blankets,  carpets,  &c.  are  among  the  manufactures ;  there  are  also  numerous  carding  machines, 
in  which  the  wool  used  in  household  manufactures  is  brought  to  be  carded.  The  annual 
value  of  woollen  manufactures  is  about  8,00^/,(X}0  dollars.  The  silk  manufacture  has  also 
been  successfully  introduced.  The  iron  manuiaj.ares,  including  nails,  machinery  of  all  sorts, 
agricultural  and  mechanical  instruments,  hollow  ware,  cutlery,  &c.,  are  also  very  extensive. 
The  making  of  boots  and  shoes  occupies  the  whole  population  of  several  considerable  towns, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Other  productions  of  manufacturing  industry  have  already 
been  enumerated ;  many  of  these  are  carried  on  in  families,  and  furnish  an  important  source 
of  gain  to  the  rural  population.  The  braiding  and  plaiting  of  straw  and  palm-leaf  hats  and 
bonnets,  is  a  branch  of  household  industry,  which,  though  but  lately  introduced,  already 
employs  several  thousand  females,  and  brings  into  the  State  many  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually.  Of  a  similar  character,  but  locally  more  confined,  is  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
fivm  the  broom-corn  {Holcua  torghum).  about  one  million  being  annually  made.  Ship-build- 
ing is  also  extensively  carried  on ;  the  shipping  built  in  1833  amounting  to  33,000  tons. 
Salt  is  manufactured  from  sea  water,  chiefly  by  solar  evaporation,  to  the  amount  of  about 
500,000  bushels  a  year ;  and  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts  are  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
The  preparation  of  India  Rubber  cloth,  and  the  making  of  it  up  into  various  articles  of 
clothing  and  family  use,  although  of  recent  date,  already  employs  several  large  establish- 
ments. Dye-stufis,  bleaching  salts,  and  numerous  other  chemical  articles,  used  in  the  various 
manufactures,  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  roads  in  Massachusetts  are  generally  good,  and  several  important  works  have  been 
executed  to  facilitate  the  intercommunication  between  difierent  sections.  The  Middlesex 
Canal  extends  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  26  miles ;  the  filaCkstone  Canal  from  Worcester  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  45  miles ;  and  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  Canal,  20  miles  in 
length,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Farmington  Canal,  from  Southwick,  on  the  Connecticut  line, 
to  Northampton.  Rail-roads  have  been  constructed  from.  Boston  to  Lowell,  25  miles,  of 
which  a  continuation  to  Nashua,  15  miles,  and  a  branch  to  Andover,  are  now  in  progress ; 
from  Boston  to  Providence,  42  miles,  with  a  branch  of  10  miles  to  Taunton ;  and  from  Boston 
to  Worcester,  43  miles.  The  Western  Rail-road,  which  has  been  begun,  will  extend  from 
Worcester,  through  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge,  to  the  New  York  line,  118  miles, 
where  it  will  be  connected  with  Albany,  Hudson,  and  Troy,  by  roads  already  in  progress. 
The  Eastern  Rail-road,  also  in  progress,  is  to  run  from  Boston,  through  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port,  to  the  New  Hampshire  line,  40  miles,  where  it  will  be  connected  with  the  Portsmouth 
and  Portland  Rail-road. 

The  first  English  settlement  in  New  England,  was  made  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  by  a  com- 
pany of  Puritans,  who  fled  fVom  persecution  at  home.  It  was  their  intention  to  settle  in 
Virginia,  but  either  by  accident  or  treachery,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  New  England  in  an  inclement  season,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Plymouth  colony. 
The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  founded  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  Boston  was  settled  in 
1630.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Old  Colony,  as  it  is 
called,  were  under  distinct  governments  till  1692,  when,  by  a  royal  charter,  they  were 
united.  From  this  period,  the  governors  of  the  colony  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the 
power  of  annulling  the  colonial  laws  was  assumed  as  a  royal  prerogative.  This  regulation 
continued  until  the  revolution,  and  the  monarchical  principle  thus  infused  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts democracy,  occasioneid  an  almost  perpetual  struggle,  between  the  republican  spiril 
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of  the  people  and  the  royal  authority.  Massachusetts  stood  ever  feremoat  in  opposition  to 
the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  American  revolution  began  at  Boston. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
together  styled  the  General  Court.  The  latter  are  chosen  by  the  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
population;  the  former  are  chosen  by  the  counties,  their  numbers  being  proportioned  to  the 
taxes  paid  by  each  county.  Thoy  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  executive,  con- 
sisting of  a  Governor,  styled  his  Excellency,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  styled  his  Honour,  and 
>ui  Executive  Council  of  nine  members,  are  also  chosen  annually ;  the  Council  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  by  the  people.  All  resident  citizens  of  a 
year's  standing,  who  pay  taxes,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  General  Court 
holds  its  sessions  in  Boston. 

This  State  has  always  been  noted  for  its  great  attention  to  the  education  of  its  citizens , 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  provision  was  made  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
the  whole  community,  and  this  policy  ha^  been  fondly  cherished  up  to  the  present  time. 
Euch  town  or  district  containing  oU  families,  is  obliged  by  law  to  provide  a  school  or  schools 
equivalent  in  time  to  six  months  for  one  school  in  a  year;  those  containing  100  families,  to 
12  months ;  and  those  containing  150,  to  18  months ;  and  the  towns  are  required  to  assess 
taxes  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  town-taxes  are  assessed. 
In  general  a  much  greater  sum  is  raised  for  this  purpose  than  is  required  by  law.  It  appears, 
by  returns  made  at  the  close  of  18S5,  by  277  towns  (no  returns  having  been  received  from 
30  towns),  that  they  containecT  2397  school  districts,  with  73,254  males,  and  68,823  females, 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  attending  the  schools ;  there  were  2058  male, 
and  2548  female  instructors,  and  the  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
was  340,858  dollars ;  in  addition  to  which,  78  towns  have  school  funds,  and  22,868  dollars 
were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  There  are  also  66  academies  in  the  State,  which, 
with  the  private  schools,  are  attended  by  25,000  scholars.  Harvard  University,  at  Cam- 
bridge, is  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  institution  in  the  country ;  it  has  a  library  of  40,000 
volumes,  and  instruction  is  given  by  30  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  law,  theological,  and  medical  schools  are  connected  with  it.  William's  College,  at 
Williamstown,  and  Amherst  College,  at  Amherst,  are  also  respectable  institutions.  The  pre- 
vailing religious  sect  are  the  Congregationalist ;  the  Baptists  are  also  numerous ;  afler  these 
come  the  Methodists,  Universalists,  Episcopalians,  Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  fViends, 
with  some  Presbyterians,  Swedenborgians,  or  New  Jerusalem  Church,  and  Shakers. 

Massachusetts  is  divided  into  14  counties :  viz. 


Countiei.  Population.  County  Towni. 

Berkshire 37,835 Lenox 

Franklin 29,501 Greenfield 

Hampden 31,639 Springfield 

Hampshire 30,254 Northampton 

Worcester 84,355 Worcester 

Dttkea 3,517 Edgarton 

Nantucket 7,202 Nantucket 

Barnstable 28,514 Barnstable 

B-tol 49,592 ItSf""" 

Norfolk 41,972 Dedham 

Plymouth 43,044 Plymouth 

Suffolk 62,163 Boston 

MWCle-x 77,961 Jg-^^-J,^^ 

i  Salem 

Essex 82,859 ^Newburyport 

f  Ipswichl 


'  .it" 


P<^mlation  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 878,717 

IPOO 423,245     ,  , 

1810 472,040 

,      ./    1820 523,287     ,^ 

■     ,  ,.  >     1830 610,40a    „, 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  principal  city  of  New  England,  is  pleasantly 
sliuaied  upon  a  small  hilly  peninsula  on  ijoston  IJay,  with  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour, 
deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest  vessels,  capable  of  containing  500  ships  at  once,  and  so 
iX)mpletely  landlocked  as  to  be  perfectly  secure.    Nearly  40  small  islands  are  scattered  over 
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the  Bay,  which  aerv«i  -^t       -« to  protect  the  inner  harboar  from  the  windi,  ud  to  give  the 
charm  of  variety  to  the  p; .    .vcct  of  the  sea.    Several  forts,  erected  on  these  islands,  command 
tJic  approaches  to  tlie  city.    Beside  the  main  peninsula,  the  city  comprises  another  peninsula, 
called  South  Boston,  connected  with  the  former  by  two  free  bridges,  and  the  Island  of  East 
Boston,  with  which  communication  is  kept  up  bv  steam  ibrry-bMits.    Four  wooden  bridj^es 
also  connect  the  city  with  Charlestown  and  Cambridge ;  a  solid  causeway  of  earth  unites  it 
to  Brookline,  and  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  has  been  raised  and  widened  by  artificial 
constructions,  joins  it  to  Roxbury.    The  population,  which  in  1800  was  24,937,  in  1820 
43,298,  and  in  1880,  61,302,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  78,603,  including  1857  free  coloured  per. 
sons ;  but  if  we  include  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  in  fact  form  so  many  suburbs  of  the 
city,  the  population  exceeds  100,000.    Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the 
houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  the  whole  city  is  perforated  by  subterranean  sewers, 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  crowded  streets.    The  State-house,  front- 
ing a  fine  park  of  75  acres,  called  the  Common,  and  standing  on  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  city,  110  feet  above  the  Bay;  the  market-house,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  two  stones 
high,  disis  feet  in  length  by  50  in  breadth ;  the  court-house,  also  of  granite,  176  feet  long,  57 
high,  and  54  wide,  with  a  massive  Doric  portico  'at  each  front;  the  City-hall,  or  old  State- 
house,  and  Faneuil-hall,  more  interesting  from  historical  associations  than  from  their  archi- 
tectural merits ;  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  handsome  granite  building,  168 
feet  in  length,  surrounded  by  open  grounds  of  four  acres  in  extent,  are  the  principal  public 
buildings.    The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  which  ore  about  50  pupils ;  the  B(»ton  Athe- 
nffium,  which  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes  and  a  picture-gallery ;  the  Medical  Schotd 
of  Harvard  University ;  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  tlie  Houses  of  Industry,  Reformation, 
and  Correction,  also  deserve  mention.    The  bridges  and  wharfs  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  length :  the  Canal  bridge  is  2800  feet  long ;  the  West  Boston  bridge,  2760  feet,  and 
some  of  Uie  others  exceed  1500  feet ;  the  Mill  Dam,  or  Western  Avenue,  consists  of  two 
solid  parallel  walls  of  stone,  60  feet  apart,  with  the  space  between  them  filled  up  with  earth, 
and  is  8000  feet  long ;  with  a  cross  dam  of  similar  construction,  it  encloses  two  large  bo^ 
sins,  one  of  which  being  filled  by  every  tide,  is  made  to  discharge  its  waters  into  a  second, 
or  receiving  basin,  and  thus  furnishes  a  perpetual  water-power  for  mills.    The  wharfs  have 
been  constructed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner ;  Central  wharf,  1380  feet  long  by  160  wide, 
contains  54  large  warehouses,  4  stories  high ;  Long  wharf,  1800  long  by  200  in  width,  has 
70  warehouses  equally  spacious;  Commercial  wharf  is  1100  feet  by  160,  with  a  range  of 
84  granite  warehouses.    As  a  commercial  city,  Boston  is  the  second  in  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  its  business ;  in  the  beginning  of  1834,  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port, 
was  189,894  tons;  entered  in  1834,  183,082  tons;  cleared,  156,800  tons;  duties  paid, 
2,845,884  dollars;  annual  value  of  imports,  16,000,000;  of  exports,  10,000,000  dollars.  The 
number  of  banking  institutions  is  28,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  24,980,000  dollars ;  of 
insurance  companies,  30,  with  a  capital  of  about  9,000,000.    This  city  has  ever  been  distin- 

Sfuished  for  its  attention  to  education ;  the  free  schools  are,  the  Latin  School,  in  which  the 
earned  languages  and  mathematics  are  taught;  the  High  School,  for  instraction  in  mathe> 
'natics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  other  useful  branches ;  nine  Grammar  and  Writ- 
ing Schools,  in  which  the  study  of  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  is  added  to  reading 
and  writing ;  57  Primary  Schools,  and  one  African  School  for  blacks.  There  are  also  nume* 
rous  private  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Historical  Society,  and  the  Natural  History  Society,  are  among  the  learned  socie- 
ties. There  are  51  Churches,  two  Theatres,  an  Odeon,  &,c.  Boston  was  founded  in  1630^ 
and  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies,  ita 
port  was  closed  in  1774,  and  a  British  garrison  was  stationed  there  to  bridle  the  town ;  it  was 
consequently  besieged  by  the  American  forces  during  the  winter  of  1775-76,  and  in  March 
the  British  troops  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place. 

Charlestown,  which  is  connected  with  Boston  by  three  bridges,  stands  on  a  lofty  peninsula, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  Bunker  Hill,  the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  afiaiVof  June 
17, 1775,  during  which  the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  more  compact  part  of  the 
town  lies  at  the  base,  and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  hill,  and  although  irregularly  built,  com- 
mands many  tine  views  of  the  harbour  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  (Jig.  1122.),  of  granite,  is  yet  unfinished;  it  will  form  an  obelisk  rising  to  the 
height  of  220  feet  from  its  base,  which  is  50  feet  square.  The  United  States'  Dock  Yard, 
comprising  a  number  of  store-houses,  arsenals,  magnzines,  barracks,  and  slips,  with  a  graving, 
or  dry  dock,  built  of  hewn  granite  in  the  most  solid  manner,  at  the  cost  of  677,090  dollars, 
covers  an  extent  of  about  sixty  acres.  The  Naval  Hospital  is  a  fine  granite  edifice,  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  village  of  Chelsea,  which  is  connected  with  Charlestown  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  The  Massachusetts  State  Piiaon,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is 
arranged  and°conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and  the  work  of  the  prisoners  more  than  pays 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  In  the  same  direction  is  the  Maclean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  being  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ;  it  consists  of  three  large 
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buildinp^  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising;  ground,  and  surrounded  by  IS  acres  laid  out  in  (rnr 

dens,  groves,  and  walks;  the  patients  are  treateci  witir 
great  kindness,  and  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  amuHO' 
ments,  and  work,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  society.  From 
the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  in  Oct.  1818,  to  January  18:34, 
lUi5  persons  had  been  received ;  of  whom  67  remtiiixMl, 
193  had  not  been  improved,  302  had  recovered  and  'JHS) 
had  been  benefited,  and  the  remainder  had  died  or  elopttd. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  8787.  Adjoining  Cbnrlos- 
town  is  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  with 
6U71  inhabitants.  There  are  also  some  manufactures  here, 
of  which  that  of  crown  glass  is  the  most  important.  Mount 
Auburn,  Ave  miles  fi-om  Boston,  is  a  rural  cemetery,  occu- 
pying a  tract  of  about  60  acres,  consisting  of  several  beau* 
tiful  eminences  and  fine  glens,  covered  with  the  hative 
forest,  and  containing  several  pretty  sheets  of  water.  It 
has  been  tastefully  laid  out  in  burying  lots,  avenues,  and 
laneb,  which  are  bordered  by  ornamental  shrubs  ind  flow- 
ering plants,  and  an  experimental  garden  of  about  30  acres 
is  attached  to  it.  At  Watertown,  adjoining  Cambridge, 
there  is  an  United  States'  Arsenal.  To  the  southwest  is 
Jie  little  town  of  Brighton,  noted  tor  its  cattle  market,  in  which,  in  the  year  1835,  the  sales 
were  51,096  beef  cattle,  15,872  stores,  98,160  sheep,  and  23,142  swine,  of  the  total  value 
of  1,878,032  dollars.  On  the  northwest  are  Concord  and  Lexington,  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  revolution. 

The  corner  of  the  State  lying  between  Charles  River  and  the  Merrimack,  is  thickly  peo- 
pled and  highly  cultivated,  although  it  contains  much  rocky  land.  Its  coast  is  lined  with 
numerous  capacious  harbours,  the  seats  of  active  commerce  and  extensive  fisheries,  and  the 
falb  of  tlie  interior  afibrd  sites  for  some  of  tlie  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  country. 
Lynn,  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  whose  inhabitants,  beside  making  2,000,000  pair  of  shoes 
annually,  carry  on  the  col  and  whale  fisheries,  increased  its  population  from  6138,  in  1830, 
to  9847,  in  1836.  A  long  beach  of  smooth,  hard  sand  terminates  in  the  rocky  little  penin- 
sula of  Naiiant,  a  favourite  watering-place  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Mafbleheod,  long 
the  principal  seat  of  the  co<l  fishery,  has  of  late  turned  its  attention  partly  to  mechanical  in- 
dustry, particularly  to  shoemaking,  which  occupies  the  winter  leisure  of  many  of  its  hardy 
fishermen.  About  60  sail  of  small  fishing  vessels,  manned  by  about  500  men  and  boys,  are 
owned  here.  Population,  5150.  The  city  of  Salem,  with  13,886  inhabitants,  is  noted  for 
the  commercial  enterprise  and  industrious  spirit  of  ito  citizens.  It  was  long  largely  engaged 
in  the  East  India  and  China  trade,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  still  considerable ; 
but  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  inhabitants  have  lately  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  which  they  employ 
15  ships  of  3500  tons ;  the  whole  shipping  of  the  port  amounts  to  31,877  tons.  The  city  ia 
neatly  built,  and  it  contains  an  Atheneum,  with  10,000  volumes;  a  Marine  Museum,  a  valu- 
able collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  belonging  to  the  East  India  Marine  Society, 
which  is  composed  wholly  of  nautical  men ;  nine  banking  institutions,  with  a  capital  of 
about  two  millions  of  dollars ;  six  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  950,000  dollars ; 
fifteen  churches,  and  several  charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  are  also  conside- 
rable, consisting  chiefly  of  leather,  cordage,  white  lead,  and  alum.  Beverly,  connected  with 
Salem  by  a  bridge  1500  feet  in  length,  has  4079  inhabits  its,  chiefly  occupied  in  commerce 
and  the  fisheries;  and  Dan  vers  is  a  busy  town,  with  a  population  of  4228,  containing  32  tan- 
neries with  3000  vats,  and  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  with  14  nail  machines,  producing 
600,000  pounds  of  nails  annually ;  500,000  pair  of  shoes  and  boots  are  also  made  here  yearly. 
A  vast  block  of  syenite  projecting  about  eight  miles  into  the  sea  and  forming  the  northern 
point  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  called  Cape  Anne,  is  occupied  by  the  fishing  town  of  Glouces- 
ter. Tonnage  owned  here,  14,528;  population,  7513;  the  syenite  quarries  have  lately 
become  valuable,  as  the  stone  is  easily  worked,  forms  a  handsome  building  material,  and  may 
be  shipped  with  little  trouble  or  expense.  Beyond  the  cape  is  the  handsome  town  of  New- 
buryport,  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack.  Its  foreign  com- 
merce was  formerly  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  labours  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  but  its  trade  is  still  important,  and  the  whale, 
mackerel,  and  cod  fisheries,  are  also  carried  on  from  this  place ;  tonnage,  21,585 ;  popula- 
tion, 6388.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  enables  it  to  engage  advantage- 
ously in  ship-building,  and  a  cotton-mill,  an  iron-foundery,  a  stocking-&ctory,  a  comb-manu- 
&£tcry,  producing  SCO  dozen  combs  daily,  and  some  other  manuiactures  also  give  profitable 
employment  to  the  inhabitants.  Crossing  a  fine  suspension-bridge,  over  the  Merrimack,  we 
find  the  thriving  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  with  flannel,  satinet,  and  other  manu< 
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Siotoiies,  and  hiffher  up>,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  the  pretty  and  busy  town  of  Ha> 
verhill,  with  38m  inhabitants.  Again,  on  the  south  side  of  Jie  river,  we  enter  Andover,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  theological  seminaries  in  the  country,  with  a  valuable 
library  of  12,000  volumes ;  there  are  also  three  academies  in  the  place,  which  contains  4540 
inhabitants  and  several  extensive  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  the  principal  manufiicturing  town  of  the  United  States,  stands  be* 
tween  the  Merrimack  and  Concord  rivers,  and  derives  its  immense  motive  power  from  a  fal 
of  32  feet  in  the  former;  the  river  is  dammed  back  above  the  falls,  and  the  water  is  con- 
ducted off  by  a  canal  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  8  deep,  which  has  its  out* 
let  into  Concord  river ;  lateral  canals  carry  tne  water  flrom  the  main  trunk  to  the  different 
mill-sites,  and  discharge  the  waste  water  into  the  Merrimack  and  Concord.  In  1820,  the 
city  formed  a  part  of  Chelmsford,  and  did  not  contain  100  inhabitants ;  in  1822,  the  first 
cotton-mill  was  erected  here,  and  at  present  (1835)  the  population  is  10,033,  and  there  are 
in  operation  20  cotton-mills,  and  two  woollen-mills,  with  116,800  spindles,  and  3933  looms, 
producing  annually  39,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  of  which  between  11,000,000  and 
12,000,000  are  printed ;  300,000  yards  of  broadcloth  and  cassimeres;  and  160,000  yards  of 
satinets,  beside  Brussol  and  Kidderminster  carpets,  rugs,  die, ;  cAisuming  12,260,000  pound* 
of  cotton,  and  650,000  pounds  of  wool.  There  is  also  a  machine-shop,  which  makes  and 
repairs  all  the  machinery  for  the  mills,  and  constructs  rail-road  cars  and  engines.  Four 
other  large  cotton-mills,  with  about  20,000  spindles,  are  also  in  part  erected.  The  capital 
invested  m  the  23  mills  in  operation  is  6,650,000  dollars ;  females  employed,  5000 ;  males, 
1520.    There  are  also  here  powder-mills,  flannel-works,  grist  and  saw-mills,  glassworks,  &c. 

The  southern  line  of  Massachusetts  Bay  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rock-bound  coast 
of  Cape  Anne.  The  long,  irregular  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  about  75  miles  in  length  by 
fix>m  5  to  20  in  breadth,  consists  chiefly  of  hills  of  white  sand,  destitute  of  vegetation,  or 
producing  only  whortleberry  bushes,  low  pitch-pine  shrubs,  or  coarse  wild  grass,  and  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  The  houses  are  in  some  places  built  upon  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
with  open  spaces  between  for  the  sand  to  drift  through.  The  Cape,  notwithstanding,  is  well 
inhabited,  and  supports  a  population  of  28,000.  In  the  southwest  part,  the  inhabitants  live 
partly  by  agriculture  and  trading ;  but  below  Barnstable  three-fourtlis  of  the  population  sub* 
sists  by  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting-trade.  •  Salt  is  manu&ctured  from  sea-water  in  many 

itlaces,  and  is  used  in  curing  the  fisn.  The  Cape  is  beset  with  dangerous  shoals,  and  has 
ong  been  the  dread  of  navigators.  Provincetown,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  is  a  small 
town,  in  which  seven-eighths  of  the  land  is  an  unoccupied  waste  of  drifting  sands  or  covered 
with  beach  grass;  a  partial  supply  of  vegetables  is  procured  in  a  few  small  gardens  with 
great  labour  and  expense,  but  the  harbour  is  safe  and  accessible  to  large  vessels.    Barn* 

stable,  a  considerable  town,  with  3975  in- 
11*8  m^        habitants,  has  harbours  on  both  sides  of 

the  isthmus ;  in  that  on  the  southern  side, 
called  Hyannis  Harbour,  a  breakwater  has 
been  constructed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. There  are  here  extensive  salt* 
works,  and  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade 
are  considerable.  Sandwich,  beside  the 
same  branches  of  industry,  has  several 
cotton,  woollen,  and  nail  factories,  and 
large  glass-works.  Plymouth  {fg,  1123.), 
further  north,  but  in  the  same  sandy  tract, 
has  a  spacious  but  shallow  harbour,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  first  settlement  was  formed  in  New  England* 
Dec.  11  (21),  1620. 

South  of  the  Cape  is  the  island  of  Nantucket,  containing  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  7266  inhabitants,  all  crowded  together  close  upon  the  harbour,  which  lies  on  the  north* 
em  side.  The  island  is  merely  a  sand-bank  15  miles  in  length,  by  about  5  or  6  in  breadth, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  ocean,  and  without  a  tree  of  native  growth,  or  even  a  shrub  of 
much  size  upon  its  surface.  There  are,  however,  some  productive  spots,  and  about  14,000 
sheep  and  500  cows  are  raised,  which  feed  in  one  pasture,  the  land  being  hold  in  common. 
The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  ^  <terprise ;  they  have  about  75  ships  engaged  in 
the  whale-fishery,  and  a  considerable  nu  ^r  of  small  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade ;  64,545 
tons  of  shipping  are  owned  here,  and  2vhX)  men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  em* 
ployed  in  navigation.  Martha's  Vineyard  is  somewhat  longer  than  Nantucket,  and  contains 
considerable  woodland.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  pilots  and  fishermen,  but  some  salt  and 
woollen  cloth  are  made.  Holmes'  Hole,  a  safe  and  capacious  haTuouf,  on  the  northern  coast, 
is  an  important  station  for  ships  waiting  for  favourable  weather  to  pass  Cape  Cod. 

Crossing  Buzzard's  Bay  we  reach  New  Bedford,  the  great  seat  of  the  whale-fishery ;  it  is 
•  handsomely  built  town,  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  sloping  gently  down  to  the  river. 
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and  it  has  a  nib  and  capaeioiu  harbour.  The  population,  which  in  1880  amounted  to  7502, 
at  present  exceeds  11,000.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  which  includes  several  other  towns 
on  the  bay.  is  76,849  tons ;  nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  employed  in  the  whale-fishery,  and 
m  1835,  64,966  barrels  of  sperm  and  49,764  of  whale  oil  wore  brought  in  here.  There  are 
nere  ten  large  establishments,  in  which  spermaceti  candles  are  roue  and  oil  is  prepared, 
four  banks  with  a  capital  of  1,300,000  dollars,  an  insurance  office,  14  churches  and  chapels, 
an  academy,  &c.  full  River,  to  the  northwest,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  river,  has  a  good 
liarbour  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  water-power, 
aiforded  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a  descent  of  136  feet  There  are 
here  9  cotton-mills  with  31,000  spindles,  producing  about  10,000,000  yards  of  cloth  annuollv, 
and  consuming  2,300,000  pounds  of  cotton ;  two  calico-print  works,  which  print  annually 
6,000,000  yards ;  a  satinet  manu&ctory,  making  250,000  yards ;  a  rolling  ana  slitting-mill, 
yielding  700  tons  of  nails ;  two  machine-shops ;  an  iron-foundery,  &c.  The  population  ex- 
ceeds 6000.  Further  up  the  river,  at  the  head  of  sloop-navieation,  is  Taunton,  with  6045 
inhabitants,  containing  8  cotton-mills,  making  5,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  a  calico-printing 
establishment,  which  furnishes  250,000  pieces  a  year,  nail-factories,  yielding  about  2000  tons 
of  nails  annually,  a  forge,  Qfilannia-ware  fiictory,  paper-mill,  shovel-iiictory,  &c.  Attlebo- 
rough  in  the  vicmity  also  contains  13,000  cotion-spmdles,  a  metal-button  manufactory.  Sic. 
In  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  district  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  neat  and 
flourishing  town  of  Worcester,  whose  population  in  1835,  was  found  to  amount  to  6624.  It 
is  a  great  thoroughfare,  several  of  the  most  important  routes  from  Boston  passing  through  it, 
and  the  centre  of  a  considerable  inland  trade.  It  contains  six  woollen  and  cotton  mills, 
several  paper-mills,  machine-shops,  &c.  The  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
with  a  valuable  cabinet  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic 
Hospital,  designed  particularly  to  receive  insane  paupers  and  criminals,  and  maniacs,  are 
interesting  institutions.  Springfield,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thriving  towns  in  New 
England,  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  has  from  its  position 
great  advantages  for  inland  trade  and  manufacturing  operations.  Here  are  six  cotton-mills 
with  31,000  spindles,  four  paper-mills,  five  machine-shops,  a  sword-manufactory,  grist  and 
saw-mills,  &.C.,  together  with  a  United  States*  Armoury  in  which  are  annually  manufkcturcd 
16,500  stands  of  arms.  Population,  6784.  In  t|)e  centre  of  this  fine  valley  is  the  town  of 
Northampton,  delightfully  situated  in  a  charming  region.  Mount  Holyoke,  the  termination 
of  a  trap  range,  which,  extending  from  West  Rock  at  New  Haven,  here  crosses  the  Con- 
necticut, overlooks  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  alluvial  river-bottoms  are 
unusually  extensive  in  this  vicinity.  Northampton  haq,  3613  inhabitants,  and  contains  some 
woollen,  paper,  and  other  mills.  Amherst,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  seat  of  a  college,  a 
manual  labour  school,  two  academies,  and  some  manufactures.  Deerfield  and  Greenfield  are 
the  most  important  towns  above  Northampton.  In  the  rough  hilly  country  west  of  the  Con- 
necticut, the  valleys  of  the  Hoosac  and  Housatonic  contain  some  considerable  towns.  In  the 
former  is  Adams,  m  which  are  20  cotton-mills,  producing  4,000,000  yards  of  cloth  a  year,  4 
satinet  and  2  calico-printing  works,  4  machine-shops,  tanneries,  &c.  The  Graylock,  the 
highest  peak  of  Saddle  Mountain,  and  the  loftiest  in  the  State,  is  in  this  town.  On  the 
Housatonic  is  the  pretty  and  flourishing  town  of  Pittsfield,  with  3570  inhabitants.  Here  are 
woollen  and  cotton-mills,  manufactories  of  fire-arms,  of  cabinet-ware,  &c.  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Stockbridge,  and  Lenox,  are  neat  little  villages  in  this  district 

6.  State  qf  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantdtion$. 

Rhode  Island,  although  the  smallest  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  is  considerably  larger 
than  many  of  the  petty  sovereignties  of  the  German  Confederation.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  being  42  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  parts  35  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  1225  square  miles,  of  which  al^ut 
one-tenth  is  water.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  in  general  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  is 
moderately  productive,  but  difficult  of  cultivation ;  on  the  islands  it  is  more  fertile.  The 
rivers  are  small,  with  courses  of  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  discharging  an  in- 
considerable quantity  of  water ;  but  as  they  descend  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  and  are  steady  in  their  supply  of  water,  they  furnish  a  great  number  of  valuable 
mill-seats,  and  they  have  been  extensively  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Paw- 
tucket  Pawtuxet  and  Pawcatuck,  are  the  prmcipal  streams.  Narragaiisett  Bay  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  extending  more  than  30  miles  inland,  and  containing  several  good  harbours. 
It  \p  about  ten  miles  wide  in  the  lower  part  but  a  considerable  portion  of  this  space  is  occu- 
pied by  islands.  Some  iron  ore,  marble,  and  freestone  are  found,  and  anthracite  coal  occurs 
m  extensive  beds,  but,  although  it  has  been  pronounced  of  a  good  quality,  it  has  not  been 
much  worked.    It  is  in  the  same  greywacke  formation  with  the  Massachusetts  coal. 

The  inhabitants  have  occupied  themselves  with  commerce,  the  fisheries,  and  manufactures, 
rather  than  with  agriculture.    There  were  44,963  tons  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  State 
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in  1884,  and  SR  ahipa  niled  to  the  whale-fiahery.  The  anniul  value  of  hooporti  is  aboot 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  1^  there  were  in  the  State  119  cotton-mills,  with  288,877 
^indies,  and  6656  looms,  producmg  89,000,000  ^ards  of  cotton  cloth  annaally ;  22  woollen- 
mills;  5  bleaoheries ;  2  calico-print  works ;  10  iron-founderies ;  80  machine-shops;  40  tan- 
neries. Sic.  Since  that  period  the  number  has  been  much  increased ;  there  ia  a  silk-manu- 
factory in  Providence,  and  lace  is  made  in  Newport 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  this  State  by  Roger  Williami^  a  minister  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  who,  having  been  banished  fh>m  that  colony  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  foumled 
Providence,  as  a  shelter  for  distressed  consciences,  in  1686.  The  island  of  Rhode  Islaml 
was  settled  two  years  ailer,  by  other  fugitives'  IVom  religions  persecution  in  Massachusetts, 
and,  in  1644,  Williatns  obtained  a  charter,  uniting  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations under  one  government.  In  1668,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  which, 
with  some  modifications,  still  forms  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Rhode  Island  was  occu- 
pied by  British  forces  during  the  war,  who  committed  considerable  ravages,  particularly  in 
cutting  down  the  trees,  which  have  never  since  been  replaced. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  not  having  made  a  constitution  for  themselves,  the  ffovem- 
ment  is  still  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  royal  charter  of  16^.  The  offi- 
cial style  is  tiie  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  The  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  are  chosen  annually  by  popular  vote.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  As- 
sembly, consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate,  chosen  annually,  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
chosen  semi-annually,  which  meet  four  times  a  year.  The  judges  and  other  civil  officers 
are  appointed  annually  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  State  appropriates  10,000  dollars  a 
year  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  a  somewhat  larger  sum  is  raised  by  the  towns 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  addition  to  which,  considerable  sums  are  raised  by  individual  sub- 
scription, in  order  to  keep  the  free  schools  open  some  time  longer  than  the  public  funds  would 
admit  There  arc  in  the  State  823  ftee  schools,  with  upwards  of  17,000  pupib.  Brown 
University,  at  Providence,  is  a  respectable  institution  on  the  plan  of  the  ether  New  England 
colleges.  The  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  are  the  moet  numerous  sects ;  the  Episc<^ 
palians  and  Methooists  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Friends,  Roman  CaUiolics,  and 
Universalists. 

Rhode  Island  is  divided  into  the  five  following  counties  :— 

Countie*.  Population.  County  Towni. 

Providence    47,010    Providence 

Bristol 5,446 Bristol 

Newport 16,335 Newport 

Kent 12,789 East  Greenwich 

Washington 15,411 South  Kingstcm. 

Population  at  Different  Periods 

1790 69,110 

1800 60,122 

1810 77,031 

1820 88,059 

1880 97,199. 

The  principal  city  of  Rhode  Island  is  Providence,  the  second  in  New  England  in  point  of 
population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It  is  well  built  and  prettily  situated  at  the  head  of  NaT- 
ratransett  Bay,  and  is  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant  vessels,  except  when  the  navigation 
of  the  bay  is  closed  by  ice ;  it  carries  on  an  active  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  supplying  a 
considerable  and  populous  district  with  colonial  and  other  articles,  and  exporting  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  population  of  the  city  increased 
from  16,833  in  1830,  to  19,277  in  1885.  Here  are  16  banks  with  a  capital  of  about  five 
millions;  five  cotton-mills,  with  10,800  spmdles;  8  bleacheries ;  4  dye-houses;  7  machine- 
shops  ;  4  iron-founderies,  &c.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  House,  the  Halls 
of  Brown  University,  the  arcade,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  14  churches,  &c.  Steam-boats, 
of  the  largest  and  finest  class,  keep  up  a  daily  communication  with  New  York,  during  the 
!;reater  part  of  the  year ;  the  Blackstone  canal,  and  Boston  and  Providence  rail-road  termn 
nate  here,  and  a  continuation  of  the  latter  to  Stonington  in  Connecticut,  is  now  in  pn^ressi 
Pawtucket  river,  above  Providence,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures.  North  Provi- 
dence, on  the  Massachusetts  border,  contains  the  manufacturing  village  of  Pawtucket,  oppo- 
site which  is  the  town  of  Pawtucket  in  that  State.  The  whole  manufacturing  district  is 
also  commonly  called  Pawtucket,  and  it  contains  20  cotton-mills,  with  60,000  spindles,  he- 
aide  machine-shops,  calico-printing  works,  iron-works,  &c.  There  is  a  population  of  about 
6000  souls  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Above  this  the  Pawtucket  takes  the  name  of  the 
Blackstone,  and  fiimishes  mill-seats  which  have  created  the  village  of  Woonsocket  Falls^ 
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»1m  lituatad  oo  both  ndet  of  the  river,  in  the  townahipe  of  Smithfleld  and  Camberiand. 
There  are  alao  manufkcturing  eitabliabmenta  ia  other  parte  of  Smithfleld,  making  in  all 
about  &0,000  apindlei.  The  population  at  the  Falla  ia  abouf  8000.  Warwick,  on  the  Paw< 
tuxel  river  and  Narraffanaett  Bay,  ia  a  manuftcturing  and  fiahing  town,  with  5630  inhabit- 
ants. There  are  00,000  apindlea  running  in  this  town,  and  in  the  little  town  of  Coventry, 
at  the  head  of  the  river,  there  are  20,000. 
Bristol,  on  tlie  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  is  a  busv  town,  with  8054  inhabitants  actively  en- 
aged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  whale  flahery ;  in  the  rear  of  the  town  rises 
dount  Hope,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Indian  Sachem,  Metacom,  called  by  the  English, 
King  Philip.  Fronting  the  town  lies  the  beautiful  and  highly  cultivi\ted  island  of  Rhode 
Island,  which,  beside  some  villages,  contains  the  town  of  Newport,  once  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  colonies,  and  still  a  favourite  summer  resort,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  situation, 
tlie  refreshing  coolness  of  the  sea-breezes,  and  its  advantages  tor  sea-bathing.  The  harbour 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  safe,  capacious,  and  easy  of  access,  and  is  defended 
by  an  important  work  called  Fort  Adams ;  but  trade  has  mostly  deserted  the  town,  and  now 
centres  chiefly  in  Providence.  Newport  was  occupied  by  the  British  forces  in  1770,  and 
was  besieged  for  some  time  by  the  Americans.  Population,  8010.  Prudence  and  Conani* 
cut  Islands  in  the  Aiy,  and  Block  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound,  belong  ti 
tliis  State.  The  latter,  although  destitute  of  a  harbour,  haa  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  en 
gaged  in  the  fisheries. 

6.  State  of  Conneetieut. 

Lying  between  Massachusetts  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  extending  ftom  Rhode  Island 
to  New  York,  Connecticut  is  90  miles  in  length,  firom  71°  60'  to  73o  43'  W.  long.,  and  70 
in  breadth,  firom  41°  to  42°  N.  lat.,  with  an  area  of  4764  st^uare  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  but  it  is  nowhere  mountamous ;  a  range  of  hills  traverses 
the  western  part,  between  the  Housatonic  and  the  Connecticut,  and  there  is  a  similar  range 
to  the  east  or  the  latter,  forming  the  prolongation  of  the  White  Mountains;  but  they  are  of 
inconsiderable  elevation.  A  trap  range  of  no  great  height  extends  firom  the  West  Rock,  at 
New  Haven,  northerly,  between  the  Farmington  and  the  Connecticut,  which  it  crosses  at 
Mount  Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts.  These  ranges  are,  however,  rather  a  succession  of 
groups  and  eminences  than  continuous  ridges.  Connecticut  ia  well  watered,  but  most  of  the 
streams  are  small,  and  of  little  importance  in  navigation. 

The  principal  is  the  Connecticut,  which,  after  pursuing  a  pretty  direct  course  south- 
wardly, suddenly  turns  to  the  southeast,  at  Middletown,  and  enters  Long  Island  Sound ; 
there  is  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  but  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  can  go  up  to  Middle- 
town,  and  those  of  8  feet  drafl  to  Hartford,  50  miles.  The  river  Tunxis,  or  Farmington, 
which  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  runs  to  the  south,  abruptly  changes  its  direction  to  the 
north,  until,  after  breaking  through  the  trap  range,  here  called  the  Talcott  Mountains,  it 
again  flows  southwardly  mto  the  Connecticut.  The  Housatonic  has  a  course  of  about  150 
miles,  and  a  sloop  navigation  of  12  miles,  above  which  it  is  much  broken  by  falls.  The 
Thames  is  navigable  for  small  sea  vessels  to  Norwich,  15  miles,  at  which  place  it  u  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Quinebaug,  Shetucket,  and  Yantic,  useful  mill-streams. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  State  lies  upon  Long  Island  Sound,  which  is  an  extensive  gulf,  or 
channel,  being  140  miles  in  length,  and  25  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part  It  is  somewhat 
narrow  at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  expands  in  the  middle.  Toward  the  west  it  gradually 
contracts  till  it  joins  the  harbour  of  New  York  by  a  narrow  and  crooked  strait,  called  East 
River.  It  has  good  anchoring  places,  and  admits  of  a  free  navigation  throughout  its  whole 
extent  for  the  largest  ebips,  but  in  the  East  River  there  is  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  at  a  spot 
called  Hell  Crate,  where  the  current  is  contracted  by  the  rocky  shores,  rendering,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  tide,  the  navigation  hazardous. 

The  soil  is  generally  productive,  but  not  highljr  fertile,  and,  in  general,  is  more  suited  to 

Sizing  than  tillage.  'There  are,  however,  fine  rich  meadows  on  the  rivers,  particularly  the 
ousatonic  and  Connecticut  The  Connecticut  farmers  are  distinguished  for  their  skill  and 
industry,  and  much  care  has  been  bei^towed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Cider,  butter, 
and  cheese,  beef,  pork,  and  live  stock,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  In  1830, 
there  were  in  the  State  331,054  sheep,  219,783  horned  cattle,  and  32,358  horses  and  mules. 
Tlie  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  have  lately  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted.  Iron  ore  of  good  quality  is  found  in  abundance;  copper  has  been  work- 
ed in  Grauby,  where  it  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the  green-stone  and  new  red  sand-stone 
formations.  Marble  and  free-stone  quarries  furnish  excellent  building  materials.  The  fishe- 
ries are  carried  on  fh>m  several  of  the  ports,  and  there  are  valuable  shad  fisheries  on  the  rivers. 
There  are  about  12,000  tons  of  shipping  from  this  State  in  the  whale  fishery,  and,  in  1834, 
30,000  barreb  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  were  brought  in.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerabJe, 
but  most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  New  York ;  tonnage  in  1833,  54,528. 
The  manubctives,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are  of  great  value,  but  many  of  them  are  eii 
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tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  population,  and  there  are  few  large  establishments  in  th« 
State.  The  Connecticut  wares  are  well  known  all  ovor  the  country,  and  are  often  carried 
flrom  town  to  town  to  the  most  remote  quarters,  by  the  thriflv  pedlars  from  the  same  Utate. 
Wooden  clocks,  wooden  and  horn  combs  and  buttons,  tin  ana  wooden  ware,  implements,  and 
utensils  of  various  descriptions,  dtc.  are  among  the  products  of  manufkcturing  industry.  In 
1832,  there  were  in  the  SUte  104  cotton-mills,  vvith  140,000  spindles,  and  2800  looms,  man- 
ufacturing  annually  upwards  of  20,000,000  yards  of  cloth  and  1,200,000  pounds  of  yam,  and 
consuming  above  0,000,(MN)  pounds  of  cotton ;  80  woollen  fkbtories,  producing  yearly  2U0,000 
yards  of  broadcloth,  520,078  yards  of  flannels,  44,000  yards  of  cassimores,  80H,915  yards  of 
satinet,  344,000  yards  of  carpeting,  &&,  and  consuming  1,575,000  pounds  of  wool ;  the  an- 
nual value  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  was  about  3,250,000  dollars;  of  iron  manufactures, 
200,800  dollars;  of  axes,  :i4d,500 ;  of  booU  and  shoes,  500,000  dollars ;  of  buttons  and  combs, 
806^600;  of  paper,  546,000  dollars ;  of  coaches  and  wagons,  546,000,  with  other  articles, 
making  an  aggregate  of  8,000,000  dollars. 

Farmington  canal  extends  firom  New  Haven  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  60  miles,  whence 
it  is  contmued  to  Northampton  by  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  canal.  Enfield  canal,  5^ 
miles  in  length,  serves  to  overcome  a  fall  in  the  Connecticut,  and  supplies  valuable  mill-seats. 
A  rail-road  is  in  progress  from  Providence  to  Stonington,  in  this  Slate,  45  miles,  intended  to 
be  connected  by  a  steam  ferrv-boat  witli  the  termination  of  the  Long  Island  rail-rood.  Another 
rail-road  is  also  in  process  between  New  Huvcn  and  Hartford,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

The  population,  which,  in  1790,  amounted  to  237,946,  was  only  297,675  in  1830,  showing 
an  mcrease  of  less  than  26  per  cent  in  40  years ;  in  which  period  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  had  moro  than  trebled.  This,  however,  is  owing  to  the  current  of  emigration,  which 
has  steadily  set  from  tb's  State  into  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, and  otlier  States  south  and  west,  and  which  has  truly  made  Connecticut  the  mother  of 
mighty  States. 

Connecticut  consisted  originally  of  two  colonies;  Hartford,  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts  in  16<*15,  and  New  Haven,  by  colonists  from  England  in  1638.  The  two 
colonies  were  united  under  one  govGrnmenl,  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II.,  in  1662.  In  1686 
this  charter  was  suspendcl  by  James  II.,  and  Androsi  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
New  England,  was  sent  to  assume  the  government  Repairing  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
Hartford,  ho  demanded  the  charter.  The  instrument  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  hall 
in  the  evening,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  surrendered.  But  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  the  charter  was  carried  off  and  secreted  by  some  of  the  colonists  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,'  which  is  still  called  the  charter  oak.  When  Andres  was  deposed  in  1689, 
the  charter  was  resumed,  and  the  government  was  administered  under  it  until  1818,  when 
the  present  constitution  was  formed.    The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  Le- 

Sislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  the  Senate  in 
istricts,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by  towns;  suffrage  is  virtually  universal.  The 
Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  their  ofHce  during  good  behaviour. 
The  Assembly  meets  alternately  at  Harlfurd  and  New  Haven. 

Common  schools  ore  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  belonging  to  the  State, 
which  are  distributed  among  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years :  the  money  thus  distributed  is  applied 
solely  to  paying  tlie  expense  of  instruction,  the  other  charges  being  paid  by  tlie  districts. 
The  number  of  children  of  the  above  description  is  about  84,000 ;  the  school  fund  amounts  to 
about  1,£^,000  dollars,  and  the  income  is  about  84,000  dollars.  There  are  also  upwards  of 
30  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  State,  and  three  colleges,  Yale  College,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, Washington  College,  at  Hartford,  and  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown.  Yale 
College  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable,  and  the  most  frequented  of  the  collegiate 
institutions  in  the  country ;  attached  to  it  are  a  theological  department,  a  medical  institute, 
and  a  law  school ;  the  duties  of  instruction  are  performed  by  27  teachers.  The  Congrega* 
tionalists  are  the  most  numerous  sect;  afler  them  rank  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Episco* 
palians;  and  there  are  some  Universalists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Shakers. 
Connecticut  is  divided  into  8  counties : — 

Countief.  Population.  County  Towns. 

Windham 27,082  Brooklyn 

NewLondon 42,201  )  SrwfeT"" 

Tolland 18,702 Tolland 

Hartford 51,131   ,  S'^'*'?"* 

-. -..  I  Middletown 

Middle«x 24,844 |  Kaddam 

NewHaven 43,847  New  Haven 

Litchfiiild 42,858 ,|;'*?'i''f" 

„.-...                                          ..^nift  5  Fairfield 

Fairfield 47,010  ^  Danbury. 
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■k  /       M"  ti.r,...  >nj-  PoftUation  at  D\ff«nnt  Ptriodt, 

'  -v.  .  V.J.    •;  ..  !      1T90 288,141  '    '■'' 

'..^    .„,.wU.  ,!^      1600 861,008        -■'    ' 

1810 808,048 

'    •  1880 878,808  • 

1880 897,680 

New  Htfen,  the  prineipil  oity  of  the  State,  it  beautiAiHy  lituatod  on  a  nnall  baj  makini; 
up  fVom  hong  laland  Hound,  in  a  largo  plain  iurroumied  on  three  lidea  by  lofty  and  prccipi- 
toua  hills,  the  termination  of  the  trap  ranffe,  which  traveraea  the  State ;  East  Rock  and  Woat 
Rock  are  above  SAO  feot  hi|fh.  The  harbour  ia  aate  and  apacioun,  but  it  ia  ahallow  and  Ktadu- 
ally  flllin((  up.  The  city  ia  reifularly  laid  out,  and  neatly  built,  chiefly  of  wood ;  many  of 
the  houaes  have  ifardena,  or  neat  (fmunda,  attached  to  them  ;  aome  of  the  principal  Btri>(<tfl 
are  bordered  by  rowa  of  ahado  trceo,  and  tho  principal  aquaro  ia  finely  ornnmentml  in  the 
■ame  manner.  Amonir  the  public  buildinga  aro  tho  State  Ilouae,  the  Htntn  lloapital,  the 
Halla  of  YaleColleffe,  ten  Churchoa,  &.c.  One  of  the  wharia  here  ia  304:)  feet  in  h.>n);th 
The  college  buildinga  are  four  halla,  containing  tho  dormitoriea  of  the  atudenta,  a  chn|H>l, 
two  halla  containing  recitation  and  lecture  rooma,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  common's 
hall,  in  which  ia  the  betit  mineralogical  cabinet  in  the  United  Statpa,  tho  picture  gallery,  &c. 
The  coasting  and  foreign  trade  of  Now  Haven  ia  conaiderablo ;  ateam-boata  and  packeta  knnp 
up  a  regular  and  eaay  communication  with  New  York ;  and  thore  are  some  extensive  manu- 
Victories,  particularly  in  flre-arma,  carriages.  Sic.  Tho  population  ia  10,678.  On  the  autn- 
mit  of  Weat  Rock  ia  a  small  cave,  in  which  Gotfo  and  Whally,  two  of  tho  regicidea,  were 
concealed,  and  which  ia  atill  called  the  Judgea'  Cave.  Bridgeport,  southwest  of  Now  Haven, 
ia  a  busy,  thriving  town,  with  a  good  harbour  on  the  Sound.  In  the  interior  are  Danbury 
and  Litchfield,  with  aomo  manufactures. 

Entering  the  Connecticut  valley,  we  find,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  the  thriving; 
city  of  Hartford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  neat  and  pleasant  town,  with  considerable 
coasting  trade.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  district,  abounding  in  neat  und 
flouriahmg  villages,  which  enjoy  the  adV'  ntages  of  numerous  mill-acats,  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  The  citv  has  at  present  a  population  of  8800,  a  considerable  incrnnNo 
since  1830,  when  it  contained  7076  inhabitants.  Steam-boats  run  daily  between  Hartford 
and  New  York,  and  several  small  steam-packets  and  tow-bodts  are  emplovcd  on  the  rivor 
above.  The  manufacturing  establishments  are  mostly  on  a  small  acalo,  but  they  arc  nu- 
merous, and  the  aggregate  of  their  annual  produce  is  about  1,000,000  doliar^< ,  the  princi|ml 
branchea  are  printing  and  publishing,  shoemaking,  tho  manufacturing  of  saddlery,  cards 
and  wire,  wearing  apparel,  &c.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  State  House,  City  Hall, 
12  Churches,  the  Asvlum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  &c.  The  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  America,  wns 
(bunded  in  1810,  and  has  about  140  pupiis,  who  receive  instruction  in  the  various  brancliRs 
of  useful  learning,  and  accjuire  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  Several  of  the  New  England 
States  have  made  appropriations  for  the  support  of  their  indigent  dumb  here.  Below  Hiirt- 
ford  is  Wethersfield,  surrounded  by  extensive  rich  meadows,  and  noted  tor  its  great  onion 
crops.  The  State  Prison  here  is  admirably  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and  yields  a 
revenue  to  the  State.  The  city  of  Middletown  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of 
water,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  plea- 
sant, and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  neat.  Its  manufactures  are  also  pretty  extensive, 
comprising  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  fire-arms,  paper,  machinery,  &c.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  2065,  that  of  the  township  6892;  and  wo  may  here  remark,  that  the  townships 
of  Connecticut  are  of  considerable  exlent,  often  containing  several  little  towns  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  from  each  other;  thus  tho  township  of  Middletown  has  an  area  of 
about  60  square  miles,  and  contains  throe  or  four  towns,  or  villages,  besidt.  the  city.  The 
population  of  a  township,  as  given  in  the  census,  is  not,  therefore,  any  criterion  of  the  size  of 
the  town  of  the  name ;  as  in  a  township  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  there  is  uflen  no  set- 
tlement or  collection  of  houses  of  more  than  a  few  hundred  souls.  This  remark  also  applies, 
in  some  degree,  to  some  other  New  England  States.  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
was  the  first  spot  occupied  by  Europeans  in  Connecticut,  and  the  ground  was  regularly  laid 
out  for  a  large  city,  but  the  anticipations  of  its  founders  have  not  been  realized. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  stands  the  city  of  New  Lon- 
don, the  principal  commercial  town  in  Connecticut,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the 
country,  accessible,  safe,  and  spacious.  On  account  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river.  New  London  serves,  in  some  degree,  as  the  port  of  that  river,  its  trade  is  con- 
siderable ;  upwards  of  40  ships  sail  from  here  to  the  whale  fishery,  and  the  shore  fishery  is 
also  actively  carried  on.  The  town  was  burnt  by  Arnold  in  1781,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Griswold.  cm  the  oprioeite  bank  of  the  river,  were  massacred  after  having  surrendered;  a 
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Kranita  obeliak  hu  been  ernctfld  to  the  memory  of  thoee  who  fell  on  thie  occuion.  Popula« 
tioii,  4:)Afl.  Norwich,  I'A  mileii  above  New  I/>n(lon,  ie  a  flourishing  manufkcturinj^  city,  iiitu- 
atiNl  m  a  ImautitUl  and  fertile  tract  The  water-power  ia  here  ample,  and  ia  already  exton- 
aively  employed  lur  uaefbl  purpuaea;  there  are  in  the  townahip  17  manufkcturin^f  eatablixh- 
menla,  uiffht  churchoa,  three  banka,  &.o.  Population  of  the  city,81B5,  of  the  townahip,  SKIl. 
Mtonin((ton,  in  tlio  aoutheaat  cornor  of  the  Htate,  haa  twoivo  voaaela  in  the  aitnl  flahery,  and 
carruta  on  the  ahore  fiahery  aucnttaafully.  The  town  wu  attacked  by  the  Britiah,  in  IHH, 
>>ut  tiie  aaaailania  were  beat  otf  by  the  inhabitant!.     Population,  3807. 
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Under  thia  head  we  ahall  compriae  the  Statea  of  New  York,  New  Jeney,  Pennsylvania, 
Dulawarn,  and  Maryland,  although  tlie  term  ia  aomotimoa  restricted  to  the  four  flrat-men* 
tionod.  Phyaically  apeakin|r,  there  ia  no  very  preciau  lino  of  diviaion  between  these  and  the 
Woatorn  or  Suiitliurn  Statea;  and  politically  conaidorud,  Miiaon  and  Dixon'a  line,  which  di- 
videa  the  alove-liuldinif  tVom  the  non-alavoholdinff  titatoa,  would  bo  the  more  appropriate 
fVontior  of  the  Middle  titatoa;  but  a  division  founded  on  thia  baais  would  exclude  r)«laware. 
Followinif,  therefore,  cstablialmd  uaaffo,  we  bound  this  region  by  Lower  Caroda,  the  Bt 
Lawrence,  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Untario,  on  the  north ;  Lake  Champlain,  the  New  England 
States,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  Uie  oast ;  the  Potomac  and  Virginia  on  the  south ;  and 
Virginia  and  Ohio  on  the  west.  It  extends  from  3H°  to  45°  N.  lat.,  and  from  7'2°  to  80°  86' 
W.  Ion.,  having  an  area  of  about  116,000  sciuare  miles.  It  exhibits  the  most  extensive 
mountainous  tracts  in  the  Union.  The  Appalachian  chain  spreads  to  its  widest  limits  in 
Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  eminences  of  those  mountains  equals  in  height  the  loflieat  sum- 
mits of  the  Now  Hampshire  runget),  but  their  general  elevation  is  not  much  below  that  of 
the  other  mountains  in  Now  England.  Thuy  are  almost  universally  covered  wttli  forests, 
and  there  are  many  wild  solitudca  among  them,  which  are  seldom  or  never  visited  by  man. 
In  Penrifiylvania,  there  are  vast  tracts  among  the  mountains,  where  the  moat  timid  of  all 
wild  aniiniiln  iinil  a  secure  and  undiaturbcd  abode. 

On  the  north,  this  region  slopes  to  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  west  to  that 
of  the  Ohio.  But  its  groat  rivers  are  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  which  occu- 
pies its  interior,  and  thoy  descend,  in  a  general  course,  to  the  south.  The  Hudson,  flowing 
m  a  deep  bed  between  high  banks,  reaches  the  sea  without  losing  its  river  character;  but 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  having  tlieir  outlets  in  flat  alluvial  tracts,  lose  themselves 
in  wide  expansea,  which  are  sometimes  considered  as  continuations  of  the  rivers ;  but  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  view  them  as  inland  arms  of  the  ocean,  formed  by  the 
projection  of  tongues  of  land  running  into  the  sea.  Long  Island  Sound,  Delaware  Bay,  and 
Chesapeake  Buy,  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  Ocean,  shut  in  by  one  island  and  tiirce  peninsulas; 
viz.  Long  Island ;  the  New  Jersey  peninsula,  south  of  Rariton  Bay ;  the  Chesapeake  penin- 
sula, between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeako  Iky ;  and  the  Potomac  peninsula,  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac.  Long  Island  Sound  differs  from  the  two  other  Bays  only  in  lyinjf 
at  right  angles  to  the  Hudson,  while  thoee  Buys  extend  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
courses  of  their  principal  tributaries. 

The  whole  coast  of  this  section  is  a  low,  sandv  flat,  bordered  by  long,  low,  narrow,  sandy 
islands  and  spits,  and  submarine  sand-banks.  The  mineral  productions  are  various  and  valu- 
able. Bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  several  kinds  of  iron  ore,  salt,  lime,  excellent  build- 
ing materials,  and  clays  useful  in  the  arts,  are  among  the  treasures  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  staple  agricultural  produce  is  wheat,  but  tobacco  is  also  extensively  cultivated.  The 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry  has  acquired  importance  from  the  activity  and  success 
with  wiiich  it  has  lately  l^en  pushed,  and  the  public  works  of  this  section  are  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  number  and  magnitude. 

The  population  of  the  Middle  States  is  composed  of  various  materials,  and  its  character 
is  much  diversified  by  difference  of  extraction,  and  various  modes  of  education  and  habits 
of  life ;  but  it  is  fovourably  distinguished  for  industry  and  frugality.  The  great  body  is  of 
English  or  British  descent,  but  in  New  York  and  Maryland  there  are  many  Germans;  and 
in  Pennsylvania  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute,  in  some  respects,  a  separate  commu- 
nity, retaining  their  own  language,  and  being  oflen  ignorant  of  English.  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  there  are  many  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  in  some  sections  the  Dutch  language  is  partially  spoken.  After  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  emigration  from  the  New  England  states  into  New  York,  continued  to  set 
80  strongly  for  many  years,  that  a  majority  of  Uie  present  population  of  that  State  are  na- 
tives of  New  England,  or  thei£ descendants.  There  is  also  a  large  bodj  of  New  England 
emigrants  in  Pennsylvania, 
wartii  of  fuuf  milhons ;  in 
blacks. 


The  whole  population  of  the  five  Middle  States  is  a  iiitie  up 
in  which  number  are  180,500  alaves,  and  nearly  170,000  free 
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WMlth^,  and  pomiloui  in  the  Union,  eombininff 
with  itltiKMl  uiii  .,u  .lid  iiBtunl  (ulvaiitii((i<N  of  ■oil,  internal  navigation,  and  eaay  acceM  by 
•ea,  public  worlu  executed  on  a  Male  of  imporial  grandeur,  exhibits  one  of  thoao  nniaiing 
examplea  ul  growth  and  pniaperity,  that  uro  n  nowhere  on  the  globe  beyond  ou'  own 
bordera.  Ita  nonhcrn  boundary  m  the  parallel  ut  Vt"  between  Lake  Clwmplain  anc  thu  Ht. 
Li  vrence,  where  it  in  <  <>ntorminoua  with  Lower  Canada ;  Lake  Chamulain  and  ai*  viiugj. 
nary  linn  running  nearly  Koiih,  fVom  a  point  a  little  oaat  of  the  head  ot  that  lake,  to  Umg 
Island  SouD'l.  form  itri  eaitorn  Imundary,  nxccpt  where  liong  Iiland  prnjocta  far  out  into  the 
fan ;  the  tHuiMiern,  aoiithwoiitorn,  and  w>  torn  border  ia  cniofly  an  imaginary  lino,  dividing 
it  fruii.  "W  Jertu'y  and  l'onn«yIvania;  but  die  northwoatem  fVontior  i»7ormud  by  the  great 
lakes  Em  nnd  Ontario,  and  their  outlets,  the  Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  extendi 
from  72°  to  79°  OA'  W.  Ion.,  and  fVom  40°  28'  to  45  N.  lat. ;  iu  greatest  length  oxclusivo 
of  its  islandM  ia  820  miles,  or,  including  them,  about  400  miles;  but  between  liske  Ontario 
and  lioke  Champlain,  whence  it  gradually  contracts  towsrds  the  north,  it  is  only  lAO  milca; 
in  the  eaatern  part  its  extreme  breadth  is  320  miles,  but  in  the  western,  between  Lake  On. 
tario  and  Pennsylvania,  not  more  than  80;  the  area  is  40,6{)8  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
portion  of  the  great  lakes  included  within  its  limits. 
This  Htato  forms  a  portion  of  the  elevated  tatj|e*land  of  the  United  States,  broken  in  some 

5 laces  by  mountainous  ridges  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and  containing  some  remark  lilo 
epresaions,  which  form  the  basins  of  lakes,  or  the  channels  of  the  rivers.  The  loflicNt  part 
of  this  table-land  is  in  the  western  corner  of  the  State,  whore  Lake  Chatauquo  is  txMirly 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and,  although  it  is  but  nine  miles  fVom  iJike  ..rin,  it 
discharges  its  waters,  by  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio,  into  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  ofTonlM  boat 
navigation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  2600  miles.  Franklinvillo  an<I  Angelica, 
to  the  east,  although  situated  in  valleys,  are  respectively  1060  and  1430  feet  above  the  xon. 
Along  the  southern  border,  several  of  the  western  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Moiintnini 
form  low  ridges  of  hills,  and  to  the  north,  the  surface  declines,  in  part,  by  gradual  slopes,  in 
part,  bv  Hiidcfen  pitches,  towards  Lake  Ontario ;  the  Niagura  and  Uencsee  fall,  at  Maiicheit' 
ter  and  Rochester,  170  feet,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  still  2^)0  feet  above  that  of  the 
•ea.  The  Erie  canal,  as  is  well  known,  is  nesvly  throughout  its  whole  length  at  an  elcvo' 
tion  of  from  400  to  500  feet,  and  Lake  George  is  about  on  the  same  level  as  Lake  Ontario, 
The  Blue  Ridge,  or  Groat  Eastern  chain,  enters  this  State  fVom  New  Jersey,  and  crtuHing 
the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  under  the  nam"  C  the  Highlands,  is  continued  on  the  oaMtern 
side  of  the  river,  under  the  name  of  the  'I  nconic  mountains,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  fVorn  those  of  the  Housatoniu  mid  Connecticut.  Further  west,  the  prolongation  of 
the  Kitatinny,  or  Blue  Mountain,  enicrs  the  State  from  Pcnnsvlvania,  under  the  name  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  and,  crossing  the  Mohawk,  forms  several  parallel  ridges  of  no  great 
elevation,  dividing  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  those  that  flow  into  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  St  Lawrence.  The  highest  elevation  of  these  northeastern  ridges  does  not  exceed 
2600  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  White  Face,  in  Hamilton  county.  The  highest  auminit 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains  is  Round  Top,  3804  feet  The  Pine  Orchard,  near  Catskill,  is 
much  visited  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  prospect ;  it  embraces  a  view  of  about  70  miles, 
including  the  Hudson  and  its  beautiful  valleys,  beneath  the  spectator's  feet,  and  the  distant 
peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  back'ground.  Kauterskill  Falls  here  form  a  pictii- 
rei>  ,ue  cascade  embosomed  in  a  wild,  deep  glen,  shut  in  by  high  banks  covered  with  a  (Icntie 
forest  of  lofly  trees;  the  kill,  or  stream,  plunges  by  two  leaps  down  a  descent  of  250  feet. 
The  Hudson,  the  principal  stream,  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the  r-iited  States,  in  pro- 

Krtion  to  its  length ;  for  although  it  has  a  course  of  not  more  than  3^  <  >'i!' : .  it  L  navigable 
sloops  to  Troy,  one-half  of  that  distant  ,  uid  by  ships  to  Hudson,  '.H','  >  >  '  Tt  is  the 
only  river  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  whose  navigation  is  not  closed  bj-  1 1:  \vi  «>,"  ..ongh  the 
Appalachian  Mountains;  its  head  waters  have  nowhere  an  elevatica  ;!'  i4^ji-o  than  150  feet; 
and  its  bed  lies  deep  below  the  adjacent  country,  and  admits  the  tide-waters  to  flow  up  to 
Troy,  1<%  miles.  A  shoal,  called  the  Overslaugh,  a  few  miles  below  Albany,  offers  some 
obstr'iction  u>  the  navigation.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  its  banks,  forming  gentle  grassy 
slopes, .  covered  with  forest  to  the  water's  edge,  or  crowned  by  neat  and  thriving  towns ; 
now  ovri.  -".uowing  the  water  with  tall  cliffs,  and  now  rising  in  mural  precipices;  and  the 
legeniliry  '  J'-itoricsl  interest  associated  with  numerous  spots,  combine  to  render  the 
Hudson  '►  t*  ,88.0  str';.  1.1  of  the  United  States,  Above  Troy  it  receives  its  principal  tri- 
butary, r  .f  ^\j.  \wk.  3  turbulent  river,  whose  sources  lie  near  the  great  lakes,  and  which 
has  a  cisir.<^.>  a  about  135  miles,  vth  a  descent  of  367  feet  The  Genesee  rises  on  the 
table-laro  on  Vhi  mrthern  horde':'  of  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  north,  across  the  western  part 
of  New  York,  into  Lake  Ontario.  At  Rochester,  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  falls  of  06 
feet,  and  below,  another  fall  of  75  feet;  above  these,  the  river  is  navigable  by  bests  about 
70  miles,  to  Nunda,  where  there  are  two  falls  of  60  and  90  feet    The  Onondaga  or  Oswego^ 
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lurmod  by  th«  Junction  of  the  Smeca  and  <  »«-ida  with  the  outlets  of  namaraw  imill  lakiM, 
in  aliout  '25  mile«  ionif ;  Vi  milei  tVom  iIh  muiitli  in  lAko  Ontario,  it  haa  a  fkll  of  l(K)'fuiit. 
Black  Itivnr  alio  reaches  tlie  itme  lake,  n  >er  a  oouise  much  broken  by  fklla;  it  ia  a  valua- 
ble iiiili-itream. 

All  aocotint  of  lakes  Eris  and  Ontario,  whose  waters  bathe  the  northwestern  bMnlerN  of 
th»  Htate,  will  be  (bund  in  the  doacnpfi'm  of  Britmli  ^ 'ii<>rica.  I^ke  Chaniplsin  l>»it  liuin 
deHcribod  under  tho  head  of  Vermont  I  '  '^  George  it*  HiHJut  W  miles  lonfj,  by  '?.  w  hIo.  niul 
emplieM  itM  waters  into  Lake  Champlain,  by  an  outlet  8  miles  in  le//?Hi,  wiih  a  'lt>rci'iit  ul 
about  '^(K)  feet,  [ts  waters  are  clear  and  pure,  and  ita  iKjsom  ia  adorned  with  ^)WBnla  uf  :M)0 
inlaiida.  Surrounded  with  lolly  mounUiina,  aomn  ri>  i(f  boldly  fVon.  ita  Bhore><.  hhI  others 
occiipyinff  a  diatant  back-gruund;  overhung;  in  many  iijaceri  with  a  thick,  dark  fimut,  wliiili 
coiitruala  atronKly  with  its  pure,  bri((ht  watom;  and  infinitely  diveraifled  with  relrcatinff 
bh^B,  pnijectiiiK  hoadlanda,  and  rocky,  or  fertile  and  well  wooded  ialnnda,  {.AkeGeorire  otltirs 
ffrcat  atlra-tir  IS  to  the  lovers  of  nature.  Tlie  irrealeat  depth  of  the  lake,  which  hIk  uiids 
m  ti  '  hi  N.  and  perch,  ia  00  fathoms.  A  little  woat  of  tho  centre  of  the  State,  i^  n  lake 
r^'  f  III  '  OR' I  'iaintf  Lake  Cnnaiidaigiia,  Crooked  l<ake,  Hencca,  Cayuga,  Owaaco,  Skeiu-iileleai 
Oil  niii.  t.  Ml  Oneida,  wliotie  waters  are  carried  into  liako  Ontario  by  the  river  Oowego; 
Coviiga  l^Ke  is  38  miles,  and  Heneca  35  miles  in  length,  and  they  are  fW>m  tv^o  to  four  in 

I  a  ore  ia  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  a  good  quality  in  the  northeastern  part 
(^  of  iiii^  Htuto ;  it  occura  also  in  aomo  of  tho  central,  oaatern,  and  southwestern  countiea.     In 

Canton  near  the  St.  Lawrence  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  sulphuret  of  irun ;  the  ore  con> 
aisiM  chie^'y  of  iron  pyrites  and  alumina,  and  is  iiaed  for  the  manufacture  of  coppersH  and 
ol.iin;  !200  tona  of  the  former  were  made  in  182)4 ;  but  in  1835,  atlur  the  manufaci  iru  "I  tiie 
latter  waa  commenced,  which  yielded  15  tona,  the  quantity  of  copperas  was  redweil  to  50 
tona.  l.ead  hiia  recently  been  obtained  in  St.  Lawrence  county.  Gypaum  ia  ion  i  in  lh« 
central  counties,  and  ia  extensively  used  in  agriculture.  Limestone  occurs  in  the  western 
and  northern  counties,  furnishing  a  valuable  water  cement,  which  has  proveil  hi^  'dy  im- 
portant in  the  construction  of  tho  canals.  Good  marble  is  obtained  from  the  quarries  <  l'  i^ing 
Sing.  Salt  is  procured  in  abundance  from  the  Onondaga  salt-springa  in  the  township  'I  Su- 
lina;  the  brine  ia  conducted  to  Salinu,  Syracuse,  and  other  ncif^hbouring  villages,  win  ''  the 
aalt  id  obtained  by  boiling,  by  aolar  evaporation,  and  by  artificial  evaporation,  45  galli  m  of 
water  yielding  a  bushel  of  aalt;  there  are  here  1,510,200  superficial  feet  of  vata,  anil  423 
kettle',  and  pana ;  the  quantity  of  aalt  made  in  1820  was  827,508  bushela ;  in  1830, 1,435,4 10 ; 
in  1835,  2,200,807.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  coal  will  be  found  in  New  York.  '  he 
well-known  spring  of  Bullston  and  Saratoga  are  partly  saline,  partly  chalybeate,  and  ;he 
water  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  not  only  to  other  States,  but  to  foreign  countries!, 
(n  tho  western  part  of  Chatauque  county  there  are  burning  springs,  yielding  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, which  is  applied  to  economical  uses  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Most  of  the  soil  in  the  State  is  of  a  useful  quality,  and  much  of  it  is  highly  fertile ;  bi  t 
there  are  some  sandy  tracts  on  Long  Island,  and  marshy  districts  in  the  nortiieast,  which  are 
not  suitable  for  cultivation.  Tho  following  statement  shows  tlio  amount  and  value  of  im- 
proved lands  and  live-stock  in  thu  years  18<)5  and  1835. 


1833. 

183S. 

Number. 

Valun. 

Number. 

Value. 

Acres  of  improved  Lit,iid 

Neat  Cattle 

7,160,967 
1,513,421 
349,628 
3,496,539 
1,467,573 

$179,024,175 

15,134,210 

17,481,400 

5,244.808 

4,403,719 

9,655,426 

1,885,771 

524,895 

4,261,765 

1,554,358 

1241,385,6.0 

18,8.57,710 

264244,7riO 

6,392,647 

4,663,074 

Morses •      

Sheep 

Hogs 

Totals 

221,388,312 

297,543,831 

Wheat  ia  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  State,  and  flour  and  provisions  are  largely 
etported. 

The  manufactures  of  New  York  are  also  extensive  and  flourishing ;  the  aggregate  value 
of  manufactured  articles,  in  the  year  1935,  waa  stated  to  be  00,009.067  dollars;  that  of  tho 
nw  materials  U8e<l.  43.400,922  dollars. 

Statement  of  the  Manufacturet  accord  ng  to  the  Cennu  in  1835. 
Manuftictoriei.                                Number.                                     Value  of  Manuftctures. 
GristMilU 9051  •20.140.435 


oaw  mills  . 


nM8 6,881,055 


Oil  Mills. 


71 


275,574 


VouIIL 
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lfana<helorl«i. 
FulUngr  Milla 


Cardinv  MaohinM 1061 

Cotton  Factoriea Ill 

Woollen  FactoriM 934 

Iron  Works 393 

Trip  Hamineni 141 

DUtilleriea 337 

Ashcrica 693 

Glass  Factories 13  . 

Ropo  Walks 63 

Chain  Cable  Works 3 

Oil  Cloth  Works 24  , 

Dyeing  and  Print  Works 15  . 

Clover  Mills 69 

Paper  Mills 70  . 

Tanneries 413 

Breweries 94 


Numbar.                                 Value  of  Manulhetures 
965 3,894,096 


3,651,638 
3,030,709 
3,433,193 

4,349,949 
363,581 

3,098,042 

726,418 

448,559 

980,083 

28,G25 

95,646 

2,465,000 
110,025 
685,784 

5,598,626 

1,381,446. 


In  addition  to  which,  tliere  were  made  in  femilies  2,183,051  yards  of  fulled  cloth,  2,790,009 
yards  of  flannels  and  other  woollens,  and  3,799,953  yards  of  cotton,  linen,  &c.,  of  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  2,029,984  dollars.  The  cotton  and  woollen  mills  produced  24,175,357  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  6,026,058  of  woollen,  and  686,203  of  cotton  and  woollen. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  is  also  on  a  great  scale,  as,  beside  supplying  her  own  wants 
and  exporting  her  surplus  productions,  she  imports  a  large  share  of  the  foreign  articles  con- 
sumed in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic  States,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  Western  States,  to 
which  her  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  communication  give  her  access ;  and  her  great 
commercial  emporium  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  same  regions.  Thus  in  1835,  the 
value  of  the  importations  was  73,188,594  dollars,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  imports 
of  the  country;  while  that  of  the  exports  was  25,512,014  dollars,  or  more  than  one-fburth 
of  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  at  the  end 
of  1833  amounted  to  344,769  tons,  making  New  York  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  point 
of  tonnage.  The  amount  of  toll  collected  on  the  state  canals  increased  from  1,056,799  dol- 
lars in  1830,  to  1,548,108  in  1835,  notwithstanding  several  very  great  reductions  of  the  rates 
of  toll.    There  were  cleared  on  these  canals  in  1835, — 


4,321,727  Cubic  feet  of  Timber 
201,10!},817  Feet  of  Lumber 
24,926,591  Staves 
1,267,275  Barrels  of  Flour 
2,402,373  Bushels  of  Wheat 


1,110,379  Bushels  of  coarse  Grain 
7,613,054  Pounds  of  Butter 
11,6-14,978  Pounds  of  Cheese 

48,240  Barrels  of  Beef  and  Pork 
2,463,447  Pounds  of  Wool. 


The  total  value  of  the  articles  which  reached  tide-water,  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
90,000,(KK)  dollars,  as  follows:— 

Produce  of  Land  (Wheat,  Flour,  &c.) #8,170,035 

Producoof  Animals  (Butter,  Cheese,  Provisions,  Wool,  &c.) 3,237,390 

Other  Agricultural  Products      207,513 

Products  of  the  Forest  (Lumber,  Timber,  Staves,  &c.) 4,770,017 

Ashes 1,001,430 

Tobacco 357,514 

Furs  and  Peltry 470,157 

Other  Articles 2,41 1',390. 


r  Total 20,525,446 

Forty-five  ships  of  13,000  tons  sailed  to  the  whale  fishery  in  the  same  year,  chiefly  from  Sag 
Harbour,  Hudson,  Newburgh,  and  Poughkeepsie. 

This  State  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  public  works,  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  great  central  basin  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Atlantic, 
663  miles  of  canal  navigation  have  been  obtained,  at  the  cost  of  13,497,568  dollars;  and 
goods  are  now  carried  by  water  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  14(K(  miles;  to  Florence,  Alaba- 
ma, 19;y)  miles ;  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1850  miles,  &,c.  The  great  trunk  is  the  l'>ie 
canal  extending  from  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  364  miles ;  it  liiis  84  locks  of 
etone,  each  90  feet  long  and  15  wide,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  698  feet,  and  18  aqueducts,  one 
of  which  crosses  the  Genesee,  and  three  the  Mohawk ;  width  at  top  40  feet,  at  bottom  28 
feet,  dept!'.  4  feet;  proyision  has  recently  been  made  for  enlarging  this  great  work,  ilie  long- 
est of  tiie  kind  in  the  world,  by  increasing  the  width  to  60,  and  the  depth  to  6  feet,  lenjrth- 
ening  the  locks  to  105  feet,  and  constructing  a  double  set  of  lift-locks,  at  the  estimated  cost 
ci  above  10  360  000  dollars.    The  Champlain  canal  extends  from  Lake  Champlain,  at  White- 
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hall,  to  the  junetioD  of  the  Erie  canal  with  the  Hudaon,  64  miles,  with  a  navijfable  feeder  of 
12  miles ;  lockage,  183  feet,  by  21  locks.  Other  branches  of  this  work,  pervading  different 
(Mrts  of  the  State,  are  the  Oswego  canal,  38  miles,  connecting  the  Erie  canal,  at  Salina, 
with  Lake  Ontario;  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  23  miles,  extending  ih>m  Geneva  to  Monte- 
zuma on  the  Erie  canal,  aiul  thus  continuing  the  navigation  through  those  two  lakes ;  Crook- 
ed Luke,  8  miles,  connecting  that  lake  with  Seneca  Lake ;  Chemung  canal,  from  the  head 
of  the  latter  to  the  river  Chemung,  or  Tioga,  at  Elmira,  23  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder 
ftom  Painted  Post  to  Elmira,  of  16  miles ;  Chenango  canal,  97  miles  in  length,  from  Bing- 
haniton,  on  the  Chenango,  to  Utica.  Appropriations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
Bi<88ion  of  1836,  for  the  construction  of  the  Black  River  canal,  75  miles  in  length,  fVom  Rome 
on  the  Erie  canal,  to  Carthage  on  Black  River ;  and  the  Genesee  Valley  conid,  from  Roches- 
ter to  Oleun,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  107  miles. 

Beside  these  works  constructed  b^  the  State,  the  principal  canal  made  by  a  private  com- 
pany, is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Roundout  Creek,  on  the 
latter  river,  to  Port  Jervis  on  the  Delaware,  up  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen, 
and  along  the  latter  to  Honesdale  in  Pennsylvania:  total  length,  109  miles,  of  which  26  are 
in  Pennsylvania;  106  locks ;  rise  and  fall,  950  feet  From  Honesdale  a  rail-road  runs  to  the 
coal  mines  at  Carbondale,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  passing  over  Mooeic  Mountam,  which  is 
1580  feet  above  tide  water,  and  850  above  the  coal  mines.  Two  great  projects,  which  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  executed,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here :  these  are  a  ship  canal  round 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  another  from  Oswego  by  the  Oswego  river,  Oneida  lake,  and  the 
Mohawk  to  the  Hudson,  thus  enabling  vessels  from  tho  upper  lakes  to  reach  New  York  with- 
out breaking  bulk. 

The  fallowing  are  the  principal  rail-roads  already  completed : — the  Mohawk  and  Hudson, 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  15  miles,  continued  northwardly  by  the  Schenectady  and  Sara- 
toga rail-road,  22  miles,  and  westward  by  the  Schenectady  and  Utica  rail-road,  77  miles ; 
the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  rail-road,  26  miles ;  the  Tonawanda  rail-road,  from  Rochester  to 
Attica,  34  miles ;  the  Ithaca  and  Owego,  29  miles  from  the  Susquehanna  to  Cayuga  lake ; 
the  Rensellaer  and  Saratoga  rail-road,  from  Troy  to  Ballston,  25  miles;  the  Brooklyn  and 
Jamaica  rail-road,  12  miles.  It  is  also  intended  to  connect  the  detached  links  between  Al- 
bany and  Buffalo,  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  line  of  road  between  those  two  places ;  and  rail- 
roads are  now  in  progress  from  Hudson  and  Greenbush  to  West  Stockbridge,  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  will  serve  to  connect  Boston,  by  tiie  Massachusetts  western  rail-road,  with  Lake 
Erie.  The  h:mg  Island  rail-road,  from  Jamaica  to  Greenport ;  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
road, from  Tappan,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Lake  Erie,  480  miles;  and  the  New  York  and  Albany 
rail-road,  between  those  two  cities,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  are  in  progress.  The  latter 
passes  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  partly  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  and 
a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  has  been  projected. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  first  explored  by  Hudson,  an  English  navigator  in  the  Dutch 
service,  in  1609 ;  and  factories  were  established  on  the  Hudson  by  the  Dutch  West  India 
company,  at  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  in  1613,  and  a  few  years  after  on  Manhattan  island, 
at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  New  settlements  were  soon  formed,  and  the  colony 
received  the  name  of  New  Netherlands.  The  English,  however,  claimed  the  territory  by 
right  of  prior  discovery,  and  in  1664,  Charles  II.  made  an  extensive  grant  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  which  included  within  its  bounds  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands. 
Possession  was  taken  by  the  agents  of  the  duke,  after  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, it  became  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  and  the  administration  was  conducted 
by  a  royal  governor  and  a  provincial  assembly,  till  the  revolution  of  1775.  While  Canada 
belonged  to  the  French,  New  York  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  struggles  with  them  and 
their  savage  allies ;  and  during  the  revolutionary  and  three  years  war  it  became  the  theatre 
of  several  important  military  operations. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  1:3  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
the  Assembly,  elected  annually ;  the  fbrmer  are  chosen  by  senatorial  districts,  and  the  latter 
by  counties.  A  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  chosen  by  popular  election  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  The  chancellor  and  superior  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  and  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  the  age  of  60  years;  the  inferior 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  same  authorities,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  is  entitled  to  vote ;  but  coloured  persons  must  be  potssessed  of  a  clear  freehold  of  the 
value  of  2.50  dollars,  in  order  to  be  qualified  electors. 

Very  ample  provision  is  made  for  common  education,  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  v/oilL 
wliere  tho  body  of  tlie  people  is  better  taught,  than  in  New  York.  The  State  has  a  school 
fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  arc  distributed  among  the  towns,  on  condition  that  each  town 
raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  it  receives  from  the  State ;  the  whole  of  these  sums 
is  expended  solely  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  in  addition  to  which  the  erection  of 
the  school-house,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  are  at  the  charge  of  the  school  districts. 
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The  Khool  fiind,  at  the  eloae  of  1636,  amounted  to  1,875,192  dollara.  The  number  of  school 
districts  at  that  time  was  10,132 ;  of  which  returns  were  received  from  9676,  containing 
541,401  pupila ;  the  sum  of  312,181  dollars  was  distributed  tmong  these  districts  by  the 
State,  under  the  name  of  public  money,  of  which  100,000  dollars  was  received  fipom  the  com- 
mon school  fund,  193,760  was  raised  by  a  property  tax,  and  the  remainder  was  derived  from 
local  funds ;  and  the  sum  of  419,878  dollars  was  raisied  by  the  school  districts.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  department  in  an  academy  of  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  with  the  suitable 
books  and  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  There  are  also  60  academies  and  high  schools,  among 
which  are  distributed  12,000  dollars  from  the  literature  fund,  containing  6296  students,  una 
a  great  number  of  otiier  high  schools  and  seminaries  of  instruction.  The  higher  seminaries 
« re  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Columbia  College,  in  New  York  city ;  Union 
I  'oUege,  at  Schenectady ;  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton ;  and  Geneva  College,  with  a  medi* 
eal  department,  at  Geneva.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York ; 
the  Presbyterians,  at  Auburn ;  die  Baptists,  at  Hamilton ;  and  the  Lutherans,  at  Hartwick. 
There  are  likewise  medical  schools  in  New  York  and  at  Fairfield. 

The  principal  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  including  Congregationalists,  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Baptists ;  the  Episcopalians  and  Dutch  Reformed  are  also  numerous, 
with  some  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  &c. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  this  State  has  been  very  rapid ;  in  the  20  years  from  1790 
to  1610,  it  nearly  trebled  itself;  from  1810  to  1830  it  doubled  itself,  and  in  the  five  years 
from  1^0  to  1835,  the  increase  was  13}  per  cent. ;  by  the  census  of  1835  the  population 
was  2,174,517.  It  consists,  in  part,  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  who 
have  at  present,  however,  lost  in  a  great  measure  their  national  characteristics,  and  the  de- 
scendants  of  the  German  palatines,  who  removed  thither  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
with  some  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  But  tlie  mass  of  the 
people  are  of  New  England  origin  or  descent,  and  they  are  favourably  distinguished  for  en- 
terprise,  intelligence,  and  virtue. 


. 

Population  at  Different 

Periodt. 

Total. 

eiavef. 

Free  Blacki 

1790 

340,120        . 

21,324       . 

4,654 

1800 

586,786 

20,343 

■        -        10,374 

1810 

959,049 

15,017       . 

-        25,333 

1820 

1,372,812 

10,088 

.       -       29,279 

1830 

1,913,006 

75       . 

-        44,870 

1835 

2,174,517.       - 

The  State  is  divided  for  civil  purposes  into  57  counties,  containing  0  cities,  and  797  town- 
ships, with  122  incorpoiatod  villages,  many  of  which  have  different  names  firom  the  town- 
duips  in  which  they  are  uiuated : 


Countlea. 


Ooiiaiy  Towni. 


Pntiniatinn     is«s  VbIub  of  R«al  and 

Population.-1835.  Per^nal  Estate.-IBSJ, 

Albany Albany 59,762 113,525,325 

Alleghany Anfe^eiica 35,214  2,731,951 

Broome Binjhamton 20,190  2,042,009 

Cattaraugus EHicott\-i2Ie 24,986  1,594,038 

Cayuga Alburn 49,202  4,443,174 

Chautauque Mayville 44,869  3,707,282 

Chenango Norwich 40,762 no  returns 

Chemung Elmira erected  in  1836 no  returns 

Clinton Plattsburgh 20,742  1,428,100 

Columbia Hudson 40,746  10,275,!)70 

Cortland Cortlandville 24,168 2,312,600 

Delaware Delhi .14,132  3,200,0.')0 

Dutchess Poughkeepsie 50,704  17,792,667 

Erie  BuflTulo 57,594  8,810,627 

Essex Elizabethtown 20,699  no  returm 

Franklin Malone 12,501   924,309 

Genesee Batavia 58.588  10,036,629 

Greene Catskill 30,173  3,326,948 

Hamilton 1,654 included  in  Montgomery 

Herkimer Herkimer 36,201 5,161,627 

Jefferson Watertown 53,088  4.941.347 

Kings Brooklyn 32,057 31,940,932 

Lewis Martinsburgh 16,093  1,591.322 

Liiingaton Geneseo 31,092 5,593,459 
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—  f.    :    ODaatyTowD^  PopuUtJon.-183».  P.TSSSl'EiSS.^WJ* 

Madison Morrisvillo 41,741  #4,994,248 

Monroe Rochester 58,085  10,390,745 

Montgomery Johnstown 46,705 4,259,958 

New  York New  York 270,089  918,723,703 

Niagara Lockport 36,490  5,253,209 

(Utica  i 

Oneida ^Rome           } 77,518  11,192,969 

^Whitcsboro  J 

Onwdaga Syracuse 60,908  10,610,690 

Outaiio Canandaigua 40,870  13,203,281 

0""'8« JS^wburghi *^^^^  »04»8,569 

Orleans Albion 29,893 4,684,520     .. 

Oswcgro )pbllsf?  \' 38^ 4,755,216 

Otsego Cooperstown 50,428 5,845,717 

Putnam Cormel 11,551  2,335,736 

Queens North  Hempstead 25,130  8*990,500 

Rensselaer TroT...> 55,515 10,421,494 

Richmond Richmond 7,691  no  returns 

Rockland Clarkstown 9,696 1,858,501 

Saratoga Ballston  Spa 38,019  &376,130 

Schenectady Schenectady 16,230 8,393,845 

Schoharie Schoharie 28,508 no  returns 

Seneca | witorloo  $ ^'^^  noretnms 

St  Lawrence Canton 49,047  no  returns 

Steuben Bath 41,435 3,366,433 

Suffolk Riverhead 28,274 5,068,847 

Sullivan Monlicello 13,755 1,255,030 

Tioga Owego 33,999  3,244,766 

Tompkins Ithaca 38,008  3,614,799 

Ulster Kingston 39,960  6,068,370 

Warren Caldwell. 12,034 941,764 

Washington |s^km"'"| 39.326  5,863,354 

Wayne Lyons.... 37,783 4,003,515 

Westchester )£dford*^"'i .^^•'^^®  10,093,679 

Yates Penn  Yan 19,796  no  returns 


Totals 2,174,517 1514,329,541 

Returns  in  1834  of  7  counties  not  received  in  1835 16i323,583 


GrandTotal 530,653,124 

Fhe  city  of  New  York  Of^.1124.)  is  the  largest,  most  wealthy,  most  flourishing  of  all 

American  cities,  the  greatest  commer- 
1124  ^^"'^  emporium  of  America,  and,  after 

London,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  on  the 
southern  end  of  Manhattan  island,  it 
looks  towards  the  channel  of  the  Eaat 
River,  by  which  it  is  approached  from 
Long  Island  Sound  on  the  east,  and  that 
of  New  York  Bay,  which  joins  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  south ;  in  ite  waters^ 
easy  of  access,  sheltered  fVom  storms, 
and  deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest 
riiips,  the  united  navies  of  the  world  might  lie  in  safety.  No  city  in  the  world  possesses 
equal  advantages  for  foreign  commerce  and  inland  trade ;  two  long  lines  of  canals  stretching 
back  in  every  direction  have  increased  ite  natural  advantages,  and  rendered  it  the  great 
mart  of  an  almost  indefinite  extent  of  country,  while  ito  facilities  of  commui\ication  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  made  it  the  thoroughfare  of  the  same  vast  region.  The_  progress  of 
Its  ooDulation  has  never  been  paralleled ;  :n  1790  it  was  83,131 ;  in  ISIO,  96^73;  in  1830, 
'203,007,  and  in  1835,  270,089,  or,  including  Brooklyn,  upwards  of  297,500.  The  number 
of  buildings  erected  in  18^  was  1297.  The  city  is  built  on  nearly  level  ground,  sloping 
jradimlly  on  each  side  towards  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  and  it  has  a  fine  appearance 
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from  the  aea.  It  ii  well  built  and  regularly  laid  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  older  part, 
in  which  the  streets  are  crowded,  narrow,  and  crooked ;  but  this  now  forms  but  a  small  por« 
tion  of  the  city.  Broadway,  the  principal  street,  is  a  lone  and  spacious  avenue,  80  feet  wide, 
extending  for  upwards  of  two  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the  centre,  and  bordered  by 
rows  of  handsome  houses  and  rich  and  showy  shops ;  here  is  a  continued  stream  of  carriages, 
wagons,  drays,  omnibuses,  and  all  sorts  of  vehicles  designed  for  business  or  pleasure,  and  on 
the  footways  crowds  of  pedestrians  saunter  along  or  hurry  by.  The  southern  point  of  the 
island  on  both  sides  of  Broadway  is  the  seat  of  business,  and  the  banks  of  both  rivers  are 
lined  with  forests  of  masts,  bearing  the  flags  of  all  countries.  The  Battery,  a  pleasant  public 
walk,  planted  with  fine  shade  trees,  facing  the  bay,  and  fanned  by  the  sea-breezes,  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  bay  with  its  islands,  and  of  the  Hudson  and  its  picturesque  banks ;  the 
Park,  a  triangular  green  on  Broadway,  containing  eleven  acres  prettily  ornamented  with 
trees,  and  adorned  by  some  of  the  public  buildings ;  Washington  square,  and  several  other 
parks  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  city.  Among  the  jpublic  buildings  are  the 
City  Hall  {fig.  1125.),  a  handsome  edifice  of  white  marble,  with  a  from,  of  216  feet  on  the 

Park ;  the  Hall  of  the  University,  a  splen- 
1125  .  did  building  180  by  100  feet  on  Washington 

square,  in  the  English  collegiate  style,  also 
of  marble ;  the  Hall  of  Columbia  College;  the 
Hospital ;  the  City  Lyceum ;  150  Churches , 
Astor  House,  a  hotel  of  Quincy  granite,  200 
feet  by  150,  and  77  feet  high,  containing 
890  rooms;  the  Almshouse  at  Bellevue,  on 
East  river ;  the  Penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island  in  the  same  river,  several  miles  from 
the  city;  theCuetom  House,  an  elegant  build- 
ing, 177  feet  long  by  89  feet  wide,  on  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  New  Exchange 
about  to  be  erected  in  place  of  the  one  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1835,  &c. 
The  benevolent  societies  are  numerous 
and  well  supported ;  they  comprise  an  Hospital,  in  which  1837  patients  were  received  in 
1835,  and  with  which  is  connected  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bloomingdale.  in  which  the  number 
of  admissions  was  138 ;  an  Hospital  at  Bellevue,  for  the  sick  and  insane  poor,  connected 
with  the  city  Almshouse ;  three  Dispensaries  for  the  relief  of  sick  indigent  persona,  which 
in  1835  relieved  upwards  of  80,000  individuals ;  the  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  a  great  number  of  Orphan  Asylums,  Relief  Associations, 
Education,  Bible,  and  Tract  Societies,  &c.  Neither  is  New  York  behind  her  sister  cities  in 
her  literary  and  scientific  establishments ;  beside  the  educational  institutions  already  men- 
tioned, the  Historical  Society,  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes ;  the  New  York  Society 
Library,  with  25,000  volumes ;  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  with  a  good  cabinet  and 
library ;  and  the  American  Lyceum,  have  published  some  valuable  papers ;  while  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,  with  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  the  Apprentices'  Library, 
with  10,000  volumes,  show  that  the  merchants  and  mechanics  are  not  indifierent  to  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  their  apprentices  and  clerks.  The  book-trade  is  actively  carried 
on  in  New  York ;  several  highly  respectable  periodicals  are  published  here,  and  no  city  in 
the  country  contains  so  many  popular  authors.  There  are  also  here  an  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  an  Academy  of  Design.  The  American  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  in- 
dustry by  the  distribution  of  premiums  and  other  rewards,  holds  annual  fairs  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  products  of  American  industry,  and  has  established  a  statistical  library  of  8000 
volumes,  and  a  Repository  of  Arts  for  the  exhibition  of  useful  machines,  specimens,  &c. 

But  it  is  as  a  great  mart  of  foreign  and  inland  commerce  that  New  York  is  chiefly  known. 
Shipping  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  heginnmg  of  1834,  323,734  tons ;  entered  during  the 
year,  448,697  tons ;  cleared,  829,085  tons ;  whole  number  of  arrivals  fVom  foreign  ports  in 
1835,  2049.  There  are  16  regular  packets  plying  between  this  place  and  Liverpool,  four 
sailing  monthly  from  each  port ;  16  packets  to  Havre,  also  sailing  four  times  a  month ;  with 
lines  three  times  a  month  to  London,  once  a  month  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  same  to  Carthagena, 
&c.  The  whole  pumber  of  par  sengers  arrived  here  firom  foreign  countries  in  t'ie  five  years 
from  1831  to  1836,  was  205,500.  The  inland  and  coasting  trade  is  also  immense.  There 
are  here  23  banking  institutions  with  a  capital  of  18,861,200  dollars,  and  43  insurance  com- 
panies with  a  capital  of  14,800,000  dollars. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  Manhattan  island  by  the  Dutch  in  1621,  who  called 
their  town  New  Amsterdam,  and  it  afterwards  received  the  name  of  New  York,  when  the 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  York,  anerwards  James  ii.  In  1765  New 
York  was  the  seat  of  a  continental  congress,  and  in  1776  it  was  occupied  by  the  British 
forces,  who  retained  it  until  Nov.  25, 1783.    In  1789  the  first  congress  under  the  new  cou' 
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■titution  was  held  here.  The  great  tire  of  Dee.  16,  1885,  deetroyed  480  houaei,  mostly 
warehouses,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  about  18  millions,  but  moat  of  the  buildings  were 
rebuilt  within  eight  months  after  the  event 

On  Long  Island,  oppoaite  to  New  York,  ia  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  whose  population  in- 
creased from  15,304  in  1830,  to  24,529  in  1835.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  commands  an  agreeable  view,  and  it  partakes  in  the  commercial  activity  and  prospe- 
rity of  its  neighbour.  Here  is  a  Navy-Yard  of  the  United  States,  on  Wallabout  Bay,  con- 
taining 40  acres  of  land  and  water,  with  building-slips,  barracks,  store-houses,  &c.,  and  a 
dry  dock  is  about  to  be  constructed.  The  success  of  the  British  arms  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
Aug.  26, 1776,  gave  the  enemy  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  in  Brook- 
lyn a  handsome  City  Hall,  17  churches,  8  banks,  2  insurance  companies,  &c.  Steam  ferry- 
lioats  are  constantly  running  on  four  ferries  between  the  city  and  New  York,  and  a  rail-road 
extends  to  Jamaica,  12  miles  of  which,  the  continuation  to  Greenport,  is  already  in  progress. 
To  the  northeast,  facing  the  eastern  side  of  New  York,  is  the  growing  village  of  Williams- 
burgh,  which  in  1880  had  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  and  in  1835  comprised  a  population  of 
3000.    To  the  south  is  Rockaway,  a  favourite  bathing-place. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  hilly  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  the  southern 
and  eastern  is  level  and  sandy,  and  the  southern  coast  is  lined  by  long,  low,  narrow  sand- 
islands,  enclosing  narrow  and  shallow  bays.  Here  are  extensive  salt-marshes,  and  salt  is 
manufactured  in  various  places.  Sag  Harbour,  on  a  bay  at  the  eastern  end,  has  a  good  har- 
bour, and  is  the  seat  of  some  fisheries.  In  1835  it  had  seven  ships  in  the  whale-fishery. 
Fisher's  Island  off  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  Narrows,  and  from  New  Jersey  by  the  Kills,  also  belong  to  New 
York ;  on  the  latter  are  the  New  York  quarantine  ground,  and  a  Marine  Hospital. 

On  ascending  the  Hudson,  a  number  of  interesting  sites,  and  flourishing  villages  and 
cities,  present  themselves,  A  few  miles  above  the  city  is  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  con- 
ducted on  the  Auburn  plan ;  and  a  little  higher  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  is  Stony 
Point,  a  rocky  promontory,  upon  which  was  a  fort  in  the  revolutionary  war,  surprised  by 
General  Wayne,  in  1780.  Beyond,  the  river  forces  its  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  whose 
eminences  rise  abruptly  from  its  bed  to  the  height  of  from  1200  to  1500  feet ;  here  stands 
West  Point,  a  celebrated  military  post  during  the  war  of  independence,  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  for  the  education  of  ofllcars  of  the  army.  The 
course  of  instruction  comprises  civil  and  military  engineering,  artillery  and  in&ntry  tactics, 
moral,  political,  natural,  and  mathematical  science,  and  the  French  language ;  the  number 
of  cadets  is  limited  to  250,  and  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  rigid  examination  annually. 
On  a  height  above  the  academy,  is  Fort  Putnam,  now  in  ruins,  but  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution an  important  fortress ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  cannon  foundery.  New- 
burgh,  on  the  right  bank,  with  5000  mhabitants,  and  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  left,  with  6281, 
are  neat,  thriving  villages,  with  considerable  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.  The  former  was  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  celebrated  Newburgh  Letters;  the  latter  is  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  State,  and  contains  3  cotton  and  3  woollen  mills,  machine-shops,  furnaces, 
&c.  The  village  of  Kingston  has  2000  inhabitants.  Catskill,  with  2498  inhabitants,  ia 
the  point  at  which  the  traveller  lands  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Catskill  Mountains.  The 
country  in  the  rear  is  mountainous,  well  watered,  thickly  wooded,  and  contains  many  fertile 
valleys. 

Near  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  117  miles  firom  the  sea,  stands  the  city  of  Hudson,  <m  a 
commanding  eminence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Its  trade  and  manu&ctures  are  exten« 
sive  and  increasing,  and  it  has  eleven  ships  of  about  4000  tons  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 
The  city  is  well  laid  out,  and  prettily  built,  and  the  neighbourhood  presents  many  charming 
prospects.  The  population  in  1830  amounted  to  5392,  and  in  1835  to  5581.  To  the  north- 
east  is  the  village  of  New  Lebanon,  a  &vourite  watering  place,  containing  warm  springs, 
and  situated  in  a  delightfiil  district ;  there  is  a  society  of  Shakers,  or  Millenarians,  who  hold 
their  property  in  common,  and  abjure  marriage;  and  whose  religious  ceremony  consists 
chiefly  of  a  sort  of  measured  movement  or  imperfect  dance,  accompanied  with  a  monotonous 
chant ; — the  Shakers  are  distinguished  for  their  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality. 

Returning  to  die  river,  we  come  to  Albany,  the  capital,  and  in  point  of  size  the  second 
city  of  the  State;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
144  miles  from  New  York.  Its  wealth  and  trade  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  which  terminate  in  a  large  basin  in  the  city,  and  its 
situation  renders  it  a  great  thoroughfare,  not  only  for  traders,  but  also  for  travellers  on  the 
northern  route.  It  contains  several  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  old 
Stale  Hall,  on  a  fine  square,  220  feet  above  the  river ;  the  new  State  Hall,  138  feet  by  88 
feet,  and  the  City  Hall,  biitu  of  white  marble ;  the  Academy,  of  red  freestone ;  14  churches, 
&c.  The  Albany  Institute,  with  a  library  and  cabinet  of  minerals,  coins,  and  casts,  has  pub- 
lished some  valuable  papers ;  the  Athenieum  has  a  library  of  above  8000  volumes,  and  thero 
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i«  a]ao  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arte  here.  Rejfular  steam-packeta  leave  twice  a  day  for  Now 
York ;  numeroua  canal  packets  and  rail  road-cara  are  constantly  departing  for  the  northern 
and  western  routes,  and  several  lines  of  sta^^e  coaches  keep  up  a  communication  witti  tlie 
east ;  the  'number  of  persona  who  annually  pass  through  the  city  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  600,000.  The  down  freight  brought  to  Albany  in  1886,  comprised  712,918  bar- 
rels of  flour,  1,886,600  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  corn,  106,651,500  flr  boards  and  scant- 
lings, 34,068  million  shingles,  2279  cubic  feet  of  timber,  46,101  tons  of  staves,  22,984  bar* 
rels  of  ashes,  16,172  barrels  of  boef  and  pork,  7,850,600  pounds  of  butter,  lard,  and  cheese, 
&.C,  i  the  amount  of  toll  collected  was  357,565  dollars.  Albany  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  in  1612,  under  the  name  of  Fort  Orange,  and  it  received  its  present  name  from  the 
English ;  the  population  of  the  city  in  1820  was  12,630,  in  1880,  24,209,  and  in  1836, 28,109. 
The  city  of  Troy,  six  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the  only  town 
on  the  Hudson,  which  is  built  on  an  alluvial  bottom ;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  liigh 
hills,  which  command  extensive  prospects,  and  furnish  excellent  mill-seats.  The  trade  and 
manu&ctures  of  Troy  are  both  considerable ;  the  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  prettily  built, 
and  many  of  the  streets  are  adorned  with  fine  shade-trees.  The  population  in  1830  was 
11,406,  and  in  1835, 16,969,  having  increased  nearly  60  per  cent  in  five  years.  There  is  a 
United  States  arsenal  in  Watervliet,  opposite  Troy.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  are  Co- 
hoes  Falls,  where  the  river  is  precipitated  over  a  rocky  ledge  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson,  afibrding  an  easy  route,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 
ftom  Canada  to  the  sec-coast,  was  the  theatre  of  many  evente  of  historical  interest,  in  the 
early  Indian  wars,  in  the  French  war  of  1755,  and  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  At  Bemis' 
Heights,  in  Stillwater,  were  fought  the  celebrated  actions  of  Sept  19,  and  Oct  8,  1777, 
which  led  (Oct  17)  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  at  Schuylersville,  one  of  the  proudest 
ocenes  in  American  history,  and  which  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  war  of  independence.  In 
the  rear  of  these  memorable  heights,  are  the  most  frequented  of  American  watering-places, 
Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga.  The  former  lies  in  a  pretty  valley,  and  contains  five  or  six  cha^ 
lybeate  springs,  several  of  which  are  also  pretty  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  ingre- 
dients and  carbonic  acid ;  they  are  tonic  in  their  effects.  Seven  miles  distant  are  the  Sara* 
toga  Springs ;  the  principal,  known  as  the  Congress  Spring,  is  saline,  and  thousands  of  bot- 
tles are  annually  sent  ofl.  Proceeding  north  to  Lake  Champlain  we  pass  the  celebrated  old 
fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  whose  ruins  are  still  visible,  and  reach  the  little 
village  of  Plattsburgh,  where  the  British  flotilla  on  the  lake  was  captured  by  Commodore 
Macdonough,  in  1814. 

The  region  between  the  lake  and  the  St  Ijawrence  contains  some  of  the  least  cultivated 
and  populous  tracts  in  the  State ;  but  is  valuable  for  its  mineral  wealth,  and  also  affords 
much  excellent  land.  Ogdenaburgh,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  opposite  Prescott  has  2000  in- 
habitants, and  is  accessible  to  large  steam  vessels  from  Lake  Ontario ;  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  Iny,  is  Sacket's  Harbour,  an  importont  naval  station  during 
the  three  years'  war ;  and  on  the  Black  River,  7  miles  fh)m  its  mouth,  is  the  flourishing  viN 
lage  of  Watertown,  situated  in  a  rich  forming  district,  and  containing  numerous  mill-seats; 
heire  are  several  large  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  nine  saw  and  grist  mills,  machine-shops, 
tanneries,  &c.  The  village  is  prettily  situated  and  neatly  built,  and  has  a  population  of 
3500  inhabitants. 

If  we  now  direct  our  attention  up  the  valley  pf  the  Mohawk,  and  along  the  line  of  tha 
Grand  Trunk  and  its  branches,  we  And  a  number  of  cities  and  towns,  which  have  sprung 
up,  as  if  by  enchantment  in  the  bosom  of  a  wilderness.  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Oswego,  Auburn,  Ithaca,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  Lockport  and  Buflalo,  are  the 
principal.  The  city  of  Schenectady,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  tract  affording  nu- 
merous mill-seats,  traversed  by  the  canal,  and  connected  by  rail-roads  with  Albany,  Sara/- 
toga,  and  Utica,  has  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade  and  some  manufactures.  On  account 
of  the  circuitous  route  of  the  canal  and  the  great  number  of  the  locks  below,  many  of  tha 
boats  stop  here.  Schenectady  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  one  of  the  principal  collegiate 
institutions  in  the  State.  The  population  increased  from  4268  in  1830,  to  6272  in  1835. 
The  flourishing  village  of  Little  Falls  takes  its  name  from  a  series  of  &lls,  where  the  river 
forces  its  way  through  a  deep,  narrow  chasm,  the  rugged  walls  of  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  reet  The  village  being  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  cap 
ries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  as  it  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  it  hon 
become  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The  population  in 
1836  was  1900.    A  little  further  up  is  German  Fkts,  celebrated  for  ito  fine  meadows. 

The  city  of  Utica  is  pleasantly  situated,  regularly  laid  out  &nd  neatly  built  many  of  the 
Btreete  being  spacious  and  adorned  with  trees.  In  1794,  the  spot  contained  only  4  or  5  log 
houses,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness ;  in  1835,  the  city  had  a  population  of  10,183  souls,  13 
churches,  an  academy,  a  State  and  county  Lyceum,  a  city  library,  a  Mechanics'  Associa- 
|inn.  which  holds  annua!  fairs,  with  an  extensive  trade  and  numerous  manufactories  and 
nulls.    The  charter  of  the  city  prohibito  the  licensioif  of  shops  for  retailing  ardent  spirits, 
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Utica  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Saquoit,  which  on  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  nai  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000,  and  contains  11  cotton  mills,  and  20  saw  and  grist  mills,  with  blench- 
eries,  woollen  manufactories,  machine-shops,  &C.  Trenton  Falls,  in  the  vicinity,  are  much 
visited  for  their  picturesque  scenery;  a  little  river,  called  the  West  Canada  Creek,  has  here 
cut  its  way  through  a  rocky  chasm,  four  miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  l.'H)  feet 
below  the  top  of  its  banks,  the  river  dashes  down  a  series  of  rapids,  cascades,  and  boilinp 
eddies.  The  villages  of  Halina,  Syracuse,  Geddes,  and  Liverpool,  are  the  seat  of  the  Onon 
daga  Suit  Springs,  which  are  the  property  of  the  State;  the  manufacturers  pay  a  duty  of 
■ix  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the  year  18:^  made  2,209,807  bushels,  much  of  which  iw  sent  out 
of  the  State.  The  works  are  capable  of  producing  three  million  bushels  a  year.  Popula- 
tion of  Syracuse  in  1835,  4105;  uf  Salina,  2500. 

From  Syracuse  a  branch  canal  extends  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  most 
dourishing  villages  in  the  State;  the  river  of  the  same  name  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
water-power,  which  is  very  extensively  employed  for  useful  purposes,  and  an  excellent  har- 
bour, protected  by  piers,  constructed  by  the  general  government.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Welland  canal,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of 
Lake  Ontario,  enters  at  Oswego,  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  brought  in  to  be  ground 
here.  The  population  of  the  village  nearly  doubled  between  1830  and  1835,  having  in- 
creased from  2117  to  4000  inhabitants.  There  were  received  here  in  1835,  624,723  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  there  were  sent  off  by  the  canal  137,9.59  barrels  of  flour,  8,814,581  feet  of 
boards  and  scantling,  106,574  feet  of  square  timber,  2,266,900  staves,  &c.  Here  are  seen 
the  remains  of  Porta  Oswego  and  Ontario,  which  have  been  the  theatre  of  some  interesting 
eventa.  Returning  south  we  enter  the  village  of  Auburn,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake, 
celebrated  for  ita  State  Prison ;  the  prisoners  are  here  shut  up  in  separate  cells  by  night, 
but  they  work  together  during  (he  day ;  all  conversation  and  communication  is,  however, 
strictly  forbidden,  and  the  m  )st  rigid  silence  and  order  is  preserved  among  them ;  there  are 
400  cells,  disposed  in  five  tiers  one  above  another,  each  tier  containing  two  parallel  rows, 
facing  in  opposite  directions  from  the  common  partition  wall.  Moral  reform,  economy,  and 
security,  are  combined  in  this  discipline.  The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  end  of  1835  was 
659 ;  the  expenses  for  that  year  amounted  to  42,456  dollars,  and  the  earnings  of  the  pri- 
soners to  49,844  dollars.     Auburn  is  a  flourishing  place  with  5,000  inhabitanta. 

Further  westward,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Seneca  Lake,  are  the  flourishing  villages 
of  Seneca  Falls  and  Geneva,  containing  in  1835  each  3000  inhabitanta.  There  are  steam- 
boata  on  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Crooked  Lakes,  and  the  great  water-power  afforded  by  the 
h\\  of  Seneca  River,  renders  these  villages  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufactories. 
Geneva  College  in  Geneva  is  a  respectable  institution.  Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  is  very  prettily  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  in  a  picturesque  district, 
and  has  3000  inhabitanta.  The  city  of  Rochester,  situated  on  the  Genesee,  seven  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  traversed  by  the  Great  Canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
State.  The  river  has  here  a  fall  of  upwards  of  90  feet,  and  a  few  miles  below  it  descends 
by  a  fall  of  75  feet  to  the  level  of  I^ake  Ontario;  the  whole  descent  from  Rochester  is  255 
feet,  and  a  rail-road  3  miles  in  length  extends  from  the  city  to  the  head  of  navigation.  The 
motive  power  thus  produced  is  constant  and  immense,  and  there  are  now  in  the  city  21  large 
flour-mills,  with  96  runs  of  stones,  whose  annual  produce  is  valued  at  3,000,000  dollars ; 
several  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  among  which  is  one  of  carpeta  yielding  annually 
45,000  yards;  and  a  great  number  of  other  manufacturing  establishmenta.  The  aqueduct 
over  the  river  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  consisting  of  ten  arches  of  hewn  stone.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  increased  from  1502  in  1820,  to  9269  in  1830,  and  14,404  in  1835.  The 
Genesee  river  is  navigable  for  some  distance  above  Rochester,  and  flows  through  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  Sixty  miles  from  Rochester,  the  canal  rises,  at  Lockport,  to  the  level  of 
Lake  Erie,  surmounting  the  ridge  which  forms  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  which  is  also  passed 
by  the  deep-cuta  and  locks  of  Welland  Canal ;  the  change  of  level  at  Lockport  affords  nu- 
merous mill-seate  to  that  flourishing  village,  which  has  a  population  of  3639.  The  city  of 
Buffalo,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  canal,  has  a  harbour  on  Lake  Erie,  formed  by  twc 
little  rivers  which  here  unite  their  waters,  and  protected  by  a  long  pier.  The  city  is  well 
built  and  prettily  situated,  overlooking  the  lake,  and  it  contains  a  great  number  of  large 
stone  warehouses  and  manufactories.  The  population  in  1820,  was  2095 ;  in  1830,  6321 ; 
and  in  1835, 15,661.  There  arrived  at  Bufllalo  ^om  the  east,  on  the  canal,  in  the  year  1835, 
29,699  tons  of  merchandise,  and  5434  tons  of  furniture  and  mechanics*  tools,  beside  79,385 
barrels  of  salt ;  and  there  were  cleared,  passing  east,  168,012  bushels  of  wheat  and  100,833 
barrels  of  flour,  8160  barrels  of  bfeef  and  pork,  7304  tons  of  ashes,  1765  tons  of  tobacco,  997 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  768  of  castings,  136  tons  of  furs,  537  torts  of  butter,  lard,  and  cheese, 
207  tons  of  deer-skins  and  raw  hides,  61,430  feet  of  timber  and  2,087,024  of  lumber,  74,062 
million  chingles,  &c.  The  amount  of  tolls  collected  at  this  place  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  redaction  of  the  rates,  from  58,232  dollars  in  1832,  to  106,213  in  1835.  The  lake-trade 
M  very  extensive ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  state  the  amount    We  may  observe  here  that  ir. 
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1817  there  were  but  25  veaaela  and  no  steam-boat  on  Lake  Erie,  and  that  in  1635,  there 
were  375  sloops,  achoonero,  and  btigB,  and  34  steam-boatti,  moet  of  which  exceeded  20U  tona 
burthen,  beaide  aoveral  ahipa,  on  the  iaice.  Buflalo  containa  beaide  its  numerous  churchea,  a 
honddome  exchan^,  a  lar^e  and  aplendid  theatre,  &c. 

The  aouthern  portion  of  the  State  is  leaa  improved  and  populous  than  the  central,  but  it 
containa  much  fertile  aoil  in  the  numerous  valleys,  that  lie  acattered  among  its  hills,  and 
there  are  here  aeveral  flouriahing  towna ;  ita  reaourcos  will  be  more  fully  ahown,  when  tlie 
great  Erie  rail-road  ahall  aflbrd  it  more  easy  acceaa  to  a  market.  The  village  of  Ithaca,  at 
Uie  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  increaaed  its  population  from  .3324,  in  1830,  to  5()00  in  1835 ;  by 
the  Owcgo  rail-rmd  it  ia  connected  with  the  Suaquehanna,  and  by  the  lake  with  the  Brie 
canal  ana  tide-water.  Ita  aitualion  ia  highly  pictureaquc,  and  the  folia  in  the  little  river 
called  Fall  Creek  have  an  aspect  of  wild  grandeur ;  one  of  the  caacadea  ia  120  feet  in  height, 
and  ita  lofly  banka  riae  to  about  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  atream.  There  are  numerous 
manufkcturing  eatabliahments  here.  Binghomton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenon^  and  Sua- 
quehanna, and  at  the  termination  of  the  Chenango  canal,  ia  a  thriving  village  with  2000  in- 
habitants. 

There  are  still  in  New  York  upwards  of  4000  Indians,  the  remnants  of  the  once  powerful 
Six  Nations.  They  occupy  several  reaervations  in  the  weatern  part  of  the  Slate,  and  there 
is  also  a  small  number,  moatly  half-breeda,  at  St.  Regie  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

*■         "      ■  '  2.  State  of  New  Jertey.  ;  '■  ,      %  .  >    . 

New  Jersey  is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  navigable  waters;  the  Hudaon  River,  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  Delaware  Bay  and  River  aurrounding  it  on  all  aides,  except  the  north, 
where  its  frontier  ia  an  imaginary  line  of  about  50  miles,  running  northwestward  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Delawore.  Its  greatest  length  is  166  miles,  tVom  Capo  May,  38°  58'  N.  lat, 
to  Carpenters'  Point,  41°  21' ;  ita  breadth  varies  from  40  to  75  miles;  and  it  has  a  superficial 
area  of  7276  aquare  milea.  The  northern  port  of  the  State  ia  hilly  rather  than  mountainous, 
being  traveraed  by  the  prolongation  of  aoveral  mountain  ridgea  from  Pennaylvania ;  these 
hilla  nowhere  reach  a  great  height,  but  they  abound  in  bold  and  varied  scenery,  and  are  in- 
terspersed with  fertile  and  pleasant  valleys,  comprising  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  State. 
Schooley's  Mountain  is  a  favourite  summer  reaort,  and  containa  saline  apringa.  The  eastern 
line  of  the  State  on  the  Hudson  is  formed  by  a  bold  ridge  of  trap  rock,  called  the  Palisadoes 
ur  Cloister  Hill,  which,  presenting  a  precipitoua  wall  to  the  river,  in  aome  places,  as  at 
Weehawken,  200  feet  in  height,  gives  an  air  of  picturesque  wildness  to  the  scenery.  The 
southern  part  of  the  State,  from  Raritan  Bay  and  Trenton  to  Cape  May,  consists  of  a  great 
sandy  plain,  nowhere  rising  more  than  60  feet  above  the  sea,  except  at  the  Nevisink  Hills, 
near  Sandy  Hook,  which,  although  only  310  feet  high,  form  a  prominent  object  amid  the  gene- 
ral level.  From  the  low,  projecting  sand-bank,  called  Sandy  Hook,  opposite  the  Narrows,  to 
the  similarly  formed  point  of  Cape  May,  the  whole  eaatern  coast  consists  of  a  long  line  of 
sandy  beaches,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  inlets,  and  enclosing  narrow,  ahallow  lagoons, 
behind  which  extends  for  several  milea  inland  a  low  marahy  tract;  thia  coast  is  constantly 
changing,  aeveral  old  inlets  having  been  closed,  and  new  ones  formed  since  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  Being  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  affording  few  harbours,  it  ia 
the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  Barnegat,  Great  Egg  Harbour,  and  Little  Egg  Harbour 
inlets,  are  the  principal  points  of  access  to  the  inland  waters.  The  southwestern  coast,  on 
the  Delaware  Bay  and  River,  consists  chiefly  of  a  atrip  of  salt-marsh,  which  gradually  ter- 
minates in  the  paiidy  region. 

New  Jersey  is  well  watered,  comprising  a  great  number  of  small  rivers,  useful  for  econo- 
mical purposes.  The  Hackensack  and  Passaic  run  into  Newark  Bay,  which  affords  a  navi- 
gable communication  through  the  kills  with  New  York  and  Raritan  Bays.    The  former  is 

navigable  for  sloops  to  Hacken- 
^**"  ■»  sack,  15  miles;  the  latter,  after 

receiving  several  considerable 
streams  from  the  north,  west,  and 
south,  has  a  fall  (Jff.  1126.)  of  78 
feet  at  Paterson,  once  much  ad- 
mired for  its  wild  beautiep*  at  pre- 
sent the  water  is  chiefly  carried 
off  into  numerous  mill-courses. 
The  Rnritan,  which  flows  nearly 
across  the  State,  enters  a  fine  bay 
of  the  same  name,  and  affords  sioop 

_     .  _ ,,  navigation    to    New    Brunswick. 

ra«Nuc  Faito.  Q^g^j,  ^^^  j^jj.^,^  g^^  Harbour  riv- 

en are  navigable  25  miles  for  small  sea-vessels.    Maurice  river  enters  Delaware  Bay;  the 
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MuMonetcong  b  the  principal  tributary  of  the  river  Delaware  from  this  State ;  the  W%1W 
kill  flowi  north  through  a  tract  of  iwamp,  called  the  Drowned  Landa,  about  90  mile*  ^ 
by  2  to  4  broad,  which  ii  annually  inundated  by  the  river. 

New  Jeney  aboundi  in  valuable  iron  ores ;  in  the  north  the  orea  are  hematitic  and  iMff- 
netio,  of  a  good  quality ;  ii<  the  south  the  bog-ore  prevaila ;  rich  veina  of  sine  ore  occur  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State ;  copper  also  atounda  and  haa  been  extenaively  worked ;  but| 
according  to  Profesaor  Rogers,  it  is  not  found  in  a  true  vein,  but  exists  only  in  irregular 
bunches  or  strings.  Good  firee-stone  for  building,  rooflng  and  writing  slate,  marble  of  excel* 
lent  quality,  lime  and  marl,  highly  valuable  as  a  manure,  fine  Rand,  much  used  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  glass,  and  extensive  beds  of  peat  are  also  found.  The  greater  part  of  the  sandy 
tract  is  covered  with  extensive  pine  fbreats,  which  have  afforded  supplies  of  fuel  for  the  nu> 
merous  ftirnaces  of  the  State,  and  the  steam-boats  of  the  neighbouring  waters ;  it  containa, 
however,  many  patches  of  good  land,  producing  oak  timber  or  aflbrding  abundance  of  fVuita 
and  ve(|retables  for  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets ;  the  middle  section  is  the  most 
highly  improved  and  wealthy  part  of  the  State,  being  divided  into  small  fkrms  and  kitchen 
gardens,  which  are  careAjlly  cultivated,  and  which  find  a  ready  market  in  tlie  numerous 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  district,  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  adjacent  Statea.  Th« 
northern  counties  contain  much  good  pasture  land,  with  numerous  fine  farms.  The  apples 
and  cider  of  the  north  are  as  noted  for  their  superior  quality,  as  the  peaches  of  the  south. 
The  industrv  of  the  inhabitanta  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  commerce  being  mostly 
carried  on  through  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  the  northeastern  corner  is, 
however,  the  scat  of  flourishing  manufactures.  The  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  in  the  rivers 
and  great  estuaries  that  border  on  the  State,  aflbrd  a  profitable  employment  to  many  of  Uie 
inhabitants.  The  shipping  belonging  to  New  Jersey  in  1834  was  36,867  tons;  value  of  im> 
ports  4402  dollars,  of  exports  8131  dollars. 

Man^faeturing  Ettabliahmentt  in  New  Jersey,  in  1880. 


657  runs  of  stone  in  griit-mills 
655  saw-millg 

72  fblling-mills       .... 

S9  papor-mill* 

13  roUinff  and  ilitting-mills 

17  oil-miils 

28  fbrnaccs 
108  forge-fires 


45  cotton-factories 
25  woollon-factories 
6  calico-works 
13  gioM-workt 
399  diitillorics 
135  carding-machines 
3876  ton-vats. 


The  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  was  estimated,  in  1830,  at  about  1,000,000  dollars  an- 
nually; of  glass  600,000;  of  cottons  2,000,000 ;  of  woollens  250,000 ;  but  all  these  branches 
have  verv  much  increased  since  that  time.  Hats,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  harness,  Sic, 
are  also  largely  produced. 

Several  important  canal  and  rail-road  routes  connect  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  or 
unite  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  Morris  canal  extends  finm  Jersey  city,  opposite 
New  York,  through  Newark  and  Patcrson,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  to  the  Delaware 
opposite  Easton,  102  miles,  thus  connecting  the  Hudson  with  the  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania ;  fuel,  lumber,  timber,  lime.  Sour,  &c.,  are  also  brought  down  the  canal ;  in- 
clined planes  have  been  in  part  used  instead  of  locks,  and  the  boats  are  raised  and  let  down 
in  a  frame  or  cradle,  moved  by  water-power ;  the  total  rise  and  fall  is  1674  feet,  of  which 
14:19  feet  are  overcome  by  22  inclined  planes,  and  235  by  24  locks ;  there  are  12  aqueducts 
on  the  canal.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  uniting  the  navigable  waters  of  the  rivers 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  extends  from  Bordentown  through  Trenton  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, 43  miles ;  it  is  75  feet  wide  and  7  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons ;  there  are  14 
locks  which  rise  and  fall  116  feet;  a  navigable  feeder,  23  miles  in  length,  extends  from 
Bull's  Island  in  Uie  Delaware  to  Trenton,  ^lem  canal  runs  from  the  Upper  Salem  Creek 
to  the  Delaware,  4  miles,  and  Washington  canal,  fi-om  the  place  of  the  name  to  the  Raritan, 
one  mile.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  is  an  important  \vork  on  the  great  line  of  tra- 
vel between  the  north  and  south,  61  miles  in  length.  The  Paterson  and  Hudson  rail-road, 
from  Paterson  to  Jersey  city,  opposite  New  York,  is  14  miles  long ;  the  New  Jersey  rail- 
road extends  from  New  Brunswick,  through  Newark,  to  the  last  mentioned  road,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Hudson ;  length  28  miles.  The  Camden  and  Woodbury  rail-road,  8  miles,  is  in 
progress. 

Settlements  were  made  by  the  Swedes,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  near  Salem,  where  some  of  their  descendants  are  still  found,  and  some  names  of  places 
given  by  them  are  retained.  Dutch  emigrants  occupied  the  northeastern  ports,  which  were 
included  within  the  limits  of  New  Netherlands.  The  whole  country  was  then  comprised  in 
the  grant  made  to  the  duke  of  York  in  1664,  and  in  1676  was  by  him  set  oflTto  two  different 
proprietors.  \rho  held  both  the  property  of  the  soil  and  the  powers  of  government,  under  the 
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namM  ol  Eaal  Jensy  and  Weit  Jerae^.  In  1703  thu  proprietofi  of  the  Jenoyi  lurromlurad 
iiie  (Mjwer*  of  guvernineri  to  thu  UritiHh  crown,  and  tliuy  thunceforwanl  formed  ono  t(ovi!rn« 
niiMit  l)urintf  Die  war  uf  tlin  rovohition  thiii  Htatn  wan  tho  acuno  of  lomo  arduotu  and  iii> 
teruating  oonmcta.  WniihinKtun  cunductod  a  vkilful  retroat  Ihruufrh  New  Junuiy  in  177(1, 
beforo  Muuerior  Britiuli  furcea,  and  tlio  brilliant  alfaira  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Moniimiitii, 
in  the  folluwin||(  year,  took  place  witliin  her  bordera. 

Tho  leKiolttlive  bodieM  are  a  lieifiHiativo  Council  and  a  Gonnrnl  AMonibly,  choaon  annually 
by  the  people ;  the  Governor  is  cluwen  annually  by  tiio  two  ItouMeH,  imd  tlio  two  Iiounun,  with 
tlie  Governor,  are  stvied  tho  LegiHiaturo.  Thu  Bupuriur  judj{08  are  appointed  for  the  t*>rui 
of  Mven  yeara,  and  the  infurior  for  Ave  years,  by  tho  Legislature.  The  constitution  provides 
tliat  every  person  of  full  age  worth  OU  pounds  proclainution-monoy,  shall  have  tho  riffht  uf 
■uliVaKo;  but  the  Legislature  has  piuHied  laws  prohibiting  feuialuH  and  negroes  from  vuling, 
and  declaring  that  every  white  male  of  tho  age  of  21  vours,  who  xhull  have  |)aid  a  tax,  Mlmll 
ho  considered  as  worth  50  pounds,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  Every  child  born  in  the 
duto  atlor  July  4th,  1804,  is  tVee;  traffic  in  slaves  between  this  and  other  States  was  pro- 
hibited as  early  as  1708.  There  are  two  colleges  in  Now  Jersey  ;  tho  Colloge  of  New  Jer- 
sey, or  NasMU  Hall,  at  Princeton,  is  a  highly  ruHpoctablo  institution ;  it  has  13  inetructors, 
upwariU  of  200  students,  a  library  of  8(M)0  voluniet),  &c.  Rutgers  Colloge,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, was  founded  by  Uio  Dutch  Kefurniod  Church,  and  has  a  theological  seminary  connected 
with  it.  The  Presbyterians  have  also  a  distinguishud  theological  school  at  Princeton.  There 
are  several  academics  and  higii  schools  in  tho  State,  but  primary  education  has  been  neglect- 
ed. The  Presbyterians  are  tho  prevalent  sect;  but  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Dutch  He- 
formed,  Episcopalians,  and  Friends  are  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catlulcs,  Uni- 
versal ists,  &.O. 

Tho  State  is  divided  into  14  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  120  townBhi|>a  Owing 
to  the  great  omigration  the  population  increased  slowly  until  1820,  but  since  that  (ime  tlie 
increase  has  been  more  rapid,  on  account  of  the  growtli  of  manufictures : — 

Countlei.  Popiilalinn.— 1830.  Oounly  Towns. 

Brrgcn 2:2,414 HBokoninck 

Burlington 31,066 Mount  Holly 

CaiN)  May 4,945 Cape  May  C.  H. 

Cumberland 14,0!)1 Bridgetown 

Erhcx 41,938 Newark 

Gloucoitor 28,431 Woodbury 

"-»«"•- 3i-"«6 )?s;on 

Middlesex 23,157 Now  Brunswick 

Monmouth 29,233 Freehold 

,j    Morris 23,580 Morristown 

Salem 14,155 Salem 

Somerset 17,689 Somerville 

Sussex 20,349 Newton 

Warren 18,634 Bolvidore. 

The  city  of  Trenton,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  tho  head  of  sloop  navigation,  is 
the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  tho  State-house,  State-prison, 
and  eight  churches.  A  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  in  length  here  crosses  the  river,  just  be- 
low the  falls,  and  the  Delaware  and  Uaritan  canal  passes  through  the  city.  The  fulls  afford 
extensive  water-power  fur  manufacturing  purposes,  and  there  are  ten  mills  and  manufacto- 
ries in  the  vicinity.  Trenton  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  for  the  victory 
gained  over  the  British  and  Hessians  by  Washington,  Dec.  26th,  1776.  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  he  surprised  and  captured  a  detachment  of  the 
hostile  forces  stationed  at  this  place.  Popirlation,  3025.  Ten  miles  from  Trenton  is  the 
village  of  Princeton,  the  seat  of  New  Jersey  College,  and  celebrated  in  the  revolutionary 
history  for  the  action  of  January  3d,  1777.  The  city  of  New  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation  on  the  Raritan,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and 
the  New  Jersey  rail-road,  is  the  depot  of  the  produce  of  a  fertile  district,  and  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade.  The  upper  streets  are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  command  a  fine  prospect. 
Here  are  Rutgers  college,  and  a  theological  seminary  of  tho  Dutch  Reformed.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  about  6000.  The  canal  basin,  200  feet  wide  and  1^  mile  long,  lies 
in  front  of  the  city.  Somerville  is  a  thriving  town,  lying  northwest  of  New  Brunswick. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  stands  the  city  of  Amboy ,  or  Perth  Amboy,  with  a  good  harbour, 
which  is,  however,  little  used.  Rahway,  further  north,  comprises  several  detached  villages, 
containing  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  and  about  3000  inhabitants.  Elizabeth- 
town  is  a  pr<;tty  and  thriving  town  near  Newark  Bay,  with  8450  inhabitants ;  it  contains 
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The  oitr  of  Nawftrk,  tho  largeit  and  moat  important  town  in  New  Jeraejr,  atanda  on  the 
Paaaaic,  tnree  inilea  fWim  Nuwnri(  Day,  and  haa  oaay  communication  with  New  York  bv 
moan*  of  atnam-boata  and  th«)  Now  Jcraov  raiUroail ;  the  Morria  canal  alao  paaaoa  thmiiKh 
thu  city.  Newark  i«  prnttily  aitualod  and  well  built,  with  apaciuua  atrceta  and  handaome 
huusnii,  many  of  which  are  ornainontod  with  tine  ahadu  trooa.  The  manutitcturea  are  exten* 
aive,  and  ita  suriduH  produce  nont  oH'  ia  oiitiiiiated  tu  amount  to  H,OUO,()UU  dollara  yearly.  ('nr> 
riai^oM,  ahoea  anu  boota,  mddlory,  jnwolry,  imta,  furnilurn,  &c.  are  amonif  the  articlea  pro«hicod. 
The  iMipulation  in  1HU()  wan  l(),ur>:),  in  IXVt  alwut  l(i,(MIU.  I'ateraon,  at  the  faila  of  thu 
Paaaaic,  which  aflurd  an  immonao  wator-power,  and  are  oxtonaivoly  ajiplied  tu  economical 
purpoaea,  ia  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towna  in  thu  country.  Here  are  twenty 
cottnn-milla,  with  numoroua  other  worka,  auch  aa  puper-miila,  aevon  machine-ahopa,  button 
facturioN,  iron  and  braaa  foiinderiea,  nail  (actoriea,  wooflen-milla,  die.  The  town  containa  ten 
churchva,  and  the  population  incroaaod  from  77:U,  in  183(),  to  about  12,(M)U  in  lHi)5.  Boon- 
ton,  on  the  Murria  cunal,  and  Uulvidere,  on  thu  Delaware,  with  numoroua  mill-aeata,  are 
flouriahiiig  towna,  and  contain  aomo  milla.  Below  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware,  ia  Borden- 
town,  pleasantly  aituated  on  elevated  ({round  overlooking  the  river,  and  atandin^  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Delaware  and  llnritan  canal.  Tho  city  of  Burlingttm  below  Bordentown, 
ia  alao  a  neat  little  town  prettily  aituuted  on  tho  bunka  of  the  river,  with  2070  inhabilanta. 
Htcam-boata  from  Philadelphia  touch  at  theae  placea  auveral  times  a  day.  Tho  city  of  Cam- 
don,  opposite  Philadelphia,  carries  on  some  branches  of  inanufacturinK  industry;  ton  atcum 
ferry-boats  are  cuiistantly  plyinff  between  the  two  cities,  i'upulation,  !234U.  Red  Bunk, 
below  Camden,  was  tho  scene  oi  some  ti((htin^  during;  tho  revolutionary  war.  There  are  no 
considerable  towns  in  tho  sandy  region.  liOn|i:britnch,  on  tho  soa-cuaat,  aouth  of  Hhrewi- 
bury  Bay,  dosorvea  to  be  mentioned  as  a  favourite  wutering-place. 

8.  Cnmmonweallh  qf  Penn$ylvania. 

This  great  State,  from  hor  central  position,  her  dimensions,  her  natural  resources,  her 
grand  artiticial  lines  of  communication,  und  her  (Mipulation,  ono  of  the  mo-it  important  in  the 
Union,  forms  very  nearly  u  regular  piiriilli'loKriuii  covering  an  area  of  47,(HMI  sciuaro  milca. 
It  h'ls  a  general  breiullh  of  lUH  inilesi,  extended  a  little  near  tho  western  edge  by  a  triangu- 
lar projection  advancing  beyond  the  generni  northern  boundary  to  Lake  Erie,  and  contracted 
nearly  as  much  on  tho  oast  by  thu  intrusion  of  Delaware.  The  irregular  river-line  forms  ita 
oRstern  boundary,  from  which  it  strelchns  with  an  extreme  length  of  815  miles  to  the  meri- 
dian of  80°  36'  W.  Ion. ;  its  southorn  I'  iundury  is  an  imaginary  line  run  on  the  parallel  of 
31)°  43'  by  Mas<m  and  Dixon,  and  taking  its  name  from  tlioHc  astronomers;  and  ita  northern 
is  tho  parallel  of  42°,  and,  in  thu  northwestern  corner,  Luke  Erie. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State,  excupt  Virginia,  wiiich  stretches  quite  across  tho  great 
Appalachian  system  of  mountains,  and  is  thus  naturally  divided  into  throe  strongly  marked 
regions,  tho  eastern  or  Atlantic  slope,  the  central  mountainous  region,  and  tho  western  or 
Ohio  and  Erie  table-land.  'J'he  principal  mountain  chains  definitely  traceable  in  this  State 
arc,  according  to  Mr.  Darby,  who  has  c.vamined  the  subject  with  care,  as  follows: — 

1.  The  South  Mountain  enters  tho  Stiitc  from  Now  Jersoy  between  Northampton  and 
Bucks  counties,  and,  afler  being  interrupted  by  tho  Schuylkill  above  Pottstown,  and  by  tiie 
Susquehanna  near  tho  southern  border  of  tho  State,  it  passes  into  Maryland.  2.  The  Blue 
Ridge  enters  Pennsylvania  below  Easlon,  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  Delaware;  pursuing  a 
southwesterly  direction,  it  is  interrupted  by  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading,  by  the  Susquehanna 
below  Ilarrisburg,  and  passes  out  of  the  State  between  Adams  and  Franklin  counties.  The 
elevation  of  tho  former  ridgo  nowhere  exceeds  10()0  feet  in  thin  State ;  that  of  the  latter  ia 
somewhat  more.  3.  The  Bluo  Mountain,  or  Kittatinny,  also  enters  this  State  from  Now 
Jersey,  and  is  broken  by  tho  Delaware  at  the  Water  Gap,  further  west  by  a  pass  called  the 
Wind  Gap,  by  tho  Lehigh,  by  the  Schuylkill  above  Hamburg,  and  by  tho  Susquehanna  five 
miles  above  Ilarrisburg.  It  then  passes  between  Franklin  and  Bedford  counties  into  Mary- 
land. Its  elevation  in  Pennsylvania  varies  from  800  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Butwccn  the  Kittatinny  mountain  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  a  distance 
of  about  35  miles,  is  the  great  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  4.  The  Broad  Mountain, 
which  lies  in  the  intervening  space  between  tho  Kittatinny  Mountain  and  the  Susquehanna, 
forms  a  less  continuous,  but  more  elevated  chain  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  appears  to  bn 
continued  southwest  of  the  Susquehanna  by  the  Tuscarora  Mountains,  which  are  pierced  by 
the  Juniata  between  MifHin  and  Perry  counties,  and  to  pass  into  Maryland  a  little  west  of 
the  Kittatinny  chain.  5.  Sideling  Hill,  which  forms  a  well  defined  ridge  from  the  Maryland 
line  to  the  Juniata,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Mifflin  county,  might,  in  Mr.  Darby's  opinion, 
be  traced  through  MifHin,  Union,  Columbia,  and  Luzerne  counties.  6.  The  next  well  de- 
fined chain  is  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  which  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic 
basin  and  the  Ohio  valley.  It  is,  therefore,  the  height  of  land  between  those  two  basins,  al- 
thouifh  ita  Rummits  do  not  ri.'is  to  so  great 
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Browi  Mountain  abovo  the  baaa  of  that  chain.  The  Alleghany  risea  in  Bnuiford  county,  it 
pierced  by  Uie  north  branch  of  the  Huaquohannn  below  Towanda,  traveraea  Lycoming  county, 
where  it  croaaea  the  weat  branch  of  the  Huiquolianna,  and  purauing  a  aoutherly  ooune  lopa. 
ratea  Huntingdon  and  Bodford  iVom  Cambria  and  Somuntot  oountiea.  Weatward  of  the  Alle. 
ghany  chain,  and  on  the  Uhio  alope,  twt>  well-defined  ohaina  croaa  the  Htate  tVom  north  to 
aouth,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  flrat  mentioned,  under  the  namea  of  (7)  tha 
Laurel  ridge,  about  25  milea  weat  of  the  AlU'ghaniea,  and  (8)  Cheatnut  ridge,  10  milea  tlir< 
titer  weat     Neither  of  theao  ohaina  ia  very  oluvatod. 

Though  in  Home  plncua  rude  and  rocky,  many  of  thciie  mountain  rongea  conaivt  nf  gradu- 
ally riHing  aweliit,  cultivated  to  the  aunuiiita,  and  the  wholu  mountain  rogion  in  iiitorHptTH^'d 
with  highly  beautiful  and  productive  vaileya,  wnne  of  which  are  of  conaiderabio  oxt«>nl  uitd 
umler  excellent  cultivation.  The  aoil  of  the  eaatern  cooat  ia  in  part  light  and  aaniiy,  but 
the  interior  plaiiia  and  valloya  are  comtMMcd  of  a  deep  rich  loam,  and  there  uro  cumpurutivnly 
ftw  and  inconsiderable  tracla  of  abtiolutn  Hterility. 

Pennaylvania  ia  well  watered  in  every  part,  abounding  in  rivera,  atreamti,  riviiletH,  niul 
brooka;  but  aome  of  the  principal  rivera  are  ao  much  ubatructed  that  they  Horvo  ruthcr  uii 
canal  feedera  than  aa  navigable  channcla.  The  Delaware,  which  riaea  in  the  Catiikill  Mmm- 
taina  in  New  York,  and  hathoa  the  eaatern  border  of  Pennaylvania,  may  yet  bo  conaidt-rud 
M  belonging  to  the  latter  Btate,  from  which  it  receives  ita  principal  tributariea.  Purmiing 
a  aoutherly  courae,  and  piercing  the  Kittotinny  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Delaware  mnetti  tlio 
tide  130  milea  from  the  sea,  at  Trenton,  to  which  pkco  it  la  acceHsiblo  for  aloopa;  above  that 
point  the  navigation  ia  impeded  by  ahoala,  but  there  are  no  falls,  and  the  river  is,  thereforo, 
navigable  fur  boats  downward  from  near  ita  source.  Large  ships  ascend  to  Philadelphia, 
about  40  miles  below  which  it  expands  into  a  broad  bay.  Its  whole  course  is  about  Si'iO  miles 
in  length ;  the  numerous  cunalti  connected  with  various  points  of  the  Pennsylvania  coul  re- 
gion, and  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Hudson,  the  Raritan,  and  the  Ciiesapeakc,  huvo 
greatly  increased  its  importance  as  a  channel  of  trade.  Its  principal  tributaries  in  PeniiHyl- 
vania  ore  the  Lackawaxen,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  rise  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region;  the  latter  has  a  course  of  about  130  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  above  ;)U0 
tons  to  Philadelphia,  6  miles  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Delaware.  The  Husquehannu  is 
the  principal  stream  of  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  size,  but  it  is  so  much  broken  in  its  coursi> 
by  rapids  and  bars,  as  to  atford  little  advantage  for  navigation  without  artificial  aid ;  it  riscv 
in  Otsego  Lake  in  New  York,  and  flowing  in  a  circuitous,  but  generally  southerly  courRO, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Delaware,  it  reaches  the  Chesapeake  400  miles  from  its  source ;  its 
principal  tributaries  are  all  from  the  right ;  they  are  the  Unadilla  and  Chenango  in  New 
York,  and  the  Tioga,  or  Chemung,  the  West  Branch,  and  the  Juniata  in  Pennsylvania  ;  the 
most  considerable  from  the  left  are  the  Lackawannock,  Swatara,  and  Concstoga.  The  chan- 
nel of  the  Susquehanna  is  so  winding  and  broken  that  even  the  descending  navigation  is 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous^,  and  practicable  only  at  certain  scaNons  in  particular  sta!,'(<s 
of  the  water,  and  ita  tributaries  partake  of  the  same  character.  The  Juniata  ri»cs  in  the 
Alleghany  ridge,  but  the  West  Branch  rises  in  numerous  branches  in  the  Laurel  Hill,  and 
pierces  the  Alleghany  above  Dunnstown. 

The  great  rivers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  ore  Iributories,  or  rather  the  constituents  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Alleghany,  rising  on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  same  range  witii  some  of  the 
remote  sources  of  the  West  Branch,  flows  first  north  into  New  York,  and  then  south  to  its 
junction  with  the  Monongahela.  It  is  navigable  to  Olcan  in  New  York,  and  to  Waterfurd 
on  French  Creek,  its  principal  western  tributary,  14  miles  from  Lake  Erie ;  small  steam- 
boats have  even  oscended  to  Oleon,  240  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Kiskiminetas,  or  Cone- 
maugh,  the  principal  tributary  from  the  east,  rises  m  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain,  near  the  head  woters  of  the  Juniata,  and  pierces  the  Laurel  and  Chestnut  ridges. 
The  other  constituent  branch  of  the  Ohio  is  the  Monongahela,  which  descends  from  the 
Alleghany  range  in  Virginia,  and  before  its  junction  with  the  Alleghany,  receives  the 
Youghiogeny,  a  large  stream  from  Maryland;  both  of  these  rivers  ottbrd  boat  navigation  for 
a  considerable  distance,  The  Big  Beaver  is  the  only  considerable  tributary  of  the  Ohio 
within  this  State ;  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance  above  the  falls  near  its  mouth. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  and,  although  but  recently  begun  to 
be  fairly  developed,  already  gives  on  earnest  of  its  future  importance.  Iron,  coal,  and  salt, 
the  most  valuable  of  minerals,  occur  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  The  coal  of  Pennsylvania 
is  of  two  kinds,  quite  distinct  in  their  character  and  localities.  The  anthracite  or  non-bitu- 
minous coal  appears  to  be  distributed  in  three  great  fields  or  basins  over  an  extent  of  about 
624,000  acres.  The  first  bed  extends  from  the  Lehigh,  across  the  head  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  lies  south  of  Brood  Mountain ;  the  coal  of  this  basin  is 
of  three  qualities,  that  which  burns  fitcly  and  leaves  a  residuum  of  red  ashes,  fgund  in  the 
southern  part ;  that  which  ignites  with  more  difliculty  and  leaves  gray  ashes,  foAnd  in  a  few 
veins  nf  the  middle ;  and  a  third,  from  the  Lehigh  or  Mauch  Chunk  region,  which  is  still 
hnrHnr.  more  difficiilt  of  innitifln.  and  leaves  white  ashes.     The  second  ba!sin.  called  tlw 
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8hainokin  or  Rotver  MomloM  Hold,  aliu  extonda  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Suaquehanna,  nortii 
uf  the  llrood  Muunbiuii  it  hi>~  boon  but  little  worked.  The  third  tield  or  tlie  Laokawaiina 
or  VVvoiiiiii^  baitin,  uxttMuJa  Iruni  the  head  watura  of  the  Lackawanna  to  auino  diatuncu  be- 
low VVilkuiibarre,  on  thu  Huwiuolianna ;  Uio  coal  ia  huaviur  and  liarder  than  that  of  tho  other 
beds  and  more  dilHcuU  of  ivnition,  but  when  ignited  tlie  heat  in  inlunau  and  the  coiiauinp- 
tioii  kIow.  In  IH'M  th<!  whido  ((uantily  of  aiithracitu  coal  conHumed  was  iMJ')  ton»;  in  1H:I5 
there  werii  Nliipped  by  liie  Diilaware  and  lludHun  canal  HTlUJU  tuna,  by  thu  Lehigh  I'iH.llJH 
U>iM,  mid  by  the  Schuylkill  ^100,74(1  tons,  in  all  &'iO,47U  tuns;  uxclusivo  of  the  cunMUiiiplion 
ill  the  e(Nil  region,  an'l  lu  quantity  ahipped  by  tliu  MuMiuuhanna,  making  the  whole  con- 
BiiiiipiKiii  upwiirda  uf  (n  ,(MH),  uf  tliu  value  uf  more  than  U,UUU,UOU  doliara.  There  ure 
U|nviirils  of  1(H)  iiiilus  of  rail-ruad  within  tlie  coal  region. 

Tilt!  other  kind  of  coal  ia  tho  bituminoua,  which  ia  tbund  in  all  ptrta  of  the  State  weat 
of  lliu  Alleghany  ridgo,  excepting  a  narrow  atrip  along  tlie  northern  border.  It  aoeina  not 
to  be  fouiitl  oast  of  that  range,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  tho  Cumberland  coal  tield 
on  VVill'M  ('reek.  The  Weat  Branch  of  the  fciuaquehaiuia,  being  the  only  atrcam  which 
piercoM  tho  Alleghany,  haa  long  aerved  an  a  channel  fur  bringing  down  aniall  quantitiea  uf 
this  coal  tu  the  uasttirn  citios,  but  its  consumption  haa  boon  chioHy  cuntined  to  the  west.  It 
has  l)een  estimated  that  about  2tX),(MN)  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  Pittsburg,  ami 
l(Mi,(KMI  at  tho  salt-works  on  the  Kiskiminctas,  beside  which  it  ia  sent  down  to  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans,  &c.,  in  considorablo  quantities,  and  has  lately  begun  to  be  apnlicd  to  the 
smelting  of  iron.  It  is  sold  on  the  spot  fur  about  50  or  00  cents  a  ton,  and  at  distant  placet 
for  from  5  to  10  dollars. 

Bait  is  made  tVom  the  aalt-springa  of  the  Kiskiminetas,  Alleghany,  and  Beaver,  which  pnv 
duce  about  1,0(K),(K)0  bushels  yearly.  Iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  is  abundant,  and  ia 
extensively  worked ;  tVum  the  imperfect  returns  made  to  Congress  in  1832,  it  appeara  that 
there  were  in  the  iState  at  that  time  upwarda  of  60  furnaces,  and  100  forges  yieiaing  annu- 
ally about  45,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  UOOO  tons  of  blooms,  25,000  torn  of  bar-iron,  and  0800 
tona  of  castings ;  this  statement  must  have  fallen  short  of  the  real  amount,  and  since  that 
period  thu  business  haa  largely  increased.  Valuable  limestone  and  marble  also  abound,  and 
copper,  ziiio,  &.c.,  occur. 

Wheat  is  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  other  cereal  grains,  with 
flax  and  hemp,  are  extensively  cultivated  ;  east  of  tho  mountains  the  country  is  generally 
under  excellent  cultivation ;  commodious  farm-houses,  and  largo  barns  and  farm  Buildings, 
show  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  population.  Tho  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  are  good,  and 
considerable  numboi's  of  sheep  are  raised.  The  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  its  industry,  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  are  in  possession  of  fbw 
details  on  this  subject;  tliey  include  iron-ware  of  almost  every  description,  machinery,  hol- 
low-ware, tools  and  implements,  cutlery,  nails,  stoves  and  grates,  &c. ;  glaas,  paper,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  leather,  hats,  bouts  and  shoes,  furniture,  porcelain,  &,c.,  are  also  amung 
the  articles  produced.  The  returns  of  1832  state  the  amount  of  nails  annually  made  to  be 
7000  tons,  and  there  iire  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  60  cotton-mills  producing  annually 
about  20,(MH),(K)0  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  2,200,000  lbs.  of  yam.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  Pennsylvania  is  in  part  carried  on  through  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
its  actual  amount  cannot  therefore  be  fully  ascertained  ;  the  value  of  the  direct  imports  in 
1*34  was  10,479,288,  of  exports  3,989,746 ;  an  active  inland  trade  is  prosecuted  on  her  ca- 
nals, on  I^ake  Erie,  and  on  the  Ohio,  and  he  coasting-trade  is  extensive  and  valuable.  The 
shipping  belonging  to  the  State,  in  1833,  amounted  to  91,344  tons. 

Tho  works  for  the  improvement  of  internal  intercommunication  have  been  executed  partly 
by  the  State  and  partly  by  individuals,  on  a  grand  scale,  along  and  over  broad  and  rapid 
rivers,  through  rugged  defiles,  and  over  lofty  mountains.  Those  of  the  State  consist  of 
several  divisions  composed  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  extending  across  the  country  from  tide- 
water to  the  Ohio,  and  branching  off  in  different  directions  to  almost  every  section  of  the 
State.  The  grand  trunk  extends  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  by  this  route 
of  400  miles.  The  first  division  of  the  work,  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, is  a  rail-road,  which  passing  the  Schuylkill  by  a  viaduct  1008  feet  in  length,  rises 
1H7  feet  by  an  inclined  plane  2805  feet  long,  and  enters  Columbia  by  an  inclined  plane  1800 
ill  length  with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  90  feet;  these  planes  are  passed  by  stationary 
steam-engines,  the  former  of  60  ond  the  latter  of  40  horse-power.  At  Columbia  the  canal 
hegiiis,  and  is  continued  up  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  to  Holidaysburg,  172  miles,  and 
6H4  feet  above  Columbia,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  748  feet ; — the  canal  is  40  feet  wide  at  top 
and  4  feet  deep.  The  Alleghany  ridge  is  then  surmounted  by  the  Alleghany  Portage  Rail- 
road, 37  miles  in  length,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  2570  feet;  the  road  consists  or  10  inclined 
planes  covering  about  four  miles,  and  passed  by  as  many  stationary  engines,  and  11  levels 
on  eight  of  which  horses  are  used,  the  other  three  being  worked  by  locomotive  steam-en- 
gines; the  summit-level  is  2490  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Johnstown,  the  route  is  again  con- 
tinued by  a  conali  down  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Alleghany  to  Pittsuurg,  104  miles,  with  a 
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riae  and  fall  of  471  feet  The  principal  branch  of  this  great  undertakingr  is  the  Susque- 
hanna canal,  extending  from  the  moutii  of  the  Juniata  up  the  Susquehanna  and  the  North 
Branch  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  115  miles ;  a  second  lateral  division  runs  up  the 
West  Branch  to  Dunnstown,  66  miles ;  there  are  on  the  former  16  locks,  and  on  the  latter 
19  guard  and  lifl-locks.  The  Delaware  branch  extends  from  Bristol  to  Easton,  60  miles, 
with  a  rise  of  170  feet ;  the  Beaver  branch,  from  the  town  of  the  name,  up  the  Big  Beaver 
and  Shenango  rivers  to  Newcastle,  aflbrds  a  navigable  channel  of  30  miles,  by  means  of 
eight  miles  of  excavation  and  seven  dams  in  the  river,  with  18  guard  and  litl-lockR.  The 
French  Creek  branch  expends  up  that  river  from  Franklin  at  its  mouth,  to  Meadvillc  and 
Conneaut  lake  ;  total  length  46  miles,  or  with  the  lake  50  miles,  of  which  27  miles  is  by 
excavation ;  there  are  12  dams,  and  18  guard  and  lift-locks  on  this  division.  Appropriations 
were  also  made  in  the  spring  of  1836,  for  continuing  the  Susquehanna  branch  towards  the 
State  line ;  for  extending  the  West  Branch  division  ;  tor  continuing  the  canal  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  toward  Erie ;  and  for  ascertaining,  by  surveys,  the  practicability  of 
connecting  the  West  Branch  with  the  Alleghany  by  a  canal. 
In  the  year  1835  the  revenue  derived  from  the  public  works  was  as  foUowu: 

Tolls  on  the  Canals $403,008 

Rail-roads 194,623 

Motive  Power 86,726 

Total    684,357  ' 

The  principal  works  constructed  by  individuals  are  as  follows :  The  Lackawaxen  canal, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  on  the  Delaware  to  Honesdale,  25  miles,  whence  it 
is  continued  by  a  rail-road  to  Carbondale  coal-mines,  16^^  miles ;  the  cost  of  these  works 
was  2,000,000  dollars.  The  Lehigh  canal  starts  from  the  termination  of  the  Morris  and 
Delaware  canals,  and  goes  to  White  Haven,  66  miles ;  the  Mauch  Chunk,  Room  Run,  and 
Beaver  Meadow  rail-roads,  connect  this  canal  with  the  first  and  second  c  >al  basins.  In  tliia 
work  some  of  the  locks  have  from  20  to  30  feet  lifl,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  can  be 
filled  in  the  usual  time  required  for  filling  ordinary  locks  of  8  or  9  feet  lift.  Should  this  plan 
succeed,  a  vast  deal  of  expense  in  the  construction  and  of  time  in  the  passing  of  locks  will  be 
saved.  It  is  also  intended  to  substitute  water  for  horses  as  a  motive  power  in  towing  the 
boats.  The  Schuylkill  canal  connects  Port  Carbon  with  Philadelphia  by  a  succession  of 
pools  and  canals ;  the  whole  length  of  the  navigation  is  108  miles ;  effected  by  58  miles  of 
excavation,  34  dams,  129  locks,  and  one  tunnel ;  the  cost  of  this  work  was  2,500,000  dol- 
lars ;  about  50  miles  of  rail-road  branch  from  this  canal  to  various  collieries.  The  Union 
canal  connects  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading  with  the  Susquehanna  at  Middletown,  82  miles; 
rise  and  fall  519  feet,  93  locks,  and  a  tunnel  729  feet  long.  A  lateral  branch  to  Pine  Grove, 
23  miles  up  the  Swatara,  is  connected  by  a  rail-road  with  the  coal-mines.  The  Union  canal 
by  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Schuylkill  canals,  affords  uninterrupted  navi- 
gation from  Philadelphia  to  the  Lackawanna,  Dunnstown,  and  Holidaysburg.  The  Susque- 
hanna canal  from  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  40  miles,  connects  the  main  trunk  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  with  tide-water.  The  Conestoga  navigation  extends  from  Lancaster  to  the 
Susquehanna,  and  the  Codorus  navigation  from  York  to  the  same  river.  The  Nescopeck 
canal,  in  progress,  will  connect  the  Lehigh  with  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  principal  rail-roads,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  coal  region,  which  make  an  aggregate 
of  about  100  miles,  are  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  rail-road  connecting  these  two  cities, 
2Q\  miles;  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown,  17  miles,  which  is  to  be  contmued  to  Reading; 
the  Central  Rail-road  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury,  44^  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Danville ;  on 
this  road  there  are  several  self-acting  planes,  other  planes  passed  by  stationary  engines,  and 
a  tunnel  800  feet  long.  The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  rail-road,  17  miles,  is  a  part  of  the 
line  of  rail-road  by  Wilmington  to  Baltimore  now  in  progress.  The  Oxford  rail-road  from 
Coatesville  on  the  Columbia  rail-road  to  Port  Deposit,  31  miles;  the  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
burg  rail-road,  37  miles ;  the  Cumberland  Valley  rail-road,  from  the  Susquehanna  opposite 
Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg,  49  miles ;  the  Wrightsville  and  Gettysburg  rail-rond  from 
Columbia  through  York  to  Gettysburg,  40  miles;  the  Susquehanna  and  Little  Schuylkill 
rail-road,  from  Catawissa  to  Tamaqua ;  the  Willianisport  and  Elmira  rail-road,  from  the  West 
Branch  to  the  Tioga,  70  miles ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Baltimore  ond  Susquehanna, 
from  the  Maryland  line  through  York  to  the  Susquehanna,  are  in  progress. 

This  country,  in  which  some  Swedes  had  settled  at  an  early  period,  was  annexed  by  the 
Dutch  to  their  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  and  shared  its  fate.  In  1682,  the  property  of  the 
soil  and  powers  of  government  were  granted  to  William  Penn,  and  settlements  were  soon 
made  under  his  direction.     A  numb 
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over  the  next  year  and  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  French  war  of  1755, 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  v/as  the  theatre  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and 
French,  and  General  Braddock,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  English  and  colonial  troops,  waa 
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defeated,  in  an  expedition  against  Fort  Puquesne,  a  French  fortrees  on  the  spot  where  Pitts- 
burg now  stands.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  eastern  Pennsylvania  became  the  scene 
of  military  operations.  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1777,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans inado  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British  camp  at  Germantown.  The  proprielar) 
government  of  the  colony  continued  till  the  period  of  the  revolution.  The  present  consti- 
tution was  formed  in  1790. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled  the 
General  Assembly ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  districts  for  the  term  of  four  yeais ;  the  latter 
annually  by  the  counties.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  three 
years ;  every  freeman  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  within  the  State  during  the 
two  years  next  preceding  an  election  and  has  paid  a  tax  within  that  time,  is  entitled  to  vote. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  Little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  people  in  this  State,  and,  notwithstanding  an 
express  injunction  of  the  constitution,  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  general  system 
of  popular  instruction  until  1834,  when  an  act  was  passed  for  that  purpose,  which  was  modi- 
fied in  1836.  This  act  authorises  the  towns  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  and  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State  school-fund  among 
those  towns  which  shall  adopt  the  school  system.  Ample  provision  has,  however,  been  mako 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  about 
85()0  annually  enjoy  its  benefits.  There  are  in  the  State  55  academies,  2  universities,  8 
colleges,  5  theological  seminaries,  and  2  medical  schools.  The  university  of  Pennsylvania 
is  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  medical  school  connected  with' it  is  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  fully  attended  in  the  United  States;  the  western  university  is  at  Pittsburg.  Jefferson 
college  at  Cunonsburg,  which  has  a  medical  department  in  Philadelphia,  Dickinson  college 
at  Carlisle,  Alleghany  college  at  Meodville,  Washington  college  at  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania college  at  Gettysburg,  Lafayette  college  at  Easton,  the  Manual  Labour  Collegiate 
Institution  at  Bristol,  and  Marshall  college  at  Mercersburg,  are  now  in  operation ;  Girard 
college,  endowed  with  a  fund  of  2,0(K),()(M)  dollars  by  Mr.  Girard,  and  intended  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  destitute  orphans,  is  not  yet  organised.  The  Methodists  and  Pres- 
byterians are  the  most  numerous  religious  sects ;  the  Lutherans,  Baptists,  German  Re- 
formed, and  Friends,  rank  next  in  point  of  numbers ;  after  them  cotne  Episcopalians  and 
Roman  Catholics,  with  some  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  Dutch  Reformed,  Universal- 

istS,  &LC. 

Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  53  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  townships  and  cities. 
Of  the  whole  population  amounting,  in  1830,  to  1,348,233,  upwards  of  600,000,  or  nearly 
one-half,  were  on  the  east  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  occupying  an  area  of  about  8000  square 
miles,  or  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  surface.    The  capital  is  Harrisburg. 

CouiiticR.  Population.                                         County  Towna 

Adams 21,379 Gettysburg 

Aileglieny 50,56!<. Pittsburg                         , 

Armstrong 17,701 Kittanning 

Beaver 24,183 Beaver 

Bedford 24,502 Bedford 

Berks 53,152 Reading 

Bradford 19,746 Towanda 

Bucks 45,745 Doylestown 

Butler 14,581 Butler 

Cambria 7,076 Ebensburg 


Centre  . . 
Chester  . 
Clearfield 
Columbia 
Crawford 

Cumberland 29,226 

Dauphin 25,243 


18,879 Bellefonto 

50,910  : Westchester 

4,803 Clearfield 

20,0.59 Danville 

10,030 Meadville 

Carlisle 
Harrisburg 


Delaware 17,323 Chester 

Erie 17,041 Erie 

Fayette 29,172 Union 

Franklin 35,037 Chambersburg 

Greene ...    18,028 Wayncsburg 

Huntingdon 27,145 Huntingdon 

Indiana 14,351 Indiana 

Jefferson 2,025 Brookviiie 

Juniata formed  since  1830 Lewistown 

Lancaster 76,631 Lancaster 

Lebanon 20,557 Lebanon 

Leiiigh 22,256 Allentown 
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Countiat.  Population.  County  Towns, 

Luzerne 87,379 Wilkesbarre 

I>y craping ]  7,636 Williamsport 

McKean 1,439 Smethport 

Mcrcor J.9,729 Mercer 

XitHin 31,690 Lewistown 

Monroe formed  in  1836 

Montgomery 39,406 Norristown 

Nortliuniburland 18,133 Sunbury 

Nortliaiupton    39,482 Easton 

Perry 14,261 Blooinfield 

Philadelphia 188,797 Philadelphia 

Potter 1,265 Condersport 

Pike 4,843 Milford 

Schuylkill 20,744 Orwigsburg 

Somerset 17,763 Somerset 

Susquehanna 16,787 Montrose 

Tioga 8,978 Wellsboro 

Union 20,795 New  Berlin 

Venango 9,470 Franklin 

Warren 4,697 Warren 

Waphington 42,784 Wabhington 

Wayne 7,663 Bethany 

Westmoreland 38,400 Greensburg 

York 42,859 York. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 


Population  of  the  Stats  at  Deferent  Periods. 

Total.  Slaves. 

434,373 3,737 

602,365 1,703 

810,091 795 

1,049,458 211 

67 


1830 1,348,233 


Of  this  ntimber  38,266  are  coloured  persons.  The  returns  of  the  census  of  1830,  give 
403  slaves  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  it  appears  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature, 
Uiat  this  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  actual  number  of  slaves,  was  only  67 ;  the 
remainder  so  reported,  having  been,  in  fact,  manumitted  slaves,  or  the  children  of  slaves 
held  to  service  for  a  limited  period.  The  laws  of  the  State  provide  that  no  person  born 
within  the  State  after  the  year  1780,  shall  be  held  as  a  slave  or  servant  for  life,  but  that  the 
children  of  a  slave  shall  be  considered  servan's  of  the  owner  until  the  age  of  28  years.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  are  Germans  or  of  German  extraction ; 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  any  precision  the  actual  amount  of  this  class. 
Many  of  them  speak  both  English  and  German,  but  there  are  great  numbers  who  understand 
only  the  latter;  many  of  the  preacliers  use  German  exclusively  in  their  pulpits,  but  some 
employ  the  two  languages  alternately.  The  official  proceedings  in  the  courts  are  in  English, 
even  in  those  counties  where  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  understand  it ;  and  the  German 
patois  may  be  considered  as  gradually  going  out  of  use.  •*  There  is  something  very  harsh 
and  unmusical  in  the  dialect  which  this  people  speak,  and  which  differs  of  course  from  the 
classical  German,  which  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  immortalized.  The  German  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unwritten  language,  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and,  therefore,  constantly  corrupted,  and  changed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  and  new- 
fangled words.  We  have  been  at  pains  to  count  the  words  in  a  legislative  document,  pro- 
fessing to  be  in  the  German  language ;  and  have  discovered  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number  are  English  words  a  little  disguised  by  the  German  mode  of  spelling.  A 
German  scholar  set  down  among  the  farmers  of  Lancaster,  would  probably  be  as  little  able  to 
comprehend  what  he  heard,  or  to  make  himself  understood,  as  if  he  had  ligliled  upon  a  tribe 
of  Aborigines.  Besides  the  peculiarity  of  language,  two  other  characteristics  invariably 
mark  a  German  settlement;  namely,  huge  stone  barns,  and  gigantic  horses  immoderately 
fet.  It  seems  as  if  these  frugal  and  industrious  people  looked  first  to  the  preservation  of 
their  crops  and  the  comfort  of  their  cattle,  and  devoted  no  more  attention  to  their  own 
dccommodation,  than  could  be  spared  after  these  primary  objects  had  been  accomplished. 
Not  that  their  dwellings  are  bad;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  substantial,  durable,  and  of  suffi- 
cient size.  But  they  alwnys  look  diminutive  in  comparison  with  the  barns,  and  the  fact  is 
alwoys  obvious,  that  attention  has  been  given  to  the  useful  and  the  productive  far  above  tha 
beautiful  or  the  ornamental." 
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Philadelphia. 


The  city  of  Philadelphia  {Jig.  1187.),  the  principal  city  of  the  SUte  and  the  aecond  of 
America,  and  one  of  the  moat  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built  in  the  world,  stand* 
-jUj,  '  ^       on  a  flat  alluvial  peninsula  be- 

*tHW'*i:    axSiOBt     ,asaikMi«.,_  »■     tween  the  Delaware  and  the 

Schuylkill,  about  5  miles  above 
their  junction,  and  100  milea 
from  the  eea  by  the  course  of  the 
former.  Second  only  to  New 
York  in  population,  and  inferior 
only  to  that  city  and  Boston  in 
the  extent  of  its  commerce,  it 
yields  to  none  in  the  Union  in 
the  wealth,  industry,  and  intel* 
ligence  of  its  citizens.  Phila* 
delphia  has  the  advantage  of  a 
double  port,  connected  with  very 
remote  sections;  that  on  the 
Schuylkill  is  accessible  to  ves* 
sels  of  300  tons,  and  is  the  great 
depdt  for  the  coal  of  the  inte- 
rior ;  the  other  on  the  Delaware  admits  the  largest  merchant  vessels  to  the  doors  of  the 
warehouses,  and  is  spacious  and  secure.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the  city  into  numerous  squares,  some  of  which  have  been 
reserved  for  public  walks,  and  are  ornamented  with  fine  shade  and  flowering  trees ;  the 
main  streets,  running  east  and  west  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  are  10  in  number, 
nnd  are  intersected  by  25,  which  run  fl-om  north  to  south ;  they  are  from  60  to  112  feet  wide, 
))aved  with  round  stones  which  are  kept  very  clean  by  frequent  sweeping  and  washing,  and 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  wide  footways  neatly  paved  with  brick,  and  sometimes  shaded  by 
long  rows  of  trees,  which  give  an  air  of  rural  beauty  to  some  of  the  busiest  quarters  of  the 
city.  Numerous  smaller  streets  and  alleys,  amounting  in  all  to  above  600,  divide  the  dif- 
ferent squares.  The  dwelling-houses  are  neat  and  commodious,  and  the  public  buildings, 
generally  constructed  of  white  marble,  are  the  most  elegant  in  the  country.  Two  bridges 
cross  the  Schuylkill,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  arch  of  324  feet  span,  the  longest  in 
the  world. 

Numerous  steam-boats  aflbrd  constant  and  easy  communication  with  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  and,  with  the  rail-roads  into  U.^e  interior,  render  Philadelphia  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  north  and  south,  and  the  east  and  west.  Several  corporate  governments  have 
been  established  for  municipal  purposes,  so  that  Philadelphia  includes  the  City  Proper,  with 
Southwark,  Moyamensing,  and  Passyunk  on  the  south,  and  Kensington,  Northern  Liberties, 
Spring  Garden  and  Penn  Township,  on  the  north ;  having  a  population  in  1790  of  42,520, 
in  1810  of  96,664,  and  in  1830  of  167,811.  The  manu&ctures  of  Philadelphia  are  various 
and  extensive;  her  foreign  commerce  is  considerable,  the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports,  in 
1835,  having  been  429,  and  the  value  of  her  imports  being  between  10,(W0,000  and 
12,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  her  inland  commerce  is  also  v6ry  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afibrded  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rail-roads  that  centre 
here,  aflbrding  an  easy  communication  with  all  sections  of  the  State  and  with  the  great 
western  valley.  There  are  about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  and  3600  hogsheads  of  tah&cco 
inspected,  and  upwards  of  800,000  bushels  of  grain  measured  here  annually.  The  shipping 
belonging  to  the  port  in  1833  was  79,550  tons.  There  are  in  the  city  16  ixinks  with  a  capi- 
tal of  51,900,000  dollars. 

Philadelphia  in  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  benevolent  institutions;  among 
those  are  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  which  is  connected  an  Insane  Asylum ;  the  dis- 
pensary, by  which  upwards  of  5000  indigent  sick  are  relieved ;  Wills'  Hospital  for  the  Lame 
and  Blind ;  the  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  for  the  Blind,  the  Alms  House,  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  Orphan  Asylums,  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  &c.  The  Society  for  alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  Public  Prisons  has  not  only  distinguished  itself  by  its  successful 
efforts  in  reforming  the  penal  code  of  the  State,  but  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  pri- 
sons; the  discipline  adopted  by  the  influence  of  this  society  consists  in  solitary  confinement 
with  labour,  and  the  Penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  are  conducted  on  this  plan.  The  learned 
institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  equally  distinguished ;  they  are  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  with  a  library  of  9000  volumes ;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  with  a  good 
cabinet  and  a  valuable  library  of  6500  volumes ;  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Franklin  Institute,  all  of  which  have  published  some  valuable  volumes.  The  Medical 
Schools  are  also  much  frequented  hnd  highly  celebrated.  The  City  Library,  including  the 
Lojianian  collection,  consists  of  42,000  volumes.  There  is  alfo  an  Academy  of  the  Fine 
ArU  here.    Free  schools  are  supported  at  the  public  charge,  and  educate  about  9500  scholars 
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annually,  at  an  expense  of  56,000  dollars.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  United 
States  Bank  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  Ionic  order, 
both  elegant  specimens  of  classical  architecture;  the  Mint,  a  handsome  building  with  Ionic 
porticoes,  62  feet  long,  on  each  front;  the  Exchange,  95  feet  by  114,  with  a  recessed  (M)rtico 
3f  four  Corinthian  columns  on  one  front,  and  a  semicircular  portico  of  eight  columns  on  the 
other,  containing  a  spacious  Hall,  News  Room,  the  Post  Office,  &.c. ;  the  Girard  Bunk,  with 
a  Roman  Corinthian  portico;  Girard  College  a  splendid  structure.  111  feet  by  169,  with  a 
colonnade  of  Grecian  Corinthian  columns  entirely  surrounding  it;  all  these  buildings  are  uf 
white  marble.  The  United  States  Marine  Asylum,  capable  of  accommodating  ^K)  men, 
with  a  front  of  385  feet,  embellished  by  eight  Ionic  columns;  the  Alms  House,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  consisting  of  tour  distinct  buildings  with  nearly  4000  rooms ;  the  State 
House,  interesting  from  its  having  been  the  place  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  and  promulgated ;  the  United  Stales  Arsenal,  &c.,  also  deserve  mention.  There 
are  hero  100  churches  and  places  of  public  worship,  including  2  synagogues.  The  State 
Penitentiary  and  the  County  Prison  are  not  less  remarkable  for  tlieir  architecture,  than  for 
tneir  discipline.  The  former  consists  of  a  massive  wall  of  granite  30  feet  high,  enclosing 
an  area  640  feet  square ;  there  is  a  tower  at  each  angle  of  the  wall,  and  in  the  centre  build- 
ing of  the  principal  front  are  two  square  towers  50  feet  in  height,  and  an  octangular  tower 
80  feet  high ;  the  style  of  architecture  is  the  Norman  Military,  and  the  whole  effect  is  very 
imposing;  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  space  is  an  observatory,  fi-om  which  radiate  in  all 
directions  corridors,  on  each  side  of  which  the  cells  are  placed.  The  County  Prison  of 
Ctuincy  granite  has  a  front  of  310  feet  by  525  in  depth,  consisting  of  a  centre  building  50 
feet  wide,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  tower  80  feet  high,  and  flanked  by  wings,  terminated 
by  massive  octagonal  towers ;  the  facade  is  in  the  castellated  Gothic  style.  The  cells,  108 
in  number,  are  comprised  in  two  blocks,  each  containing  two  ranges  opening  into  a  central 
corridor,  and  are  furnished  with  hydrants,  flues  for  ventilation  and  warming,  and  water- 
closets.  Separate  buildings  contain  the  kitchen,  laundry,  baths,  work-shops,  &c.  Adjoining 
is  the  debtors'  prison,  90  feet  front  by  120  deep,  built  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  red  freestone. 
There  is  a  Navy-Yard  here,  but  ships  of  war  of  the  largest  class  cannot  ascend  to  the  city 
with  their  armament 

The  inhabitants  are  liberally  supplied  with  water  by  the  Fairmount  works  (Jig.  1128.), 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  432,500  dollars ;  the  river  is  here  dammed  back,  and  is  tiiua 

made  to  carry  eight  wheels  of  15  feet  in  length 
and  16  in  diameter,  which  work  as  many 
double  forcing-pumps ;  the  water  is  driven  up 
into  the  reservoirs  on  Mount  Fairmount,  which 
are  5C  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  city, 
and  which  contain  22  million  gallons;  93 
miles  of  pipe  convey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  daily  consumption  in  summer  is  about 
4,000,000  gallons,  by  18,704  tenapts,  or  187 
gallons  on  an  average  to  each ;  annual  rents 
92,116  dollars;  annual  charge  14,000. 
Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682 ;  in  1774,  the  first  Congress  of  dele- 
gates from  the  United  Colonies  was  held  here  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  in  1776  the  memo- 
rable Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  in  the  State  House.  The  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  September  1777,  and  was  occupied  by  them  until  June  1778 ;  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  ratified  here  in  the  same  year,  and  here,  in  1787,  was  framed 
the  present  constitution  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  United  States.  Philadelphia 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  under  the  new  constitution  until  the  year  1800. 

The  section  of  country  lying  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  sontheist 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  highly  productive,  and  contains  several  flourishing  towns.  The  borou^'h 
of  Frankford,  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  scat  of  numerous  manufiicturing  establishments  includ- 
ing several  cotton-mills,  calico  print-works  and  bleacheries,  woollen-mills,  iron-worki^,  &c. 
Here  are  also  an  Arsenal  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Lunatic  Asylum  belonging  to  the  Friends. 
At  Bristol,  a  neat  town,  prettily  situated  on  tlie  Delaware,  is  a  Manual  I^abour  Collegiate 
Institution.  Germantown,  a  flourishing  and  pleasant  town,  with  4311  inhabitants,  containing 
a  bank,  some  manufactures,  &c.,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mennonists  in  America,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  extending  a  distance  of  two  miles.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  British  and  American  forces  on  the  4th  of  October,  1777.  Manyunk,  on 
the  Schuylkill,  has  the  command  of  extensive  water-power,  which  has  been  applied  to  manu- 
facturing purposes.  There  are  here  about  20  mills,  and  the  population  exceeds  1000.  Read- 
ing Ib  a  prosperous  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
Union  Canal.  Its  favourable  situation  as  the  dep6t  of  a  highly  cultivated  district,  has  been 
improved  by  its  industrious  inhabitants,  and  Reading  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade  and  the 
■eat  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry ;  it  is  particularly  noted  for  the  manufacture  ot 
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liatB.  The  town  ia  regularly  built,  and  was  originally  settled  by  Germans ;  several  news< 
papers  are  still  printed  here  in  that  language,  though  English  is  generally  understood. 
Populetion,  5856. 

The  region  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Sustiuehanna  is  still  more  favourably  distin< 
guished  for  its  fertility,  populousness,  and  wealth,  and  it  contains  extensive  flour-mills,  with 
numerous  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  saw,  and  oil  niills,  iron-works,  &c.  West  Chester  is  a  neat 
and  flourishing  town,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  firandywine,  which  aflbrds  numerous  mill- 
seats.  Here  are  an  Academy,  a  Female  Seminary,  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,  &.c.  A 
branch  rail-road  of  nine  miles  in  lengtli,  extends  from  the  town  to  the  Columbia  rail-road. 
The  population  is  about  1500.  The  buttle  of  the  Brandywine  was  fought  near  this  place  in 
1777,  and  to  the  north  is  Valley  Forge,  in  wiiich  were  the  winter  quarters  of  the  American 
army  in  1778.  The  city  of  Lancaster,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated Conestoga  valley,  is  one  of  ihe  handsomest  towns  in  the  State ;  the  streets  are  regular, 
and  among  the  public  buildings  are  12  churches,  an  academy,  &c.  The  trade  of  the  town  ia 
extunsive,  ami  the  manufactures  various  and  considerable :  it  is  noted  for  the  superior  quality 
of  its  ritlos,  for  its  coaches  and  rail-road  cars,  stockings,  saddlery,  &c.  Among  the  numerous 
jouinalu  printed  here  there  are  several  in  the  German  language.  The  population  amounts 
to  7704.  Lancaster  is  connected  with  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  by  rail-roads,  and  with 
the  Susquehanna  below  Columbia  by  a  canal.  Ephrata,  in  the  vicinity,  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  a  German  sect  who  established  themselves 
here  in  1728,  and  held  their  property  in  common ;  they  erected  a  large  building  called  the 
kloster,  or  monastery,  containing  a  number  of  small  cells,  and  generally  practised  celibacy, 
though  marriage  was  rather  discountenanced  than  forbidden.  The  society,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  labour  of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  was  for  some  time  in  flourishing  circum- 
stances, and  had,  beside  several  chapels  and  brothers*  and  sisters'  houses,  numerous  mills  and 
work-shops ;  itheir  school  was  also  highly  esteemed,  and  several  religious  works  were  issued 
from  their  press.  Most  of  them  are  now  married,  and  although  the  property  of  thv?  society 
is  still  held  in  common,  the  members  apply  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  to  their  own  use. 
The  principal  settlement  of  this  sect  is  now  at  Snowhill  in  Franklin  county.  In  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  is  York,  with  4216  inhabitants.  An  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  State  for  continuing  the  Wrightsville  and  Gettysburg  rail-road, 
which  passes  through  York,  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  near  Williamsport,  thus  con- 
necting this  town  with  Philadelphia  on  the  one  side  and  Baltimore  on  the  other.  Gettys- 
burg contains  Pennsylvania  College  and  a  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

Crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  we  enter  a  fine  valley,  extending  from  the  southern  border  of  the 
State,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to  the  Delaware,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kitta- 
tinny  range,  possessing  a  highly  fertile  soil  under  high  cultivation,  with  considerable  mineral 
wealth,  and  enjcying  the  advantage  of  numerous  outlets  by  the  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill, 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac.  This  district  contains  a  dense,  industrious,  and  wealthy 
agricultural  population ;  there  is  a  great  number  of  flour-mills  and  iron-works  in  the  valley. 
Easton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  termination  of  the  Morris 
canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  the  State.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  corn- 
trade  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  valley,  and  of  its  continuation  in  New  Jersey,  and  one 
of  the  best  flour  markets  in  the  country.  The  Lehigh  and  its  tributary  streams  supply  an 
abundance  of  water-power,  and  there  are  in  the  borough  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
18  flour-mills,  4  oil-mills,  saw-mills,  &c.  The  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  and  Uie  borough 
contains  Ave  churches,  a  manual  labour  collegiate  institution,  a  library  with  a  mineraWical 
cabinet,  &c.  The  population  in  1830  was  3700,  but  at  present  is  about  5000.  Bethlehem, 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  stands  on  the  Lehigh  above 
Easton,  and  occupies  a  fine  situation  rising  from  the  river ;  the  borough  is  neatly  built  upon 
three  streets,  and  contains  a  Gothic  church  and  a  celebrated  female  seminary.  Population, 
2430.  Nazareth,  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  is  also  a  Moravian  village.  Allentown,  further 
up  the  river,  with  2200  inhabitants,  delightfully  situated  on  an  elevated  and  commanding 
site,  is  a  well-built,  busy,  and  thriving  town.  Lebanon,  a  flourishing  town,  whose  popula- 
tion increased  from  1437  in  1820,  to  3555  in  1830,  is  the  depdt  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
which  also  contains  a  great  number  of  iron-works.  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  a  plain  which  gradually  swells  above  the 
town  to  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  State- 
ho\ii>&  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  from  the  summit  of  which  th^e  is  a  fine  prospect, 
embracing  rich  valleys,  bold  hills,  and  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  plan  of 
the  town  is  regular ;  the  population,  4311.  Beyond  the  Susquehanna  are  the  thriving  towns 
of  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg,  the  former  containing  3707,  and  the  latter  2783  inhabitants. 
Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  DiCKinsori  »jOiiege. 

The  region  north  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware, presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  one  just  reviewed,  in  its  external  aspect  and  in  the 
character  of  its  products.  Although  it  contains  some  highly  fertile  valleys,  the  surface  is 
generally  rugged,  and  many  0(  the  hills  are  rocky  and  sterile.    The  eastern  part  is  at  present 
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chiefly  valusble  for  the  lumber  affi>rded  by  its  dense  forests,  but  the  central  portion  is  the 
regfion  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines,  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account.  Since 
this  coal  has  been  applied  to  useful  purposes,  this  tract,  before  almost  unoccupied,  has  recoived 
a  large  accession  of  inhabitants,  and  is  now  the  scene  of  profitable  industry.  Iron  has  also 
recently  been  found  here.  Pottsville  on  the  Schuylkill,  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh,  and 
Wilkesbarre  on  the  Susquehanna,  are  the  principal  towns.  Pottsville  is  situated  in  a  wild 
district,  and  the  site  is  uneven,  but  it  contains  many  handsome  dwellings,  and  its  population, 
which  in  1625  did  not  exceed  300,  amounted,  in  18i35,  to  8330.  Mauch  Chunk,  first  settled 
in  1821,  is  also  built  on  very  broken  ground,  but  in  a!ddition  to  the  coal  trade  it  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  an  extensive  water-power  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  its 
population  at  present  exceeds  2000.  Wilkesbarre  stands  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Wyo- 
ming, whose  rural  beauty  and  peaceful  shades,  once  stained  with  blood  and  desolated  with 
fire,  have  been  consecrated  by  the  deathless  muse ;  the  geographer,  however,  must  record 
that  it  is  one  of  the  great  coal  deposits  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  population  of  Wilkes- 
barre is  2233.  Honesdale,  at  the  head  of  the  Lackawaxen,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  Sun- 
bury,  although  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  lies  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  coal 
region,  and  occupies  a  part  of  a  fertile  plain  extending  along  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river. 

VVestward  of  the  portion  of  the  State  already  described,  and  reaching  tc  the  Alleghany 
Mountain,  lies  a  strip  of  mountainous  country  about  50  miles  in  width,  which  extends  quite 
across  the  breadth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  mountain  ranges  broken 
through  by  the  Juniata  and  the  West  Branch,  and  is  in  general  extremely  rugged  and  unsuited 
to  cultivation ;  but  it  includes  many  fine  valleys  of  great  fertility,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  tract  between  the  North  and  West  Branch  is  occupied  by  fine  farms,  yielding  in  pro- 
ductiveness to  none  in  the  State.  The  remainder  of  the  mountain  region  south  of  the  West 
Branch,  is  stored  with  valuable  ores  of  iron,  yielding  a  metal  of  the  best  quality ;  the  Bald 
Eagle  Creek  and  Juniata  iron  are  highly  esteemed;  the  annual  produce  in  18B2  was  about 
20,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  7000  tons  of  bloom.  There  are  no  large  towns  in  this  section, 
but  Williamsport  and  Lewisburg  on  the  West  Branch,  Bellefonte  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  and 
Lewiston  and  Huntingdon  on  the  Juniata,  are  growing  towns,  and  Holidaysburg  derives 
importance  finm  its  situation  at  the  termination  of  the  canal  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  Bedford  chalybeate  springs,  further  south,  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer,  on 
account  of  their  elevated  and  cool  situation.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  section  the  coal 
and  salt  formation  seems  to  have  intruded  itself  into  the  region  east  of  the  Alleghany,  as 
those  minerals  are  found  on  the  head-waters  of  the  scuthern  branch  of  the  Juniata,  and  on 
Wills'  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac. 

West  of  the  Alleghany,  the  surface  of  the  country,  although  generally  undulating  and 
varied,  is  rarely  rugged,  or  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  descent  from  the  Alleghany  Mountain 
is  gradual,  and  the  whole  region  is  elevated  from  800  to  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
To  the  iron  of  the  central  mountainous  region,  it  adds  inexhaustible  stores  of  bituminous  coal 
and  salt,  and  agricultural  advantages  equal  to  any  part  of  the  State.  The  white-pine  forests 
of  its  northwestern  section  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  valuable  lumber,  30,000,000  feet  of 
which  are  annually  transported  down  the  Alleghany.  The  coal  is  delivered  at  the  mines  at 
from  one  cent  to  two  cents  a  bushel,  and  beside  furnishing  a  cheap  fuel  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  it  is  transported  to  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  the  intermediate  places,  where  it 
IS  sold  at  from  5  to  10  dollars  a  ton ;  it  is  spread  over  an  area  of  21,000  square  miles.  Wool 
and  live  stock,  and  wheat  are  also  staples  of  this  region,  audits  manufactures  are  extensive. 
Pittsburg,  the  principal  city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  largest  inland  city  in  the 
country,  is  built  partly  upon  a  low,  alluvial  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Alleghany,  and  partly  upon  the  opposite  banks  of  those  two  rivers.  The  city  proper  includes 
only  the  tract  between  the  rivers,  but  as  the  little  towns  of  Birmingham,  AUeghenytown, 
&c.  really  form  a  part  of  Pittsburg,  they  must  properly  be  included  in  its  description.  Per- 
haps its  site  is  unrivalled  in  the  world ;  commanding  a  navigation  of  about  50,000  miles, 
which  gives  it  access  to  the  most  fertile  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  surrounded  by 
inexhaustible  beds  of  the  most  useful  minerals ;  connected  by  artificial  works  which  top  the 
great  natural  barrier  on  the  east,  with  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  border  on  one 
side,  and  by  others  not  less  extensive,  with  those  great  inland  seas  that  already  bear  on  their 
bosoms  the  trade  of  industrious  millions,  Pittsburg  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  centres  of  population,  industry,  and  wealth  in  the  United  States.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  place  in  1800  was  about  1600;  in  1820,  10,000;  in  1830,  18,000,  of  which  the 
city  proper  comprised  12,568,  and  in  183.5  it  was  estimated  to  exceed  35,000.  In  1833  there 
were  here  90  steam-engines,  and  in  1835  the  number  was  stated  to  be  120 ;  16  large  fbun- 
deries  and  engine  factories,  with  numerous  small  works ;  9  rolling-mills,  6  cotton  establish- 

smaller  breweries,  6  saw  and  4  grist-mills,  and  10  glass-works,  with  brass  founderies,  steel 
manufactories,  tanneries,  salt-works,  paper-mills,  manufactories  of  cutlery  and  agricultural 
implements,  &c  are  among  the  300  manufacturing  establishments  of  Pittsburg.  Of  its  trade 
we  can  give  no  satisfactory  details.    The  city  is  regularly  built,  but  the  clouds  of  smoke  in 
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which  it  is  constantly  enveloped,  give  it  nther  a  dingy  appearance;  in  the  rear  of  the  plain 
un  which  it  stands,  rise  on  all  sides  gently  sloping  hills,  affording  numerous  agreeable  sites 
commanding  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  Among  the  public  establishments 
here  are  the  Alleghany  Arsenal  belonging  to  the  United  States,  consuting  of  an  enclosed 
plot  of  31  acres,  containing  a  magazine  of  arms,  a  powder  magazine,  an  armoury  with  the 
necessary  work-shops,  officers'  quarters,  barracks,  &c. ;  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  the 
State,  the  Western  University,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  50 
churches  and  places  of  worship,  55  Sunday-schools,  60  common  and  12  select  schools,  &c, 
A  steam-engine  supplies  the  city  with  1,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  site  of  Pitts- 
burg was  first  occupied  as  the  French  Fort  Duquesne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
British  and  Colonial  troops  under  General  Braddock  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  in  1755. 
Fort  Pitt  was  afterwards  built  here  by  the  English.  In  the  district  to  the  south  of  Pittsburg, 
Washington,  Brownsvillo,  and  Union  are  thriving  towns.  Canonsburg  is  the  seat  of  Jeffer- 
son College. 

Below  Pittsburg,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  the  village  of  Economy  founded  by  the 
sect  of  Harmonists,  under  the  celebrated  Rapp ;  they  were  about  900  in  number  in  1832, 
when  a  number  of  t^  em  seceded  and  joined  Count  Leon,  who  claimed  to  be  a  messenger  sent 
from  Heaven  to  establish  a  Zion  in  the  west  The  Harmonists  hold  their  property  in  com- 
mon, and  are  not  permitted  to  man  y  ■■  they  have  a  number  of  mills,  and  are  distmguished 
for  their  induiitry  and  sobriety.  The  it^llowers  of  Count  Leon  settled  at  Philippsburg,  oppo- 
site Beaver,  but  the  society  soon  fell  to  pieces.  Beaver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  thriving  town,  which  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  great  water-power  afforded 
by  the  falls  of  that  stream.  Numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments  have  recently 
been  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  village,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  about  5000.  The  completion  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  canals,  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  of  this  place.  Butler  and 
Franklin  to  the  north,  Blossburg  on  the  Tioga,  and  Farrandsville  on  the  West  Branch,  are 
growing  towns ;  Meadville  is  the  seat  of  a  college.  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is 
important  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  protected  by  several  piers;  it  was  formerly 
called  the  Presqu'isle,  or  Peninsula,  on  account  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
the  lake  in  front  of  the  town ;  the  neck,  however,  has  lately  been  washed  away,  converting 
the  peninsula  into  an  island,  and  affording  a  double  channel  into  the  harbour,  which  is  acces 
Bible  to  the  largest  lake  vessels. 

4.  Delaware  State, 

Delaware  has  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east,  Maryland  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  Peimsylvania  on  the  north.  Extending  from  38°  27'  to  39"  50'  N. 
lat,  it  is  92  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  10  to  36  miles  in  breadth,  wiUi  an 
area  of  2120  square  miles.  It  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  point  of  population  is  even  inferior  to  that  State.  The  surface  forms 
an  almost  perfect  level,  which  in  the  southern  part  is  marshy,  and  in  the  north  is  slightly 
undulating ;  it  has  a  general  slope  toward  the  Delaware  and  the  ocean,  but  in  the  southwest 
sends  off  the  Nanticoke  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  principal  river  is  the  Brandywine, 
which  is  a  fine  mill-stream.  At  Wilmington,  it  receives  Christiana  creek  from  the  west, 
and  their  united  waters  form  the  harbour  of  Wilmington.  Along  the  Delaware,  about  ten 
miles  in  width,  is  a  strip  of  rich  clayey  soil,  which  produces  large  timber  and  is  well  adapted 
to  tillage ;  in  general  the  soil  is  thin  and  sandy.  Bog-iron  ore  is  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  where  there  are  two  forges  and  a  furnace.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Dela- 
ware is  inconsiderable,  but  an  active  coasting-trade  is  carried  on.  There  were  in  the  State, 
in  1833, 15  cotton-mills  with  25,000  spindles,  producing  annually  1,350,000  lbs.  of  yarn ;  6 
machine-shops,  2  founderies,  and  one  rolling-mill ;  2  woollen  manufactories ;  30  tanneries ; 
3  paper-mills ;  2  powder-mills  producing  about  1,100,000  lbs. ;  20  quercitron  mills ;  72  tlcur- 
mills,  22  of  which  are  merchantrmills,  and  produce  annually  96,000  barrels  of  flour  and 
SbfiOO  of  Indian-corn  meal ;  40  saw-mills,  &c.  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  is  a 
highly  important  work,  from  its  connecting  those  two  great  estuaries  by  a  channel  navigable 
by  sea-vessels ;  it  is  10  feet  deep,  66  feet  wide,  and  nearly  14  miles  in  length ;  it  has  two 
tide  and  two  lift-locks,  and  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  2,200,000  dollars.  Here  is  also 
a  rail-road  extending  across  the  State  from  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware,  to  Frcnchtown  on 
Elk  river,  16J  miles  long ;  and  the  Wilminjjton  nnd  Susquehanna  rail-road  now  in  progress 
forms  a  link  in  the  route  which  is  to  unite  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  first  settled  by  Swedes  and  Finns,  in  1627,  and  was  called 
New  Swedeland.  The  Dutch,  however,  aflerward  annexed  it  to  their  colony  of  NevV 
Netherlands,  and  with  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1664.  In  1682  the 
Duke  of  York  granted  it  to  Penn,  and  it  continued  to  form  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  till  1776, 
though  from  1701  wiUi  a  distinct  legislative  assembly.    It  was  generally  styled,  till  the 
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period  oftho  revolution,  the  Three  Lower  Counties  upon  Delaware.  A  new  conRtitulinn  of 
government  was  adopted  in  1H81.  The  loffiRlative  power  ia  vested  in  a  General  ARMoinhiy, 
conaiatinjif  of  a  Senate  and  lloiiso  of  lluprosuiitativos.  The  former  are  chosen  fur  Ibiir 
yeam,  three  from  each  county ;  the  latter  for  two  years,  seven  tVom  each  county ;  one  session 
IS  held  every  two  years.  The  Governor  is  elocted  by  tlio  people  for  the  term  of  four  ynars, 
and  is  ever  alter  ineli^^ible.  The  right  of  suttra{;e  belonfra  to  every  white  mule  citixiMi  uf 
tlio  age  of  22,  who  has  resided  one  year  within  the  State,  and  paid  a  county-tax;  and  every 
white  male  citizen  under  the  age  of  22  years  and  of  the  age  of  21,  is  entitled  tu  vote, 
tliough  nut  having  paid  a  tax.  The  Judges  ure  aiipoinleil  by  the  Governor,  and  hold  utlico 
during  good  behaviour.  Tho  State  is  divided  into  school  <listrict8,  which  are  authorimHl  to 
lay  a  tux  tor  tho  support  of  free-schools,  and  the  income  of  the  school-fund  of  1H(),(I(M>  dul- 
lars  is  divided  among  those  districts  thut  raise  a  sum  et^ual  to  their  proportion  of  the  pro- 
cetHls  of  tho  fund  ;  the  number  of  school  districts  is  133.  There  are  several  academics  in 
tlic  Stnte,  and  a  college  at  Newark.  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  form  the  muss  of 
the  population ;  there  are  also  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Friends. 
Delaware  is  divided  into  three  Counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  Hundreda. 

Counties.  PupulHtion  County  Towni. 

'  NewcosU 29.730 \^Z:^ 

Kent  1!),913 Dover. 

Sussex 27,115 Georgetown. 

Population  at  Different  Perioda. 

'■                                               TiitHl.  Blavei. 

1790 50,096 8,887 

1800 04,273 0,153 

1810 72,074 4,177 

1820 72,749 4,509 

1830 76,748 3,292. 

The  city  of  Wilmington,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Brondywine  and 
Christiana,  is  a  well-built,  growing  town,  and  the  most  important  in  the  State.  It  contains 
an  arsenal,  hospital,  13  churches,  &c.,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  water-works  on  the 
Brandywinc.  Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  it  sends  several  ships  to  the  whale-fishery.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  about  100  mills  and  manufactories,  producing  flour,  paper, 
iron-ware,  powder,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  the  Brandy  wine  flour-mills  are  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  The  population,  which  in  18:30  was  6628,  is  now 
about  10,000.  Newcastle,  below  Wilmington,  is  a  little  village  at  the  termination  of  the 
rail-road.  Dover,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  the  State-house,  and  about  1500  inhab- 
itants. Lewistown  is  a  village  near  Cape  Ilcniopen,  in  front  of  which  has  been  erected  the 
Delaware  Breakwater.  The  work  consists  of  two  piers,  an  ice-breaker  1500  feet  in  length, 
and  a  breakwater  3600  feet  long,  not  yet  fully  completed  ;  estimated  cost  2,216,950  dollars. 

5.  State  of  Maryland. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  outlines,  except  on  the  north,  where 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  constitutes  its  frontier,  which  is  coincident  with  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  south,  the  Potomac,  with  a  winding  channel  and  a  circuitous  general  course, 
ascending  with  many  deviations  from  39°  15'  to  39°  40'  N.  lat.,  where  it  onproaches  to 
within  three  miles  of  the  northern  border,  and  then  again  descending  by  an  equally  devious 
route  to  the  lat  of  38°,  is  its  limitary  stream.  The  main  body  of  the  eastern  section  is 
bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  separating  it  from  the  Delaware  State  ;  but  a  narrow  strip, 
projecting  eastward  to  the  sea,  intrudes  itself  between  that  State  and  a  part  of  Virginia. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  running  quite  through  the  State  from  north  to  south,  adds  to  the  irregu 
larity  of  its  conformation.  The  whole  area  of  Maryland  is  rather  more  than  13,600  square 
miles,  but  its  land  area  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  amount.  The  section  of  the  State 
lying  east  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  locally  called  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  whole  tract, 
which  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Ocean  and  its  two  o^reat  inland  arms,  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays,  hos  been  appropriately  named  by  Darby  the  Chesapeake  peninsula.  In- 
cluding nearly  the  whole  of  the  Delaware  State,  with  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
Virguiia,  tliis  peninsula  is  180  miles  in  length,  from  Elkton  to  Cape  Charles,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  5000  square  miles ;  the  neck  between  the  enclosing  bays  is  only  about  15  miles 
wide,  but  as  it  stretches  south,  it  expands  "radualN  to  the  width  of  70  miles  in  its  central 
part,  whence  it  again  contracts  until  it  terminates  in  a  long,  narrow  tongue  about  50  milca 
in  length  by  10  broad.  Chesapeake  Peninsula  contains  no  considerable  elevation ;  it  con- 
fOfits  of  au  exioii&'ive  level  but  little  raised  above  the  sea,  and  chiefly  composed  of  beds  of  sand 
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and  cIbv.  The  weitern  coait  ia  deeply  indented  by  numerous  Rpacioui  g^iilfl),  lueh  at  Poco- 
mcke,  Nanticoke,  Choplank,  Cheeter,  and  Elk  liiver  bayi),  receiving;  conaiderabiu  rivers,  and 
attbrdin^  ((roat  tkcilitiea  tor  navi|^lion.  The  features  of  the  eastern  coast  preuent  a  strikinK 
controHt.  "  Between  the  ocean  and  the  cultivable  portion  of  the  covintry,  there  is  a  pro- 
luiiKCfi  windy  beach  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  upwards 
in  breiidth,  and  extending  the  whole  length  c' ''  coast  without  a  single  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
from  Indian  Hiver  in  Delaware,  to  the  soutnern  extrnmity  of  Chincoteague  Island  in  Viiw 
ginia.  Uetwocn  this  beach  and  the  main  land  lies  Hinepuxent  Buy,  from  one  to  4  or  f)  milits 
wide,  and  nearly  SM)  in  length.  It  is  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  navigable  only  to  a  sliort 
ditttanct!  above  Houlh  Point,  at  the  lower  end  of  Hinepuxent  neck.'"  Home  inlets  which 
fornicfly  existed  in  tliis  beach  and  admitted  the  sea,  are  now  closed,  and  the  waters  of  the 
bay  have  become  comparatively  fresh.  The  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  consists  of  anothei 
peninsula,  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  below  the  line  of  the  river 
tails,  which  extends  fh>m  above  Port  Deposit  to  above  Georgetown.  It  closely  resembles  the 
tract  already  described  in  its  general  features.  West  of  this  region,  a  welt-detined  moun* 
tain-range  of  no  great  elevation  stretches  across  the  State;  and  further  west  we  reach  in 
succcseion  the  Southeast  Mountain,  terminating  at  Sugar  Iioaf  Mountain  on  the  Potomac ; 
Cotoctin  Mountain,  reaching  the  same  river  at  the  Point  of  Rocks ;  the  Blue  Ridge,  crossing 
it  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  the  Kittatinny,  crossing  it  at  Hancock ;  Rugged  Mountain,  Will^ 
Mountain,  and  other  detached  chains,  and  the  great  Alleghany  ridge  traversing  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

The  great  expanse  of  Chesapeake  Bay  lies  principally  in  Maryland ;  its  entrance,  between 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  in  Virginia,  is  about  15  miles  in  width,  and  lies  from  east  to 
west ;  but,  on  penetrating  the  land,  it  suddenly  changes  its  direction,  and  stretches  from 
south  to  north  over  a  distance  of  IHU  miles,  with  a  width  in  the  southern  part  of  from  20  to 
30  miles,  and  in  the  northern  of  about  ten,  throwing  otf  on  both  sides  numerous  wide  arms, 
which  form  deep  indentations  in  ita  eastern  and  western  coajta ;  it  is  throughout  deep  and 
navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  it  receives  a  great  many  deep  and  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
the  principal  are  flrom  Virginia ;  iU  area  is  about  3500  square  mileci.  The  Susquehanna  has 
the  lower  part  of  ita  course  in  Maryland ;  the  tide  reaches  Port  Deposit,  five  miles  from  ita 
mouth,  above  which  there  ire  falls.  The  Patapsco  is  a  tine  mill-stream,  which  falls  into  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  below  Baltimore.  The  Patuxcnt,  the  principal  river  of  the  Western 
Shore,  is  a  wide  stream  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  the  Potomac,  and  navigable  to  Notting- 
ham, about  50  miles,  (or  large  vessels.  The  Elk,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Poco- 
moke,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  are  navigable  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  Monocacy,  Antietain, 
and  Conecocheague,  are  the  principal  tribvtariea  of  the  Potomac  in  Maryland. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Maryland  contains  an  abundance  of  the  valuable  materials  of 
industry.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  in  two  principal  fields ; 
the  Cumberland  field,  extending  from  Will's  Creek  to  the  head  branch  of  the  Potomac,  is 
ftom  five  to  seven  miles  wide  by  about  60  in  lensth,  covering  an  area  of  400  square  miles ; 
the  coal  is  in  beds  of  from  3  to  15  feet  thick,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  burning  nasily 
with  a  bright  and  durable  flame,  caking,  and  leaving  little  residue.  The  Youghiogeny  field 
lies  west  of  the  great  Back  Bone  or  Alleghany  Ridge,  and  has  beds  of  20  feet  in  thickness. 
Iron  ore  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  State ;  the  bog  ote  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  where  it  is  extensively  worked ;  brown  and  hone  ores,  which  work  easily 
and  yield  an  average  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  are  found  in  the  low  tract  on  the 
Western  Shore.  In  the  region  west  of  the  low  country  the  titaniferous  iron  ore  is  found  on 
Deer  Creek,  and  the  Monocacy  valley  contains  the  specular  ore;  beyond  the  Cotoctin  th? 
pipe  or  limestone  ore,  yielding  metal  of  excellent  quality,  occurs,  and  in  the  Youghiogeny 
district  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  excellent  ore.  Sulphuret  of  copper  is  found  in  the 
Monocacy  valley,  but,  although  very  easy  of  reduction,  it  is  used  only  in  making  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  blue  vitriol  of  commerce.  Red  and  yellow  ochre  and  chrome  ores,  alum-earth 
and  copperas  ores,  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ;  porcelain-earth  occurs  in  the 
northeastern  corner,  and  there  are  extensive  clay  deposits,  which  furnish  a  valuable  material 
for  the  manufactory  of  stone-ware,  common  pottery,  glazed-ware,  and  fire-bricks.  Epaom. 
salt,  shell  marl,  lime,  manganese,  and  valuable  marbles,  also  occur. 

Indian-corn  and  wheat  are  the  agricultural  staples  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  but  the  latter  i» 
under  the  present  system  of  cultivation  so  precarious  a  resource,  that  the  former  may  be  said 
to  be  the  principal  produce.  The  same  articles,  with  tobacco,  are  the  staples  of  the  westerr 
section,  and  on  the  newly-cleared  lands  of  the  mountainous  district,  where  the  cultivation, 
of  tobacco  has  lately  been  commenced,  the  bright-leaf  staple  is  produced.  The  fine  tracts 
in  this  district  which  are  called  the  Glades,  are  broad,  moist  valleys,  forming  productive 
meadows  and  luxuriant  pastures.  Of  34,105  hhds,  of  tobacco  inspected  in  Baltimore  i: 
1635,  24,930  hhds.  were  the  produce  of  the  State :  the  flour  inspected  in  the  same  city 
imounted  to  516,600  bbls.  and  21,333  half-barrels,  with  1405  hhds.  and  4301  barrels  ot 
Indian-corn  meal,  and  4807  barrels  of  rye  flour.  The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  con- 
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•iderable,  including  cotton  and  woollen  (roodi,  iron-ware,  iheet  copper,  pottery  and  itoiie* 
ware,  paper,  glaaa,  cbemicalb,  &c. ;  our  inibrmation  in  respect  to  the  amount  and  value  of 
their  products  is  extremely  meagre.  A  committee  of  the  New  York  convention  statcB  the 
number  of  cotton-mills  in  ISJU  to  have  been  23,  with  upwards  of  47,000  spindles,  and  1002 
looms,  producing  annually  1,100,0(H)  pounds  of  yarn  and  7,640,000  yards  of  cloth,  and  con- 
suming 3,008,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Another  committee  of  the  same  convention  gives 
returns  from  six  furnaces  producing  IH(M  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  1259  tuns  of  castings ;  but 
from  the  report  on  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  we  gather  that  13800  tons  of  iron  of 
the  value  of  400,000  dollars,  were  made  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the  Wnstorn  Shore 
alone,  in  1834.  From  the  same  report  it  appears  that  1,100,(NX)  pounds  of  Epsom  salt  of 
the  value  of  45,000  dollars;  chrome  yellow  of  the  value  of  50,000  dollars;  50,(M)0  pounds 
of  blue  vitriol ;  red  and  yellow  ochre  of  the  value  of  2(MH)  dollars;  copperas  of  the  value 
of  6000  dollars;  75,000  dollars  worth  of  alum,  and  50,000  dollars  worth  of  fire-brick  are 
annually  produced  in  the  State,  and  that  the  pottery,  stone-ware,  and  g^lazed-ware  of  Mary- 
laud  are  largely  exported. 

The  herring  and  shad  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on,  and  yield  valuable  returns,  consti- 
tuting an  important  article  of  trade,  as  well  as  of  home  consumption ;  there  were  inspected 
in  Baltimore,  in  1835,  40,711  barrels  and  008  lialt-barrela  of  herrings,  5505  barrels  and 
287  half-barrels  of  shad,  and  15,917  barrels  and  1002  half-barrels  of  mackerel.  The  com- 
merce of  Maryland  is  extensive,  and  her  ports  serve  as  the  outlets  of  large  tracts  of  produc- 
tive country  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  tiie  Western  States,  whose  consumption  is  also 
in  part  supplied  through  the  same  cl\^nel8.  iler  imports  from  foreign  countries  amounted, 
in  1834,  to  4,647,483  dollars;  her  exports  to  2,143,899  dollars,  and  her  coasting  trade  is  also 
valuable.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  to 
67,442  tons.  The  canals  and  rail-roads  of  Maryland  are  on  a  gigantic  scale;  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  is  to  extend  from  Georgetown  to  Pittsburg,  340  miles;  it  is  already 
completed  to  above  VVilliamsport,  105  miles,  and  is  in  progress  to  Cumberland,  185  miles, 
an  appropriation  of  8,000,6(K)  dollars  having  recently  been  made  by  the  State,  to  enable  the 
Company  to  iinish  this  section  of  the  work.  The  canal  is  generally  from  60  to  70  feet  wide, 
but  in  some  places  is  contracted  to  50,  and  in  others  expanded  to  100  or  150 ;  the  depth  is  6 
feet ;  rise  to  Williamsport,  353  feet,  overcome  by  44  locks,  100  feet  long,  by  15  wide ;  there 
are,  in  this  distance,  119  culverts,  5  aqueducts,  above  Georgetown,  one  of  which  is  516  feet 
in  length,  and  one  at  that  place,  1714  feet  long ;  the  culverts,  aqueducts,  and  locks,  are  all 
built  of  solid  stone  masonry,  laid  in  hydraulic  lime ;  the  cost  of  this  work,  thus  far,  ia  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  4,100,000  dollars.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  has  also  appropri- 
ated 1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  branches  to  Baltimore  and  Annapolis.  The  Susque- 
hanna Canal,  extending  from  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  is  in  progress.  I'he  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  is  completed  to  Harper's  Ferry,  80  miles,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Winchester  Rail-road ;  the  work  is  now  going  on  towards  Cumberland,  and  an  appropriation 
of  3,000,000  dollars  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  aid  in  its  completion.  A  branch  has  been 
constructed  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  32  miles,  from  a  point  about  12  miles  from  Balti- 
more. Number  of  passengers  conveyed  on  the  road  in  1835,  97,758 ;  tons  of  merchandise 
72,(K34;  receipts,  26;^,:368  dollars ;  expenses,  156,204  dollars ;  there  are  1140  burden  cars, 
and  44  passenger  cars,  with  seven  locomotive  engines,  employe<l  on  the  road.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  surveys,  to  be  practicable  to  carry  the  rail-road  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  2278  feet,  without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  inclined  planes.  The 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Rail-road  is  chiefly  in  this  State;  the  whole  distance  is  92  miles; 
from  Baltimore,  by  Havre  dc  Grace,  to  the  Delaware  State  line,  53  miles;  the  Susquehanna 
will  be  crossed  by  a  steam-ferry-boat ;  the  work  is  nearly  completed.  The  Baltimore  and 
Sus4]uehanna  Rail-road  extends  from  Baltimore,  by  York,  to  the  Susquehanna,  75  miles,  and 
is  also  approaching  its  completion.  A  rail-road  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
to  Pocomoke  Bay,  is  about  to  be  constructed,  and  the  State  has  voted  1,000,000  dollars  towards 
its  execution. 

Maryland  was  first  settled  by  Roman  Catholics.  That  sect  being  persecuted  in  England,  Lord 
Baltimore,  one  of  its  members,  formed  a  plan  to  remove  to  America.  He  vjgited  and  explored 
the  country,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  while  making  preparations  for  the  emi- 
gration. His  son  obtained  the  grant  of  the  territory  designed  for  his  father,  and  gave  it  tlie 
name  of  Maryland,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  ITe  appointed 
his  brother,  Ijconard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  colony,  who  set  sail  in  1633,  with  200  settlers, 

Srincipally  Catholics.  They  purchased  land  of  the  Indians,  and  formed  a  settlement  at  St. 
fary's,  on  the  Potomac.  The  colony  was  increased  by  refujrees  from  Virginia,  and  the 
other  neighbouring  territories,  who  were  attracted  by  the  toleration  here  given  to  all  reli- 
gions, and  it  began  to  flourish,  but  was  soon  disturbed  by  Indian  wars  and  rebellions.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  tolerant  to  other  sects,  but  soon  found  themselves  outnum'oered,  and 
became  subject  to  the  persecution  which  they  had  fled  from  at  home.  These  troubles,  how- 
•ever,  were  allayed  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  in  1660.    At  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
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charter  of  the  colony  was  net  aside,  and  the  (^vernment  assumed  by  the  uown;  bat  in  1710| 
ilie  proprietor  wan  rcntorcd  tu  his  riifhta.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  revolution,  the 
authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  people. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  und  is  styled  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  nine  IVom  tho  Western 
and  six  from  the  Eastern  Shore,  elected  for  tho  term  of  five  years,  by  a  college  of  electors 
chosen  for  that  purpoee.  The  House  of  Delegates  is  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  every 
IVoe  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  within  the  State 
during  the  year  preceding  the  election,  enjoymg  the  right  of  suffhige.  The  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  are  elected  annually  by  the  General  Assembly ;  the  judicial  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  hold  office  during  goiod  benaviour.  A  law  iu 
fiivour  of  primary  schools  was  passed  in  182d,  and  it  has  been  partially  carried  into  effisct  in 
some  of  the  counties.  There  is  a  fVeo  school  flind  of  50,0()0  dollnrs,  belonging  to  different 
coun'aos,  and  appropriated  to  tho  education  of  indigent  children,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  small 
school  fund  belonging  to  tlio  State,  are  also  applioa  to  the  same  object  The  State  also  gnuita 
annually  a  sum  of  6(^  dollars  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  a  fiirther  sum,  amounting 
in  1836  to  18,600  dollars,  to  other  colleges,  academies,  and  schools.  The  colleges  are  St 
John's  College,  at  Annapolia,  St  Mary's  at  Baltimore,  Mount  St.  Mary's  at  Emmittsbur^, 
and  Mount  Hope,  near  Baltimore.  The  Academical  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  are  in  operation,  and  there  is  also  another  medical  school, 
styled  the  Washington  Medical  College,  in  the  same  city.    The  Roman  Catholics,  Episc^ 

Kilians,  and  Metholists,  are  the  prevailing  sects;  and  tho  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  German 
cformed,  and  Friends,  are  pretty  numerous.  There  are  also  some  Universalists,  Lutherans, 
Swedenborgians,  Tunkers,  and  Mennoiiists. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  nineteen  counties,  of  which  eight  are'on  the  Eastern,  and  eleven 
on  the  Western  Shore.  In  1820,  the  population  of  the  Eastern  Shore  was  121,617 ;  in  18S0, 
it  had  sunk  to  119,472;  that  of  the  Western  Shore,  on  the  other  hand,  had  increased  from 
875,783,  to  927,568.  Of  the  whole  population,  amounting  to  447,040, 155,032  were  blaoka. 
The  number  of  slaves  had  lessened,  ih>m  111,502  in  1810,  to  102,932  in  1880. 

CountiN.  Population.  Count/ Towni. 

Eastern  Suoa^ 119,472 

Caroline 9,070 Denton 

CecU 15,433 Elkton 

Dorcheiter 16,686 Cambridge 

Kent 10,501 Choitertown 

Queon  Anne's 14,397 Ccntreville 

Somerset S0,166 Princess  Anne 

Talbot 12,947 Easton 

Worcester 18^273 Snow  Hill 

WcsTKRN  Shore 327,568 

Alleghany 10,609 Cumberland 

Anne  Arundel 38,295 Annapolis 

Baltimore 120,870 Baltimore 

Calvert 8,900 Prince  Fredericktown 

Cluurlea 17,769 Port  Tobacco 

Frederick 45,789 Frederick 

Harford 16,319 Bellair 

Montgomery 19,816 Rockville 

Prince  George's 20,474 Upper  Marlboro 

St  Mary's 13,459 Lconardtown 

Washington 25,268 Hagerstown. 

Population  at  Different  Periods. 

Total.  Blavei. 

319,728 108,088 

341,548 105,635 

380,546 111,502 

407,360 107,898 


1790 

1800 

1810         .... 

1820 

1830 447,040 


102,994. 


The  Eastern  Shore  enjoys  great  ftcilities  for  transportation,  and  is  very  healthflil,  yet  the 
wniTation  from  it  has  been  so  "reat  aa  to  diminish  its  population  of  lats  years.  The  priS' 
cipid  town  is  Easton,  with  a  population  of  2000;  Chestertown  and  Elkton  are  small  villages, 
on  Chester  and  Elk  Rivers,  with  some  trade.  Oxford,  on  Third  Haven  Bay,  below  Easton, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  a  fine,  capacious  harbour;  the  shipping  of 
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the  (liatrict  imounU  to  11,820  tons.     Vienna,  on  the  Nnnticoke,  90  milei  flroin  iu  mouth,  it 
tiie  |)ort  of  entry  for  that  rivor ;  tonnaffe  of  the  port,  14,760. 
fialtimure  (Jig.  1120.)i  ^>o  principal  city  of  tho  Htato,  and,  in  point  of  population,  the 

third  in  tho  Union,  atanda  on  an  arm 
1129  of  PatapHco  n<iy,  abfjul  14  ntilea  from 

tlie  Chuaaimake,  and  '2(N)  from  tkie  ion, 
by  the  ship  channel.  The  city  ia  plt>a. 
'  iintly  aituated,  on  alif^htly  undulatitif; 
ground,  and  aome  of  the  elovatiumt  in 
the  vicinity  command  tine  praapecti ;  it 
it  rof^ulnriy  laid  out,  and  well  built,  the 
streets  bom}(  (generally  spacious,  and 
tho  houses  noat  mid  commotlious.  The 
harbour  is  capacious  and  sate,  and  con- 
sists  of  an  inner  hosin,  into  which  ves- 
sels of  200  tons  can  enter,  and  an  outer 
harbour,  at  P^ell's  Point,  accessible  to 
the  largest  merchant-ships.  The  en- 
trance IS  commanded  and  defended  by 
Fort  M'Henry.  Baltimore  possesses  the 
trade  of  Maryland,  of  part  of  Western  Virjfinia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  States, 
and  its  inland  communication  has  been  extended  and  facilitated,  by  the  construction  of  tho 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road.  Manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  powder,  alum,  chrome 
yellow,  pottery,  &c.,  arc  also  carried  on  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and  Baltimore  is  the 

Ereatest  flour  market  in  the  world ;  the  annua]  inspections  of  flour  amount  to  about  600,000 
irreis.  Its  foreiirn  trade  has,  however,  somewhat  declined;  its  shipping  amounted,  in  WSA, 
to  50,108  tons.  The  Baltimore  schooners  are  pronounced  to  be  the  perfection  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  they  are  no  less  fitted  for  trade  than  for  privateering,  in  which  capacity  they 
made  a  great,  figure  during  the  last  war.  The  number  of  banks,  in  1634,  was  ten,  with  a 
capital  of  about  7,000,00()  dollars.  The  public  buildings  are,  45  churches,  two  hospitals,  a 
penitentiary,  exchange,  the  college  and  university  halls,  &c.  Tho  Battle  Monument,  erected 
in  memory  of  the  successfiil  defence  of  the  city,  when  attacked  by  the  British,  in  1814,  is 
an  elegant  marble  obelisk,  35  feet  high,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those  who  tell 
in  that  gallant  affair.  The  Washington  Monument  is  the  most  splendid  structure  of  the 
kind  in  the  country ;  it  is  a  Doric  column  of  white  marble,  with  a  circular  staircase  inside, 
by  which  you  ascend  to  the  top;  the  column  is  140  feet  in  height,  and  20  feet  in  diameter  at 
bottom ;  it  stands  upon  a  base  23  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  The  Exchange  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice,  366  feet  by  140  • 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  church  in  the  country,  and  it  contains 
some  good  paintings.  The  Public  Fountains,  which  supply  the  city  with  water,  are  also 
ornamental  constructions.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  are  not  more  distinguished  for  their 
bold  and  persevering  enterprise,  than  for  hospitality  and  agreeable  manners.  In  1765,  there 
were  not  more  than  fitly  houses  on  the  site  of  the  city ;  in  1800,  the  population  had  increused 
to  23,971 ;  in  1820,  to  62,738 ;  and  in  1830,  to  80,625.  On  the  13th  of  September,  1814, 
the  British  landed  at  North  Point,  and  drove  in  the  American  advanced  guards;  but  on  the 
14th,  the  fleet  having  unsuccessfully  bombarded  P'ort  M'Henry,  tho  land  forces  were  obligea 
to  retreat  to  their  ships. 

The  Patapsoo  is  a  small  riv.  r.  havinp  a  fall  of  nearly  SOO  feet  in  about  30  miles;  it  is 
therefore  become  important  for  its  water-power,  and  its  valley  is  the  seat  of  numerous  mills. 
The  scenery  is  also  remarkobly  w  ild  and  picturesque.  The  village  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  about 
ten  miles  from  Baltimore,  stretching  lur  some  distance  along  the  river,  contains  numerous 
mills  and  manufacturing  establishoKnts.  At  Pikesville,  further  up  the  stream,  there  ia  an 
arsenal  of  the  United  States.  The  city  of  Annapolis,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Severn,  three 
miles  from  the  Bay,  is  the  capital  of  the  Stat>\  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  the  streets 
diverging  from  the  State  House  and  the  Episcopal  church.  The  State  House  is  a  handsome 
building,  in  which  the  Old  Congress  held  some  of  their  sessions,  and  the  Senate  Chamber, 
in  which  Washington  resigned  his  commission,  has  been  preserved  unaltered ;  here  is  like- 
wise the  State  library  of  10,000  volumes.  Annapolis  is  also  the  seat  of  St  John's  College. 
The  channel  to  the  city  is  narrow  and  difiicult.  Population,  2623.  The  Western  Shore 
terminates  in  Point  Lookout,  the  northern  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  further 
up  that  river  we  come  to  Piney  Point,  a  clear,  open  cape,  projecting  into  the  Potomac,  here 
about  eight  miles  wide,  and  much  resorted  to  for  bathing. 

Returning  to  Annapolis,  and  proceeding  westward,  we  find  Bladensburg,  six  miles  from 
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fine  Monocacy  valley,  equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  position,  its  rich  ai^ricultural 
resources,  and  it«  mineral  wealth,  and  containing  the  city  of  Frederick.    Frederick  is  the 
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depAt  of  thia  rich  district,  tnd  is,  in  point  of  wealth,  eleiftnce,  and  poixilstion,  the  second 
city  in  Marylaml.  A  branch  of  the  Raitimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  terminates  here.  The 
population  of  this  floiiriihinif  city  is  TittFt.  Croasini;  the  Cotoctin  Mountain,  a  detached 
rid|{n,  which  rises  to  tlio  height  of  I'iOU  toot,  we  dcacond  into  the  valley  of  that  name,  which 
(  tains  the  villaKo  of  Midiiletown,  and  which,  in  the  bcnuty  of  its  position,  and  the  value 
ot'its  agricultural  productions,  rivals  the  valley  of  Froderick.  Heyona  thu  Ulue  Kid^e,  here 
called  the  Houth  Mountnin,  is  the  great  limestone  valley,  forming  the  prolongation  of  the 
Kittatinny  valley  of  Pennsylvania.  "  The  noil  is  not  so  ifecp  as  in  the  neighbouring  valleys, 
but  is  vorv  productive;  and  the  basin,  of  which  llagorstown  is  the  centre,  between  the 
North  and  South  Mountains,  with  the  smaller  valleys  beyond  as  fiir  as  Hancock«town,  is 
among  the  moat  fertile  portions  of  the  Btate."  Ilagerstown  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing 
town,  containing  the  usual  county  buildings,  several  churches  and  academies,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  9371  souls.  WilliamMport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague,  is  a  flourishing  vii- 
lagn,  on  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
"  The  portion  of  the  State  commencing  at  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Potomac,  exhibits 
a  succession  of  abnipt  hills,  crowned  by  plateaux  of  variable  extent,  sloping  gently  towanli 
the  south.  The  soil  of  these  table-lands  is  principally  in  an  oxhaustod  condition,  the  etiecte 
of  a  bad  system  of  husbandry,  and  of  continual  woKhrngs.  The  best  lands  are  the  patches 
of  itlluvial  soil  in  the  beds  of  the  branches,  forming  considerable  valleys,  and  the  alluvial 
flats  on  the  Potomac,  some  of  which  are  of  considornble  extent;  tliese  consist  of  sandy  and 
clayey  lonms,  and  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  or  tobacco."  (Geolof(ical  Report.) 
Cumberland,  the  principal  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  standing  at  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  great  National  Rood,  has  lately  derived  importance  from  its  valuable  coal 
mine«,  which  will  soon  be  rendered  accessible  by  means  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
A  tine  canal  basin  has  been  constructed  hero,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  connect  the 
coal  mines  with  its  waters.     The  Cumberland  Road,  as  it  is  often  called  fh>m  its  starting 

Sint,  is  a  Macadamised  road,  crossing  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  United  State*!  in 
aryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  reaching  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  a  distance  of  126 
miles;  it  passes  through  Union,  Brownsville,  and  Washington.  We  have  already  given 
some  account  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  wei  tern  part  of  the  State.  "  In  reference 
to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coal  districts,"  says  the  Geological  Report  before  quoted, 
"  which  may  be  described  as  hilly,  it  is  found  that  the  soil  upon  thorn,  being  a  mixture  of  a 
decomposed  slate  and  limestone  with  sand,  is  generally  very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant 
crops  of  grain,  principally  oats  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Within  a  few  years  the  cultiva-^ 
tion  of  the  tobacco  plant  has  been  commencefj,  and  in  the  newly  cleared  lands  is  produced 
the  bright-leaf  staple,  which  always  commands  a  high  price.  The  more  mountainous  dis- 
tricts above  the  level  of  the  coal  formation,  present  broad  valleys,  bearing  every  evidence 
of  having  formerly  been  beds  of  extensive  Inkcs,  now  dried  up  or  draine<l,  the  wattv^  of 
which  have  left  behind  them  deep  '  sits  ot  clayey  loam.  These  beautiful  tracts  of  country 
have  received  the  name  of  Glade  Krom  their  elevated  position,  and  their  constant  moist 
condition,  they  form  very  prndiu-ove  meadows  and  the  most  luxuriant  pastures." 

StiiMfECT.  3. — Southern  States. 

This  term  is  applied  id  common  usage  to  the  Stotes  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Sabine,  and  borderintr  v>n  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  any  prvoise  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  conterminous  States. 
Virginia,  North  Cari>ima,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  Territory,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  are  then  the  component  parts  of  this  great  section,  which,  extending  from 
25°  to  40"  30'  N.  lat.,  and  from  75°  to  94°  30'  W.  Ion.,  has  an  area  of  above  420,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  3,744,000  souls. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  range  over  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  only  skirl 
the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  States  further  south,  and  they  disappear  entirely  in  the 
northern  part  of  Alabama.  Almost  the  whole  region,  therefore,  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
Atlantic  slope,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  it  consists  of  a  vast  leve  unbroken  by  any  con> 
sidbrable  swells,  and  not  much  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  sea;  as  it  recedes  from  the 
cir.^t,  however,  it  begins  gradually  to  rise  into  a  more  elevated,  bolder,  and  more  broken 
surface.  A  line  drawn  from  Washington  through  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Augusta, 
Tuscaloosa,  and  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana,  may  be  considered  as  the  western  and  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  Low  Country,  beyond  which  the  surface  becomes  hilly,  and  gradually 
pusses  into  the  mountainous.  Every  part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  flat,  without  a  single  lofty 
hendland  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  io  land,  and  it  sends  out  numerous  shoals, 
which  often  render  it  inaccessible  to  larger  vessels.  A  chain  of  low  sand-islands  extends 
aionir  almost  the  whole  coast-line,  aflbrding  an  inland  navigation  for  small  vessels,  thronvh 
the  narrow  and  shallow  sounds,  which  lie  between  them  and  the  main  land.  Chesapeake 
Bay  seems  to  bo  the  southern  linrat  of  deep  water. 
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Flowingf  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  through  a  level  country,  and  disemboiqfuing 
into  a  sea  of  shoals,  most  of  the  rivers  of  this  section  south  of  the  bay  above  named,  are 
characterised  by  sluggish  currents  and  sand-bars  at  their  mouths.  Although  there  is  no 
stream  of  the  Southern  States  that  can  be  ranked  in  point  of  extent  with  the  great  rivers  of 
the  country,  yet  there  are  several  which,  from  the  length  of  their  course  and  the  volume  of 
waters,  would  in  other  countries  be  looked  upon  as  large  rivers,  and  there  is  a  large  number 
which  furnish  useful  navigable  channels.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  that  pour  theis- 
watera  into  the  Ohio,  all  of  the  rivers  east  of  the  Suwannee  flow  southeasterly  into  Uie 
Atlantic,  and  beyond  that  point  they  descend  southwards  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  agriculture ; 
indeed  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  the  commerce  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  forei^^nera 
and  of  their  northern  countrymen,  from  whom  are  also  received  most  of  the  manulactured 
articles  whicfh  are  consumed.  The  great  staples  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is  the  produce  of  this  section,  and  rice  and 
sugar  are  confined  to  its  southern  portion ;  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  more 
maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco  are  raised ;  in  some  districts  grazing  is  more  attended  to,  and  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  com- 
pose the  wealth  of  the  people.  Gold  is  also  confined  almost  exclusively  to  this  region,  and, 
with  timber  and  naval  stores,  is  to  be  added  to  the  articles  above  enumerated  in  the  list  of 
exports.  The  commerce  consists  merely  in  the  exportation  of  the  raw  produce,  althoii^rh 
sugar,  molasses,  tar,  &c.  might  with  propriety  be  considered  as  the  product  of  manufacturing 
industry ;  and  the  importation  of  various  articles  of  food,  luxury,  dress,  furniture,  agricultural 
'coplementa,  &c. 

The  population  is  chiefly  of  English  descent,  Lut  in  some  places  somewhat  mixed.  There 
are  many  descendants  of  the  French  and  Spanish,  particularly  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  In 
Louisiana,  French  is  extensively  spoken,  and  the  laws  are  printed  in  that  language  as  well 
as  in  English.  The  negroes,  who  form  about  two-fiflhs  of  the  population,  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate caste,  and  are  mostly  held  in  slavery.  The  Indians  are  still  numerous,  although  the 
Choctaws  have  been  recently  removed,  and  the  Creeks  are  now  emigrating,  to  the  Western 
Territory.     The  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles  yet  remain. 

The  inhabitants  are  seldom  collected  together  in  villages  and  towns,  like  their  northern 
countrymen,  but  live  in  a  scattered  manner  over  the  country.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
prevalence  of  agricultural  over  commercial  and  mechanical  occupations,  but  chiefly  to  the 
tact  that  the  labour  is  done  by  slaves.  Instead  of  small  proprietors,  cultivating  their  own 
little  farms  with  their  own  hands,  we  here  find  extensive  plantations,  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,  who  merely  manages  the  pecuniary  matters,  directs 
operations,  and  oversees  the  labourers.  This  state  of  thmgs  has  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  people,  yet  there  are  so  great  individual  diflerences  that 
no  general  description  will  apply  to  the  Virginian,  the  Carolinian,  and  the  Louisianian. 
Hospitality  and  generosity  are  among  the  favourable  traits  of  the  southern  character.  The 
poorer  class  of  whites  enjoy  less  advantage  in  respect  to  education  and  religious  instruction 
than  those  of  the  north,  and  are  in  general  less  industrious  and  frugal. 

1.  Commonwealtn  of  Virginia, 

The  largest  and  most  central  State  in  the  Union,  perhaps  the  roost  varied  in  her  produc- 
tions, and  the  richest  in  natural  resources,  blessed  with  a  most  happy  climate,  abundantly 
supplied  with  noble  channels  of  communication,  exhibiting  over  her  spacious  bosom  u  pleasant 
interchange  of  the  wildest  and  the  most  lovely  scenes,  Virginia  seems  to  possess  within 
herself  the  elements  of  an  empire.  Nor  to  the  American  heart  are  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  Old  Dominion,  as  she  is  fondly  called  by  her  children,  of  less  interest: 
the  first  English  colony  planted  in  America,  she  gave  birth  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and 
his  bones  lie  in  her  soil. 

Virginia  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  east,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  north,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  on  the  west,  and  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
on  the  south.  With  the  exception  of  the  long  tongue  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
the  peninsular  projection  between  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  ocean,  the  State  lies  between 
36°  30'  and  39°  43'  N.  lat.,  and  between  75°  40'  and  83°  32'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  breadth  of 
about  200,  and  a  length  of  350  miles,  with  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles.  It  is  the  only 
State,  excepting  Pennsylvania,  that  extends  quite  across  the  great  Appalachian  chains, 
and  it  is  traversed  from  north  to  soutli  by  five  or  six  well-defined  mountain  ranges  and  several 
detached  ridges.     Our  account  of  the  different  chains  is  not  as  yet  so  precise  as  we  could 

WISH,   uui   iiic  geuiugiudi   buivc^    iiuw    guiii^   uii    win    iiiiun    luii   >i^<i>'   upcn   uiiS  smporlaiil 

geographical  feature  of  the  country.     The  State  is  often  described  as  divided  by  the  Blue 
lidge  into  two  great  sections,  Eastern  Virginia  and  Western  Viiginia;  but  the  constitution 
recognizes  the  division  into  four  sections :  the  Tide-water  Section,  below  the  lower  falls  o' 
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the  rivers,  the  Middle  Section  between  thoee  falls  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Great  Valley 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Trana-Alleghanian  Section  west  of  Uie 
tnountain  ranges.  1.  The  first  mountains  are  found  in  the  Middle  Section,  which  is  traversed 
by  a  low  ridge  bearing  the  local  names  of  Southwest,  Carter's,  White-oak  Mountain,  &.c., 
ind  running  nearly  parallel  witli  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  the  distance  of  about  25  or  30  miles. 
i.  The  Blue  Ridge,  although  pierced  by  the  Potomac,  James,  and  Staunton  rivers,  constituict. 
1  well-marked  and  continuous  chain  ot  260  miles  in  length.  In  general  it  forms  rouniied, 
swelling  masses,  but  the  Peaks  of  Otter  shoot  up  in  projecting  summits,  to  the  height  of 
42(iO  teet.  3.  The  Kitlatinny,  or  Blue  Mountain,  enters  the  State  further  west,  under  th« 
name  of  the  Great  North  Mountain,  and  forming  the  centre  of  the  great  plateau  or  table-lano 
of  Virginia,  is  continued  under  various  local  names,  until  it  takes  the  name  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain und  enters  North  Carolina.  It  is  pierced  by  the  Potomac  and  the  James  rivers,  running 
eostwardly,  and  by  the  New  River  running  westwardly;  recent  observations  make  White 
Top,  in  the  Iron  Mountains,  about  6000  feet  high.  4.  West  of  this  great  ridge  lie  several 
detached  masses,  which  further  examinations  will,  perhaps,  prove  to  form  continuous  chains, 
bearing  the  local  names  of  Sideling  Hill,  Branch  Mountain,  Jackson's  Mountain,  Potts'  Moun- 
tain, &c.  5.  Still  further  west  we  come  to  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  which  Clinch  Mountain 
seems  to  be  a  prolongation :  it  is  a  common  error  to  represent  this  chain  as  the  water-shed 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio,  whereas  it  is  broken  through  by  the  New  River  in  this 
State,  as  it  is  by  other  streams  further  north.  Powell's  Mountain  appears  to  be  an  outlier 
of  this  chain,  and  reaches  the  height  of  about  4500  feet  6.  Westward  of  the  Alleghany 
there  is  a  general  slope  towards  the  west ;  but  several  other  considerable  chains  traverse 
this  section ;  the  principal  is  the  Laurel  Mountain,  of  which  the  Green  Brier,  Great  Flat 
Top,  and  Cumberland  Mountains  appear  to  form  a  part 

Every  portion  of  Virginia  is  penetrated  by  fine  rivers  and  streams,  useful  either  as  chan- 
nels of  navigation,  pr  for  mechanical  purposes.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  are  the  recipients  of  the  rivers  of  the  State ;  those  of  the  eastern  part  flow 
with  an  almost  uniform  southeasterly  course  into  the  Bay,  carrying  with  them  also  all  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Valley,  excepting  only  the  New  River,  and  the  Holston  in  its  extreme 
southern  part  The  Potomac  rises  in  the  Great  Back  Bone,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Youghio- 
geny,  and  pursuing  a  devious  course,  forces  its  way  through  the  several  intermediate  moun- 
tain chains,  to  the  Middle  Section,  where  it  is  broken  by  falls,  nine  miles  above  Georgetown ; 
at  this  town  it  meets  the  tide,  and  about  100  miles  below,  after  a  course  of  330  miles,  it 
reaches  the  Chesapeake.  At  Alexandria  it  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  it 
gradually  expands,  till,  at  its  mouth,  it  forms  a  broad  estuary  10  miles  in  breadth.  Ships  of 
the  line  ascend  to  Washington.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  are  the  South 
Branch,  which  rises  near  the  head-streams  of  James  River,  the  Cacapon,  and  the  Shenandoah, 
which  flows  about  120  miles  along  the  western  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  joins  the  main 
river  at  Harper's  Ferry.  "  The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,"  says  Mr. 
Jeflerson,  "  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  You  stand  on  a  very 
high  point  of  land :  on  your  right  comes  down  the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  an  hundred  miles,  to  seek  a  vent  On  your  left  approaches  the  Poto- 
mac, in  quest  of  a  pas8ii<j^o  also.  In  the  moment  of  their  junction,  they  rush  together  against 
the  mountain,  rend  it  asunder,  and  pass  on  to  the  sea.  The  distant  finishing  which  nature 
has  given  to  the  picture  is  as  placid  and  delightful,  as  the  foreground  is  wild  and  tremendous. 
For  the  Mountain  being  cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your  eye  through  the  cleft,  a  small 
catch  of  smooth,  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distai.ce  in  the  plain-country,  inviting  you,  as  it 
were,  firofn  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pass  through  the  breach  and  participate  in 
the  calm  below.  Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself,  and  that  way,  too,  the  road  hap- 
pens actually  to  lead.  You  cross  the 
Potomac  above  the  junction,  pass  along 
its  side  through  the  base  of  the  Moun- 
tani,  for  three  miles  its  terrible  preci- 
pices hanging  in  fragments  over  you, 
and  within  about  20  miles  reach  Fred- 
erick and  the  fine  country  around  that" 
The  great  Falls  (Jig.  1180.)  form  one 
of  the  grandest  scenes  which  the  United 
States  present  The  perpendicular  de- 
scent is  seventy-six  feet,  but  the  rapids 
extend  for  fifteen  miles  up  the  river. 
A  stupendous  projecting  rock,  covered 
with  cedar,  afi'urus  a  spot  from  which 
the  romantic  scenery  and  the  impetu- 
ous dashing  of  the  waters  may  be  con- 
templated. At  the  close  of  winter,  vast  masses  of  ice,  rolling  over  these  rocks  with  a  hide- 
jus  noi!<e,  present  a  scene  truly  sublime. 
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The  Rappahannock,  riainff  in  the  Blue  Ridffe,  raoeivei  the  Rapid  Ann  fVom  tho  Hame 
Ri«l(f6,  and  tkilinjf  over  tho  primary  ledj^^e  at  Fredericksburtf,  100  milea  fVom  ita  mouth,  them 
roaches  the  tide-water.  Veaaola  of  140  tona  aacond  to  Frederiokaburg.  York  River,  tbrmoc 
by  the  j-jnotion  of  the  Pamunky  and  Mattapony,  partakea  rather  of  the  character  of  a  long 
narrow 'bay  than  of  a  rivor;  to  the  junction  of  thoae  atreama,  40  milea  fttim  the  Bay,  it  ik 
fh>iit  two  to  four  milea  wide ;  largfe  voaaela  come  up  to  Yorktown,  and  amaller  voaMla  mmo 
distance  above  the  junction.  Jamea  River,  the  principal  river  of  Virginia,  risoa  in  tlie 
Alleghany  Mountaina  in  aoveral  head  atreami,  of  which  Jackaon'a  River  muat  be  conMiderod 
the  mnin  branch ;  allor  having  received  the  Cow  Paature  and  Calf  Paature  Rivera  t'mm  the 
north,  it  forces  ita  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  fklling  over  numeroua  pitchoa  mnotii  the 
tide,  100  miloH  fVom  ita  mouth,  at  Richmond,  which  ia  acceaaible  to  veaaela  of  140  tona.  Ita 
only  conaiderable  tributary  below  the  Blue  Ridge  ia  the  Anpomattox,  which  carries  aevon 
feet  of  wnter  to  Petersburg,  12  milea.  The  Meherrin  and  Nottoway  are  amall  rivera,  which 
unite  in  North  Carolina  to  form  tlie  Chowan.  The  Roanoke  ia  formed  in  Virginia  by  the 
junction  of  the  Staunton  and  the  Dan,  two  rapid  mountain-atreama,  which  riae,  the  former 
m  the  North  Mountain,  the  latter  in  the  Blue  Ridge ;  but  the  larger  part  of  ita  courae  ia  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  rivera  of  tho  western  aection  all  reach  the  Ohio.  The  Monon^hela,  one  of  the 
main  conatituonts  of  the  Ohio,  is  formed  in  Virginia,  b^  the  junction  ot  the  West  Brunch 
and  Tygart'a  Valley  River,  and  beyond  the  Pnnnnylvania  lino  it  receives  the  Cheat  River, 
which  tleacenda  iVom  Ciroenbrier  Mountain;  this  stream  ia  navigable  by  boata  for  aoinn  dis- 
tance, but  the  other  branchea  are  broken  by  falls.  Little  Kanawha  rises  in  tho  same  district 
with  the  West  Branch  of  the  Monongahela,  but  ita  navigation  is  obstructed  by  falls.  Tho 
(treat  Kanawha,  the  principal  <iver  of  western  Virginia,  risea  in  the  Blue  Ridgn  in  North 
Carolina,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  New  River  until  it  unitjs  witli  Gauley  River.  Tho 
Greenbrier,  above  the  latter,  and  Elk  and  Coal  Rivera  below  it,  are  ita  chief  tributnri<>8 ; 
ateain-boata  go  up  to  Charleaton,  60  miles.  The  Guyandotto  and  Big  Sandy  enter  the  Ohio 
below  the  Kanawha.    The  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers  pass  into  Tennessee. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  ia  boundless;  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  aalt,  limoHtnnc, 
maria,  gypsum,  mognoaian,  copperas,  and  alum  oartha,  thermal,  chalybeate,  and  sulphiimtttid 
aprings,  excellent  marbles,  granites,  soap-stones,  and  sand-stones,  &c.,  are  among  the  trna- 
aures  as  yet  fur  the  must  part  lying  idle  in  the  bowels  of  tho  earth.  Mining  industry  lins, 
however,  recently  taken  a  start,  and  will  doubtless  soon  afford  profitable  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  tide-water  section,  wo  find  the  first 
coal-field,  which  extends  tVum  the  Pamunky  by  Richmond  to  the  Appomattox,  a  distance  of 
about  :)5  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  fVom  one  or  two  to  eight  miles.  The  coal  is  biluiniiioiis, 
in  seama  of  enormoua  thickness,  being  sometimes  tSO,  40,  and  even  60  feet  thick,  nnil  of 
excellent  quality.  Traces  of  coal  have  also  been  found  on  both  sides  of  tho  Upper  Appo- 
mattox.     The  coal  of  the  Richmond  basin  is  now  largely  mined,  and  sent  off  in  considorahle 

Suantitiea.  Anthracite  of  great  purity  is  found  in  the  valley  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Jnmd 
liver,  south  of  which  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  bitumen,  but  less  than  that  of  tho 
ordinary  bituminous  coal,  and  it  is,  therefore,  called  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  aemibituininons 
coal.  IV>ynnd  the  Alleghany,  there  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  di^iMmits 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States,  which  derive  additional  value  from  their  being  nssn- 
ciated  with  not  less  important  beds  of  iron  and  rich  salines.  "At  Wheeling,  on  tho  Ohio, 
and  for  14  miles  down  the  river,  the  Imnk  presents  an  uninterrupted  bed  of  highly  bituminous 
coal,  upwards  of  16  feet  thick;"  the  Wheeling  basin  extends  about  S^O  miles  up  and  down 
the  river,  in  Ohio  and  Virginia.  Another  vast  field  stretches  from  above  Clarksburg,  on  the 
Monongahela,  to  Pittsburg,  and  far  beyond,  to  the  northeast,  in  Pennsylvania ;  in  some  plurcs 
the  scams  in  this  field  are*from  10  to  12  feet  thick.  There  ia  also  a  valuable  coal-ficlii  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac.  "  A  simple  enumeration  of  the  stnttn 
here  exposed,  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  resources  of  this  corner  of  the  State,  wnli 
calculated  to  inspire  astonishment  and  exultation.  Upon  a  stratum  of  valuable  iron  oris  not 
less  than  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  there  rests  a  bed  of  sand-stone,  upon  which  reposes  a  r.m\ 
seam,  tliree  feet  thick ;  above  this  another  bed  of  scnd-stone,  then  a  two  feet  vein  of  coui ; 
next  sand-stone,  then  another  coal  seam  of  four  feet;  again  a  stratum  of  sand-stone,  and 
over  it  a  seven  feet  vein  of  coal ;  over  this  a  heavy  bed  of  iron  ore,  and  crowning  the  iv.rtp^, 
an  enormous  coal  seam  of  from  lH  to  20  feet  in  thicknos?."  (Prof,  W.  B,  itoffers's  Geolo- 
pical  Rerotmoisiimtce.)  Thus  we  have  five  tiers  of  coal  seams  with  an  aggregate  of  troin 
30  to  8.'>  feet.  There  are  also  coul  seams,  associated  with  salt  springs,  on  the  Little  Kanawha, 
and  springs  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil  occur  in  the  same  tract.  On  the  Great  Kanawha,  is  a 
very  rich  and  extensive  coal-field ;  "on  the  Coal,  Go.uley,  and  other  rivers  in  this  portion  of 
flip  we!>t  the  beds  of  this  mineral  are  freouentiy  bro^jght  to  view,  and  in  feet  no  better  gene- 
ral description  can  be  presented  of  its  extent,  than  that  it  is  almost  continuous  with  tht;  vast 
beds  of  sand-stone,  which  spread  in  nearly  horizontal  planes  over  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
broad  region.*' 
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Halt  aprinifB  occur  on  tho  Holaton,  on  the  Sandy  Ilivnr,  on  the  MononffthelA  at  Mor^fan* 
town,  on  tlin  Qroiit  and  Little  KanawliBi  on  thn  Now  Rivnr,  and  on  the  Greenbrier;  but  the 
nioNt  iiniHirtant  worltH  arn  on  the  (}roat  and  Littlu  Kiumwha.  On  tliu  Ilolatun  the  Miit-wnllk 
ari)  t'niin  two  to  throe  hundred  t'eot  deep,  and  yield  at  the  rate  of  one  (pllon  of  aalt  to  10  or 
lit  ufiiiloiia  of  brine;  the  occniiionul  pr«<Honco  of  gmina  of  ault  in  the  bruio  ia  thouffht  to  inili- 
cr;  *.hM  exiatonce  of  boda  of  rock-Miit  in  tliia  dJMtrict.  On  tho  Oroat  Kanawha,  tho  wolla 
aril  tVoin  :i(M)  to  5(N)  foot  deep,  and  uxtond  aion);^  tlin  river  on  both  of  itit  banka  (or  a  dii<tance 
of  nlNMit  twojvo  tniloa.  I'he  wator  ia  ruiaod  by  atuatn-onKineH,  ond  boiled  in  larifo  CHMl-irun 
pitnH,  ikliout  25  toet  lonff  by  aix  and  a  half  wide,  tho  furnace  boin^f  frcMU  H()  to  1(N>  ft^el  in 
loiijrth.  On  boinff  boiled  the  water  turna  red,  and  \h  drawn  off  into  the  brino-trouffliM  to  cool 
mill  Huttle ;  it  ia  then  returned  to  the  '  pfrainora*  in  which  it  ia  boiled  down  into  oalt,  and  then 
litlnd  out  upon  a  platform,  tor  the  pur|ioae  of  dmininff  ofl'  tho  muriate  of  lime  or  bitter  water. 
Thn  brine  of  the  Kanawha  wolla  containa  very  little  iryiwum  or  aulphate  of  lime,  and  the 
prcK^oaa  of  obtaininff  pure  cryatalline  aalt  ia,  therefore,  attended  with  fewer  tiifiinultioH  than 
usiirii ;  tho  manufhcture  of  tho  alum-Halt,  aa  the  coarao  aalt  thua  made  ia  called,  liaa  Init 
Ititcly  boon  intrcNluced  here;  the  briiio,  in  thia  caae,  ia  carried  into  large,  ahallow,  woiKlen 
valM,  and  kept  at  a  modorate  ttniiperoture  bv  atoain,  iiiatoud  of  bcin^  boiled.  The  quantity 
of  wilt  at  preaent  made  here  ia  alwut  H,(MK),0(X)  buahela  annually,  7U  gallona  of  brine  yielding 
on  an  avoraffo  a  bnahel  of  aalt. 

Of  the  mntallic  producta  of  Virfrinia,  (ifold  ia  at  preaent  tho  moat  important.  It  ia  found 
on  Ixith  aidos  of  tho  North  and  Ilapid  Ann  Rivera,  of  thn  North  and  Houth  Anna  near  their 
hiMhJH,  of  iho  Kivanna  in  tho  lownr  part  uf  ita  coupmo,  and  of  tho  Jamea  River  above  and 
Im'Idw  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna.  Home  of  the  principal  minoa  aro  the  United  Htatea,  Green, 
JiiokHon'a,  and  Dixon'a,  in  Hpotaylvania;  the  Rappahannock  and  Rattleanake,  in  Htaflord; 
tho  I.iltorty  and  Union,  in  Fauquier;  tho  Culpnpor  and  Millbank,  in  Culpeper;  the  Virginia, 
VnucluMO,  Millvilln  and  I'ayno'ri,  in  Orange;  Tindcr'a,  in  I<ouiaa;  the  Goochland,  in  Guich* 
land ;  liookrr'a  and  Morton  a  in  Buckingham,  and  there  are  alao  aonie  workinga  in  Fluvanna. 
Hrinntif)"  ;  <  Tooaca  of  mining  and  aoparating  the  metal  have  been  only  very  recently  and 
partially  m>  s  •:.  d,  and  wo  are  deatituto  of  any  preciao  data  oa  to  the  amount  of  gold  pro- 
dunnd.  h  ■>'  >i^  porhapa,  at  aomo  future  perioil  prove  a  more  precioua  depoait;  but  nt  pre- 
aent,  altlu  „  .  .,<•  ore  ia  abundant,  it  ia  little  worked;  the  Iwg-ore  occura  m  the  lower  part 
of  tho  Htttle,  and  tho  homutitic  and  magnolic  ores  in  the  middle  aection,  where  the  worka  at 
Ni'w  Canton  pnHluce  from  30  to  40  tona  of  pig-iron  per  week.  Hematitic  ore  ia  alao  found 
in  the  Valley,  and  ia  wrought  in  aoveral  placea;  and  rich  orea  of  different  kinda  arc  worked 
to  Home  extent  in  the  wetitern  aoction.  Home  copper  ia  made  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
valuable  lead  orea,  aulphuret  and  carbonate,  of  the  aouthweatem  part  of  the  Valley,  are  alao 
wrought. 

The  principal  agricultural  productiona  of  Eaatern  Virginia  ore  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and 
toiiucco,  and  in  tho  aouthoaatem  part  aomo  cotton  ia  raiaed.  The  cotton  crop  ia  about 
30,000  baloH.  The  procoaaea  of  cultivation  have  generally  been  of  the  worat  kind,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  aoil  haa  been  completely  cxlmuated  by  a  acourging  aucccaaion  of 
crops  without  manure.  Of  late  yeara,  however,  the  cultivatora  have  been  driven  by  nccea- 
sity  to  adopt  a  better  routine;  better  implenienta  and  proccHaca  have  been  employed,  and  the 
use  of  gypaum  or  marl  hoa  become  general  The  atale  of  cultivation  ia  auperior  in  the  Valley, 
and  pretty  nearly  the  aame  cropa  are  raiaed ;  the  growth  of  tobacco  haa  of  late  been  much 
extended  in  this  aection.  The  weatern  aection  is  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  The  miinu* 
factures  of  the  State  are  inconaiderable,  but  increaaing.  The  cxporta  of  Virginia  amountiHl 
in  1H:U  to  5,400,240  doUara;  the  importa  to  837,825  dollara;  but  a  great  part  of  her  foreign 
trade  paaaea  through  the  porta  of  other  Htatea,  and  ita  actual  value  cannot,  therefore,  be 
ascertained. 

The  State  haa  a  fund  for  internal  improvement  amounting  to  nearly  9,000,000  dollara,  the 
income  of  which,  exceeding  280,000  (lollara,  ia  applied,  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Public  Worka,  to  aid  in  useful  undertakinga  for  facilitating  the  intercommimicotion  between 
different  partu  of  the  State.  The  Diamal  Swamp  Canal  unitea  Deep  Creek  with  Joyce's 
Greek,  and  thua  connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound ;  it  ia  6J  feet  deep,  40  wide, 
ami  22^  miles  long.  Short  caniila  have  l)een  constructed  round  the  falls  of  the  Appomattox, 
Dan,  Slienandonh,  and  Rappahannock.  But  the  greatest  work  undertaken  in  this  State  ia 
the  Jamea  and  Kanawha  Communication,  which  comprises  canals  nnd  dams  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  James  River,  ai)ove  Richmond,  a  canal  connecting  its  head  waters  with  the  New 
River,  anJ  the  improvement  ot  the  navigotion  of  that  river  ond  the  Konowha  to  Charleston. 
The  portion  of  the  work  between  Richm'onc^nd  Lynchburg  ia  in  on  advanced  atate,  ond  the 
continuation  above  that  point  is  also  in  pMgresa.     Several  important  rail-roods  hove  been 
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the  Roonoke,  60  miles.  A  continuation  of  thia  work  ia  now  in  progreaa  to  Richmond,  22 
miles.  The  Richmond  and  Potomac  rail-rood,  from  Richmond  through  Frederickshiirg  to 
the  Potomoc,  75  miles,  also  in  progress,  will  complete  thn  connexion  between  the  Potomac 
and  Roanoke.  The  Winchester  rail-road  extends  from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry,  39 
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miles,  and  is  there  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road.  The  Portsmouth  and 
Roanoke  u  "-road  extends  flom  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke, 
77  miles. 

The  Literary  Fund  belonging  to  the  State  amountLd,  in  1883,  to  1,551,857  dollar^  and 
ihe  revenue  nom  the  name  to  78,340  dollars.  In  1817,  a  permanent  appropriation  was 
mnde  of  45,000  dollars  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  poor  childre.i,  to  be  distributed  Rmonff 
the  several  counties  and  towns  in  proportion  to  their  white  population.  In  order  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  this  system  to  all  classes,  the  school  commissioners  of  any  county  are  autho- 
rised to  lay  off  the  county  into  school  districts,  and,  whenever  any  district  shall  have  raised 
three-fitlhs  of  i?  sum  necessary  to  build  a  schooUhouse,  to  contribute  the  remaining  two- 
lltlhs;  and  the  v  are  further  empowered  to  pay  a  sum  not  oxceeding  100  dollars  towards  a 
teacher's  salary,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  vill  supply  an  equal  sum  towards 
the  same  object;  and  every  child  in  the  district  is  to  be  gratuitously  taught  in  such  school. 
Under  this  system,  it  appears  at  the  close  of  18S3  there  were  in  the  primary  and  district 
schools  in  100  counties  17,081  poor  children.  There  are  also  numerous  grammar  schools  an^ 
academies  in  the  State,  and  in  many  families  the  children  are  instructed  by  domestic  tutors. 
The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States  after 
Harvard  College ;  it  was  chartered  in  1691,  and  though  at  one  time  in  a  declining  state,  is 
now  a  highly  respectable  institution.  There  is  a  law-school  connected  with  it  The  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  established  at  Charlottesville  is.,  however,  the  most  important  educational 
institution  in  the  State ;  it  consists  of  nine  schools,  namely  of  Ancient  Languages,  Modern 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Materia  MMica,  Medicine. 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Law ;  and  each  student  attends  only  to  such 
schools  as  he  chooses.  The  University  went  into  operation  in  1825,  and  it  receives  15,000 
dollars  a  year  fi-oni  the  State ;  the  library  consists  of  10,500  volumes.  Washington  College 
at  Lexington,  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  Randolph-Macon 
College  in  Mecklenburg,  are  respectable  institutions.  The  theological  schools  are  an  Epis- 
copal Seminary  in  Fairfax  County,  the  Union  Seminary  founded  by  the  Preubyterians  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  and  tho  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary  near  Richmond.  The  predomi- 
nant religious  sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.  The  Luther- 
rans  and  Retbrmed  Baptists  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  Friends, 
and  Tunkers. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  English  to  form  settk>iients  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
America  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  name  of  Virginia  was  applied  to  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  The  tirst  permanent 
colony  was  established  at  a  later  period,  by  the  London  Company.  On  the  13tb  of  May, 
1607,  a  little  factory,  called  Jamestown,  was  set  up  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  which 
also  received  the  name  of  King  James.  Notwitlistanding  tlie  sufferings  of  tlie  first  settlers 
fh>m  famine  and  Indian  hostilities,  the  colony  soon  began  to  thrive,  and  in  1619  the  first 
representative  assembly  in  North  America  was  held  at  Jamestown.  In  1624  the  charter  of 
the  London  Company  was  broken,  and  the  King  took  the  government  of  the  colony  into  !:is 
own  hands ;  Virginia  continued  to  be  a  crown  colony  until  the  Revolution.  She  participated 
largely  in  the  calamities  of  the  French  wars,  and  was  among  the  foremost  in  taking  a  decided 
stand  m  the  dispute  with  the  mother  country.  In  the  war  which  followed,  she  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  some  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  that  great  drama  took  place  within 
her  borders. 

A  constitution  of  government  was  framed  in  1776,  which  in  1830  underwent  some  im- 
portant changes.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  State  are  chosen  for  tho  term  of  three  years 
by  the  General  Assembly,  the  senior  Counsellor  being  Lieutenant  Grovernor.  The  judges 
arc  chosen  by  the  same  body,  and  hold  cilice  during  good  behaviour.  The  General  Assembly 
consists  of  two  houses;  a  Senate  of  19  members  from  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  13  members  from  the  counties  west  of  the  same, 
chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  and  a  House  of  Delegates,  chosen  annually,  and  composed 
of  36  members  from  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  lying  upon  cide-water;  42  from 
the  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water;  25  from  the  counties  between  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge;  and  31  from  those  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  A 
small  property  qualification  is  required  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  in  all  elections 
the  votes  are  given  viva  voce. 

The  State  is  divided  into  115  counties,  comprising  the  two  citios  of  Richmond  and  Wheel- 
ing, the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  the  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Williamsburg,  Petersburg,  Frede- 
ricksburg, Charlottesville,  Lynchburg,  Lexington,  Fincastle,  Urbanna,  &c.  Of  the  counties, 
36  are  in  the  Tide-water  Section,  30  in  the  SliJlle,  17  in  the  Great  Valley,  anrl  32  in  me 
Trans-Alleghany  Section.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  country  drained  by  the  New  River, 
though  physically  belonging  to  the  Valley,  is  politically  connected  with  the  Western  Seciion 
in  the  statements  which  follow  in  regard  to  pooulation  and  divijions. 
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PopuUtiOD. 

Total.  SlavM, 


Accomao 16,656  ....    4,654 

Caroline 17,760  ....  10,741 

Chcitcrfield 18.637  ...     10,336 

Charles  City 5,500  ....    2,957 

Ehbcx 10,521  ....    6,407 

Elizabeth  City 5,053  ....    2,218 

Fairfax 9,204....    4,001 

Grcenesvillo 7,1 1 7  ... .    4,681 

Gloucester 10,608  ....     5,6!)1 

Hanover 16,253  ....    9,278 

Henrico 28,797  ....  12,279 

Isle  of  Wight 10,517  ....    4,272 

James  City 3,838  ....    1,983 

King  and  Queen  ....  11,644  ....    6,514 

King  William 9,812  ....    6,310 

King  George 6,397  ....    3,635 

Lancaster 4,801  ....     2,632 

MaUiewi 7,664....    3,481 


Oountlei. 


Total, 

Middlesex ...   4,123 

Nansomond 11,784 

New  Kent 6,458 

Northumberland 7,953 

Northampton ........  8,641 

Norfolk , 24,806 

PrinuesB  Anne 9,102 

Prince  George 8,367 

Prince  William 9,330 

Richmond 6,055 

Southampton 16,074 

Spottsylvania 15,134 

Stafford 9,363 

Surry 7,109 

Sussex 12,720 

Warviok 1,570 

Westmoreland 8,396 

York 5.354 


Pcpulation. 


BlavM. 
2,138 
4,943 
3,530 
3,357 
3,734 
5,741 
3,734 
4,598 
3,842 
2,630 
7,756 
8,053 
4,164 
3,376 
7,736 
910 
3,833 
3.598 


Middle  Section. 
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Albemarle 22,618  ....  11,679 

Amelia 11,036  ....    7,533 

Amherst 12,071  ....    5,925 

Bedford 20,246  ....    8,782 

Buckingham 18,351  ....  10,929 

Brunswick 15,767  ....    9,758 

Campbell    20,350  ....    9,496 

Charlotte 15,252  ....    9,433 

Cumberland 1 1,690  ....     7,309 

Culpeper 24,027....  11,417 

Dinwiddle 21,901  ....  10,356 

Fauquier 26,086  ....  12,523 

Fluvanna 8,221  ....    3,795 

Franklin 14,911  ....    4,98P 

Goochland...; 10,369....    5,716 


Henry 7,100  ... 

Halifax 28,034  . . . 

Loudon 2.'l,939  . . . 

Louisa 1(1,151  . . . 

Lunenburg 11,957  . . . 

Madison 9,336  ... 

Mecklenburg 30,477  . . . 

Nelson 11,254  . . . 

Nottoway 10,130  . . . 

Orange 14,636  ... 

Patrick 7,395  . . , 

Pittsylvania 26,034  . . . 

Powhatan 8,517  . . . 

Prince  Edward 14,107  . . , 

Rappaliannock formed  in 


.  2,968 
.  14,528 
.  5,363 
.  9,383 
.  74233 
.  4,876 
11,117 
.  5,946 
.  6,942 
.  7,983 
.  1,783 
.  10,999 
.  5,473 
.  8,593 
1831 


Great  Valky  Section. 


Augusta 19,926..   .    4,265 

Alleghany 2,816....       571 

Bath 4,002  ....    1,140 

Berkely 10,518  ....     1,919 

Botetourt 16,354 4,170 

Clarke formed  in  1836 

Frederick 26,046  ....  18,626 

Hampshire 11,279  ....     1,330 

Hardy 6,798  ....    1,167 


Jefterson 12,927 3,999 

Morgan 2,694 153 

Page formed  in  1831 

Pendleton 6,271  ....       496 

Rockingham 20,683  ....    2,391 

Rockbridge 14,244  ....    3,398 

Shenandoah 19,750 2,433 

Werren formed  in  1836 


Western,  or  Trans-Alleghany  Section. 


Brooke 7,041 

Braxton formed 

Cabell 5,884 

Fayette formed  i 

Floyd formed  i: 

Giles 5,274. 

Gruyson 7,675  . 

Greenbrier 9,006. 

Harrison 14,722  , 

Jackson formed  i 

Kanhawa 9,326 

Lee  6,461  , 

T !_  1?  (>J  I 

J juwia u,«**A   . 

Logan 3,680  , 

Marshall  . .    .' formed  i 

Mason 6,534  . 


m 


. .   2.28 

1836 

..   561 

1831 

1831 

..   465 

..   462 

..  1,1.52 

771 

1831 

..  1,717 

..   612 

ICO 

..   163 

1835 

..   713 

Montgomery 12,306  . 

Monongalia 14,056  . 

Monroe 7,798  , 

Nicholas 3,346  . 

Ohio 15,584  . 

Pocahontas 2,542  . 

Preston 5,144  . 

Randolph 5,000  . 

Ru.ssell 6,714. 

Scott 5,724  . 

Smyth formed 

Tazewell 5,749  . 


Washington 15,614  , 

Wood 6,429 

Wythe 13,163 


...  2,026 

...  363 

...  683 

. . .  121 
360 

. . .  227 

. . .  129 

. . .  259 

. . .  679 

.   .  330 
in  1831 

...  820 

•  t  •  J  If O 

...  2X>8 

. . .  877 

...  fi,094 
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The  total  population  of  Virginia  amounted,  by  the  census  of  1830,  to  1,211,406,  of  which 
number  604,800  were  whites,  460,7A7  slaves,  and  ''ie  remainder  free  blacks.  This  popula- 
tion is,  however,  unequally  distributed  over  the  d  ent  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  slave 
portion  of  it  is  still  more  unequally  divided,  as  appears  by  the  following  statemen 

Square  MliM. 
Eastern  Virginia  (Ea«t  of  the  Blue  Ridge). .  27,200  . . 
Western  Virginia 43,800  . . 


Free. 

Slaves. 

Ttiial. 

416,060  . . 

. .  416,320  . . 

. .  832,!)80 

324,988  . . 

..    53437  .. 

. .  378,425. 

1700 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


Population  at  D^erent  Period*. 

Tntal.  Slavei. 

-  -  .   748,808  T 298,427 

-  -  -   880,200 345,296 

-  -  -   974,622 892,618 

-  -  -  1,065,879 425,153 

-  -  -  1,211,405 4ef/,767. 


In  our  local  descriptions  we  shall  conform  to  the  divisions  above  traced  out,  beginning 
with  the  eastern  or  Tide-water  Section.  This  section  consists  of  an  almost  level  tract,  in 
its  eastern  part  but  little  elevated  above  the  surfiice  of  the  sea,  and  in  it?  western  portion 
rarely  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  50  or  60  feet  The  general  level  is,  however,  broken 
by  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  forming  innumerable  ravines,  depressed  to  the  tide  level.  The 
ridge  lands,  which  separate  these  ravines,  are  generally  very  poor,  for  the  most  part  sandy, 
sometimes  clayey,  and  remain  chiefly  under  the  native  growth,  no  part  of  them  havihg  paid 
the  expense  of  clearing  and  cultivating.  The  slopes  or  sides  of  the  ravines  present  a  some- 
what higher  degree  of  productiveness,  but  they  are  still  &r  from  being  fertile ;  they  are 
easily  exhauste- ,  and  are  liable  to  suffer  from  washings ;  much  of  this  land  has  been  cleared ; 
it  is  generally  too  sandy  for  wheat,  and  its  best  crop  is  fl-om  20  to  25  bushels  of  maize.  The 
only  rich  and  durable  soils  are  small  patches  of  river  bottom  and  upland  margin,  which  do 
not  form  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  <  juntry  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  and  much 
even  of  this  small  proportion  has  been  exhausted  by  injudicious  cropping. 

It  is  from  this  section  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  chiefly  carried  on,  and  as  some  misappre- 
Wnsion  seems  to  prevail  on  this  subject,  we  give  here  the  following  remarks  of  a  judicious 
writer,  whose  situation  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority.  "  The  cultivators  of  Eastern 
Virginia  derive  a  portion  of  their  income  from  a  source  quite  distinct  from  their  tillage — the 
breeding  and  selling  of  slaves.  It  is  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that  any  person  under- 
takes as  a  regular  business  the  breeding  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  their  sale,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  With  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  under  mild  treatment,  they  have  every 
inducement  to  increase  rapidly,  without  any  prudential  moral  or  physical  check.  A  gang 
of  slaves  on  a  farm  will  often  increase  to  four  times  their  original  number  in  30  or  40  years. 
Few  farms  are  able  to  support  this  increasing  expense,  and  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  to 
the  proprietor ;  whence  many  owners  of  large  estates  in  lands  and  negroes  are  too  poor  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  wealth,  or  to  encounter  the  expenses  necessary  to  improve  their  iin- 
protitabie  forming.  A  man  so  situated  may  be  said  to  be  a  slave  of  his  own  slaves.  The 
income  of  few  persons  increases  as  fast  as  their  slaves,  and  the  consequence  must  be  tiiat 
some  of  them  will  be  sold  that  the  others  may  be  supported.  The  sale  of  slaves  is  always  a 
severe  trial  to  their  owner.  Obstacles  are  opposed  to  it,  not  only  by  sentiments  of  humanity 
and  of  regard  for  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  his  service,  but  every  feeling  of  false 
shame  comes  to  aid ;  and  such  sales  arc  generally  postponed  until  compelled  by  creditors, 
and  are  carried  into  eflect  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  administrator  of  the  debtor.  The  surplus 
slaves  must  be  sent  out  of  the  country  which  is  not  able  to  feed  them,  and  these  causes  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  immense  numbers  that  are  annually  carried  away  from  Lower  Virgii)ia, 
without  even  producing  the  political  beneflt  of  lessening  thp  nctual  number  remaining." 
(^RiiMn,  on  Calcareous  Manuret.) 

The  principal  town  in  this  section  south  of  James  River,  is  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Elizabeth  River,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads.  Its  harbour  is  deep 
and  capacious,  easy  of  access,  and  perfectly  secure ;  the  Road,  an  expansion  of  James  River 
just  above  its  mouth,  affords  the  finest  anchorage  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
rts  united  navies.  The  entrance,  between  Old  Point  Comfort  and  a  sand-bar  called  the  Rip 
Raps,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  Monroe  and  Fort  Calhoun. 
Fort  Calhoun,  a  casemated  battery  on  the  Rip  Rap  shoals,  is  not  yet  completed,  but  a  founda- 
tion for  the  walls  has  been  raised  above  the  water,  which  is  here  from  18  to  22  feet  deep,  by 
throwing  in  large  quantities  of  stone ;  and"  an  immense  weight  of  stone  has  been  for  several 
years  deposited  upon  this  artificial  bosis,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  settle  before  the 
wall«>  of  the  castle  are  erected ;  this  work  will  mount  232  guns.    Fort  Monroe  covers  63 
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acres,  and  will  mount  412  pieces.  The  ikvourable  situation  of  Norfolk,  in  regard  to  thu  sea, 
and  its  connexion  with  tlie  interior  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  end  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Roanoke  Rail-road,  have  made  it  the  chief  commercial  depdt  of  Virginia,  and,  in 
18:^*),  21,893  tons  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  port  The  town  is  built  on  low  ground,  nnd 
the  neighbourhood  is  marehy ;  the  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean,  but  the  others 
are  less  commodious  and  more  irregular.  The  buildings  are  not  distinguished  for  eli^gance, 
but  some  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  respect.  There  are  eight  ° 
churches,  a  marine  hospital,  a  theatre,  Ivceum,  &.c.,  and  a  population  of  0816.  At  Goeport,  i 
in  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most  important  navy-yards  of 
the  United  States,  containing  a  magnificent  dry-dock,  of  hewn  granite,  constructeid  at  a  cost 
of  974,:J.'36  dollars.  Population  of  Portsninuth,  2000.  Suftblk  is  a  thriving  little  town  to 
the  southwest,  with  1200  inhabitants ;  it  stands  on  the  Nansemond  River,  and  is  accessible 
to  vessels  of  100  tons. 

Petersburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Appomattox  River,  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing 
town,  with  8322  inhabitants,  combining  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  flour,  and  tobacco,  with 
mnntiracturing  industiy.  Vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  town,  but 
liirge  ships  unload  at  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  falls  of  the  Appomattox 
furnish  ample  water-power,  and  there  are  here  three  cotton-mills  with  6U0()  spindles,  produc- 
ing annually  860,000  pounds  of  yarn,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Virgmia  cloth,  six 
merchant  flour-mills,  a  brass  and  iron  foundery,  tanneries,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  du:. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  its  principal  city,  stands  on  several  eminences, 
which  command  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  give  to  the  city  an  air  of  singular 
beauty.    The  western  division  occupies  a  high  plain  called  Shockoe  Hill,  overlooking  the 
lower  town,  and  containing  a  beautiful  square  of  about  ten  acres,  which  is  adorned  with  fine 
1 1  Q|  shade  trees,  and  laid  out  in  gravelled  walks ; 

here,  in  a  commanding  situation,  stands  the 
Capitol  or  State  House  {fig.  1131.),  one 
of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  United 
Stales,  being  an  Ionic  temple  on  the  model 
of  the  Maison-Carree  of  Nismes,  and  con- 
taining a  statue  of  Washington  by  Houdon ; 
and  contiguous  to  it  is  the  City  Hall,  a  neat 
edifice  of  the  Doric  order.  The  other  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  Armoury,  Penitentiary, 
16  Churches,  a  Theatre,  &c.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  pure  water  from  three  reser- 
voirs, each  containing  1,000,000  gallons,  and  filled  by  two  pumps,  which  raise  at  the  rate 
9f  800,000  gallons  in  the  24  hours.  Richmond  is  110  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  carries  15  feet  of  water  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  aflbrds  boat  navigation 
for  220  miles  above  the  falls.  These  advantages  enable  it  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
both  inland  and  by  sea ;  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  being  about  3,000,000  dollars,  in 
addition  to  a  valuable  coasting  trade.  Large  quantities  of  Wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.,  am 
brought  down  by  the  James  River  Canal,  the  quantity  of  these  and  some  other  articles  havinj' 
been,  in  1833,  15,000  hogsheads  of  leaf  and  2,230,900  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco, 
133,000  bushels  of  wheat,  152,000  barrels  of  flour,  1374  tons  of  iron,  and  23,000  tons  of 
coal.  The  falls  of  the  river  immediately  above,  the  city  aflbrd  an  unlimited  water-power, 
which  is  largely  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes ;  there  are  here  and  in  the  village  of 
Manchester  opposite  to  Richmond,  4  large  flour-mills  with  H2  run  of  stones,  grinding  annually 
about  700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3  cotton-mills,  tobacco  manufactories,  a  cannon  foundery,  2 
rolling  and  slitting  mills,  paper-mills.  Sic.  The  population  in  1830  was  16,060;  at  present, 
including  that  of  Manchester,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  it  exceeds  20,000.  A 
rail-road  extends  from  Manchester  to  the  coal  mines,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  13  miles, 
which  yield  at  present  about  50,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Hanover  Court  House,  20  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  is  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  Patrick  Henry's  displays  of  stormy  elo* 
^uence. 

Proceeding  down  the  river  we  pass  the  site  of  Jamestown,  ir  ~*'ng  as  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  in  North  America,  but  now  a  deserted  spot,  exhibiting  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  old  town.  Hampton,  at  the  mouth  of 'the  James,  is  a  little  village  of  1120  in« 
habitants,  noted  as  the  residence  of  the  pilots  for  the  river.  A  few  mi'es  ubove  the  mouth 
of  York  River  is  Yorktown,  an  inconsiderable  village,  memorable  in  the  war  of  the  revolu« 
tion  for  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  (October  19, 1781,)  to  Uia 
combined  American  and  French  forces  under  General  Washington.  On  the  neck  between 
the  two  rivers  is  Williamsburg',  long  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  State :  it  is  now  a  declin* 
ing  town  with  1.500  inhabitants,  but^derives  interest  firom  its  being  the  seat  of  William  and 
Mory  College.  Here  are  also  a  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  with  accommodatiom:)  for  84  patients; 
th«  Palace,  or  former  residence  of  the  colonial  governor,  on  a  fine  square ;  the  old  Raleigh 
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Tavern,  in  which  many  of  the  moat  important  ante-revolutionary  meanuea  were  concerted, 
and  the  county  buildinKs, 

Fredcricicaburg  is  a  flourishing  town  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  which  ndinits  vessels  of  140  tons  up  to  the  town.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  rich 
and  pretty  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  is  connected  with  the  country  above  by  means 
of  a  canal  to  Fox's  Mill,  35  miles  distant;  its  situation  makes  it  the  depdt  of  a  well-culti- 
vated tract,  and  its  trade  is  considerable.  Tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  maise,  gold,  Slc,  are  tiie 
principal  articles  of  exportation.  Population,  8308.  Falmouth,  Port  Royal,  Tappahannock, 
•mi  Urbanna,  are  small  villages  on  the  Rappahannock.  In  Westmoreland  County  on  the  Po- 
tomac, is  shown  the  spot  where  Washington 
1182  was  born ;  the  house,  which  stood  on  Pope's 

creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  a 
plantation  called  Wakefield,  is  now  in  ruins. 
A  simple  stone,  with  the  inscription,  Here, 
on  the  llth  qf  February,  1732,  George 
Washitifftnn  was  horn,  designates  tho  con- 
secrated spot.  Further  up  the  river,  eight 
miles  from  Alexandria,  is  Mount  Vernon,  the 
seat  and  the  tomb  of  that  great  and  good 
man.  The  mansion  house  is  a  simple  wooden 
L::ilding,  two  stories  high,  with  a  plain  por- 
tico extending  the  whole  length  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  river ;  tne  tomb  (Jir. 
1132.)  is  merely  a  walled  excavation  in  the 
bank,  with  a  brick  front  and  closed  by  an 
iron  door. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Middle  Section  presents,  in  many  respects,  a  favourable  contrast 
to  the  portion  of  the  State  now  described ;  it  contains  much  excellent  land,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  which  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  produces  in  abundance  the  three  great 
staples  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  Indian-corn.  The  surface  is  generally  finely  varied  by  hills 
and  valleys,  the  climate  mild,  agreeable,  and  healthy,  and  Mr.  Jcfierson  pronounced  the 
Southwest  Mountain  region,  lying  between  the  James  and  Rappahannock,  to  be  the  garden 
of  North  America.  The  towns  of  this  section  are  few  and  small,  as  the  trade  centres  in 
those  which  lie  below  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers.  Leesburg  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  productive  and  highly  cultivated  district.  Fairfax, 
further  south,  is  a  flourishing  village,  and  further  on  is  Barboursville,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
is  the  seat  and  tomb  of  the  late  President  Madison.  Charlottesville,  with  about  1000  in- 
habitants, is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  charming  valley,  ar  I  derives  its  interest  from  its  being 
the  seat  of  Virginia  University.  The  halls  of  this  highly  respectable  and  valuable  institu- 
tion form  a  fine  collection  of  buildings.  Three  miles  from  Charlottesville  is  Monticello,  the 
seat  of  the  late  President  Jeflerson.  The  mansion  occupies  a  lofly  summit  of  the  Southwest 
Mountain,  500  feet  above  the  Rivanna,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the 
west,  and  of  the  low  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  the  east  A  simple  granite 
obelisk  over  the  grave  of  Jefferson  bears  this  inscription,  written  by  himself:  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Founder  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Scottsville,  on  the  James  River,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  which  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  James  River  Canal. 

South  of  the  James  River  there  is  also  much  productive  land,  yielding  tobacco  of  excellent 
quality,  but  in  many  cases  exhausted  by  injudicious  cropping.  Lynchburg,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  bold  and  broken,  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  towa 
carrying  on  an  active  trade,  and  containing  some  manu&ctories.  The  water-power  afforded 
by  the  river  is  partially  employed  in  propelling  a  cotton-mill  with  2500  spindles,  and  several 
saw  and  flour-mills,  and  there  are  here  tanneries,  tobacco-factories,  smitheries,  &c.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  containing  400,000  gallons,  fed  by  a  double 
forcing-pump,  and  placed  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  throw  a  copicas  stream  over  the  tops  of 
the  houses.  Lynchburg  is  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  the  world,  from  10,000  to 
16,000  hhds.  having  been  inspected  here  annually  during  the  last  ten  years.  Population, 
4630.  Farmville,  on  the  Appomattox,  is  likewise  a  great  tobacco  market,  the  amount  annu- 
ally inspected  being  about  4500  hhds.  There  are  also  peveral  tobacco-factories,  tanneries, 
&n.  at  Farmville ;  and  a  population  of  about  1000.  Danville,  on  the  Dan,  which  is  navigable 
by  IxNits  some  distance  above,  is  a  flourishing  village,  with  1000  inhabitants ;  its  position 
coniTiiands  some  trade,  and  there  are  some  manufactories  here. 

1  he  Great  Valley  Section  consists  of^  an  elevated  table-land  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  .Mleghany  chain,  from  1200  to  ieOO  feet  above  the  sea.  it  is,  however,  traversed 
by  several  mountain  chains,  forming  numerous  subordinate  valleys,  at  once  fertile  and 
picture^ue,  and  constituting  a  region  of  singular  wildnesa  and  beauty.    Its  rare  combmation 
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]f  (freat  agfricaltunl  retnureet  with  extraordinary  mineral  riches,  must  one  day  render  it  the 
scat  of  a  populoua  and  wealthy  community.  At  thn  lower  end  ol'tlie  valley  a^nds  t  le  town 
ut  lliirper's  Ferry,  celebrated  for  the  majestic  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  which  has  already  been 
described.  The  tov/n  has  a  population  of  about  200U  inhabitant^  and  contains  three  ciiurches, 
two  academies,  several  large  flour  and  saw-mills,  an  Arsenal  of  the  United  States,  contain- 
ing  about  80,00(1  stands  of  arras,  and  an  Armoury  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  A  rail- 
road extends  from  this  place  to  Winchester,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  Stats, 
with  8620  inhabitants.  U  stands  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Loudoun,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich 
nnd  highly  cultivated  tract,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  population.  Winchester 
is  the  depdt  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  extensive.  Tc 
the  north  is  the  thriving  and  busy  little  village  of  Martinsburg,  with  1600  inhabitants.  It 
contains  two  flour-mills,  a  brass  and  iron-foundery,  a  woollen-manufactory,  tanneries,  &c. 
The  northwestern  counties  of  the  Valley  contain  no  considerable  towns,  but  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  luxuriant  river-bottoms,  their  treasures  of  coal  and  iron,  and  for  the  bold  and 
grand  features  of  the  scenery.  Ascending  from  Winchester,  we  pass  Newmarket  and  Wood- 
stock, industrious  little  towns,  with  about  1000  inhabitants  each,  and  reach  Staunton,  which, 
although  standing  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Shenandoah,  at  an  elevation  of  1200 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  situated  in  a  deep  basin  surrounded  bv  high  hills.  It  has  2000  inhabit- 
ants, engaged  in  trade  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  contains  the  Western  Lunatic 
Hospital,  a  State  establishment  capable  of  accommodating  about  80  patients.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  two  remarkable  caves :  Madison's  cave  extends  about  S)00  feet  into  the  earth, 
branching  into  subordinate  caverns,  and  terminatin||r  in  two  basins  of  water,  of  about  80  or  40 
feet  in  depth ;  Weyer's  cave  is  much  more  extensive,  and  its  numerous  halls  and  chambers 
are  pillared  or  draperied  with  an  astonishing  profusion  of  stalUctites,  which  in  some  plar  39 
resemble  stiflened  water-falls,  in  others  hang  in  rich  festoons  and  folds  like  tapestry,  or  seem 
to  rise  from  the  floor  like  columns,  thrones,  towers,  or  statues;  it  extends  1260  feet  into  the 
ground,  and  contains  upwards  of  20  large  rooms  beside  numerous  passages  and  galleries; 
one  of  thcie  halls  is  260  feet  in  length,  88  high,  and  from  10  to  20  wide,  and  another  is  153 
by  !5,  wHa  a  height  of  60  feet. 

Further  south  we  enter  the  upper  valley  of  the 
James  River,  in  which  stands  the  town  of  Lexington 
with  about  800  inhabitants,  containing  a  State  Arse- 
nal with  30,000  stand  ot  arms,  ana  the  halls  of  Wash- 
ington College.  About  15  miles  further  south  is  the 
celebrated  Natural  Bridge  {Jig.  1133.),  according  to 
Mr.  JeflTerBon, "  the  most  sublime  of  Nature's  works." 
It  is  an  arch  reaching  across  a  narrow  ravine,  which 
extends  for  some  distance  above  and  below,  at  the 
height  of  215  feet  above  the  stream  which  flows 
under  it,  80  feet  wide,  and  93  feet  long.  "  Though 
the  sides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  some  parts 
with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have 
resolution  to  walk  on  them  and  look  over  into  the 
abyss.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands  and 
knees,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep  over  it.  If 
the  view  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable, 
that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme. 
It  is  impoEsible  for  the  emotions  arising  from  the 
sublime  to  be  felt  bey^nd  what  they  are  here;  so 
beautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  spring- 
ing 08  it  were  up  to  Heaven  1  The  rapture  of  the 
spectator  is  really  indescribable."  {Jefferson,  Nolea 
on  Virginia.) 

The  Valley  contains  a  profusion  of  mineral  springs,  comprising  thermal  watere  impreg- 
nated with  free  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  holding  also  a  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  combination,  chalybeates,  and  sulphuretted  springs  abounding  in  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  and  various  sulphates :  many  of  these  waters  have  acquired  much  reputation  for 
their  medicinal  properties,  and  some  of  them  are  much  resorted  to.  Among  these  are  the 
Botetoiirt,  Augusta,  Rawley,  Shannondale.  Yellow,  Alum,  Hot,  Warm,  and  Sweet  Sulphur 
Springs,  of  great  and, various  virtues.  The  Sweet  Springs  are  of  the  temperature  of  73°; 
the  Warm,  of  98°,  and  the  Hot  of  106°.  We  may  here  notice  also  the  celebrated  group 
comprising  the  White,  Red,  Gray,  Salt,  and  Blue  Sulphur  Springs;  for,  although  lying 
lieyond  the  Alleghany,  they  are  commonly  visited  in  connection  with  the  former.  As  we 
»re  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  minute  scientific  account  of  these  healing  tbuntams,  we  refier 
til  a  former  page  (392)  of  this  work,  for  some  general  views  of  their  situation  and  character. 
The  southwest  corner  of  the  State  is  a  wild,  broken,  mountainous  tract,  mterepersed  with 
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line  xalleyn,  and  riehly  ttored  with  minenl  trauuraa,  including  Mlt,  coal,  lead,  iron,  cii|i|K<r 
(fy|Muni,  limeatone,  and  valuable  medicinal  iprinifa.  The  aulphuret  and  carbonatu  ol'  li>aJ 
are  wrou|fht  in  Wythe  County,  and  thern  is  an  irun  ore  in  the  aame  region,  whicli  MHn«liiii(i« 
yields  by  the  ordinary  amelting  prooeaa  Rteel  of  a  auperinr  quality.  About  U(N)  tonn  of  loud 
are  made  here  annually.  The  little  village  of  Saltville,  on  the  north  ti)rk  of  the  ilolHton 
river,  ia  the  principal  acat  of  the  aalt  manulkcture  of  thia  diitrid.  Abingdon,  the  princliml 
town,  ia  an  induatrioua  and  prooperoua  little  place,  with  an  incroaaing  trade  nnd  a  |)<)piiliUiiin 
of  KNK)  mula.  A  few  milea  weat  of  the  villago  of  Eatillville,  ia  a  remarkable  Nuturni  Tun- 
nel, from  00  to  IRO  teet  in  width,  tVom  7U  to  80  in  height,  and  150  yarda  in  length ;  it  m  m 
fact  a  winding  pasaage  through  the  baae  of  a  mountain,  differing  tVom  the  Natural  nri<li;o 
only  in  the  greater  length  and  inferior  elevation  of  thu  cavity  :  a  amall  atream  winds  iu  wuy 
through  the  Tunnel.  "One  of  the  moat  curiomt  objccta  in  tlie  particular  district  of  which 
wt>  have  Juat  been  treating,  ia  the  Lake  near  the  summit  of  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain  in  Uiios 
County.  The  erroneous  impressions  and  abaurd  sptjculntiona  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  will 
be  accepted  aa  an  apology  for  the  few  descriptive  remarkn  which  I  ahall  hero  present.  Thia 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  is  situated  ct  the  intersection  of  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain  and  several 
of  ita  spurs,  and  not,  aa  is  commonly  supposed,  nn  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Ita  height  above 
the  baae  of  the  mountain  is  probably  fVom  900  tu  liNM)  feet,  but  it  ia  surrounded  by  steep  and 
lofly  hills  on  every  aide,  excepting  that  by  which  it  is  approached,  and  that  through  which 
ita  waters  find  a  small  outlet,  tailing  in  a  pictureaque  cascade  of  great  height,  and  then  flow- 
ing rapidly  into  the  creek  below.  The  outl«>t  appears  formerly  to  have  been  deeper  than  at 
present,  and  the  extent  of  the  lake  wbb  therefore  mm  h  lest-  than  it  now  is.  Rockn  and  earth 
gradually  accumulating  at  the  passage,  have  dammed  the  waters  up,  and  hence  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  grow  upon  ita'mar^^in,  may  now  be  seen  sometimes  standing  erect  at  a  con« 
•iderable  depth  beneath  its  surface.  Its  length  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  its  greatest 
width  about  half  a  mile.  By  careful  soundings  from  side  to  side  in  many  parts  of  it,  the 
greatest  depth  that  could  be  found  wns  from  58  to  60  feet;  but  such  waa  the  transparency 
of  the  water,  that  the  bottom  could  be  seen  nearly  in  ita  deepest  parts.  No  animal  is  found 
in  it  but  a  small  species  of  salamander,  or  wutor-lizard."  (Rogert^s  Qeological  Reconnois- 
$ance.) 

Passing  down  the  valley  of  the  New  River,  whose  fimming  and  broken  torrent  and  abrupt, 
towering  cliffa  present  many  scenes  of  wild  grandeur,  we  enter  the  green  meadows  and  culti- 
vated fields  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  Charleston,  the  principal  town  of  this  region,  is  a  small 
village  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ppreat  saft-worka  of  the 
Kanawha.  Guyandotte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  aame  name,  is  a  noted  landing-plnce 
for  travellers  firom  the  western  wate"  to  the  eastern  States.  Clarksburg  and  Morgantown 
are  thriving  villages  on  the  Monongahela.  Wellsbiirg,  on  the  Ohio,  surrounded  by  rich  beds 
of  coal,  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade  and  manufacturing  industry;  here  are  several  large 
flour  and  saw-mills,  three  flint  and  cut-glass  works,  several  cotton  and  woollen-mills,  salt- 
Tvorks,  &c.,  and  about  40,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annually  shipped  from  the  town.  Popula- 
tion, 1500. 

The  city  of  Wheeling,  surrounded  by  rich  coal-beds  and  a  highly  fertile  country,  and 
standing  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Ohio  during  the  season  of  low  water, 
ia  one  of  the  most  flourishing  trading  towns  in  the  country.  The  city  stands  on  a  narrow 
plain,  in  the  rear  of  which  rises  a  range  of  steep  river  hills,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  built  in 
a  single  street  along  the  river.  The  population  increased  from  1567  in  1820,  to  5222  in 
1830,  and  in  1835  was  estimated  to  exceed  8000.  There  are  20  steam-boats  owned  hero, 
26  steam-engines  are  in  operation,  and  a  great  quantity  of  goods  are  forwarded  from  this  point 
in  wagons  by  the  National  Road  to  the  east,  and  by  keel-l^ts,  flat-boats,  nnd  steamers  down 
the  river.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  here  in  1834  was  738.  Pour  iron-founderies, 
and  as  many  steam-engine  factories,  4  cotton  and  woollen-mills,  7  glass-houHCs  and  cut-glass 
works,  an  extensive  rolling  and  slitting-mill  and  nail-factory,  3  steam  flour-mills,  2  paper- 
mills,  copperas,  white-lead,  and  sheet-lead  manufiictories,  tobacco-manufnctories,  tanneries, 
emitheries,  &.c.  are  among  the  manu&cturing  establishments,  in  which  about  34,000  tons  of 
coal  are  consumed  annually. 

Professor  Rogers  closes  his  report,  already  quoted,  with  the  following  very  just  remarks 
on  Western  Virginia : — "  How  magnificent  is  the  picture  of  the  resources  of  this  region,  and 
how  exhilarating  the  contemplation  of  all  the  happy  influences  upon  the  enterprise,  wealth, 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  its  inhabitants,  which  are  rapidly  to  follow  the  successive 
development  of  its  mexhaustible  mineral  possessions !  In  a  country  where  the  channels  of 
nearly  all  the  principal  rivers  have  been  scooped  out  in  part  through  beds  of  coal,  where 
Bome  of  them  are  paved  with  the  richest  ores  of  iron,  and  where  the  very  rock  itseU.  the 
aterile  sand-Rtonn  of  the  clifia  and  monntAinS;  is  enriched  at  certain  depths  with  abundant 
stores  of  salt,  what  more  is  needed  to  fulfil  the  happy  and  glorious  destinies  that  await  it, 
than  to  awaken  enterprise  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  golden  promises  it  holds  out,  and  to 
direct  industrious  and  active  research  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  character,  position 
and  uses  of  the  treasures  it  contains  1" 
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2.  Stale  of  North  Carolina, 

North  Ciirolinii  hai  tlm  Atlantic  ocflnii  on  tho  oiiHt,  niiil  Virginia  on  thn  north;  prenontini^ 
a  brmid  t'riint  to  tho  hob,  it  ((rndually  contrnr.tH  iu  hrniiiltli,  btttwixMi  tlin  I'licriNichnnnitit  of 
Sniitli  ('arolina  and  'Ponnoflnrn,  until  it  tvrininntnM  on  t\m  weHt  in  a  narrow  Htrip  iyio}; 
lnHWMfn  TonnoHHno  and  (ili<or((ia.  ItM  Inngtii  Im  alKMit  4W  niiloM,  witli  a  breadth  viiryintr  in 
th(!  ('iiHlorn  Miction  from  1*20  to  IHO  inilum,  and  ditniiiiNhin((  in  thn  wci^torn  pnrt  from  KM)  tu 
20;  iirid  it  Iuih  an  area  of  fMMNMI  H(|nnri>  niilim.  It  oxtnnda  from  XP  W  to  ;W°  'MY  N.  Int., 
mill  friiiii  Tri"  y")'  to  H4°  'MY  VV.  Ion.  Thi)  eaHtorn  pnrlof  tlio  Slatn  forma  an  it  with  a  i-haoH 
(if  land  and  wiiti^r;  low,  narrow  iHliindH  of  aand  nxtond  hIoiij;  tho  nonMt,  bnyond  which  Htrctidi 
into  tho  Hca  oxtcnHivo  NhoaU,  and  within  which  wide,  Htiallow  la)(ooni4  penotratn  into  tho 
miiin-liintl.  Thiw  lawt  conaiHtH  of  an  exlnnaive  tract  of  HwampH  travorsml  bv  iduffjifiiih  Htrwimn, 
which  tho  low  and  lovol  Hurfaco  allows  to  Hpread  out  into  broad  IxiHinH.  For  aixty  milcN  from 
tho  aca  thu  country  iti  a  purf<<ct  plain ;  but  at  that  diHtanco  it  bo^ina  to  riao  into  amall  IuIIh, 
the  rivcrH  aHHuiue  thn  charartor  of  riuminK  watnrH,  and  the  whole  aHpcct  of  nature  ia  chantfed. 
Paasin|r  throu)|rh  a  fertile,  populouH,  and  Houriahinf;  belt  of  hilly  land,  wo  reach  tho  moun- 
tainoua  tract  of  North  Carolina. 

Tho  mtmn  elevation  of  tho  doction  to  tho  west  of  tho  Catawlw  ia  about  8(K)  or  KKM)  feet, 
and  tho  Hlue  Rid){o,  which  hen!  tbrma  the  water-ahed  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Atlantic, 
attaina  the  height  of  alniut  Tj^iK)  foot.  Thn  western  boundary  ia  formed  by  the  prolonj^ation 
of  the  Kittatinny  Mountain,  known  imder  tho  local  numea  ot  Btonu,  Iron,  Bald,  Hmoky,  and 
Unaka  Mountain.  One  of  iu  aummita,  the  Roan  Mountain,  rnachea  tho  heif^ht  of  6():)8  feet, 
furminif  on  its  top  a  broad,  level  meadow  of  conaiderablo  extent.  Htill  more  lofly  ia  the 
Black  Mountain,  which,  according;  to  recent  meaaurementa,  haa  an  elevation  of  ft470  feet, 
beinff  considerably  hi^rhur  than  any  other  known  point  in  the  United  Statea,  this  aide  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  tract  betwi-eu  thoae  two  ridj^oa  ia  an  elevated  table-land  from  20()0 
to25(K)  feet  al)ove  tho  aea.  'J''>n  I'ilot  Mountain  or  Mount  Ararat,  although  of  much  infe- 
rior heigiit,  doaervoa  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  sinfjular  Hynnnntry  of  ita  atructure, 
and  its  position  in  a  ptirfect  plain ;  it  la  a  regular  cone  riainir  to  the  height  of  15l3<)  feet  above 
the  level  region  in  which  it  atandH,  and  commanding  a  striking  view  of  great  extent. 

North  Carolina  aboimda  in  considerable  riverc,  but  enjoys  few  facilities  (or  navigation  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  atreuins,  which  are  shallow  or  broken  in  their 
course  or  lose  themselves  in  lagoons  difficult  of  access,  or  aro  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
American  Coast  I'ilot  "declines  giving  directions  for  sailing  into  many  porta  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  all  the  harlratira  arc  bitrred,  and  always  xubject  to  ulttmition  by  every  gain,  particu- 
larly in  the  equinoctial  storms;  but  tho  lurs  create  only  a  part  of  thn  danger  in  sailing  into 
those  ports;  it  ia  tho  vast  bed  of  shouts  that  lie  within  the  bars,  with  their  innumerable 
small  channels,  which  give  to  the  tide  m  many  di|^>rpnt  directions  that  even  the  pilots  who 
live  on  tho  spot,  find  it  difficult  to  carry  a  vessel  in  without  some  accident."  The  Chowan, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Meherrin  and  Nottoway,  flows  into  Albemarle  Hound, 
and  admits  small  vessels  to  MurtVee.stxm/.  The  Rounoke  empties  itself  into  the  same  shal- 
low basin,  and  is  navigable  by  small  ve.Msels  iW  miles,  and  by  boats  to  Weldon,  at  the  tout  of 
the  falls;  above  tho  falk  it  afliirds,  with  the  aid  of  some  side-cuts,  a  l)oat  navigation  of  alniut 
245  miles  to  Salem;  the  length  of  its  course  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia  exceeds  4(N)  miles. 
Tar  River,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  expands  into  a  wide  estuary  called  I'am- 
lico  River,  is  navigable  to  Tarboro*,  90  miles;  and  the  Nouse,  wliirh  has  a  longer  course,  to 
Kingst'in.  Capo  Fear  River  is  tlio  principal  stream  which  has  il^  whole  course  within  the 
State ;  rising  on  the  northern  border,  it  pursues  a  southeasterly  course  of  280  miles,  and 
reaches  the  Atlantic  at  Smith's  Island ;  there  are  from  10  to  14  feet  of  water  on  the  main 
bar.  The  Waccamaw  passes  into  South  Carolina,  flowing  for  a  considerable  distance  near 
and  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  Lumber  and  Yadkin  also  pass  into  that  State,  taking  the 
narues  of  the  Litt)  j  and  Great  Pedee.  The  Cntawba,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows 
into  South  Carolina,  while  the  French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee,  Hiwasseo,  and  New  River, 
descend  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  same  mountain. 

Albemarle  Sound  is  a  shallow  lagoon  extending  00  milesnnto  the  land,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  5  to  15 ;  it  is  entered  only  through  two  long,  narrow  sheets  of  water ;  one  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  Currituck  Sound,  extends  north  almost  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  the  south- 
ern arm  communicates  with  Pamlico  Sound,  which  is  80  miles  in  length  by  from  10  to  20  in 
breadth.  The  Hatteras  Banks  are  a  low  sand-bank  lying  between  Pamlico  Sound  and  the 
sea,  and  projecting  far  out  into  the  ocean,  forming  the  terrible  headland  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
whose  storms  and  shoals  are  the  dread  of  seamen.  A  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots, 
called  Bankers,  inhabit  these  dreary  coasts.  Tho  southern  termination  of  the  banks  is  Cape 
Lookout,  and  further  south  is  Cape  Fear,  names  indicative  of  the  feelings  with  which  they 
are  approached  by  navigators. 

The  swamps  are  a  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  Great  Dismal 
tiwump  lies  in  the  northeastern  part  and  extends  into  Virginia.    It  is  30  miles  in  length, 
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*n(l  10  in  breadth,  and  covera  an  extent  of  100,UU()  acrei;  the  loil  ia  marahy,  and  the  whole 
tract  ia  overthrown  with  pine,  juniper,  and  cypromi  trcoa,  with  white  and  rod  oak  in  the  drier 
parta.  In  the  centre,  on  the  Virffinia  aide,  la  Lalie  Druinmond,  15  niilea  in  circuit.  Many 
(larta  of  tho  iwamp  are  imperviouH  to  man,  from  tho  thicitneaM  of  the  wooda  and  buahm.  A 
canal  ia  carried  throuffh  it  fri>in  Norfolk  to  Albeinarlu  Hound.  Between  Albemarle  and  Pam- 
lico Sound  IB  another,  called  Alligator,  or  Littlu  Diamal  Swamp,  which  also  has  a  lake  in 
\i,o  centre ;  thia  liaa  been  pnrtly  drained  by  moana  of  a  canal,  and  the  land  rendered  fit  fur 
tho  cultivation  of  rice.  It  i»  estimated  that  there  are  2,600,000  acrea  of  awampy  land 
within  the  State,  capable  of  beinff  driimed  at  a  triHinff  coat,  and  fitted  for  tho  culture  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  and  maize.  I'hoae  awampH  have  a  cluy  bottom,  over  which  liea  a  thick 
atiatum  of  vo((etabli3  compoat.     Tho  drained  lamia  are  found  to  bo  excecdinifly  fertile. 

Atn  ii^r  I  ho  nimokil  productions,  the  moat  important  appear  to  be  sold  and  iron.  Bof;  iron 
ore  I  iiind  in  the  eoatern  aection ;  hocnatitu  occurs  abunuantly  near  the  dividing  lino  between 
the  upper  aiul  lower  country ;  the  magnetic  ore  oxiittB  further  weat,  and  haa  been  pretty 
extensively  worked ;  in  18(30  there  wore  80  forges  and  3  furnaces  in  tJiis  region.  Plumbago 
ia  met  witn  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigti,  and  has  been  largely  wrought  and  exported.  The 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina  embraces  the  section  on  both  aides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
extends  to  the  east  of  the  Yadkin.  The  deposite  or  surface  mines  are  tho  most  easily 
worked,  but  the  vein  mines  are  the  moat  durable.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  gold  that  haa  been  produced  here;  the  famous  lump,  which  weighed  28  lbs.,  was 
ibund  at  Reed'a  Mines,  in  Cabarras  County,  and  there  was  another  found  weighing  13  lbs. 
Novaculite  or  hone-stone  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  (piarried  in  this  Stute. 

The  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of 
tho  Stale,  yield  not  only  much  lumber  for  exportation,  but  also  nearly  all  ihu  resinous  matter 
used  in  ship-building  in  this  country.  The  resinous  products  are  turponi  ne,  scrapings,  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  and  pitch ;  turpentine  is  merely  the  sap  of  the  tree  nbtaiixid  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  baik;  the  turpentine  flows  out  in  drops,  which  fall  into  a  box 
placed  to  receive  them ;  the  incisions  arc  generally  made  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  flow  of  the  turpentine  usually  ceases  about  the  end  of  October;  the  boxes  are  emptied 
flvo  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  a  year;  on  an  average  forty  trees  will  yield  a  barrel  of  tiir- 

[tentine,  and  about  a  third  of  that  amount  of  scrapings,  or  that  part  of  the  sup  which  becomes 
lard  before  it  reaches  the  box.  Oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  are  mode  by  distillation,  durmg 
which  process  the  oil  comes  over,  and  leaves  a  residuum,  called  rosin.  Tar  is  made  by  burn- 
ing billets  of  pine  under  a  heavy  covering  of  turf  or  earth ;  a  slow  combustion  without 
flame  is  thus  caused,  and  the  tar  which  exudes  is  collected,  by  means  of  a  trench,  into  a 
cavity  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose.  The  tar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  preferred  in 
Europe  to  that  of  the  United  StatcH,  as  it  is  much  cleaner,  better  packed,  ana  made  from 
trees  recently  felled.     Pitch  is  obtained  |rom  tar  by  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

Tho  great'diversity  of  climate  between  the  eastern  lowlands  and  the  western  high  coun- 
try,, produces  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  two  sections; 
while  the  former  yields  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  the  more  northern  grains  and  fruits  thrivo  in 
the  latter,  which  yields  wheat,  Indian-corn,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  The  cotton  crop  of  North 
Carolina  ia  about  30,000  bitles.  Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  the 
shape  of  household  industry ;  and  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  and  the  want  of  good  narbours, 
carry  the  trade  of  North  Carolina  chiefly  through  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee.  Nor  has  much  been  done  in  this  State  towards  extending  the  facilities  fur  trans- 
portation, although  the  most  important  productions  are  of  a  bulky  character,  requiring  cheap 
and  easy  modes  of  conveyance.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  is  partly,  and  its  branch,  the 
Northwest  Canal  wholly,  in  this  State.  The  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Canal  connects  tho  Neuse 
with  the  harbour  of  Beaufort,  and  there  are  several  side-cuts  round  the  falls  of  the  rivers. 
The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail-road,  from  the  former  place  to  the  Roanoke,  is  in  progress. 

The  ill-starred  attempts  of  Raleigh  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  North  America  toward:; 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  made  on  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina,  then  known 
to  the  English  under  the  general  name  of  Virginia.  In  1761  a  few  perrans  from  Mnsi^achii- 
setts  settled  at  Cape  Fear  River,  and  other  settlements  were  made  about  that  time  from 
Europe.  This  region,  however,  formed  a  part  of  the  general  government  of  Carolina  until 
1720,  when  it  was  separated  from  the  southern  part,  and  took  its  present  name. 

The  constitution  was  formed  a  1776,  and  amended  in  1835.  The  legislative  authority  ia 
vested  in  two  houses,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons,  and  styled  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  These  bodies  and  tlie  Governor  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by 
popular  vote,  and  the  Council  of  Staitc  ia  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses.  The  rijflit 
of  voting  tor  Senatnra  is  confined  to  1)0  acres  freeholders.  The  judges  are  also  chosen  by 
the  General  At<sombly,  and  iiold  oflice  during  good  behaviour. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  about  30  miles  from  Raleigh,  is  the 

Erincipal  educational  institution  in  the  State;  there  ia  a  pretty  large  number  of  acaidemies 
utno  system  of  general  education  has  been  adop(«d.    The  Methc^ists  the  Baptists  are  the 
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moit  ntimflrntui  nliirioiii  Mcti,  and  there  aro  alao  a  gaoA  manr  PrMbjtoriiiM  and  Epiacop»' 
liana,  with  aome  I.uthcranH,  Moravian*,  Friends,  ami  lloman  Catholica. 

The  State  ia  dividiNl  into  (V>  cuuntioa,  and  lumtaina  a  population  of  737,ti67,  of  whiob 
47^846  are  whitoa,  10,540  tVeo  black*,  and  '^45,iH)l  alavea. 


GoanllM. 


Pnpiilallon. 
Totil. 


Anaon 14,095 

A»h« 6,987 

Beaufort 10,969 

Bcrtio 19,969 

Bladen 7,811 


BtavM. 
4,778 
499 
4,1«A 
f.,797 
3,199 


Bruniwick 6,516  ....  .'),107 

Buncombe 16,981  ....  1,666 

Burke 17,888  ....  .1,696 

Cobarraa 8,810  ....  3,958 

Camden 6,733  ....  9,035 

Carteret 6,597 1,593 

CoawoU 15,185  ....  6,434 

Chatham 15,405  ....  5,056 

Chowan 6,697  ....  3,768 

Colambua 4,141  .. .    1,073 

Craven 13,734  ....  6,199 

Cumberland 14,834  ....  5,057 

Currituck 7,6.55  . . .    2,188 

Davidion 13,389  ....  1,918 

Duplin 11,391  . . .    4,4.14 

Edgecombe 14,935  ....  7,075 

Franklin 10,665  ....  4,960 

Gatca 7,866  ....  3,648 

Granville 19,355  ....  9,166 

Greene 6,413  ....  2,879 

Guilford 18,737  ....  2,594 

Halifax 17,739  ....  9,780 

Haywood 4,579  ....     291 

Hertford 8,537  ....  3,710 

Hyde 6,184  ....  1,943 

IrcdeU 14,918  ....  3,682 

John«on 10,938 3,639 

Jonea 5,608  ....  3,075 


Oouatlta. 


Tnitl. 

Lenoir 7,793 

Lincoln 99,455 

Macon 5,333 

Martin 8,.M9 

Mecklonberg iO,oHB 

MontKoniery 10,919 

Moore 7,745 

Naili 8,490 

Now  Hanover 10,959 

Northampton 13,391 

Onilow 7,814 

Orange  93,908 

Puiquotank 8,641 

Perquimana 7,419 

Perion lUjW 

Pitt 19,lM)3 

Randolph 19,406 

Richmond 9,3J6 

Robcion 9,^.33 

Rockingham l'>,-)35 

Rowan 90,786 

Rutherford 17,557 

Bampion 11,634 

Stokei 16,196 

Surry 14,504 

Tvrroll 4,739 

Wake 20,398 

Warren 11,877 

Washington 4,5.52 

Wayne 10,331 

Wilkea 11,968 

Yancey formed 


Pnpnialion. 


•lavw. 
...  3,919 
. . .  4,889 
...  458 
. . .  3J>79 
. . .  7,14fl 
. . .  94195 
. . .  1,67S 
. . .  3,706 
. . .  6,616 
. . .  74149 
. . .  3,144 
...  7,378 
. . .  9,691 
. . .  9,749 
...  4,439 
, . . .  5,365 
, . . .  1,469 
, . . .  3,51? 
, . . .  9,491 
..  44296 
, . . .  6,189 
. . . .  3,388 
, . . .  3,884 
....2,P'l 
....  l,!4o 
....  1,.  )1 
. . . .  8,109 
. . . .  7,397 
. . . .  1,719 
....8,517 
....  1,493 
in  1839. 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 


1700  -  - 

1800  •  ■ 

1810  -  - 

1820  .  - 

1830  -  - 


Total. 
39.3,751 
478,103 
.'j.'V>.500 
a38,829 
737,987 


Blavet. 

-  100,572 

-  133,296 

-  168,824 

-  20.'j,()17 

-  245,6oi. 


Beaufort,  the  only  port  of  North  Carolina  directly  upon  the  sea,  admits  vessels  drawing  12 
font  of  water,  and  the  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious ;  but  the  town  is  inconsiderable.  Wil- 
minsrton,  40  miles  from  the  sea  on  Cape  Fear  River,  is  the  most  important  commercial  town 
of  the  State,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  \t  dst  Indies;  vessels  drawing 
10  or  12  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  town,  and  there  is  good  anchora||[e  within  Smith's 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  large  vessels.  The  population  of  Wilmington  is  about 
3000;  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  {K)rt  amounts  to  12,816  tons.  Nowberne,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  River  Neuse,  80  miles  from  Pamlico  Sound,  is  a  place  of  some  commerce, 
although  large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to  the  town,  and  the  navigation  is  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult for  smaller  crafl.  Newberne  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well  built^and,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  3762  souls,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  State.  Washington  and  Tarboro'  on  the  Pam- 
lico river,  Plymouth  and  Halifax  on  the  Roanoke,  Edenton  on  the  Chowan,  and  Elizabeth  on 
the  Pasquotank,  are  small  trading  towns. 

Receding  from  the  low  country  we  come  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  thriving 
little  town  with  1700  inhabitants.  A  fine  State-House  of  granite  is  now  erecting  here,  in 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831,  when  Canova's  statue  of  Washington  was  unfor- 
tunately ruined.  Faycttcville  is  a  busy  and  uourlBhing  town  at  ih«  head  of  boat  navigation 
on  Cape  Fear  River,  with  2868  inhabitants.  It  contains  an  United  States  Armonry.  Salem, 
Salisbury,  and  Charlotte  are  small  towns  in  this  section.    The  last  mentioned  has  of  lata 
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mpidly  increased  in  population  and  importance  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  gold  mines, 
and  has  at  present  2000  inhabitants.  A  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold  is  now  erecting  liere. 
The  Natural  Walls  of  Rowan,  as  the  trap  dykes  ne  .r  Salisbury  have  been  called,  have  given 
rise  to  much  absurd  speculation,  having  been  at  one  time  considered  artificial  works. 

9.  State  of  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  lies  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  wedged  in  between  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  having  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  its  base ;  its  coast  line  is  nearly  200  miles  in 
length,  and  its  extreme  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  275  miles.  The  Slate  extends  from 
32°  to  3.')°  10'  N.  lat,  and  from  78°  44'  to  83°  21'  VV.  longitude,  having  an  area  of  33,000 
square  miles. 

The  coast,  for  100  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  with  swampy 
tracts  here  and  there.  Beyond  this  is  a  parallel  belt  of  territory,  called  the  Middle  Country, 
consisting  of  low  sand  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  an  agitated  sea.  This  tract  occasion- 
ally presents  an  oasis  of  verdure,  or  a  few  straggling  pine  trees,  and  sometimes  a  field  of 
maize  or  potatoes.  The  Middle  Country  is  bounded  by  another  belt  of  land  called  the  Ridge, 
where  the  coimtry  rises  uy  a  steep  and  sudd\!n  elevation,  and  afterwards  continues  graduallj 
to  ascend.  Beyond,  tiie  surface  exhibits  a  beautiful  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  interspersed 
with  extensive  forests,  and  watered  by  pleasant  streams.  There  are  a  few  lofty  mountains 
in  the  western  part  belonging  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  Table  Mountain,  in  this  chain,  rises  to 
tiie  heiglit  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  King's  Mountain,  in  York  district,  lies 
partly  in  North  Carolina. 

The  principal  rivers  of  South  Carolina  have  their  sources  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Great 
Pedee,  wliich  bears  the  name  of  the  Yadkin  in  North  Carolina,  reaches  Winyaw  Bay  after 
having  received  the  waters  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  Black  River  from  the  right,  and  the  Little 
Pedee  and  Waccamaw  from  the  left.  It  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  120  miles  to  Chernvv, 
above  which  there  is  a  fkll  of  15  feet  in  18  miles.  Tlie  Santee,  the  greatest  river  of  the 
State,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Catawba  or  Wateree,  and  Uie  Congaree,  and  it  reaches 
the  sea  without  receiving  any  considerable  tributary,  by  two  mouths.  Steom-boats  ascend 
to  Camden  and  Columbia,  and  by  the  aid  of  canals  there  is  navigation  for  boats  to  the 
mountains.  The  Congaree  is  itself  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  considerable  navignble 
streams,  the  Saluda  and  the  Broad  River.  The  Edisto,  Combahee,  and  Cossawhatchie,  are 
smaller  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  navigable  to  some  distance  by  small  vessels. 
Ashley  River  is  navigable  by  schooners  20  miles,  and  Cooper's,  which  joins  it  at  Charleston, 
30  miles,  to  the  Santee  Canal. 

The  rivers  of  South  Carolina  afford  some  considerable  navigable  facilities  for  small  river 
craft ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  they  are  shallow  and  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
harbours  of  this  State  are  generally  of  little  value ;  but  the  coast  presents  numerous  entrances, 
which  are  accessible  to  small  vessels,  and  which  afford  advantages  for  an  active  coasting 
trade.  The  harbour  of  Charleston  is  obstructed  at  the  entrance  by  a  dangerous  sand-bar,  and 
that  of  Georgetown  will  only  admit  small  vessels.  The  harbour  of  Beaufort  or  Port  Royal 
is  the  best  in  the  State,  and  is  sufficient  to  receive  a  navy,  but  is  little  frequented.  Stone 
Inlet  has  nine  or  ten  feet  of  watev,  and  was  used  during  the  blockade  of  Charleston  in  1775. 
St.  Helena  Sound  is  the  most  spacious  opening  for  a  great  distance  along  the  coast,  but, 
although  about  three  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  it  is  too  much  bepet  with  shoals  to  be 
of  any  great  commercial  value. 

The  southern  part  of  the  coast  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  islands,  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  narrow  channels,  which  afford  an  inlond  steam-boat  navigation,  from  Charleston  to 
Savannah.  These  islands,  like  the  neighbouring  continent,  are  low  and  flat,  but  are  covered 
with  forests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and  palmettoes,  and  they  yield  the  black-seed  or  Sea  Isla.id 
cotton.  Before  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  many  of  them  were  the  haunts  of  alligators,  and 
their  thick  woods  and  rank  weeds  rendered  them  impenetrable  to  man.  At  present,  they 
are  under  cultivation,  and  well  inhabited ;  and  as  the  voyager  glides  by  their  shores  in  a 
steam-boat,  he  is  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  their  lively  verdure,  interspersed  with  thick 
clumps  of  palmettoes,  and  flowering  groves  of  orange  trees.  The  live  oak,  which  is  so  called 
on  account  of  its  being  an  evergreen,  is  a  noble  tree,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  12  feet  girth ; 
its  long  branches  are  spread  horizontally,  and  festoons  of  moss  hang  from  them  ainwst  sweep« 
ing  the  ground.  The  laurel  is  here  seen  covered  with  large  white  blossoms,  shaped  like  a 
lily,  and  a  foot  in  circumference.  The  long  sandy  beaches,  which  border  these  islands  to- 
wanl  the  sea,  are  covered  with  thousands  of  water-fowl. 

The  mineral  resources  of  South  Carolina  are  inconsiderable ;  the  gold  belt,  however,  eit- 
tends  through  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  has  yielded  valuable  returns,  and  iron  ore 
is  wrought  in  the  same  section.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the  agricultural  staples;  the  former 
of  which  clothes  more  of  mankind  than  either  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  silk,  and  the  latter  ft  eds 
agore  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  g«ain ;  the  cotton  crop  is  about  65,500,000  pounds 
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of  which  a  part  ia  the  much-prized  long  staple  or  Sea  Island  cotton.  Rice  is  raised  only  in 
the  low  country,  and  chiefly  in  the  tide-region,  where  the  immense  swamps,  easily  irrigated 
by  means  of  the  lise  of  the  tide  in  the  rivers,  bear  the  name  of  tide-swamps ;  the  river- 
swamps,  above  tide-water,  were  once  used  extensively  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the 
name  of  inland  rice-swamps ;  but  as  they  were  found  too  low  and  subject  to  inundations  by 
the  floods,  their  cultivation  has  been  generally  abandoned.  Rice  was  first  sown  in  Carolina 
in  1693,  and  in  about  fifty  years  from  that  time,  the  amount  annually  exported  had  reached 
100,000  barrels,  constituting  the  chief  article  of  exportation  from  the  colony.  Raised  in  the 
beginning  on  the  uplands,  it  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  swamps,  before  looked  upon  as 
useless;  and  the  introduction  of  the  water-culture,  or  the  method  of  destroying  the  weeds 
by  flooding  the  rice-field  instead  of  by  the  hoe,  saved  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  The  process 
by  the  wet  culture  is  as  follows ;  the  seed  is  sown,  about  the  middle  of  March,  in  rows  in 
the  bottom  of  trenches,  and  the  field  is  flooded  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  for  the  purpose 
of  sprouting  the  seeds ;  after  four  or  five  days  the  water  is  drawn  off  until  the  plant  is  four 
leaves  high  (three  or  four  inches),  which  is  the  case  in  about  a  month ;  the  field  is  then  sub- 
merged again  for  about  a  fortnight  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds,  after  which  it  remains  dry 
for  two  months,  during  which  time  the  surviving  weeds  are  destroyed,  Lvid  the  soil  is  loosen- 
ed by  hoeing ;  the  water  is  then  introduced  for  the  last  time  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
grain  ripens  in  this  state.  It  is  then  cut  with  sickles,  and  thrashed  by  hand-flails;  the  outer 
husk  is  next  detached  by  passing  the  paddy  between  a  pair  of  mill-stones,  and  the  inner  pel- 
licle, by  subjecting  the  grain  to  trituration  under  a  pestle  weighing  from  250  to  300  pounds ; 
after  having  been  winnowed  it  is  packed  in  casks  oi^  about  600  pounds,  and  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment Of  late,  however,  it  has  biaen  found  that  the  grain  in  the  husk  will  better  preserve 
its  sweetness  and  flavour  during  a  long  voyage,  than  when  shelled,  and  large  quantities  ore 
now  exported  in  the  rough  state ;  the  amount  annually  exported  from  the  United  States, 
chiefly  from  South  Carolina,  varies  from  120,000  to  150,000  and  even  175,000  tierces,  of  the 
value  of  from  2,000,000  to  nearly  3,000,000  dollars.  Indigo  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
staples  of  this  State ;  its  cultivation  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  about  1,000,000  pounds  were  exported  annually ; 
but  toward  the  close  of  the  century  the  price  was  so  much  lowered  by  large  importations 
from  the  East  Indies  into  England,  that  it  gave  way  to  cotton,  which  is  raised  on  the  same 
lands. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  commerce  of  the 
State  ia  necessarily  extensive ;  it  consists  in  the  exports  of  her  own  raw  produce,  including 
rice,  cotton,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  and  of  large  quantities  of  the  productions  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carol  ino,  and  in  the  import  of  manufactured  articles,  wines,  tropical 
fruits,  &c.,  for  home  consumption.  The  value  of  the  imports  has  increased  from  1,238,163 
dollars,  in  1831,  to  1,787,267  in  1^34 ;  and  that  of  the  exports  from  6,.')75,201  dollars,  to 
11,119,.565  dollars,  chiefly  in  cotton.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  S^'lte  amounts,  how- 
ever, to  only  14,058  tons,  and  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  and  northern  ship-owners;  of  100,842  tons  cleared  from  the  State  in  1634, 
40,495  were  foreign  shipping. 

Several  useful  canals  have  been  constructed  in  this  State,  but  none  of  them  is  of  great 
extent;  the  Santee  Canal  extends  from  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  Cooper's  River,  ,34 
miles  from  Charleston,  to  the  River  Santee,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  and  forms  the  channel  to 
the  sea  for  large  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country.  Between  Camden  and  the 
North  Carolina  line,  four  short  canals  have  been  cut  round  the  falls  of  the  Wateree  and 
Catawba ;  these  are  the  Wateree  Canal,  above  Camden,  5  miles  in  length,  overcoming  a  fall 
of  52  feet;  Rocky  Mount  Canal,  overcoming  a  fall  of  121  feet  by  15  locks;  Catawba  Canal, 
3  miles,  with  a  rise  of  56  feet ;  and  Landsford  Canal,  of  2  miles.  On  the  Congaree,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  a  canal  of  3  miles  overcomes  a  fall  of  34  feet,  and 
on  the  Broad  River,  I^ockhart's  Canal  passes  falls  of  51  feet  by  a  side-cat  of  2  miles.  On 
the  Saluda,  are  the  Saluda  Canal,  2^  miles  long,  overcaming  a  fall  of  34  feet,  and  Drehr's 
and  liorick's  Canals,  of  still  less  magnitude. 

The  Charleston  and  Augusta  Rail-road,  extcding  from  the  former  city  to  Hamburg  on  the 
Snvannah,  opposite  Augusta,  135  miles  in  length,  is  the  longest  work  of  the  kind  yet  con- 
structed. It  passes  the  Edieto  by  a  viaduct,  and  reaches  the  summit  of  the  table-land  between 
that  river  and  the  Savannah,  510  feet  above  Charleston,  16  miles  from  Hamburg,  whence 
the  descent  to  the  river  is  360  feet ;  there  is  here  one  inclined  plane  passed  by  a  stationary 
engine ;  the  road,  consisting  of  a  timber  rail  capped  with  an  iron  plate,  is  built  on  piles,  and 
no  embankments  are  made  in  the  grading.  Another  great  work  is  now  projected,  and  the 
necessary  reconnoissance  has  proved  its  practicability.  This  is  the  Charleston  and  Cincinnati 
Rail-road,  which  will  pass  through  Columbia,  up  the  valley  of  the  Broad  River  info  North 
Carolina,  surmount  the  Blue  Ridge  by  inclined  planes,  and  follow  down  the  valley  of  the 
French  Broad  River  to  Kiioxville,  whence  it  will  be  continued  through  Lexington  to  the 
Ohio  River;  the  estimated  cost  is  10,000,000  dollars;  whole  distance,  600  miles. 
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The  first  permanent  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was  made  in  Charleston  in  V*SO ;  but 
this  part  of  the  country  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others  by  Charles  II.,  in 
1663,  under  the  name  of  Carolina.  A  constitution  was  formed  by  the  celebrated  Locke  for 
the  government  of  the  colony,  which  proved  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  its  purpose.  The  ad- 
ministration continued  to  be  managed  by  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  until  1719,  at  which 
time  the  people  renounced  their  former  governors,  and  South  Carolina  was  thenceforth  a 
royal  colony.  In  1780  and  1781,  the  Statehecame  the  theatre  of  military  operations,  and  was 
over-run  by  the  British  forces.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1700.  The  Legis- 
Inture,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  for  two  years ;  the  Senators  are  apportion- 
ed according  to  property  and  population ;  the  Representatives  according  to  population.  The 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  for  the  period  of  two  years  by  t!ie  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Judges  arc  elected  by  the  same  body,  and  hold  ofRce  during  good  beha- 
viour. Suffrage  is  nearly  universal,  a  small  property  qualification  only  being  required  for 
whites,  but  blacks  are  excluded  from  tiie  privilnge.  Free  schools  for  poor  children  have  boon 
established  throughout  the  State,  and  in  the  begmning  of  1833,  8300  children  were  instruct- 
ed, in  817  schools,  at  a  charge  of  37,000  dollars.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  useful 
and  respectable  academies ;  the  Charleston  College  in  Charleston,  and  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  at  Columbia,  are  valuable  institutions;  the  latter  has  a  library  of  10,600  volumes, 
and  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  the  State.  There  are  three  Medical  Schools  in  Charles- 
ton, a  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  a  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
Lexington,  and  a  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  the  High  Hills.  The  prevailing  religious 
sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians;  there  are  also  many  Episcopalians  and 
Lutherans,  and  some  Roman  Catholics. 

South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  Districts,  which  are  subdivided  for  local  objects  into 
parishes.  Of  the  whole  population,  amounting  to  581,185,  the  whites  are  257,864,  and  the 
slaves  315,401 ;  there  are  also  7920  free  blacks ;  the  blacks  are  therefore  considerably  mure 
numerous  than  the  whites,  pnd  as  *Jiey  are  unequally  distributed,  their  numerical  superiority 
is  still  greater  in  the  low  country,  where  they  are  to  the  whites  as  three  to  one ;  in  the  hilly 
country  the  whites  are  rather  the  most  numerous,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  there 
are  nearly  three  whites  to  one  black. 


Diitricti. 


Populution. 

PInvea. 


Total 

AbbiviUe 28,149  ....  13,106 

Anderson 17,169  ....    4,437 

Barnwell 19,2.36  ....     8,497 

Beaufort 37,032  ....  30,861 

Charleston 86,338  ....  62,083 

Chester 17,182  ....     7,142 

Chesterfield 8,472  ....    2,992 

Colleton 27,2.56  ....  21,484 

Darlington 13,728  ....     6,913 

Edgefield   80,509  ....  1.5,349 

Fairfield 21,546  ....  11,746 

Georgetown  19,943  ....  17,798 

Greenville 16,476  ....    5,064 

Horry 5,245  ....    1,714 

Kershaw 13,545 


Distrieti. 


Total. 

Lancaster 10,361 

Lauren •.!fj,:63 

Lexington !i,0G5 

Marion il,<)08 

Mnrlborough 68,582 

Newberry 17,441 

Orangeburg 18,453 

Pickens 14,473 

Richland 14,772 

Spartanburg 21,150 

Sumter 284J77 

Union 17,906 

Williamsburg 9,018 

York 17,790 


Population. 


SlavvB. 
4,123 
7,243 
3,790 
3,826 
4,3.'?3 
8,316 

10,931 
2,866 
5,736 
4,1127 

18,721 
7,165 
6,163 
6,633. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 

Total.  Slaves. 

-  .  -  -  249,073 107,094 

.  -  -  -  345,591 146,151 

■  -  -  -  415,115  ......  196,365 

■  -  -  -  502,741 258,581 

■  -  -  -  581,185 315,401. 


Charleston,  the  principal  city  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  only  considerable  city  in  the  At- 
lantic States  south  of  the  Potomac,  stands  on  a  ]3oint  of  land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  six  miles  from  the  ocean.  These  rivers  aflbrd  broad  and  deep  basins  accessible  to 
large  ships  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  and  between  their  junction  and  the  ocean  is  a  capacious 
harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lies  a  bar,  excluding  ships  of  more  than  16  feet  draught 
The  harbour  is  open  to  easterly  winds,  and  vessels  are  much  exposed  during  storms  from 
that  quarter,  so  that  at  one  time  they  were  prohibited  by  law  from  lying  at  the  wharves  from 
(he  last  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  site  of  Charleston  is  almost  a  dead  level, 
rising  but  a  ^w  feet  above  the  spring  tides,  and  subject  to  inundations  when  the  sea  is  driven 
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ill  by  violent  winds;  it  has  been  several  times  laid  under  water  and  sufTered  considerable 
dann^c,  as  in  16()9,  1T28, 1752,  and  partially  in  1797.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
streetH  running  east  and  west  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  and  others  intersecting  them 
nearly  at  right  angles,  from  north  to  south.  It  is  also  in  general  well  built;  the  streets  are 
lined  with  the  Pride  of  India,  while  the  elegant  villas,  adorned  with  verandahs  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  surrounded  by  green  hedges  and  buried  in  th<? 
rich  tbiiage  of  orange  trees,  magnolias,  and  palmettoes,  have  an  nir  of  wealth  and  elegance. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  IP  churches,  the  City  Hall,  Exchange,  two  Arsenals,  The- 
atre, College  HalU,  Alms-Hou8e,  Orphan  Asylum,  &c. ;  the  City  Library  contains  about 
l'),<Ki<)  volumes,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum  supports  and  educates  150  destitute  children.  The 
city  is  healthier  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  planters  from  the  low  country,  and 
many  opulent  West  Indians  spend  the  summer  here.  Its  commerce  is  extensive;  com- 
prising nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  the  State,  and  its  shipping  amounts  to  13,244  tons.  The 
population  increased  from  18,711,  in  1800,  to  30,289  in  ISiW),  of  which  number  12,828  were 
whites;  including  the  Neck,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous  plantations  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  the  population  may  be  stated  to  exceed  40,000  souls.  The  approach  to  the  city 
is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan'd  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  by  Castle 
Pincknoy  opposite  the  extreme  point  of  the  city,  within.  A  settlement  wa^  first  made  here 
in  1671  on  the  south  side  of  Ashley  river,  but  in  1680  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  present 
site.  In  1776,  an  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  the  fortress  on  Sullivan's  Island  by  a 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  but  in  1780,  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  British  on 
the  land  side,  and  forced  to  surrender  on  the  12th  of  May.  Moultrieville  on  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and is  a  pleasant  little  town,  and  the  island  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Eutaw  Springs,  in  the  western  part  of  Charleston  District,  near  the  Santee,  was 
the  scene  of  some  fighting  in  1781. 

Beaufort,  to  the  south  of  Charleston,  is  a  little  town  on  Port  Royal  Island,  about  16  miles 
from  the  sea,  with  a  fine  harbou''  which  is  little  used.  Georgetown,  to  the  north  on  Win- 
yaw  Bay,  being  the  depdt  of  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  district,  has  considerable  trade, 
but  is  not  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  feet  of  water.  It  is,  however,  unhealthy, 
and  during  the  autumn,  many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  to  North  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.    Cheraw  is  also  a  small  trading  town  on  the  Pedee  near  the  North  Carolina  line. 

In  the  middle  country,  O.angeburg,  Hamburg,  Camden,  and  Columbia,  are  the  principal 
towns.  Hamburg  derives  its  importance  from  its  being  the  inland  terminus  of  thd  rail-read 
from  Charleston  to  the  Savannah  River.  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Congaree,  bolow  the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  with  very  wide  streets,  and  is  a  neatly  built  town  with  3310  inhabitants.  It 
contains  a  handsome  State-House,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Halls  of  South  Carolina  College, 
and  several  churches.  Grnnby  is  a  little  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Camden 
is  a  place  of  some  trade,  s'tuated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  Wateree,  with  about  1500  inha- 
bitants. Here  the  American  forces  were  twice  defeated  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  under 
General  Greene  in  1780,  and  under  General  Gates  in  1781. 

In  the  higher  district  is  the  little  village  of  Camijridge  near  the  Saluda,  noted  as  the  scene 
of  some  events  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under  the  name  of  Ninety-Six,  derived  from  r 
frontier  post  established  there  about  ninety-six  miles  from  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  the 
same  region,  near  the  northern  border  of  the  State,  is  Cowpens,  the  spot  on  which  Tarleton 
was  defeated  by  General  Moigan ;  and  a  little  to  the  east,  near  the  Catawba,  is  King's  Moun- 
ain,  on  which  a  body  of  British  troops  under  Col.  Ferguson  was  defeated  in  1780. 

4.  State  of  Oeorgia. 

In  point  of  dimensions  Georgia  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  being  exceeded  in  that 
respect  only  by  Virginia  and  Missouri,  and,  although  the  last  settled  of  the  Atlantic  colonies, 
it  has  been  surpassed  in  prosperity  and  rapidity  of  growth  by  none  of  the  eastern  States 
excepting  New  York.  Bounded  by  North  Caiolina  and  Tennessee  on  the  north,  by  South 
Carolina  and  the  Ocean  on  the  east,  by  Florida  on  the  south,  and  "by  Alabama  on  the  west, 
its  ample  surface  of  62,000  square  miles  in  area  extends  from  30"  20'  to  33"  N.  lat.,  and 
from  81°  to  85°  40'  W.  Ion.  The  whole  of  its  northeastern  and  eastern  frontier  is  formed 
by  the  noble  river  Savannah,  and  the  sea,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  western  boundary 
is  the  fine  navigable  channel  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Its  sea-coast  is  about  100  miles;  its 
lengtli  from  north  to  south  is  300  miles;  its  b'.adth  varies  from  about  250  to  150  miles. 

Like  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  is  divided  into  several  distinct  regions,  riring  gradually  from 
the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  and  forming  well-defined  belts  crossing  the  State  from  eaat 
to  west.  "  First,  from  the  sea-coast  nfly  njiies  back,  is  a  level  plain  generally  of  a  iootie 
Bandy  soil,  producing  spacious  high  forests  of  pine,  oak,  &c.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  vast 
plain  is  what  the  inhabitants  call  swamps,  which  are  the  sources  of  numerous  small  rivera 
and  their  branches;  these  Uiey  call  salt  rivers,  because  the  tides  flow  near  to  their  sources, 
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and  they  ^nerally  carry  a  good  depth  and  breadth  of  water  for  small  craft  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  upwards  from  the  sea,  when  tiiey  branch  and  spread  abroad  like  an  open  hand,  inter- 
locking with  each  other,  and  farming  a  chain  of  swamps  d^ross  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
several  hundred  miles  parallel  with  the  sea-coast.  The  swamps  are  fed  and  repluui^lied 
constantly  by  an  intinite  number  of  rivulets  and  rills,  which  spring  out  of  the  first  bank  or 
ascent.  The  upper  soil  of  the  swamps  is  a  perfe..  Uy  black,  soapy,  rich  earth,  or  stilF  mud, 
two  or  three  foet  deep,  on  a  foundation  or  stratum  of  calcareous  fossil  which  the  inhabitants 
call  white  marl ;  and  this  is  the  strength  or  heart  of  these  swamps ;  they  never  wear  out  or 
become  poor,  but  on  the  contrary  are  more  fertile  by  tillage ;  for  when  they  turn  up  tliis 
A^hite  marl,  the  air  and  wmter  frosts  causing  it  to  fall  like  quicklime,  it  manures  the  sur- 
fpoe."  (S^.lrain's  Travels). 

Above  this  great  maritime  level  the  country  rises  gradually  through  a  distance  of  several 
miles  to  a  second  more  elevated  plain,  from  60  to  70  miles  broad,  from  which  by  a  second 
and  rather  more  abrupt  ascent,  it  again  rises  and  forms  a  third  plain,  which  reaches  to  the 
lower  falls  of  the  rivers.  These  two  great  levels  form  the  sand-hill  belt  or  pine  barrens, 
chiefly  overgrown  with  a  vast  forest  of  long-leafed  pine,  interspersed,  however,  with  tine 
meadows  or  savannahs,  "always  green,  sparkling  with  ponds  of  water,  and  ornamented  with 
clump?  J  evergreen  and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The  lowest  sides  of  these  savannahs  are 
generally  joined  by  a  great  cane  swamp,  varied  with  coppices  and  hummocks  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs."  The  next  section  extends  from  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  to  thoir 
sources,  and  comprehends  the  hilly  region,  which,  blessed  with  a  strong  and  productive  yoil 
and  a  mild  and  happy  climate,  is  "  everywhere  fertile  and  delightful ;  continually  replen- 
ished by  innumerable  rivulets,  either  coursing  about  the  fragrant  hills,  or  springing  from  the 
rocky  precipices,  and  forming  many  cascades;  the  coolness  and  purity  of  which  waters  invi- 
gorate the  air  of  this  otiierwise  hot  and  sultry  climate."  {Barlram).  The  northern  pari  of 
the  State  is  traversed  by  a  chain  called  'he  Yeonti  Mountains,  which  rise  to  the  hei<rht  of 
about  3000  feet,  and  beyond  this  the  great  Blue  Ridge  enters  from  North  Carolina,  ami,  sud- 
denly changing  its  general  direction,  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  passes  into  Alabama. 
Its  elevation  is  estimated  to  exceed  4000  feet,  and  it  is  here  the  dividing  ridge  between  tlie 
Tennessee  and  tlie  waters  that  enter  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  largest  rivers  of  Georgia  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  descend  in  diverging  courses  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  Savannah,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Seneca  and  the  Tugaloo  from  North  Carolina,  has  its  sources  near  those  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Ilivvassee,  on  the  one  side,  and  tliose  of  the  Chattahoochee,  on  the  other,  and,  atler  a 
course  of  about  300  miles,  falls  over  the  last  chain  of  rocky  hills  into  the  great  plain,  at 
Augusta;  it  is  navigable  to  this  place  250  miles  from  the  ocean  for  steam-boats  of  IfK)  tons, 
except  when  the  water  is  low  during  the  summer  months,  and  for  large  ships  to  SavtinMiili, 
there  being  18  or  19  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
Brier  Oeek  and  Broad  River.  The  Chattahoochee,  rising  near  the  southern  branch  of  llie 
Savannah,  pursues  at  first  a  southwesterly  course,  but  aflerwards  turns  to  the  south,  ond 
enters  Florida,  under  the  name  of  the.Appalachicola;  it  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  to  its  lower  falls  at  Columbus,  300  miles  from  its  uaoutli.  Ita 
whole  length  is  5(K)  miles.  Flint  River  rises  in  the  hilly  country  south  of  the  Chattaiiiii)- 
chec,  and  joins  that  river  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  after  a  course  of  UOO 
miles ;  there  are  falls  about  75  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Oostenalah  and  Etowa  are  lurjre 
streams,  which,  taking  a  southwesterly  course,  form  by  their  confluence  the  Coosa,  and  pa.ss 
into  Alabama. 

The  Alatamaha  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee,  which  rise  in 
the  hilly  region  south  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  flow  for  about  250  mile,  nearly  parallel  lo 
each  other,  when  the  latter  bends  round  to  the  east  and  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
former.  There  are  12  or  13  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  of  the  Alatamaha  at  ebb-tide,  and  stciim- 
boats  ascend  the  Ocmulgee  to  Macon,  and  the  Oconee  to  Millcdgeville,  although  there  are 
some  obstructions  to  the  navigation.  The  Ogechee  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  40  miles,  and  for  large  boats  to  Ijouisville.  The  Santilla  has  a 
winding  course  chiefly  through  the  low  swamp  district.  The  St.  Mary's  River  rises  in  a 
low  ridge  near  the  Okefinnke  Swamp,  and  reaches  the  sea  in  Cumberland  Sound ;  it  lias  13 
feet  of  water  on  the  br.r  at  low  tide,  and  sometimes  as  mucii  as  23  feet  in  times  of  flooil. 
The  Suwanee  and  Ocklonnee  are  considerable  streams,  wiiich  pass  into  Florida. 

Along  the  southern  line  of  the  State,  between  the  head  branches  of  the  Suwanee  ami  llie 
St.  Mary's,  there  is  an  extensive  swamp,  or  rather  series  of  swamps,  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  bay-trees,  vines,  and  underwood,  and  in  the  wet  season  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  wide  lake,  containing  islands  of  rich  hifrh  land.  Bartram  relates  a  tradition  of  the 
Creeks,  that  this  dismal  swamp  contains  a  spot  inhabited  by  a  race,  whose  women,  whom 
they  callwl  dautrhters  of  the  sun,  arc  incomparably  beautiful;  some  of  their  banters,  when 
lost  in  the  inextricalne  bi>|;s,  had  been  relieved  by  these  women,  but  all  their  attempts  to 
leach  the  blissful  island  had  been  in  vain,  and  those  who  went  in  search  of  it  became  uivolved 
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in  perpetual  labyrinths  which  hnfiled  all  tiieir  efTorls.  The  coast  is  lined  by  a  snccesRion  of 
low  islands,  intersected  by  numerous  navigable  ciiannels,  which  afford  good  inland  navigation 
all  along  shore.  They  arc  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  bays  or  sounds, 
which  bear  their  names,  and  receive  the  rivers  of  this  section.  The  principal  islands  aro 
Cabbage  Island,  Osaaba,  St,  Catherine's,  Sapelo,  St  Simon's,  Jekill,  Cumberland,  &.c. ;  thcsy 
ere  covered  with  ricr.  plantations,  which  produce  the  valuable  long  staple  cotton,  called,  from 
the  place  of  its  growth,  the  Sea-island  cotton.  The  cotton  is  sown  like  Indian-corn,  and 
cultivated  somewhat  in  the  same  manner.  The  cotton-field  is  first  laid  off  in  ridges  or  bedn, 
in  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown;  in  the  spring  the  land  thus  prGpa:od  is  listed,  that  is,  tlio 
ridges  are  cleared  from  weeds  and  grass  by  the  hoe,  and  ploughed ;  when  the  beds  are 
properly  finished  off,  holes  are  made  on  the  top,  about  15  inches  apart,  into  which  the  ;eod 
IB  thrown,  and  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  In  the  latter  port  of  August 
or  beginning  o'c  September,  the  pods  open  or  blow,  and  the  wool  is  gathered ;  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  open  air,  it  is  separated  from  the  seeds,  by  passing  it  between  f.wo  cylin- 
drical rollers,  which  do  not  admit  the  passage  of  seeds,  and  the  operation  of  which  is  assisted 
by  the  action  of  a  comb  playing  up  and  down  in  front  of  them,  and  serving  to  disentangle  the 
wool.  It  is  then  moted,  or  freed  from  the  broken  fragments  of  seeds  and  other  specks,  win- 
nowed, and  is  now  ready  tor  pucking. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Georgia  are  very  imperfectly  known;  copper  and  iron  have  been 
fniiiid,  but  the  most  valuable  mineral  production,  hitherto,  has  been  gold.  Although  first 
tound  here  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  quantity  has  already  been  procured,  chiefly  from 
dt'iwsits,  and  scarcely  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  on  systematic  mining  operations. 
TIk!  gold  occurs  in  the  northern  pdrt  of  the  State,  on  both  sides  of  Chattahoochee  as  liir  north 
as  the  Rlue  Ridge,  and  to  a  conLMderplle,  but  not  well-ascertained  distance  on  the  south. 
The  Indian  Springs  of  Butts  county  are  sulphureous  waters,  and  are  nmch  resorted  to  ibr 
their  elhcacy  in  cutaneous  and  rheumatic  complaints.  The  Madison  Springs,  near  Athens, 
aro  clialybeate. 

The  great  agricultural  staples  of  Georgia  are  cotton  and  rice ;  the  cotton  crop  of  the  year 
18;).j  was  estimated  at  300,000  bales ;  the  export  of  rice  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  about 
25,000  casks.  The  other  exports  are  tar,  pitch,  tur|)entine,  and  lumber — the  products  of  the 
pill''  forests.    The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1835  was  7,565,327  dollars;  of  imports. 

The  State  is  well  supplied  with  useful  navigable  channels,  which  are  highly  necessary  for 
the  transportation  of  its  bulky  staples.  A  canal  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Ogechee,  13 
miles,  is  the  only  artificial  channel  of  navigation.  The  Georgia  Rail-road  from  Augusta  to 
Athens,  114  miles,  with  branches  to  Greensboro'  and  Warrenton,  and  the  Central  Ruil-road 
from  Savannah  to  Macon,  200  miles,  are  now  in  progress.  The  Macon  and  Forsyth  Rail- 
road, 25  miles,  is  a  continuation  of  the  latter  work.  Surveys  have  also  been  made  prepara- 
tory to  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Athens  to  the  Tennessee,  or  to  the  Mississippi,  at 
Memphis. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  t!ie  charter  under  which  the  colony 
was  founded,  was  granted,  in  1732,  by  George  II.,  in  honour  of  whom  it  received  its  name, 
to  liie  Trustees  lor  the  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia.  The  double  purpose  of  making 
the  settlement  was  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor  at  home,  and  to  secure  the  frontiers 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  Indians  and  Spaniards.  In  1733,  General  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  conducted  the  first  colonists  to  the  Savannah,  and  several  bodies  of  Gf  rmans  mid 
Highlanders  were  soon  after  brought  ovor.  The  lands  were  held  on  a  military  '■■  ure.  The 
coimtry  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  from  Florida,  who  considcreii  i.iie  occupa- 
tion of  the  English  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  domain.  In  1752  the  proprietary  govorn- 
meiit  was  abolished,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal  colony.  The  western  part  was  detached 
from  the  present  State  in  1802,  and  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississi|)pi. 

The  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1798.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Asst-m- 
bly,  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  Ho"  >  of  Representatives,  chosen  annually. 
There  is  one  Senator  for  each  county,  and  the  Representatives  are  apportioned  according  to 
the  population,  including  three-fifths  of  the  blacks.  The  Governor  is  '  ,isen  by  the  ptople 
for  the  term  of  two  yeans,  and  the  Superior  Judges  are  elected  by  the  O  .-neral  Assembly  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  remcvablo,  however,  by  tiie  Governor  on  the  address  of  the  Assembly, 
or  by  impeachment;  the  inlerior  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people. 
The  riglit  of  sufti-age  belongs  to  all  citizens  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  paid  taxes  for 
the  year  preceding  the  election. 

The  State  has  an  academic  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed  annually  among 
the  academies;  the  sum  thus  divided  in  1834  was  18,710  dollare,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
RuinbGr  of  respectable  academies.  There  is  also  a  poor  school  fund,  the  income  of  which  is 
divided  among  the  counties,  according  to  their  respective  population,  but  no  general  system 
of  common  education  has  been  established ;  18,078  dollars  were  distributed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  in  1834.    There  is  a  college  at  Athens,  styled  the  University  of  Georgia.    The 
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Baptists  "^>^'  M'-.tdodiata  are  numerous,  and  the  Episcopalians,  Presb^teriKns,  and  Christians 
number  i'vat.y  :  *!  ertints.     There  are  also  some  Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  Lutherans,  &c. 

The  8tuv  I  dt  ided  into  90  counties;  the  population  increased  from  340,987  in  1820,  to 
516,823  in  x-Hd ;  number  of  slaves  at  the  former  period  149,656,  at  the  latter  217,5:^1 ;  the^e 
are  but  few  free  blacks. 


(x>unu«t.  To,,,  Slaves. 

Appline 1,468  ...       HiJ 

Bakur 1,153....     275 

Baldwin T,;;)5  ....  1,542 

Bibb 7,154  ....  ^,y98 

Bryan 3,13!)  ....  i>,402 

Bullock 2,587  ....     650 

Burke 11,833  ....  C.ii  12 

ButU •. .     4,944  ....  1,68*) 

Carnden 4,578  ....  3,flS»i 

CimpbeU 3,323  ....     til8 

Carroll 3,419....     49T 

Ci^:iii formed  since  1830 

Chidham 14,1!','  ....  9.478 

<.  iio'Tokeo form  d  since  1830 

Clilie 10,17r>  ....  4,709 

Cobh , .  fornif  (I  since  1830 

Cobmbi.i . .  .• rV*6  ....  6  C35 

Coweta :  ,vni3  ....  U^Ti 

C'-cwford j,^J  n  . . . .  1,718 

Dpcatc.    3,851  ....  1,308 

Dekalb i^Oia  ..    .  1,648 

Dooly  2,135  . , . .     336 

Early.,.., 2,051  ....      540 

Effiiigl lam 2,924  ....  1,212 

Elbert 12,354  ....  5,765 

Emanuel 2,673  ....     465 

Faycttfi 5,504  ....  1,187 

Floyd foriDcd  since  1830 

For.syth  . .    - formed  since  1830 

Franklin 10,107  ....  2,370 

Glynti 4,567  ....  3,968 

Gr<:ene 12,549  ....  7,470 

(iwinnett 13,289  ....  2,3.13 

Gylmer formod  si.ico  1830 

Habersham 10,671  ....      909 

FImU • 11,748  ....  1,181 

Hancock 11,820  ....  7,130 

Jlarris 6,105  ....  2,£;69 

Hearrl (brnied  since  1830 

Hr;nry 10,566  ....  2,571 

Hou.ston 7,360  ....  2,194 

Irwin 1,180....      109 

Jackson 9,004  ....  2,783 

Jasper 13,131  ....  6,323 

Jefferson 7,309  ...    3,647 


counties.  ^^^^  yj^^,^^ 

Jones 13,J45 0.^9 

Laurens Sfind  ...  ;Vi75 

Lee i,c>v;»  ....    '.',: 

Liberty 7,i!.:3  . . . .  .>,()2t 

Lincoln d.U."^     . ,  .  3,276 

Lowndci 2,45S  ...     335 

Lumpkin f  ;''med  since  1830 

Madisrn 4,646  ....  1,259 

Mackintosh 4,998 3,794 

Marion 1,436  ....     109 

Meriwether 1,4J2 l,3i!4 

llonroe lti,202  ....  7,3.'i3 

Montgomery . .     l,2t'9 ^35 

Morgan J  ^,048  ....  6,820 

Murray formed  sine:  TS30 

Muscogee 3,508 1,240 

Newton 11,155  ....  3,003 

Oglethorpe 13,618  ....  7,940 

Paulding farmed  sintfe  1830 

Pike 6,149  ....  1,773 

Pulaski 4,906  ....  1,765 

Putnam 13,261  ....  7,707 

Rabun S,176  ....       59 

Randolph 2,191  ....     682 

Richmond li,e;43 6,246 

Scriven 4,776  ....  2,366 

Stewart formed  since  1830 

Sumter formed  since  1830 

Talbot 5,910  ....  2,099 

Taliaferro 4,934  ....  2,735 

Tatnall 2,046....     506 

Telfair 2,13S....     565 

Thomas 3,299  ....  1,168 

Troup 5,799  ....  2,188 

Twiggs 8,031  ....  3,507 

TIpson 7,013  ....  2,557 

Union formed  since  1830 

Walker formed  since  1830 

Walton ; . . . .   10,929  ....  3,163 

Ware 1,205  ....       61 

Warren 10,946  ....  4,693 

Washington 9,820  ....  3,909 

Wayne 90a  ....     276 

Wilkes 14,237  ....  8,960 

Wilkinson 6,513  ....  1,922. 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 

Total.  Slaves. 

1790 82,548 29,2f54 

1800 162,101 59. '/4 

1810 252,438 10^;:i! 

1820 ;i40,987 14      '- 

1830 516.823 21       • 


The  city  of  Savannah  is  h       itageously  situated  for  a  commef  ;. 
to  large  ships  from  the  sea-         >  Dmmunicating  with  the  interior  <  >' 
it  stands.     T»  is  built  on  tht,  ..uu-iiern  side  of  the  Savannah,  on  •.  ! 
feet  above  tlie  water,  from  which  it  mnkes  a  fine  appearance,  with 
Btreets,  and  its  handsome  public  buildings,  mingling  pleasantly  wit'i  * 
surround  t;'em  and  adorn  the  squares  and  principal  streets.     The  sito  was  iuMfjrly  unhealthy, 
on  account  of  the  surrounding  swamps,  but  this  evil  has  been  cured  by  jui!  nous  drainingiS^ 
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and  by  the  substitution  of  the  drv  for  the  wot  culture  of  rice  around  the  city.  In  1820  it 
BufTered  ~-^  much  from  a  terrible  fire,  that  its  prosperity  received  a  temporary  check,  and  the 
populatio-.  (7423)  was  less  in  1830  than  it  had  been  (7523)  in  1820;  but  it  has  recovered 
from  tiiid  shock,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Southern  States, 
iu  population  having  increased  to  11,000  in  1S35.  Savannah  is  the  chief  commercial  dep6t 
in  the  State,  and  most  of  the  cotton  and  rice,  with  large  quantities  of  the  other  articles  of 
exportation,  pass  through  this  port.  In  18i^  the  exports  included  250,000  bales  of  cotton 
anil  •24,(MM)  casks  of  rice,  and  the  whole  value  of  merchandize  shipped  for  exportation  was 
14,(I(H),(HM>  dollars;  20  steam-boats  of  a  large  class,  and  50  steam  tow-boats  are  t  iployed  on 
Mf  ri'.ni,  and  the  shipping  of  the  port  amounts  to  14,000  tons.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  ten  churches,  an  exchange,  city-hall,  hospital,  theatre,  &.c.  About  forty  miles  south  of 
Siiviiiinah  lies  the  little  town  of  Sunbury,  on  Medway  River,  at  the  head  of  St.  Catherine's 
,Si)iiiid ;  there  is  a  bar  here,  but  the  harbour  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  has  water  sufficient 
fcr  ships  of  great  burthen. 

Diiriea  is  a  neat  and  thriving  little  town,  with  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  and  in  the  lumber 
which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  large  quantities.  It  stands  on  a  creek  called  Daricn 
River,  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  either  by  the  Alatamaha  or  by 
Doboy  Inlet,  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  makes  up  into  the  land  on  the  south  of  Sapelo 
Island.  Its  population  is  about  2500.  Further  south,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  is  the  village 
of  frederica,  and  on  a  broad  stream  called  Turtle  River,  a  few  miles  from  St.  Simon's 
Suund,  is  Brunswick,  with  a  fine,  spacious  harbour.  St.  Mary's,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
uf  the  same  name,  just  above  its  entrance  into  Cumberland  Sound,  derives  importance  from 
its  deep  and  commodious  harbour,  the  most  southerly  on  the  coast  from  Georgia  to  Florida 
Point. 

The  city  of  Augusta,  the  great  interior  emporium  of  the  State,  stands  on  the  Savannah,  at 
the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  wide,  straight  streets,  shaded 
with  the  Pride  of  India,  and  is  handsomely  built,  containing  a  city-hall,  seven  churches,  an 
hospital,  arsenal,  theatre,  &.c. ;  a  bridge  across  the  Savannah,  1200  feet  long,  connects  it  with 
Hamburg,  The  population  amounted,  in  18130,  to  6696,  but  had  increased  to  nearly  8000  in 
I8:)5.  Augusta  is  the  dcp6t  of  an  extensive  tract  of  productive  and  populous  country,  and 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail-road,  and  the  Savannah  river , 
175,000  bales  of  cotton  wore  brought  into  the  city  in  1835. 

Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Oconee,  at  the  hettd 
of  steam-boat  navigation,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade ;  the  population  in  18535  exceeded  2000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  the  State-house,  the  Penitentiary,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  &c.  Athens, 
a  thriving  little  town  above  Milledgeville,  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Macon,  .n  the  Ocmulgee,  consistea  in  1822  of  a  single  cabin ;  in  1830  it  had  a  population 
of  2600  souls,  and  at  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  3500.  Its  trade  is  extensive  and 
growing,  and  there  is  a  great  number  of  saw  and  grist-mills  in  the  vicinity;  80,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  shipped  from  Macon  in  1835,  and  8  steam-boats  were  employed  on  the  Ocmulgee, 
beside  numerous  tow-boats  and  pole-boats.  A  little  to  the  northwest,  is  the  thriving  little 
town  of  Forsyth. 

Columbus  is  situated  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  about  60  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, just  bnlow  the  lulls,  ;ii.d  430  miles  from  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  here 
extremely  beautiful,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  are  spacious  and  regular.  The  town  was 
first  laid  out  in  1828,  when  the  site  was  yet  covered  with  the  native  forest,  and  in  1835  it 
contained  4000  inhabitants,  with  a  proper  number  of  churches,  newspapers,  &c.  Steam-boats 
run  regularly  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  40,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the 
town  in  183.5,  when  there  were  no  less  than  12  steam-boats  employed  on  the  Chattahoochi  j. 
Diihlonega,  in  Lumpkin  county,  between  the  Chestatee  and  Etowa,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Mint. 

The  great  body  of  the  Cherokop  or  Tsulakee  Indians,  who  once  possessed  nearly  the  whole 
of  Georgia,  with  a  r^nj  part  of  A'ah'  la  and  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  still 
remain  in  Georgi  i  i  jt  by  a  ireiiiy  inude  with  the  United  States  in  1836,  they  have  agreed 
to  rode  their  !-;  « ior  the  sum  ot  5,0'M),000  dollars,  and  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory  west 
of  Arkansa;  jiere  6000  of  the  nation  uc  olready  settled,  and  seven  million  acres  of  land 
are  reserve:  for  their  use.  The  tract  at  present  occ  oied  by  them  lies  beyond  the  Chestatee 
and  Chattalioochee,  and  includes  the  soutliwcstern  ...igle  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Tennessee,  east  of  the  liver  of  the  name.  The  follov.  ing  description  of 
their  country  and  condition,  is  by  one  of  the  Cherokee  nation: — 

"The  Cherokee  Territory  within  tliC  limits  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabaiiia,  is  estimated  to  contain  ten  millions  of  acres.  It  emoruces  a  large  portion  of  the 
finest  lands  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  States,  n\id  enjoys  a  salubrity  of  climate  unsurpassed  by 
any ;  possessing  superior  advantages  in  reference  to  water-power,  owing  to  the  numerous 
rilis,  brookf  and  rivsrs  which  flow  from  and  through  h:  some  of  t'lese  streams  afford  good 
navigation,  other"    "    susceptible  of  being  easily  improved  and  made  navigable.    On  tlie 
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routes  where  roads  have  been  opened  by  the  Cherokees  through  this  country,  there  must 
ncceHsarily  pass  some  of  the  most  iin|X)rtant  public  roods  and  other  internal  improvt'moiits, 
which  at  no  distant  day  will  be  constructed.  The  entire  country  is  covered  with  u  dense 
forest  of  valuable  timber,  also  abounding  in  inexhaustible  quarries  of  marble  and  litiK'xtoiie. 
Above  all,  it  possesses  the  most  extensive  region  of  the  precious  metals  known  in  the  Uiiiicd 
States.  There  are  also  extensive  banks  of  iron  ore  interspersed  through  the  country.  M  ini>r. 
alogists,  who  have  travelled  over  a  portion  of  this  territory,  are  fully  persuaded,  from  what 
they  have  seen,  that  lead  and  silver  mines  will  also  be  found  in  the  mountain  regions. 

"  Independent  of  all  these  natural  advantages  and  invaluable  resources,  there  are  nmny 
extensive  and  valuable  improvements  made  upon  the  lands  by  the  native  Cherokee  inlntliit. 
anls,  and  those  adopted  as  Cherokee  citizens  by  intermarriages.  The  Cherokee  popnliition 
iias  recently  been  reported  by  the  War  Department  to  be  18,0(H),  according  to  a  census  takon 
by  the  agents  appointed  by  the  government.  This  people  have  become  civilized,  and  iiiive 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  Their  pursuits  arc  pastoral  and  agricultural,  and  in  soine 
degree  mechanical.  The  possessions  of  the  Cherokee  inhabitants  consist  of  houses,  which 
cost  generally  from  fitly  dollars,  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  many  instanc"a 
up  to  five  thousand  dollars;  some  few  as  high  as  six,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  with 
corresponding  out-buildings,  consisting  of  kitchens,  meat-houses,  dairies,  granaries  or  com- 
cribs,  barns,  stables,  &.C.,  grist  and  saw-mills;  connccled  with  these  are  gardens  for  ciiliimry 
vegetables;  also  peach  and  apple  orchards;  lots  of  enclosed  ground  for  horses,  black  cnltie, 
&.C.  The  farms  of  the  Cherokees  contain  from  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  enclosed  with  jjmxl 
rail-fences.  Among  the  most  wealthy,  there  are  farms  of  three  and  four  hundred  acres,  and 
in  one  instance,  perhaps  about  eight  hundred  acres  in  cultivation.  There  are  many  valiiuble 
public  ferries  also  owned  by  the  Cherokees :  the  incomes  of  some  of  them  amount  to  from  live 
hundred  to  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  and  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  iSoveral 
public  roads,  opened  at  private  expense,  were  also  kept  up  by  companies  under  regiiktiona 
of  the  National  Council,  and  toll-gates  erected  on  them." 

The  Cherokees  have  established  a  regular  system  of  government ;  the  executive  authority 
is  vested  in  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Chief,  and  three  Counsellors,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  latter,  styled  the  General  Council,  consists  of  two  houses,  a 
National  Committee  of  10  members,  and  a  National  Council  of  24,  both  of  which  are  chosen 
by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  1821  there  were  belonging  to  them  22,531  head 
of  black  cattle,  7683  horses,  46,732  swine,  2566  sheep,  2923  ploughs,  49  saw  and  grist-mills, 
762  looms,  2486  spinning-wheels,  &.c.  In  1830  they  had  about  1200  negro  slaves,  and  there 
were  500  children  in  the  schools.  A  newspaper  is  conducted  and  printed  by  natives  in  Che- 
rokee and  English  and  in  the  Cherokee  character,  which  was  invented  by  Guest,  one  of  the 
Nation.  The  alphabet  is  syllabic,  and  consists  of  85  characters,  representing  all  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  the  language. 

Bartram  mentions  several  remarkable  works  in  Georgia,  resembling  those  found  in  the 
Western  States,  and  like  those,  of  unknown  origin ;  but  wa  are  not  aware  tlia'  any  accurate 
examination  has  been  made  of  these  monuments  of  its  former  inhabitants.  Between  the 
Savannah  and  Broad  River,  a  regrlar  conical  mound  about  40  or  50  feet  high,  with  a  base  of 
abou*:  200  or  JJOO  yards  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  cones,  and  by 
large  i^quare  terraces,  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  about  100  yards  in  length,  was  visited  by 
that  traveller,  whose  account  of  it  is,  however,  far  from  being  sufficiently  minute  to  enable 
us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  these  works ;  he  says  that  they  stand  on  a  spot 
subject  to  inendations,  and  that  they  are  composed  of  the  prevailing  soil.  Similar  conical 
mounds  and  terraces,  apparently  in  similar  situations,  were  met  with  on  Little  Rivcv,  a 
tributary  of  the  Savannah;  in  the  Keowe  Valley,  on  the  North  Carolina  side  of  the  river;  and 
on  the  Ocinulgee,  about  70  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Oconee.  The  lam's  snr- 
rnunding  these  works  bore  marks  of  having  been  Ibrmerly  under  cultivation,  and  were  called 
by  tlie  inhabitants  the  Old  Fields. 

5.  Territory  of  Florida. 

The  first  discoverers  of  Florida  were  allured  to  its  shores  by  stories  of  its  fountain  of  youth 
and  its  mysterious  riches;  and  charmed  by  the  brilliant  hues  and  lively  verdure  of  its  niiijos- 
tic  forests  and  gorgeous  shrubs,  they  called  it  the  Land  of  Flowers.  Tlie  mariner  appn -xhes 
with  dread  its  sunken  shoals,  its  dangerous  reefs,  its  baffling  currents  and  intricate  clmnnols, 
and  associates  with  its  name  the  hateful  idea  of  wrecks  and  wreckers.  The  r^yhrer,  who 
plunges  into  its  labyrinths  of  swamps,  hummocks,  ponds,  and  jungles,  pronoui  ces  ii  the  tit 
haunt  of  alligators  and  snakes,  n  chaotic  medley  of  land  and  water,  producing  'o  40  or  50 
bushels  of  frogs  to  the  acre.  Let  us  examine  it  for  ourselves.  The  Territory  o  i'lorida  con- 
sists of  a  long,  narrow  strip  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  from  the 
Perdido  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  of  a  vast  peninsula,  350  miles  in  length  by  150  in 
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brendth,  ooparating  the  Mexican  Gulf  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  S.*)"  and 
31°  N.  lat.,  and  between  8U°  and  87°  44'  W.  Ion.,  with  an  area  of  about  &6,000  wiuare 
milen. 

The  Houthorn  part  of  the  peninsula,  from  about  28°  Int.,  ia  on  extensiire  marsh,  which, 
hmg  the  rainy  senrions,  between  June  and  Octol)er,  effectually  prevents  an  overland  passiiirt) 
from  one  shore  to  the  other.  North  of  this  tnict  to  Gcoririn,  the  surfiico  of  the  country  ia 
generally  a  dead  level,  but  in  some  parts  it  ia  Hlijrhtiy  unilulutinnf,  and  even  presents  smne 
cminenc  s  worthy  the  name  of  hills;  the  fiico  of  the  country  west  of  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
onla  is  somewhat  more  uneven,  but  it  contains  no  considerable  elevations.  The  preat  soulli- 
ern  marsh  contains  numerous  tracts  of  pine  land,  pr.tirics,  and  hummocks,  and  the  more 
northorn  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  chiefly  of  pine  forests  interspersed  with  hummo<;kii, 
prairies,  und  marshes.  The  soil  ia  jronernlly  sand,  except  in  the  hummOcks,  in  which  it  is 
clay  mixed  with  sand;  these  are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  vary  in  extent  from 
a  few  acres  to  a  thousand,  forming  altogether  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  peninsula ; 
tlicy  lire  covered  with  a  growth  of  red,  live,  and  water-oak,  dog-wood,  magnolia,  and  pine, 
an  I  iidiird  excellent  arable  land.  The  prairieti  or  savannahs  as  they  are  here  called,  are 
nniiutiinea  pretty  extensive,  extending  for  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  forming 
tiiif  iiiitiiral  pastures.  The  pine  barrens  are  overgrown  with  forests  of  pine,  with  little 
underwood,  and  though  the  soil  is  generallv  poor,  it  is  sometimes  productive.  The  swamps 
or  iiiorHsses  are  either  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  rivers,  which,  overflowing  the  high 
wooded  ridge  that  forms  their  bank,  cover  the  low  lands  in  the  rear  with  water,  or  they  are 
pmliiced  by  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  latter  or  pine  barren  swamps  are 
over^rrown  with  cypress  and  cypress  knees,  and  the  former  or  river  swamps  are  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 

The  substratum  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay  mixed  with  sand,  but  that  of 
the  western  is  a  kind  of  rotten  limestone,  which,  in  many  places,  is  undermined  by  subter- 
raneous streams,  forming  numerous  cavities  in  the  ground  called  sinks;  these  sinks  are 
inverted  conical  hollows  varying  in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  several  acres,  at  the  bottom  of 
wiiich  running  water  often  appears.  The  central  district  of  Florida  is  the  most  productive 
and  populous  part  of  the  Territory ;  a  large  proportion  even  of  this  district  is  composed  of 
poor  pine  barrens,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  are  found  gentle  emiimnces  of  fertile  land  sup- 
porting a  vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories,  while  numerous  rivulets  of  pure  water  flow 
through  the  country  or  expand  into  beautiful  lakes.  Further  west  the  land  is  more  gene 
rally  poor.  Thus  it  appears  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  Florida  can  be  said  to  be  fertile  ; 
yet  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate  compensate  in  a  f^ieat  measure  for  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  vegetation  of  great  variety  and  luxuriance. 

The  rivers  of  Florida  are  numerous,  and  they  aflbrd  valuable  navigable  channels.  The 
St.  John's  pises  in  the  great  southern  marsh,  and  reaches  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  about 
200  miles;  for  nearly  100  miles  from  its  mouth  it  forms  a  wide,  sluggish  sheet  of  water  more 
resembling  a  lagoon  than  a  river,  and  it  is  navigable  to  Lake  George,  a  little  higher  up,  foi 
vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water.  Indian  River  is  a  long  lagoon  having  much  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  communicating  ^ith  the  ocean  by  Indian  River  Inlet.  Charlotte  and  Amaxura 
are  the  principal  rivers  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  whole  of  which  south  of 
the  St.  John's  and  Suwanee  contains  only  small  streams.  The  Suwanee  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Withlacoochee,  and  Little  St.  Johns  from  Georgia,  and  reaches  the  Gulf  at 
Vacasasa  Bay ;  its  bar  has  only  5J  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  Ocloconee  also  rises  in 
Georgia,  and  flows  into  Appalachee  Bay.  The  Appulachicola,  formed  on  the  frontier  of 
Florida,  by  the  junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  River?,  falls  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  after  a  course  of  75  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boatS  through  its  whole 
length.  The  Choctawhatchee,  rising  in  Alabama,  reaches  the  bay  of  its  name.  Tl't 
Escambia  flows  into  Pensacola  Bay. 

Several  singular  phenomena  are  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  before  alluded  to  as 
underlying  the  soil  of  a  portion  of  the  Territory.  One  of  these  is  the  great  number  of  sinks 
or  wells  which  are  met  with ;  Bartram  thus  describes  the  Great  Sink  in  the  Alachua  Savan- 
nah. "  In  this  place  a  group  of  hills  almost  surround  a  large  basin,  which  is  the  general 
receptacle  of  the  water  draining  from  every  part  of  the  savannah,  by  lateral  conduits,  wind- 
ing about,  and  one  after  another  joining  the  main  creek  or  general  cord'ictor,  which  at 
length  delivers  them  into  this  sink;  where  they  descend  by  slow  degrees  through  rocky 
caverns,  into  the  bo'v  <]?  "  the  earth,  whence  they  are  carried  by  secret  subterraneous  cliun- 
nels  into  other  re  ;  '.a  and  basins.  There  are  three  great  doors  or  vent-holes  through 
the  rocks  in  the  sinh  .wo  near  the  centre  and  the  other  one  near  the  rim,  much  higher  up 
'*'an  the  other  two,  which  was  conspicuous  through  the  clear  water.  The  beds  of  rocks  lay 
_  horizontal  thick  strata  or  laminee,  one  over  the  other,  where  the  sink-holes  or  outlets  are." 
'the  sink  was  full  of  large  alligators,  which  devoured  the  crowds  of  fish,  that,  on  the  drying 
up  of  the  waters  of  the  savannah  in  summer,  rush  into  its  basin,  and  disappear  through  the 
holes  in  the  rocks.    'Connected  with  the  larae  rock  formation,  is  the  bursting  forth  of  nume- 
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rouB  tpriniifB  ftt)in  the  (rround,  n  copioiiHly  aa  to  form  at  once  full-grown  riven ;  as,  indeed, 
thoy  rather  seem  to  be  eruptions  <>f  aubterraneoiiH  streams,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  dark 
Inbyrinths  through  which  they  Imve  long  crept  beneath  the  aurfuce.  The  remarkable  trans- 
parency of  the  water  in  many  of  the  rivcrx  and  lakes,  has  also  been  observed  by  travellers, 
who  describe  it  as  so  pellucid  *  Imt  the  boat  appears  to  be  floating  in  the  air. 

Florida  has  a  sea-coust  of  ItXX)  miles,  but  so  much  of  it  is  rendered  innrcessible  by  sound- 
ings that  it  has  few  good  harhr<■^^  West  of  Cape  San  Bias  the  shore  ih  hold,  but  east  of 
that  point  it  begins  to  shall'  >  i  n  A  ichee  Bay  to  Tampa  Bay,  the  whole  coast  sends 
off  shallow  banKs,  and  fVoi.i  Va<;<i«.- 1.  .  y  to  the  Amaxura,  there  is  but  6  or  7  feet  of  water 
6  milca  fVom  shore ;  to  r.<  >  soi'f'  < ;  Carlos  Bay  the  shores  are  bolder.  On  the  eastern  si  le 
there  is  no  harbour  unutli  of  St  Augustine,  and  scarcely  an  inlet  breaks  the  long  line  of 
coast  from  that  point  ui  Tape  Florida. 

South  from  the  Liamland  a  chain  of  small  rocky  islands  called  Keys,  from  thn  Spanish 
Cayo,  extends  to  the  westward,  ending  in  a  little  cluster  of  rocks  and  sand-banks,  called  the 
Tortugas  or  Dry  Tortuifns.  South  of  the  bonk  upon  which  the  keys  rise,  and  separnted  from 
tlicm  by  a  navirnble  channel,  is  a  long,  narrow,  cnr^l  v-''  Vnown  as  the  Florida  Reef.  The 
most  important  of  the  keys,  is  Key  We^t,  n  t.^^.  tojruption  ■  free  trinslalion  of  Cayo 
Hiieso  (Bone  Key),  also  called  Thompson  a  Island.  Long  the  haunt  of  wreckers,  smugglers, 
and  pirates,  it  has  received  a  small  permanent  population  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  Suites.  It  is  0  miles  in  length  by  2  in  breadth  with  a  large,  well-sheltered,  and 
commodii>:i ;  harbour,  which  admits  the  largest  vessels;  the  salt-ponds  of  the  island  have  of 
late  yielilp '.  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  The  Tortugas  derive  their  name  from  the 
immense  , .  unber  of  turtles  which  visit  them,  and  the  adjacent  keys  and  mainland,  for  the 

?urpose  if  depositing  their  eggs.  There  are  four  sorts  of  turtle  found  here ;  the  Green 
'urtic,  BO  well  known  to  epicures,  enters  the  bay  and  rivers  of  the  islands  and  mainland  in 
April  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  May,  and  a  second  time  in  June ;  the  Hawkbilled,  whose  shell 
is  so  valuable  in  commerce,  appears  rather  later,  and  also  makes  two  deposits,  one  in  July, 
and  another  in  August ;  this  species  is  found  only  in  the  sea-islands ;  the  Loggerhead  and 
T^'ank  Turtle,  also,  make  their  appearance  at  about  the  same  time.  When  about  to  deposit 
her  eggs,  the  turti»  commences  operations  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand,  with  her  hind  flap- 
pers. "  The  sand  is  raised  alternately  with  each  flapper,  as  with  a  long  ladle,  until  it  has 
accumulated  behinl  her,  when  supporting  herscK  with  her  head  and  fore-part,  on  the  ground 
fronting  her  body,  she,  with  a  spring  from  each  flapp)-r,  sends  the  sand  around  h>  -mattering 
it  to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  In  this  manner  the  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  o  eighteen 
inches,  or  sometimes  more  than  two  feet  This  labour  I  have  seen  performed  in  the  short 
peril  1  of  nine  minutes.  The  eggs  are  then  dropped  one  by  one,  and  disposed  in  regular 
layers,  to  the  number  nf  150,  or  sometimes  nearly  200.  The  whole  time  spent  in  this  ope- 
ration may  be  23  minuti  d.  She  now  scrapes  the  loose  sand  back  over  the  eggs,  and  so  levels 
and  smooths  the  sarface,  that  few  persons  on  seeing  the  spot  could  imagine  any  thing  had 
been  done  to  it  This  accomplished  to  her  mind,  she  retreats  to  the  water  with  all  possible 
despatch,  leaving  the  hatching  of  the  eggu  to  the  heat  of  the  sand.  The  young  soi>n  after 
being  hatched,  and  when  yet  scarcely  krger  than  a  dollar,  scratch  their  way  through  the 
sandy  covering,  and  immediately  betake  thnmsrUcs  to  the  water."  (Audubon,  Birds  of 
America).  A  vast  quontity  of  Hie  ejrgs  and  larp  numbers  of  the  turtles  are  taken  by  the 
turtlers,  who  drive  a  lucr  five  trade  ■»  them. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  (troductions  of  Florid  ^  is  the  live-oak,  which  yields  a  most  dura- 
ble timber.  In  felling  the  timber  for  the  market,  "such  hummocks  as  are  found  near  navi- 
gable streams  are  first  chosen ;  and  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  timber  is  sometimes 
hauled  five  or  six  miles  to  the  „  -arest  Water-coiirae,  where  a^rhough  it  sinks,  it  can  with 
comparative  ease  be  nhippea  to  its  destination.  The  best  time  for  cutting  the  live-oak  rs 
considered  to  he  from  the  first  oi'  December  to  tin;  beginning  of  March,  or  while  the  sap  is 
completely  down.  When  the  sap  is  flowing  the  tree  is  bloom,  and  more  apt  to  be  shoken. 
The  white-rot,  which  occurs  cz  f.oquently  in  the  I'  )ak  and  is  perceptible  only  by  the  best 
judges,  consists  of  round  spots,  cbout  an  inc  and  a  half  in  diameter,  on  the  outside  of  the 
bark,  through  which,  at  that  spot,  a  hard  ri  may  '^  e  driven  several  inches,  and  generally 
follows  the  heart  up  or  down  the  trunk  ot  '  ree  So  deceptive  are  these  spots  and  trees 
to  persons  unacquainted  witli  this  defect,  fhai  thi  ands  of  trees  are  cut  and  afterwards 
abandoned.  The  great  number  of  trees  of  viiis  sort  strown  in  the  woods,  would  tend  to  make 
T  stranger  believe  that  there  is  much  nioie  good  oak  in  the  country  than  there  really  is; 
and,  perhaps,  not  more  than  une-fourth  of  the  quantity  usually  reported,  is  to  be  procured." 
(Audubon,  Birds  of  America). 

Cedar  logs,  boards,  staves,  hides,  tallow,  and  bees'-wax,  are  also  exported.  The  fig,  pome- 
granate, orange,  and  date,  are  among  the  fruits ;  cotton  is  the  chief  agricultural  staple,  the 
annual  crop  l^ing  about  60,000  bales ;  the  sugar-cane  is  also  pretty  extensively  cultivated ; 
rice  is  raised  in  large  quantities ;  and  indigo  formerly  furnished  a  valuable  article  of  exporta- 
tion, but  is  now  only  raised  for  fhmily  use.    But  Florida  is  on  the  whole  better  suited  for  a 
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gnzinff  country ;  and  ita  vast  herda  of  cattle,  horai     :^vvine,  &e..  And  a  boundleM 
rani;e  in  iUi  fine  poHtures. 
Florida  was  Arat  viaited,  in  1512,  by  Ponco  de  Leon,  in  search  of  the  fountain 

extent  of 
of  youth ; 

havinff  reached  ita  shores  on  Easter-day,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida,  he  ga\e  it 
tliu  nume  which  it  still  bears.  The  celebrated  expeditions  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaex,  in  152tt, 
and  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1539,  to  this  fabled  El  Dorado  of  the  north,  are  well  known.  St 
Auf^uBtine  was  founded  in  1565,  when  the  first  permanent  colony  was  planted  in  Floridi. 
The  name  was  for  a  long  time  applied  to  an  indefinite  extent  of  country,  but  it  was  gradu- 
ally contracted  to  i^a  present  limits  by  the  encroachments  of  the  English  colonies  on  the 
north.     In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the 

Eeace  of  Paris  in  1783,  and  by  that  power  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  in  1820. 
lost  of  the  former  inhabitants  quitted  the  country  on  this  last  change  of  masters,  but  some 
of  the  poorer  Spanish  planters  and  fishermen,  and  a  body  of  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  who 
had  been  brought  out  as  redemptionera,  remained,  and  there  has  subsequently  been  a  consi- 
derable immigration  firom  the  neighbouring  States,  chiefly  into  the  middle  section  of  the 
country.  In  1830,  the  population  amounted  to  34,730,  of  which  15,501  were  slaves,  distri- 
buted as  follows : 

Countiet.     *  Population. 

Escambia 3,386 

Walton .... 


WssTUN  Florida  •  Washington 
Juckson  . . . 
,  Franklin... 


6,039 


Total. 


9,478 


rGndfMien 4,895 

Leon 6,494 

Mionuc  FLor-TtA    -l  Jefferson 3,312 

I  Madison 535 

[_  Hamilton 553 


Total 15,779 


Eastern  Flod 


r  Alachua 3,204 

1  Duval 1,970 

{  Nassau 1,511 

St.  John's 2,538 

Mosquito 733 

Columbia formed  subsequently 


Total. 


Soi    iKRN  Florida — Monroe 517 


Total. 


8,956 
517 


St.  Augustint  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  stands  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
creeks,"  called  the  uatanzns  and  the  North  River.  The  former  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  separat- 
ing Aiiaslatia  Island  from  the  main  land,  and  aflfords  an  inland  passage  to  the  town  for  vessela 
of  light  draft;  the  main  inlet  has  only  8  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  but  the  channel  within 
carries  from  18  to  20  feet.  St.  Augustine  is  regularly  built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow ;  the 
houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  surrounded  with  balconies  and  piazzas,  and  built  of  a 
ehell-stone,  or  a  concretion  of  shells  and  sand.  ]\Iany  of  them  are  deserted  vrA  in  ruins, 
the  population  of  the  place  having  been  reduced  from  between  4000  and  5000  to  aboi:!.  ^2000, 
mostly  Spaniards,  Minorcans,  and  negroes.  The  nunnery,  now  used  as  barracks,  isi  ai>  im- 
posing structure  in  the  Spanish  style ;  there  is  a  monument  30  or  40  feet  high  in  the  public 
square,  commemorative  of  the  Spanish  Constitution ;  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Marks  iy  ii  massive 
and  noble  work,  completed  in  1716.  Althoiiirh  the  country  is  poor,  yet  there  are  fine  gardens 
in  and  around  the  town ;  the  beautiful  orange  groves,  which  ornamented  the  neighbourhood 
and  were  very  profitable  to  their  ownors,  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  late  severe  cold.  Tp 
the  south  of  St.  Augustine  is  New  Smv  na,  once  occupied  by  the  Minorcan  and  Greek  colony, 
but  now  deserted  ^it  is  accessible  only  to  boats  and  launches.  To  the  north,  on  Amelia 
Island,  is  the  little  village  of  Fernandina,  during  the  embargo  and  late  war  an  important 

dep6t. 

Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's,  is  a  flourishing  town,  forming  the  depdt  of  the  trade  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  it  is  also  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  and  the  projected  East  Florida 
Riiil-road  is  to  run  from  this  point  to  St.  Marks.  Above  Jacksonville  is  the  village  of  Picolata, 
containing  an  old  Spanish  fortress,  « ith  a  lofty  tower,  constructed  of  testaceous  stone  from 
Anastfltia  Island.  In  the  middle  section  of  the  Territory,  are  St.  Marks,  Tallahassee,  Quincy, 
Marianna,  Monticello,  and  Appalachicola.  St  Marks  is  the  shipping  port  of  a  populous  and 
productive  district,  and  is  a  growing  town,  with  a  good  harbour ;  the  entrance  aflbrds  12  feet 
of  water,  but  up  to  the  town,  8  miles  from  the  sea,  the  bay  carries  only  9  feet    A  rail-road 
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connoctK  St.  Mnrku  with  the  capital,  TallnhaMPo,  ill  milea.  Tallahainw*  frtam'^  i  n  hii  cml 
iH'iici!  in  n  t'crlilo  district,  ami  corilainft  thci  Capitol,  sevpral  churchcii  and  ImnkM,  with  ulxuit 
r^^N)  inhiil)itiintH.  Appalociiicrda  iH  n  tloiiriiihiii);  little  town,  at  the  mouth  ot'tli(<  rivrr  ol  thi- 
auino  namp,  ju»t  almvo  8t.  Gnorgc'n  Sound,  a  capacioiiH  buMin,  alFordinj?  (food  annliorrii{e,  clwl- 
t»>rod  by  Vincent,  St.  Georjjo's,  and  Ihtfr  iMlnndH,  btitwccn  which  tbnro  arc  Hovoral  cliHniiil-, 
with  from  M  to  Ifl  feet  of  water.  About  50,(HK)  biilei)  of  cotton  wore  cxporttnl  tVoui  Appa- 
'uchicoia  diirinj;  tlin  year  l^Vi. 

tit.  Jiwf^pli'H,  on  tho  boy  of  the  same  name,  in  also  a  place  of  g^rowing  trade ;  th**  hay  atlii-iJ!* 
26  to  .');<  Il'f-t  of  water,  and  ia  well  iihplti'rt'd  from  all  windn.  A  rail-roiul  from  St.  .loM-pli'g 
to  tho  little  lake  or  lagoon  of  Wimico,  connoctn  the  town  with  tho  River  Appaliiclnniln. 
Vennncola,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  ix  iin[)ortant  an  a  naval  Htation  of  tho  United  StutcH; 
it  is  acccHwiblo  to  .small  VPdHpIs  liiroiiyfh  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  a  long,  shallow  lagoon,  hIii'IIitciI 
bv  the  Inland  of  Santa  RoBa,  which  alno  fronts  tho  Bay  of  I'onaacola,  and  through  tho  iimin 
channel  to  xhipa  of  war,  up  to  tho  Navy- Yard,  about  aix  miles  below  tho  town.  The  popu- 
lation  of  Pensacola  is  about  2(K)<). 

There  are  about  lUHM)  Indiana  in  the  peninsula  in  addition  to  the  population  as  above  statrd. 
They  aro  known  under  tho  name  of  Seminolcs,  but  tlmy  btdong  to  tho  Muscogee  or  Creek 
Nation,  from  whom,  however,  thny  have  long  been  politically  separated.  Gradually  driven 
back  frimi  their  original  hunting-grounds  to  the  great  morass  of  the  South,  they  were  induced 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  abandon  the  Territory  and  remove  to  the  west.  Preparations  were 
made  fin  their  removal  in  18:15,  but  they  showed  great  reluctance  to  go,  and  finally  com- 
menced open  hostilities  under  an  able  chief,  named  Oseola. 

6.  State  of  Alabama. 

The  State  of  Alabama  forms  a  pretty  regular  parallelogram,  lying  between  Georgia  and 
Mi!<HiPHippi,  and  extending  from  ',M°  to  ;)5°  N.  lat.,  and  from  85°  10'  to  88°  81'  VV.  Ion. ;  a 
narrow  wtrip,  however,  extends  wouth  beyond  the  main  body  of  the  State  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  Florida  iid  Missisfippi,  reaching  the  latitude  of  about  510°  15'.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south,  excluding  the  neck  above  mentioned,  is  '280  miles ;  its  general  breadth 
varies  from  about  140  miles  in  tho  north,  to  above  200  in  the  soutli,  and  its  superficial  area 
is  about  5'2,()(M)  square  miles. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  the  prolongation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  travers- 
ing it  from  east  to  west;  but  the  range  nowhere  presents  any  considerable  elevaMon.  South 
of  this  the  Miirface  has  a  general  declivity  towards  tho  south,  and  forms  a  vast  plain,  scarcely 
broken  except  by  gentle  swells ;  and  the  more  southern  portion  is  a  dead  level,  but  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  southern  half  of  tho  State  consists  of  extensive  prairies, 
and  pine-barrens,  interspersed  with  alluvial  river  bottoms  of  great  fertility.  There  are  large 
bodies  of  good  land  in  the  centra]  section  of  the  State,  and  the  northern  has  a  productive 
soil.  The  cane  brakes  of  the  southern  part  are  remarkable  for  their  high  and  dense  growth 
of  canes,  and  when  cleared  afford  valuable  cotton  lands. 

The  sugar-cane  has  been  found  to  succeed  very  well  in  the  extreme  southern  strip,  between 
Florida  and  Mississippi,  and  indigo  was  formerly  raised  in  considerable  quantities ;  rice  also 
grows  well  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  near  the  Gulf;  but  cotton,  which  thrives  throughout  the 
State,  is  the  great  agricultural  staple.  The  cotton  crop  at  present  exceeds  HSO.OtlO  bales. 
There  are  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
both  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  several  forges  are  in  operation  on  the  Cahawba, 
Gold  is  found  in  the  northern  section,  and  good  marble  has  been  obtained  from  the  central 
tract;  but  the  mineral  resources  of  Alabama  have  never  been  carefully  explored.  The  value 
of  the  exports  from  Alabama  in  1834  was  5,664,047  dollars. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Tennessee,  which  takes  a  circular  sweep  through  Upper  Ala- 
bama, but  receives  no  considerable  tributary  on  its  southern  side  within  tho  limits  of  the 
State,  all  the  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  is,  indeed, 
drained  into  one  single  channel,  the  Mobile  River,  which,  hy  several  large  arms,  gathers  up 
the  waters  of  the  whole  southern  slope,  except  those  of  a  comparatively  small  tract  in  the 
southeast.  The  Chattahoochee,  although  a  large  stream,  and  washing  the  border  for  several 
hundred  miles,  receives  only  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  fi"om  this  State.  The  Choctaw- 
hatchee,  Conecuh,  and  Perdido,  are,  in  point  of  size,  secondary  rivers.  The  Mobile,  the 
great  river  of  Alabama,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  large  rivers,  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
beckbee,  50  miles  above  Mobile  Bay ;  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  it  gives  out  a  larjrc 
branch  called  the  Tensaw,  which  receives  also  an  arm  from  the  Alabama,  and  reaches  Mobile 
Bay  at  Blakely.  The  Tombeckbee,  or  western  branch  of  the  M'^'ile,  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  two  large  streams,  the  Tombeckbee  proper,  from  Missi.  iippi,  and  the  Black  War- 
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93  miles  from  the  Bay,  and  steam-boats  to  Tuscaloosa,  285  miles,  mid  to  Columbus,  Missis- 
klppi.    The  length  of  this  river  by  its  tortuous  channel  is  about  300  miles.    The  Alabama, 
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or  VVeHtem  Branch,  ii  naviflfsbln  for  venMli  of  A  or  fl  fret  draft  to  Claiborne,  100  mi  low,  and 
I'omli'ain-biMtii  to  Moiit(^oniery,  JMK)  niilos  by  thf)  cotimr  ol'lhe  rivnr,  and  oven  to  Wrtumpko 
on  tli<!  CtMMa,  aflvarel  milea  above.  It  is  formed  by  tbe  junction  of  the  Coona  hih!  'riillH|K)tMa, 
whicii  riHC  m  Ooorijia.  The  navigation  of  IhoM  rivera  ia,  however,  intRrrii|)t(Ml  diirintjf  lhi> 
Kawiii  ul'  Riw  water  in  the  aummer  montha.  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Alabama  la  tlio 
Culiawba,  which  haa  a  courat)  of  about  1(H)  miloM. 

Alabama  baa  a  aoa-coaat  of  only  (M)  miliHi,  which,  howovpr,  containa  Mobile  Bay,  one  of 
lliH  ilvepeHt  baaina  on  the  Gulf.  It  ia  about  iX)  milea  lon|;,  and  fVom  8  to  IN  broad,  and  the 
ni.iiii  tMitrancu  haa  l{>  fuet  of  water  at  low  tide;  but  vnaaola  drawiii;^  more  than  8  or  0  fc^tit 
cuniiot  approach  nearer  than  11  milHa  from  the  town  except  at  hif{h  water.  Hmull  vuHiicIt 
inuy  i^o  to  Now  Orleana  by  an  inland  channel,  through  Paacagoula  Bound,  a  long,  Mha'lcw 
laguon,  lying  between  a  range  of  low  aand  ialanda  and  the  mainland. 

8<!vurul  uaeful  worka  have  already  been  constructed,  or  are  in  active  progren  .n  thii 
youtlit'ul  State.  The  Tuacumbia  and  Dcratur  Rail-road  oxtenda  round  the  NfuHcle  Hhoela 
of  the  Tenneaaee  River,  45  milea.  And  there  ia  alao  a  canal,  AO  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep, 
■urmounting  the  aame  obstruction.  The  Florida  and  Georgia  Rail-road,  from  Penaacola  to 
Columbua,  210  milea ;  the  Montgomery  and  Chattahoochee  Rail-road,  from  Montgomery  to 
WrnI  Point,  Georgio,  85  milea,  and  the  Wetumpka  and  Cooaa  Rail-road,  are  in  progreaa. 
The  connexion  of  these  worka  with  the  valley  ot  the  Tonneeaee  ia  also  contemplated. 

The  growth  of  Alabama  haa  been  extremely  rapid,  there  having  been  a  conatant  tide  of 
immigration,  chiefly  of  plantera  with  their  slaves,  from  the  Atlantic  Statea.  In  1810  the 
population  did  not  amount  to  1U,OUO;  in  1820  it  waa  127,901,  and  in  ISJM)  it  was  ;M)0,fi27, 
including  117,540  slaves.  As  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and  the  bringing  into  the  mnrket  of 
extensive  tracts  of  Indian  lands,  have  contributed  to  keep  up  immigration  into  Alabama,  ita 
population  may  be  estimated  to  have  exceeded  400,000  in  18>')5. 

Alabama  waa  compriaed  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  until  1802,  when  that  State  ceded 
her  lands  west  of  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  United  Slates;  and  in  1817  Alabama  waa  sepa- 
rated from  Mississippi,  and  formed  into  a  district  Territory.  In  1820  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  aa  an  independent  State.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists 
of  two  houses,  a  Senate  chosen  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
for  one  year.  The  Governor,  who  holda  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  General 
Araembly,  are  chosen  by  the  people,  every  white  male  citizen  who  has  resided  within  the 
State  one  year  being  entitled  to  vote.  The  Judges  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
tlie  term  of  six  years. 

The  conatitution  enjoins  it  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  within  the  State ;  and  by  act  of  Congress  in  1819,  one  section  of  640  acres  of 
the  Public  Lands,  in  each  township,  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the 
township ;  two  entire  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  were  also  granted  to  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  seminary  of  learning,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Univeraity  of  Alabama,  in  Tut<calooaa.  Lagrange  College,  at  New  Tuscaloosa, 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  are  also  useful  institutions,  and 
there  are  numerous  academies  in  the  State.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyteriana 
ire  the  prevailing  sects,  and  there  are  some  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Alabama  is  divided  into  46  counties,  as  follows  :■— 


Countiei. 


Pupulation. 
Total.  Blavm. 


Autauga 11,874....    5,990 

Baldwin 2,3;>4....     1,263 

Barbour formed  since  1830 

Benton 1^,..,  formed  since  1830 

Bibb 6,306....    1,192 

Blount 4,233  ....    4,111 

Butler 5,650....    1,739 

Chambers formed  since  1830 

Clarke 7,595  ....    3,672 

Coiecuh 7,444....    3,620 

Coosa formed  since  1830 

Covington 1,522  ....       896 

Dale 2,031  ....       269 

Dallas 14,017....    7,160 

Fayette 3,347....       512 

Franklin 11,078....    9,082 

Greene 15,026  ....    7,420 

Henry 4,020  ....    1,009 

Jackson 12,700  ....    1,264 

Jefferson 6,855  ....     1,715 

Lauderdale 11,771  ....  10,263 

Lawrence 14,984  ....    6,556 

Limestone 14,807 6,689 

Vol.  in.  46* 


Countiei. 


Population. 
Total.  B>  ivef 


Lowndes 9,410  ....    4,388 

Macon formed  since  1830 

Madison 27,990  ....  13,627 

Marengo 7,700  ....    3,138 

Marion 4,038  ....       600 

Mobile 6,267....    2,281 

Montgomery 12,695  ....    6,450 

Monroe 8,782  ....    3,541 

Morgan 9,062  ....    2,894 

Perry 11,490  ....    4,318 

Pickena 6,622  ....    1,631 

Pike 7,108...      1,878 

Randolph formed  since  1830 

Russell formed  since  1830 

Sumter formed  since  1830 

St.  Clair 5,975....    1,154 

Shelby 5,704 1,139 

Talladega formed  since  1830 

Tallapoosa formed  since  1830 

Tuscaloosa  .- 13,848  ....    4,793 

Walker 2^202  ....       168 

Washington 3,474  ....    1,533 

Wilcox 9,548....    3,990 

3T 
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Tho  city  of  Mobile  is  a  flouriahinj;  commercial  town,  beinv  the  depAt  for  nearly  the  whole 
State  of  Alabama  and  part  of  Georifia  and  Mimimippi ;  it  is  buiit  on  a  drv  and  elevated  spot, 
bw  was  formerly  rondorod  unhealthy  by  the  aurroundinff  mamhea;  tiieac,  however,  have  been 
drained,  and  the  streets  iiave  been  pave<l  with  ahella,  and  of  late  years  Mobile  haa  not  autfered 
from  disoaaes.  Tho  harbour  ia  ffood,  and  numernua  ateam-boata  run  on  the  river  and  to  New 
Orleans.  The  annual  export  of  cotton  from  the  port  is  about  25(),(KM)  bulea.  Tho  population 
in  IKH)  was  8194 ;  in  1835  it  was  oatinuited  to  uxce(>d  (KKH).  Uiakoly,  on  the  oppoaito  aitlo 
of  the  bay,  on  a  iiiKh,  open,  and  healthy  aite,  with  deeper  water  and  a  harbour  easier  of  access 
tliHU  that  of  Mobile,  lioa  not  thriven  in  the  same  manner,  and  ia  only  a  little  village. 

St.  Stephens  on  tlie  Tombuckbee,  and  Claiborne  and  Cahawba  on  the  Alabanu,  are  flour- 
ishing little  towns.  Montgomery,  near  the  head  of  tlie  Alabama,  ia  a  buay,  growing  place, 
with  about  2000  inhabitanta.  Wetumpka,  on  the  Cooaa,  at  the  head  of  ateum-boat  naviga- 
tion, was  cut  out  of  tlie  forest  in  1632,  and  in  1835  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  business, 
with  1200  inhabitants. 

Tuscaloosa,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  rich  district,  on  a  fine  aite,  near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  and  being  acceaaiblo  to  i^tcum-boats  ia  a  place  of  conaiderablo 
trade ;  it  contains  the  State-house,  tho  halls  of  the  University,  the  county  buildings,  &c. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  about  2000. 

Floren  l>,  below  Muscle  Shoals,  at  the  lisad  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Tennessee,  is 
a  growing  place  of  about  2000  inhabitaiit' ,  witii  a  prosperous  and  increasing  trade.  Tuh- 
cumbia,  opposite  to  Florence,  is  also  a  thriving  town.  Above  the  Shoals,  and  about  ton  miles 
north  of  Mie  river,  is  Iluntsville,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  with  about 
2500  inhabitants. 

There  are  at  present  about  20,000  Creek  Indiana,  or  Muscogees,  in  the  eastern  part  of  tho 
StAte,  between  the  CiKwa  and  Chult4ilu)ochee ;  u  |)ortion  of  them  have,  however,  lieen  recently 
removed  to  tlie  Western  Territory,  and  arrangumcnta  have  been  made  for  the  emigration 
of  the  remainder.  Although  this  people  ia  not,  in  general,  ao  much  advanced  in  civilization 
as  tho  Cherokees,  yet  many  individuals  among  thcr.i  have  made  some  progrew  in  tlie  arts  of 
peace,  and  possess  cattle,  raise  cotton,  and  have  good  houses. 

7.  State,  of  Mississippi. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  like  Alabama,  has  nearly  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram,  gradu- 
ally widening,  however,  from  north  to  aouth,  and  projecting,  like  Alabama,  a  narrow  strip  of 
about  70  miles  long  by  50  in  width,  south  of  the  main  body  of  tho  State  to  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
Indppcndont'y  of  this  latter  tract,  it  lies  between  31°  and  35°  N.  lat.,  and  between  88°  15' 
and  91°  40'  W.  Ion.  In  the  north  the  width  is  110  miles,  and  it  expands  pretty  regularly  to 
180  mil""  in  the  south ;  length  of  the  parallelogram,  280  miles ;  greatest  length,  3135  miles. 
Miasiasippi  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Alabama,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Louisiana,  and  west  by  the  river  Miaaissippi,  separating  it  from  Louisiana  and  Arkan;"i8. 

'J'he  surface  in  general  alopea  to  tho  soutliwest  and  to  the  south,  as  appears  by  the  course 
of  the  rivers ;  but  a  small  section  sends  off  i^s  waters  to  the  southeast  and  nortli.  There  are 
no  mountains  within  the  limits  of  tho  State,  but  numerous  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, give  to  a  greater  part  of  the  surface  an  undulating  and  diversified  character;  some  of 
those  eminences  terminate  abruptly  u|)on  a  level  plain,  or  u(K)n  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  bear 
the  name  of  blurts,  or  river  liilla.  Th'j  western  jorder,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  an  extensive 
region  of  swamps;  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo  there  is  a  tract  of  170  miles 
in  length  by  5(J  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  nearly  7000  wpmre  miles,  annually  overflownd. 
"  The  broad  and  extensive  low  grounds  or  flats  between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  are  subject 
to  frequent  inundations  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  and  a  width  of  from^O  to  20,  and  even 
occasionally  30  miles.  Much  of  the  surface  is  occupi»id  by  swamps,  moraspes,  lagoons,  slashr.'i, 
&.C.,  through  which  the  Yazoo  river  has  its  course ;  the  whole  of  which,  from  the  junction 
cf  the  Cold-water  and  Tallahatchee  rivers,  lies  between  this  valley  region.  From  the  circum- 
ptonccH  already  detailed,  this  extensive  tract  has  been  denominated  by  some  tho  Mississi|)pi, 
and  by  others  the  Yazoo  Swamp.  During  the  prevalence  of  high  floods  it  assumes  the 
character  of  a  marine  forest,  ratlier  than  that  of  a  woodland  bottom." 

The  southeastern  counties  are  low,  but  of  an  undulating  surface;  and  on  the  shore  of  this 
?tate,  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  further  west  is  marshy,  first  begina  to  iippnar 
solid,  dry,  and  covered  with  pines.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  pine-lands,  in  which  tlie 
soil  ia  light,  but  not  unproductive,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  fertile. 

Mississippi  is  well  watered,  containing  a  great  number  of  clear  and  running'  streams,  and  sevc 
ml  navigable  rivers,  which  intersect  nearly  every  part  of  the  State.  The  'iVnnessce  laves  tlio 
northeastern  corner,  and  the  Tombeckbee,  which  rises  in  this  section,  has  •  ■  m  navigated  l)y 
steam-boats  to  Columbus.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  whole  wei-tern  l)or.. ..r  *':t  a  distance, 
by  the  circuitous  course  of  its  channel,  of  600  miles,  but  in  a  strn's'  ine,  o?  •  iy  abtiut  half 
that  sp^ce.    From  Memphis,  just  above  the  northern  frontier  of  Mi?^       pi,  i.o  Vir.ksburg,  a 
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distance  of  4fi0  miles  by  tho  windings  of  the  stream,  the  upland  or  river  hills  are  separated 
from  tiio  river  by  inuiulatod  bottoms  of  groator  or  less  width,  and  afford  no  site  suitable  for  a 
port;  below  Vici<Bbur(;,  the  first  point  eligible  for  mercantile  operations  on  a  considerably 
sculo,  in  Natchez,  100  miles  down  the  river;  and  below  this  pint  there  is  no  bank  of  much 
miiKiiitude  above  the  roach  of  high  water,  till  you  come  to  ikton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  150 
iniltiM  from  Natchez.  The  Misctissippi,  however,  receives  several  considerable  riveis  from 
tJie  most  valuable  part  of  the  Stat->.  The  Yazoo  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Yalobusha 
and  Tallahatchie,  which  rise  in  tho  northern  part  of  the  State  near  tlie  head-waters  of  tha 
Tumbeckbee,  and  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  after  a  course  of  200  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for 
some  distance  by  boats ;  it  receives  several  outlets  fVom  the  Mississippi,  which,  during  tlie 
tiiiios  of  floods,  carry  off  some  of  the  surplus  waters  of  that  great  stream.  The  Big  Black 
River  is  navigated  by  steam-boats  to  the  distance  of  about  50  miles  fVom  its  mouth.  The  Bayou 
I'ierre  and  Homochitto  are  Ijiio  other  principal  tributaries  of  tiio  Mississippi  from  this  State. 
Tho  other  rivers  have  a  southerly  course  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  lagoons  connected 
with  it.  The  Amite  has  but  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  tltis  State.  The  Pearl  River  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  flows  through  a  fertile  and  populous  region  into  the  Rigolets, 
or  outlet  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Stoam-lx)at8  have  been  up  to  Jackson.  The  Pascagoula, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Chickasawhay  and  tlio  Leaf  Rivers,  also  affords  steam-boat 
navigation  for  some  distance. 

Tobacco  and  indigo  were  formerly  the  staples  of  Mipsissippi,  but  cotton,  at  present,  is  the 
chief  production  of  the  State,  and  it  absorbs  nearly  all  tho  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the 
exclusion  even  of  corn  and  cattle.  Tho  crop  is  about  3(H),000  bales.  Some  sugar  is  produced 
in  tho  southern  strip,  but  the  cane  docs  not  appear  to  thrive.  Some  works  of  magnitude 
have  already  been  undertaken  for  facilitating  the  transportation  of  the  bulky  staple  of  the 
State.  Tho  Mississippi  Rail-road,  which  is  to  extend  from  Natchez,  through  Jackson,  to 
Canton  in  Madison  county,  a  distoncc  of  150  miles,  is  in  progress.  Tho  Wofxlville  and  St. 
Frnncisville  Rail-rood,  from  Woodville  to  tho  Mississippi  in  Louisiana,  30  miles,  is  completed. 
The  Port  Gibson  and  Grand  Gulf  Rail-road,  8  miles  long,  connects  the  formei  place  with  the 
Mississippi.  The  Vicksbtirg  Itail-road,  from  tliat  town  to  Clinton,  85  miles,  is  also  in  pro- 
gress.   Thr  Jackson  and  Itrnndon  Rail-road  is  8  miles  in  length. 

This  section  of  tlie  country  early  formed  a  part  of  French  Louisiana,  and  in  1716,  Fort 
Rosalie  was  erected  at  Natchez.  In  1763,  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1783  woa 
claimed  by  Spain  as  imrt  of  Florida ;  in  1798,  that  power  relinquished  it  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1801,  the  western  part  of  Georgia,  comprising  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  was  formed  into  a  Territory.  In  1817,  the  latter  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  on  inde))endent  State,  and  tho  constitution,  which  was  then  formed,  was  revised  and 
amended  in  1832.  The  legislative  houses,  styled  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  consist  of 
a  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  for  two  years ; 
the  Governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  the  superior  judges  for  six  years,  ana  infe- 
rior judges  for  shorter  terms.  All  these  legislators  and  magistrates  are  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  suflVogo  is  universal.  The  legislature  meets  once  in  two  years.  The  same  provision 
wns  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  schools  in  this  State,  as  was  made  in  Alabama ; 
anil  liie  State  has  also  a  small  literary  fund,  which  is  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  There 
arc  in  the  State  several  academics  and  three  colleges,  Jefferson  College  at  Washington, 
MiNHJssippi  College  at  Clinton,  and  Oakland  College  at  Oakland. 

Tiio  [mpulation  of  Mississippi  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  1810,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  which  included  the  present  State  of  t!iat  name  and 
Alnhama,  was  40,352;  in  1820,  the  St>;te  of  Mwissipoi  contained  7!>:448  inhabitants,  and 
in  1830, 136,621,  of  whom  65,651  were  slaves.  Since  that  period  the  Ir.ditn  title  to  a  great 
quantity  of  land  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  land  brought  into  the  market ;  in  the  year 
18514  the  sole  of  the  Public  IjUIkIs  amounted  to  1,064,0.'54  acres,  and  in  1835  to  double  that 
qunntity ;  the  immigration  during  these  years  has  been  active  and  uninterrupted,  and  it  wa 
estimated,  in  1836,  that  the  population  of  the  State  exceeded  326,000  souls. 

Mississippi  is  divided  into  56  counties,  as  follows : 


n„..-.i-.  Population. 

Countiei.  Totnl.  Slaves. 

Adams 14,!)37  ....  10,942 

Amite 7,934  ....    4,089 

Attala formed  since  1830 

Boitvar formed  in  1836 

Carroll formed  since  1830 

Ciiickasaw formed  in  1836 

('lioctaw fbrmcd  since  1830 

Clark formed  since  1830 

Claiborne 9,787  ....    6,165 

Copiah  7,001  ....    1,754 


Counties.  Total!"'""'*'''8iav*.. 

Covington 2,551  ....       700 

Do  Soto formed  in  1836 

Franklin 4,623....    2,207 

Greene 1,854  ....      638 

Hancock 1,962  ....      553 

Hinds 8,645  ....    3,212 

Holmes formed  since  1830 

Itawamba formed  in  1836 

w  /* J  _! ton#k 

Jasper loniivu  aiiiuo  loav 

JacksoD 1,792  ••.•      400 
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Population. 
Total.  Slavei. 


JefTerBon 9,755  ....    6,710 

Jones 1,471  ....       161 

Kemper formed  since  1830 

Koahomo. .     formed  in  1836 

Lafayette formed  in  1836 

Lauderdale formed  since  1830 

Lawrence 5,293  ....     1,807 

Lowndes 3,173....    1,064 

Leake formed  since  1830 

Madison  4,973  ....    2,167 

Marion 3,691  ....     1,715 

Marshall formed  in  1836 

Monroe 3,861  ....       943 

Neshoba formed  since  1830 

Newton formed  in  1836 

Noxubee formed  since  1830 

Oktibccha formed  since  1830 

Perry 2,300 820 


Counties. 


Population. 
Total.  Slaves 


Pike 5,402  ....    1,602 

Ponola formed  in  1836 

Pontolock formed  in  1836 

Rankin 2,083 386 

Simpson 2,680 640 

Scott formed  since  1830 

Smith formed  since  1830 

Tallahatchie formed  since  1830 

Tippah formed  in  1836 

Tishomingo formed  in  1836 

Tunica formed  in  1836 

Warren 7,861  ....    4,483 

Washington  ....;"...     1,966  ....    1,184 

Wayne 2,781  ....    1,076 

Wilkinson 11,686  ....    7,861 

Winston tormed  since  1830 

Yalobasha formed  since  1630 

Yazoo 6,550  ....    2,470 


Miedissippi  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  about  70  miles,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  create 
a  depdt  here.  A  chain  of  low  islands  extends  along  the  front  of  the  coast,  enclosing  a  shal- 
low lagoon,  called  Pascagoula  Bay,  about  7  miles  wide,  and  65  miles  long,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessela  It  is  separated  by  a  number  of  keys,  between  which  there  are  navi- 
gable channels,  from  Lake  Borgne ;  betweeu  these  keys  vessels  drawing  8  feet  water  can 
reach  St.  Louis  Bay,  from  the  sea. 

In  the  region  watered  by  the  Pearl  River,  the  principal  towns  are  Columbia,  Monticello, 
and  Jackson,  small  but  thriving  villages,  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  in  a  fertile  tract 
Jackson  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  is  finely  situated  in  a  plain  about  a  half  mile  square, 
on  which  stand  the  State-House,  the  Penitentiary,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  con- 
tains about  1000  inhabitants. 

VVoodville,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  18  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  is  a  very 
pretty,  and  growing  village  with  1000  inhabitants.  The  little  village  of  Fort  Adams  is  con- 
sidered as  its  port  on  the  Mississippi,  but  Woodville  is  now  connected  with  the  river  at  St 
Prancisville  by  a  rail-road. 

Fifly  miles  above  is  Natchez,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  State.  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  lower  town,  called  Natchez  under  the  Hill  or  the  Landing, 
is  built  on  a  dead  level  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  100 
to  200  yards  in  breadth,  and  is  occupied  by  warehouses,  iippling-shops,  boarding-houses  for 
the  boatmen,  &c. ;  the  upper  town  stands  on  a  lofly  bsmk  or  bluff,  rising  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  better  class  of  citizens.  The  streets  are 
wide,  regularly  disposed,  and  adorned  with  fine  shade-trees,  while  many  of  the  houses  are 
emboisomed  in  groves  of  the  orange,  palmetto,  and  other  trees,  and  ornamer.tai  shrubs.  In 
front  of  the  city,  about  100  yards  in  width,  is  a  fine  green  esplanade,  occupying  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  and  commanding  an  extensive  and  striking  view  of  the  river,  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful country  in  the  rear,  and  the  wide,  dismal  swamp  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  place  has  been  occasionally  visited  by  the  yallow  fever  and  other  diseases,  but  it  is  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  an  agreeable  and  healthful  residence,  and  seems  of  late 
years  to  have  lost  its  character  for  insalubrity.  Natchez  is  285  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
yet  it  carries  on  a  considerable  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  large  ships  come  up 
to  the  town.  Its  river  and  inland  trade  is,  however,  more  extensive.  In  1835,  35,000  bales 
of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the  port  Its  population  in  1830  was  2790,  but  at  present  it 
considerably  exceeds  that  number. 

Here  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Great  Sun  or  principal  chief  of  the  Natchez,  a 
powerful  and,  in  comparison  with  their  savage  neighbours,  a  polished  people ;  they  had  un 
established  worship,  and  regular  laws,  and,  on  un  alter  sacred  to  the  sun,  they  kept  up  a  per- 
petual fire  in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit  In  1716,  the  French,  whom  they  had  received 
with  kindness,  were  allowed  to  establish  a  post,  called  St.  Rosalie,  in  their  territory ;'  but 
bickerings,  as  usual,  soon  ensued  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  the  latter,  stung 
to  madness  by  the  injuries  they  had  experienced,  surprised  the  fort  and  put  the  /arrison  to 
death.  The  French,  however,  sent  a  great  force  into  the  country,  and  pursued  the  wa'  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  the  whole  nation  was  exterminated  or  sold  into  slavery,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  who  joined  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws.  The  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Rosalie  aio 
still  to  be  seen  at  Natchez.  At  the  little  village  of  Seltzertown,  in  the  vicinity,  ihere  is  a 
group  of  remarkable  mounds,  from  which  numerous  relics,  such  as  pipes,  weapons,  vesselj 
covernd  with  figures,  &c.,  have  been  obtained.    The  principal  mound  is  35  feet  in  height 
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with  a  flat  summit  of  four  acres,  surrounded  by  a  low  rampart  or  bank  2  or  3  feet  high ; 
upon  this  area  rise  6  other  mounds,  one  of  which  is  30  feet  in  height,  or  65  feet  above  the 
plain ;  a  collection  of  similar  hut  smaller  elevations  are  scattered  around.  There  is,  also,  a 
similar  group  of  12  or  15  mounds  nearer  to  Natchez. 

Port  Gibson,  or  Gibsonport,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  prettily  situated  in  a  charming 
tract  of  country  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  and  laiaout  with  great  regularity.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable  for  steam-boats  to  this  place  in  time  of  high  water,  and  a  rail-road  connects  it  with 
Grand  Gulf,  its  port  on  the  Mississippi.  The  latter,  finely  situated  on  a  natural  terrace, 
receding  to  a  crescent  of  wooded  hills,  takes  its  name  from  a  remarkable  eddy  in  the  river, 
and  is  a  thriving  town  with  1000  inhabitants;  55,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  this 
plac  -n  1835.     Port  Gibson  has  1200  inhabitants. 

"Vi  icsburg,  higher  up,  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation,  on  the  declivity  of  several  con- 
siderable eminences,  called  the  Walnut  Hills,  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  It  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  large  and  rich  plantations,  and  is  the  depdt  of  a  large  tract  of  newly  settled 
country,  which  a  few  years  since  was  owned  and  occupied  solely  by  Indians.  It  contains  at 
present  2000  inhabitants,  and  in  1835  it  shipped  off  55,000  bales  of  cotton.  Clinton,  formerly 
Mount  Salus,  between  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  Vernon  on  the  latter,  and  Satartia 
and  Manchester  on  the  Yazoo,  are  thriving  villages.  The  portion  of  the  State  on  the  Yazoo 
has  received  a  large  number  of  immigrants  during  the  few  last  years.  Columbus,  on  the 
Tombeckbee,  is  a  somewhat  older  town,  and  has  2000  inhnbilants. 

A  large  portion  of  this  State  was,  until  recently,  in  the  possession  of  the  Choctaws  nnd 
Chickasaws.  The  former  occupied  an  extensive  tract  on  the  eastern  border,  br-tween  the 
head  waters  of  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  and  the  Tombeckbee ;  in  1830  they  ceded 
these  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding  years  removed 
to  the  Western  Territory ;  their  number  is  15,000.  The  Chickasaws  are  still  in  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  country  between  the  nead  waters  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tennessee.  But  they 
cease  to  form  a  distinct  nation,  and  they  have  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States  on  con- 
dition that  they  shall  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  If  they  remain  in  the  State,  they 
become  citizens  and  subject  to  its  laws ;  those  who  choose  to  remove  provide  a  home  for 
themselves.     Their  number  is  about  5000. 


8.  State  of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  lies  with  a  broad  front  of  about  300  miles  towards  the  sea,  and  preserves  nearly 
the  same  breadth  for  about  120  or  130  miles  inland,  when  it  suddenly  contracts  to  the  width 
•9f  about  100  miles ;  but  again  gradually  expanding,  it  has,  i.t  the  north,  a  treadth  of  180 
miles;  general  length  from  south  to  north  250  miles;  area  48,.320  square  miles.  Extending 
from  29°  to  33°  N.  lat.,  and  from  88°  40'  to  94°  25'  W.  Ion.,  it  has  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
on  the  north,  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
Bouth,  and  Texas  on  the  west.  The  Sabine  separates  it  from  Texas  from  its  mouth  to  the 
latitude  of  32°,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  Rivers  form  its  aastern  frorstier  line. 

The  surface  of  this  State  is  low  and  in  general  level,  with  some  hilly  ranges  of  little 
elevation  in  the  western  part,  and  numerous  basins  or  depressions  of  the  soil.  The  great 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  comprised  within  the  Atchafalaya  on  the  west,  the  Iberville  on  the 
east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  amounting  to  one-fourth  pait  of  the  Strite,  has  in  general 
an  elevation  of  not  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  Gulf,  and  is  annually  inundated  by  the 
spring  floods.  A  great  part  of  the  Delta  is  composed  of  sea-marsh,  which  also  forms  the 
whole  southern  coast  to  the  Sabine,  a. id  which,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  subject  to  inun- 
dations by  the  high  tides.  North  of  this  marsh  spreads  out  the  vast  level  of  the  prairies, 
which  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  former.  The  western  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
the  nortliern  b/crder  of  the  State,  is  a  low  strip  intersected  by  numerous  river  channels, 
and  overflowed  by  the  spriiisf  floods.  To  the  west  of  this  belt  and  north  of  the  prpiries,  is 
an  extensive  region  comprising  about  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  State,  considerably 
broken,  but  nowhere  exceeding  200  feet  in  elevation.  The  section  north  of  the  Iberville 
anil  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  of  a  similar  description  with  the  novth- 
western  region,  and  like  that  is  principally  covered  with  pine, 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  this  State  is  periodically  overlowed  by  the  watery  of  the 
Mississippi.  From  a  survey,  made  by  order  of  the  government  oi'  '.  e  United  States.,  in  1828, 
it  wr^  found  that  the  river  inundated  an  extent  of  above  5,000,000  acres,  a  great  proportion 
of  which  is  rendered  unlit  for  cultivation  in  its  present  fitate.  This  immense  uUuvial  tract 
embraces  soil  of  various  descriptions,  which  may  be  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first, 
which  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  covered  with  heavy  timber,  atid 
an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  cane  and  other  shrubbery.  This  portion  is  quickly 
ilrained  as  the  river  retires  into  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of  the  greatest  fertility. 
The  second  class  consists  of  cypress  swamps.  These  are  basins,  or  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face, from  which  there  is  ai  natural  outlet,  and  wtiich,  being  filled  with  water  by  the  floods, 
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remain  covered  with  it  until  the  water  is  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  the  earth.  These,  by 
draining,  might  become  excellent  rice  fields.  The  third  class  embraces  the  sea  marsh,  a 
belt  of  land  partially  covered  by  common  tides,  but  subject  to  inundation  from  the  high 
waters  of  the  gulf  during  the  equinoxial  gales ;  it  is  generally  without  timber.  The  soil 
in  some  ports  is  clayey,  and  in  others,  as  black  as  ink,  and  cracks  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  into 
fissures  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  small  bodies  of 
prairie  lands,  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  alluvial  territory.  These  spots  are  elevated, 
and  without  timber,  but  of  great  fertility.  The  pine  woods  have  generally  a  poor  soil.  The 
interval  lands  upon  the  rivers,  or  bottoms,  as  they  are  universally  termed  in  the  Western 
States,  are  almost  always  rich.  On  the  Red  River,  the  soil  contains  a  portion  of  salt,  and 
is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  from  its  containing  oxide  of  iron.  A  great  proportion  of  the  prairies 
are  second-rate  land,  and  some  of  them  are  sterile.  The  richest  tract  in  the  State,  is  a  nar- 
row belt  called  the  Coast,  lying  along  the  Mississippi  on  both  sides,  and  extending  from  l-'M) 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  to  40  miles  below.  It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  in  ordinary  times  of  flood.  It  is  defended  from 
inundation  by  a  dyke  or  levee,  6  or  8  feet  in  height,  and  sufficiently  broad  for  a  highway. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  is  under  cultivation,  and  produces  valuable  crops  of  sugar. 

The  Mississippi,  after  having  formed  the  boundary  of  the  State  lor  about  450  miles,  enters 
its  limits,  850  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the  river  chanriol.  Throughout  this  dis- 
tance of  800  nftiles,  its  western  bank  is  low  and  flooded  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  At  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  State  it  throws  off  its  first  outlet,  the  Atchafalaya,  and  here  may 
be  said  to  commence  the  Delta  of  the  river.  The  Atchafalaya,  called  here  the  Chafulio, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  only  during  the  floods,  and  the  navigation  is  obstruct- 
ed by  collections  of  timber,  often  covered  with  mud  and  weeds,  which  choke  up  its  channel. 
The  Teche  and  Courtableau  are  its  principal  tributaries.  The  Bayou  Plaquemine,  the  next 
considerable  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  discharges  the  waters  of  that  river  into  the  Atchafii- 
laya  during  the  floods,  and  is  the  channel  of  trade  between  the  country  on  the  Atchafalaya 
and  New  Orleans.  Lower  down  is  the  Lafourche  outlet,  which  has  high  banks  along  its 
upper  course,  and  admits  vessels  of  4  or  5  feet  draft  nearly  to  its  head.  On  the  left  bank, 
the  Bayou  Manchac,  a  little  below  Baton  Rouge,  or  the  last  highland  passed  in  descending 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  first  and  principal  outlet;  after  receiving  the  river  Amite,  from  Mis- 
sissippi, it  takes  the  name  of  Iberville  River.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  term  biiyou, 
applied  to  arms  of  rivers  in  Louisiana,  is  generally  confined  to  those  which  have  no  proper 
current,  but  are  sometimes  stagnant,  and  flow  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in 
another,  according  to  the  high  or  low  stage  of  the  waters ;  it  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
boyau,  used  iir  the  sense  of  the  corresponding  English  seo-term,  gut. 

The  Red  River  is  the  most  important,  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
insignificant  streams,  on  the  eastern  side,  above  Baton  Rouge,  the  only  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi within  this  State ;  for  the  surrounding  country  being  lower  than  the  river  banks,  its 
waters  cannot  gain  access  to  the  bed.  The  Red  River  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  ihe 
Mexican  territory,  and  flowing  eastwardly  into  Arkansas,  turns  to  the  south  and  passes  into 
Iiouisiana.  Soon  after  entering  this  State,  its  bed  is  choked  up  by  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  fallen  timber  called  the  Raft,  and  the  water  is  dispersed  into  numerous  channels  and 
spread  over  wide  expanses.  The  Reft  extended  formerly  over  a  distance  of  160  milfls,  but 
130  miles  of  it  have  been  removed  by  the  order  of  the  general  government,  and  the  whole 
mass  will  soon  be  cleared  away.  Below  Natchitoches  the  river  divides  into  several  arms, 
which  again  unite  above  Alexandria,  and  its  waters  reach  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  fiist 
outlet,  afler  a  course  of  '2000  miles ;  steam-boats  have  ascended  to  the  head  of  the  c\ear[r.jt 
in  the  Raft,  ebout  6(K)  miles  Irom  the  Mississippi,  and  they  will  be  'Me  to  go  up  ibout  jOf) 
miles  furthei,  when  tae  work  is  completed.  The  Black  River,  its  principal  trihutary,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tensas,  Washita,  and  Catahoola  or  Little  River,  all  consider- 
able streams  and  navigable  by  steam-boats;  but  most  of  the  country  along  tiieir  courses  k 
overflowed.  The  Bayou  du  Bon  Dieu  is  also  a  large  and  uavigabij  river,  which  enters  the 
Red  River  above  the  Black  River.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  overflowings  of  the  rivers,  which  fill  the  low  basins  back  of  their 
banks. 

In  the  south  are  the  Vermillion,  Mermeutau,  and  Calcasiu,  which,  rising  in  a  tract  of 
pine  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Red  River,  and  flowing  through  the  great  pastoral  plains  of 
the  west,  reach  the  low,  marshy  strip  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  spread  into  shallow  lagixins. 
The  Sabine,  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  last  described  rivers,  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  rises  flirth-M-  to  the  north,  in  Texas. 

Louisiana  is  remarkably  destitute  of  good  harbours ;  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  can 
o  up  to  Madisonville,  n  Lake  Pontchartrain,  but  the  other  inlets  on  the  coast  are  shallow 
!'hero  is,  however,  a  good  road,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chandeleur  Islands,  called  hie 
road  of  Naso,  in  A'hici'  the  Iieiivy  vessels  of  the  English  fleet  lay  durin^'  the  expyJition 
against  New  Orleans.    Numerous  sheets  of  water,  improperly  called  lakes,  lie  along  the 
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coast.  Lake  Borgne  in  an  extensive  bay,  communicating  with  Lake  Pontchartrain,  by  the 
pasfles  or  Rtraits  of  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur.  It  haa  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  of 
water,  in  the  middle,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  the  upper  end.  Barataria,  Vermillion, 
Cote  Blanche,  Afchafalaya,  and  Timball'er  bays  are  shallow  tide  basins.  In  the  interior, 
Lakes  Barutaria  and  Chetimaches  are  large  bodies  of  water. 

The  staples  of  Ijouisiana  are  cotton  and  sugar;  the  latter  is  produced  only  in  the  southein 
part  of  tiie  State,  and  affords  a  crop  of  from  70,01K)  to  90,000  hhds. ;  cotton  is  cultivated 
wherever  the  soil  is  suitable;  the  crop  amounts  at  present  to  200,000  bales.  The  prairies 
of  the  west  aftbrd  fine  pastures,  and  here  are  found  large  herds  of  cuttle  ond  horses.  Rice, 
niiii/-e,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  also  produced.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  much  lumber  ia  cut  for  exportation,  and  some  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine are  prepared. 

Several  rail-reads  are  constructing  in  the  State.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road is  in  progress  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Mississippi  State  line,  88  miles ;  but  the  con- 
tinuation through  Mississippi  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  of  that  State. 
The  Atchalafaya  Rail-road,  from  New  Orleans  to  that  river,  is  also  in  progress,  and  a  Rail-road 
has  been  made  from  Alexandria  to  a  point  on  the  Bayou  Bceuf,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  Woodville  and  St.  Francisville  Rail-road,  30  miles,  is  principally  within  this  State. 
The  New  Orleans  and  Teche  Canal,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  river  Teche,  is 
in  progress.  Some  useful  works  of  less  extent  have  also  been  executed.  Among  these  are 
the  Pontchartrain  Rail-road,  4^  miles,  from  New  Orleans  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  the 
Carrollton  Rail-road,  from  the  same  city,  6  miles  up  the  river ;  a  rail-road  to  Lake  Borgne, 
10  miles,  is  about  to  be  constructed ;  this  last  work,  in  connexion  with  a  harbour  on  the  lake, 
will  afford  a  new  and  convenient  access  to  the  city,  from  the  sea.  There  are  also  canals 
from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Louisiana  was  first  explored  and  occupied  by  the  French,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1763;  the  whole  vast  tract  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  then  included  under  this 
nam.  In  1800,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  France,  and  in  1803,  by  that  power  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  15,000,000  dollars.  In  1804,  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  was  set  off  as  a  Territory,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  T!812 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State,  by  the  name  of  Louisiana.  The 
legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana,  consist,"  of  a  Senate  chosen  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years.  The  Governor  is  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  their  choice  being  restricted,  however, 
to  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have  previously  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
from  the  people.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  iiold  office  during  good  behaviour.  Suffrage  is  virtually  universal;  being  e.xtended  to 
every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote,  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  has  paid  a  State  tax  within  the  six 
months  preceding  the  election. 

There  are  valuable  school  lands  in  Louisiana,  reserved,  like  those  in  the  other  new  States, 
on  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands,  and  there  are  three  colleges  in  the  State,  Louisiana  College 
at  Juckson,  P/anklin  College  at  Opelousas,  and  Jefferson  College;  in  1835,  the  Legislature 
voted  an  allowance  of  15,()0O  dollars  a  year  to  cauli  of  these  institutions,  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made,  although  v/ith  not  much  success,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  poor 
children.  There  is  a  Medical  School  in  Nt  vv  Orleans.  The  Roman  Catholics  form  the 
majority  of  the  population ;  but  there  are  many  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Epis- 
eopnlians. 

The  population  of  liOuisiana  consists  in  part  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonists  by  whom 
it  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  but  it  comprises  also  a  large  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  the  other  States.  The  Frencn  language  is  used  exclusively  by  a 
con.^iderable  proportion  of  the  population,  but  the  Englisii  is  also  familiar  to  many  inha>^itanta 
of  French  origin. 

'"he  subdivisions  bear  the  name  of  Parishes,  of  which  there  are  33. 


Parishei.  Tolal'.'"'""""siave». 

Asconsion 5,4S26  ....    3,567 

Afi.sumption 5,669  ....    1,881 

Avoyelles 3,484  ....    1,335 

Biiton  Rou^ro  /East) . .  6,r>98  ....    3,348 

Cafan  Rouge  (West)..  3,084  ....    1,932 

Carroll formed  8inv;e  1830 

Catahoola 2,581  ....       920 

Claiborne 1,764  ....       215 

G)iicordia 4,6r,2  ....    3.617 

Feliciana  (East) 8,247  ....    4,652 


Parisbe..  Totar''""""'"siave,. 

Feliciana  (West) 8,629  ....    6,245 

Iberville 7,049  ....    4,508 

Jefferson 6,846 4,907 

L»/ayetto 5,653  .          2,367 

Livingston formed  since  1830 

Lafourche  ..........  5,503  ....    2,153 

Orleans 49,826 16,639 

Natchitoches 7,905....    3,571 

Plaouemiiies 4.489  ....    3,188 

Poiiite  Couple 5,936 4,210 
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Tur^^.               y  To..r'""''"''"Blave,. 

Rapides 7,575  ....  5,329 

St.  Bernard 3,356  ....  2,519 

StCliarlct 6,147  ....  4,118 

St.  Helena 4,028  ....  1,359 

St.  Jainea 7,646  ....  5,029 

St.  John  Baptiste  ....  5,677  ....  3,493 

SL  Landry 12,591  ....  4,970 


St  Martin'a 7,205  ....  3,!l87 

St  Mary'i 6,442  ....  4,3U4 

St  Tammany 2,864  ....  l.SUO 

Terre  Bonne 2,121 1,033 

Washington 2,286    ...  587 

Washitau 5,140  ....  2,145. 


Population  at  Different  Period$. 

Total.  Blsvei. 

1810 76,556  -  -  .    -  .   34,660 

1820 153,407 69,064 

1880 215,529 109,588. 

New  Orleans,  the  principal  city  in  the  United  States  south  and  west  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  third  commercial  mart  in  the  Union,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  10()  miles 
from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the  river,  but  only  about  15  miles  irom  the  bay,  impronnrly 
called  Lake  Borgne,  and  four  miles  from  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Steam-boats  and  small  vessels 
come  up  to  the  landing  on  the  latter,  where  an  artificial  harbour  has  been  formed,  and  whence 
a  rail-road  and  two  canals  extend  to  the  rear  of  the  city.  In  the  front  of  the  city  on  the 
river,  the  largest  merchant-ships  lie  close  up  to  the  levee  or  bank,  so  thit  no  wharfs  arc 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  load  and  discharge. 

The  river  is  here  from  100  to  160  feet  deep,  and  a  half-mile  wide,  and  it  preserves  the 
same  width  and  nearly  the  same  depth  to  the  sea ;  but  the  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  10  feet 
of  water.  New  Orleans  is  the  depdt  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  and  must  increase  in 
importance  with  the  daily  growing  wealth  and  population  of  that  vast  region.  Tliousands 
of  huge  arks  and  flat-boats  float  down  its  mighty  artery  for  thousands  of  miles,  loaded  with 
the  produce  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  more 
western  States.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  in  1835  was  1172;  and  from  151K)  to 
2000  flat-boats,  50  to  60  steamers,  and  a  forest  of  the  masts  of  sea-vessels  may  be  seen  lying 
at  once  along  its  levee.  In  1831  tiicre  were  exported  from  New  Orleans  3.'>6,000  bales  of 
cotton,  and  in  1835,  535,000  bales ;  in  1831,  32,974,  and  in  1835,  34,365  hhds.  of  tobacco ; 
47,015  hhds.  and  4832  barrels  of  raw  sugar,  1,539,267  lbs.  of  crushed,  and  358,749  lbs.  of 
clarified  sugar,  18,597  hhds.  and  23,577  bbls.  of  molasses,  beside  large  quantities  of  fluur, 
salted  provisions,  whiskey,  lead,  &c.  were  exported  in  1835,  in  which  year  the  shipping' 
entered  amounted  to  357,414  tons,  comprising  507  ships,  493  brigs,  and  604  sloops  and  sclioon- 
ers ;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year,  including  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade, 
was  about  40,0(Xt,(K)0  dollars. 

The  city  standB  on  a  dead  level,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  with  the  streets  intersecting  ciich 
other  at  right  angles;  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  city  at  high  water,  and  even  in  low  stages  of  water  is  above  the  swamps  'in  the  rear,  a 
levee,  or  embankment,  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  has  been  made  all  along  the  river  to 
prevent  inundations;  a  breach  or  crevasse  sometimes  occurs  in  this  dike,  but  it  is  rarely 
permitted  to  do  much  damage  before  it  is  closed.  A  traveller  is  struck  on  entering  the  city 
"  with  the  old  and  narrow  siroets,  the  high  houses  ornamented  with  tasteful  cornices,  and 
iron  balconies,  and  many  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  towns  in  France  and  Spain,  and 
pointing  out  the  past  liistory  of  this  city,  fated  to  change  its  masters  so  oflen."  The  newer 
parts  of  the  city  are,  however,  built  more  in  the  style  of  other  American  towns.  The  ground 
on  which  the  city  stands  is  soft  and  marshy,  and  an  immense  swamp  extends  around  it  on 
every  side;  these  circumstances  render  the  climate  dangerous  to  strangers  during  cert.iin 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  insalubrity  seems  to  have  been  lessened  by  the  draining  of  the 
contiguous  grounds,  the  paving  of  the  streets,  and  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  for 
cleansing  the  city  ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  Mississippi,  which,  thougli  turbid 
when  taken  from  the  river,  becomes  clear  and  palatable  when  filtered  or  allowed  to  settle. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  massive  and  imposing  build- 
ing with  four  towers,  the  State-liouse,  Custom-house,  Exchange,  United  States  Mint,  Ur.-n- 
line  Convent,  several  Theatres,  some  of  which  are  splendid  structures,  the  College  of  Orleans, 
the  Charity  Hospital,  in  which  9000  patients  have  been  received  in  a  single  year,  and  three 
other  Hospitals,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  &-c.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and 
well  conducted.  New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1717;  in  1769  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  continued  in  their  hands  for  about  34  years.  In  1814-15  it  was 
besieged  by  the  English  forces,  who,  advancing  up  Lake  Borgne,  approached  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city  by  the  Bayou  Bienvenue,  which  discharges  its  watR's  into  that  bay.    Theii 
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progress  was  checked  by  the  Americans  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  after  several  other 
actiuns  und  almost  cuntiiiual  skirmishing  during  the  interval,  they  were  repulsod  and  driven 
buck  to  their  boats  on  the  8th  of  January.  Population,  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1820,  27,176; 
ill  18;)0,  40,310;  and  in  1833,  about  70,000,  exclusive  of  from  40,000  to  50,(NX)  strangers 
durinff  the  winter. 

Donaldsonville,  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  village  with  about  1000  inhabit* 
antti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  liafourche  outlet.  Baton  Rouge,  130  miles,  by  the  river,  nbovi! 
New  Orleans,  is  a  pretty  village  with  houses  in  the  French  and  Spanish  style,  and  it  con- 
tuiiis  a  military  post  and  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  It  stands  on  the  first  highland  or 
bidlf  point  passed  in  ascending  the  river,  but,  although  contrasted  with  the  dead  level  that 
surrounds  it,  the  site  has  the  appearance  of  being  quite  elevated,  it  is  only  25  feet  above 
high  water.  The  population  of  fiiiton  Rouge  is  about  1200.  St.  Francisvilie,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bayou  Sara,  is  a  neat,  busy,  and  thriving  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street. 
Galveztown  on  the  Iberville,  and  Madisonville  on  Luke  Pontchartrain,  are  small  trading 
pliices.  The  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  little  settlement  occupied  by  ii  few 
piluts,  und  taking  its  name  from  the  Spanish  Buliza,  a  beacon.  The  ground  is  marshy,  and 
can  be  passed  from  house  to  house  o.  ly  on  timbers  or  planks  laid  for  the  purpose. 

St.  Jlartinsville,  and  New  Iberia,  on  the  Techc,  and  Opelousas  or  St.  Landrc,  to  the  north, 
are  small  villages  containing  from  300  to  5U0  inliabilants,  but  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  country.  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  100  miles  from  the  Mississippi  by  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  is  a  pleasant  little  village  i  i  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  region,  and 
ships  liirgo  (piantities  of  thut  gluple  tor  New  Orleans.  Natchitoches,  80  miles  above,  is  the 
froiilier  town  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Mexican  or  Texian  territories.  It  was  founded 
in  1717,  and  the  population  is  a  mixture  of  French,  Indians,  Spanish,  and  Americans.  It 
was  tbrinerly  the  centre  of  the  trade  with  the  Mexican  interior  provinces,  receiving  bullion, 
horses,  und  mules,  and  sending  otY  manufactured  goods,  tobacco,  and  spirits. 

SuBSEOT.  5. —  Western  States. 

Under  this  head  we  may  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  vast  expanse  which  stretches  from 
the  weiitern  flanks  of  the  Appalacliian  Mountains  to  the  ba.se  of  the  great  Chippewayan  Hys- 
teni,  and  from  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Extending  from  80° 
to  108°  W.  Ion.,  and  from  33°  to  49°  N.  lat.,  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly 
15(KI  miles,  and  ite  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  about  1100  miles.  Only  the  eastern  part, 
however,  of  this  immen^^e  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  white  population,  or  has  received  a  regu- 
larly organized  government.  The  White  Earth  River,  and  tlie  Missouri  till  it  enters  the 
State  of  that  name,  fJjrm  the  western  limits  of  this  politically  organized  region  in  the  northern 
part,  und  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Sabine  to  the  same  river,  is  the  boundary  in  the 
soutliern  part. 

There  are  but  few,  and  those  comparatively  inconsiderable,  mountainous  tracts  in  this 
division.  The  Ozark  Mountains  perhaps  attain,  in  smw  places,  an  elevation  of  2000  feet, 
but  their  general  height  is  much  less.  They  extend  from  the  Missouri,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Osnge  River,  nearly  to  the  Bravo  or  Del  Norte  of  Mexico,  at  which  point  they  are  ioat 
in  ihe  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Black  Hills  occupy  a  portion  of  the  country 
between  the  Upper  Platte  and  the  Missouri  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  but  tliey 
are  imperfectly  known.  A  hilly  ridge  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
called  by  the  French  boatmen  and  hunters  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  or  Prairie  Hills,  does  not 
reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  1(X)0  feet,  but  it  derives  an  interest  from  its  influence  upon 
the  course  of  the  Missouri,  turning  that  vast  flood  from  its  eastward  course,  and  compelling 
it  to  seek  a  southerly  channel  tor  several  hundred  miles,  as  the  Black  Hills  give  it  a  northern 
direction  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

But  the  great  physical  features  of  this  region  are  its  giant  rivers,  with  their  hundred  arms 
spreading  tor  thousands  of  miles  through  every  corner  of  the  territory,  and  bringing  it-^  most 
remote  recesses,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  almost  into  contact  with  the  sea.  The 
main  trunk  of  this  great  system  of  rivers  has  been  described  under  the  general  head  of  the 
United  States.  The  less  considerable  tributaries,  which  have  a  local  character,  are  noticed 
in  the  local  details  relative  to  the  diflTcrfnl  sections  to  which  ihey  belong.  The  Ohio,  on  the 
east,  and  the  Arkansas,  Red  River,  und  Platte,  on  the  west,  are  the  greatest  of  the  subordi- 
nate streams.  The  first,  gathering  up  the  waters  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
globe,  bears  upon  its  gentle  current  the  products  of  a  highly  cultivated  country.  The  lust 
mentioned  take  their  way  tor  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  through  barren  tracts  of 
sand.  The  Arkansas,  however,  has  vast  tracts  of  productive  t(!rritory  for  many  hundred  miles 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  which  is  estimated  to  be  2500  miles  in  length.  The  Red 
River  also  passes  through  a  less  desert  region  than  the  Platte,  the  country  in  its  lower  part 
being  highly  fertile. 

The  Aileehanv  and  Monongahela,  rising  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  unite  at  Pittsburg 
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and  take  the  name  of  Ohio.  From  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi,  the  rivei  las  a  course  of 
050  miles,  receiving  numerous  navigable  streams,  from  the  two  great  inclined  planes,  betwees 
which  it  runs.  The  southern  or  largest  of  these  planes  has  a  much  greater  declivity  than 
the  northern,  and  its  rivers  are  more  rapid,  yet  with  few  direct  falls.  The  Kanhawa,  B\g 
Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  are  the  principal  confluents  from  the 
Appalachian  slope.  On  the  north  it  receives  the  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  Miami, 
and  Wabash,  which  come  from  the  sliglitly  elevated  table-land  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
The  whole  region  drained  by  this  noble  river  extends  from  34°  to  42°  30'  N.  lat.  and  from 
78°  to  69°  W.  Ion.,  comprising  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  rich  in  the  most  useful 
productions  of  nature,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  mild 
and  healthful  climate.  From  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth  it  has  a  descent  of  400  feet,  or  5  inJmg 
to  u  mile ;  its  current  is  gentle,  and  it  is  nowhere  broken  by  falls,  except  at  Louisville.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  400  to  1400  yards,  being  on  an  average  about  800  yards.  The  annual 
range  from  high  to  low  water  is  aboiv.  50  feet,  but  it  sometimes  considerably  exceeds  this. 
In  August,  September,  and  October  the  water  is  at  the  lowest,  and  in  December,  March, 
May,  and  June,  at  the  highest.  The  navigation  is  annually  impeded  by  ice  in  winter,  and 
by  drought  in  autumn,  in  its  upper  {mrt,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  the  scene 
of  an  active  trade,  and  covered  with  steam-boats  and  river-crafl.  The  Tennessee  rises  in 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Blue  'Ridge,  and  is  interrupted  in  its  course  by  a  series  of 
rocky  ledges  forming  the  Muscle  Shoals,  below  which  it  anords  a  navigable  channel  300 
miles  in  length,  and  it  is  also  navigable  several  hundred  miles  above  that  point ;  its  whole 
course  is  about  1500  miles. 

"  The  great  rivers,  which  form  so  striking  a  natural  feature  of  this  region,  give  to  the 
mode  of  travelling  and  transportation  in  general,  a  peculiar  cast,  and  have  created  a  peculiar 
class  of  men,  called  boatmen.  Crail  of  all  descriptions  aio  found  on  these  waters.  There 
are  the  rude,  shapeless  masses,  that  denote  the  infancy  of  navigation,  and  the  light  steam- 
boat which  makes  its  perfection ;  together  with  all  the  intermediate  forms  between  these 
extremes.  The  most  inartificial  of  all  water-crafl:,  is  the  ark,  or  Kentucky  flat,  a  huge  frame 
of  square  timbers,  with  a  roof.  It  is  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  and  lies  upon  the  water  like 
a  log ;  it  hardly  feels  the  oar,  and  trusts  for  motion  mainly  to  the  current.  It  is  15  feet  wide, 
from  50  to  80  feet  long,  and  carries  from  200  to  400  barrels.  These  arks  are  often  filled 
with  the  goods  and  families  of  emigrants,  and  carry  even  the  carriages  and  domestic  animals. 
They  are  also  used  for  shops  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  which  are  sold  at  the  different  towns, 
and  some  of  them  are  fitted  .up  as  the  work-shops  of  artificers.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are 
used  as  museums  of  wax-figure.«,  and  other  shows,  or  for  travelling  libraries. 

"There  are  also  keel-boats  and  barges,  which  are  light  and  well  built;  skiffs,  that  will 
carry  from  two  persons  to  five  tons;  'dug-outs,'  or  pirogues,  made  of  hollowed  logs,  and  other 
vessels  for  which  language  has  no  name,  and  the  sea  no  parallel.  There  aro  a  few  small 
boats  that  are  moved  by  a  crank  turned  by  a  single  man.  These  are  on  the  principle  of 
steam-boats.  Since  the  use  of  steam-boats,  numbers  of  the  other  craft  have  disappeared,  and 
the  number  of  river  boatmen  has  boon  diminished  by  many  thousanus."  The  first  steam-boat 
on  these  waters  was  built  at  Pittsburg,  in  1811;  since  that  time,  in  a  period  i)f  25  yenrs, 
about  6(X)  have  been  built  at  different  places,  some  of  which  are  from  400  to  .500  tons  burtln-n, 
but  the  greater  number  are  from  90  to  150,  2(R),  and  300  tons ;  there  are  at  present  not  fat 
from  300  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  making  ar  aggmyato  of  about 
00,000  tons. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  region  is  its  extensive  prairies,  or  unwooded  tmcts 
They  begin  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie,  and  alnady  form  rlie 
bulk  of  the  land  about  Liike  Michigan,  the  Upper  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois;  but  on  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi  they  arc  more  predominant,  or  rather  tiie  whole  of  this  tnirl  may  lie 
described  as  prairie  intersected  by  patches  of  woodland,  chiefly  confined  to  ttie  rivtr  valleys. 
Tiie  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  prairies  is  the  absence  of  timber;  in  other  respects  they 
nresent  all  the  varieties  of  soil  and  surface  that  are  found  elsewhere ;  some  arc  of  inexhaiisti- 
jle  fertility,  others  of  hopeless  sterility ;  some  spread  out  in  vast,  boundless  plains,  oti\ors  are 
undulating  or  rolling,  while  others  are  broken  by  hills.  In  general  they  are  covered  with  a 
rich  growth  of  grass,  forming  excellent  natural  meadows,  from  which  circumstance  they  take 
their  name ;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  covered  with  prickly-pear,  yuccas,  and  similar  plains. 
The  Indians  and  hunters  annually  set  fire  to  the  prairies,  in  order  to  dislotlge  the  game;  the 
fire  spreads  with  tremendous  rapidity,  and  presents  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  tornble 
spectacles  in  nature.  The  flames  rush  through  the  long  grass  with  a  noise  like  thunder; 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  arise ;  and  the  sky  itself  appears  almost  on  fire,  particularly  during 
the  night.  Travellers  then  crossing  the  praine  are  sometimes  in  serious  da  ri2;er,  whicli  they 
can  only  escape  by  themselves  setting  fire  to  the  grass  around  them,  and  taking  shelter  in 
the  burnt  part,  where  the  approaching  flame  must  expire  for  want  of  fuel.  Nothing  can  be 
more  melancholy  thun  the  aspect  of  a  burnt  prairie,  presenting  a  uniform  black  surface,  'ika 
a  vast  plain  of  charcoal.    A  prejudice  at  one  tiuie  prevailed  against  the  prairies,  as  not  fit  foi 
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cultivation ;  but  this  wu  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  they  are  more  in  request,  as  it  is  a  most 
important  object  to  save  the  labour  of  clearing  the  wood.  Thev  are  easily  converted  into 
wuodlands,  by  keeping  out  the  fire  and  breaking  the  tough  sward  which  covers  them. 

Lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  abound  in  the  Western  States;  and  probably  no  region  in 
the  world  exhibits  such  a  combination  of  mineral  wealth  and  fertility  of  soil,  united  with 
fiucli  rare  facilities  of  transportation.  Tobacco,  Indian-corn,  hemp,  cotton,  salted  provisions, 
fltiur,  witiskcy,  hides  and  furs,  coaru  ■  vging,  and  lead  are  the  most  important  articles  of 
export ;  and  all  sorts  of  manufactureo  ^  )odB  and  colonial  produce  are  imported.  i 

,„,.,,-  .,.i ,,.,.- I     .  I.  State  of  Ohio.        ■  •■■!   '' .•'.^    .- -Wi^. >:-.'■,    —   • 

This  youthful  but  noble  State  lies  in  a  compact  mass  between  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Koi.tucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  ant'  Lake  Erie,  extending  from  38°  25' to  42°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
8(1'^'  40'  to  84°  48'  W.  Ion. ;  it  has  a  general  breadth  of  about  200  miles,  by  about  140  in 
lengtli  from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles.  On  the  southeast  and  south 
its  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Ohio,  through  a  distance  of  420  miles,  and  on  the  north 
it  lias  a  lake  coast  of  nearly  200  miles. 

The  surface  nowhere  presents  any  considerable  elevation  above  the  general  level,  but  the 
State  is  a  lofly  table-land,  which  in  the  centre  is  about  1000,  and  on  the  northern  and  south- 
ern border  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  sea,  A  slightly  elevated  ridge  of  highlands  divides 
the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  from  those  flowing  kuuth  into  the  Ohio;  from  this  Uiere  is 
rather  a  rapid  dp  cent  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers  on  the  Erie  slope 
are  considerably  'oken  by  falls.  The  general  slope  tcwa  Js  the  Ohio  on  the  south  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  Bubop'  nate  ridge  which  crosses  the  State  in  about  the  latitude  of  Zanesville  and 
Columbus,  between  which  and  the  river  the  surface  is  very  much  diversified  with  hill  and 
valley.  "The  central  belt  consists  of  extensive  flat  tracts  with  numerous  broad  swells,  rising 
gently  from  the  plains,  and  swamps  and  morasses  occasionally  occur.  The  northern  or  Erie 
elope  also  contains  extensive  marshes.  Nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  Scate  are  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation,  and  neorly  three-fourths  of  the  soil  are  eminently  productive.  Even  the 
hills  are  generally  cultivable  to  their  summits,  and  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  river 
bottoms  are  extensive  and  exuberantly  fertile.  In  the  centre  and  northwest,  prairies  or 
natural  meadows  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but  tiie  greater  part  of  the  country  was  origin- 
ally covered  with  magnificent  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  upon  which,  comparatively,  little  inroad 
has  yet  been  made. 

The  rivers  of  Ohio  either  enter  the  Ohio  river  or  Lake  Erie ;  the  principal  streams  are 
tributaries  of  the  former.  The  Muskingum  rises  in  the  northern  water-shed,  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  drains  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district ;  it  is  about  200  miles  in 
length,  and  is  navigable  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  small  steam-boats  to  Zanesville, 
75  miles,  and  by  batteaux  to  Coshocton,  110  miles;  abov  this  small  boats  can  ascend  to 
within  one  mile  of  the  Cuyahoga.  Snndy  River  and  Wi''  Creek,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Walhonding  or  White  Woman's  River  and  Licking,  from  (.ic  'vest,  are  the  principal  tribu- 
taries ;  they  are  useful  mill-streams.  The  Hockhocking  rises  on  the  southern  ridge,  and 
readies  the  Ohio  after  a  course  of  80  miles;  it  is  narrow  b  jt  deep,  and  is  navigable  for  some 
distance  by  boats.  The  Scioto  is  a  fine  navigable  stream,  which  flows  thrrmg!:  a  wide  and 
fertile  valley,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  beautifu-  nrai'ies. 
Bouts  have  ascended  almost  to  its  source,  and  passed,  by  a  portage  of  four  miles,  u.to  he 
Sandusky  and  Lake  Erie.  The  Little  Miami  rises  on  the  southern  ridge,  and,  althou^'H  too 
mucii  broken  by  falls  to  be  useful  as  a  navigable  channel,  i  is  a  fine  mill-stream,  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  head-waters  of  ♦I.e  Mv  mi,  or  Big  Miami,  approach  very 
near  to  those  of  the  Scioto,  the  Auglaize,  and  the  St.  Mary's;  its  current  is  rapid,  but  it  is 
navigated  75  miles;  Mad  River  and  Southwebt  Branch  are  its  principal  tributaries. 

Among  the  northern  rivers  the  Maumee  or  Miami  of  the  Lrike,  which  has  its  source  in 
Indiana,  is  the  principal ;  it  is  navigable  for  lake  vessels  and  steom-boats  to  Perrysburg,  18 
miles  from  iio  mouth  in  Maumee  Bay;  above  this  point  the  river  falls  upwards  of  60  feet  in 
a  distance  of  18  miles,  affording  valuable  mill-seatu  The  river  bottoms  are  extensive  and 
fertile,  and  the  banks  are  high  and  heavily  timbered.  The  .ndusky  is  a  rapid  stream,  but 
navigable  during  high  stages  of  the  water.  The  Cuyahoga  rises  near  Lake  Erie,  but,  taking 
a  southwesterly  course,  it  approaches  the  head  of  the  Muskinj-um,  and  thence  flows  north- 
wardly into  the  lake.  It  is  much  broken  by  falls,  which  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
for  uiills. 

Ohio  is  amply  provided  with  tlie  most  useful  of  minerals;  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime.  The 
iron  ore  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  pretty  extensively  worked  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties. 
Ther«' are  salt-welk  on  Yellow  Creek,' above  Steu^  ille;  on  Wills' Creek ;  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  from  the  Coshocton  to  near  its  i-o^'V  n  the  Hockhocking;  on  Leading 
Creek,  and  in  other  places.     At  the  lower  wells  o»  ^f uskingum,  the  salt  rock  is  reached 

at  900  feet  from  the  surrace,  and  in  some  of  the  iocami      ^"rther  up  the  river,  at  650  to  700 
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feet ;  60  gallon!  of  brine  firom  the  former  yield  as  many  pounds  of  salt  of  an  excellent  quality ; 
the  upper  s;  linffs  aro  not  lo  stronff.  On  tho  Huckhockiniif,'  the  salt  is  readied,  near  AtlioiiH, 
at  a  depth  of  800  feet,  b"t  h'-yi  .>v  up  the  river  it  is  much  nearer  the  surface.  BitiiinitioiiH 
coal  occurs  ia  tho  »mr  >-  ^i  ):i,  on  the  Muskiiinfum,  on  the  Hockhockin<r  and  on  iho  Ulna 
above  and  below  Bteubenville ;  and  on  Wills'  Crook  there  is  found  car  .       oal  of  superior 

Juality.  Sounn  uf  the  beds  aro  worked,  and  the  coal  is  consumed  in  r^  '.otorios  and  tor 
oineUio  ivitt.  Marble  and  (Veestone,  well  adapted  for  buildinv,  an<i  gypnum  also  occur. 
The  Yellow  Springs  in  Green  county,  04  mWn  north  of  Cincinnati,  are  situated  in  a  delight- 
ful  region,  and  have  been  resorted  to  with  advanUigo  in  some  rases  of  chronic  diseascH.  The 
White  dulphur  Springs,  in  Delaware  county,  have  also  been  found  efficacious  in  some  com* 
plaints. 

"The  agricultural  productions  are  such  as  are  common  vO  tho  Eastern  and  Middle  Statug. 
Indian-corn,  as  in  othe *  Western  States,  is  a  staple  grain,  raised  with  much  easo  and  in  ^nut 
abundance.  More  thai  100  bushels  are  producer',  irom  ur,  hcre,  on  tho  rich  alluvial  noiU  of 
the  bottom  lands,  though  f'om  40  to  50  busholo  per  acre  ought  to  be  considered  an  averai^e 
crop.  The  State  generally  las  a  fine  soil  for  wheat,  and  flour  is  produced  for  exportation  in 
great  quantities.  Rye,  oat^,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  melons,  pumphins,  and  all  maimer 
of  garden  vegetables,  aro  cultivated  to  great  perfection.  No  markets  ii'  the  TTnited  Stiites 
are  more  protiisely  and  cheaply  supplied  with  meat  and  vegetables  than  those  of  Cincinmiti 
and  other  large  towns  in  Ohio.  Iiamp  is  produced  to  some  extent,  and  Iho  choicest  kiiul  of 
tobacco  is  raised  and  cured  in  some  of  the  counties  east  of  the  Muskingum  river.  Fruitn  of 
all  kinds  are  raised  in  great  plenty,  especially  apples,  which  grow  to  a  large  size,  uiid  are 
finely  flavoured.  The  vine  and  the  mulberry  have  been  introduced,  and  with  enterpriise  ind 
industry  wine  and  silk  might  easily  be  added  to  the  exports.  Swine  is  one  of  the  staple 
productions,  and  Cincinnati  has  bc^n  denominated  the  'pork  market  of  the  world,'  Immense 
droves  of  fat  cattle  are  sent  every  autumn  from  the  Scioto  Valley  and  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Thev  are  driven  to  all  the  markets  of  the  East  and  South."  {Peck'u  New  Guide  for 
Emigrants^ 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Ohio  is  estimated  at  about  25,000  hhds.,  although  that  article  has  been 
raised  for  exportation  only  within  a  few  years.  Upwards  of  150,000  hogs  were  slaughtered 
and  packed  in  Cincinnati  in  1834,  but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  stock  not  more  than 
half  that  number  were  killed  in  the  following  year.  There  were  owned  in  the  State  in 
18i^,  262,'201  horsr-  ,  ati.)  455,487  cattle.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  subject  to  taxation 
was  17,819,fi:U. 

The  manufactiuf  -.*  ji  tie  State  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  ore  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance. Whi'.;.  y.  >-'ii:  s,  salt,  steam-engines,  iron-ware,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  and  woollen 
Btufls,  cabinet  vv(up,  papc/,  hats,  shoes,  linseed  and  castor  oil,  &.c.,  are  among  the  articles 
produced ;  much  luiiib  n-  is  cut  and  sawed,  and  steam-boat  building  is  un  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  local  podition  of  Ohio  gives  it  great  facilities  for  tradi; ;  the  Ohio  River 
atfords  direct  communication  with  all  the  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  while  by 
means  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  it  communicates  with  Canada  and  New  York.  The  northern 
and  eastern  counties  export  great  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  to  Montreal  and  New 
York,  and  since  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Pcnnsylvonia  Canals,  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  southern  and  western  counties  also  find  their  way  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
an  active  export  trade  is  also  carried  on  down  the  river,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  All  the 
articles  above  enumerated  are  exported  from  tho  State,  hut  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  value  of  the  exports.  The  tonnage  amounted,  in  1834,  to  9427  tons,  but  this  does  not 
include  the  great  number  of  river  boats,  whose  aggregate  amount  is  very  consideroble. 

The  public  works  which  have  been  alreuly  executed,  c  are  in  a  state  approaching  to  com- 
pletion, are  of  a  magnitude  to  strike  us  with  surprise,  w'  .i  we  consider  the  infant  character 
of  the  State,  Two  great  works,  crossing  the  State  froui  north  to  south,  connect  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio  with  those  of  the  great  lakes,  and  through  them  with  tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  'i'lie 
Ohio  Canal  extends  from  Portsmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  up  the  valley  of  that  rivei 
90  miles,  thence  across  the  intermediate  district  to  the  Muskingum,  and  by  that  river  and 
tlie  Cuyahoga  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  310  miles,  with  navigable  feeders  of  24  miles. 
The  Miami  Canal,  extending  from  Cincinnati  up  the  Miami  and  down  the  Auglaize  to  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  at  Defiance,  190  miles,  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  extending  from  Perrysburg,  on  the  Maumee,  to  the  Indiana  State  line,  whence 
it  is  continued  to  the  Wabash  in  that  State,  is  now  in  progress;  the  section  within  Ohio  is 
80  miles  in  length.  These  works  are  executed  by  the  State.  The  amount  of  tolls  received 
on  the  Ohio  Canal  in  1835,  was  18.5,317  dollars;  on  that  section  of  the  Miami  Canal  then 
in  operation,  viz.  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  52,232  dollars.  The  Mahoning,  or  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Canal,  extending  from  Akron,  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  to  the  Beaver  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  85  miles;  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  extending  from  Bolivar,  or 
the  Ohio  Canal,  to  the  mouth  of  th'j  Beaver,  87  miles,  are  not  yet  completed,  but  are  rapidly 
going  on  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.    The  Mad  River  Railroad,  begun  in  Septembei 
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l-Of),  will  extmd  from  Dayton,  at  the  mouth  of  Mod  River,  to  Sondimky  Bay,  IfW  mil(>i.  A 
riiil-roiid  t'roin  (^Involnnd  to  l'itt8bur)(  haa  boon  proioctnd  and  autliurlRi'd  by  law.  The  Cum- 
berliiiui  or  National  Koad  ia  continimd  tVom  WheolinK,  acniM  Uiia  Htato  through  Z.aneavillo, 
l!<jliiint)U«,  and  Sprin^tiold,  to  tho  Imliami  lino. 

Tho  (irat  et^tlornent  in  Ohio  wan  made  at  Marietta,  by  a  bcxiy  of  oniigranta  from  Nhw 
F.nKl"i>(li  >"  1788,  The  lands  north  of  the  Oliio  Kivor  had  heau  |)r(!viou8ly  cuiled  by  tlio 
8t>|iorate  Statea  to  the  government  of  the  confederacy  ;  and,  July  li\,  1787.  an  ordinance  for 
th«  ({overnmont  of  tho  Territory  of  tho  United  Statea  NorthwoHt  of  tin-  Hi  r  Ohio  had  boon 
paMNiid  by  Congreaa.  In  the  year  18(M),  the  weotern  oiirt  of  the  Territory  »i  aeparated  tVum 
tho  eiiatern  part,  under  the  name  of  the  Indiitna  'territory,  ano  in  l8(V.i,  lie  Slate  of  Ohio 
ivas  received  into  tl»e  Union  aa  an  independent  miiriiber  of  tlii'  i  onfedirncy.  The  Conatiliition 
of  Ohio  veata  tho  le^jiHlative  ontiiority  in  a  Seniit(  11(1  a  lloiine  of  Repreaentativea,  topellier 
jtyli'd  llii:  (tunoral  AtiMenibly.    The  Senate  is  choaeii  tli     lie  of  two  \    th,  and  the  llouse 

llir  one ;  the  (lovernor  is  choaen  by  the  people,  and  hi  da  o* 
ail-  tU'cted  by  the  (ieneral  Aaacmbly  for  the  term  of  aev.. a 
ami  I'loctionH  uro  popular.     A  ayatem  of  general  educati'  -  hn 
pllicii'iit  oi>eration  throughout  the  State.     In  addition  u 
im'IkhiI  innda  appropriated  by  Congreaa,  a  State  tax  ia  lev , 
r'IjixiIm;  eacli  township  ia  divided  into  achool  diatricta,  an.    ih- 
gcliiHij  tor  three  montha  in  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive  their 
TliiTu  arc  alnrnt  20  reapectabie  academiea  in  the  State.    The  Un  , 

Miiiiiii  University,  at  Oxford;  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  with  ii  theological  depavtment; 
Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  with  a  theological  department;  Franklin  College,  at 
New  Atiiena;  Granville  College,  at  Granville,  with  a  theological  department;  Marietta 
College,  at  Morietta;  Willoughby  University,  at  Chagrin;  and  Oberlin  Institute,  at  New 
Elyrin,  are  Uie  principal  educational  institutions.  The  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati ;  the 
Lutheran  Theological  School  at  Columbus;  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati;  the 
Relbrmed  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Worlhington ;  and  the  Law  School,  at  Cincinnati, 
are  devoted  to  professional  studies.  The  predominant  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Baptista.  The  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  German  Reformed,  and  Friends, 
are  also  numerous,  and  th(>ro  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  Universalists,  Shakers,  and  adherenta 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  Ohio  haS' never  been  paralleled ;  in  42  years  from 
the  time  when  it  received  its  first  white  settlers,  the  number  of  its  inhabitanta  was  937,90!i. 
Itr  fertile  and  unoccupied  lands  attracted  immigrants  not  only  from  the  other  States,  chietly 
the  Eastern  and  Middle,  but  large  bodies  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  and  great  numbers  of  British 
emigrants  have  settled  themselves  in  its  smiling  valleys  and  rich  plains.  The  Germans  com- 
iwse  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  tho 
English  language ;  but  as  all  legal  proceedings  are  in  that  language,  the  German  will  soon 
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Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 3,000 

1800 45,386 

1810 280,760 

1820 581,434 

1830 9J37,903. 


Ohio  ia  divided  into  75  counties,  which  are  as  follows: 


Countief.  Population. 

Adams 12,281 

Allen 578 

Ashtabula 14,584 

Athens 9,787 

Belmont 28,627 

Brown 17,867 

Butler 27,142 

Carroll formed  aince  1830 

Chnmpaijgrn 12,131 

Clark 13,114 

Clermont 20,666 

Clinton 11,436 

Columbiana 35,.592 

Coshocton 11,161 

Crawford 4,791 


Countiei.  Population, 

Cuyahoga 10,373 

Dark 6,204 

Delaware 11,504 

Fairfield 24,786 

Fayette 8,1 82 

Franklin 14,741 

Gallia 9,733 

Geauga 15,813 

Greene 14,801 

Guernsey 18,036 

Hamilton 52,317 

Hancock 813 

Harden 210 

Harrison 20,916 

Henry formed  since  1830 
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PAmTin 


OounliM.  ..,»  „j,;^.(..,.v.         Vopalation. 

Highlwd 16^ 

Hocking 4,008 

Molmet 9,135 

Huron 13,346 

Jackaon 5,941 

Jefienon 39,489 

Knox 17,085 

Lawrence 5,367 

Licking 90,869 

Logan 6,440 

Lorain 5,696 

Lucas 1 formed  in  1835 

Madiwm 6,190 

Marion 6,551 

Medina 7,500 

Meigs 6,158 

Moroer 1,110 

Miami 12,80? 

Monroe 8,768 

Montgomery 24,363 

Morgan 11,800 

Muskingum 29,334 

Paulding formed  sinoe  1830 


OounUeSi  U  „  .•»><-1  n,         PepaUtlon. 

P«»y 13,970 

Pickaway 16,001 

Pike 6,024 

Portage 18,826 

Preble 16,291 

Pntnam formed  since  1830 

Richland 24,008 

RoMi 34,068 

Sandusky 2,851 

Scioto 8,740 

Seneca 6,159 

Stark 36,588 

Shelby 3,671 

TrumbuU 36,133 

Tuacarawaa 14,298 

Union 3,193 

Van  Wert formed  since  1R30 

Warren 21 ,468 

Washington , 11,731 

Wayne 23,333 

Williams 387 

Wood 1,102 


There  are  teveral  flourishing  towns  on  the  lake :  Ashtabula  is  a  small  tewn  with  an  arti* 
ficial  harbour ;  Paioesvilla  is  a  thriving;  village  further  west,  three  miles  from  the  lake,  which 
carries  on  some  trade  by  its  port,  called  Fairport  Cleveland,  the  most  important  lake-port 
cf  Oiiio,  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  month  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Its  harbour  has  been  secured  by  artificial  piers,  and  is  commodious  and  easy  of 
access.  T.he  population  m  1830  was  1076 ;  in  1835  it  amounted  to  ^200,  exclusive  of  the 
little  village  of  Brooklyn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  contained  1000  inhabitants. 
In  1825  there  arrived  here  64  sail-vessels  and  21  steam-boats  of  an  aggregate  amount  of 
7310  tons;  value  of  exports,  50,166  dollars;  of  imports,  132,646;  in  1833,  800  lake  vessels 
and  705  steam-boats  of  232,500  tons  arrived,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2.044,000  dol- 
lars, of  imports,  4,700,000  dollars.  The  number  of  arrivals  had  increased  in  1835  to  8^ 
lake-vessels  and  980  steam-boats,  amounting  to  about  270,000  tons,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports.  The  amount  of  canal  tolls  paid  here  m  that  year 
was  72,718  dollars. 

Huron,  a  thriving  little  town  further  west,  is  the  depAt  of  a  very  rich  and  flourishing  dis- 
trict, and  Norwalk,  in  its  rear,  situated  in  a  highly  fertile  country,  contains  some  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Portland  or  Sandusky  city  is  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  with  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  a  busy  and  growing  place.  These  villages  have  each  about  1000  inhabitants. 
Perrysburg,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Maumee,  is  prettily  situated  upon 
a  high  bank  below  the  falls  of  the  river;  its  situation  combines  great  advantages  both  for 
navigation  and  manuftctures,  and  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  will  givo 
it  new  importance.  Fort  Meigs,  in  the  vicinity,  was  the  scene  of  some  fighting  in  1812. 
Toledo,  fininerly  Fort  Lawrence,  is  a  flourishing  town,  further  down  the  river,  with  2000  in- 
habitants. 

Akron,  Massillon,  Bolivar,  and  Coshocton,  are  small  but  growing  villages  on  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Zanesville  stands  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Muskingum,  by  which 
and  the  Ohio  Canal  it  has  a  water  conununicfttion  with  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  The 
fiills  in  the  river  have  made  Zanesville  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, including  2  flour-mills,  3  saw-mills,  3  iron-founderies,  paper,  cotton,  and  oil  mills, 
flassworks,  &c.  The  population  in  1830  was  3094;  in  1835,  including  the  little  village  of 
'utnam,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  it  was  6200.  Two  bridges  cross  the  river  here, 
and  the  town  contains  8  churches,  an  atheneum,  two  academies,  &c.  Marietta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  partly  on 
a  lower  and  partly  on  an  upper  plain,  with  wide  streets,  shaded  with  trees,  green  squares, 
and  neat  buildings.  There  are  numerous  mounds  and  embankments  in  and  around  the  town 
Ship-building  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  and  many  steam-boats  are  still  built;  several 
saw-mills,  an  iron-foundery,  tanneries,  &c.,  also  furnish  occupation  to  the  inhabitants,  whose 
number  is  1200.  Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  populous  (district,  con- 
tains 6  woollen  and  2  cotton  manu&ctories,  4  iron  and  brass  fbunderies,  6  steam-engine  and 
machine  factories,  3  copperas  works,  several  tanneries,  and  saw  and  flour  mills,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  &c.,  with  a  population  of  2937  souls. 

Newark,  a  busy  little  town  on  the  Licking  River,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  fiir  the  extensive  embankments  found  in  its  vicinity.    Theae  singolar  works  con 
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eist  of  four  encloeures,  eommunicating  with  each  other  by  long  pasaagea  enclosed  within 
parallel  banks,  and  standing  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Racoon  Creek  with 
tlie  Licking.  A  circular  enclosure  of  22  acres  in  area  and  an  octagonal  enclosure  of  40 
Bcres,  are  thus  connected  with  another  circular  work  of  26  acres,  and  a  square  one  of  20 
acres,  which  are  three  miles  distant  from  the  former;  the  pAr^.pets  are  wholly  of  earth,  and 
ore  from  3  or  4  to  10  feet  high ;  numerous  entrances  or  gateways  afiTord  access  into  the 
enclosed  spaces,  and  before  each  gateway  stands  a  mound  of  the  same  construction  with  the 
ramparts.  The  works  at  Marietta  are  of  a  similar  character  and  extent,  and  there  are  others 
in  the  Scioto  Valley,  at  Circleville,  Chillicothe,  and  other  places. 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Scioto^  in  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful district,  at  the  intersection  of  the  river  by  the  National  Road,  and  a  branch  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.  It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  pretty  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  round 
which  stand  some  of  the  principal  public  buildings.  Here  are  the  State  House,  an  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  new  Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  Court-Houses, 
five  Churches,  &c.  Population,  in  1830,  2437 ;  in  1835,  4000.  Circleville,  situated  in  the 
same  fertile  valley,  has  a  population  of  about  1500 ;  it  ships  large  quantities  of  pork,  flour, 
whiskey,  butter,  &c.  The  circular  enclosure,  flrom  which  it  takes  its  name,  has  been  mostly 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  building  the  town ;  it  was  surrounded  by  two  walls,  20  feet 
high,  and  it  communicated  with  a  square  work ;  the  former  was  1000  feet  in  diameter,  the 
latter  900  feet  square ;  several  large  mounds  are  still  standing  in  the  tdwn. 

Chillicothe  stands  between  Paint  Creek  and  the  Scioto,  and  the  streets,  extending  across 
the  neck  from  river  to  river,  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  others  running  parallel  to  the 
Scioto.  Population,  in  18:30,  2840;  in  1835  it  exceeded  4000.  The  manufactures  of  the 
place  are  pretty  extensive,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  Portsmouth,  at  the  soutliem  end  of 
the  Ohio  Canal,  derives  importance  from  its  situation ;  its  trade  is  considerable,  and  there 
are  here  several  iron-founderies,  nail-factories,  saw  and  grist  mills,  &c.  Population,  in  1830, 
1066 ;  at  present  it  is  nearly  double  that  number.  Crallipolis,  on  the  Ohio  above  Portsmouth, 
and  Athens  and  Lancaster,  on  the  Hockhocking,  are  small  villages.  The  last  named,  with 
1800  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  principal  town  in  the  State,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  west, 
is  very  prettily  situated  on  an  upper  and  a  lower  plain,  or  the  first  and  second  banks  of  the 
river;  the  latter  is  liable  to  inundation  in  a  very  high  stage  of  the  water;  the  former  is 
about  60  feet  higher,  and  extends  back  to  the  foot  of  a  noble  range  of  hills,  which  sweep 
round  from  the  river  above  to  a  point  below  the  city ;  a  similar  plain  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  occupied  by  the  flourishing  villages  of  Newport  and  Covington,  is  half  enclosed 
by  a  similar  range  or  highlands,  so  that  the  river  appears  to  occupy  the  centre  of  a  circular 
Insin,  completely  surrounded  by  a  lofly  rampart  of  green  and  wooded  heights.  The  streets 
of  Cincinnati  are  drawn  with  great  regularity  in  lines  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  being  spacious,  neatly  paved,  and  often  bordered  by  rows  of  fine  shade-trees,  they 
produce  a  most  agreeable  impression  upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller;  this  eflTect  is  heightened 
by  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  and  dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are 
deeply  embosomed  in  clumps  of  majestic  trees  and  clusters  of  sweet  flowering  shrubs. 
There  are  here  26  churches,  an  Hospital,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  Theatre,  &c.,  and  the  free 
schools  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  on  an  excellent  footing.  The  growth  of  Cincinnati 
has  been  astonishingly  rapid ;  it  was  founded  in  1789,  and  in  1800  it  hi^  a  population  of  750 
souls :  in  1820,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  0642 ;  in  1830,  to  24,831,  avid  in 
1835  it  exceeded  31,000,  or,  including  Newport  and  Covington,  35,000.  It  has  becca^o  the 
seat  of  extensive  manu&ctures,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  by  the  river  and  cantrl.  In 
1826  there  were  15  steam-engines  here ;  in  1836,  the  number  was  upwards  of  50 ;  100 
steam-engines,  240  cotton-p^ins,  and  20  sugar-mills  were  made,  and  22  steam-boats  were 
built,  in  1835.  Brass  and  iron  founderies,  cotton-factories,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  saw  and 
grist  mills,  and  chemical  laboratories,  are  among  the  manufacturing  establishments ;  the 
value  of  manufactured  articles  produced  in  1835  was  estimated  at  5,000,000  dollars.  There 
were  in  that  year  2237  steam-boat  arrivals,  and  thq  value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at 
6,000,000  dollars ;  the  amount  of  toll  collected  on  the  canal  at  Cincinnati  was  25,803  del" 
lars.  Beef,  pork,  wheat  and  flour,  whiskey,  with  various  manufactured  articles,  are  among 
the  exports. 

Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mad  River  which  fbrnisbes  a  great  number 
of  mill-seats,  is  a  rapidly  growing  town,  in  a  highly  productive  region.  It  cnrries  on  an 
active  trade  by  the  Miami  Canal,  and  it  contains  numerous  saw  and  grist  mills,  several  w<x)l- 
len  and  cotton  factories,  an  oil-mill,  apd  other  manufactories.  Population,  in  1830,  2954; 
in  1835,  3S00.  Xenia,  Springfield,  and  Urbanna,  are  neat  and  thriving  towns  between  the 
Miami  and  the  Scioto.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  as  yet  but  thinly  inhabited,  is 
already  beginning  to  feel  the  impulse  given  by  the  construction  of  the  Miami  Canal,  and 
will  soon  te  filled  with  flourishing  villagea,a  »«  r    .^;s%  .  ■■  «   .■  ,«<,jiv  rfiwi  j 
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2.  State  of  Indtana. 

'  Indiana  lies  between  Ohio  and  Illinois,  having  the  Suite  of  Michigan  on  the  north  and 
Kentucky  on  the  south.  Extending  from  37°  5U'  to  41°  47'  N.  lat,  and  from  84°  48'  to  88° 
W.  Ion.,  it  has  an  extrome  length  of  275  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  140,  with  an  area  of  86,500 
isquare  miles.  The  Ohio  forms  its  southern  frontier,  through  a  distance  of  840  miles;  the 
Wabash  washes  its  western  border  through  150  miles  of  its  course ;  and  on  the  northwestern 
turner  of  the  State  is  Lake  Michigan.  The  southern  strip  comprised  between  the  White 
River  and  the  Ohio  is  hilly ;  and  a  low  ridge,  which  causes  the  falls  in  the  Ohio  at  Ijouis. 
ville,  curves  round  toward  the  north  and  west,  and  crossing  the  White  River  and  the  Wa- 
bash, also  produces  rapids  in  those  rivers.  North  of  this  narrow  belt,  the  whole  surface  ia 
level  or  very  slightly  undulating,  presenting  no  bold  or  lofty  elevations  above  the  general 
face  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  land  is  productive,  and,  indeed,  with  trifling  exceptions,  ia  highly  fertile ;  in 
the  north  there  are  wet  and  marshy  tracts,  but  these  are  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
the  portion  fit  for  cultivation.  "  Much  of  the  country  we  have  denominated  >-Illy  is  rich, 
fertile  land,  even  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  On  all  the  streams  are  strips  of  rich  alluvion 
of  exhaustless  fertility.  The  interior,  on  the  two  White  Rivers  and  tributaries,  is  mode- 
rately undulating,  tolerably  rich  soil,  and  much  of  it  heavily  timbered  with  oaks  of  variouH 
species,  poplar,  bieech,  sugar-tree,  walnuts,  hickory,  elm,  and  other  varieties  common  to  the 
West  There  is  much  level  table-land,  between  the  streams.  Along  the  Wabash  below 
Terre  Haute,  is  an  undulating  surface,  diversified  vmth  forest  and  prairie,  with  a  soil  of 
middling  quality,  interspersed  with  very  rich  tracts.  Along  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries 
above  Terre  Haute,  the  land  in  general  is  first-rate ;  a  large  proportion  forest,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  prairies.  The  timber  consists  of  oaks  of  various  species,  poplar,  ash,  walnut, 
cherry,  elm;  sugar-tree,  buckeye,  hickory,  some  beech,  sassafras,  lime,  honey-locust,  with 
some  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  hackberry,  and  mulberry  on  bottom  lands.  The  undergrowth 
is  spice-bush,  hazel,  plum,  crab-apple,  hawthorn,  and  vines.  Along  the  northern  part  of  the 
Stale  are  extensive  prairies,  and  tracts  of  barrens,  with  groves  of  various  kinds  of  timber 
and  skirts  of  burr-oak.  Towards  Lake  Michigan,  and  along  the  Kankakee  and  St  Joseph 
Rivers,  are  lakes,  swamps,  and  marshes."  {Peck's  New  Ouidefnr  Emigranta). 

Indiana  has  great  co  nmercial  advantages  in  her  position  and  the  number  of  her  navigable 
rivers.  The  noble  stream  of  the  Wabash,  which  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  State  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  rises  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Indiana  on  the  borders  of  Ohio,  and  crossing  the  State  firom  east  to  west,  pursues  a  south- 
erly course  into  the  Ohio  River  between  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  is  navigable  in  highrwater 
for  steam-boats  to  Lafayette,  370  miles ;  but  in  low  stages  of  the  water  its  navigation  is 
impeded  by  bars  and  ledges  of  rocks,  through  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  White  River.  The  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  are  large  streams;  *'  lamanic, 
and  Mississinewa  from  the  south,  and  Little  River,  Eel  River,  and  the  Tipper.  'rcm  the 

north,  are  the  principal  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  About  100  miles  fh,. .  .  mouth  it 
receives  the  White  River,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  considerable  streams, 
called  the  West  and  East  Fork.  The  former  rises  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Wabash  on 
the  Ohio  line,  and  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State,  in  a  course  of  about  300  miles; 
steam-boats  sometimes  go  up  to  Indianapolis,  200  miles.  The  East  Fork  is  little  inferior  in 
extent  and  volume  of  waters.  The  White  Water  on  the  i^^^atlieast  is  the  onlv  other  consi- 
derable stream  that  flows  into  the  Ohio.  In  the  north  the  Kanxakee  rises  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  St  Joseph's,  and  passes  into  Illinois.  The  St  Joseph's  flows  into  Michigan. 
Another  St  Joseph's  unites  with  the  St  Mary's,  and  forms*  the  Maumee,  which  passes  into 
Ohio  and  enters  Lake  Erie.    A  portage  of  a  few  miles  connects  the  Maumee  and  Wabash. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from  Lafayette  to  Perrysburg  in  Ohio,  lies  chiefly  in  this 
State,  the  distance  from  Lafayette  to  the  Ohio  line  being  130  miles;  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  work  is  completed,  and  the  remainder  is  in  progress ;  it  is  executed  by  the  State. 
In  1836,  an  appropriation  of  1,300,000  dollars  was  made  ror  continuing  this  work  to  Terre 
Haute,  90  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Central  Canal,  40  miles;  at  the  same  time  3,500,000 
dollars  were  appropriated  for  tlfe  construction  of  the  Central  or  White  River  Canal  from  the 
Walnsh  and  Erie  Canal  above  Loganport  through  Indianapolis,  down  the  White  River  and 
Pigeon  Creek,  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  290  miles ;  and  1,400,000  fbr  the  Whitewater 
Canal,  to  extend  through  Connersville,  down  the  valley  of  the  Whitewater,  to  Lawrence- 
burg  on  the  Ohio,  76  miles ;  further  appropriations  were  also  made  of  60,000  dollars  to  aid 
Illinois  in  removing  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash ;  of  1,300,000  for  the 
making  of  the  Madison  and  Lafayette  Rail  Road,  fVom  the  Ohio  through  Indianapolis  to  the 
Wabash,  160  miles ;  of  1,150,000  for  a  Macadamized  road  from  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio, 
to  Vincennes,  and  of  1,800,000  for  a  turnpike  or  rail-road  from  the  same  place  to  Crawfords- 
ville,  near  the  Upper  Wabash,  158  miles.  The  Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis  Rail-road  is 
in  process  of  construction  by  a  private  company,  which  has  received  assistance  from  the 
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State ;  len^h  00  milea.  The  National  Road  paaaes  flom  the  Ohio  line  through  Indianapolis, 
but  is  not  yet  completed. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Indiana  is  very  defective ;  coal,  lime,  salt,  and 
iron,  are  known  to  abound ;  but  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  this  source  of  wealth. 
The  agricultural  exports  are  beef,  pork,  cattle,  horses,  swine,  Indian-corn,  hemp,  tobacco, 
&c. ;  ginseng,  bees'-wax,  feathers,  and  whiskey  are  a^  exported,  but  we  have  no  moans  ot 
estimating  the  value  of  the  trade.  There  are  some  grist  and  saw  mills,  a  few  iron  fbmaces 
and  some  salt-works,  but  the  manufacturing  industry  is  inconsiderable.  The  current  of  im- 
migration has  flowed  steadily  into  Indiana  during  the  last  15  years,  and  its  population  has 
accordingly  increased  with  great  rapidity ;  in  1800,  it  amounted  to  2641 ;  in  1810,  to  24,520 ; 
in  1820,  to  147,178;  in  16:%,  to  843,081;  and  in  an  oflScial  document  it  was  estimated  at 
die  close  of  1^5  to  amount  to  600,000.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  ftom  Ohio,  and  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States ;  but  there  are  many  immigrants  flom  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
as  well  as  from  foreign  countries. 

Some  French  settkments  were  established  here  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  centunr,  at 
which  time  Vincennes  was  founded.  This  part  of  the  countnr  passed,  with  the  rest  oi  the 
French  possessions  in  North  America,  into  the  bands  of  the  Inglish  in  1768,  and  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution  it  became  the  theatre  of  some  important  events.  Vincennes  was  captured 
\n  Col.  Clarke  in  1778.  In  1811,  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought  at  the  month  df  that 
nver,  and  the  combined  Indian  forces,  under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Shawanee  pro- 
[ibet,  were  routed  by  Gen.  Harrison. 

The  Legislature,  styled  Jie  Creneral  Assembly  of  Indiana,  consists  of  a  Senate,  chosen 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  annually. '  The  Gover- 
nor and  Lientenant  Governor,  who  is  President  of  the  Senate,  are  chosen  bf  the  people  tx 
the  term  of  three  years.  The  superior  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  inferior  Judges  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by 
the  people ;  they  aJl  hold  office  for  seven  years.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  election,  enjoys  the 
right  of  sufiVage.  Hhe  same  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  that  has  been  made  in  the  other  new  States,  but  no  efficient  system  of  general  edu- 
cation has  yet  been  adopted ;  the  Constitution  makes  it  "  the  duty  of  Uie  General  Assembly, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  a  regular  gradation,  fh)m  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all."  Indiana  College  at  Bloomington,  South  Hanover 
College  at  Swth  Hanover,  and  Wabash  College  at  Crawfordsville,  are  useful  institutions. 
Academies  have  been  established  in  several  of  the  counties.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists 
ore  the  prevailing  religious  sects ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Friends  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  &c. 

Indiana  is  divided  into  85  counties,  as  follows:  .■.^v:>«  »   w-^.^ .....  .■^. 


Oountlos.  Population. 

Adams formed  in  1835 

Allen 996 

Bartholomew 5,476 

Boone 621 

CarroU .••     1.611 

Caw 1,162 

Clark 10,686 

Clay 1.616 

Clinton 1.423 

Crawford 34J38 

Daviess 4,543 

Dearborn 13,974 

Decatur 5,887 

Dekalb formed  in  1835 

Delaware 2.374 

Dubois....; 3,778 

Elkhart 935 

Fayette 9.112 

Floyd 6,361 

Fountain 7,619 

Franklin 10,190 

Fulton formed  in  1835 

Gibson 5,418 

Grant formed  in  1831 

Greene 4,243 

Hamilton 1.757 

Hancock •••    1.486 

VOL.  111. 


Counties.  Population 

Harrlgon 10,273 

Hendricks 3,975 

Henry 6,497 

Huntington formed  in  1833 

Jackson. , 4,870 

Jasper Tormed  in  1835 

Jay formed  in  1835 

Jefferson • 11,465 

Jennings 3,974 

Johnson '. 4,019 

Knox 6,525 

Kosciusko formed  in  1835 

Laporte formed  in  1832 

Lagrange formed  in  1833 

Lawrence 9^134 

M^son 9,238 

Marion 7,193 

Marshall formedinlSSS 

Martin 9,010 

Miami formed  in  1833 

Monroe 6,577 

Montgomery 7,317 

Morgan 5,593 

Newton formed  in  1835 

Noble formed  in  1835 

Orange 7,901 

Owen 4,017 

8V 
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OountlMk       I.    -'■:     -(<>        PopulaUud. 

I'trka 7/05 

Perry , 3^69 

Pike 3,475 

Poaey 6.549 

Porter formed  k  1835 

Pulariii ibnned9l835 

Putnam »■  8;362 

Randolph 3,913 

Ripley 3,989 

Ruali 9,707 

Scott.. 3,093 

Slielby 6,395 

Spencer 3,19C 

StJoeeph' 387 

Stark formed  in  1835 

Steuben formed  in  1835 


OountiM.         '^»>.        >-.  raputatlon. 

Sullivan 4,630 

Switaerland 7,038 

Tippecanoe 7,187 

Union 7,944 

Vanderburgh 3,611 

Vermillion 5,693 

Vigo 5,766 

Wabaah ibrmed  in  1633 

Warren 3,861 

Warrick 3,877 

Washington 13,064 

Wayne 18^71 

Wella formed  in  1835 

Whitley formed  in  1835 

White formed  m  1835. 


Indiana  contains  no  large  towns,  but  a  great  number  of  thriving  villages  are  already  scat- 
tered over  her  sur&ce,  and  are  daily  growing  in  population,  wealth,  and  trade,  as  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  Uie  State  are  unfolded.  Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  just  below  the 
moutli  of  the  Whitewater,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  but  its  site  is  so  low  that  it  is  subject 
to  inundation  during  very  high  stages  of  the  water.  Madison  is  a  flourishing  town,  plea- 
santly situated,  60  miles  below  Lawrenceburg,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  Vevay  is  a 
little  village,  settled  by  a  Swiss  colony,  with  about  1000  inhabitants.  Jefiersonville,  opposite 
Louisville,  is  a  thriving  town ;  it  contains  the  State  Prison.  New  Albany,  below  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  Evans- 
ville  is  also  a  growing  village. 

New  Harmony  on  the  Wabash  was  founded  by  the  German  sect  called  Harmonites,  under 
the  direction  of  Rapp;  in  1824,  it  was  bought  by  Owen  of  Lanark,  whc^attempted  to  put  in 
operation  here  his  new  social  system ;  the  scheme  failed,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed, 
but  the  village  is  now  a  flourishing  place  in  other  hands.  Vinconnes,  higher  up  the  river, 
is  an  old  French  settlement,  formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centu^.  The  population 
in  1830  was  1600,  but  it  is  now  rapidly  increasing.  Terre  Haute,  La&yette,  and  Logans* 
port  are  young,  but  growing  centres  of  trade.  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands 
on  a  fine  plain  near  the  White  River,  and  is  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  regularity ;  the 
spacious  streets  are  lined  with  neat  houses,  and  the  public  buildings  are  handsome  structures. 
The  population  is  at  present  about  2000.  Richmond,  on  the  National  Road,  near  the  Ohio 
State  line,  is  also  a  prosperous  little  town.  The  town  of  Michigan  has  lately  been  founded 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  but  there  is  no  good  harbour  within  this  State,  and  the  navigation 
is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  exposure  to  the  winds  and  surf.  "  The  total  absence  of  har- 
bours round  this  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  has  caused  the  wreck  of  many  a  vessel,  as 
the  action  of  a  storm  from  the  northward  upon  such  a  wide  expanse  of  fresh  waters  is  tre- 
mendous; and,  from  the  great  height  and  violence  of  the  surf  which  then  thunders  in  upon 
the  base  of  the  sand-hills,  and  the  uttet^solitudeof  this  coast,  lives  are  seldom  if  ever  saved." 
The  whole  shore  is  lined  by  lofty,  bare  sand-hills,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  upward,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  belt  of  sandy  hillocks,  covered 
with  white  oak  and  pine,  forms  the  transition  from  the  barren  strand  to  the  fertile  country 
further  inland. 

There  are  still  about  3000  Pottawatamies  in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  and  several 
hundred  Miamies,  but  they  will  probably  soon  be  removed  to  the  Western  Territory. 

i.,,,,  .„  ,,,i,„,  .  9.  State  of  niinoU. 

This  rich  and  ihighly  favoured  tract  of  country  extends  from  37°  to  42°  30'  N.  lat,  and 
from  87°  to  91°  30'  W.  Ion.  Its  extreme  length  is  380  miles;  iU  breadth  in  the  north  ia 
about  140  miles,  but  it  expands  to  220«ailes  in  the  centre,  whence  it  contracts  toward  the 
south  to  a  narrow  point.  The  land  area  is  .55,000  square  miles.  Illinois  has  WisconEin 
Territory  on  the  north.  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  on  the  east,  and  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin  on  the  west ;  it  has  a  lake-coast  of  about  60  miles ;  the  Mississippi  forms  its  west- 
ern boundary  through  a  distance  of  550  miles ;  the  Ohio  is  its  southern  boundary  through 
140  miles,  and  on  the  east  it  has  the  Wabash  for  150  miles.  The  interior  is  penetrated  by 
noble  rivers  affording  extensive  advantages  for  inland  navigation.  The  Little  Vermillion, 
Embarras,  and  Little  Wabash  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  from  Illinois.  The 
Illinois,  the  principal  river  of  the  State,  is  Ibrmed  in  the  northeastern  part  bv  the  junction  of 
the  Kankakee  and  the  Desplanes,  and  flows,  by  a  southwesterly  course  of  300  miles,  to  the 
JdississippL    For  the  distance  of  nearly  50  mileis  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coutae,  there  are 
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otwtnictioiu  to  iU  uvigation  in  a  low  aitfge  of  water,  and  the  npidc  above  the  mouth  o  the 
Vermillion  River  can  Se  paaud  only  in  timea  of  flood.  Below  thia  ateam-boata  of  nioderata 
burthen  find  no  impedimenta  through  a  diatance  of  260  milea.  "  The  current  throughout 
the  distance  laat  mentioned  is  exceedingly  sentle,  often  quite  imperceptible :  indeed  thia 
part  of  the  river  may  with  much  propriety  be  denominated  an  extended  pool  of  stagnant 
water."  {Limg''»  Expedition  to  the  St,  Peter' $  River.)  The  Illinois  haa  been  well  described 
■8  a  natural  canal,  flowing  through  natural  meadowa.  In  hijrii  floods  the  Illinois  overflows 
its  banks,  and  the  Mississippi,  in  a  high  stage  of  water,  backs  up  the  river  to  a  distance  of 
70  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  some  pluses  it  expands  to  such  a  widUi  as  to  receive  the  name 
of  Lake ;  such  an  expansion  is  Lake  Peoria,  about  20  milea  in  length.  The  Kankakee  rises 
in  Indiana  near  the  St  Joseph's,  and  boats  pass  in  the  wet  season  from  the  channel  of  one 
river  to  that  of  the  other.  The  Desplanea  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  runs  for  soma  distance 
pat-allel  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  lake,  with 
which  there  is  a  natural  navigable  communication,  through  which  loaded  boats  often  pass 
during  the  spring  floods.  The  Fox  River  is  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  Wisconsin,  but 
there  are  rapids  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Vermillion  is  a  fine  mill-stream ;  the 
Spoon  River  and  the  Sangamon  are  navigable  streams.  The  Rock  River  is  a  large  tributary 
of  the  Miasissippi,  rising  in  Wisconsin ;  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance,  but  in  low  water 
the  navigation  is  impeded  by  several  rapids  not  tar  from  its  mouth.  The  Kaskaskia  riaea 
near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  reaches  the  Mississippi  in  a  southwesterly  course  of  about 
4U0  miles ;  it  passes  through  a  fine  country,  and  is  navigable  for  some  distance. 

A  small  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  hilly,  and  the  northern  nortion  ii  also 
somewhat  broken ;  but  the  general  surtitce  is  almost  a  uniform  level,  or  slightly  undulating. 
In  many  instances  the  fiice  of  the  country  is  so  level,  that  during  the  wet  season  it  is  inui^ 
dated  by  the  rains,  and  the  water  stands  on  the  surface  until  it  is  evaporated.  About  tw<^ 
thirds  of  the  State  consists  of  prairies,  which  in  the  southern  part  are  comparatively  few  and 
rimall,  but  in  the  centre  and  north  are  numerous,  and  form  wide  expanses  stretchmg  as  fiur 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  their  natural  state  they  form  admirable  pastures,  but  if  the  tough 
sward  with  which  they  are  covered  is  destroyed,  they  soon  become  covered  with  forests 
"  In  general,  lUmois  is  abundantly  supplied  with  timber,  and  were  it  equally  distributed 
through  the  State,  there  would  be  no  part  wanting.  The  apparent  scarcity  of  timber  where 
the  prairie  predominates,  is  not  eo  great  an  obotacle  to  the  settlement  as  has  been  supposed. 
For  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  timber  is  applied,  substitutes  are  found.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  young  growth  pushes  itself  forward,  without  a  single  effort  on  the  part  of 
man  to  accelerate  it,  ana  the  readiness  witii  which  the  prairie  becomes  converted  into  thickets, 
and  then  into  a  forest  of  young  timber,  shows  that,  in  another  generation,  timber  will  not  be 
wanting  in  any  part  of  Illinois. 

"  The  kinds  of  timber  most  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  species,  black  and  white  walnut, 
ash  of  several  kinds,  elm,  sugar-maple,  honey-locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hickory,  cotton-wood, 
pecan,  mulberry,  buckeye,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  box,  elder,  sassafras,  and  persimmon.  In 
the  souUiern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State  are  yellow  poplar  and  beech;  near  the  Ohio  are 
'cypress,  and  in  several  counties  are  clumps  of  yellow  pine  and  cedar.  On  the  Calaroick, 
near  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  small  forest  of  white  pine.  The  undergrowth  is 
redbud,  pawpaw,  sumach,  plum,  cralMipple,  grape-vines,  dogwood,  spice-bush,  green-brier, 
hazle,  &,o.  The  alluvial  soil  of  the  rivers  produces  cotton-wood  and  aycamore  tunber  oS 
amazing  size."  {PecVe  Oazetteer  of  Illinois.) 

A  third  description  of  country  is  the  barrens,  or  oak  openings,  which  partake,  aa  it  were, 
at  once  of  the  character  of  the  forest  and  prairie.  The  land  is  generally  dry  and  more  uneven 
tlian  the  prairies,  and  is  covered  with  scattered  oaks,  interspersed  at  times  with  pine,  hickory, 
and  other  forest  trees,  of  medium  or  stunted  size,  which  spring,  however,  from  a  rich  vege- 
table soil,  generally  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  "  They  rise  firom  a  grassy 
turf  seldom  encumbered  with  brushwood,  but  not  unfirequently  broken  by  jungles  of  rich  and 
gaudy  flowering  plants,  and  of  dwarf  sumach.  Among  the  oak  openings  you  find  some  of  the 
most  lovely  landscapes  of  the  west,  and  travel  for  miles  and  miles  through  varied  park 
scenery  of  natural  growth,  with  all  the  diversity  of  gently-swelling  hill  and  due — here,  trees 
grouped,  or  standing  single — and  there,  arranged  in  long  avenues,  as  though  by  human  hands, 
with  slips  of  open  meadow  between.  Sometimes  the  openings  are  interspersed  with  nume- 
rous clear  lakes,  and  with  this  addition  become  enchantingly  beautiful.  But  few  of  these 
reservoirs  have  any  apparent  inlet  and  outlet ;  they  are  fed  by  subterraneous  springs  or  the 
rains,  and  lose  their  surplus  waters  by  evaporation."  (La(ro6e'«  Rambler  in  America.) 
These  tracts  are  almost  invariably  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce than  bottoms  and  prairies. 

The  alluvial  bottoms  are  numerous  and  extensive  in  this  State,  being  found  of  greater  or 
less  dimensions  on  ^1  the  rivers ;  many  of  them  are  liable  to  be  inundated,  and  as  >he 
nuirgins  of  the  rivers  are  ordinarily  higher  than  the  land  in  the  rear,  the  water  cannot  escape, 
put  stands  until  it  disappears  by  evaporation.    These  inuijdated  tracts  ore  WMuitaUe  (at 
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■ettlement  and  euUmtioii,  bnt  will  «wily  be  reclaimed  by  dnhiinff  or  by  railing  embank 
munta  to  proTeot  the  ovei  flow  of  the  rivera.  Other  tracts  of  bottom  land  are  above  the  reach 
of  the  floods,  and  present  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  composed  of  the  rich  slime  brought 
down  and  deposited  by  the  river.  They  are  generally,  however,  unhealthy,  but  cultivation 
appears  to  render  them  more  salubrious.  In  the  resr  erf"  these  bottoms  there  are  generally 
pools  of  standing  water,  caused  by  the  circumstance  before  mentioned,  that  the  surface 
declines  from  the  margin  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  river-hills.  One  of  the  most  exten- 
sive of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American  Bottom,  extends  from  the  Ksskaskia  River  to 
Alton,  a  distance  of  00  miles,  with  an  avenge  breadth  of  five  miles,  and  comprising  i^,()00 
acres ;  the  soil  is  from  20  to  25  feet  deep.  Below  this,  between  Muddy  Creek  and  the  Ohio, 
ia  the  Mississippi  Bottom,  also  very  extensive. 

"  These  bottoms,  especially  the  American,  are  the  best  regions  in  the  United  States  for 
raising  Stock,  particularly  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  Seventy-five  busheh  of  com  to  the 
sere  is  an  ordinary  crop.  The  roots  and  worms  of  the  soil,  the  acorns  and  other  fVnits  from 
the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  lakes,  accelerate  the  growth  of  swine.  Horses  and  cattle  find 
exhaustless  supplies  of  grass  in  the  prairies  [unwooded  patches  of  the  bottoms] ;  and  pea- 
vines,  buffiilo-grass,  wild  oats,  and  other  herbage  in  the  timber,  for  sommor  range ;  and  oilen 
throughout  most  of  the  winter.  In  all  the  rush-bottoms,  they  iktten  durinff  the  severe 
weather  on  rushes.  The  bottom  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  poduction  in  small  grain, 
as  of  maize,  or  Indian-corn,  on  account  of  its  rank  growth,  and  beinff  more  subject  to  Uast, 
or  fall  down  before  harvest,  than  in  the  uplands."   (Peck's  Oaxetteer^ 

There  is  but  little  stony  ground  in  the  State,  but  toward  the  Lead  District  in  the  north- 
western part,  the  soil  is  poor  and  stony,  and  the  surfiuse  is  much  broken  by  limestime  lowlls, 
called  knobs. 

Coal,  salt,  and  lime,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  amonr  the  known  mineral  productions  of 
Illinois,  but  its  bosom  has  not  yet  been  explored  for  its  hidden  treasures.  Coal  is  very  abun- 
dant in  almost  every  quarter,  and  is  considerably  worked.  Lead  is  found  in  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  State  in  exhaustless  quantities ;  the  lead-digvinffs  extend  from  the  Wisconsin 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rock  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi.  The  InUians  and 
French  had  been  long  accustomed  to  procure  the  ore,  but  it  was  not  until  1822  that  the 
process  of  separating  the  metal  was  begun  to  be  carried  on  here.  Since  that  time,  up  to  the 
end  of  1885,  70,420,857  pounds  of  lead  have  been  made  here,  and  upwards  of  18,000,000 

founds  have  been  smelted  in  one  year ;  but  the  business  having  been  overdone,  the  product 
as  since  been  much  less.    In  1833  it  was  7,941,792  poun'^d;  in  1884,  7,971^79;  and  in 
.  1835«  only  3,754,290;  this  statement  includes  the  produce  of  Wiftconsin  Territory  as  well 
as  of  Illinois.    Some  salt  is  made  near  Shawneetown ;  near  Danville,  on  the  Little  Vermil- 
lion ;  and  near  Brownville,  on  Muddy  Creek.  The  springs  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  leased 
to  the  roanufiicturers. 

Maize  is  the  staple  production  of  the  State,  and  the  average  produce  ia  60  bnshels  to  the 
acre.  Wheat  is  also  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  yields  flour  of  superior  quality ;  rye  is 
much  used  for  distillatimi.  Hemp,  tobacco,  and  c  tton,  which  is  mostly  consumed  in  house- 
hold manufiictores,  but  is  also  exported,  the  castor-oil  bean,  fVom  which  large  quantities 
of  oil  are  made  for  exportation,  and  the  common  grains  are  also  among  the  products.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  kept  with  little  trouble,  and  great  numbera  are  driven  out  of  the  State,  or 
sent  down  the  river  in  flat-boats.  Thousands  of  hogs  are  raised  with  little  attention  or 
expense,  and  pork  is  largely  exported. 

Some  settlements  were  made  on  the  Mississippi  by  the  French,  fh>m  Canada,  toward  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  time  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  were  founded.  The 
whole  of  this  region  was  afterwards,  however,  abandoned  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of 
17C3.  In  1809,  Illinois,  which  had  previously  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  was 
organized  as  a  separate  Territory,  under  its  present  name,  and  in  1818  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  American  confederacy.  The  legislature  of  Illinois,  styled  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  elected  for  four  yean,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for 
twa    The  Governor  and  Li^utenant-Govemor  are  chosen  bv  the  people  for  the  term  of  four 

{ean.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  office  during  good 
ehavionr.  The  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  form  a  council  of  revision,  to 
which  bills  that  have  passed  the  Assembly  are  submitted  fur  approval ;  notwithstanding  their 
objections,  however,  a  bill  becomes  a  law  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  two  honses.  All 
white  male  citizens  above  the  age  of  21  veara,  who  have  resided  within  the  State  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to  vote.    Votes  are  given  viva  voce. 

The  same  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  this  as 
m  the  other  new  States,  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  proportions  of  the  public  land  to  this 
purpose.  But  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  has  as  yet  prevented  a  general  system  of 
public  education  fhrni  being  carried  into  operation.  There  are  several  respectable  academies 
in  the  State,  and  Illinois  tk>llege  at  Jacksonville,  ShurtleffCollege  at  Alton,  and  the  Alton 
ilieological  Seminary,  at  the  sime  place,  bid  fiur  to  be  usefhl  institutions.    The  Methodists 
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ud  Baptiito  ue  the  most  numeroua  relifioui  lecti,  utd  there  are  many  Preabtteriaui  Romaa 
Catholics,  dtc.  An  important  public  work  haa  lately  been  commenced  in  thia  State,  which 
will  effect  the  junction  of  the  Miaaissippi  and  Lake  Michigan :  the  Illinois  and  CUioLgo  Canal, 
extending  firom  Chicago  on  the  lake  to  a  point  below  the  rapids  of  the  Illinois,  a  diatance  of 
iJMUt  100  miles,  is  in  progress,  forming  the  fourth  navigable  channel  from  the  Miasiasippi 
valley  to  the  great  lakes.  The  part  ofthe  National  Road  between  Terre  Haute  and  Vanda> 
lia  is  not  yet  completed,  and  that  part  which  is  to  extend  firom  Vandalia,  west  to  the  Missis 
iippi,  is  not  yet  begun. 

The  population  of  Illinois  has  increased  with  the  same  amazing  rapidity  as  that  of  the 
neighbourmg  Statea.    The  constitution  provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi 
tude  shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into  the  State,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes;  and  as  negroes  coming  intu  the  State  are  required  to  give  bonds  with  security,  that 
they  will  not  become  chargeable  as  paupers,  there  are  few  blacka, 

.,,i^->  ur'/.r-Ji'^V'  v'.f'ij.i"  -i-   PoptUatioH  tU  Different  PeHoi»...Xf.^.i.r^.,-.  .ah'u- 
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1836    -        272,427. 


The  United  States  census  of  1830  returns  747  slaves  in  Illinois ;  but  this  is  an  error,  the 
persons  returned  as  such  being  indented  apprentices.  The  whole  number  of  blacks,  in  1830^ 
was  2384.    Illinois  is  divided  into  66  counties,  as  follows: 


Adami 3,186....  7,042 

Alexander 1,390  ....  2,050 

Bond 3,124....  3,580 

Calhoun. . .   1,090  ....  1,091 

Champaini. .  ibrmed  in  1833  ....  1,045 

Clark 3,940....  8.413 

Clinton 9,330  ....  3,648 

Clay 755....  1,648 

CrawfiNd 3,117....  3,540 

Coles formed  in  1830  ... .  5,135 

Cook formed  iit  1830  ....  9,836 

Edgar 4,071  ....  6,668 

Edwards 1,649....  3,006 

Effingham  . .  formed  in  1831  ....  1,055 

Fayette 3,704  ....  3,638 

Franklin 4,083  ....  5,551 

Fulton    1,841  ....  5,917 

GaUaUn 7,405  ....  8,660 

Greene 7,674  ....  12,374 

Hamilton 3,616....  3,877 

Hancock 483....  3,349 

Henry 41  ....  118 

Iroquois....  formed  in  1833  ... .  1,164 

Jackion 1,838....  2,783 

Jasper formed  in  1831  ....  415 

Jefleraon 3,555  ....  3,350 

JoeDaviea 3,111....  4,038 

Johnson 1,596  ....  3,166 

Kane formed  in  1636 

Knox 374....  1,600 

Lasalle formed  in  1831  ....  4,754 

Lawrence 3,668  ....  4,450 

Macon 1,133....  3,033 


Countiei. 


Population. 


U'.x^ 


1835. 
9,016 
5,554 
3,844 


1830. 

Madison 6^221 

Macoupin 1,990 

Marion 3,125 

M'Donough 2,959 

M'Henry formed  hi  1836 

M'Lean formed  hi  1830  ....  5,311 

Mercer 26  ... .  497 

Monroe 9,000  ....  2,660 

Montgomery 3^53  ....  3,740 

Morgan \Z,1H  ....  19,214 

Oglo formed  in  1836 

Peoria 1,309  ....  3^230 

Perry lfll&  ....  24201 

Pike 2,396  ....  6,037 

Pope 3,613  ....  3,756 

Putnam  . .  included  in  Peoria  ....  4,03'. 

Randolph 4,429....  5,695 

Rock  Island  .  formed  in  1831  ....  616 

Sangamon 12,960  ....  17,573 

Schuyler,  L.cluded  in  M'Donough  .  6,361 

Shelby 3,970....  4,848 

StClair 7,087....  9,055 

TazeweU 4.713  ....  5,850 

Union 34239  ....  4,156 

VermiUion 5,836  ....  8,103 

Vaoash 3,710....  3,010 

V  wen 308  ... .  2,633 

Washington 1,675  ....  3^293 

Wayne 2,553....  3,939 

White 6,091....  6,489 

Whiteaide. . .  formed  in  1836 

Will formed  in  1836   -  <  e> '^J«t-«! 

Winnebago . .  formed  in  1836.  ^*'  f^^mfmt 

The  towns  of  Illinois  are  small,  but  some  of  them  are  rapidly  acquiring  importance,  and 
the  number  of  thriving  villages  is  already  considerable.  The  principal  town  on  the  Ohio  ia 
Shawneetown,  127  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ;  it 
is  the  depdt  of  the  southeastern  part  ofthe  State,  including  the  Gallatin  Salines,  but  is  situ< 
ated  on  a  bank  liable  to  inundation  in  very  high  floods.  It  has  about  1000  inhabitants.  Law- 
lenceville,  on  an  elevated  ridge  near  the  Embarras,  and  Mount  Carmel,  below  the  rapids  of 
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the  Wkbuh,  are  thriving  towns.  America  it  a  little  village  occupying  the  flnt  high  land 
above  the  mouth  of  tho  Ohio,  the  baniu  below  being  inundated  at  high  water.  An  attempt, 
however,  hu  been  made  to  secure  a  poaition  flrom  inundation  at  the  junctioaof  the  Ohio  and 
Miaaiiaippi,  by  a  levee  or  embankment. 

Cahokia  and  Kaakaakia  are  old  French  villages  on  the  American  Bottom,  with  not  more 
than  SOO  to  600  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  French.  These  and  similar  sites  are  fb<jnd 
unhealthy  for  new  8ettler^  but  their  occupants  do  not  suflbr  in  this  respect  "  Tho  villages 
of  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Rociier,  and  Cahokia,  were  built  up  by  their  industry  in  places 
where  Americans  would  have  perished."  {Beckys  Oaxetteer.)  This  bottom  is  remarkable 
fbr  the  number  and  size  of  the  mounds,  which  are  scattered  "  like  gigantic  hay-cocks,"  over 
its  surface.  Seventy  of  these  may  be  counted  on  the  Edwardsville  road,  near  Cahokia,  and 
the  principal  mound,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  smaller  ones,  is 
ninety  feet  in  lieight,  with  a  base  of  600  yards  in  circumference.  Mr.  Peck,  author  of  the 
Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  does  not  hesituto  to  pronounce  them  all  natural  hillti ;  other  writers 
affirm  that  while  some  of  them  are  evidently  natural,  others  are  as  plainly  of  artiticial  origin. 
The  subject  requires  further  examination. 

Alton,  situated  on  the  blutl'a  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  American  Bottom,  two 
miles  and  a  half  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  eighteen  below  that  of  the  IllinoiB,  is 
the  western  depdt  of  the  produce  of  Illinois.  Possessing  a  fine,  commodious  harbour,  with 
an  excellent  landing  tor  steani-boate,  formed  by  a  level  rock  of  a  convenient  height,  w);ich 
makes  a  natural  wharf,  Alton  has  become  the  centre  of  an  active  and  daily  growing  trade. 
The  population  at  present  exceeds  2000.  There  are  here  four  churches,  a  lyceum,  two 
printing-offices,  and  a  penitentiary ;  and  the  picturesque  site  of  the  town  is  well  set  ofi* 
by  its  neat  houses,  surrounded  by  tasteful  piazzas  and  gay  shrubbery.  Upper  Alton,  in  the 
rear  of  Alton,  and  about  three  miles  distant,  is  the  seat  of  Shurilen  College  and  a  TheolO' 
gical  Seminary.     Edwardsville  is  a  neat  and  thriving  village  to  t  lie  north  of  Alton. 

Peoria  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  contains  about  1000 
inhabitants.  Ottawa,  above  the  rapids,  is  also  a  flourishing  village  with  deep  water  and  a 
good  landing.  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  snme 
name,  has  become  the  principal  commercial  depdt  of  Illinois.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  high  plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  v/hich  aflbrds  eatiy  access  to  the  centre  of 
businesa  An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made  by  the  construction  of  piers,  which,  extend- 
ing some  distance  into  the  lake,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  bar.  The  country 
around  is  a  high,  dry,  and  fertile  prairie,  and  on  'i:he  north  branch  of  the  Chicago,  and  along 
the  lake  shore  are  extensive  bodies  of  fine  timber.  The  town  has  grown  up  within  four  or 
6ve  years,  and  contains  at  present  six  churches,  a  bank,  51  ware-houses,  a  printing-office,  an 
academy,  and  4000  inhabitants.  In  1S85  there  were  207  arrivals  of  brigs  and  schooners, 
beside  several  of  steam-boats. 

Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  world,  and  Jacksonville,  further  west,  in  the  midst  of 
a  beautifully  undulating  and  now  cultivated  prairie,  are  busy,  flourishing  towns  with  about 
2000  inhabitants  each.    Bloomington,  further  north,  is  also  a  growing  little  village. 

On  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Illinois,  Quincy  and  Rock  River  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  name,  are  favourably  situated.  On  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  little  island,  about 
three  miles  long  and  of  half  that  width,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  stands  Fort  Arnistroii<i:, 
a  United  States  military  post.  Higher  up,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Fever  River, 
which  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  town,  is  Galena,  a  prosperous  village  in  the  lead 
district,  with  about  1200  inhabitants. 

"  4.  Slate  of  ?  lichigan. 

This  State  consists  of  two  distinct  peninsulas,  separated  firom  each  other  by  the  waters  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The*8outhern  division  extends  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Illinois  and  Ohio  to  the  straits  of  Michilimackinac,  and  has  Lake  Michigan  on  thr 
west,  and  Lake  Huron,  the  River  nnd  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Erie  ou 
the  east  It  is  280  miles  in  length,  and  about  190  in  breadth  in  the  southern  part,  but  con 
tracting  to  a  point  in  tiie  north;  and  it  has  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles.  The  northern 
peninsula  lies  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  on  the  south,  St.  Mary's  River  on  the 
east  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  has  the  Menomonies  and  Montreal  Rivers  on  the 
southwest  and  west;  it  extends  from  83°  12'  to  90°  30'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  length  of  about 
800  miles,  and  varying  in  width  from  100  to  a  few  miles;  its  area  may  be  roughly  es'imated 
at  about  20,000  square  miles,  giving  about  56,000  square  miles  as  the  land  area  of  the  whole 
State.     Michigan  has  a  lake-coast  of  more  than  1400  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  southern  peninsula  is,  in  general,  slightly  undulating,  and  rarely  forms 
a  dead  level ;  the  water-shed,  dividing  the  waters  running  eastward  into  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  fVom  those  flowing  westwardly,  gradually  rises  in  the  north,  till  it  reaches  an  elevation 
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of  about  3(10  feet  above  the  turface  of  the  likea,  or  nearly  1000  finet  above  the  level  of  the 
■ea.  The  northern  part  haa  not  been  flilly  examined,  but  it  appears  to  bo  more  uneven  and 
broken  than  the  aouthern;  there  are  in  many  placet  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  lofty 
bluff  points,  and  on  the  western  coast.  Lake  Michigan  is  lined  by  bare,  shilling  sand-hills 
from  lUO  to  StOO  feet  high,  aimiUr  to  those  already  mentioned  on  the  Indiana  shore.  There 
are  some  marshy  tracts  in  the  so<ith,  and  aome  awamps,  near  the  margin  of  Detroit  River, 
but  the  amount  of  such  land  ia  quite  inconsiderable. 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  heavily  timbered,  being  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  oak 
of  various  Hpecies,  walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  sugar-maple,  die,  intermixed,  particularly  in  the 
north,  with  white  and  yellow  pine.  The  forest  is  interspersed  with  oak  openings,  plainn, 
ami  occasionally  prairies;  but  the  latter  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  Illinois.  The  dry 
pruiries  have  a  rich  soil  from  one  to  four  feet  deep,  are  easily  cultivated,  and  yield  abundant 
crops;  the  wet  are  serviceable  in  affording  early  poaturage  and  hay  for  wintering  stock,  and 
with  a  little  labour  may  be  converted  into  excellent  artificial  meadows.  The  Plaint  aie 
generally  covered  with  a  regular,  thrifty  growth  of  timber,  so  free  fVom  brushwood  as  to 
resemble  cultivated  grounds.  The  soil  is  rather  gravelly,  but  productive,  and  easy  of  culti- 
vation. "  The  openinfft  are  oflen  rather  deficient  in  timber,  though  they  are  not  unfre- 
^uently  skirted  with  plains,  or  contain  patches  of  woodland,  from  which  an  ample  supply 
may  be  obtained,  not  only  fur  fuel,  but  for  building,  fencing,  and  all  other  farming  purposes, 
if  used  with  economy.  They  usually  require  but  little,  and  sometimes  no  labour,  to  prepore 
them  for  the  plough ;  three  or  four  yoke  of  cattle  are  found  to  be  amply  sufAcient  to  break 
them  for  the  first  time,  after  which  they  are  cultivated  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  old  im- 

firoved  lands.   They  are  found  to  be  excellent  for  wheat,  to  improve  by  cultivation,  and  usual- 
y  produce  a  good  crop  of  Indian-corn  the  first  season."  {Farmer'f  EmigranVt  Ouide). 

In  point  of  fertility,  this  State  is  not  surpassed  bv  any  tract  of  equal  extent  in  the  world ; 
in  the  southern  part,  particularly,  there  are  alluvial  lands  of  j^reat  extent  with  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  of  from  three  to  six  feet  in  depth ;  and  although  the  northern  part  ie  not  so  exu- 
berantly fertile,  yet  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  land.  Scattered  over  the 
surface,  embosomed  in  beautiful  groves,  are  numerous  sheets  of  the  most  pure  and  limpid 
water,  supplied  by  fountains,  and  bordered  by  clean,  sandy  shores. 

The  northern  peninsula  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but  it  appears  to  be  much 
more  hilly  than  the  southern  one.  The  rivers  are  very  much  broken  by  rapids,  and  by  falls 
of  great  height,  and  the  western  part  ia  covered  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Wisconsin  Hills 
or  Porcupine  Mountains,  which  are  stated  to  rise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Superior.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  generally  low  and  littlo  indented 
by  bays  and  harbours,  and  as  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest,  and  sweep  with 
great  fury  over  the  wide  unsheltered  expanse  of  the  lake,  the  navigation  is  more  stormy  and 
dangerous,  than  along  the  Canada  shore.  The  American  Fur  Company  built  a  schooner  on 
this  lake  in  1834.  The  most  remarkable  object  on  the  coast,  after  passing  through  the 
gigantic  gate,  of  which  Cape  Iroquois  and  Gros  Cap,  at  the  eastern  entrance,  form  the 
coluirms,  is  the  Pictured  Rocks,  or  La  Portaille  of  the  Canadians,  100  miles  distant.  A 
lofty  wall  of  sand-stone  extends  along  the  shore  for  the  distance  of  about  12  miles,  rising 
perpendicularly  with  an  elevation,  in  some  parts,  of  300  feet.  The  face  of  the  wall  disco- 
loured by  the  water,  presents  the  appearance  of  landscapes,  buildings,  and  various  objects 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  man,  while  in  some  places  the  cliffs  are  broken  into  grotesque 
forms  by  the  fury  of  the  ever-dashing  surge;  ";yT>  jpa  of  overhanging  precipices,  towering 
walls,  caverns,  water-falls,  and  prostrate  ruins  are  here  mingled  in  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
order." One  of  the  most  curious  formations  consists  of  a  tabular  moss  of  sand-stone  about 
50  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  thick,  supported  by  four  columns,  which  are  nearly  round  and 
exhibit  almost  the  regularity  of  masonry ;  they  are  from  3  to  7  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
40  feet  high,  and  support  four  light  and  lofty  arches.  The  Canadians  call  this  structure  La 
Chapelle,  but  American  travellers  have  termed  it,  less  happily,  the  Doric  Rock. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  this  district  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Superior;  the  principal  are 
the  Ontonagon,  flowing  through  bold  and  picturesque  banks,  and  much  broken  by  falls;  on 
its  border  is  found  the  celebrated  mass  of  native  copper,  about  20  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  and 
weifrhing  from  four  to  five  tons.  The  Montreal,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
Michigan,  haa  a  fell  ol  about  90  feet,  just  above  its  mouth,  but  canoes  have  passed  up  to  its 
source,  and  thence  by  a  short  portage  into  the  Menomonies,  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  western  boundary  to  Green  Bay.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth,  but  above  that  point  is  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  American  Fur  Company 
have  a  few  trading  posts  in  this  tract,  but  it  contains  no  permanent  white  inhabitants  except 
in  the  little  village  of  St.  Mary,  which  has  a  population  of  about  800  souls,  mostly  half- 
breeds,  and  French.  At  this  place  is  Fort  Brady,  a  United  States  Military  Station.  The 
River  St.  Mary,  which  forms  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Michigan,  separating  it  from 
Canada,  is  about  50  miles  in  length ;  a  fall  of  about  22  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
prevents  steam-boata  and  lake  craft  from  entering  Lake  Superior,  but  canoes  ascend  and 
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deMMnd  tha  rapidt.  A  ihip  canal  will  doubtleaa  be  mada,  whenarer  tho  trade  of  the  coun- 
try shall  require  it  There  are  about  VJOO  Chippewaa  or  Ojibwaa  aoattered  throui^h  thin 
peninaula,  and  800  Menorooniea  on  Oreen  Bay,  north  of  Menomoniea  River. 

The  aouthnrn  peniniuU  of  Miohioan  ii  aVundantly  aupplied  with  rivera  and  Ntrmmt, 
aflbrdinir  valuable  mill-atreama  or  uaeful  naviffable  channela;  but  riling  in  the  central  wiiter< 
shod  and  flowing  eait  and  west  into  the  boundary  lakes,  they  cannot  have  a  course  of  much 
length.  Tho  Bt.  Joaeph's  River  has  a  winding  course,  through  a  rich  and  lovely  country, 
of  about  3U0  inilea,  and  ia  navigable  for  ateam-boata  to  the  rapids,  a  eonaiderable  ilJMtance 
from  its  mouth.  The  Kalamaioo  ia  a  amaller  and  more  rapid  stream,  but  is  navigablo  by 
boata.  The  Washtenaw  or  Grand  River  ia  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula;  it  hiia  a  cif 
cuitoua  course  of  about  960  milea,  and  ia  navigable  by  steam-boats  70  miles,  ami  by  keel> 
boats  more  than  a  hundred  miles  Airther.  The  Saginaw  ia  a  large  and  important  river, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  five  or  six  considerable  streams,  about  40  miles  fVom  its  motith  in 
Saginaw  Bav.  The  Huron  and  Raisin  are  smaller  rivers,  falling  into  Lake  Erie;  but  they 
are  navigable  by  boats.  The  junction  of  Grand  and  Huron  Rivers  by  a  canal  is  projected^. 
The  Toledo  and  Grand  River  Rail-rood  ia  already  in  progresa  fVom  Toledo  to  Adrian,  a  dis- 
tance of  34  milea,  and  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  Rail-rood  is  also  in  progress ;  length  80 
miles. 

The  nKMt  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Michigan  ia  the  great  lakes,  by  which  it  is  nearly 
surrounded.  Lying  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  continent,  with  their  aurftcea  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  they  penetrate  fkr  down  below  that  level,  since  they  hove  a  depth  \tit\\ng 
fhxn  800  to  1000  feet  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Erie  with  their  connecting  chann(!lH  have 
already  been  described  under  the  head  of  Canada ;  but  it  remains  to  give  some  account  of 
Lake  Michi|(an,  which  liea  chiefly  in  the  State  that  beora  its  name.  This  great  Rhent  of 
water  has  hitherto  been  erroneously  delineated  upon  our  maps,  as  having  a  breadth  of  about 
60  miles,  but  recent  surveys  l^jive  shown  that  its  western  shore  extends  along  the  meridian 
of  86  W,  Ion.,  thua  giving  it  a  width  of  from  80  to  100  miles;  its  length  is  a^t  360  miles, 
utA  it  has  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  miles.  In  general,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  abaence 
of  bays  and  harbours,  the  coast  being  throughout  a  greater  part  of  its  windings  unbroken  by 
any  considerable  indentations.  Green  Bay  in  the  northwest  is,  however,  a  fine  expanse,  of 
about  25  miles  in  width,  extending  fkr  up  into  the  land,  and  accessible  to  vessels  of  200  tons 
burthen.  Ships  of  any  size  may  floot  in  Lake  Michigan,  but  the  waters  on  its  shores  are 
shallow..  Lake  Michigan  communicates  through  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  called  in 
the  country  Mackinaw,  4  miles  wide,  with  Lake  Huron.  It  is  remarkably  free  fVom  islandfi, 
but  towards  its  northern  extremity  are  the  Manitou  Isles,  and  the  Beaver  Islands.  In  IBRO 
there  were  five  vessels  which  did  the  whole  carrying  business  of  the  Lake;  in  1835,  the 
number  of  schooners  and  brigs  was  150,  beside  several  large  steam-boots. 

Some  settlements  were  made  here  by  the  French  in  the  17th  century,  and  Detroit  was  at 
an  early  period  an  important  trading  poet  and  military  station.  With  the  rest  of  thin  part 
of  the  country,  Michigan  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1768,  and  aflorward  formed 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.     In  1805  it  was  set  off  into  a  distinct  Territory,  under  its 

rtresent  name,  and  in  1836,  was  received  into  the  Union,  as  on  independent  State,  with  thu 
imits  already  described.  The  legislative  power  ia  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, styled  the  Legislature ;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the 
latter  annually.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  chosen  by  the  people  and  hold 
office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  term  of  office  being  seven  years.  Sufirago  ia  universal.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  be  introduced  into 
the  State,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  and  that  no  lottery  shall  be  authorised  by 
the  State,  nor  shall  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  be  allowed.  It  is  also  a  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  the  Legislature  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement ;  shall  provide  for  o  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  lennt 
three  months  in  every  year ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State,  will  permit,  fhall 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  township.  Measures  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  Presbyterians  for  the  establJHhment  of  a  college  at  Anne  Arboor, 
by  the  Methodists  of  another  at  Spring  Arbour,  and  by  tiie  Baptists  of  a  third  in  Kalamazoo 
county. 

Although  the  French  had  long  since  made  some  settlements  here,  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  small,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair.     Iti  IBIO, 
the  population  amounted  to  only  4762;  in  1820,  it  was  8896;  in  1830,  exclusive  of  the 
counties  now  belonging  to  Wisconsin,  28,004 ;  and  in  1834,  87,273.      -•"'^ 
The  Slate  is  divided  into  88  counties,  as  followa:  •'•'  ■■"''''■  . 
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a. 

Allitgan  . . 

fbrmml  ainoe  1B30 

Arunae. . . 

formed  lince  IH30 

lUrrv  .... 
Ikrrion. .. 

formed  aince  1830 

Siia  .... 

1,787 

Ortnch . . . 

formed  ainoa  1830  .... 

764 

Calhoun . . 

formed  ainoe  1830 

1,714 

Cam 

Ul'J  .... 

3,!180 

Cliippvwa 

636  ... . 

&96 

Clintun . . . 

formed  aince  1830 

Eitton.... 

formud  iiinco  1830 

Oladwln.. 

formed  ainco  1830 

Onitlol  . . 

formed  ainco  18.30 

Ilillidalo.. 

formed  ainco  18.30       ' 

'1 

InKlmm  . . 

formed  ainco  1830 

Ionia.   . . 

Ibrmud  aince  1830 

Imbflla  . . 

formed  ainoe  1830 

JuckRon  ■ . 

formed  aince  1830  .... 

1,865 

Kalamaxoo  formed  iince  1890  .... 

3,134 

Kuiit 

formed  ainco  1830 

Cminllfl; 


im. 


Pop«  filon. 


Ijopeer  . . .  formed  ainoe  1830 

Lenawee 1,491 

Itivinifaton — — 

Macomb 9«413 

Mioliilimaokinae 877 

Midland 

Monroe S»I87  . 

Montcalm — 

Oakland 44)11 

Oceana . . .  formed  aince  1830 
Ottawa  . . .  formed  ainoe  1830 
Haginaw. .  formed  ainrd  1830 

St.  Clair 1,114 

SLJoavph 1,313 

Sanilac  . . .  formed  ainoe  1830 
Hliiawjaaoo  formed  aince  1830 
Vun  liiirun  formed  aince  1830 

Waahtinaw 4,049 

Waynu 6,781 
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Detroit,  the  principal  town  of  Michigan,  long  a  atrong  military  poat  of  the  French,  i« 
pleiiaantly  aituuted,  chioHy  on  an  elevat<^  plain  on  the  riuht  bank  of  the  river  of  the  ttamo 
name ;  a  aingle  narrow  street  runs  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  but  little  elevated  above 
Its  level.     The  city  ia  regularly  laid  out  and  neatly  built,  and  during  the  laat  five  or  aix 

ifeara  ita  buaineas  and  population  have  incrcaacd  coinmensurately  with  the  growth  of  the 
ertile  country  in  its  rear.  In  1830,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  2222 ;  in  IB35,  it  waa 
eHtiniated  at  8000.  The  public  buildin^^s  are  five  churches,  of  which  the  largest  ami  moat 
striking  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  State  House,  Academy,  and  county  buildings. 
Detroit  is  the  dopdt  of  all  the  country  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  there  are  sixteen  or  ei^^titeuo 
large  steam-boats  plying  between  this  port  and  Chicago  and  BufTalo.  The  French  farmfl 
extend  several  miles  along  the  river  above  and  below  Detroit,  and  are  uniformly  laid  out 
«'ith  a  narrow  front  of  a  few  acres  on  the  river  banks,  and  extending  back  into  the  countrv 
for  miles.  As  the  fkrm-houses  stand  on  the  front,  they  have  the  aspect  of  a  continuous  vil- 
lage. "  The  original  owners  are  a  singular  race  ot  beings  altogether ;  mild  and  amiable, 
with  all  that  politeness  of  manner  which  distinguishes  every  class  of  the  courteous  natioa 
from  which  they  derived  their  origin ;  they  are  still  said  to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  They 
call  Detroit  the  Fort  to  this  day,  and  yet  tew  of  them  know  any  thing  of  the  country  whose 
soldiers  first  held  it  They  are  good  gardeners,  but  very  inditTerent  fitrmers;  and  their 
highest  ambition  is  to  turn  out  the  fastest  trotting  pony,  when  the  cariole  races  commence 
on  the  ice  at  mid-winter."  Thero  is  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States  at  Dearbomville,  near 
Detroit. 

Detroit  was  at  a  very  early  period  the  rendezvous  of  the  coureurs  du  bois,  or  French 
hunters  and  traders,  and  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
Dermanent  settlements  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  at  which  time  Fort  Pont- 
ehartrain  was  erected  here.  In  1763  it  was  besieged  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  celebrated 
Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  allied  force  ot  Miamies,  Ottawas,  Potta- 
watamies,  Chippewas,  Shawanese,  and  other  tribes,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by 
the  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  garrison.  In  1812  it  was  surrendered  by  General 
Hull  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  but  was  not  long  afler  re-occupied  by  Harrison.  Detroit 
is  just  beginning  to  fulfil  the  anticipations  expressed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  "  Situated  on  the 
great  chain  of  lakes,  connected  as  they  are  at  almost  innumerable  points  with  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  it 
communicates  with  the  ocean  at  four  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  whole  continent. 
And  when  these  natural  channels  of  commerce  shall  be  improved,  so  as  to  render  them  alike 
passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  increased  products  of  its  commerce  and  agriculture 
will  be  presented  with  a  choice  of  markets,  at  New  Orleans,  New  York,  or  Montreal ;  an 
advantage  derived  from  its  singular  position  on  the  summit-level,  in  which  the  most  con- 
siderable rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  in  America  originate.  It  is  thus  destined  to  be  to  the 
regions  of  the  northwast,  what  St.  Louis  is  rapidly  becoming  in  the  southwest;  the  seat  of 
its  commerce,  the  repository  of  its  wealth,  and  the  grand  focus  of  its  moral,  political,  and 
physical  energies."  (Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Upper  Mitrissippi.) 

The  flourishing  town  of  Monroe  stands  on  the  River  Raisin,  two  miles  fVom  its  mouth  in 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  accessible  to  steam-boats.  It  contains  several  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  wool- 
len manufactory,  and  an  iron  fbundcry,  and  the  river  afibrds  a  great  number  of  mill  seats,  with 
I  plentiful  supply  of  water.    The  population  in  1635  was  2000.    Moiu(.o  occupies  the  spot 
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on  which  the  shocking  munacre  of  the  American  ])riBoncrB  by  the  Indians  under  Geiicrhl 
Procior  tooit  place.  An  artificial  harbour  ia  in  process  of  construction  on  the  river.  Anne 
Arbour  is  a  pretty  and  thriving  little  village  on  the  Huron,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

On  'the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  Niles  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  Su  Joseph,  2<5  miles 
from  its  mouth,  with  some  manufactories,  and  1000  inhabitants.  At  the  mouth  of  tlie  rivpt 
ia  the  village  of  St  Joseph,  favourably  situated  to  form  the  depAt  of  the  richest  part  uf 
Michigan.  Grand  Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  has  recently  been  selected  as  the 
site  of  a  village  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  a  considerable  town.  At  the  outlet  of  Luke 
Huron,  or  head  of  the  River  St.  Clair,  on  a  commanding  position,  stands  Port  Grntioi,  n 
United  States  military  post.  The  river  is  here  narrow,  and  the  current  so  rapid  that  vessnia 
cannot  pass  without  a  strong  breeze.  On  the  Island  of  Michilimackinac,  in  the  strait  of  the 
sumo  name,  are  a  village  and  United  States  military  post.  The  former,  called  here  Mackiuiiw, 
stands  on  a  low  flat  bank  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  is  composed  of  a  few  log  houses  with 
about  800  inhabitants;  it  is  going  to  decay  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  fur  trade,  of  which 
the  depAt  lias  been  removed  to  I^,^ointe  in  Wisconsin.  The  fort  is  on  the  edge  of  a  lotly 
clif}'  overhanging  the  vHlage,  and  forming  the  point  of  the  towering  rock,  which  composes 
file  principal  part  of  the  island. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  still  occupied  by  bands  of  the  Ottawas 
<ind  Chippewas. 

5.  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  is  separated  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio  River, 
and  from  Missouri  by  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Virginia,  and  on 
the  south  by  Tennessee.  It  lies  between  ,36°  'uu  and  39°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  between  82°  and 
89°  30'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  length  of  about  300,  and  a  breadth  of  from  5  to  140  miles,  with 
an  area  of  40,1300  square  miles.  The  Ohio  forms  its  boundary  through  a  distance  of  650 
miles,  the  Mississippi  for  75  miles,  and  the  Sandy  Riv6r  for  about  100. 

On  the  southeast  the  Cumberland  Mountains  separate  it  from  Virginia,  and  although  they 
do  not  anywhere  attain  a  very  great  elevation,  yet  they  give  to  this  portion  of  the  country  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  aspect,  and  their  numerous  spurs,  projecting  quite  into  the  centre 
of  the  State,  render  the  surface  broken  and  hilly.  Continuing  westward  we  pass  through 
an  undulating  and  varied  surface,  abounding  with  bold  features,  although  the  hills  are  much 
less  abrupt  than  in  the  east,  until  gradually  sinking  down  with  more  rounded  forms  and 

fentlc  acclivities,  they  merge  into  an  almost  level  plain  on  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and 
lississippi.  "  Along  the  Oh'o  River,  and  extending  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  different 
E laces  from  it,  are  the  Ohio  Hills  parallel  with  that  beautiful  stream.  These  hills  are  often 
igli,  generally  gracefully  rounded  and  conical,  with  narrow  vales  and  bottoms  around  their 
bttses.  They  give  to  that  portion  of  the  State  through  which  they  extend  a  very  rough 
appearance.  They  are  covered  with  lolly  forests,  and  have  often  a  good  soil  on  their  sides 
and  summits.  The  alluvial  bottoms  between  them  ond  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  streams  which 
fall  into  that  river,  are  of  the  richest  kind."  (Tanner's  EtniffranCs  Guide.) 

In  a  state  of  nature,  nearly  the  whole  surfoce  of  this  region  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  majestic  trees,  and  a  close  undergrowth  of  gigantic  reeds,  forming  what  are  called 
in  the  country  cane-brakes.  But  in  the  southern  part,  on  the  head  waters  of  Green  River 
and  its  brunches,  is  an  extensive  tract,  thinly  wooded,  and  covered  in  summer  with  high 
grass  growing  amid  the  scattered  and  stunted  oaks,  that  are  sparingly  sprinkled  over  its 
surface;  this  tract  received  from  the  first  settlers,  who  were  struck  with  the  contrast  which 
it  presented  to  the  luxuriant  forests  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  the  unpromising  name  of 
the  Barrens,  which  it  by  no  means  deserves.  There  are,  indeed,  portions  of  the  Barrens, 
which  are  known  as  the  Knobs,  that  are  too  sterile  and  rugged  to  admit  of  cultivation;  but 
the  soil  is  generally  pnxluctive,  although  not  of  the  first  quality,  and  is  well  suited  for 
grazing.  There  are  also  tracts  in  the  mountainous  regions,  and  portions  of  land  on  the  Oiiij 
Hills,  too  much  broken  to  be  cultivated,  but  a  greot  part  of  Kentucky  is  unsurpassed  in  point  of 
fertility  of  soil.  The  region  watered  by  the  Licking,  Kentucky,  and  Salt  rivers,  is  however 
justly  described  as  the  garden  of  t!je  State,  an  epithet  to  which  the  exceeding  beiiuty  of  its 
scenery,  the  great  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fine  springs  and  streams  in  which  it  abounds, 
amply  entitles  it.  The  natural  growth  of  this  section  includes  the  black  wa"  ut,  buckeye, 
sugar  tree,  elm,  pawpaw,  honey  locust,  mulberry,  ash,  yellow  poplar,  and  coi'ce  tree,  with 
an  entangled  and  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  canes,  and  grape-vines  of  extraordinary  size, 
which  has  given  place  to  grass,  the  may  apple,  and  other  plants  indicating  a  fertile  soil. 
The  sulwtrotum  here,  as  is  abo  the  case  throughout  most  of  Kentucky,  is  limestone,  Thi? 
lovely  region  is  the  mast  populous,  improved,  and  wealthy  part  of  the  State. 

Kentucky  is  bountifully  supplied  with  noble  rivers  and  useful  streams;  beside  the  grea 
limitary  rivers  already  enumerated,  several  large  and.  important  water-courses  traverse  the 
State,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Upper  Cumberland,  in  a  uniform  direction  fix)m  south 
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east  to  nortnwest ;  several  inconsiderable  streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mississippi, 
but  the  Ohio  is  the  common  recipient  of  all  the  rest  The  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  and 
Cumberland,  rise  in  the  same  region  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  Kentucky  is  a 
rapid  stream,  running  like  the  other  rivers  of  the  State  in  a  deep  channel,  with  a  rocky  bed 
nnd  generally  perpendicular  rocky  banks.  It  flows  through  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
country,  and  in  high  stages  of  water  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Frankfort,  60  miles,  and 
for  Hut-boats  about  100  miles  further.  The  Licking,  which  also  flows  through  a  fine  region, 
enters  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  nflbrds  boat  navigation  for  about  80  miles.  Salt 
River  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  State;  it  has  a  great  volume  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  its  course,  and  is  navigablft  by  flat-boats  nearly  100  miles.  It  receives  from  the 
sonlli  H  large  tributary  called  the  Rolling  Fork.  Green  River  likewise  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  Stute,  and  takes  a  westerly  course,  until  having  received  the  Big  Barren  River  from 
the  south,  it  turns  to  the  northwest;  it  has  a  gentle  current,  with  great  depth  of  water; 
stoam-boats  go  up  to  Bowling  Green,  on  the  Big  Barren,  180  miles,  and  flat-boats  ascend 
neiirly  to  the  heads  of  the  river.  The  Cumberland  has  if^  sources  and  its  mouth  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  in  Tennessee.  Rising  on  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  it  passes  into  Tennessee,  and,  returning  north,  enters  the 
Ohio  in  this  State,  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles;  steam-boats  go  up  to  Nashville,  200 
miles,  and  in  some  stages  of  the  water  even  to  Burkesville  in  this  State.  The  Tennessee, 
being  separated  from  the  Cumberland  by  the  mountains  of  that  name,  has  no  portion  of  its 
head-waters  in  Kentucky ;  but  it  enteVs  the  State  about  70  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  admits 
Btoiini-boiits  to  Florence,  in  Alabama,  [M)[)  miles. 

Kentucky,  like  other  limestone  regions,  abounds  in  large  caverns,  sinks,  and  subterranean 
waters.  Several  of  the  caves  are  of  extraordinary  am.ensions,  stretching  for  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  into  the  earth,  sometimes  spr^uding  into  wide  and  high  apartments 
and  sometimes  contracting  into  low,  narrow  galleries.  Mammoth  Cave  near  Green  River 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  remarkable  formations,  and  although  recent  examina- 
tions have  reduced  its  size  from  the  16  or  20  miles  attributed  to  it  by  earlier  visiters,  yet  it 
has  been  found  to  reach  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  mouth ;  a  distance  which  amply 
entitles  it  to  retain  its  appellation.  The  sinks  or  sink  holes  are  cavities  or  depressions  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  resembling  those  of  Florida,  already  described,  but  of  inferior 
extent.  They  are  commonly  in  the  shape  of  inverted  cones,  60  or  70  feet  in  depth,  and 
from  60  to  300  feet  in  circumference  ot  the  top.  Their  sides  and  bottoms  are  generally 
covered  with  willows  and  aquatic  productions,  ''^he  ear  can  oflen  distinguish  the  sound  of 
waters  flowing  under  them,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  perforations  in  the  bed  of  lime- 
stone below  the  soil,  which  have  caused  the  earth  above  to  sink.  Sometimes  the  ground  has 
been  opened,  and  disclosed  a  subterraneous  stream  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  these  cavities. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Kentucky  have  never  been  systematically  explored ;  yet  iron 
ore,  coal,  salt,  and  lime,  are  known  to  abound.  Some  iron  is  made  in  diflerent  quarters,  and 
several  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  salt  are  manufactured  annually,  but  as  this  article  is 
fiirnislied  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  the  Kanawha  salines,  it  is  not  made  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties. The  salt-springs  received  the  name  of  licks  from  the  early  settlers,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  favourite  resort  of  the  wild  animals,  which  were  fond  of  licking  the  saline  efflor- 
escences so  abundant  around  them.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  sulphuretted  fountains, 
wliicli  occur  in  various  places.  Bituminous  coal  is  quarried  in  several  places  and  appears  to 
be  widely  diffused.  Saltpetre  earth  or  nitrate  of  lime  is  found  in  many  of  the  caves,  which 
abound  in  this  limestone  region,  and  during  the  war  was  extensively  used  in  making  salt- 
petre. Agriculture,  however,  is  the  general  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Indian-corn, 
wheat,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  ore  the  great  staples  of  tiie  State.  Cotton  is  raised  in  small 
quantities  and  chiefly  for  home  consumption  in  the  southwestern  corner.  The  fine  pastures 
afford  an  ample  range  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  many  thousands  of  these  and  of  hogs  are 
annually  driven  out  of  the  State.  The  horses  of  Kentucky  are  particularly  prized  in  the 
noijrhbouring  States  for  spirit  and  bottom.  Salt-beef  and  pork,  bacon,  butter  and  cheese,  are 
also  largely  exported. 

The  manufactures  of  Kentucky  are  already  of  considerable  value,  and  are  daily  growing 
in  importance ;  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  States  has  caused  a 
corresponding  demand  for  the  cotton  bagging,  which  is  made  in  the  State  from  one  of  its 
^reat  staples,  and  bale-rope  and  cordage  are  also  extensively  produced;  whiskey,  cotton 
yarn,  some  cotton  stuff's,  and  woollens,  are  also  among  the  products  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try.    We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  respective  articles. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  the  chief  theatres  of  Kentucky  commerce,  but  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  canals  are  also  crowded  with  its  materials.  Some  important  works 
have  been  executed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  facilities  of  transportation  afforded  by 
the  natural  channels.  Of  these  the  most  magnificent  is  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, 
Dflssing  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio;  for  although  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  it  is  200 
^eet  vide  at  the  surface  and  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  from  the  peculiar  difllcultiea  encounr 
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t^red  in  its  construction,  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  about  75  miles  of  ordinary  canals ; 
H  has  four  locks,  capable  of  admitting  steam-boats  of  the  largest  class,  and  a  total  lockujro 
t>f  22  feet ;  it  is  constructed  in  the  most  solid  and  durable  manner,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
Btruction  was  750,000  dollars.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  Rail-road  extends  from  Lexington 
to  Louisville,  90  miles.  In  1835  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  navigable  streams  of  the  State,  and  establishing  a  permanent  system  of  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Measures  have  accordingly  been  taken  tor  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Kentucky  River  to  the  Forks,  in  Estill  county,  260  miles ;  for  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  on  Green  and  Big  Barren  Rivers ;  and  for  removing  some  obstructions  in  the  Fond 
River,  Muddy  River,  and  Rough  Creek,  tributaries  of  the  Green  River.  Several  excellent 
turnpike  or  Macadamized  roads  have  also  been  made.  * 

'Kentucky  formed  originally  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  was  iirst  explored  by  hunters  from  that 
province  and  from  North  Carolina  in  1767.  The  first  permanent  settlements  were  made 
soon  after  (1774),  but  the  pioneers  of,  civilisation  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley  watered  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Kentucky  with  tears  and  blood.  This  region  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  permanently  occupied  as  a  residence  by  any  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  to  have  been  the 
common  hunting  ground  of  the  neighbouring  bands.  The  frequent  conflicts  of  these  hostile 
savages  had  acquired  for  it  even  among  them  the  terrible  title  of  the  *  bloody  ground,'  and 
such  it  proved  to  be  to  the  first  white  men  who  settled  within  its  borders.  Many  families 
were  murdered,  and  some  turned  back  to  their  former  country ;  yet  the  population  continued 
to  increase  by  new  immigrations,  and  in  1702  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  • 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled  together  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  latter  are  elected  annually,  the  former  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  The  Governor,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  speaker  of  the 
Senate,  also  hold  office  for  four  years.  Elections  are  popular,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
extended  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  within  the 
State  two  years,  or  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote,  one  year,  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion ;  the  votes  are  given  viva  voce.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  bold 
oflice  during  good  behaviour. 

No  system  of  popular  education  has  been  adopted  by  this  State,  but  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties common  schools  are  supported.  There  are  also  several  respectable  Academies,  and  six 
Colleges  in  the  State ;  these  are  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  with  Law  and 
Medical  departments,  the  oldest  collegiate  institution  in  the  Western  States ;  Centre  College, 
founded  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Danville  ;  Augusta  College,  instituted  by  the  Methodists; 
St  Joseph  s  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  at  Bardstown ;  Cumberland  College, 
at  Princeton ;  and  Georgetown  College,  in  the  town  of  the  name.  There  are  also  an 
Episcopalian  Theological  Seminary  at  Lexington,  a  Medical  College  at  Louisville,  and  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Danville.  The  predominant  religious  sects  are  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists ;  the  Presbyterians  are  also  numerous,  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians. 

Kentucky  is  divided  into  83  counties,  as  follows : 


Adair 8,217  ....  1,736 

Allen 6,485....  956 

Anderson 4,520  ....  981 

Barren 15,079  ....  3,735 

Bath 8,799  ....  1,582 

Boone 9,075  ....  1,820 

Bourbon 18,436  ....  6,868 

Bracken 6,518....  833 

Brcckenridge 7,345  ....  1,480 

Bullitt 5,652  ....  1,143 

Butler 3,058  ....  453 

Cnldwell 8,324  ....  1,774 

Callaway 5,164....  427 

Campbell 9,883  ....  1,033 

Casey 4.342  ....  463 

Christian 12,684  ....  4,335 

Clarke 13,051  ....  4.486 

Clay 3,548....  364 

Cumberland 8.624  ....  1,692 

Daviess 54209....  1,324 

Edmondson 2,642 278 

Estill 4,618  ....  441 

Fayette 35,098  . . : .  10,933 


n«..-.i..  Population. 

Counties.  ^otal.  Slaves. 

Fleming 13,499  ....  1,764 

Floyd 4,347....  139 

Franklin 9,254  ....  3,092 

Gallatin 6,674....  1,184 

Garrard 11,871....  3,551 

Grant 2,986....  260 

Graves 2,504  ....  27  t 

Grayson 3,880  ....  238 

Greene 13,138  ....  3,4G1 

Greenup 5,852....  i»')2 

Hancock 1,515  ....  347 

Hardi.i 12,849  ....  2,0G!) 

Harlan 2,929....  136 

Harrison 13,234....  2,788 

Hart 5,191  ....  7!)2 

Henderson 6,659  2,559 

Henry 11,387  ..  9,463 

Hickman 5,198....  S70 

Hopkins G,783 1,305 

Jefferson 23,979  ....  6,!)34 

Jessamine 9,960  ....  3,384 

Knox 4,315....  477 

Laurel 2,306  ....  126 
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Countlat.  Touu^ 

Lawrence 3^00 

Lcwia 5,229  . 

Lincoln 11,002  . 

Livingston 5,971  . 

Logan 13,012  , 

Madicon 18,751  . 

Mason 16,199 

M'Cracken 14J97 

Meade 4,131 

Mercer 17,694  . 

Monroe 5,340 

Montgomery 10^40  . 

Morgan 2,857 

MulHcnburg 5,340 

Nelson 14,932 

Nicliolaa 8,834 

Ohio 4,715 

Oldham 9,588 

Owen 5,786 


t*. 
tMavet. 

79 

464 
3,638 
1,136 
4,624 
6,039 
4,391 

130 

945 
4,824 

645 

2,580 

46 

998 
4,628 
1,237 

583 
2,605 

790 


Oountiei. 


Total. 

Pendleton 3,863 

Perry 3,330 

Pike 2,677 

Pulaaki 9,509 

Rockcastle 2,865 

RustcU 3,679 

Scott 14,677 

Shelby 19,030 

Simpeon 5,815 

Spencer 6,812 

Todd 8,G80 

Trigg 5,916 

Union 4,764 

Warren 10,949 

Washington 19,017 

Wayne 8,685 

Whitley 3,806 

Woodford 12,273 


Fopulation. 


SIBTM. 

428 

155 

78 

1,007 

281 

458 

5,452 

5,920 

1,232 

1,513 

8,168 

1,417 

1,355 

2,863 

4,714 

633 

139 

5,633. 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 


1790  - 

1800  - 

1810  - 

1820  - 

1830  - 


Total. 

-  73,077  -  - 

-  220,955  -  - 
.    406,511  -  - 

-  564,317  -  - 

-  687,917  -  - 


Slaves. 

-  -      11,830 

-  -     40,343 

-  •     80,561 

-  -    126,732 

-  -    165,213. 


The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  generally  but  thinly  peopled,  and  contains  no  considera« 
b!e  towns ;  yet  it  has  hidden  treasures  in  its  coal-beds,  salt-wells,  and  iron  ores,  that  will 
one  day  be  more  fully  appreciated  than  at  present,  and  will  form  a  source  of  wealth  to  ita 
Inhabitants;  The  valley  of  the  west  fork  of  Sandy  River  at  Pikeville,  and  Cumberland  Gap 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  are  the  most  important  points  of  communication 
between  this  region  and  Western  Virginia. 

Maysville  is  the  first  considerable  town  of  Kentucky  which  is  passed  in  descending  the 
River  Ohio.  It  is  the  depdt  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  its  tradt^  is  pretty  extensive ; 
it  has  also  some  manufactures.  The  population  in  1830  was  2040,  but  it  has  since  probably 
doubled.  Maysville  occupies  a  narrow,  but  somewhat  elevated  bottom,  at  the  mouth  of 
Limestone  Creek,  which  aflbrds  a  harbour  for  boats.  Newport  and  Covington  are  thriving 
towns  situated  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Licking  River,  and  opposite  to  Cincinnati ;  they 
are  the  seats  of  some  manufacturing  industry,  as  well  as  of  an  active  trade,  and  contained 
together,  in  1835,  about  4000  inhabitants.  At  Newport  there  is  an  United  States  Arsenal. 
About  20  miles  southwest  is  the  celebrated  Big  Bone  Lick,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids  in  the  warm  season.     It  has  been  already  described  on  page  376  of  this  volume. 

Striking  southwardly  into  the  interior,  we  enter  that  beautiful  region  whose  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  lovely  features  filled  the  first  adventurers  with  so  much  delight,  when  they 
emerged  from  the  rugged  mountain  tracts  of  the  east.  It  is  now,  indeed,  filled  with  fine 
plantations,  well  cultivated  fitrms,  and  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  and  the  gigantic  game, 
which  frequented  its  numerous  licks  and  abundant  springs, — the  elk  and  the  bison, — have 
disappeared ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  only  converted  a  natural  paradise  into  a 
delightful  garden.  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Georgetown,  Paris,  Shelbyville,  Louisville,  Bards- 
town,  Danville,  and  Harrodsburg  are  among  the  towns  of  this  fine  region. 

Lexington,  Uie  oldest  town  in  the  State,  and  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government,  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  tract  above  described.  The  streets  are  spacious, 
well  paved,  and  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  are  remarkable  for 
neatness  and  elegance.  Fine  shade-trees  border  and  adorn  many  of  the  streets,  and  the 
principal  mansion-houses  of  the  citizens  are  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  ornamented 
with  noble  trees  and  luxuriant  shrubberv.  The  Halls  of  Transylvania  University,  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  the  eleven  Churches,  &c.  are  among  the  public  buildings.  There  are  here 
several  large  cotton  and  woollen-manufactories,  machine-shops,  rope-works,  cotton-bagging 
factories,  &c.  Lexington  received  its  name  from  ■  body  of  hunters,  who,  while  encampeu 
here  in  the  midst  of  UTe  wilderness,  heard  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
In  1830  the  population  was  6104. 

On  the  northeast  is  Paris,  a  flourishing  town  with  1219  inhabitants,  and  on  the  northwest 
•tends  Georgetown,  also  a  busy  and  growing  town,  with  1344  inhabitants.    At  Great  Croea* 
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ings  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  Choctaw  Academy,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  educalios 
Indian  youth ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  1835  was  163,  of  whom  66  were  Choctaws,  19  Ch>ick> 
araws,  16  Creeks,  12  Cherokees,  with  some  Miamies,  Pottawatamies,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Qua- 
paws,  and  Seminoles.  The  institution  is  supported  by  funds  accruing  from  the  purchase  of 
Indian  lands,  and  appropriated  by  treaty  with  the  respective  tribes,  to  this  purpose. 

Frankfort,  the  capital,  stands  on  tiie  right  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  a  highly  pictur- 
esque situation  ;  the  site  of  the  town  is  an  alluvial  bottom,  above  which  the  river  hills  rise 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  200  feet,  giving  a  bold,  wild  character  to  the  scenery, 
which  contrasts  finely  with  the  quiet,  rural  beauty  of  the  town  itself.  Steam-boats  go  up  to 
Frankfort,  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  keel-boats  much  higher.  The  State- 
house  is  a  handsome  edifice,  built  6f  white  marble  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
tliere  is  here  a  Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan.  The  population  is  1680.  At 
Harrodsburg,  near  the  head  of  Salt  River,  to  tlie  south  of  Frankfort,  are  saline  springs,  which 
are  much  visited.  Population,  1051.  Bardstown,  further  west,  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  Col- 
Icjrc  of  St  Joseph,  is  a  tlourishing  village  with  1629  inhabitants. 

Louisville,  the  principal  city  of  Kentucky,  and  in  point  of  wealth,  trade,  and  population 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  beyond  the  mountains,  is  finely  situated  on  an  extensive  und 
gently  sloping  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  Creek,  and  above  the  fiills  of  the  Ohia 
"  Ita  jiosition  on  one  of  the  great  bends  of  the  river,  with  islands  and  rapids  below,  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  among  all  the  beautiful  scenes  with  which  the  Ohio  abounds."  The 
falls  are  only  perceptible  at  low  water,  the  whole  descent  being  but  22  feet  in  two  miles, 
and  when  the  river  is  full  they  present  no  obstruction  to  the  navigation ;  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  enables  large  steam-boats  to  reach  Louisville  in  all  stages  of  the  water, 
liouisville  carries  on  the  most  extensive  trade  of  any  of  the  western  towns,  many  thousands 
of  flat-boats  arriving  here  yearly  from  all  parts  of  the  upper  Ohio,  and  steam-boats  arriving 
and  departing  daily  in  every  direction.  In  1831  the  .mercantile  transactions  of  the  place 
were  estimated  to  amount  to  15,000,000  dollars;  in  1835  they  had  increased  to  24,837,(H)U. 
The  population  of  Louisville,  which  in  1800  amounted  to  600  souls,  had  increased  in  1830 
to  10,336,  and  in  1835  to  19,968.  The  manufactures  are  various  and  extensive,  comprising 
cotton-yarn  and  stul&,  iron,  cotton-bagging,  cordage,  hats,  &c.  The  town  is  well  built  and 
regularly  laid  out  with  spacious,  straight,  and  well-paved  streets,  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  intersected  by  others  meeting  them  at  right  angles,  and  the  landing  is  convenient  for 
boats.  There  is  a  Nautical  Asylum  for  disabled  boatmen  at  Louisville.  Portland  is  a  grow- 
ing little  village  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  Bowling  Green,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation 
on  the  Big  Barren  branch  of  Green  River,  and  Russelville,  to  the  southeast,  a  flourishing 
village  with  1358  inhabitants.  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  has  recently  derived 
importance  from  its  growing  trade,  and  has  at  present  about  1200  inhabitants.  The  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  mostly  subject  to  inundation,  and  afford  no  favourable  sites 
for  towns.  The  Iron  Banks,  16  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Chalk  Banks,  5 
miles  further  down,  are  the  only  points  where  the  river-hills  reach  the  bed  of  the  river,  in 
Kentucky. 

6.  State  of  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  has  Kentucky  and  Virginia  on  the  north.  North  Carolina  on  the  east,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  on  the  south,  and  Missouri  and  Arkansas  on  the  west.  It  extends 
from  31°  40'  to  90°  15'  W.  Ion.,  and  from  35°  to  36°  40'  N.  lat.,  being  about  110  miles  in 
width,  and  about  400  miles  in  length  in  the  northern  and  300  in  the  southern  part,  with  an 
area  of  45,000  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous ;  the  Kittatiniiy 
range,  under  the  local  names  of  the  Stone,  Iron,  Ba!d,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  mountains,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  while  the  prolongation  of  the  AUe- 

fhany  chain,  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  and  of  Laurel  Ridge,  traverse  the  State  from  north  to  south. 
'he  latter,  which  here  takes  the  name  o^Cumberland  Mountains,  spreads  out  in  tliis  State 
to  a  breadth  of  about  50  miles,  filling  that  section  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  before  they  take  a  western  course,  with  long,  regular  ridges 
of  no  great  elevation.  Perhaps  none  of  their  summits  exceed  2000  feet  in  height,  and  they 
are  mostly  wooded  to  the  top;  in  some  places  they  are  too  rocky  and  rugged  for  cultivation, 
while  in  others  they  swell  gently  from  their  elevated  base,  and  they  embosom  numerous 
delightful  and  fertile  valleys.  West  of  this  section  is  Middle  Tennessee,  which  is  generally 
of  a  moderately  hilly  surface,  and,  beyond  the  Tennessee  River,  West  Tennessee  is  a  level 
or  slightly  undulating  plain. 

Tennessee  is  bountifully  supplied  with  noble  rivers  and  fine,  pure  streams,  furnishinff 
ample  power  for  economical  purposes.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  herder  for  a 
distance  of  160  miles,  and  its  banks  within  this  State  afford  some  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mercial sites  to  be  found  in  its  long  course     The  Cumberland  has  its  sources  and  its  mouth 
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in  Kentucky,  but  nini  for  about  260  miles  in  Tennessee ;  steam-boats  sometimes  f|;o  up  ta 
Burkesville  in  Kentucky,  but  thw  rarely  pass  above  Carthage.  The  Tennessee  also  rises 
twyrnd  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  Clinch  and  Holston  have  their  sources  in  the  Alleghany 
ridge  of  Virginia,  but  the  Wataga,  a  tributary  of  the  Holston,  the  Nolichucky  and  Big  Pigeon, 
branches  of  the  French  Broad  River,  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  the  Hiwassee,  all  riso  in  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  Little  Tennessee  is  often  considered  as  the  main  river,  but  it  is  much 
interior  to  the  Holston,  with  which  it  unites,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch 
in  fact  form  the  Tennessee  River.  Most  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  by  boats,  and  they 
receive  numerous  valuable  mill-streams.  After  re-entering  the  State,  the  Tennessee  flows 
20()  miles  within  its  limits  before  passing  into  Kentucky,  and  is  navigable  throughout  that 
distance  for  steam-boats.  The  Elk  and  Duck  Rivers  are  its  only  considerable  tributaries ; 
rising  in  the  same  district  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  they  roach 
their  common  recipient  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  each  other ;  they  are  both  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Sequatchee  is  a  smaller  stream  flowing  through  a  rich  and 
beautiful  valley  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Caney  Fork  and  Stone's  River,  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Cumberland,  are  navigable  streams.  The  former  rises  within  the  moun- 
tains, the  latter  on  their  western  slope.  Western  Tennessee  is  almost  entirely  drained  by 
the  Mississippi;  the  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  and  Hatchee  Rivers  are  navigable  streams  empty- 
ing tliemaelves  into  the  Mississippi.    Wolf  River  is  a  rapid  and  broken  torrent 

The  most  valuable  mineral  products  of  Tennessee  are  iron,  gold,  coal,  and  salt.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  southeastern  section,  but  it  has  not  been  systematically  worked.  Iron  occurs 
throughout  the  State  east  of  the  Tennessee ;  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  furnaces  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  in  Middle  Tennessee  alone  the  number  of  furnaces,  in  1835,  was  27, 
producing  about  27,000  tons  of  metal  annually;  there  are  also  several  rolling-mills  and  nail- 
factories  in  this  section.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  great  quantities ;  it  is  carried /rom  Crab  Orchard  Mountain,  near  Emery's  River,  down 
the  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  about  1700  miles.  The  supposed  coal  of 
Williamson,  Davidson,  and  Maury  counties  is,  according  to  Professor  Troost,  aluminous  slate. 
Good  marble,  marl,  buhr-stone,  nitrous  earth,  and  other  useful  minerals  are  found,  and  there 
are  some  valuable  mineral  springs. 

Agriculture  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitanta  A  large  proportion  of  the 
land  is  productive,  and  many  of  the  valleys  of  East  Tennessee,  and  much  of  the  middle  and 
western  sections  are  eminently  fertile.  Indian-corn  and  cotton  are  the  staples  of  the  State, 
and  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  wheat  are  raised.  Cotton  thrives  in  almost  every 
part,  except  the  norttieastern  triangular  section,  and  the  crop  is  about  150,000  bales,  and 
increasing,  as  new  lands  have  recently  been  devoted  to  this  article.  The  tobacco  crop  afibrda 
about  5U00  hhds.  In  East  Tennessee  grazing  is  much  attended  to,  and  great  numbers  of 
live-stock  are  driven  out  of  the  State  to  the  eastern  markets.  The  pine  forests  of  this  section 
also  aflbrd  tar,  spirits  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  lampblack;  whiskey,  coarse  linen,  live-stock, 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  flour,  and  fruits,  constitute,  with  cotton,  maize, 
and  tobacco,  the  exports  of  Tennessee.  The  only  outlet  of  the  eastern  section  is  by  the  long 
and  tedious  course  of  the  Tennessee,  or  by  wagons  through  the  mountain  passes.  Several 
schemes  have  accordingly  been  projected  to  connect  it  by  an  easier  route  with  the  eastern 
ports;  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  a  rail-road  from  Knox  villa 
to  Charleston,  forming  part  of  the  great  Ohio  and  Charleston  Rail-road.  Surveys  have  ascer- 
tained the  practicability  of  a  passage  over  the  mountains,  both  from  North  Carolina  towards 
Knoxville,  and  from  Georgia  towards  the  Tennessee,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

This  country  appears  to  have  been  first  visited  by  hunters  and  Indian  traders  from  North 
Carolina,  in  about  1730 ;  it  was,  like  Kentucky,  found  to  be  unoccupied  by  Indians,  and  abound- 
ing in  buffalo,  elk,  and  other  game.  Fort  Loudon  was  built  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  in 
1757,  and  some  white  settlements  were  made  at  that  time.  These  were  soon  broken  up  by 
the  neighbouring  Indians,  but  a  few  years  afterward  they  were  renewed,  and  from  that  period 
immigrants  continued  to  pour  into  the  new  country,  which  belonged  to  the  province  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1784  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  form  a  separate 
government  under  the  name  of  Frankland.  In  1790  the  Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio, 
including  the  present  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennestee,  was  organized,  and  in  1794  the 
latter  was  constituted  a  separate  Territory  by  its  present  name.  In  179iS  Tennessee  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  Stat"  '  ,ested  in  a  Governor,  chosen  by  the  people 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  legislature  c>  sisls  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  styled  together  the  General  Assembly,  and  elected  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  The  Judges  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  ofiice,  the  inferior  Judges 
tor  eight,  and  tlic-  superior  for  twelve  years.  Every  white  male  citizen,  who  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  election, 
enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  State  has  a  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  distributed  to  such  school  districts  as 
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provide  a  school-hotue,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  establishment  of  a  common 
Bchoo'l  system  throughout  the  State.  There  arc  here  several  respectable  academies,  aiiH  tive 
collegiate  institutions:  Nashville  University  at  Nashville,  East  Tennessee  College  at  Knox- 
Ttlle,  Greenvil'e  College  at  Greenville,  Jackson  College  near  Columbia,  and  Washin^rion 
College  in  Washington  County ;  there  is  also  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Mary ville.  Tho 
Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  moet  numerous  religious  bodies  in  Tennessee ;  the  Presby- 
terians are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Episcopedians,  Lutherans,  Friends,  dz,c. 
Tennessee  ia  divided  into  82  counties,  as  follows : 


>t  n-  ! 


Eatt  Tenne$$ee, 


Counties. 


Po|Milatlon. 


Total.  Slave*. 

Anderson 5,310....  471 

BledwM 4,648....  419 

Blount 11,028....  1,024 

CampbeU 5,110....  245 

Carter 6,414  ....  460 

C!aiborno 8,470  ....  615 

Cocko 6,017....  608 

Grainger 10,066 909 

Greene 14,410  ....  1,070 

Hamilton 24376  ....  115 

Hawkin 13,683  ....  1  659 


Counties. 


Total. 

Jeflferson 11,801 

Knox 14,498 

M'Minn 14,460 

Marion 5,508 

Monroe 13,708 

Morgan 2,582 

Roane 11,341 

Rhea 8,186 

Sevier 5,717 

Sullivan 10,073 

Washington 10,994 


Population. 


Middk  Tennessee. 


Bedford 30,396  ....  5,648 

Davidson 28,122  ....  11,662 

Dickson 74J65  ....  1,659 

Fentress 2,748  ....  119 

Franklin 15,620  ....  3,547 

Giles 18,703  ....  5,958 

Hardin 4,868  ....  416 

Hickman 8,119....  1,212 

Humphreys 6,187  ....  725 

Jackson 9,698  ....  1,019 

Lawrence 5,411   ....  552 

Lincoln 22,075  ....  4,091 

Maury 27,666....  9,434 


Montgomery 14,349 

Overton 8^242 

Perry 7,094 

Robertson 13,272 

Rutherford 26,134 

Smith 19,906 

Stewart ". 6,968 

Sumner 20,569 

Warren 15,210 

Wayne •6,013 

White 9,967 

Williamson 26,63d 

Wilson 25,472 


Bluvn. 

1,222 

2,033 

1,282 

268 

1,053 

60 

1,118 

647 

382 

1,187 

1,040 


5,801 

842 

408 

S,601 

8,649 

4.384 

1,400 

7,257 

1,556 

279 

922 

10,505 

5,944 


West  Tennessee, 


Carroll 9,397 

Dyer 1,904 

Fayette 8,652 

Gibson 5,801 

Hardeman 11,655 

Haywood 5,334 

Henderson 8,748 


1,672 
601 
3,178 
1,281 
3,660 
1,629 
1,433 


Henry 12,249  ....  2,960 

Madison 11,594  ....  4,167 

M'Nairy 5,697  ...  377 

Obion 2,099  ....  337 

Shelby 5,648  ....  2,149 

Tipton 5,317....  1,732 

Weakley 4,797  ....  848 


Population  at  Different  Periods. 

Total.  Slaves. 

1790 35,791 3,417 

1800 105,603 13,584 

1810 261,727 44,535 

1820 422,813 80,107 

1830 681,904 141,603. 


East  Tennessee  contains  no  considerable  towns ;  the  largest,  Knoxville,  having  only  1500 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  hilly  site,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Holston  River,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  seat  of  government,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  but,  according  to  the 
Tennessee  Gazetteer,  its  commercial  importance  has  of  late  much  diminished.  It  c^ntains 
the  HaliB  of  East  Tennessee  College,  a  usefu!  and  uoufi!<!iing  institution.  The  other  towns 
of  this  section,  Blountville,  Jonesboro,  Rogersville,  and  Mary  ville  are  litUe  villages  of  500  or 
600  inhabitants. 

Crossing  the  mountains,  we  find  Winchester,  Fayetteville,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
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tlic  Elk,  and  PulasKi,  thriving  little  towns  in  the  south ;  the  last  mentioned  has  1200  inhabiu 
aiit»,  mid  the  two  uthurd  about  800  each.  Columbia,  on  the  Duck  River,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  about  1500  inhiibitants ;  it  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  Col- 
lege. JVlurfreesboro,  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  very 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  district,  and  it  has  a  population  of  1000.  Carthage,  on  the  Cum- 
berland  River,  is  a  busy,  growing  town  with  800  inhabitants. 

Nashville,  the  capital,  and  the  only  considerable  city  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  tract.  The  site  is  elevated 
and  uneven,  and  the  town  is  well  built,  containing,  beside  some  elegant  dwcUing-houaes,  the 
Coiirt-huuse,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  Penitentiary  conducted  on  the  Auburn  system,  the  Halls 
01'  NiLHiiville  University,  six  Churches,  &c.  The  trade  is  active  and  pretty  extensive,  and 
tlierc  are  some  mnnufactorie.^  comprising  several  brass  and  iron-fbunderies,  rolling-mills, 
tunneries,  &.c.  The  population  increased  from  5566,  in  1830,  to  above  7000,  in  1835.  Clarks- 
ville,  below  Nashville,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  Franklin,  to  the  south  of  Nashville,  is  a 
busy  town  with  1500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  branches  of  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing industry  pretty  extensively. 

West  Tennessee,  lying  between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  received  its  first  white 
settlers  in  1810,  and  at  present  it  contains  a  population  of  nearly  100,000  souls,  and  has  seve- 
ral flourishing  towna  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton. 
Jackson,  on  the  Forked  Deer  River,  with  1000  inhabitants ;  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, on  the  Hatchce,  a  very  growing  and  busy  town ;  Randolph,  on  the  second  Chickasaw 
BlufiT,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hatchee  River,  with  a  good  harbour  for  steam-boats  in  all 
stages  of  the  water,  and  conveniently  placed  for  the  outlet  of  a  productive  region ;  and  Mem- 
phis, at  the  fourth  Chickasaw  Blufii  with  one  of  the  best  sites  for  a  commercial  emporium  on 
the  Mississippi,  are  all  small  towns,  but  of  growing  business  and  importance.  The  Chicka- 
saw Bluffs,  or  points  where  the  river-hills  reach  the  river,  presenting  sites  above  the  reach 
of  the  floods,  are  four  in  number ;  the  first  being  below  the  mouth  of  the  Forked  Deer  River, 
is  the  site  of  Fulton ;  the  second  has  been  mentioned  as  that  of  Randolph ;  the  third,  18 
miles  below,  is  separated  from  the  main  channel  of  the  river  by  a  bayou  or  slough,  which  it 
only  navigable  in  times  of  high  water;  and  the  fourth  is  the  site  of  Memphis.  The  next 
similar  highland  below  is  at  Vicksburg,  365  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  Bluff  on 
which  Memphis  stands  is  30  feet  above  the  highest  floods,  and  its  base  is  washed  by  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  while  a  bed  of  sand-stone,  the  only  known  stratum '^frocks  below 
the  Ohio,  juts  into  the  stream  and  forms  a  convenient  landing.  From  the  Ohio  to  Vicksburg, 
a  distance  of  650  milgs,  it  is  the  only  site  for  a  great  commercial  mart  on  either  bank  of  the 

7.  State  of  Arkantaa. 

Arkansas  is  the  last  born  and  aa  yet  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  the  great  American  Con- 
federacy, but,  as  it  offers  many  attractions  to  emigrants,  its  fertile  fields  are  already  begin- 
ning to  receive  their  new  possessors.  Lying  in  a  very  compact  form  between  Louisiana  and 
Missouri,  it  has  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  on  the  east,  and  the  Western  Territory  and 
Mexico  on  the  West  It  extends  from  33'  to  36°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  from  89°  ^V  to  94°  30' 
W.  Ion.,  being  240  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  from  180  to  250  in  breadth,  and 
having  an  area  of  54,500  square  miles.  The  surface  is  much  broken  and  hilly  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  and  in  the  western  part  is  even  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  several 
ranges  known  under  the  names  of  the  Ozark  and  Masserne  Mountains.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  highlands  is,  however,  very  imperfect.  Some  portions  of  this  tract  are  stony  and  ste- 
rile ;  there  are  numerous  and  extensive  prairies  interspersed  throughout,  but  in  general  it  is 
well  wooded  and  oflen  covered  with  heavy  timber. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  for  the  distance  of  about  100  miles  is  a  low,  level  tract, 
coveied  in  a  great  measure  with  swamps  and  marshes.  This  vast  flat  extends,  with  slight 
interruptions,  from  Cape  Girardeau,  where  a  reef  of  rocks,  called  the  Grand  chain  and  con- 
nected with  a  hilly  range  on  tlic  north,  crosses  the  Mississippi,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of 
that  river  on  the  western  side,  and  from  the  Chickasaw  Blufib  to  the  Walnut  Hills  on  the 
eastern  side.  It  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  numerous  bayous,  lagoons,  and  stagnant 
pools,  which  receive  and  retain  the  overflowing  waters  of  the  rivers,  and  is  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  uplands,  which  rise  like  islands  above  the  surrounding  swamps.  These  lost 
hills, — cdtes  sant  dessein,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  French  inhabitants, — are  of  various 
dimensions,  from  20  or  30  to  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  but  so  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation during  the  wet  season,  and  surrounded  by  such  an  extent  of  noisome  swamps,  as  to 
otl'er  little  attraction  to  the  settler.  Across  this  whole  tract,  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  Mem- 
phis on  the  western  side,  and  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg  on  boUi  banks  of  the  river,  there 
seems  to  be  scarcely  a  route  where  the  construction  of  roads  is  practicable,  without  raising 
the  road-bed  several  feet  above  the  surrounding  level ;  the  National  Road  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock,  one  of  the  few  favourable  routes  existing,  require! 
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in  tome  placet  embankmenti  of  4  or  5  feet  (Long' a  Reconnoia$ane9  of  a  Route  for  a  RaiU 
Road  frdm  Savannah  and  ChatUtton  to  the  Mieiritiippi).  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  removing  of  the  rafla  and  fallen  timber  that  choke  up  the  St  Francis  and  its  tributary 
■treams,  ana  by  backing  up  the  water  cause  it  to  spread  over  the  country,  will  reclaim 
extensive  tracts.  (Ltnn  s  Letter  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce). 

Arkansas  is  well  supplied  with  navigable  streams.  The  Mississippi  washes  its  eoHtern 
border  through  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  and  receives  several  large  rivers  from  this 
State.  Among  these  is  the  Arkansas,  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  tributaries,  which  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  State  in  a  course  of  3A0  miles,  affording  navigation  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  fkr  above  its  western  limits.  The  St  Francis  and  White  Rivers 
are  noble  streams  flowing  from  the  highlands  of  Missouri,  but  their  channels  are  obstructed 
by  rafts  and  drift-wood.  The  White  River  receives  the  Black  River,  a  large  and  navigable 
stream  with  numerous  navigable  branches,  from  the  east  and  Red  River,  from  the  west 
The  southern  part  of  the  Stato  is  drained  by  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  and  its  great  tri- 
butary the  Washita,  which  is  navigable  400  miles.  The  Bayous  Bartholon^ew,  Ikeuf,  and 
Tensas,  Saline  Creek,  Sulphur  Creek,  and  the  Little  Missouri,  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Washita. 

Arkansas  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known ;  but  with  extensive  swamps  and  some  sterile  tracts. 
It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  highly  productive  land,  and  much  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
Lead,  coal,  salt  and  iron,  abound,  and  there  are  valuable  thermal  and  sulphuretted  nprings; 
the  Hot  Springs  on  the  Upper  Washita  are  said  to  have  a  temperature  but  little  below  the 
boiling  point  Novaculite  or  oil-stone  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Cotton  and  maize  are  the 
staples ;  the  cotton  crop  is  at  present  about  20,000  bales,  but  must  rapidly  increase.  The 
country  is  admirably  adapted  for  grazing. 

Arkansas  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana,  and  afterwards  of  Missouri  Territory,  until  1810, 
when  it  received  a  separate  territorial  government,  and  in  1836  it  became  an  independent 
State.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  chosen  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  biennially  ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly meets  every  two  years.  The  Governor  holds  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
superior  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding 
office  for  eight  and  those  of  the  Circuit  Courts  for  four  years.  Every  white  male  citizen  of 
the  age  of  21  years  who  has  resided  within  the  State  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
election,  has  the  right  of  suffrage.  Votes  are  given  viva  voce.  In  the  prosecution  of  slaves 
for  crime,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  an  impartial  jury,  and  slaves  convicted  of  a 
capital  offence  shall  suffer  the  same  degree  of  punishment  as  free  whites,  and  no  other.  No 
lotteries  can  be  established,  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  within  the  State  is  prohibited. 

Arkansas  is  divided  into  34  counties,  as  follows : 


Countiei.  Population,  183S. 

Arkansas 2,080 

Carroll 1,357 

Chicot 2,471 

Conway 1,214 

Clark 1,285 

Crawford 3,139 

Crittenden 1,407 

Greene 971 

Hempstead 2,955 

Hot  Springs 6,117 

Independence 2,653 

Izard 1,879 

Jackson 691 

Jefieraon 1,474 

Johnson 1,803 

Lafayette 1,446 

Lawrence 3,844 


Countiet.  Population,  IKU. 

Miller 1,373 

MiBsissippi 600 

Monroe 556 

Phillips 1,51 8 

Pike 449 

Pope 1,318 

Pulaski 3,513 

Randolph formed  in  1836 

Saline formed  in  1836 

Searcy formed  in  1836 

Scott 100 

Sevier 1,350 

St  Francis 1,8!)6 

Union 878 

Van  Buren 855 

Washington 6,743 

White formed  in  1836. 


Population  at  Different  Periodt. 


Total. 

1800 1,052 

1820 14,273 

1830 30,388 


1835 


Blavei. 
1 

1,617 
4,576 


68,134 9,629. 


Arkansas  contains  no  considerable  town.    The  Mississippi  affords  no  ftvourable  site  for  a 
eommercial  emoorium.  and  Helena  and  Chicot  or  Villemont  are  insignificant  villages.    The 
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Post  of  Arkanna  or  Arkaiuu  is  an  old  French  aettlement  with  about  600  inhabitants,  and 
Little  Rocit,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town.  It  was  officially  styled  Arkopolis,  but  the  name 
of  Little  Rock,  given  it  by  the  people  in  allusion  to  the  large  rocks  in  its  vicinity,  the  first 
mot  with  in  ascending  the  river,  has  prevailed.  It  stands  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arkansas.  The  principal  settlements  are  on  the  White  and  Black  Rivers,  along  the 
Arkansas  above  ihe  capital,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Washita,  and  along  Red  River  in  the 
wuthwest 


8.  State  qf  MitBouri. 

Missouri,  in  point  of  dimensions  the  second  State  in  the  Unun,  lies  between  36"  and  40" 
35'  N.  lat,  and  between  80°  20'  and  95°  30'  W.  Ion.,  having  an  area  of  about  66,000  square 
miles.  On  the  east  the  Mississippi  separates  it  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  "Tennessee,  and 
on  the  west  the  Missouri  forms  the  boundary  of  the  northern  half,  but  it  is  separated  from 
Wisconsin  Territory  on  the  north,  the  State  of  Arkansas  on  the  south,  and  the  Western 
Territory  on  the  west,  only  by  imaginary  lines.  Much  of  the  surface  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  section  south  of  the  Missouri  is  mountainoua,  or  rather  hilly,  being  traversed  in  dif^ 
ferent  directions  by  the  chains  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  one  of  which  under  the  name  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  divides  the  waters  of  the  St.  Francis  and  White  Rivers  from  those  of  the 
Maramec  and  Gasconnade,  and  another  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Gasconnade  and 
Osage ;  but  these  ridges  are  not  very  lofly.  Between  the  Osage  and  Misrauri,  and  north  of 
the  latter,  the  country  is  undulating  and  agreeably  diversified,  while  in  the  southeast  between 
the  Big  Black  River  and  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  tract  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  is  a  low,  inundated  morass,  forming  a  portion  of  the  great 
Arkansas  swamp. 

The  inundated  tract  above  referred  to  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered,  and  the  hilly 
country  to  the  north  and  west  is  also  chiefly  covered  with  a  growth  of  pine,  sycamore,  hack> 
berry,  cotton-wood,  sugar-maple,  &,c.,  although  some  of  the  hills  are  rugged  and  barren. 
Further  west,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  hills,  the  land  is  divided  between  forest  and  prai- 
rie, and,  the  northern  part  of  the  State  has  the  same  character.  The  rivers  are  generally 
skirted  with  rich  alluvial  belts,  which  are  sometimes  prairie  and  sometimes  woodland,  and 
much  of  the  upland  is  of  the  very  first  quality,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  inferior  land  it 
yet  productive  and  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  "  After  making  ample  deductions  for  infe- 
rior soil,  ranges  of  barren  hills,  and  large  tracts  of  swamp,  the  State  of  Missouri  contains  a 
vast  proportion  of  excellent  farming  land."  (^Peck's  Guide.) 

Missouri  is  bountifully  supplied  with  navigable  channels,  affording  easy  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  great  river  whose  name  it  bears,  washes  its  western  border  and  flows 
through  its  central  tracts,  through  a  distance  of  500  miles.  It  is  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte,  not  far  above  the  northwestern  corner  of  Missouri,  that  it  takes  the  turbulent,  turbid 
character  which  it  imparts  to  the  Mississippi  through  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  It 
receives  the  Osage  and  the  Gasconnade  from  the  south,  and  the  Grand  and  Chariton  Rivers 
from  the  north  within  this  State.  The  Osage  rises  in  the  Western  Territory,  and  receiving 
several  considerable  tributaries  fi-om  the  north  and  south,  it  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  aflbrds  navigation  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  and 
flows  through  some  of  the  finest  land  in  Missouri.  The  Gasconnade,  rising  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  flows  north  through  a  more  hilly  region,  and  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  Grand  River  and  Chariton,  also  navigable  streams,  rise  in  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  flow  by  pretty  direct  courses  into  the  Missouri.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern 
border  of  Missouri  for  the  distance  of  470  miles,  and  beside  several  less  considerable  tribu- 
taries receives  the  Salt  River  and  Copper  River,  on  the  north,  and  the  Maramec  on  the 
south  of  the  Missouri.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  wholly  drained  by  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  St  Francis  and  White  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  in  the 
southwest  which  sends  off  its  waters  to  the  Arkansas.  The  navigation  of  the  St  Francis 
and  Big  Black  Rivers,  which  rise  in  the  mineral  district  of  Missouri,  is  obstructed  by  rafls 
and  fallen  trees,  but  a  project  for  the  removal  of  these  obstructions  is  on  foot,  and  is  highly 
important  to  the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  State. 

Although  but  imperfectly  examined,  the  mineral  treasures  of  Missouri  are  known  to  be 
very  great  "  The  mineral  district  of  Missouri,  comprising  parts  of  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, St  Genevieve,  JeflTerson,  St  Francis,  and  Madison,  extends  from  the  head-waters  of 
the  St  Francis  to  the  Maramec  River,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from 
the  Mississippi  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  a  distance  of  about  fifly  miles  in  breadth,  and 
abounds  with  minerals  of  various  descriptions,  but  is  particularly  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance and  richness  of  its  lead  ore :  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  plumbago,  awi 
other  minerals  of  minor  importance,  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  district"  {PresidenVs  Pro- 
clamation). The  lead  ore  is  the  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead ;  it  yields  from  60  to  70  per 
cent,  but  is  found  in  detached  masses  and  not  in  veins ;  the  annual  product  is  about  3,000,000 
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Hm,  Numeroui  Bhot-fkctories  are  mtablished  here,  the  hi^h  rooky  bluflh  of  the  MimiMippi 
rendering  the  erection  of  towers  unncccHmry.  Iron  ia  also  found  in  inexhaustible  quanti- 
ties, and  is  pretty  extensively  wrought.  Coal  abounds  particularly  alonj;  the  Missouri,  and 
•luminous  and  nitrous  earth,  marble,  salt-springs,  sulphuretted  and  thermal  waters,  Slc., 
occur. 

Missouri  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  grazing  country,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
■wine  are  raised.  The  prairies  are  excellent  natural  pastures ;  "  the  business  of  rearing 
cattle  is  almost  reduced  to  the  simple  operation  of  turning  them  upon  these  prairies  and 
letting  them  fatten  until  the  owners  think  proper  to  claim  lh(f  tribute  of  their  flesh."  licef, 
pork,  tallow,  hides,  and  live-stock  constitute  important  articles  of  export.  Cotton  is  raiH('(i 
m  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  but  not  in  considerable  quantities ;  tobacco  is  more  exten- 
sively grown,  and  hemp,  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  the  other  cereal  grains  are  cultivated  with 
success.  Maize,  flour,  lead,  furs,  buflalo-skins  and  tongues,  and  lumber,  constitute,  with  the 
articles  before  mentioned,  the  exports  of  Missouri.  The  American  Fur  Company  lias  a 
factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  to  which  a  steam-boat  sometimes  ascends,  and  the 
Santa  Fe  caravan,  which  consists  of  140  or  160  men  with  40  or  00  wagons,  brings  home 
■pecie,  wool,  and  mules. 

Some  French  settlements  were  formed  at  St.  Ijouis  and  St.  Genevieve,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  descendants  of  the  French  colonists  are  still  found  here.  They 
resemble  their  Canadian  countrymen,  and  though  skilful  and  indefatigable  boatmen  and  active 
hunters,  they  are  generally  ignorant  and  unenterprising;  they  are  familiarly  known  under 
the  name  of  Crapauds,  and  the  numerous  half-breeds  of  French  and  Indian  origin  are  called 
Gumbos.  Afler  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  the  northern  part 
was  erected  into  a  Territory  of  that  name,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1821  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  "  Emigrants  from 
every  State  and  several  countries  of  Europe  are  found  here,  but  the  basis  of  the  population 
is  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The  people  generally  are  enterprising,  hardy, 
and  industrious,  and  most  of  those  who  hold  slaves,  perform  labour  with  them."  The  immi- 
gration into  Missouri  has  lately  been  very  extensive,  as  appears  fh>m  the  statement  below 
of  the  increase  of  its  population. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses,  a  Senate 
chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for  two.  The  Governoi 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  right  of  sutlVags 
belongs  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  tiie  State  one 
year  biefore  the  election,  and  in  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  three  months.  The 
constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat 
them  with  humanity,  and  to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb;  it 
also  provides  that  slaves  shall  not  be  deprived  of  an  impartial  trial  by  jury.  There  are  three 
colleges  in  the  State :  St.  Louis  University  in  St  Louis,  and  St.  Mary's  College  at  Perry  ville, 
Catholic  institutions,  and  Marion  College  at  Palmyra.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the 
most  numerous  sects ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  are  also  pretty  numerous,  and 
there  are  some  Episcopalians. 

Missouri  is  divided  into  52  counties,  as  follows : 


CountiM. 


Population. 
Total.  Slavei. 


Attdrain formed  sinco  1830 

Barry formed  since  1 830 

Benton formed  since  1830 

Boone 8,859  ....  1,923 

Callaway 6,169  ....  1,456 

Cape  Girardeau 7,445  ....  1,036 

Carroll formed  since  1830 

Chariton 1,780  ....     301 

Clarke formed  since  1830 

Clay 5,338  ....     882 

Clinton formed  since  1830 

Cole 3,023....     300 

Cooper 6,904  ....  1,021 

Crawford 1,724....       64 

Franklin 3,484  ....     396 

Gasconnade 1,545  ....     137 

Green formed  since  1830 

Howard 10,854  ....  2,646 

Jackson 2,823 193 

Jefferson 3,592 236 

Johnscm formed  since  1830 


Countiei. 


Popdiation. 
Total.  Blavei. 


Lafayette 2,912  ....     429 

Lewis formed  sinco  1830 

Lincoln 4,059  ....     750 

Madison 2,371  ....     410 

Marion...    4,837  ....  1,337 

Monroe formed  since  1830 

Montgomery 3,902  ....     605 

Morgan formed  since  1830 

New  Madrid 2,350  ....    471 

Perry 3,349  ....    636 

Pettis formed  since  1830 

Pike 6,129  ....  1,193 

Polk formed  since  1830 

Pulaski  formed  since  1830 

Randolph 2,942....    493 

Ralls 4,375....     839 

Ray 2,657....     166 

Ripley formed  since  1830 

Rivers formed  since  1830 

St  Francois 2,366  ....    423 

StGenevieve 3,186....    SSS 
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ion. 
Blavei. 

439 
ICO  1830 
750 
410 
1,337 
nee  1830 
605 
ice  1830 
471 
536 
ice  1830 
1,193 
ice  1830 
iCe  1830 
4<)3 
839 
166 
celSSO 
cel830 
433 


StChwlM 4,390  ....     951 

St.  Loub 14,195  ....  3,796 

Saline 3,873....     706 

Scott 3,136....     363 

Shelby formed  lince  1830 


Stoddtrt formed  eince  1830 

Van  Buren formud  aince  1830 

Warren forriiod  aince  1830 

Waahington 6,784  ....  1,168 

Wajno 3,364  ....    379. 


Population  at  Different  Periodt. 


1810  (including  Arkanna) 

1820 

1830 

1832 

1836  (estimated)     -    -    - 


Total.  Ilavaa. 

20,846 8,011 

66,686 10,222 

140,465 25,091 

176,276 32,184 

210,000 1 


St.  Louia,  the  principal  and  only  considerable  town  of  Missouri,  stands  nearly  in  the  centra 
of  the  Great  Valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missisgippi,  17  miles  below  the  mouth  of  tho 
Missouri,  175  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  13.00  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
960  from  Washington.  It  has  easy  water  communication  with  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  2600  miles  distant  by  tho  course  of  the  river,  on  one  side,  and  with  Que- 
bec and  New  York,  1800  to  2000  miles,  on  the  other ;  and  with  New  Orleans,  1250  miles  to 
the  south,  and  Furt  Snelling,  860  miles  to  the  north.  It  is  built  on  two  banks :  the  first,  not 
much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  river,  contains  two  narrow  streets  running  parallel  with 
its  course,  and  the  second  or  higher  bank,  which  spreads  out  into  a  wide  plain  in  the  rear, 
comprises  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  upper  part  is  well  laid  out  with  spacious  and  regular 
streets.  St  Louis  was  founded  in  1764,  but  it  continued  to  be  an  inconsiderable  village 
while  the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  and  French.  In  1820  it  contained 
only  4508  inhabitants,  and  in  1830,  6852 ;  but  in  the  succeeding  Ave  years  it  is  estimated  to 
have  doubled  its  population.  It  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  and  must  increase  rapidly  in  importance  as  the  vast  regions  to  the  north  and  west 
become  occupied  by  industrious  cultivators.  St.  Louis  is  the  principal  western  dep6t  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  who  have  here  a  large  establishment,  containing  thousands  of  furs 
and  skins  of  every  sort;  thev  have  nearly  a  thousand  men  in  their  employ,  and  nearly  10,000 
dried  buffalo  tongues  have  been  brought  in  in  a  single  year.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
overland  trade  with  New  Mexico.  The  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity  and  the  establishments 
connected  with  the  Indian  agencies,  land  offices,  and  army  supplies,  also  create  a  good  deal 
of  business.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  in  1831  was  532,  making  an  aggregate  of 
65,000  tons ;  in  1835  the  arrivals  were  808,  tonnage  100,000.  The  population  is  now  chiefly 
composed  of  Americans,  but  there  are  many  French,  with  some  Germans  and  Spaniards. 
There  are  four  or  five  Protestant  Churches  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  In  the  vicinity 
are  an  United  States  Arsenal  and  Jeflereon  Barracks,  extensive  stone  buildings  with  accom- 
niodations  for  600  or  700  men. 

Curondelet,  a  few  miles  below  St.  Louis,  is  a  little  French  village,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Crapauds  and  Gumbos,  who  have  given  it  the  nickname  of  Vide  Poche  (Empty  Pocket),  fix)m 
tlie  [wverty  of  the  place.  Their  kitchen-gardens  furnish  vegetables  for  the  St.  Louis  market 
Hcrcuianeum,  a  little  further  down,  is  a  small  town,  which  contains  numerous  shot-works, 
and  serves  as  one  of  the  ports  of  the  lead  district  St  Genevieve  is  another  old  French 
village,  built  on  a  high  alluvial  bnnk  which  the  river  is  now  washing  away.  Cape  Girardeau, 
situated  on  a  high  bluff  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  is  tho  depdt  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  New  Madrid  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  on  a  high  alluvial  bank,  which,  like  that 
of  St  Genevieve,  has  been  mostly  carried  away  by  the  river.  The  village  also  suffered  from 
the  earthquake  of  1811.  The  agitations  of  this  great  convulsion  were  felt  at  New  Orleans 
anc*  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  some  distance  above 
ana  below  New  Madrid,  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  most  terrible  throes.  Here  the 
eiirth  opened  in  wide  chasms,  from  which  columns  of' water  and  sand  burst  forth ;  hills  disap- 
peared, and  their  places  were  occupied  by  lakes ;  the  beds  of  lakes  were  raised,  and  their 
waters  flowed  off,  leaving  them  dry ;  the  courses  of  the  streams  were  changed  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  beds  and  the  falling  in  of  their  banks ;  for  one  whole  hour  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  was  turned  backwards  towards  its  source,  until  its  accumulated  waters  were  able 
to  break  through  the  barrier  that  had  dammed  them  back ;  boats  were  dashed  on  the  banks, 
or  lefl  dry  in  the  uetserteu  channel,  of  hurried  forwards  and  backwards  with  the  eddying 
surges,  while  in  the  midst  of  these  awfiil  changes,  electric  fires,  accompanied  by  loud  rum- 
blings, flashed  through  the  air.  In  some  places  submerged  forests  and  cane-brakes  are  still 
visible  at  a  great  depth  on  the  bottom  of  kkes  which  wer»  then  formed.    Oscillations  and 
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•ligl    ohorl^''  ''ontinued  to  bi>  '•'  It  at  interval!  in  thii  region  for  mtny  years,  and  are  evuo  yet 
ocoOhK    lily  '(^nced. 

lAShwiiK  tht  "^ippi  vvo  paait  i'uloai,  a  thriving  town  in  the  load-mine  diitrict,and  pro- 

c«>«<ling  north  reach  f>t.  Clmrlea,  on  the  Mimtouri,  twenty  milei  from  ita  mouth,  witli  about 
lOOU  inliabitanta.  Thu  bani<H  of  the  rivur  Ih'I'  thia  town,  and  at  the  junction  of  thu  Iwu 
rivora,  are  low  and  flooded.  In  the  centre  of  the  .Stato,  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  Mii»  >ur',  is 
the  City  of  JeHbraori,  liio  i^apital,  an  inconaidorable  villa((o,  containing  tho  8tato-hotwi-  .1  id  u 
Penitontiary.  Franklin,  li-ncavillo,  Indopondenco,  and  Ijiborty  are  amall  villugeg.  Tim 
latter  is  tiir*  moat  weateriy  luwri  in  the  United  Btatea,  with  the  exception  of  Pombma,  and  it 
'ready  publinhoa  ita  newupapor. 
C'liir'  villc,  Uiinnibal,  and  Marion  are  sii.  ill  placea  on  the  Upper  Miaaiaaippi,  which  lay 
claim  1(1  u  'ro(ii)ectivn  importance.  The  latter  la  the  port  of  Palmyra,  a  flouriahing  town 
with  lUUU  liihabiUnU. 

0.  Wiicontin  Territory. 

The  vaat  tract  erected  into  a  Territory  under  thia  name,  in  1836,  atretchea  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Miasouri  and  White  Earth  Rivers,  and  fVom  the  northern  tVontierof  Miseouri 
and  Illinoia  to  the  boundary  of  the  American  and  Britiah  poaaettaiona.  Extending  frura  4U^ 
3()'  to  49°  N.  lat.,  and  from  87°  to  Uti?  W.  Ion.,  it  ia  about  660  miloa  in  extreme  length, 
by  from  4U0  to  0(H)  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about  290,000  aquare  milea.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Territory  ia  still  owned  and  occupied  by  the  native  tiibea,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  ita  aurtace  has  not  been  exatnined  or  even  viaited  by  whites,  unless  it  be  by  trappct.i  ind 
tradera.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  up  the  Miasouri,  in  1804 ;  of  Pike  toward  the 
aourcea  of  the  MisHissippi,  in  1805;  of  Ijong  up  the  St.  Peter's  and  down  the  Red  liiver,  in 
1823 ;  of  Governor  Cass  and  Schoolcrafl  toward  the  source  of  the  Miaaiasippi,  in  lb'20,  and 
of  the  latter  to  the  actual  head  of  the  great  river,  in  1832,  with  the  narratives  of  the  Jesuits, 
Carver,  and  Henry,  are  among  the  principal  sources  of  our  information  in  regard  to  the  main 
bulk  of  the  Territory.  The  southeastern  section  between  the  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Fox 
River,  and  Ijake  Michigan ;  and  a  strip  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Mississippi,  about  50  miles 
in  width,  extending  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Missouri  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  have  been  purchased  of  the  native  owners,  and  are  now  receiving  white 
aettlera. 

Wisconsin  Territory  has  the  Missouri  for  1(^00  miles,  and  the  White  Earth  River  for  75 
miles,  on  the  west;  the  parallel  of  49°  fror;*  1I.0  latter  to  Rainy  Lake,  that  lake  with  the 
chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  connected  with  it,  I'igeon  River,  and  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north ; 
the  Montreal  and  Menomonies  Rivers,  <  ireen  Bay,  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  east,  and 
Illinoia  and  Missouri  on  the  south. 

The  whole  territory  consists  of  a  lofly  table-land  with  a  surface  considerably  broken  by 
hilly  ridges,  which,  however,  nowhere  attain  a  great  elevation  above  the  general  level. 
The  Coteau  des  Prairies,  between  tlio  Red  and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  the  east,  and  the  Mis- 
souri on  the  west ;  a  low  ridge  of  pine  hills  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River;  a 
similar  ridge  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  former  and  Lake  Superior,  and  sweeping 
northeastwardly  round  the  lako  bclweon  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Hills  extendini;  southwards  trom  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rock  River  of 
Illinois,  seem  to  be  the  most  prominent  ranjres  of  highlands. 

'1  lie  northern  part  of  the  Territory  between  the  Red  River  and  Lake  Superior  is  a  regior 
of  lakes,  swamps,  inundated  lowlan(it>,  and  interlocking  streams,  and  mav  well  be  styled  the 
great  source  of  waters,  since  it  gives  rise  to  streams  reaching  the  Gur  /'  M«"(iio,  MieGulf 
of  St. Lawrence,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  at  poin*'  from  2000  to  3000  miles  'i^^t.  "t  >roni  this 
common  centre.  From  the  same  basin,  in  tiio  wet  seasons,  the  pai  n  .  w.  .  '  juton 
their  long  journey  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  northern  seas  and  thi  •  '  alit.is  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  canoe  may  float  from  the  one  to  the  other.  'I'he  Mississippi  forms 
the  most  striking  natural  feature  of  the  country.  Its  most  remote  source  has  recently  been 
asccrtaineu  lo  be  the  little  lake  called  Itasca  by  the  Indians,  and  La  Biche  or  Elk  Lake  by 
the  Fff-ncb  traders,  3160  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1029  miles  from  the  Falls  of  St. 
Antbon<  nd  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Flowing  at  first  northwards  and 
pass'n;;  [h  'gli  severnl  small  lakes,  it  reaches  the  Falls  of  Peckagama,  about  350  miles  from 
its  hea' ;  a..  '^Oi  '-ftat  f«'nt  downward  deviates  but  little  from  a  general  southerly  course. 
Here  it  r  ori  \\m  first  ofratum  of  rock,  and,  descending  over  a  fall  of  20  feet,  it  leaves 
behind  it  "i.i  .i'  is  !Xk:  wet  savannphs  overgrown  with  wild  rice,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  a:«sl  t;  0  i.  dar  and  tamara'lr  fe^vamps  of  its  earlier  course,  and  passing  first  through  a 
region  of  forests  tai  wooded  islan^d,  and  then,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Corbeau,  of  dry  prai- 
ries abounding  with  buffalo  and  elk,  reaches  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony ;  at  this  point  it 
descends  about  80  feet  in  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  hence  to  its  junction  with  the  Mis* 
souri  flows  between  lotly  limestone  bluffs  from  100  to  400  feet  high.    Above  the  moulh  of 
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the  Ht.  Pntnr'n  it  ii  much  broken  by  rapitU  and  »i>riipt  falls,  but  belnw  that  point  it  has  no 
r')nm(icrnbin  obatructions  Id  thn  miviifation  in  h.^U  Bliiofcn  of  the  water.  The  Hock  River 
and  tliu  DcHmniiiea  rapids,  however,  impede  thi   imitMa^u  ,i\  low  water. 

The  (Jorbeau  or  Crow  Winjf  River,  from  the  ^M.  and  Rum  llivcr,  aa  the  boatmen  Irana- 
late,  ruiliur  freely,  the  Manitou  or  Spirit  River  of  the  natives,  are  the  princi[Mil  tributaries 
above  the  Falls  uf  Ut  Anthony.  The  turtn«r  has  a  coiir««  of  '210  niilei*  and  is  navif^nblu 
nearly  to  ita  head  in  times  of  high-water.  Tl  ■  latter  luw  a  coiirsn  of  about  afiO  milns,  and 
rises  near  the  St.  loiin  of  I^ke  Superior.  Juul  below  the  falls  cotntt.*  in  the  St.  Peter's 
River,  which  has  a  course  of  500  miles;  about  IftmiUm  l)clow  its  source  it  (•x(M'|'!-'  mto  Big 
Stone  Ijike,  tVorn  which  there  is  a  portage  of  three  miles  >  lyike  Travers,  the  heud  "f  Red 
River;  but  in  times  of  high  flood,  canoes  float  from  one  Iuko  to  the  other.  The  St  J'etor's 
is  much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  but  when  full  may  be  navigiitcil  to  its  source  by  small 
b(«ts,  with  the  exception  of  two  pointa  that  render  portages  necessary.  The  St.  Croix  and 
Chippewa  ore  hf^e  streams  coming  in  from  the  lull,  very  much  broken  by  rapuJN  and  tiills. 
but  allowii/j, .  wi\.\  the  aid  of  numerous  portogex,  the  passage  of  canoes.  The  Wisconsin  » 
one  fi  1  t  "  ea  *  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi;  rising  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cluster 
0'"  luktj  ii'MU  v'l.  ,ii  flow  to  diflerent  points  the  Untanagon  of  Ijake  Superior,  the  Menomo- 
nu'i  of  Oroen  Bay,  and  the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi,  it  runs  southwards  for  about  'MO 
IT 'i'-i,  <'  then,  turning  suddenly  to  the  west,  reaches  the  Mississippi  ader  a  course  of  about 
K5U  mil>i  much  broken  throughout  by  numerous  rapids;  in  a  low  stage  of  water  its  naviga- 
tion is  impeded  by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but  in  times  uf  flood  it  may  be  ascended  in  boats 
of  considerable  burthen  to  the  Great  Bend,  whence  there  is  a  portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
over  a  flat  meadow  subject  to  inundation,  into  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay.  The  Rock  River 
is  also  a  targe  stream  which  rises  in  this  territory,  but  it  passes  into  Illinois. 

On  the  right  side  several  considerable  tributaries  also  enter  the  MissiHsippi ;  the  lonaca 
or  Turkey  Rivef,  the  U|)por  Iowa,  the  Wabesapenaca,  the  Iowa,  the  Chacaguar,  un  '  the 
Defmoiiics  are  the  principal.  The  Iowa  rises  in  the  table-land,  from  which  descend  ome 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Peter's,  and  has  a  course  of  about  :)50  miles,  aflbrding  Mcam- 
boat  navigation  during  a  part  of  the  year  for  about  100  miles;  it  is  a  rapid  streuio,  scme- 
what  obstructed  by  snags  and  sand-bars.  The  Desmoines  rises  in  the  Coteau  de«  Prair  "s, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  has  a  rapid  and  broken  current;  below  this  its  coursi  is 
remarkably  crooked,  but  not  much  obstructed,  although  there  are  rapids.  It  may  be  nu  i- 
gated  by  steam-boats  in  a  high  stage  of  the  water,  about  200  miles. 

The  piincipal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Sioux,  and  the  Jacque  or  James  River, 
which  rise  in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  and  flow  southwards  until  they  are  swallowed  up  by 
the  great  stream,  which  here  sweeps  round  to  the  cast. 

The  Red  River  carries  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Territory  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Swan  River  the  outlet  of  Lake  Travers,  from  the  southwest, 
and  Ottertail  River,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  from  the  northeast,  the  former 
communicating  whh  the  head  of  the  St.  Peter's,  and  the  latter  with  that  of  the  Corbeau. 
Its  channel  is  winding,  and  it  abounds  in  rapids ;  its  length  by  the  course  of  the  stream  is 
about  550  miles.  The  Assiniboin,  its  principal  tributary,  rises  within  one  mile  of  the  Mi8> 
Bouri,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri,  and  has  a  course  of  700  or  800  miles;  their 
united  waters  flow  into  Lake  Winnipeg  in  the  British  Territory.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  also  sends  its  waters  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  receives  those  of  a  maze  of  lakes  and 
rivers  which  have  their  rise  within  20  miles  of  Lake  Superior,  by  the  common  channel  of 
Rainy  Lake  River;  and  the  Grand  Fork,  coming  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Miiwis- 
sippi,  also  carries  its  tribu  to  to  the  same  reservoir. 

The  tributaries  of  liake  Superior  are  generally  small  streams ;  the  St.  Louis,  however, 
which  iiows  into  its  exlmiie  western  head,  called  by  the  French  Fond  du  Lac,  is  a  conside- 
rable river  though  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids ;  it  rises  ikr  to  the  north,  near  the  chain 
of  small  border  lakes,  and  has  a  course  of  about  800  miles.  The  Bois  Brule,  the  Mauvaise 
River,  and  the  Montreal,  have  the  same  character.  The  principal  tributary  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, beside  the  limitary  stream  of  the  Menomonies,  is  the  Fox  River,  formed  by  two  main 
branches,  the  Wolf  River,  rising  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Green  Bay,  and  the  Fox  River, 
rising  further  south  nuur  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
short  and  easy  portage  before  mentioned ;  the  united  waters,  after  passing  through  Lake 
Winnebago,  flow  into  Green  Bay. 

The  settled  portion  of  the  Territory,  comprising  the  strip  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  th"  trac  between  that  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wis- 
consin, Fox,  and  It.  ick  Rivers,  with  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  miles,  is  divided  into  five 
counties,  viz. :  Brown,  on  Fox  River  and  Green  Bay  Milwaukee,  bordering  on  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, between  Brown  county  and  Illinois ;  Iowa,  south  of  the  Wisconsin  and  between  the 
Rock  River  and  the  Mississippi;  Crawford,  north  and  west  of  the  Wisconsin;  and  Uubuque 
and  l)esmoineB,  west  of  the  Mississippi,     In  18S30,  at  which  time  it  formed  a  part  of  Michi> 
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gan  Territory,  it  had  a  white  population  of  3035  souls;  in  1885^  the  nnmber  of  inhabitants 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  30,000. 

This  reffion  comprises  a  portion  of  the  richest  lead  deposits  in  the  world ;  the  product  of 
the  tract  bordering  on  Illinois  has  been  included  in  our  account  of  the  Illinois  diggings. 
The  Dubuque  mines,  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  are  also  extensively  wrought.  There 
are  some  bogs,  wild  rice  swamps,  and  cranberry  marshes  in  the  southeastern  counties,  as 
between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  along  the  Four  Lakes  on  a  branch  of  Rock 
River,  and  there  are  also  sandy  tracts,  particularly  on  the  Lake ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
the  land  is  pronounced  by  the  surveyors  of  a  good  quality,  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation. 
Between  Rock  River  and  Lake  Michigan  the  surface  is  well  wooded,  but  to  the  west  of  the 
former  the  land  is  chiefly  prairie,  and.  there  is  a  deficiency  of  timber. 

Green  Bay  affords  a  good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  and  here  have  sprung  up 
tlie  thriving  villages  of  Green  Bay  and  Navarino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Port 
Howard,  a  United  States  military  post,  is  on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  also  a  little  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee,  further  south,  bearing  the  name  of  the  river  whose  banks 
it  occupies. 

Wisconsin  city  has  been  founded  on  Rock  River,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from  Kush- 
kanong  Lake,  and  being  accessible  to  steam-boats,  and  having  a  great  number  of  mill-seats 
in  its  vicinity,  it  promises  to  become  a  place  of  some  importance.  At  the  portage  between 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  stands  Fort  Winnebago,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  is 
Fort  Crawford,  with  small  garrisons.  Steam-boats  have  ascended  the  Wisconsin  to  the  port- 
age, across  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  a  cancl.  Prairie  du  Chien  is  a  little  village  on  a 
beautiful  prairie,  about  five  mites  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin ;  it  occupies  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  village,  from  whose  chief,  called  Chien  by  the  French  traders,  it  takes  its 
name.    It  has  about  600  inhabitants. 

On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  settlements  are  chiefly  in  the  lead  district  in  the  north, 
and  on  the  Desnioines  in  the  south.  The  whole  of  this  tract  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1832,  and  is  fitmiliarly  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase.  It 
consists  mostly  of  prairie,  but  as  it  abounds  with  fine  lakes  and  running  waters,  which  are 
skirted  by  pretty  extensive  woodlands,  and  as  there  are  scattered  patches  of  forest  distributed 
over  the  prairies,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  timber  for  building,  fuel,,  and  fencing.  The  soil 
is  almost  throughout  rich  and  extremely  easy  of  cultivation,  and  the  district  is  bountifully 
supplied  with  navigable  channels,  and  amply  stored  with  mineral  treasures,  including  lead, 
iron,  and  coal.  Dubuque,  finely  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  prairie  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  region,  contains  10  or  12  smelting 
furnaces,  and  a  white-lead  factory,  with  a  population  of  about  1200  souls.  Steam-boats  run 
up  here  and  to  Prairie  du  Chien  through  a  great  part  of  the  year.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
printed  at  Dubuque.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Purchase,  the  principal  town  is  Burlington, 
with  about  600  inhabitants.  Fort  Desmoines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river  whose  name  it  hears,  is  a  United  States  military  post 

Between  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  former,  the 
country  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  45()0  W  innebagoes ;  and  to  the  east  on  both  sides  of 
Wolf  River  are  about  4000  Menomonies.  There  are  also  some  bands  of  the  New  York 
Indians  around  Green  Bay.  In  the  southwest,  between  the  Desmoines  and  Iowa  Rivers,  are 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  Saukies  and  Ottogamies,  about  (3500  in  number,  and  on  the  southwest 
of  the  former  are  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  loways,  who  count  1200  souls.  West  of  these  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Misrauri,  are  the  united  bands  of  emigrant  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and 
Pottawattamies,  of  about  the  same  number.  The  rest  of  this  vast  expanse  is  occupied,  oi 
rather  hunted  by  scattered  bands  of  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs,  and  Chippewas ;  the  latter  roaming 
chiefly  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi  on  one  side,  and  Lake  Superior  on  the 
other,  and  the  former  on  the  west  of  those  rivers.  The  reader  will  find  some  account  of 
these  nations  and  their  affinities  in  a  former  section  (VI.)  of  this  chapter. 

Fort  Snelling,  a  United  States  military  station,  a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
is  the  most  remote  northern  post  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  confederacy.  The  American 
Fur  Company  have  several  factories  or  trading-houses  in  the  Chippewa  country,  of  wliich 
the  general  depdt  is  at  Chegoimegon  or  Lapointe,  on  Lake  Superior.  The  little  settlement 
ol^  Pembina,  on  Red  River,  planted  by  Lord  Selkirk,  chiefly  with  Scotch  Highlanders,  has 
been  found  to  &11  south  of  the  frontier  line  of  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

10.  Western  or  Indian  Territory. 

The  Western  Territory  is  an  extensive  region,  which  has  been  set  aside  by  the  general 
government  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Indian  races,  whose  removal  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Slates  has  for  some  years  been  going  on.  "  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  hereto- 
fore have  existed,  the  policy  of  the  Government,  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  these 
tribes  of  Indians,  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitively  settled.    To  induce  them  to  remova 
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west  of  the  MiMurippi,  to  a  territory  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  their  use  and  goTemment 
forever ;  to  secure  to  them  there  a  final  home ;  to  elevate  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  civil 
condition,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  ia  that 
policv.  And  a  further  hope  is  now  encouraged,  that,  whenever  their  advance  in  civilisation 
gliould  warrant  the  measure,  and  they  desire  it,  that  they  may  be  admitted  as  a  State  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Union."  {Report  of  Commitlee  of  Congresf  on  Indian  Affairs,  May 
%),  1834.)  "  There  they  may  be  secured  in  governments  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no 
otlier  control  fix>m  the  United  States  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the 
frontier,  and  between  the  several  tribes.  There  the  benevolent  may  endeavour  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  by  promoting  union  and  harmony  among  them,  to  raise  up  an  in- 
teresting commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  and 
justice  of  this  government"  (Pr«(i«tent'»  Message,  1829.) 

This  region,  which  has  been  called  in  official  papers  the  Western  Territory,  extends  from 
Red  River,  on  the  south,  to  the  Running  Water  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  on 
the  north,  lying  between  the  western  bmindary  line  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  the  east, 
and  the  Mexican  territories  on  the  west  Stretching  from  33°  30'  to  about  42°  40'  N.  lat, 
and  from  94°  20'  to  107°  W.  Ion.,  it  is  about  600  miles  wide  in  the  eastern,  and  half  that 
width  in  the  western  part,  with  a  length  in  the  north  of  about  600,  and  in  the  south  of  about 
300  miles.  The  area  is  about  200,000  square  miles.  The  northeastern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  Missouri,  and  the  northwestern  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  southeastern  corner,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  the  country  is  mountain- 
ous, being  traversed  by  the  Ozark  range.  Beyond  this  it  spreads  out  into  wide  expanses  of 
a  slightly  undulating  surface,  or  into  extensive  plains,  over  whose  dead  level  the  eye  wanders 
to  the  verge  of  vision.  In  the  western  pert  of  the  northern  belt,  successive  groups  of  isolated 
table-lands,  and  regular  ranges  of  hills,  mark  the  approach  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
base  of  the  mountains  is,  according  to  Long's  estimate,  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
James's  Peak  was  determined  by  Uiat  traveller  to  have  an  elevation  of  11,500  feet ;  further 
north,  near  the  source  of  the  Platte  River,  some  points  appear  to  attain  a  still  greater 
height. 

"This  region  is  traversed  bjr  several  large  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  reacl>  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  after  having  received,  during  their  long  courses, 
numerous  considerable  tributiry  streams.  They  have  the  common  characters  of  rivers  of 
a  desert,  flowing  through  tracts  of  sand,  with  wide  but  shallow  beds,  obstructed  throughout 
by  sand-bars  and  banks,  sometimes  so  sparingly  furnished  with  water  as  to  form  merely  a 
succession  of  stagnant  pools,  and  sometimes  even  presenting  dry  channels.  The  Platte, 
although  it  has  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  is  oflen  several  miles  in  width,  is  so  shoal 
that  it  may  be  forded  at  almost  any  point  in  moderate  stages  of  water,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  navigable  for  any  length  of  time.  Its  banks  are  but  little  elevated  above  high 
water,  but  the  channel  is  so  wide  that  they  are  rarely  inundated.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  the  banks  and  numerous  islands  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  cotton-wood  and  willow, 
which,  however,  soon  disappears,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  shrub  ia 
to  be  seen,  until,  on  approaching  the  mountains,  they  are  again  lined  with  straggling  groups 
of  stunted  trees.  The  Konzas  or  Kanzas  is  also  a  large  stream,  and  it  receives  considerable 
tributaries,  called  the  Republican  Fork,  Solomon's  Fork,  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  and  Grand  Saline 
Fork ;  in  high  stages  of  water  it  may  be  navigated  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 

The  Arkansas  is,  however,  the  principal  river  of  this  region.  Rising  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, it  forms  for  several  hundred  miles  the  boimdary  line  of  the  Western  Territory,  which 
it  then  enters  and  traverses,  passing  into  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Although  it  flows  within 
or  along  the  borders  of  the  Territory  for  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles,  it  affords  few  navi- 
gable facilities;  shallow,  and  in  some  parts  entirely  disappearing,  even  its  floods  are  so  un- 
certain, and  its  rise  and  fall  are  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  almost  useless  for  navigation.  Steam- 
boats ascend,  but  with  much  difficulty,  to  Fort  Gibsor^.  It  flows,  like  the  Platte,  chiefly 
through  sandy  plains  and  prairies.  From  the  north  it  receives  the  Verdigris,  Neosho,  and 
Illinois  Rivers,  but  its  largest  tributaries  enter  it  on  the  right;  the  Negracka,  Nesuketonga 
or  Salt  Fork,  and  the  Canadian  are  the  principal.  The  last  mentioned  rises  in  the  Mexican 
Mountains,  and  receives  two  large  streams,  called  the  North  Fork  and  the  South  Fork,  from 
the  same  region ;  its  valley  and  bed  are  broad,  and  it  has  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  but 
its  channel  is  sometimes  quite  dry,  and  everywhere  shallow.  The  Red  River,  which  fbrnia 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  is  better  supplied  with  water,  and  affords  navirration 
for  some  distance. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  forming  a  strip  of  about  200  miles  in  breadth,  is  in 
jfi'neral  productive  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  opeiations.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  skirted 
here  and  there,  chiefly  along  the  river  valleys,  with  lines  of  woodland,  and  there  are  exten- 
sive fertile  bottoms  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  Some  tracts  are  too  rugged  and  sterile 
for  cultivation,  but  these  are  of  more  limited  extent  "  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is 
as  good  as  is  found  in  any  of  the  Western  States.     This  is  the  character  of  the  bottom  lands 
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on  the  principal  riven,  which  are  generally  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  also  of  much  of 
the  prairie  landa  adjoining  fhe  timber  on  the  several  water  courses,  which  intersect  the 
country  in  ev.nty  direction.  There  is  another  very  considerable  portion  of  woodland  wholly 
unfi.ttbr  cultivation;  such  aa  the  mountains  and  flint  hills  that  are  seen  interspersed  throu^ii- 
out  the  country.  These,  however,  add,  it  is  believed,  much  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  will  long  aflbrd  game  for  the  lovers  of  tJie  chase,  and  a  good  range  for  the  stock  of  the 
settlers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  Kiamesha  Mountains,  there  is  winter  grass 
that  will  sustain  the  stock  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  winter,  if  the  fires  are  kept  out  of 
the  woods.  The  same  may  also  be  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  also 
vast  prairies,  tliat  excend  through  the  country  in  various  directions,  and  of  all  the  diversity 
of  soil,  from  the  best  alluvial  and  good  upland,  to  the  gravelly  ridges  and  barren  sand  hills. 
These  prairies  are  intersected  by  water-courses  skirted  with  wood,  and  as  they  are  generally 
a  limestone  soil,  springs  of  water  have  been  found,  and  others  may  yet  be  discovered.  The 
country  will  produce  abundantly  all  the  varieties  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, which  are  raised  in  the  Stntes  of  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  also 
admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  every  description.  South  of  the  Kanzas  River 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  provide  for  them  in  winter,  as  they  live  in  the  range  winter 
and  summer.  Sheep,  particularly,  do  very  well,  and  they  shear  them  here  twice  a  year." 
(.Report  qfthe  Commiasionera  of  Indian  Affairs,  Weit,  1834.) 

But  as  we  ascend  tiie  streams  of  this  region  the  features  of  the  country  change ;  the  soil 
is  an  arid,  sterile  sand,  destitute  of  trees  or  even  shrubs,  and  timber  disappears  even  from  the 
river  valleys.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  only  with  yuccas,  cactuses,  and  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
and  are  either  destitute  of  water,  or  present  to  the  exhausted  and  wayworn  traveller  a 
brackish  and  bitter  draft;  in  many  places  the  surface  is  whitened  by  a  nitrous  or  saline 
efflorescence,  and  all  wears  the  aspect  of  desolation.  This  region  has  been  called  the  Ame- 
rican or  Arkansas  Desert,  and  it  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  500  miles,  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western  Territory.  It  is  probably 
wholly  unfit  for  the  abode  of  civilised  man,  and  entirely  unsusceptible  of  cultivation ;  yet  it 
does  not  exhibit  the  naked  aspect  of  the  African  deserts,  and  it  affords  pasture  for  troops  of 
wild  animals.  It  is  rather  frequented,  than  inhabited,  by  wandering  bands  of  savages,  who 
roam  from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  game. 

The  former  or  eastern  section  is  the  only  portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  emigrant  and 
indigenous  tribes,  whom  the  Federal  Government  are  aiming  to  fix  in  permanent  abodes,  and 
to  educate  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  and  numbers  of  the 
tribes,  as  given  in  the  Secretary  at  War's  Report  relative  to  the  Number  and  Situation  of 
the  Indians  on  the  Frontiers  of  the  United  States,  March,  1836.  The  numbers  differ  Bome< 
what  from  the  estimates  of  Mr.  M'Coy  in  the  Annual  Register  of  Indian  Af&irs  (January, 
1836).  The  amount  of  land  occupied  by  each  has  been  added  from  M'Coy's  Register,  and 
the  before  cited  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Indian  Afl&irs,  West 

Indigenous  Tribes. 
Tribe.  Population,  Land.  Sq.  M. 

Pawnees 10,000 1  qe  nrui 

Poncas  or  Puncah 800  (   •^^•""" 

Omuha 1,400 ? 

Otoes  and  Missouries 1,600 2,500 

Kansas  or  Kauzaus 1,471 4,200 

Quapawa 450 150 

Oaages 5,510 11,830 

Emigrant  Tribes. 

•        Choctaw 15,000    23,500 

Creeks 3,600    20,500 

Cherokecs 6,000« 22,000 


Senccaa 251t  < 

Seneeas  and  Shawanees 211 

Weas 222 

PiankeshawB 162 

Peorias  and  Kaskaskias 132 

Ottawas 200» 

Shawanees 1,250* 

Dela  wares - 826 

KickapooB 588 

Pottawatamieti  ,.,■,,:.>:>. 441    • 


200 

250 

150 

562 

2,500t 

3.450 

1,200 


*  ATCoy  itatei  the  Ottawai  to  be  80,  the  Shawaneei  764,  and  the  Cherokee*  4000. 

t  According  to  M'Coy,  this  number  includes  SO  Mohawki. 

t  The  ObmmiMionera  tay  10,000,  but  it  ii  evidently  a  miitake. 
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1'he  Choctawa  potaeia  the  tract  lying  between  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Arkansas.  They  occupy  at  present 
only  the  eastern  part,  the  western  section  being  frequented  by  bands  of  the  Canianches, 
Kiaways,  and  Toyash,  variously  called  by  different  writers.  Pawnee  Picts,  Peets,  or  Piquas, 
who  belong  to  a  kindred  stock,  and  reside  partly  on  the  Mexican  and  partly  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Red  River.  The  Choctaws  have  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  European 
costume ;  they  have  good  houses  and  well  fenced  fields,  they  raise  Indian-corn  and  cotton 
pretty  extensively,  and  own  a  large  number  of  horses,  black  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  wagons, 
ploughs,  looms,  and  spinning-wheels.  There  are  aim  among  them  several  native  mechanics, 
and  three  merchants  with  capitals  of  from  3000  to  8000  dollars.  Some  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  the  brine  springs,  which  abound  in  their  district,  and  two 
grist  and  saw  mills  are  owned  and  carried  on  by  native  Choctaws. 

They  have  a  written  constitution,  and  have  introduced  trial  by  jury ;  the  government  is 
administered  by  three  principal  chiefs,  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  Legislative  Council, 
consisting  of  30  counsellors,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits  is  forbidden  by  their  laws,  and  intemperance  is  rare  among  them.  The  American 
Buiird  of  Foreign  Missions  have  six  stations  and  thirteen  missionaries,  and  there  are  also 
two  Baptist  and  one  Methodist  mission  here.  Fort  Towson  is  a  United  States  military  post 
on  the  Red  River. 

The  Creek  country  stretches  west,  from  the  Neosho  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  mouth  to 
that  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Canadian,  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  lies  between  the  Cana- 
dian River  on  the  south,  and  the  Cherokee  frontier  in  about  36°  lat  on  the  north.  The 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the  Choctaws ;  their  land  is  produc- 
tive, their  fields  carefully  enclosed  with  rail  fences,  their  houses  comfortable  and  decently 
furnished,  and,  beside  raising  more  Indian  corn  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  consumption, 
they  cultivate  wheat,  rice,  and  the  common  culinary  vegetables.  Their  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  General  Council  of  the  nation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  written 
constitution ;  and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  and  judges, 
is  entrusted  to  executive  officers,  called  Light-Horsemen. 

There  are  two  stations  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  with  six  missionaries,  one 
station  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  with  two  missionaries,  and  a  Methodist  Mission, 
among  the  Creeks.    Several  of  the  missionaries  are  natives. 

The  Cherokees  own  the  country  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Creek  country,  between  36* 
and  36°  50'  N.  lat. ;  the  tract  lying  between  the  Creeks  and  Arkansas  extends,  however, 
south  to  the  Askansas.  They  all  reside  in  the  eastern  part  about  the  Illinois,  Neoeho,  and 
Verdigris  rivers.  Salt  is  made  at  several  of  the  salt-«prings  by  the  natives,.and  according 
to  M'Coy  there  are  in  the  nation  3000  horses,  11,000  horned  cattle,  15,500  hogs,  600  sheep, 
110  wagons,  several  hundred  spinning-wheels,  100  looms,  seven  saw  and  grist-mills,  and  one 
or  several  ploughs  to  each  farm.  Some  of  the  native  traders  have  capitals  of  from  5000  to 
15,000  dollars. 

There  are  three  principal  chiefs  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  legislature,  con- 
sisting of  two  houses,  meets  annually.  Each  district  has  also  two  Judges  and  two  Light- 
Horsemen  or  SheriffiL  In  respect  to  their  houses,  furniture,  dress,  &c.,  they  resemble  the 
two  nations  already  described. 

Fort  Gibson,  on  the  Arkansas,  is  in  the  Cherokee  country ;  and  there  are  here  three  mis- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  18  missionaries  and  a  printing-press,  a  Method- 
ist mission,  and  a  Baptist  mission. 

The  Osages  or  Wososhes  are  indigenous  natives,  and  a  portion  of  them  have  yet  made  no 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  civilisation;  some  of  them,  however,  particularly  a  band  on  the 
Neosho,  have  tolerable  houses,  own  some  cattle  and  hogs,  and  have  begun  to  use  the  plough. 
The  remainder  live  in  portable  lodges,  formed  by  inserting  small  poles  in  the  ground,  and 
bending  them  over  so  as  to  meet  at  top,  where  an  aperture  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke, 
the  sides  being  covered  with  flags,  or  bufialo  or  elk  skins.  Their  tract  extends,  with  a  width 
of  50  miles,  from  the  Neosho  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Cherokees.  They  are  represented  to  be  of  a  peaceable,  gentle  character,  but  their  precari- 
ous mode  of  subsistence  oflen  reduces  them  to  a  state  of  extreme  misery. 

Lying  between  the  Neosho  and  Missouri  State,  are  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  Quapaws, 
the  united  band  of  Senecas  and  Shawanees,  and  the  band  of  Senecas  and  Mohawks.  The 
first  mentioned  removed  from  Arkansas,  and  are  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  their 
kindred,  the  Osages.  The  other  bands  resemble  the  more  civilised  tribes  in  their  condition 
and  habits,  but  they  have  no  missionaries  among  them.  They  have,  however,  a  translation 
into  the  Mohawk  of  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  many  of  them  are  able  to  read,  and  one  of  the  natives  officiates  at  their 
meetings  for  public  worship. 

On  the  head-waters  of  the  Osage  River  are  fixed  the  small  bands  of  Piankeshaws,  Weas, 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  and  Ottawas ;  they  are  of  kindred  origin,  and  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilisation.    There  are  several  missionary  stations  among  these  tribes. 
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The  ShawtneM  own  a  tract  lying  between  the  head  of  the  Oiage  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  Kanzaa  River,  and  extending  westwards  flrom  the  Missoari  ftontier  140  miles,  but  they 
occupy  only  the  north-eastern  section  of  this  tract,  on  the  Kansas  River.  They  are  amonff 
the  most  improved  of  the  Indian  tribes,  having  generally  good  houses,  well-fenced  fields, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  live  stock.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  missions  among 
them,  and  at  the  Shawanee  Station,  under  the  care  of  the  latter  there  is  a  printing-press, 
thim  which  have  been  issued  school-books  and  collections  of  sacred  poetry  in  several  Indian 
languages ;  a  monthly  journal  is  also  printed  here  in  the  Shawanee  language,  and  the  valu- 
able Annual  Register  of  Mr.  M'Goy  is  also  ftom  this  press. 

North  of  the  Kanzas  and  southwest  of  the  Missouri  is  the  Delaware  country,  which  ex- 
tends westward  with  a  strip  only  10  miles  wide,  200  miles  frqm  Missouri  The  condition  of 
the  Delawares  resembles  that  of  the  Shawanees,  and  there  are  among  them  a  Methodist 
missionary  station,  with  two  missipnaries,  and  a  Baptist  mission. 

The  Kanzas,  Konzas,  or  Kauzaus  occupy  a  rectangular  tract  between  the  westerly  sections 
of  the  Shawanee  and  Delaware  lands ;  tJiey  are  an  indigenous  tribe,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Osages,  and  are  poor  and  wretched ;  their  lodges  are  partly  like  those  of  the  Osages,  and  in 
part  made  of  earth ;  in  these  last  the  roof  is  supportCNl  by  wooden  props  within. 

The  Kickapoo  tract  lies  on  the  Missouri,  to  the  north  of  the  Delaware  country.  The; 
resemble  the  Peorias  in  their  condition.  There  is  a  Methodist  missionary  station  in  their 
country.  One  of  the  Kickapoo  chiefs  has  founded  a  sin^lar  religious  society,  which  has 
about  400  adherents ;  he  lays  claim  to  divine  revelations,  and  inculcates  abstinence  irom 
ardent  spirits  and  flagellation  for  sin.  The  religious  ceremonies  consist  of  a  series  of  pray- 
ers, chanted  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  are  solemnised  four  times  a  week.  Fort  Leaven- 
worth is  in  the  Kickapoo  territory.  Most  of  the  Pottawatamies  have  fixed  themselves  in 
this  tract,  but  the  lands  reserved  for  tliem  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missouri. 

The  Otoes,  between  the  Platte  and  the  Little  Nemahaw,  the  Omahas,  between  the  Platte 
and  the  Missouri,  the  Puncas,  further  northwest,  and  the  Pawnees,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Platte  further  west,  are  indigenous  tribes,  who  retain  their  original  barbarous  habits  of 
life  with  little  or  no  change. 

In  the  desert  regions  further  west,  and  along  the  base  of  the  mountams,  are  roving  tribes 
of  Arickaras,  Shiennes,  Blackfeet,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Arepahas,  who  pursue  the  trail  of  the 
buflTalo,  and  have  had  little  intercourse  with  the  whites.  This  region  was  traversed  b^r  a  body 
of  United  States  dragoons  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  the  before  hostile  tribes  were  induced 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  peace  and  friendship.  The  great  caravan  road  from  Missouri 
to  Santa  Fe  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  this  section,  and  there  is  a  traders'  fort  near  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas. 


11.  Wettem  District. 

This  vast  expanse,  spreading  over  a  spuce  of  not  less  than  300,000  square  miles,  has  been 
but  partially  explored,  and  is  imperfectly  known.  The  Missouri  is  its  most  remarkable 
natural  feature ;  and  its  numerous  branches  drain  the  whole  region.  The  source  of  this 
great  stream  was  reached  by  Captain  Lewis  and  his  party  on  the  12th  of  August,  1805,  about 
3100  mUes  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  about  latitude  43°  30'.  "  They  had 
now,"  says  the  journalist  of  the  expedition;  "  reached  the  hidden  sources  of  that  river  which 
had  never  yet  been  seen  by  civilised  man,  and  as  they  sat  down  by  the  brink  of  that  little 
rivulet,  which  yielded  its  distant  and  modest  tribute  to  the  parent  ocean,  they  felt  themselves 
rewarded  for  aU  their  labours  and  all  their  difficulties."  Within  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  this  interesting  spot  the  party  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River.  After  having 
received  several  considerable  tributaries,  the  Missouri  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains, 
through  a  lofly  barrier  of  rocks,  which  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above 
the  water.  "  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these 
rocks,  which  project  over  the  river  and  menace  us  with  destruction.  The  river,  of  150  yards 
in  width,  seems  to  have  forced  its  channel  down  this  solid  mass,  but  so  reluctantly  has  it  given 
way,  that  during  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  very  deep  at  the  edges,  and  for  the  first  three 
miles  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a  few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  of  the  mountain ;  the  convulsion  of  the  passage  must 
have  been  terrible,  since  at  its  outlet  there  are  vast  columns  of  rock  torn  from  the  mountain, 
which  are  strewed  on  both  sides  )f  the  river,  the  trophies,  as  it  were,  of  the  victory."  The 
length  of  this  chasm  is  five  miles.  Some  distance  below  this  point,  occurs  a  succession  of 
rapids  and  fiills,  where  the  river  descends  350  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  15  miles ;  thence 
it  continues  its  course  2575  miles  to  the  Mississippi.  Its  channel  it;  extremely  crooked,  and 
at  the  Great  Bend  it  makes  a  circuit  of  30  miles,  in  advancing  only  2000  yai^s  in  a  direct 
distance.  It  is  throughout  full  of  islands,  sand-banks,  bars,  and  shallows,  and  is  constantly 
washing  away  its  banks  in  one  place  and  forming  new  ones  in  another. 

The  Yellowstone,  its  greatest  tributary  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  rises  fkr  to  the  south, 
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bat  ita  sources  have  only  been  visited  by  hunters  and  traders.  Captain  Clarke,  who  navi- 
gated it  downward  from  a  point  above  800  miles  from  its  mouth,  found  its  channel  little 
obstructed  throughout  that  distance  by  sand-bars  or  rocks ;  the  banks  are,  according  to  him, 
low,  but  bold  and  not  liable  to  be  overflowed,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains. 
The  Little  Minsouri,  the  Shienne,  the  White  River,  the  Quicoure  or  Running  River,  and  the 
Elkhorn  are  the  principal  tributaries  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Platte.  They  appear 
to  be  all  characterised  by  the  same  traits,  being  rapid,  shallow  streams,  much  impeded  by 
Band-banka,  and  liable  to  sudden  rises  and  &lls.  From  tJie  north  come  in  Maria's  River, 
Milk  River,  and  White  Earth  River,  all  considerable  streams. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  region,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  appears  to  consist  of  prairies, 
bordered  and  intersected  by  patches  of  woodland  chiefly  in  the  river  valleys ;  but  m  some 

KTta  even  these  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  nothing  but  wide,  grassy  expanses  meet  the  eye, 
approaching  the  mountains,  the  forest  again  reappears.  Wandering  tribes  of  Indians, 
with  no  settled  habitations,  follow  tho  migrations  of  the  game  over  these  tracts,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  range  of  the  different  bands.  Several  tribes  which  were  found  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  on  the  Missouri,  were  met  by  the  dragoons  under  Colonel  Dodge  in  1835, 
along  and  south  of  the  Platte  River.  The  Tetons,  Yanktons,  and  other  Sioux  tribes  appear, 
however,  to  be  masters  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  while  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees,  Black- 
feet,  &c.,  occupy  the  upper  portions.  Bison,  elk,  and  several  other  species  of  deer,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  and  goat,  several  species  of  wolves,  the  black  bear,  and  the  more 
ferocious  and  formidable  grisly  bear,  beaver  and  other  fur-bearing  animals,  &c.,  occur  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country. 

For  account  of  Oregon  or  Columbia,  see  Westerly  Regions  or  America,  paire  346. 
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Mantua 

Italy 

45    0  16N 

10  48  13  £ 

1^ 

Londonderry 

Ireland 

54  59  38  N 

7  14  49  W 

Marblehead 

Mass 

43  30    ON 

70  52    OW 

Kv            Moniiia  IE 

LiMjkoiitCupe 

N.C 

34  37    ON 

76  33    OW 

Marburg 

Germany... 

46  34  43N 

15  43    0  E 

W' 

Lopez  CaiHi 

W.  Coast  of 

0  50    OS 

9  17    OE 

Margarita  Is. 

CaribbeeSea 

11  10    ON 

63  58  13  W 

m              Momoaaj 

Aftica 

Cope  Isia 

JB^^ 

Dour,  b 

I^retto 

Italy 

43  37    ON 

13  35    5  E 

Marienburg 

Prussia 

54    1  31  N 

19    1  56  E 

^Hn,: 

Hondego 

L'Urient  .... 

France 

47  45  11 N 

3  31    2W 

Marigalante 

Caribbes  Is. 

15  51    ON 

61  19    OW 

^■s^ 

tfontuub 

Loughborn' 

England.... 

53  46  31  N 

1  11  54  W 

iBlU 

^Hn 

Observn 

Steeple 

Markoe  Isle, 

Norway.... 

57  59    ON 

639   OE 

^HH 

Montego 

LouiBburgh. . 

Cape  Breton 

4S53  40N 

59S4  45W 

Lighthouse 

HpR 

Woiitery 

Isle 

Marmara  Isle 

Turkey  in 

4037    4N 

27  30  SOE 

^^; 

Montevic 
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New  Guinea 

U  30  43  S 

138  SO  55  E 
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[..i|;htli 

Cape 
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43  17  40  N 

5  33  IS  E 
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Ky 
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Belgium.... 
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4  41  46  E 
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49  58    ON 

^H 
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Lowell      ... 

Mass 

42  38  36  N 

71  18  45  W 
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^^^H 

Montseri 

I^oweitoft' . . . 

England. .. . 

5i  311    0  N 

1  46    OE 

Martin  (St.) 

Caribbee  la. 

18   4    ON 

63  14    OW 

^^^1 

N.  E.  1 

Lubcck...... 

Germany.. . 

53  51  18  N 

10  40  S3  E 

Isle 

^^^B 

Monza  . 
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Ind.  Archip. 

545    OS 

113  48    0  E 
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46  1S18N 

131S3W 

^^H 

Moosti  F 

Lucas  (St.) 
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33  53  38N 

lOSSO  33W 
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^^^B 

Morales 

Cape 
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Caribbee  Is. 

14  35  40  N 

61    S4SW 

^^H          Morani 

Lu^on . . 

France 

40  37  IS  N 

1    945W 
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^^H          MorantC 
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8  57  35  E 

Italy 

39  47  30N 

18  33  SOE 
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3  31    OS 

44  10    OW 

Mary,  St.  Isle 

Azores 

•36  57    ON 

S3  18    OW 
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Musafiicro  Is. 

Pacif.  Ocean 

33  45  30  S 

80  37  IS  W 
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Cnpe 
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Norway.... 

58  37  ION 

636    6E 
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15  34    ON 

39  37    OE 
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Montauban 
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CochinCliina 
Pacif,  Ocean 
Caribbee  Is. 

Mexico 

Colombia... 


g*:.lia 

Sens 

Scrdze-Ka- 

mcn  Cupe 
Seringapatam 

Setuval 

Seven  Capes, 

N.  Cape 
Shan-tungPr. 
Sheerness 

Staff 
Sherbro  Isle 

Shetland  Is. 

(South) 
Shrewsbury 

8.  Chad's 

Steeple 

Siani 

Sienna 

Sierra  Leone 

Cnpe 
Silinity,  the 

Mausoleum 
Silver  Quay 

Bank,  SE. 

end 
Sincapore  . ,. 
.Siiisaufu  , ,.. 
Slni;iaglia. .. 
Sinope  


Mexico 

Spain  

Spain  

Russ,  in  Eu. 
Engl.  Chan. 
I'acif.  Ocean 
Geo 


Ind.  Archip. 
Archipelago 
Chinese  Sea 
Holland.... 
Germany.  . 
Germany... 
Germany... 
Germany... 

Spain  

Russia  in 

Asia 
Turkey  in 

Europe 

France 

France 

Russia  in 

Asia 

India 

Portugal  . . . 
Turkey  in 

Asia 

China 

England.... 

W.  Coast  of 

Afl-ica 
Atlant.  Oc. 

England.... 


Sinut 

Sistoron 

Skaeen  Cape 

Liehthouse 
Skiddaw 

Mountain 
Skuilesnca 

Lighthouse 
Sleswick  .... 

Sluys 

Smith's  Isles 

Smyrna 

Suiuvdon  M. 
Siworro  Isle. . 
Socotra  Isle.. 
Snderhamn , , 

Soissons 

Soljiind  Port 
Solimnn  Port 
Solomon  Cnpe 
Sombrero  Isle 
Sondcrhurg . . 
Sondershau- 

sen 
Sooloo  Isle  . . 


51 


India 

Italv 

W.  Coast  of 

Africa 
Turkey  in 

Asia 
Lucayoi. . . . 


E.  Indies  . . . 

China 

Italy 

Turkey  in 
Asia 

Egypt 

France 

Denmark. .. 

England. . . . 

Norway .... 

Denmark... 
Netherlands 
Pacif,  Ocenn 
Turk,  in  As. 

Wales 

Pacif.  Ocenn 
Arabian  Sea 
Sweden  . .  . 

Prance 

Falkland  Is. 
Barhary .... 

Candia 

Caribbee  Is. 
Denmark... 
Germany... 

Ind.  Archip. 


48  80  ^N 
653  OS 
6  43 

18  19 

34  43 

40  37 


ON 
OS 
OS 
ON 


41  16  30N 
13  44  ON 
10  41  0  3 
17  44    8N 

36  13  ON 
4  3S48N 

33  45  ON 
43  38  SON 
43  30  SON 
31  31  28  N 
49  23  33N 
19  3  15  8 
33  04SN 

10  30    OS 

37  51  ON 
13  8  ON 
31  53  9 N 
51  0  SON 
30  44  36  N 
S3  48  ION 

30  50  37N 
43  19  SO  N 
SI    6    6N 

41    4  33  N 

49  13  38  N 
48  11  55N 
67    3    ON 

13  35  SON 

38  38  S4N 

36  33  SON 

37  33    ON 

31  11  22N 

729  ON 
62  S3  SOS 
53  43  38N 


14  30  40  N 

43  23  ON 

8  31  ON 

36  15  39  N 

SO  18  ON 


1  13  ON 
34  16  45  N 
43  43  10  N 

43  3  10  N 

87  13  14  N 

44  11  SIN 

37  43  44  N 

34  39  13  N 

50  8  40N 

34  31  37 N 

51  18  35  N 
14  30  30  N 

38  25  ON 
53  4  !)N 
18  40  ON 
12  30  ON 
61  17  47  N 
40  22  ."12  N 
51  31  30  3 
31  46  15  N 

35  9  15  N 
18  38  ON 
.M  54  59  N 
51  33  33N 

e  1  ON 


Logglhiito. 


Sso  liE 

110  34  OE 
123  14  0  E 
140  39  0  E 
153  10  0  E 
74  1  30W 

140  14  0  E 
109  14  0  E 
106  5  0  E 

64  48  29W 
104  58  45 W 

74  13  S3  W 

97  38  OW 
3  40  SOW 
3  19  35  W 

46  0  15  E 
3  34  SOW 

169  30  30  W 

80  35  45W 


131  43 

37  IS 

117  48 

4  24 

14  26 
10  26 
81  27 
10  27 
1  58 
106  38 


OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

SOB 

15  E 

43E 

ISE 

SOW 

45  E 


38  11    3  E 

3  35  13  E 

3  10  59  E 

171  34  SOW 

76  41  53  E 
8  53  S3 W 

39  8  10  E 

133  37    OE 
0  44S6E 


13  43 

OW 

63  43 

OW 

3  44  53 W 

100  50  13  E 

11  10  15  E 

13  18 

OW 

33  19  15  £  1 

69  30 

1 

OW 

103  30 

OE 

108  57 

OE 

13  11  45  E 

34  41  15  E 

31  13  33  E 

5  56 

2E 

10  37  50  B  1 

3    8 

9VV 

5  19 

OE 

9  33  37  E  1 

323 

9E 

168  43  15  E  1 

27    0 

n  R 

4     3  3H  VV  1 

110  17 

OW 

54  10 

OE 

17    5  30  E  1 

3  lit  37  E  1 

58    5 

l.'iW 

25    7  30E  1 

30  19 

■a  K 

63  25 

OW 

n  47  13  E 

10  SO  21  E 

121  12 

oeI 

4A 


<iOS 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 


NuiMiitFUc>& 


Uaatxjike, 


airiiiginPorl 
Siiuriiinya  . . 
Ruitli  Ca|ie.. 
South  CapU" 

South  l8ll!  .  • . 

Boiitliaiii|iton 

iHlO 

Southaiuplon 

Spire 
Soutlicriieu 

i'oliit 
Simrtcl  Cape 
Sp'irtiveiito 

Capn 

Spucia 

Spuiicor'8  Day 

Spencer  Cape 

Spire 

Spulotta 

Stade  

Staples  (East) 

Liglunousu 
Start  Point, 

FlaK^tair 
Stavanger  ... 
Stephen '8 

Cape 
Stickhausen 
Stockhohn... 

Stolberg 

Strabanu  . .. . 
Stralaiind — 
Slranburs; — 
Stroniboii  I. 

St.  nurtolo 
BtromiiPfia  •  • . 
Stromstnilt . . 
StuttpanI  — 

Buakim 

Success  Cajie 


Suez 

Sulphur  Isle 
Sunderlaiiil 

Lighthouse 
Sundswall  . 
Surat  River 
Swan  Kiver 

(Perth) 
Swansea  Cas. 
Swcetnose 

Cape 
Syene .... 
Byra,  Isle,  P't 
Syracuse 

Lighthouse 

Tacuba 

Taganrog  . . . 

Tallahassee 
Tainbow  . . . . 

Tanna  Isle, 
Port  Reso- 
lution 

Taormina 
Telegraph 

Tara 

Tarhes 

Tariflfh  Fele .. 
Tarragona  .  ■ 

Tarsus 

Tavastehus 

Tedeles  Cape 
Tecklenburg 
Tellicherry  . . 
Tenby  Spire 
Ten-choo-foo 
TenedoH  Isle 
TeneritTelsle, 

the  Peak 
Tercera  Isle, 

Angra 
Tcrnate  Isle 
Ternay  Bay 
Terracina  . .. 
Term  Nova 

Column 


Luconia.... 

Java 

N.  Zealand 
V.  Dienien't 

Land 
Pai-if.  Ocean 
Hudson's 

Uuy 
England.  ..■ 

Scotland  . . . 

Barbary . . . . 
Italy 


Italy . .  ■  • 
W.  Coast  of 

Africn 
N.  Holland 
Germany... 

Italy 

Ounnany... 
England.  ■ . . 

England.... 

Norway. .. . 

NW.  Coast 
of  Amer. 

Germany. .. 

Sweden  .... 

Germany... 

Ireland 

Germany... 

France 

Mediter- 
ranean 

Orkneys 

Sweden  . . . . 

Germany... 

Nuhia 

Ticrra  del 
Fuego 

Egypt  ...... 

Chinese  Sea 

England...  ■ 

Sweden .... 

India  

N.  Holland 


LfUMmli. 


Wales 

Russia  in 
Europe 

Egypt 

Archipelago 
Sicily  


Mexico 

Russia  in 

Europe 

Plor 

Russia  in 

Europe 
New  He. 

brides 

Sicily 

Russia  in 

Asia 

France  

Spain  

Spain  

Turk,  in  As. 
Russia  in 

Europe 
Barbary .... 
Germany.. . 

Imlia 

Wales 

China 

Archipelago 
Canary  Isles 

Azores 

Ind.  Archip. 

Tartary 

Italy 

Sicily 


&5k   ON 

7  14  33  S 

47  10  SO  9 

43  37    US 


31  30 
63  57 


ON 

ON 


5054    ON 

54  53  SON 

35  48  30N 
37  55  a)  N 


44    4 

35  48 


ON 
OS 


35  18    OB 

49  S8  51  N 
43  44  50  N 
53  30  :»  N 
55  38    UN 

50  13  36  N 

58  58  30N 
63  33  30N 

53  13  10  N 

59  30  31  N 

51  35    ON 

54  4U  3!)  N 

54  19  ON 
4H  34  .WN 
38  48  80N 

58  50  ON 
58  5i  SON 
48  40  15  N 
10    5    ON 

55  0    OS 

30  0  SON 
27  52  ON 
54  55  13  N 

C3  33  30N 

31  4  ON 
31  50    OS 

51  37  13  N 
68  13    ON 

34  533N 
37  20  ON 
37    3  58N 

10  31  ON 
47  13  40  N 

30  38  ON 
53  43  44  N 


Longltuda. 


NuMtof  FlftCM. 


Sf       n 
..3  50    0  E 
113  41  3UB 
107  30    0  E 
140  40    0  E 

140    0    0  E 
83    0    OW 

(  S3  50W 

3  34  53  W 

5  55    UW 

16    3  35  £ 


0  SI 
15    8 


OE 

OE 


138  S3    OB 

8  30  10  E 
13  35  40  E 

9  38  S4K 
1  37    5W 

3  38  31  W 


5  45 

103  17 


OE 
OW 


7  37  8E 
18  3  SOB 
10  50  53  E 

7  3:1  5  W 
13  33  15  E 

7  44  51  E 
15  13  :H)  B 


Cmulrgr,  kc. 


3  31 
11  13 

0  II 
37  33 
05  19 


4W 

OE 
OE 
OB 
OW 


37  48  15  N 

S6S4  31N 

43  13  53  N 

30  0  SON 

41  850N 

37  1 

ON 

61  3 

ON 

36  57 

ON 

53  13  38  N  1 

11  44 

ON 

51  40  30  N  1 

.17  40 

ON 

39  51 

ON 

38  17 

ON 

38  30 

ON 

050 

ON 

45  10  33  N 

41  18  14  N 

37  2  SON 

Tozcuiii 

Tlindieus(8t,) 

Noss 
Thebes  Ruins 
Tliimias,  Sl.I. 
Three  Points 

Ca|ie 
ThrA'  Points 

Thuir  (South) 

Cape 
Tihuron  Cape 
Timor  Isle, 

Coupang 
Timor  Isle, 

Delhi 
Timor  Laut 

I.  S.  Point 
Tininn  Isle .. 
Tobago  Isle.. 
Tobolsk 


33  38    OE 

138  33    ()  E 

1  31  10  W 

17  10  SO  E 
73  51  OB 
115  50    0  E 

355  32W 

30  40    OE 

33  54  34  B 

34  55    OE 
15  16  10  E 

99    7  45  W 
38  39    OB 

84  30    0  W 
41  45  15  B 

169  SO  11  E 


15  1?  40  E 

74  5  18  E 

0  4  14E 
5  35  15  W 

1  15  SOB 
34  53    0  B 

34  36  30  E 

4  14    3E 
7  47  85  B 

75  40  30  E 
4  40  53W 

120  53    0  E 

35  53    OB 

16  39  45  W 

27  14    OW 

137  S3    0  E 
137    1  IS  E 

13  13  33  E 

14  IS  40  E 


Toluca . 
Tomsk  . 


Tongataboul 

Tongres 

Tonningon  . . 
ToolicioHi  IhIc 
Tor  Harbour 

Toriiea 

Toninto 

Tnrtona 

Tortosa 

Tiirtiiga  Isle 

Tnul 

Toulon 

Toulouse . . . 
Tournay  ... 

Tours 

Trafalgar  C. 
Tranqnebar 
Trnpani .... 
Tr.ivfniundo 
Trebizond . . 


Trent 

T.i-nton 

Treves 

Trii'ste . 

Trincomalee 

Hnv 
Trinidad  — 
Trinidad  Isle 
Trinidad  Isle, 

Port  Spain 

Tripoli 

Tripoli 

Tristan 

ri'Acunha  I. 
Triton  Isle  . 

Troyes  

Truxillo.... 

Truxillo 

Tscherkai^k. 

Tachirikotf 

Capo 
Tschitsclia. 

goffCape 
Tschukotskoi 

Nobs 
Tso-Choui... 
Tsus-Sinia  Is. 
Tubingen  . .. 
Tula 


Mexico 

Russia  in 
Asia 

Egypt 

Caribbee  Is. 
Patagonia. . 

W.  Coast  of 
Afi'ica 

Sandwich 
Land 

Haytl 

Indian  Ar. 
chipelago 

Indian  Ar- 
chipelago 

Indian  Ar- 
chipelago 

Ladrones. .. 

Caribbee  Is, 

Russia  in 

.  Asia 

Mexico 

Russia  in 
Asia 

Friendly  Is. 

Germany... 

Denmark. .. 

Pacif  Ocean 

Arabia 

Sweden  .... 

U.O 

Italy 

Spain  

Caribbee  Sea 

France 

France 

France 

Belgium.... 

France 

Spain  

India  

Sicily 

Germany... 

Turkey  in 
Asia 

Germany. .. 

N.J 

Germany... 

Illyria 

Ceylon 


LaUlwla. 


Lmglluile. 


Cuba 

Atl.  Ocean 
Caribbee 

Isles 

Barbary 

Syria 

Atlantic 

Oeean 
Chinese  Sea 

France 

Mexico 

Peru 

Russia  in 

Enrojie 
Japan 


Japan. 


Tunbridge... 
Tunis,  Fon- 

douc 
Turin, Piazza 

Castello 
Turn  again 

Cape 
Tiirotj  Cape 
Tuitaloosa . 
Tver 


Tynemoulh 

Lighthouse 
Uildevalls . . . 
Udino 


Russia  in 

Asia 

Corea 

Japan 

Germany.. 
Russia  in 

Europe 
England. .. 
Barbary... 

Italy 


N.  Coast  of 
America 

Cof:h.  China 

Ala" 

Russia  In 
Europe 

England. . . . 

Sweden  . . .  ■ 
Italy 


O    J       II 

19  30  40  N 
63  50    ON 

35  43  ON 
18  80  ON 
40  46    0  8 

4  51  ON 
59  34    OS 

18  10  35  N 

10  10    OS 

835  08 
8  15    0  8 

14  S8    ON 

11  10  ON 
58  11  43N 

19  16  19  N 
56  39  38N 

21  8  OS 
SO  47  7N 
54  19  25  N 
33  35  OS 
38  1«    ON 

05  50  SON 

43  :13    0  N 

44  53  30  N 

40  48  46  N 

10  .TO    0  N 

48  40  32  N 
43  7  »N 
43  35  40  N 

50  30  30  N 

47  33  40  N 
.10  10  15  N 

11  1  SON 
:i8  3  ON 
53  57  40  N 

41  3  41 N 

40  0  SO  N 
40  14    ON 

49  40  37  N 

45  38  8  N 
8  33    ON 

31  48  SON 
30  33  SON 
10  38  43  N 

33  53  40  N 

34  30  35  N 
37    5  36  3 

15  46    0  N 

48  18  5N 
15  51    ON 

8  6  as 

47  13  34  N 

53  14  15  N 
30  56  45  N 
64  14  SON 

35  30  ON 
34  40    ON 

48  31  W  N 

54  11  40  N 

51  11  S3N 

36  47  59  N 

45  4    ON 

68  18    SN 

18  8  SO  N 
as  13  0  N 
56  51  44  N 

55  1  SIN 

58  SI  15  N 

46  SUN 


98  51    OW 
179    5    UK 

33  3!)  21  K 
05  3  OW 
75  40  l.t  VV 

3    3    OW 

37  45    OW 

74  39    UW 
13:1  30    0  E 

135  40    OE 

131  50    0  E 

145  51  IS  G 
00  37  OW 
08    6  15  E 

99  21  SOW 
85    9  51  E 

175  IS  OW 
527  SHE 
8  58  45  E 

149  30  SOW 

33  38    UG 

34  13  15  E 
79  21    OW 

8  SO  33  G 

0  33    0  G 
65  34    OW 

5  53  10  G 

5  55  41  E 

1  3t>  30  B 
333  t7G 
0  41  38  E 

6  0    OW 

79  55  OE 
13  30    OE 

10  51  40  E 
39  38    OE 

11  3  45E 

74  3!)    II W 

0  38  30  E 

13  47    8  G 

81  22    OE 

80  0  52  W 
39  11  OW 
61  34    OW 

IS  11  33  G 

35  51  38  E 
13    7    OW 

111  11    OE 

4  4  40  E 
80  7  OW 
Ti)  3  23  VV 
39  23  15  G 

131  41  SO  G 

130  36  SO  E 

173  31    0  E 

129  16    7  E 

129  37    n  E 

9    3  35  E 

37    1    6E 

0  17    2E 

10  11  IS  E 

7  40  15  E 
109  35    OW 

mo   «^     jj  g 

'87  43  0  W 
35  57  33  E 

1  34  31 W 

11  50  30  E 
3  15    3G 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDEU. 


J0» 


Lowilule. 

WiSl  i)VV 
179    3    OK 

3!!  XI  SI  K 
•15  ;)  (l\V 
"5  -1(1  \r,  W 

2    2    OW 

87  4S    0  VV 

74  Sit  0  VV 
V£i  3U    0  K 

12S40    OE 

131  50    0  E 

145  SI  15  G 
(iO  27    OW 

08  6  13  E 

0»81  30W 
85    0  SI  e 

17S  HOW 

527  38E 

8  58  45  E 

140  SO  30  W 

33  28    OE 

24  IS  IS  E 

70  2*)    0  W 

8  50  32E 

0  :I3    0  E 
05  34    OW 

5  S:)  10  E 

5  55  41  £ 

1  20  30  E 
323  KE 
0  41  38  E 

6  0  OW 
70  55    OE 

12  30    OE 

10  51  40  E 
30  88    OE 

11  3  45E 

74  3!)  (IW 
0  38  SO  E 

13  47  8  E 
81  22    OE 

80  052W 
80  11  OW 
61  34    OW 

13  II  33  E 
35  51  S8E 

12  7  OW 

111  II  OE 
4  4  4!)  E 
80  7  OW 
70  3  SSW 
39  83  IS  E 

131  41  30  E 

130  30  30  E 

173  31  0  E 

1211  16  7  E 
129  27  0  E 

9  3  35  E 
37  I  OE 

0  17  SE 
10  II  IS  E 

7  40  15  E 

109  85  OW 


87  48  OW 
35  57  23  E 

1  84  31 W 

11  56  30  E 
3  IS  8E 


MaiuM  of  PUcflt.       Country,  kc» 


I'ffll. 


I'lm.... 
Umbas  • 


Uinea 

Unit  Iile  . . . 
Uiitiefen 
Cape 

Dpsnl 

i;ral8 


Umniburg.  ■ 

Urhiiio 

Usiiuiit  Isles 

Utiku 

Ulri'.'lit 

Uit!» 

Viiliri's 

Viiisim 

Vulilivin  .... 

ValcricB 

Viiloiitia  . . . . 
Viilory.fjur. 

S<)iiimo(St.) 
Vall«ili>lid... 
Valuiia 


RuHia  ia 

Alia 
Oormany... 
KuMia  in 

Europe 
Sweden  .... 
Shetland  ... 
Sachalin  .. 

Sweden  . . . 
Riimia  in 

Aala 
Denmark.. 

Italy  

France .... 

.V  Y 

Holland... 
Fpince.... 
Krance .... 
France . . . . 

•Ihili 

France.... 

Spain 

France .... 


Valparaiso . . 
Vandalia.... 
Vandc^rlin  C. 

Viiiiiihs 

Vavnolsle  .  ■ 
VeiiicB,  St. 
Mark's 

Veiiloo 

Vcrn-Crui . . . 
Verd  Cape... 


Verden .... 
Verdun.... 
Verona  Ob. 
scrvatory 
Versailles  ■ 
Vianna  ... 
VIcenza .  ■ . 
Vienna... . 
Vienne.... 
Vigevano  . 

Vigo 

Viltach.... 
VilladeCondi 
Villa  del  Pao 
Vllln-Fr«n?a 
Villalpando 
Vinccnncs. .. 
Vincent  (St.) 

Cope 
Vincent.St.I. 
Virgin  Gorda 
Ulc,  E.Cape 
Virgins  Cape 
Vito(at.)Cttpe 
Viviors  Ob- 
servatory 
Vizagnpatam 

Voghera 

Volcano  Boy 
Vnlcann  Isle 
Volcano  Isle 
Volcano  Isle 
Vologda 


Utituli. 


Mexico 

Turkey  in 
Fiiirope 

Cliili 

Ill 

N.  Holland 

France 

Pacif.  Ocean 
Italy 


Germany. . . 

Mexico 

W.  Coast  of 

Aflrica 
Germany.. . 

France 

Italy 


Vulthoen's  Is. 

Voronetz. ... 

Wakefield 

Spire 
Waldeck.... 
Walden  I.... 
Wallis's  Isle 


France . . . 
Portugal  . 

Italy 

Germany. 

France 

Italy 

Spam 

Germany... 
Portugal  . . . 
Colombia. .. 

Italy 

Spain  

Ind 

Portugal  . . . 

Caribbee  Is. 
Carihbse  Is. 

Patagonia.. 

Sicily  

France  

India 

Italy 

JflSSO 

Japan 

New  Britain 

Pacif.  Ocean 

Russia  in 
Europe 

Indian  Ar- 
chipelago 

Russia  in 
Europe 

England.... 

Prussia 

Polar  Sea  . . 
Pacif.  Ocean 


Loii|llitd«.         Nunaof  PUcM.        Consti7,fte.  UtHvile.  Lmiitud*. 


O    >     If 

54  43  45N 
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EUROPE.  «»«;'* 

Mont  Blanc,  Alpi IS.Beis 

Monte  Rose,  Alp* 15,537 

Fiiuler  Aarhom,  Alpi 14,325 

Jungfrau,  Alps 13,790 

Sohreckhorn,  AIdb 13.310 

Oertler  Spitze,  Alpr 13.065 

Gram  Glockner,  Alpi 12,960 

Simplon,  AIM 11.730 

Mulhacen,  Sierra  Nevada 1 1,678 

Moladetta,  Pyrenees 11,436 

Mont  Perdu,  Pyreneet 11,275 

Penaranda,  Aaturias 11,200 

Etna,  Sicily 10,870 

StGolhord,  Alps 10,605 

Ruska,  Carpathians 9,912 

Mcunt  Cenis,  Alps 9,650 

Little  St  Bernard,  Alps 9,600 

Monte  Como,  Apeniunes 9,523 

Kanigoii,  Pyrenees 8,800 

Skogrtos  Find,  Dofrines 8,400 

SneehUtta,  Dofrines 8,122 

Lomnitz,  Carpathians 7,962 

Taygetus,  Greece 7,960 

Olympus,  Turkey 6,650 

Mont  d'Or,  Auvergne 6,470 

Cantal,  Auvergne 6,350 

Mez^ne,  Cevennes 5,920 

Parnassus,  Greece 5,850 

Ossa,  Turkey 6,840 

Kiesen  Koppe,  Sudetes 5,350 

Pelion,  Greece 5,200 

Hecla,  Iceland 5,010 

Lozdre,  Cevennes 4,930 

Puy  de  D6ine,  Auvergne 4,890 

Feldberg,  Black  Forest 4,750 

Haydelberg,  Bohemian  Forest 4,690 

Helicon,  Greece 4,550 

Ben  Nevis,  Grampians 4,379 

Ben  Lawers,  Grampians  .  4,051 

Cairngorm,  Grampians 4,050 

Vesuvius,  Italy 3,932 

Keilbere,  Erzgebirge 3,910 

Schneeberg,  Fichtelgebirge 3,600 

Brocken,  Hartz 3,730 

Snowdon,  Wales 3,568 

Schehallien,  Grampians 3,564 

Cader  Idris,  Wales 3,550 

Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  Ireland 3,404 

Ben  Lomond,  Gumpians 3,262 

Schneekopp,  Thuringian  Forest 3,220 

Skiddaw,  England 3,022 

Ingleborough,  England 2,361 

North  Cape,  Lapland 1.300 

ASIA. 

Chnmularee,  Himalayah 29,000 

Dhawalagiri,  Himalayah 28,500 

Javaher,  Himalayah 25,800 

Rudro,  Himalayah 23,000 

Jamautri,  Himalayah 22,500 

Highest  Peak  of  Hindoo  Cooeh 20,000 

Kiburz,  Caucasus 18,350 

Ararat,  ureal,  Arraemn ii,i\nj 

Kazbek,  Caucasus 16,800 

Gounong  Pnsumbra,  Sumatra 16,270 

Giymong  Pasaman,  or  Ophir  Sumatm ....  14,160 


I 

." ,'  -- ' 

Tfi* 

Ararat,  Little,  Armenia 13.600 

Alas  Tag,  Altai ^ 11,620 

Highest  Peak  of  Lebanon 11,090 

Italitzkoi,  Altai' 10,900 

Awatcha,  Kamtschatka 9,750 

Olympus,  Asia  Minor 9,100 

Highest  Peak  of  Nilgheniea 8^836 

Sinai,  Arabia 7,953 

Takhtalou,  Taurus 7,719 

Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon 6^90 

Sabramani,  Ghauts 9,750 

Ida,  Asia  Minor 9,439 

Chaizgonr,  Vindhya 2,700 

Carmel,  Palestine 2^ 

Tabor,  Palestioe 2J053 

AFRICA. 

Highest  Peak  of  Cameroons 13,000 

Peak  of  Teneriffe 12,176 

Bernard,  Bourbon  Islea 12,100 

Highest  Peak  of  Atlas 11,900 

Laraalmon,  Abyssinia 11,300 

Compass,  Sneuwberg.  Africa 104250 

Romberg,  S.  Africa 8,330 

Fogo,  Cape  de  Verd  Islands 8,100 

Taranta,  Abyssinia 7,980 

Pico  Ruivo,  Madeira 6,233 

Table  Mountain,  Africa 3,682 

Piter  Boot,  Mauritius 2,790 

Diana's  Peak,  St  Helena ..    2,710 

AMERICA. 

Sorata,  Andes 29,400 

Illimani,  Andes 24,200 

Gualatieri,  Andes 22,000 

Chimborazo,  Andes 21,000 

Cayambe,  Andes 19,633 

Antisana,  Andes 19,136 

Cotopaxi,  Andes 18,867 

Tolima,  Andes 18,436 

Mount  St  Elios,  North  America 18,000 

Popocatepetl,  Mexican  Cordillera 17,780 

Pinchincna,  Andes 15,931 

Iztaccihuatl,  Mexican  Cordillera 15,709 

Moimt  Foirvv-eather,  North  America 14,736 

Cofre  de  Perote,  Mexican  Cordillera  ....  13J279 

James's  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains 11,600 

Sierra  de  Cobre,  Cuba 9,000 

Grand  Serranio,  Hayti 9,000 

Duida,  Parime 8,250 

Highest  Peak  of  Blue  Mountaitis,  Jamaica  7,278 

Mount  WaHhington,  Alleghanies 6,650 

Mount  Sarmiento,  Straits  of  Magellan. . .  6,000 

Mount  Otter,  Alleghanies 4,250 

Kaatskill,  Alleghanies 3,150 

Cape  Horn,  South  America 1,860 

SOUTH  SEA. 

Miuna  Roa,  Sandwich  Isles 15,960 

Mouna  Koa,  Sandwich  Isles 13,800 

Oroneo,  Olaheite 8,350 

Eginont  Peak,  New  Zealand 8,150 

c   \r: Ti:ll      nl K'f .-: 1VT._ 

OtIlt-VlttW      lllii,      UlUO      XTiUIUlittJlla,      J^OTT 

South  Wales 6,',00 

Highest  Peak  of  Barren  Mountains,  Van 

Diemen's  Land 9,000 
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COMPARATIVE  LENGTH  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERa 
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Illinois.. 
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Ohio 


North  Sea 

North  Sea 

North  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean  . . 

North  Sea 

Bristol  Channel . . 
Atlantic  Ocean  . . 
Mediterranean  Sea 
Adriatic  Sea .... 
English  Channel 
MMiterranean  Sea 
Bav  of  Biscay  . . 
A'Inntic  Ocean  . 

Bftltic  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean  . 

Baltic  Sea 

North  Sea 


Atlantic  Ocean 

Black  Sea 

White  Sea  .... 
North  Sea 


Pacific  Ocean . . 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Soaof  Azof ..., 

Black  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Bengal  Bay .... . 
Black  Sea 


Indian  Ocean... 
Persian  Gulf. . . . 

Euphrates 

Arctic  Ocean  . . . 
Caspian  Sea  .... 
Atlantic  Ocean  . 
Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Arctic  Ocean ... 


Mediterranean  Sea 

Nile 

Pacific  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Gulf  of  Mexico.. . 
Atlantic  Ocean  . . . 
Mississippi  River  . 
Mississippi  River, . 
Mississippi  River. . 


Scotland 

Scotland 

England 

Irelant]  

England 

England  and  Walea. 
North  America  .... 

Spain 

Italy 

France 

Switzerland  and  Franrte 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal . . . 
Austria  and  Prussia. . . 

United  Stales 

Aiutria  and  Prussia. . . 
Auntric,  Germany,  and 

Prussia 

Africa 

Austria  and  Turkey  . . 

Russia 

France,  Germany,  and 

Holland 

North  America  ...... 

Africa 

Russia 

Russia 

North  America 

South  America 

Ilindostan 

Germany,  Austria,  and 

Turkey 

Hindostan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

North  America 
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South  America 

Africa 

Chinese   Tartary   and 

Russia 
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Thibet  and  China.... 
Thibet  and  China  .... 

North  America 

South  America 

North  America 

North  America 

North  America 
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Siidetic  or  Giant  Mountains  . 
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Heights  of  Vologda .. .. 
Mount  St. Gothard  .... 


Rocky  Mountains 

Ileighu  of  Foota  Jallo  . 

Poula 

Heights  of  Smolensk  . . 

Upper  Canada 

Sierra  de  Parime 

Himalayah  Mountains  , 
Black  Forest 


Himalayah  Mountains  . 
Mountains  of  Armenia , 
Mountains  of  Armenia . 

Rocky  Mountains 

Heights  of  Valdai 

Heights  of  Itambe 

Mountains  of  Loma  .. . 
Altai'  Mountains 


Donga  Mountains  .... 

Lake  Dembea 

Desert  of  Gobi 

Desert  of  Cobi 

Leech  Lake  

Heights  of  Cicacica  .. 

Slate  of  Illinois 

Rocky  Mountains  .... 
Alleghany  Mountains. 
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REFERENCE  TO  THE  TOWNS 


1.  Edinburgh 

2.  Dundee 

3.  Nottinjgham 

4.  Limerick 

5.  London 

6.  Oxford 

7.  Gloucester 

8.  New  York 

9.  Hudson 

10.  S.irogossa 

11.  Turin 
12  Paris 


13.  Lyons 

14.  Orleans 

15.  Nantes 

16.  Lisbon 

17.  Madrid 

18.  Ureslau 

19.  Stettin 

20.  Washington 

21.  Dantzig 

22.  Warsaw 
2a  Dresden 
24.  Hamburg 


25.  Jillifrey 

26.  Bender 

27.  Archangel 
2a  Frankfort 

29.  Constance 

30.  Faribe 

31.  Azof 

32.  Cherson 

33.  Quebec 

34.  Calcutta 

35.  Bahar 

36.  Benares 


37.  Allahabad 

38.  Vieima 

39.  Buda 

40.  Widin 

41.  Tatfa 

42.  Hyderabad 

43.  Moultan 

44.  Attock 

45.  Bassoria 

46.  Babylon 

47.  Bagdad 
4a  Fort  Good  Hope 


49.  Astrachan 

50.  Novogorod 

51.  Buenos  Ayres 

52.  Rubba 

53.  Eboe 

54.  Boussa 

55.  Timbuctoo 

56.  Sego 

57.  Kholyvan 
5a  Narira 

59.  Cairo 

60.  Thebes 
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TahiB,  il,  303. 
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Taki  Boatan,  ii.  309. 
TalapuoHi,  iii^JMS. 
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'arniipol,  il,  140, 

'airamma,  i,  3ta. 

I'arryHni,  li,  381. 
J'arihiih,  i,  13. 
tanui,  il,  968. 

arlary,  ii,  43-1. 

.  map,  il,  497. 
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,  MHiMlnhur,  li,  441. 

,  Miiniiol.  li,  449. 
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aiman.  t.  78. 
Taaaiiudon,  li,  381. 
Taita  (Alrica),  iii,  03. 

(India),  ii,3K). 

Tnuui,  iii,  101. 
Taudeny,  iii,  94. 
Taujika,  ii,  331. 
Taunton  (Maaaaohuie(ti),ii], 

489. 
Taunton,  river,  iii,  470. 
TavBithui,  ii,  107. 
Tavoy,  li,  308. 
Tay,  river  and  loch,  i,  404. 
Taygalua,  li,  180. 
Tay-yuen-fuu,  ii,  494. 
Tchad,  Lake,  iii,  70. 

,  iiianda  in,  iii,  84. 

Tcheklanx,  ii,  499. 
"Vherkaak!  il,  171. 

'chernif  olf,  il,  170. 

'chinn-lou-fou.  ii,  434. 

'chuian  lilandi,  li,  435. 

'ohutchi,  ii,  481. 

'evmboo,  iii,  43. 

'oflii,  ii,9.^4. 

'enea,  il,  185. 

eheran,  ii,  :i08. 

uhuantepec,  iii,  386. 
'  'njui-o,  ill,  945. 
Tukiit,  ii,  983. 

'ellicheiry,  ii,  375. 
'elmeaatu,  ii,  971. 
'omeawaii  ii,  198. 

eroiiaa,  iii,  99. 

'empe,  ii,  188. 
'  ^ompeiaturea,  lid  of,  i,  170. 

enedoe,  ii,  95. 
'  'enerifl'e,  ill,  381. 
"oni,  ill,  W. 
Tenncnee,  iii,  374. 
'enncane,  river,  iii,  534, 575. 
'entyra,  ii,  503. 

'ooiihuacan    pyramida,    lii, 

394. 
Tepic,  iii,  337. 
Tcquendama  Fall,  iii,  330. 
Terane,  ii,  355. 
Terceira,  iii,  U4. 
Tereboli,  ii,  377. 
Tervk,  river,  ii,  453. 
Ternate,  ii,  395. 
Terni,  ii,  35. 
Temova,  ii,  310.        _ 
Terra  del  Fuego,  iii.  321. 
Teaino,  ii,  Ti. 
1'etuan,  ill,  18. 
Teuchira,  iii,  9L 
Towkeibury,  i,  303. 
Texna,  iii,  330. 
Texel,  i,  514.  .      ... 

Tezcuco,  lake,  aod  city,  ill, 

394. 
Thalea,  i,  33. 
TliaiiiM,  i,  318. 

(Connecticut),  iii,  484. 

Thcnki.  ii.  Itil. 
Thebaid,  ii.  501.  ^ 

Thebea  (Greece),  li,  180. 

(Egypt),  ii.  S84. 

Thciaa,  ii,  197. 
Thereaopol,  ii,  198. 
Theaialy,  ii,  188. 
Theux,  i,  515. 
Thianchan    moaDiaint,    iii. 

434. 


Thibet,    boumlerlee,   mow^ 

Ulna,  lakn,Ti,  490. 
,  map  of,  and  Tarlary, 

li,  497. 

,  geology,  11,  «B. 

,  Booloiy,  il,  497. 

,  hialorical  and  political 

ftograpliy.,  ii.  490. 
,  agrivullure,     animab, 

roinea,  li,  430. 
— ^religion,    iMrnlng,     11, 

.'local  illviaioDi,  II,  438. 

'Inert,  i,  338. 
ThiniB,  i,  99,  57. 
'  'hlaweecho,  iii,  341, 
'  'homai,  Bl.,  iii,  Wl. 

|hoiiiaaiiin,  iii   471. 

huinpaiiira  Itland,  iii.  343. 

'iKmund  lilea,  iii,  siu. 

'Iiiiie,  i,  94. 


'  'hull,  li,  «8. 
hunder,  i,  184. 


'hurgrivia,  )i.71. 
'"hur.o,  I.  4i«. 

iahuanaeu.  iii,  979. 
I'lbboiw,  iii,  V3, 
'  'ilNTini,  Lake,  ii,  335. 
Ticoiid«roia,  iii.  490. 
Tidei.  i,  in,  1(W. 
— —>  high  and  low  water,  I, 

,  iprinj  and  n«ap,  I,  199. 

— — ,  in  diHereni  aeaa,  i,  130. 

Tidore,  ii,  595. 

Tienting,  ii,  491. 

Tijiro,  il,  Jlk), 

i'lllnge,  a  branch  ot  indue- 

try.  i,  879. 
Tiltlt,  !i.  137. 
Timbo,  lil,  43. 
TImbucloo,  iii,  89. 
Time,  diviaion  and  aquation 

ol,  J,  94. 
Time,  ill,  80. 
Timmanee*.  lii,  44. 
Timor,  ii,  383. 
Tinevelly,  ii,  378, 
Tinghal,  li,  493, 
Tinian,  ill,  lOO, 
TIno,  il,  101. 
Tintern  Abbey,  i,  303. 
Tioga,  iii,  519. 
Tippecanoe,  iii,  981. 
Tipperary.  I,  490. 
1'iiheet,  lii.  94, 
Titicaca,  Lake,  iii,  370. 
Titlerie,  iii,  19. 
Tlvoli,  ii,  :A. 
Tjanjor,  ii,  591. 
Tlalpan,  ill,  394. 
TIaicala,  ill,  33^ 
Tiemien,  iii,  19. 
Tobago,  iii,  395. 
Tobolak,  ii,  475. 
Tocantineea,  iii,  SM. 
Tocrur,  i,  63. 
Tol'ooa,  lii,  104. 
Tugarmah,  i,  17. 
Tokay,  ii,  W. 
Toledo,  i,  570. 

(Ohio),  ill,  558. 

Tolima.  iii^. 
Tolu,  iii,  909. 
Tombeckbee,  lii,  544. 
Tombucloo.  BoeTimbucloo. 
Tonga  Archipelago,  iii,  103. 
Tongataboo,  iii,  105. 
Tongchou,  ii,  491. 
Tongrea,  i,  311. 
Tangting,  Lake,  ii,  434. 
Tonningen,  i.  474. 


Tonquin,  ii,  400. 
Tontberg,  i,  403. 
topliii,1i,  103. 
Tor,    ,  99*. 


Tomadoea,  i,  180 
Toro,  i,  579. 
Toronto,  iii,  365. 
Torrei  Veilrai,  i,  905. 
Torricelli,  hia  experiment,  I, 

Torldia,  iii,  995. 
Tortona,  ii,  43. 
Torton  (Spain),  1,883. 

(Turkey  in  Alia),  li, 

809. 
1'ortugea,  iii.  549. 
Toulon,  i,  554. 
Toulouie,  i.  553. 
Tourney,  i,  511. 
Toura,  i,S.)l. 
Toxer,  iii,90.,  ,^ 
I'rade  winda,  i,  IBS. 
Traghan,  111.931    . 
TrAlloa.  ii.  972. 
Tranqu'ebar,  ii,  378. 
Tranaylvooia,  ii,  19b> 


■'rapanl,  II,  St. 
rraunick,  ii,  919. 
rravancure,  ii.arrj. 
riemecen,  iii,  19. 
rrnni,  ii,  101 
I'mnlon,  iii,  &un. 

renloo  Falli,  iii,  497, 
frevea,  ii,  iffi. 
I  richinopoli,  ii,  378, 
triaate,  iiTlil, 
trim.i,  4M, 
Trimbuek,  ii,  380, 
Trincomalee,  ii,  387, 
Trinidad,   h,  9U3. 
— - —  (tuba),  lii,  9Ua 
TrnilyLand.iii,  hx 
Tripatti,  li,  377. 
Tripoli  (Syria),  ii,  981. 
— -  (Baibar»).;ii,8,90, 
Tripoliaxa.  ii,  164. 
Trittand'Acunha,iii,  173 

Troad,  li,  375. 

raiene,  ii,  184. 
,  riiia  RIvieroi,  iii,  303, 

ruki,  ii,  149. 

'rolhalla,  i,  491. 
tion,  St.,  I,  511, 
Troon,  i,  419. 
Tropica,  1, 91, 
Jroppau,  ii,  103, 
Troy,  ii,  975. 

— -  (New  York),  iii,  490. 
Iroyea,  i, 557. 
Truni,  ii,  73. 
Truro,  i,  390, 
'I  [uxillo  (Central  America 

III,  3U7. 

(Peru),  iii,  977. 

(Spam),  1,  377. 

(Veneiuela),  iii,  90S 


Tihadda,  river,  ill,  78,  ^ 
Tiinan,  ii,  499. 
Tuam,  i.  457. 
Tuaricka,  lii,  93. 
'  'lat,  iii,  94. 
Tubal,  i,  17. 
Tubbua,  il,  307. 
Tubingen,  ii,  111. 
Tucunian,  iii,  319, 
tiidela,  1,581. 
Tula,  il,  1«9. 
'  'ullamore,  i,  4.'i3. 
Tuinon.  li,  470. 
Tunbrioge,  i,  'MU, 
Tunguragua,  iii,  994. 
TunauKi,  ii,  474, 
Tunit,  iii,  819. 
'  'unja,  iii,  961. 
Turbaco.  iii,  909. 
Turin,  ii,  49. 
Turkey  in  Alia,  ii,  933, 
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Turka,  il.  Oi. 

In  Ktrpi,  11.  Ml. 

Turka'  Ulmulj,  III.  SUA. 
Turahmi,  il,  307, 
Turukihunik,  II,  47a 

uactluiiM,  III,  340. 

iitfCany,  li,  INK 

[vur,  II,  IflU. 

Twitiul,  river,  1,404. 
Twick«iihaiD,  i,  JM. 
Trchii   Hial^,   ubatrrtUoiii 
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Timamuuih,  I,  383. 
t»r..  II,!*;.  • 

,  ouniimrea,  i,  II. 

Tyrul,  il,  lUI. 

TyriiM,  I,  300.     

Ttinliofllun,  iU,  SU. 
Tiiliikar,  il,  441. 
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UbM,Bt..l,«». 

Oddnvtlla,  I,  401, 

pMl,  i,  43U, 

Ukraine,  Pollah,  li,  143. 

pllotea,  til,  190, 

plliwaler,  I,  300. 

Dim,  II,  III. 

Ulilar,  I,  457. 

pineii,  l,4UI. 

UmMr,  li,  3IU. 

UmmetiMa,  ill,  Oil. 

(Jromorapooni  ii.  300. 

UmmuaoKvir,  Hi,  01. 

pmrliair.  II,  %-i. 

Unleh,  II,  377. 

Oniiin.  ill,  523. 
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,  looloiir,  III,  'xn. 
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-^,  puliiieal     eoMtitulion, 
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,  ravenue,  111,439, 

— ,  army,  Hi,  435, 
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,  Aborigine*,  iii,  450. 

Unkie  Tunkie,  iii,  3U0. 
Cnal,  i,  4.'«. 
Unterwaldcn,  il,  00, 70. 
Upland,  i,  480. 
Upania,  i,  4HI. 
Uranua,  i,  03. 
Urxuniie,  ii,  446. 
Uii,  ii,  76. 
Uruguay,  iii,  331. 

(BraiNJ,  Ui,  844. 

Urumen,  il,  307. 
Uintlan,  iii.  3061 
Ulick,  ill,  W 

(United  Slatei),  iii,406. 

Utraclit,  i,  514. 
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Vaihou,  iii,  lOa 
Vaieyaa,  Iii  353. 
Valaia,  'li,  67. 
VaMivia,  iii,  907. 
VnlencB,  I,  .'iiff, 
Valen  e,  i,  .ViS. 

Vak'iuiii  (Hpnin).  i,  ."iHS. 

(V.tm  7,utl«),  iii.  206. 

/alencinnn,  mine,  hi,  337. 
Vnli'ncicnnen,  i.  518. 
VhIhih,  III,  ii,  Sri. 
Viillndolld  '.Spain),  1.  fWS. 

fM..Ti«..)    iii.  MH. 

Valley  t'nrge,  il'i,'  Kti. 
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yallombfoaa, 
Valparawo,  i 
Van,  II,  m. 
Vao  Diemen'a  Land,  dlMO- 
very  of,  i,  78, 

,  luolufr.  Hi,  US. 

,  map^ifl,  138. 

— -I  population,  natlvas,  lU. 

Vand'ilia,iji,980. 
Vann**,  1,350. 
Vareadin,  li,  138, 
Varleiiia  or  man,  etiNai  of, 

Varlnu,lil,8l)6. 
Vaina,  il,  SIU. 
VauoluM,  1, 354. 
Vaud,  eanlon  of,  ii,  07. 
Vataoo,  III,  164.  ,,  ^ 
V*  na,  atruolura  of,  i,  897. 
Velei  Malaga,!  SM 
Vun«iuula,lil.4M,3e3. 

,  map,  ill,  348. 

Venice,  li.  4U. 
Venlu,  i,  515. 
Venua)  i.  83,  108. 
Vera  Urui,  ill,  ;I35, 
Vercelli,  ii,  43. 
Verd,  Capu,  ill,  43. 
Verd,  Cajioj  lilanda,  ill,  IW. 
Verdun,  i,  557. 
Vergennoa,  ili,  473. 
Verinuiit,  Hi,  473, 
Verona,  ii,  41. 
Veraalllea,  I,  547. 
Veilical  cirolMi,  i,  83. 
Verviera,  i,  511. 
Voaoul.  I,  557.  „ 

VeapuccI,  Amer'go,  1,  W. 
Veauviua,  il,  U,  ^S. 
Vuvay,  il,  67. 
Viiilka,  II,  178. 
Vicenia,  ii,41. 
Victoria,  Fort,  11,  333. 
V  ienna,  ii,  96. 
Vienna,  i.  555 
Vmo,  I,  570. 
Villa  Delia.  Hi,  343. 
VuU  Uun,  iii,  345.    __ 
Villa  del  Puerto,  ill,  331. 
Villa  du  Fiin^ipo,  lii,  343. 
Villa  Kica  (Braiil),  iii,  3t.t. 

(UFIttla).  ill.  310. 

Villa  Vicuaa,  i,  !«&. 
Villach,  H,  101. 
Viinioru,  I,  5U5. 
Viimgre,  lull,  Hi,  301, 
Vincunnoa,  Hi,  563. 
Vincunt,  i,  73. 
Vincent,  St.,  Cape,  i,  506. 
Vincenl'a  St..  iii,  m 
Vindhya  mounlaiDa,  li.  333. 
Virgin  lalanda,  iii,  3U5. 
Virginin,  ill,  518. 

,  Univeraity,  ili,  533. 

Viachiiey  Voluahok,  li,  160. 
Viaeu,  i,  5116. 
VittoriH,  I,  580. 
Vizereea,  li,  31^ 
Vixiapuor,  11,  360. 
Vizier  Kiupri,  il,  377, 
Vladimir,  II,  160, 
Vladi-Kaukaa,  ii,  453. 
Volcanuea,  diatiibutioo  of,  i, 
313. 

,  phenomena  or,  i,  314. 

,  (dected  mallen,  i,31S. 

',  kuida  of  eruption,  i, 
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Vulhynia,  li,  143. 
Volta,  Rio   lii,  47, 
VoTiinetis,  ii.  16U. 
Voaaiua,  i,  73. 
Voitani,  il,  557. 
Vouchang,  ii,  494. 
Voyage*,  aocieni,  i,  18. 
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Waal,  river,  i.  497. 

Wabaeh,  ili,  560.      

Wady  el  Hadjar,  ii,  S77. 
Wagtam,  ii,  98. 
Wahabitea,  li.  290,  307, 
Wah,  el.  ii,  571. 
Wiiki^fiild,  i.  :W5. 
W.ik-iiyl.  li.  .192. 
VViileherfn,  I,  ."lU. 
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',  Boiilh,'  i,  309. 
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Wale*,  New  South,  ili,  34a 

,  lakM,  Jlc,  ill,  M. 

Walea,    New    South.     8*« 

Holland,  New. 
Walet,  ili,  04. 
VVallaehia,  11,  311. 
Walaall.  I,  381. 
Wundipure,  li,  381. 
Wanlockhcad,  I,  41& 
Wara,  Hi,  uT 
WarUhuua,  I,  405. 
"'ardour  Oaalle,  I,  308. 

'armelnnd,  I,  487. 

'arre,  ill,  48. 

arrington,  1,387. 

'araaw,  11,  141. 


yartha,  rivuriji,  138, 
'atwick,  I,  370. 

Cailia,  i,  380. 
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OONTAININO 


^atiatical  and  other  Matter^  bringing  down  the  Work  to 

the  year  1842.  -    -, 


'1..        \fn  ..n 


Tm  American  publishera  of  the  "  Enotolopadia  op  Gkoorapiiy,"  gladly  avail  them 
ielvea  of  the  opportunity  of  commencing;  a  Supplement  to  the  present  new  edition,  with  < 
record  of  the  onward  and  upward  progress  of  the  Republic,  during  the  five  years  that  h  ivc 
elapsed  Hince  the  issue  of  the  first  impression  of  their  work  in  the  United  Stat^i 

The  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  Territories  ol  ^uwa  and  Wiscons  ;>.  th  their 
fine  prairies  and  inexhaustible  minea  of  lead  and  other  minerals,  just'fy  the  nfen  nee  that 
they  will  soon  be  welcomed  as  sovereign  States  into  the  republican  family.  In  Kiorida,  a 
sanguinary  and  savage  Indian  war  has  desolated  the  plantations  and  dwellings  of  the  settlers; 
but  owin^  to  the  sEill  of  our  officers,  the  persevering  bravery  of  our  troops,  and  the  conse- 
quent emigration  of  the  Seminole  Indians  to  other  lands  provided  tor  them  beyond  the  Mio- 
sissippi — the  protracted  conflict  may  be  considered  as  virtually  terminated — and  ere  long, 
this  rich  territory  will  doubtless  be  annexed  to  the  Union.    To  these  gratifying  events  and 

trospects,  may  be  added  the  immense  immigration  from  the  Old  World,  which  annually 
rings  to  our  shores  at  least  100,000  individuals,  chiefly  derived  from  the  moie  industrious 
classes  of  Europe. 

There  are  also  other  and  unerring  indications  of  our  growing  greatness,  opulence  and 
power,  in  the  increase  of  our  railroads,  canals,  manufacture!),  agriculture  and  mines — the 
condition  of  all  of  which  will  interest  and  gratify  the  reader,  when  he  examines  the  sub- 
joined tabular  statements.  Indeed,  our  mineral  riches  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  deve- 
lopement,  and  it  would  be  difHcult,  though  flattering,  to  venture  on  a  prediction  of  the  suc- 
cess and  wealth  soon  to  be  realized  from  our  vast  regions  of  coal  and  iron — resources  ever 
more  advantageous  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  in  .1   '  lines  of  silver  or  of  gold. 

These  minerals,  indispensible  to  our  prosperity,  have  recsnti ,-  tacted  much  attention,  and 
have  been  growing  into  great  value.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  British  writer  that  the  occur- 
rence of  iron  ore  with  coal  seams  is  a  circumstance  of  immense  importance,  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  manufacturing  superiority  of  England. 

This  proximity  of  these  minerals  is  of  frequent  occuirence  in  the  United  States — per- 
haps in  all  the  coal  fields.  In  no  other  country  has  there  yet  been  observed  such  extended 
areas  of  this  necessary  fossil  fuel.  That  basin  which  lies  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge 
extends  from  theN.  E.  part  >il  Pennsylvania  into  Alabama,  and  embraces  a  considerable 

Ertion  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  part  of  Ala- 
ma,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  60,000  square  miles.  West  of  this  again  is  another 
basin,  the  extent  of  which  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  in  its  area,  as  it 
embraces  part  of  Indiana,  more  than  half  of  Illinois,  a  large  portion  of  Missouri  and  a  part 
of  Arkansas. 

These  two  great  formations  are  of  bituminous  coal.  In  Virginia,  near  Richmond,  there  is 
a  small  basin  also  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  commercially  important. 

The  coal,  however,  which  has  attracted  meet  attention,  is  that  of  the  three  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  have  acquired  great  importance,  owing  chiefly  to  their  accessibility  to 
navigation,  and  are  distinguished  as  the  Southern,  Middie  and  Northern  coat  fiBiilti.  Tney 
are  reached  by  numerous  and  expensive  canals  and  railroads.  The  most  important  of  them 
is  the  Southern  or  Pottsville  coal  basin.  It  is  penetrated  by  the  Lehigh  Company's  works  on 
hn  Eni't;  by  the  Little  Schuylkill  Company's  Railroad,  by  the  Reading  Railroad  and  bv  llie 
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Schuylkill  Navipition  Company's  Canal  in  the  middle ;  by  the  Union  Canal  at  Pine  Grove 
snd  further  west,  in  the  Dauphin  Company's  lands,  (where  it  becomes  bituminized)  by  th« 
State  Canal  above  Horrisbur^.  This  southern  basin  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  pre- 
sents a  character  peculiar  to  itself  in  this  country,  resembling  the  great  coal  basin  of  South 
Wales,  which  is  partly  anthracite  and  (.artly  bituminous.  Thus  the  coal  from  the  eastern 
end  ia  found  to  burn  with  little  flame  and  to  have  little  volatile  mntter,  while  at  the  western 
end  it  has  sufficient  bitumen  in  some  of  the  veins  to  coke,  and  in  otiiers  to  bind,  and  is  there 
fore  better  adapted  than  anthracite  to  some  purposes  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron  and  in 
steaming.  This  coal  in  the  Dauphin  and  Susouehanna  Coal  Company's  lands  is  likely  to 
get  into  extensive  use,  owine;  to  its  peculiar  quality,  and  to  the  fact  of  its  being  nearer  to  tide- 
water than  any  other  coal  m  Pennsylvania— the  distance  from  Dauphin  to  Havre  de  Grace 
being  80  miles. 

The  middle  or  Shamokin  coal  basin  is  penetrated  on  the  east  by  the  works  of  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Company,  and  some  others,  and  jn  the  west  end  by  the  Danville  and  Pottsville 
Railroad. 

The  northern  or  Wilkesbarre  coal  basin  is  penetrated  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany's works  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Canal  on  the  west,  at  Wilkesbarre. 

The  north-east  end  of  the  great  western  coal  field  is  penetrated  by  a  railroad  at  Blossburg, 
.eading  to  the  Chemung  Canal,  and  will  chiefly  supply  the  interior  of  the  Stat",  of  New 
York,  where  it  has  a  wide  market,  the  distance  to  the  city  of  New  York  being  504  miles. 

The  whole  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  exceedingly  difficuli  lO  estt 
mate.  The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  having  to  pass  through  public  works,  is  correctU 
ascertained,  and  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  of  shipments,  in  tons : 


If      ' 


1880 ....  174,734 
1831  ... .  176,820 
1832 ....  368,871 


1833 48.5,365 

1834 376,636 

1835 556,835 


1836 696,526 

1837 874,.'};» 

1838 723,836 


. . .  817,659 

1840  ....  865,414 

1841  ... .  989,483 


That  of  the  whole  Union  may  be  assumed  at  about  1,700,000  tons  for  the  past  year— 
160,000  tons  at  least  of  which  are  imported. 

The  statistics  of  iron  are  still  less  pierfect.  By  the  Marshal's  returns  of  1840,  we  And  the 
number  of  furnaces  in  all  the  States  to  be  799;  in  Pennsylvania  213,  in  New  York  186,  Vir- 

!rinia  42,  Missouri  48,  Ohio  74.  The  quantity  of  pig-iron  made,  314,846  tons.  Bloomeries, 
brges  and  rolling-mills,  757 ;  and  the  amount  of  bar-iron  produced,  201,581  tons.  In  the 
same  year  the  quantity  of  bar-iron  imported  was  95,825  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  pig-iron 
12,502  tons. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  application  of  hot-blast  to  smelting  iron  by  anthracite,  will,  it 
is  believed,  ^rreatly  increase  the  manufacture  of  it  There  are  now  12  or  13  furnaces  in 
blast,  several  of  which  have  been  in  operation  about  a  year.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
and  when  the  industry  of  the  country  shall  return  again  to  its  wonted  activity,  and  capital 
again  seek  employment — nothing  but  vacillating  and  uncertain  legislation  can  prevent  an 
increase,  which  would  startle  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  were  it  suggested. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  1740,  England  and  Wales  produced  only  17,000  tons  of  pig- 
iron,  and  that  last  year  more  than  1,.500,000  tons  were  produced  in  Great  Britain,  valued  at 
8,000,000/.  sterling.  What  then  may  we  not  hope  &>■  the  prosperity  of  our  mineral  wealth, 
now  lying  buried  in  its  native  strata,  if  wisdom  govern  our  councils  and  encouragement 
be  given  to  our  own  industry  ?* 

While  we  thus  comment  on  the  abundant  resources  with  which  a  beneficent  Providence 
has  blessed  our  country,  we  must  not  omit  some  reference  to  liie  few  gloomy  clouds  that  have 
thrown  a  transient  shadow  on  our  otherwise  bright  career.  The  darkest  of  these  iias  been 
produced  by  the  large  amounts  of  many  of  our  State  Debts,  the  aggregate  forming  the  sum 
of  $213,000,000 — while  the  annual  payment  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interest  tut  of 
the  country,  has  operated  extensively  as  a  drain  upon  our  currency.  It  is  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, to  reflect  that  these  debts  were  not  contracted  for  purposes  of  aggression  or  war,  but 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  with  a  view  to  promote  public  improvements,  the  revenues  of  which, 
the  increased  value  of  the  land  through  which  they  pass,  and  the  recuperative  energies  of 
the  American  people,  will,  it  is  ardently  hoped  and  believed,  lead  to  an  ultimate  and  honour- 
able liquidation  of  all  national  claims.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  thnt  the  activity  of  specu- 
lation in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  facility  of  negotiating  loans,  have  induced  a  degree 
of  overtrading  and  exaggerated  enterprise,  V/hich,  joined  with  the  failure  of  the  "Bank  of 
tlie  United  States,"  (chartered  by  Pennsylvania,)  and  several  other  banking  institutions, 
have  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  Stiites  south  and  west  of  Ntw  York 
and  a  g(m<'ral  though  temporary  monetary  embnrrassRiont.  This  difliculty  will  (ioubtlrss 
soon  pass  away,  and  the  nation  deriving  wisdom  from  transient  adversity,  will  hrnce(i)rward 
proceed  in  great  undertakings,  on  a  sounder  principle  of  action — that  of  depending  almost 
exclusively  on  its  own  means  and  industry,  instead  of  becoming  the  debtor  of  foreigners. 


&.■     ! 


*  For  extensive  Tahles  of  iron  and  coal  BtstiRtica,  we  refer  tbe  reader  to  R.  C.  Taylor'i  Report  to  the  Dauphia 
and  Stuquuhanna  Coal  Comiiany,  puliliiilied  in  Philadelphia. 
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Already,  we  otieerve  with  pleasure,  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  foreiga  countriea, 
exceed  the  imports  within  the  last  two  years,  by  nearly  twenly-two  millioru  of  dollar$— 
the  excess  of  exports  in  1840,  being  $24,944,427,  while  the  excess  of  imports  in  1841  waa 
only  93,006,072.  This  prudent  course,  if  persevered  in,  will  speedily  reduce  our  indebted- 
ness, and  regenerate  national  prosperity. 

According  to  an  act  of  congress,  the  surplus  revenue  (reserving  95,000,000,)  remaining 
in  the  treasury  January  1, 1837 — to  the  amount  of  937,468,895 — was  divided  among  the 
different  states,  pro  rata,  according  to  the  number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  in  each. 

During  the  Extra  Session  of  Congress  in  1841,  a  new  revenue  bill  was  passed,  which 
received  the  signature  of  the  President,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  "  That  on  all  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  and  after  the  30th  of  September,  1841,  there  shall  be  laid, 
collected,  and  paid  on  all  articles  which  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  or  which  are  charge- 
able with  a  duty  of  less  than  20  per  centum  ad  valorem,  a  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
except  on  enumerated  articles."  Some  of  the  most  important  articles  enumerated  in  the  bill 
as  exempt  from  duty,  are  tea,  coffee,  raw  hides,  unmanufactured  furs,  dye  woods,  unmanufac- 
tured woods,  copper,  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  specie.  A  further  alteration  of  the  tariff  is 
contemplated  by  conftress. 

The  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  was  elected  io  the  Presidency,  and  inaugu- 
rated on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  was  a  source  of  deep  sorrow  to  the  whole  nation.  He 
died  after  a  short  but  severe  indisposition,  on  the  4th  of  April  in  the  same  year,  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  ^according  to  the  Constitution)  by  the  Vice-President,  John  Tyler. 

As  a  matter  of  history  also,  it  becomes  necessary  to  record  that,  during  the  years  1887 
and  1838,  a  number  of  our  citizens  on  the  northern  frontier,  excited  by  an  insurrection  in 
Canada,  and  seduced  by  Canadian  refugees  and  others,  joined  in  invasions  of  the  British 
Provinces,  although  the  United  States  General  Government  exerted  itself  to  preserve  neu- 
trality. The  invaders  were  repulsed ;  but  in  an  early  period  of  the  difficulty,  the  British 
destroyed  an  American  steamboat  moored  in  the  United  States'  waters  at  Schlosser,  which 
led  to  feelings  of  animosity  between  the  two  nations,  especially  as  the  British  Government 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  act.  Alexander  McLeod,  a  British  subject,  was  long  after- 
wards apprehended  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  charge  of  having  assisted  in  destroviug 
the  American  steamer.  For  this  offence  he  was  tried  at  Utica,  in  1841,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  acquitted — although  the  Genernl  Government  deemed  the  whole 
matter  a  fit  subject  for  international  arrangement.  We  trust  that  in  this  enlightened  age, 
and  between  two  of  the  most  powerful,  commercial,  and  Christian  nations  of  the  earth,  all 
unadjusted  questions  will  be  settled  by  pacific,  but  equitable  and  honourable  diplomacj[. 

A  new  apportionment  is  about  to  be  made,  by  which  the  number  of  representatives  in  con* 
gress  will  be  selected  in  conformity  with  the  census  of  1840 — increasing  the  number  of  per- 
sons represented  by  each.  The  representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  different  states 
according  to  population ;  and  the  23d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  congresses  have  been  elect- 
ed in  accordance  with  an  act  of  congress  of  1832,  one  representative  being  returned  for  every 
47,700  persons,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  computed  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  the  constitution :  (Jive  slaves  being  computed  equivalent  to  three  free  persons.)  The  pre- 
sent regular  number  is  242  representatives,  and  3  delegates. 

A  National  Exploring  Expedition,  under  the  command  of  Lieut  Charles  Wilkes,  left  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  the  19th  of  August,  1838.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1840,  an  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent wa-  discovered  by  the  expedition,  in  lat.  66°  20'  S. ;  long^  154°  18'  E.  The  sloop  of 
war  Vincennes,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  this  continent  to  long.  97°  45'  E.,  about  1700  miles. 

The  bonds  that  unite  us  in  manifold  interests  with  the  communities  of  the  Old  World,  are 
now  much  strengthened  by  the  regular  and  wonderfully  rapid  intercourse  of  steam-naviga- 
tion between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  and  Nrw  York  and  Bristol ;  while  steam-packets  are 
likewise  about  to  be  established  between  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  those  to  England  will  be  doubled  in  number. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  tho  last  few  years,  as  an  indication  of  our  rapid  march  to  influ 
ence  and  power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  of  the  Census  of  1G40. 


THE  SIXTH  CENSUS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

ENUMERATED  A.  D.  1840. 

[The  five  previous  enumerations  of  our  population  will  be  found  amply  noticed  in  the  chap- 
ters devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Unit^  States ;  but  as  the  majority  of  readers  will  be 
anxious  to  compare  the  present  census  with  the  results  of  former  years,  the  totals  are 
recapitulated.] 
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U.  S.  Census  of  1790 3,929,827 

"     1800 5,305,925 

••     1810 7,239,814 


U.  S.  Census  of  1820 9,633,131 

1830 12,866,920 

"     1840 17,068,666 
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GENERAL  TABLE  OF  PERSONS. 


Miiin« 

N«w  l.'Riiiiwhlro 

MaMwoliuKilti 

Rlxxle  UUnd 

Cniiiiectleut > 

Vorninnt 

Nuw  York 

Sew  J«r«ey 

PeiiniylvaniB 

DalawHri) 

Maryland 

VlritlnU.'. 

North  Cn  roll  ria 

Boiiih  Cariiliiia 

Gt-nrgia 

Alabama 

MiwiMippi I 

Lnuliilaiia 

rcniiuwuiH 

Kontuoky 

Ohio 

Iiiilinnn 

Illlnniii 

MitHOiirl 

Arkannaa 

Mieliignii 

Florida  Ttrrltory  .... 
Wiaoonniii  'IVrritory . 

Iowa  Territory 

Dlitrict  of  Columbia. 


mtwuti 


130,004 
SM,679 

81,309 
148,300 
140,378 
.807.387 
177,058 
644,770 

i»,«80 

ia8,(i»t 

371,993 

940,047 

130,406 

9I0,JKM 

I78,(ni9 

07.956 

80,747 

3«S,434 

305,393 

775,300 

359,773 

955,938 

173,470 

49,911 

113,305 

16,48tl 

18,757 

94,980 

14,899 


947,449 

145,ai9 

908,381 

84,998 

183,880 

144,840 

1,171,533 

174,533 

831,345 

90,:WI 

150,081 

360,745 

944,893 

198,St>8 

107,101 

158,403 

81,818 

68.710 

315,103 

9«4,030 

790.709 

395.098 

917,010 

150,418 

34,063 

08,108 

11,487 

11,009 

18,668 

18,838 


FimCoIM. 

MtlM. 


rrM  ColM. 
Vaatla. 


790 

948 

4,084 

1,413 

3,M)1 

304 

93,800 

10,7«0 

99,789 

8.ti8U 

90,173 

93,M1H 

11,997 

3,864 

1,374 

1,030 

718 

11,896 

9,706 

8,761 

8,740 

3,731 

1,876 

883 

948 

3U3 

308 

101 

03 

3,483 


•38 

980 

4,018 

1,898 

4,914 

300 

90,918 

10,904 

98,109 

6,91)3 

39,f47 

9tt,094 

11,808 

4,419 

1,370 

1,000 

081 

13,070 

9,798 

3,850 

8,609 

3,434 

1,799 

601 

917 

314 

410 

84 

79 

4,008 


M«lt 

8lt«M, 


303 

35 

1.371 

45,050 

998,661 

193,540 

158,678 

I30,;i35 

197.360 

06,003 

80,590 

01,477 

01,004 

9 

1 

.   168 

88,749 

10,110 


13,038 
4 

6 
9,058 


hiult 

8IHH. 


4 

0 

4 

371 

90 

1,934 

43,530 

890.396 

199,971 

108,300 

141,600 

196,179 

97,908 

81,093 

01,589 

01,954 

1 

9 

163 

90,408 

0,610 


Tobil. 


19,670 

7 

10 

9.636 


ntal 7.249,970     0,030,049     186,457    100,778   1,240,4081 1JM0,705   17,009,566 

Total  number  of  penoni  on  board  of  vetwit  of  war  in  the  United  Btatvi  naval  lervice,  June  1, 1640,         0.100 


501,730 
9H4,i74 

737,«ini 

ioh,h;io 

300,tl7H 

901.1148 

9,496.11121 

373,306 

1,794.0.13 

78,065 

40lt,a:9 

1,430,7!»7 

75:1.410 

504,;<U8 

6IU,afl9 

5U(),7SA 

375.1131 

359,411 

890,310 

770,628 

1,510,467 

085,6011 

476,163 

383,702 

07,574 

919,367 

54.477 

30,045 

43,113 

43,713 


Grand  total  of  the  United  Btatna 17,006,0 
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THE  POl-ULATION  CLASSED  ACCORDING  TO  AGES. 
FREE  WHITE  FERSON& 


MALES. 

....  1,870,790 

FEMALES. 

..  1.803,349 
..     986,921 
. .     836,588 
..     798,168 
..  1,853.395 
. .     779.097 
..     502,143 
..     304,810 
. .     173,299 
..       80.662 
..       83.964 
3,831 
315 

Of  five  nndf  undfir  ton 

....  1,024.072 

Of  five  find  under  ten 

or  ten  and  nnder  fifleen 

Of  lifteen  and  under  twenty 

Of  twenty  and  under  thirty 

Of  thirty  and  under  ibrly 

Of  forty  and  under  fifty 

or  fiOy  and  under  alxly 

Of  ai.xty  and  under  aeventy 

....    879.499 
....    766,028 
....1,382.440 
....    866,431 
....    536,ftn8 
....    314.505 
174,386 

Of  ten  and  under  fifteen 

Of  filteen  ftnd  under  twentv  .......... 

Of  twenty  and  unHor  thirty.,, 

Of  thirtv  And  uii.^u'"  fortv  .... .... ..... 

Of  forty  and  undci  Cny 

Of  fifty  and  under  tinty 

Of  lixiy  and  under  aeventy 

Of  seventy  and  under  eighty 

Of  eiffhtv  and  under  ninety 

Of  seventy  aitd  under  eighty , 

Of  eighty  and  under  ninety 

Of  ninety  and  under  one  hundred  ... 
Of  \jTW  hundred  aiul  UDWardi 

....      80,001 

.....      21,679 

2,607 

476 

Of  ninety  and  nnder  one  hundred 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 

Total  number  of  females 

Total  number  of  malea 

....7,849566 

..  6,939,848 

.  14,189,108 

Total  number  of  free  white  persons. . 

FREE  COLOURED  PERSONS. 


MALE*. 

Under  ten  years  of  age 66,383 

or  ten  and  under  twenty-four 68,799 

Of  twouty-four  und  under  thirty-six 35,308 

Of  thirty-six  and  iind<    nfty-five 88.358 

Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred 13,493 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 


Total  number  of  males 186,467 


FEMALES. 

Under  ten  years  of  age 

Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six  . 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five  . . . . 
Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred . 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 


Total  number  of  females 

Total  number  of  free  coloured  persons  . 


199.7781 
386.245 


SLAVES. 


MALES. 

Under  ten  veare of  affe 

433,599 
391,131 
835,373 
145,864 
61,888 
753 

FEMALES. 

Under  ten  years  of  aire 

..      481,470 

Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six 

Of  thiriy-eix  and  under  fifty-five 

Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred  .... 

Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six . . . . 

Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five 

Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred  .. . 

. .      390,075 
..      830,787 
. .      139.201 
. .       49,692 
680 

i-.;\'ij  ji       _       _  ,i<.",-! 

ToiBi  number  of  ff^moiei 

1,848,408 

..  1.240,806 
..  S.487,213 

.  17,062.506 
6.100 

U.a  Navy 

Grand  Total 

M7,0fia66Rl 

¥     1 
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880,810 

M 

779,828 

1 

1,910,407 

)i 

685,80(1 

B3 

476,183 

ilH 

383,708 

lU 

07,574 

813,207 

TO 

54,477 

7 

30,045 

lU 

43,113 

M 

43,712 

OS 

17,003,566 

40. 

0,100 

■• 

17,00(>,666 

1,903,349 

986,921 

636,588 

798,168 

1,353,395 

779,097 

502,143 

304,810 

173,299 

80,562 

83,964 

3,231 

315 


55,06! 
56,661 
41,67; 
30,38i 
15,721 
361 


199,778 
386,2451 


421,470 
390,075 
839.787 
139.201 
49,692 
580 


2,487,213 
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SUPPLEMENT— UNITED  STATES. 


•s  1  ;&S  stt^¥...  MAINE. 


Pop.  !•«>. 


York 

Cumberland  ■ 
Lincoln  ••... 

Hancock 

Waihington. 
Kvnnebeo .  ■  ■ 

Oifonl 

SiimeriMt . . .  • 
Pnnobaeot  •  ■  • 

•."»Mo 

PiMataquii. . 

Franklin 

Aroofltook... 


54,033 
bSfiSO 
6;<,519 
2e,040 
SR,30Q 
55.S(M 
38,339 
33,013 
45,703 
41,5»S 
13,138 

0.413 


Total 501,798 


CosbIj  Towns. 


Alftod. 

Portland. 

Wiscawel. 

Rlliworth. 

Macbiaa. 

AnaviTA. 

Paris. 

Norridgewoek. 

Bangor. 

Belf'iist. 

Dover. 

Farniington. 

Houlton. 


Much  imprdveinent  has  been  made  in  the  prisons  of 
Maine  within  the  last  few  years,  and  an  asylum  fur  100 
lunatics  was  erected  at  AuguHtn,  in  1840.  The  difficul- 
ties which  have  occurred  in  relation  to  the  N.  E.  Boun- 
dai-y  and  Disputed  Territory  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  are  now  in  a  fair  (rain  of  xettlement,  aur- 
veyon  having  been  appointed  both  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Stales,  to  ascertain  the  true  or  treaty  line. 
John  Fairfleld  was  elected  governor  of  Maine  in  1841. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


CounliM. 


Rockingham , 

Merrimack  .. 
Hillsborough. 
Cheshire. . . . 
Sullivan* 

Btraflbrd 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Grafton 

Coofl 


Total 384,574 


Pop.  1840.        CooDly  Towni. 


45.771 
36,353 

2»i,429 
30,340 

33,166 

17,088 
19,973 

43,311 

0,849 


I  Portsmouth 
I  Exeter 

Concord — 

Amherst 

Keens  

Newport... 

I  Dover 

I  Rochester. . 

Gilford 

Ossipec. .. . 
I  Haverhill.. 
i  Plymouth. . 

Lancaster.. 


Pop. 1840. 

7,887 
3,035 
4,897 
1,505 
3,610 
1,058 
6,458 
3,431 
2,073 
3,170 
3,784 
1,381 
1,316 


Increase  of  population  fVom  1830  to  1840,  14.848.  The 
incrinse  in  33  manufacturing  towns,  viz.  Bristol,  Clare- 
mont.  Concord,  Dover,  Exeter,  Fitzwilliam,  Gilford, 
Gofl^town,  Hooksett,  Keene,  Littlpton,  Manchester, 
Meredith,  Milford,  Nashua.  New  Market,  Northfield, 
Peterborough,  Fittsfield,  Rochester, Salem,  tomersworth 
and  Wendell,  is  15,055,  being  more  than  the  entire  in- 
crease of  the  State.  The  increase  in  44  agricultural 
towns,  is  7,063;— 55  towns  present  a  diminution  each  of 
over  SO  persons. 

In  1840,  two  new  counties,  Belknap  and  Carroll,  were 
formed  flrom  the  county  of  Strai1<)rd.  .lohii  Page,  of  Ha- 
Verhiil,  was  the  last  governor  electi  .>.  This  state  has 
lately  been  geologically  surveyed ;  and  a  lunatic  asylum 
has  been  erected  at  Portsmouth. 


VERMONT. 


Addiiofi 

Bennington... 

Caledonia 

Chittenden.. .. 

Essex 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle. . . . 

Lamoile 

Orange  

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington .. 
Windham  .... 

Windsor 


Total 391,048 


Fop. I84a 


3.1,583 

16,8« 

31,891 
92,077 

4,236 
34,531 

3,883 
10,475 
37,873 
13,634 
30,600 
23,.500 


40,356 


County  Townf. 


.Middlebury .... 
i  Bennington.... 
I  Mancheiiter. . . . 

Danville 

Burlington 

Guildhall 

St.  Albans 

North  Hero . . . . 

Hyde  Park 

Chelsea 

Irasbnri  

Rutland 

MONTPELIKR  ..  . 

Newfane 

1  Windsor 

Woodstock  . . . . 


Pop.  1840. 


3,163 
3,439 
1,594 

3,6;a 

4,271 

470 

2,702 

710 

1,080 

1,959 

971 

2,708 

3,TJ5 

1,403 

2,744 

3,315 


In  January,  1836,  the  eonstitmlon  of  this  state  wai 
amended  and  a  senate  of  30  members  was  added  to  the 
legislature— each  member  to  he  at  iuast  30  years  nf  ni>c. 
An  asylum  tat  luratlca  has  been  established  at  Drattle. 
borough.  Mr.  Charles  Paine  was  the  last  governor 
elected. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


CountiM. 


Suftblk 

Essex 

Middlesex.... 

Worcester. . . . 
Hampshire... 
Hampden .... 
Franklin  .... 
Berkshire.... 
Norfolk 

Bristol 

Plymouth.... 
Barnstable... 

Dukes 

Nantucket... 

Total 


Pop.  IMO. 


95,773 
04,087 

106,611 

9.^,313 
30,897 
37,366 
28,812 
41,745 
53,140 

60,164 

47,373 

32,548 

3,958 

9.013 


737,609 


County  Towns. 

Pop. 1840. 

BOBTOM 

03,3«3 

15,083 
7,ltil 

'   Newburyport . . 

Ipswich 

3,0(10 

j  Cambridge 

8,4(10 

1  Concord 

1,784 

Worcester 

7,4!)7 

Northampton . . 

3,7110 

SpringHeia 

lO.lVS 

Oreenfleld 

l,".'ilj 

Ijenox 

1  *lj'l 

Dedham 

3,2!  )0 

(New  Bedford... 
}  Taunton 

12,nf7 

7,(Hj 

Plymouth 

5,2^1 

Barnstable 

4.:)(11 

Edgartown  .... 

l,7n(i 

Nantucket 

0,013 

In  April,  1840,  an  amendment  in  the  constitution  ol 
this  state  was  ratiAed  by  the  people.  The  chief  provi 
sinns  of  this  amendment  are,  a  census  to  be  taken  ever; 
10  years,  commencing  in  May,  1840;  senate  to  consist 
of  40  members;  every  town  or  city  of  1300  inhabitants 
to  send  one  representative,  and  3400  inhabitants  to  be 
the  mean  increasing  number  for  an  additional  represen- 
tative. Nine  councillors  to  be  annually  chosen  from 
among  the  people  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January, 
or  as  soon  after  as  convenient,  by  a  joii'it  vote  of  the 
seniitors  and  representatives.  Several  new  railroads 
have  been  opened,  and  amongst  them  the  "  Great  West- 
ern," extending  from  Boston  to  the  Hudson,  and  thus 
connecting  Massachusetts  with  the  far  west.  Mr.  John 
Dnvis,  of  Worcester,  was  the  last  governor  elected. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


CounliM. 


Bristol 

Kent 

Newport 

Providence . . 
Washington . 


Total 103,830 


Fop.  1840.       County  Townt. 


6,470   Bristol 

13,083    East  Greenwich. 

16,874    Newport 

58.073  'Providence 

14,334   South  Kingston. 


Fop.  1840 


3,490 
1,509 

e,:B3 

23,171 
3,717 


A  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Providence,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  constitution,  to  be  proposed  to  the  people  foi 
adoption.  A  state  prison,  on  the  Philudclphia  plan,  Imi 
been  opened  near  Providence.  Samuel  W.  King  was 
the  last  governor  elected. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Countiei. 


FairDeld 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

New  Haven  .... 

New  London. ... 

Tolland 

Windham 


4!!,017 

55,620 
40,448 
94,879 
48,619 

44,463 

17,980 
28,080 

Total 301,015 


?Dp.  1840.  County  Towna.         Fop.  IB40. 


j  Fairfield 

j  Danlmry 

Hartford..  .. 

Litchfield.... 

Middletown.. 

New  Haven  . 
j  New  London 
j  Norwich.  ■ . . ' 

Tolland 

Brooklyn .... 


,994 
.543 

,7!)3 

,o:)8 

,210 
,390 
,528 
,239 
,5fi2 
478 


The  legislature  of  this  state  has  it  in  contemplation 
to  erect  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  a  committee  has 
reported  in  fav.wr  of  granting  520,000  for  the  purpose. 
The  term  of  Mr.  Win.  N.  Ellsworth,  the  present  govor. 
nor,  will  expire  in  May,  1843. 


SUPPLEMENT  ^UNITED  STATES. 


Pop.  1640. 

03,383 

15,083 

t.. 

7,101 

3,0110 

8,4*H) 

1,784 

7,4!17 

1.. 

3,7ii0 

lO.lVS 

l,7.')li 

l,3i:) 

3,*)0 

12,nf7 

7,(l« 

5,aJi 

4.:tiii 

l,73(i 

9,013 

Pop.  1940 

3,400 

1,509 

8,;)33 

83,171 

3.717 

Pop.  1840. 

.1,994 

4,543 

]2,7il3 

4,0:)8 

7,210 

14,300 

5,528 

7,239 

1,568 

1,478 

■'•1  .'     NEW  YORK. 
Norlkern  Diitrtct. 


..(^r  !l..«Hl!SS&i  ,{.    V.IIX'*-  OV 


Countl«t. 


P»p.l840. 


Albany 

Aileihanjr.... 

Brooirie 

Caltaraugua. . 

Cayiiua 

Chatanqtifl  •■■ 
Chi'miinK"  •• 
I'li'iiengo. .. . 

Cliiiliii 

Cnrtlmd 

Delaware  . .  ■  ■ 

Erie 

Esspx 

FrunkliR 

Fulton 

Oeneaee 

Hamilton .... 
H«riuiner .... 

Jetfcrson 

Lewi? 

Livingfton... 

Madiaon 

Monroe 

Montiiomery . 
Niagara  


Oneida. 


Onondaga...  •< 

Ontario 

Orleans 

Oswego   

Otsego 

Rensselaer .... 

Saratoga 

Schenectady... 
Schoharie 

Seneca 

St.  Lawrence.. 

Steuben 

Tioga ■ 

Tompkins 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Yates 


68,91)3 
40,973 
82,338 
38,873 
50,338 
47,975 
30,733 
40,785 
28,157 
84,8.')7 
35,396 
63,4«S 
33,034 
16,518 
18,049 
59,587 
1,907 
37,477 
60,984 
17,830 
35,140 

40,008 

64,903 
35,818 
31,133 

85,310 

67,911 
43,501 
35,137 

43,619 

40,638 
60,395 
40,553 
17,387 
33,358 

34,874 

56,706 
46,138 
80.527 
3^,948 
13,42SI 

41,080 

42,057 
80,444 


Couaty  Towns, 


Total 1,683.068 


Ata^iinr. 

Angelica. 

Binghanipton. 

Ellicotlsville. 

Auburn. 

Mayville. 

Elmira. 

Norwich, 

Plaltsburg. 

Cortlandville. 

Delhi. 

Bufflilo. 

Eliza  bethtown. 

Mslone. 

Johni^town, 

Batavia. 

Herkimer. 

Watertown. 

Martinsburg. 

Oeneaeo. 
( Cazenovia. 
j  Morrisville. 

Rochester. 

Canajoharie. 

Lockport. 
(  Uiita. 
<  iiome. 
(  Whltestown. 

Syracuse. 

Canandaigua. 

Albion. 
I  Oswego. 
I  Richland. 

Conperstown. 

Troy. 

Ballston. 

Schenectady. 

Schoharie. 
I  Ovid. 
I  Waterloo, 

Potsdaui. 

Bnth. 

Owego. 

Ithaca. 

Caldwell. 
( Salem. 
I  Sandy  Hill. 

Ijyons. 

Penn  Van. 


Southern  District. 


Columbia  •  ■ . 
Dutchess ... . 

Greene 

King's 

New  York  . . 

Orange 

Putnam 

Queen's 

Richmond... 
Rockland  ... 

Suftblk 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

Westchester. 


Total 745,853 


43.353 
53,398 
30,446 
47,013 
313,710 

50,730 

13,835 
30,324 
10,965 
11,975 
33,463 
15,639 
45,833 
48,686 


Hudson. 

Foughkeepaie. 

Catskill. 

Flatbush. 

New  York. 
1  Onshen . 
I  N'". -burgh. 

Cbi  liiel. 

N.  Hempstead. 

Richmond. 

Clarkslown. 

Suffolk  C.  H. 

Monticello. 

Kingston. 

Bedford. 


Three  asylums  for  the  ininano,  one  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  nnd  one  for  the  1  ind,  have  been  opened  in  this 
Btiite  within  the  I'lSt  few  years  The  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  steamh.iat,  and  the  trial  of  Alexander  McLeod, 
a  llritiKh  sdbject,  in  1841,  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  York,  are  noticed  at  length  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  this  i\ppendix.  The  public  works  of 
the  state  now  yield  a  handsorne  profit,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sew- 
arrl  was  the  last  chief  magistrate  elected, 

nuriiig  the  season  of  1841,  the  receipts  on  the  New 
York  state  canals  amounted  to  |S.033,594,  being  an  in- 
crr&!ie  of  $3,'!7,756  over  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year.  A  new  rail-road,  ft-om  New  York  to  Portland, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  is  in  progress ;  the  rail-road 
ft-om  Albany  to  Bufliilo  is  nearly  compNted;  and  the 
Krie  caial  is  in  progress  o*  %i'argement. 


CaaaliM, 


NEW  JERSEY;-' ■*^»'"Ni»>  IS* 

1 


Atlantic... 

Bergen 

Burlington.. 
Cape  May. . . 
Cumberland. 

Essex 

Gloucester... 

Hudson 

Hunterdon.. 

Mercer 

Middlesex... 
Monmouth.. 

Morris 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset.  ■ . . 

Sussex 

Warren .... 


Fo|i.  I84a  Cauly  Tmn*. 


Total.. 


8,738 
13,333 
33,831 
5,334 
14,.-|74 
44.G3i 
35.438 
9,483 
34,789 
31,503 
81,893 
93,900 
35,844 
18,734 
16,024 
17,455 
31,770 
80,366 


Haekensaek. 

Mount  Holly. 

Cape  May  O.  H. 

Bridgetown. 

Newarl^. 

Woodbury, 

Jersey  City. 

Flemington. 

Trbhto-:. 

New  Bi'.nfWlcll. 

Freehold. 

Morristown. 

Paterson. 

Salem. 

Somerville. 

Newton. 

Belvidere. 


373,306 


This  state  now  derives  an  annual  income  of  more 
than  940,000  for  dividends  and  transit  duties  paid  by 
railroad  and  canal  companies,  which,  with  a  state  tax 
of  ft-om  930,000  to  930.000  annually,  is  sufficient  to  meet 
all  public  expenses.  A  new  penitentiary,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  has  been  opened  at  Lamberton.  Wil- 
liam Pennington  was  the  Ubt  governor  elected. 


DELAWARE. 


Ji'r.-;i 


Countiot. 


Kent 

New  Castle 
Sussex 

Total.. 


reikiMO. 


19,873 
33,130 
35,003 


78,085 


Coanty  Town         tup,  1(40. 


DoVBR 

( Wilmington . 
i  New  Castle. . 

Georgetown . 


3,790 
8,367 
3.737 


This  state  possessed  in  1840,  fUnds  (exclusive  of  the 
school  <\ind),  amounting  to  9339,888;  the  school  ftind 
being  9173,997.  Mr.  William  B.  Cooper  was  the  last 
governor  elected. 

MARYLAND.  ' 


CoUOtiM. 


H'eitem  Shore. 

Alleghany 

Anne  Arundel.... 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Charles 

Frederick 

Harford 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's.. 

St.  Mary's 

Washington 


Eastern  Shore. 


Caroline . 

Cecil 

'?.rchester .... 

uent 

Queen  Anne's. 

Somerset 

Talbot . 


Pop.  |»M). 


Worcester 18,377 


Total ; 469,332 


15,890 
89,533 
134.379 
9,329 
16,023 
38,405 
17,180 
14,669 
1»,53!) 
13,334 
88,850 


7,806 
17,338 

18,843 
10,848 
12,633 

i»,.508 
l';,090 


County  Tama. 


Cumberland, 

Annapolis. 

Baltimore. 

Prince  Fredericlc. 

Port  Tobacco. 

Frrderick. 

r     Air. 

''.     kviile. 

I'l).  <ir  Marlboro'. 

Leonardtown. 

Hagerstown. 


Denton, 
Elkton. 
Cambridge, 
Chestertown, 
Centre  ville. 
Princess  .inne. 
Easton. 
Snowhill. 


Amendments  to  the  constitution  of  this  state  were 
conflrined  in  1838,  according  to  which,  the  senate  here- 
after is  to  consist  of  31  i.iembers,  elected  for  3,  4,  and  6 
years— one-thiril  to  be  elected  every  second  year ;  the 
house  of  delegates  to  consist  of  79  members,  elected  an- 
nually—to bo  increased  in  number  according  to  a  ptw 
rata  increase  of  population,  of  3  for  less  than  15,000; 
4,  fVom  15,000  to  35,000 ;  5,  iVnm  35.000  to  35.000 ;  and  6, 
above  35  000.  Governor  to  he  elected  by  the  people  every 
three  years;  and  the  state  being  divided  into  tlirep  dis- 
tricts, the  governor  to  he  elected  from  each  district  alter- 
nately.   The  relation  uf  master  and  slave  cannot  be 


:-^ifl^f^H  ''ir",' 


m 


BUP'"'.EMENT— UNITED  STATER 


fclterad  <"'thmit  tiM  unanimoui  eoiiimir  of  two  lueen- 
Vive  ler.iRlai.-rui,  and  not  then,  withnii'  t  re«tttuUnn  to 
ttw  rii.>»ii>i  i'.'t'  bii  proporty.  A  grant  ofi)::10,000  hai  been 
Wuiu  ;•«  l.*!o  :.-  ;,''(ilature  for  the  erection  of  an  innano 
M>.'t)nt:  U:\  '  IliiapeaKv  and  Ohio  Can^il  ii  in  prosreM; 
■nd  «  >ro.i('  A-oni  Baltimore  to  Cumberland  ia  alao  In 
toiirw  <;  coiulriictlon,  and  e:pi.'ct«d  to  be  Anitlwd  by 
the  clone  ::  Che  year  1841.  Mr.  Francla  B.  Tho  )Ma  waa 
•lie  lait  gove'nor  elected. 

'     '  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eattem  District. 


l^mmlM. 


Buck! 


Cheater 

Ciimberlaiid  ••• 

Dnuphln 

Delaware 

Franklin  ...... 

^.aiicaeiter 

Xiebanon 

l>lilgh 

Monroe . 

»!in»fei:ncr,v .  • . 
f><ift»i».(nptOi: 

Pfrrv .    

Fhiltincl|ihia . . 
Philatia  City.. 

riKc 

5<liuy!^»li 

Way.,i) 

Kork 


Fop.  IMO.       Coor**  Towm. 


93.044 
64,100 

48,107 

S7,515 
S0,»53 
30,116 
10.7U1 
37,703 
»t,303 

0,9511 

n,?4i 

'',0,91)8 

VfRWi    >  t!>liid8lph)«. 

'.\[<fZ\     .VJilfofil 

i!*W«    urvv'giitMirg,. 
;i,'        JlElnJiny. 


Oettvibiirg    . . 

RFading 

1  DoyleitoWii  . 
I  Bristol 

Wcit  Cheater  • 

Carliilt! 

Harriiduri.  ' 

Ciieater 

Clianibr^iiiurg 

Lancaa  er . . . . 

Ii';)iHiioi 

.'  Heiitown  . . . 

SJluidsburg.. . 

Noriatown.. . 

Ei.'.i.in 

Bi'juinfield.... 


4i.Pii>;    York... 


TrM I   m.Ui] 


Western  District. 


Allegheriy .... 
Armitioiig  >  • . 

Denver 

BedfoV 

Bradford.     ... 

Butler 

Cumbria. -..   . 

Centre 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

CrawTprd 

Erie 

Fayette 

Greoiie 

Huntinxdon.. 

Iniliaiio 

Jefferson 

Juniata < 

Luzcrite 

Lycoming ... 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Northumiierlaiid 

I'o' let 

Somerset 

Susquehanna. 

TloRa  

Union ■ 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington... 
Westmoreland 


Tot,il. 


Total  of  the  State  1,V<24,033 


2H,305 
Sft,3(l8 

38,70ffl 
98,378 
ll.SMi^ 
30,4031 
7,Kf* 
8.393 
94,907 
31,794 
31,344 
33,574 
10,147 
35,484 
90,788 
7,953 
11,080 
44.00U 

9,»75 
39.873 
13,009 
90.097 

3,371 
10.«50 
91,105 
15.408 
99,787 
17,000 

0,97?* 
41,970 
43,000 


Pittsburg... 
Kittaning. 
Beaver.... 
Bedford.... 
Towaiidu.. 

Butler 

Ebeiisbiirg. 
Bellefonte . 
ClearlleUI.  ■ 


815,280 


Pop. I8«a 


DnnvillR 

Mcadvilu  •  .•- 

£rie 

Union 

Waynesburg.  ■ 
Huntingdon  ■• 

Indiana 

Rronkville.  -. . 
Mifflintown  . . 
Wilkesbarre-. 
Williamsport. 
i^niethporl. . .  • 

Mnrcer 

I,i!wi8tnwn... 

Bunbury 

C(>w<lers|)ort  • . 

Bomerset 

Monlrose 

Wellsbo  rough. 
Now  Berlin..  • 

Franklin 

Warren 

Washington . . 
Greensburg . . . 


1,008 
8,410 
005 
1,438 
3,153 
4,351 
5,<I80 
1,7«0 
3,930 

a -in 

l,,i(!0 
9,493 

407 
2,1)37 
4,805 

419 

905,850 

048 

770 

900 

4,770 


31,115 

],:)93 

551 

1,082 

019 

801 

353 

1,031 


3,310 
3,4i'^ 
1,710 

1,145 

074 

270 

420 

1,718 

1,353 

781 
3,058 


0.18 
6S3 

670 
595 

rs7 

3,003 
800 


common  pleas  and  other  eourtf  of  ncord,  for  ten  yean, 
Inatead  of  for  life,  as  heretofore.  According  ti>  a  report  n? 
the  canal  commisaioneu  in  1830,  this  stale  had  then 
completed,  79U|  miles  of  canals  and  railroads,  and  301 
miles  of  eanala  and  rallroaihi  in  progress.  A  new  "  Hiiih 
School"  has  been  opened  In  Philadelphia,  for  almut  30Q 
boyi,  and  public  education  generally  Is  cniii1rrti..|  on  th« 
most  liberal  scale.  Mr.  David  a.  Porter  vvi?,:i  Oie  last 
governor  elected. 

VIKrtiNlA. 
E<ulen<  Diiiy  rt. 


CottDtitt. 


An  amended  constitution  of  ! 
ed  by  ii  convention  appointed  i 
ladelphin.  FVibruary  28il,  I8.V 
were,  Ihnt  ilie  leeislnture  sli'  ' 
flrKt  Tnesdny  in  January— thn. 


nsylvnnia  was  slirn- 
fonnfltion,  in  Phi- 
chief  alterations 

'  t  nnnunlly  on  the 
senators  should  he 


Cnowii  fur  three  years— that  tho  governor  shoiilil  not 
hold  his  office  for  jooEer  than  two  consecutive  terms  of 
three  years  each— that  white  flrcenien  only  shall  vote- 
that  coi(  ..y  officers  shall  he  elected  by  Ihe  people— that 
the  senai  diall  confirm  the  apimintment  of  Judges  made 
by  Ihe  governor- thai  the  Judiies  of  tho  supreme  conrt 
aball  bold  office  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  Judges  of  the 


Acconiac 

Allv'<,Mrle 

Aiii"<i« 

Ali>l)fHt 

B^'iirr.    i 

Bnm.-i.  ick 

Bill  k>ui2ham 

CaiDiibell....   .   . . 

Caroliu'! 

Chnrle/  C  ty 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Ciilpeper .  . 

Cumberland 

Dinwiddle 

KllzabethCity.... 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Fluvanna...,..,. 

Franklin 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Greenaville i 

Greene 

Haliftix 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wight... 

James  City 

King  Gcorpe 

King  William.... 
King&  Queen... 

Lancaster 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Mnthcws 

Mecklenburg..... 

Middlesex 

Nanscmond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton.... 
Northumberland. 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Princess  Anne^.. 
Prince  Edward.. 
Prince  George... 
Prince  William.. 
Kappolinnnock.. 

Kiclimond 

Soulhnniptoii.. .. 
S|Kitsvlvniiia. .. . 

BtnfliinI 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Wiirwick 

Westmoreland... 
York 


. 


Total 

i 

Alleghany....  .... 

Augusta 

Bath 

Berkeley 

Botetourt  

Braxton 

Brooke 


,  ina. 


17uno 

J0,:.':J 
18,570 
20,903 
14,3J<> 

18,7hU 
21,030 
17,813 

4,::4 

.'7,118 
51,.1»3 

io,:«Ht 
a3,5,w 

3,700 

ii,:Hm 

0,370 

31,877 

8.812 

15,8:13 

10,715 

0,7(iO 

0,3li0 

4,2:13 

8,'>,93U 

H.OTiH 

33,070 

7,335 

'1,079 

n.fiTO 

5,!i97 

o.'wa 

10,Hi2 
4,(198 

211,4:11 

15,4H3 

11,03^ 
8,107 
7,449 

30,724 
4,399 

10,70.1 

12.987 
«,9."tO 

27,500 
7,715 
7.924 
0,7in 
0,!»5 
8,(i;i2 

2«,;t!l8 
7,924 
7,985 

14,OiiO 
7,175 
8,144 
0,2.'>7 
5,!KS5 

14..''".'! 

r .  ' 


:■ .uly  J. 


Ii 


Aeeomac  C.  H. 
Charlottesville. 
Amelia  C.  H. 
Amherst  C  H. 
Liberty. 
I,awreiiceville. 
1  icliinRiiiiin  ','. 
Cainpbel   I;,  |{. 
Bowling  (ireen. 
Charlus  City  <>'.  '!. 
Oieilott  ■  n  II. 
Clieslcr..       I'  H. 
Culpepef  v'  :l. 

:iiil«!rlanJ  V.  H. 
i;;i.'Widdle  V.  H. 
Ilanipton  C.  II. 
'ruppahniiiiock. 
Fairfax  C.  H. 
Warrenton. 
Palmyra. 
Rocky  Mount. 
Gloucester  (;.  M. 
Goochland  C.  H. 
Hicksford. 


Halifax  C.  H. 
Hanover  C.  H. 

KlCHMOND. 

Martinsville. 
Smithfleld. 
Williamsburg. 
King  Goorije  0.  H. 
King  Williiun  (,\  H. 
King  it  aueen  C.  H 
Lancaster  C.  H. 
I<eesburg. 
Louisa  C.  n. 
Lunenburg  C.  H. 
Madison. 
Mathews  C.  H. 
Boydton. 
Urbanna. 
BuOblk. 
Livincston. 
New  Kent  C.  H. 
Norfnlk. 
Eastville. 
Northumberl'd  C. 
Nottoway  C.  H. 
Orange  C.  H. 
Patrick  C.  H. 
Pittsylvania  C.  H- 
Scotlsvillu. 
Princess  Anne  C.  II 
Prince  Eilwaril  C.  H 
City  Piiiiit. 
Brenlsville. 


Richmond  C.  H. 

Jer.i.'.'nli'iu. 
Pii'ilericksli^ng. 
'^'nlniiMitli. 
Surrey  C  II. 
'iissiix  V,.  II. 
Warwick  C.  H. 
Westmoreland  C.  H 
York  town. 


H. 


.ffls" 


-n  District. 
2,740  ICovincton. 
;.  ;'g8  S)lniinton. 
1    y.   Bath. 

■  iMnrtii'sburg. 
iFininstle. 
•:      .   Braxton  C.  H. 
'.N .  IWellsburg 
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«S» 


VIRGINIA— wwiinwrf. 


CoutUi. 


t«hHI 

Clarke  

Payetto 

VUm\ 

Fr.'ilcrick  . . . . 

Qili'i 

OruvHon 

OriMMilirier  . . . 
lliiiiilMhiro  ■  ■ . 

Harrly 

Hiiri'iann 

JuiikHOn 

Ji'tl'vriKin 

Knnawha.... 

L.'e 

Lewis 

Ijogan 

Muraliall 

Mnaoii 

Mercor 

Mniiniignlia  ■  ■ 

Monroe 

MiiiitBfJinery  . 

Moritnii 

Nii'lKilas 

Ohio 

Pai?e 

Pehdleton . . , . 
Pocaliontaa  ■ . 

Preston 

Pulaski 

Randolph  .... 

R^mnoke 

Rockhririite. .. 
Rnckingham  . 

Russell 

Bcott 

Shenandoah. . 

Smythe 

Tazewell 

Tyler 

VVarren , 

Washington.. 

Wood 

Wythe 


Total. 


Total  of  the  state. 


Fop.  1640 


8.103 
6,:U3 
3,U!M 
4.U'I 
14.!t4<i 

s,:m 

9,0«7 
8,«U3 

is.ao.t 

7,tliB 

17,(i«9 

4,890 

U,0>» 

13,507 

8,441 

8,151 

4,300 

0,1)37 

0,777 

3,333 

17,388 

8,423 

7,40S 

4.333 

3,SI5 

13.;«7 

0,104 

0,940 

9,1133 

0,800 

3,739 

6,308 

3,499 

14,384 

17,314 

7,878 

7,303 

11,018 

0,333 

6,390 

0,934 

3.037 

13.001 

7,933 

9,373 


433,833 


1,339,797 


County  Towu. 


Cabell  C.  H. 


Ployil  C.  H. 
Wiiichoster, 
niles  C.  II. 
Qrayson  C.  H. 
Lewlshurg. 
Riiinncy. 
Moorfleld. 
t;iarksburg. 
Jackson  v.  H. 
Oliarli'ston. 
Kanawha  0.  H. 
Jonnsville. 
Woston. 
Liigan  C.  H. 
Blizaliothtown. 
Point  Pleasant. 

Mnrgantown. 

Union. 

Cliristlansliiirg. 

liirkidey  Springs. 

Micholas. 

Wheeling. 

Franklin. 

Huntersville. 

Kingwood. 

Beverly.     <';f>  • 

Lexington. 

Harrisburg, 

Lebanon. 

Eslillville. 

Woodstock. 

Marion. 

Taeewell  C.  H. 

Middlebourne. 

Abingdon. 
Parkersburg. 
Wythe  C.  H. 


The  term  of  Mr.  John  Rutherford,  the  present  gover- 
nor of  this  state,  will  expire  on  the  31st  of  March,  1843. 
In  1840,  tli(!  liternry  or  education  fund  of  this  (tate 
amounted  to  $1,413,555. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Dijlric' '. 


Abbeville 

Anderson 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Charleston 

Chester 

Chesterfleld  .  ■ . 

Colleton 

Darlington. ... 

Edgefleld 

Fairfield 

Oeor!;nt.)WH . . 
Green  .ilia. . 

Horry 

Kprsha\v 

Lanc',  -r  

Lanr    .^ 

Lexi  ;  ;ton  . .. . 

Marii'i 

Miirlhornn^'h . . 

Newberry 

Oranffebiirg  . . . 

Pickens 

Richland 

Spartanburg  ■ . 

Sumter  

Uniiin 

Williamsburg . 
York :.. 


Fop   '810. 


Total. 


39,351 
18,4«3 
31,471 
35,794 
83,061 
17.747 
8,574 
35,548 
14,833 
32,853 
20.1'iJ 

n,8»i 

3,7,'>-'; 

13,3H1 

9,907 

31,584 

12.111 

13,i:i2 

8,4(W 
J8,XW 
18,519 

I4,:h« 

10.397 
23,009 
27,893 
18,9.30 
10,387 
18,383 


Snti  of  Juallee. 


Abbeville. 
Anderson  C.  H. 
Ba.iwell  C.  H. 
Cnosawhatchio. 
Charleston. 
Chester  C.  H. 
Chesterfleld  C.  H. 
Walterborougli. 
Darlington  C.  H. 
Eili{elield  C.  H. 
Winnstnrough. 
G-    ^etown. 
fe;  f  nville  C.  II. 
Conwayhorough. 
C"">(1en. 
U-    (".terC.  H. 
Laiir,  us  C.  H. 
Lexinij'.on  C.  H. 
Marion  C.  H. 
Mnrlhiirough  C.  H. 
Vewlierry  C.  H. 
Orfingobtirg'^.  H. 
Pifkens  C.  H. 
Colombia. 
Spartanburg  C. 
Sumterville. 
Unionville 
Kingstree. 
Yorkville. 


H. 


594.398 


Several  Judicious  Improvement!  have  bean  introduced 
in  the  law  courts  of  this  state,  and  the  common  school* 
have  increased  in  number.  The  term  of  John  P.  Riclb 
ardson,  the  present  governor,  will  expire  in  Decerolier. 
1843. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


CoUStlM. 


Anson 

Ashe 

Beaufort 

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick 

BiiJiciunbe 

Burke 

Cabarras 

Camden 

Carteret  ...... 

l/aswell' 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland... 

Currituck 

Davidson 

Dnvie 

Duplin 

Kdgecnrnbe.... 

Franklin 

Gates 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Haywood 

Henderson  . . . . 

Hertford 

Hyde 

IredeH 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lenoir 

Lincoln  

Macon 

Martin 

Mecklenburg . . 
Montgomery . . 

Moore 

Vash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton  . 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pasquotank... 
Perquimans... 

Person 

Pitt 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham  . . 

Rowan 

Rutherford.... 

Sampson 

Stokes  

Surry 

Tvrrel 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington  . . 

Wnvne 

Wilkes 

Yancey 


Fop,  1840. 


Total 753,419 


13,077 

7,40" 

13,333 

13,173 

8,033 

3,363 

10,084 

13,799 

0,259 

5,6(KI 

0,591 

14,093 

10,243 

3,437 

0,U90 

3,941 

13,438 

15,284 

o,7ai 

14,(H)U 

7,574 

11,183 

15,708 

10.9H0 

8,101 

18,817 

6,595 

19,173 

10,805 

4,975 

3,129 

7,484 

0,458 

1.1,085 

10,399 

4.943 

7,603 

33,160 

4,809 

7,037 

18,273 

10,780 

7,988 

9,047 

13,312 

13,3(i9 

7,537 

34,336 

8,514 

7,340 

9,790 

11,800 

13,875 

8,909 

10,370 

13,443 

13,109 

19,302 

12.157 

10.305 

15,079 

4,657 

21,118 

12,939 

4  525 

10,8!11 

13,577 

5,962 


Coontjr  Towm. 


Wadesburough. 

Jelfersonton. 

Washington. 

Windsor. 

Elizu'^ethtown. 

Bniithville. 

Ashville. 

Mnrgantown. 

Concord. 

New  Lebanon. 

Beaufort. 

Caswell  C.  H. 

Pittsborougb. 

Edenton. 

Whitesville. 

Newborn. 

Fayette  villB, 

Currituck. 

Lexington. 

Kenansvllle. 

Tarborough. 

Louisburg. 

Gatesville. 

Oxford. 

Snow  Hill. 

Greensborough. 

Halifax. 

Haywood  O.  H. 

Wintnn. 

Lake  Landing. 

Statusville. 

Smithfield. 

Trenton. 

Kingston. 

Linculnton. 

Franklin. 

Williamston. 

Charlotte. 

Lawrenceville. 

Carthage. 

Nashville. 

Wiluiington. 

Northampton  C.  H. 

Onslow  C.  H. 

Hillsborouiih. 

Elizabeth  City. 

Hertford. 

Roxborougb. 

Greenville. 

Ashborough. 

Rockingham. 

Lumberton. 

Wentworth. 

Salisbury. 

Rutherfordton. 

Clinton. 

Salem. 

Rockford. 

Columbia. 

Raleigh. 

Worrenton. 

Plymouth. 

Wnynesborough. 

Wilkesborough. 

Burnsville. 


Vol.  U: 


According  to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
'Ills  statv,  the  senate  i'^  <i>  consist  of  50  members,  bien> 
nially  chosen  by  b.iUot,  and  the  house  of  cnmmnni  of 
120  member!.,,  similarly  elected;— further  appointments 
of  members  tn  lie  made  by  the  general  assemhly  in  1841, 
18-5!  and  eV'"'v  ^  v^nra  thereaft'^r^  Gen*^Ti^l  nssen>blv 
to  meet  every  two  years,  and  bxth  houses  to  elect  by  a 
joint  v.i;.  ,  a  secretary  of  state,  a  treasurer,  and  n  coun- 
cil of  state,  who  are  to  hold  office  for  two  years.  Gov- 
ernor  to  be  chosen  by  qualified  voters  every  two  years, 
,?3ni'ral  assembly  tn  appoint  attorney  general  every  four 
>ears;  and  no  person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  o 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  to  bo  eligible  to  hold  office. 
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Two  Important  rtllroadi  were  opened  in  thii  itate 
In  1840— the  Wllmlniton  and  Balelili,  181  mllei  In 
tangth,  and  the  Balelgh  and  Oaiton,  83  mllei,  Accord' 
ing  to  a  report  ri.ode  to  the  V.  tftatei  government  In  the 
■i>m«  year,  hy  John  H.  Wheeler,  euperlntendent  of  the 
branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  It  appeared  that  fVom  the  ^lii- 
eovery  of  tho  gold  mine!  in  that  (tale,  to  the  end  of 
iOM,  thny  had  prmluced  910,000,000  of  bullion.  Mr.  J. 
M-  Mnrehesil  was  the  last  Rnvernnr  nlected.  Cotton 
manufactoriei  arc  incruaiing  In  thii  state. 

'GEORGIA. 


Cninlln, 


Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Bibb 

Bryan 

Bullock 

Burke 

Butts 

Oanidun 

Campbell  .... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Chatham 

Chattooga. .  ■ . 
Cherokee  ■  ■  ■  • 

Clarke 

Cobb 

Columbia  ..•• 

Coweta 

Crawford  .... 

Dade 

Dvcatur 

DeKalb 

Dooly 

Early 

Effingham.... 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Oilmer 

Olynn 

Greene 

Owinnntt .... 
Habersham... 

Hall 

Hancock 

Harris 

Hfiard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefierson 

Jonns 

Laurens 

Lee 

liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

Mciron 

Madison 

Marion 

M'Intosh 

Meriwether . . 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee  — 

Newton 

OBlethorpe . . . 
Paulding . . . . . 

Pike.... 

Pulasiki 

Putnam 

Rabun 

Randolph  . . . . 
Richmond. . . . 
Sirrivnn  ..,=;; 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro.... 

Tatnall 

Tellbir 

Tlioinaa 


FDp.  IMO. 


U,0S3 

4,3«i 

7,930 

0,803 

3,188 

3,103 

13,176 

S,308 

6,07S 

S,370 

3,398 

0,3110 

18,801 

3,438 

S,895 

10,iB3 

7,339 

11,336 

10,304 

7,981 

1,364 

3.873 

10,467 

4,497 

5,444 

3,075 

11,125 

3,139 

6,1UI 

4,441 

5,610 

9,886 

3,536 

5,303 

11,690 

10,804 

7,961 

7,875 

9,659 

13,9.33 

5,329 

11.756 

9,711 

2,038 

8,533 

11.111 

7,954 

10,005 

5,585 

4,5'20 

7,941 

5,895 

5.574 

5,671 

5.045 

4,510 

4,813 

5,ai0 

14,133 

10,275 

1.616 

0.191 

4,C!;5 

11,609 

11,(528 

io,aw 

3,556 
9,176 
5,3fi9 

10,260 
1,'I12 
P,97fi 

ll,3fl9 
4,7T»4 

12,933 
5,759 

15,627 
5,190 
2,794 
2,763 
6,760 


CtwDtjr  Towns. 


Appling  C.  H, 
Nuwton. 

MiLLBDaiVILLB. 

Macon. 

Rryan  C.  H. 

Slatesborough. 

Waynesborough. 

Jackson. 

Jefl^rsonton. 

Campbellton. 

Carrollton. 

Caseville. 

Savannah. 

Canton. 

Wntkinsville. 

Marietta. 

Applingville. 

Newman. 

Knoxville. 

Bainbridge. 

Decatur. 

Drayton. 

DIakcly. 

S|iringflcld. 

Bllierton. 

Swninshnrongh. 

Fayetteville. 

Rome. 

Cumming. 

Carnesville. 

Rlljny. 

Brunswick. 

Orrensborough. 

LawrencevilTe. 

Clarksville. 

Gninesville. 

Sparta. 

Hamilton. 

Franklin. 

M'Donough. 

Perry. 

Irwinville. 

Jefferson. 

Monticollo. 

Louisville. 

Clinton. 

Dublin. 

Starkville. 

Hinesville. 

Lincolnton. 

Franklinville. 

Dahlonega. 

Danielsville. 

Tazewell. 

Dtt'ien. 

(>r«eneville. 

Forsyth. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Madison. 

Springplace. 

Columbus. 

Covington. 

Lexington. 

Paulding  C.  H. 

Zebulon. 

Hawkinsville. 

Bntonton. 

I'lavton. 

Cuthbert. 

Augusta. 

incksonrioroug'h. 

Lumpkin. 

Auinrir.iis. 

rnlboltnn. 

CrauTordsville. 

Rcidsville. 

Jacksonville. 

Thomasville. 


GEORGIA— MNltMM^ 


CmiaUss. 


Fi)p.lMa 


Troup 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upann 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington- 
Wayne  

Wilkes 

Wilkinson . . 


Total. 


13,733 
8,439 
3,159 
0,406 
6,579 

10,909 
9,:i3:) 
0,789 

10,563 
1,358 

10,148 
0,849 


Coiuty  TowM. 


Lagrange. 

Marion. 

RIairsville. 

Thomastiin. 

Lalhyctln. 

Monrni!. 

Wares  b<iriiugh. 

Wurri.nliin, 

SaiulersvillH. 

WnynoBVille. 

Washington. 

Irwintou. 


The  Central  Georgia  and  other  railroads  have  much 
improved  this  state.  The  right  of  the  people  assembled 
in  convention  to  alter  their  constitution,  has  been  re- 
cognized-the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  conventions, 
and  then  to  submit  their  acta  to  the  people.  Charles  J. 
M'Doiiald  was  the  last  governor  elected. 

ALABAMA.  '  ' 

Northern  Dittriet. 


Connllti. 


Benton 

Blount 

Cherokee.  ■ . 
KeKalb.... 
Fayette  . . . . 
Franklin... 
Jackson . . . . 
Lauderdale. 
Lawrence.. 
Limestone  . 
Madison  . .  • 

Marion 

Marshall . . . 
Morgan  .... 
Randolph  . . 
St.  Clair  ... 
Talladega  ■  • 


Total 185,776 


Fttp.  ISW. 


14,960 

3,570 

8,773 

3,999 

6,949 

14,970 

15,715 

14,485 

13,313 

14,374 

83,706. 

3,847 

7,353 

S,84l 

4,073 

3,638 

19,587 


(kninlir  Town. 


Jacksonville. 
Bluuntsville. 


Fayette  0.  H. 

Russellville. 

Bellefonte.  Woodrlllt 

Florence. 

Moulton, 

Athens. 

ttuntsville. 

Pikeville. 

Somerville. 

Ashville. 
Talladega. 


Southern  District. 


Autauga 

Baldwfn 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Butler 

Chambers . . . . 

Clarke  

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington.  ■• . 

Dale 

Dallas 

Greene 

Henry , 

Jeff°erson 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Marengo 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Perry  

Pickens 

Pike 

Russell 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Tallapoosa . . . 
Tuscaloosa... 

Walker 

Washington.. 
Wilcox 


Total. 


Total  of  State 590,756 


14,343 

2,951 

19,094 

8,984 

8,683 

]7,n33 

8,640 

8,197 

0,995 

2,435 

7,397 

93,199 

34,024 

3,787 

,    7,131 

19,339 

11,347 

17,264 

18,741 

10,080 

34,574 

19,086 

17,118 

10,108 

13,513 

6,112 

99,937 

6,444 

16,583 

4,032 

5,300 

15,278 


Washington. 

Blakely. 

Clayton. 

C'^ntreville. 

G'-aiiville. 

Lt!  ,'ayette. 

Clarkesville. 

Sparta. 

Rockford. 

Montezuma. 

DsleC.  H. 

Cahawba. 

Eric. 

Columbia. 

Elyton. 

Haynesville. 

Ttiskegee. 

Liiiiien. 

Mobile. 

Claiborne. 

Moiiiijrimcry. 

Perry  0.  H. 

Carrollton. 

Pike  C.  H. 

Cussetn. 

Sliplbyville. 

LivinpHtnn. 

Montr  Ml. 

Tdpcvloosa. 

Jasper. 

WashingtouC.  H. 

Canton. 


404.980 


_ 

In  1839,  the  legislature  passed  acts  incorporating  Mo- 
bile Collngo,  andW  academies.  The  sum  of  $30,000  haa 
b«en  appropriated  for  a  penitentiary  at  Wetumpkn,  and 
imprimiiiment  for  debt  abolished.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick 
was  the  last  governor  elected. 
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ew 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Northam  DUtriet. 


Couatlaf. 


Attala 

Bolivar 

r-arroll 

^hickaiaw... 

Chnciaw 

Cnaliuma 

D^i  t*ntii   

llHwrnnba.  ■•• 
Larayptlo  ■ . .  • 

IllllVllllfM 

MnmliBJI 

Mxiirnc 

Noxiilii^e 

Orlihltuha.... 

PuiKiU 

Pontotoc 

Tallahatchie . 

Tippah 

Tiahamingo . . 

Tunica 

Winston 

Yalabuiha  ... 


Itop.  i««o. 


4,303 
1,336 
10,481 
3,»SS 
«,0IO 
1,8110 
7,0OS 
4,375 

o,iai 

UfiU 
17,5211 
g,3.'i0 
9,075 
4.876 
4.637 
4,401 
ii,0e5 
0,444 
6,681 
831 
4.050 
13,348 


Coimly  a«ti. 


Koacluilio. 

Bolivar. 

Carrollton. 

Houflon. 

QrMniborou|h. 

Hernando. 

Pulton. 

Oxford. 

Coliiinhut. 

Holly  Spring*. 

Athena. 

Macon. 

Starkvilie. 

Panola. 

Pontotoc. 

Tilatoba. 

Bipley. 

Jacinto. 

Tunica  0.  H. 

Louiaviil^. 

Colfeeville. 


Total 146,830 


Southern  Dittriet. 


Adami 

Amite 

Claiborne  ... 

Clarice 

Copiah 

Covington... 

Franlilin 

Greene 

Hancocic 

Hindi 

Holmei 

Jackion 

Jainor  

Jeflerson  ..... 

Jonea 

Kempor 

Lauderdale..  < 
Lawrence  •■• 

Leake 

Madison  .... 

Marion 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Perry  

Pike 

Rankin 

Scott 

Simpson  .... 

Smith 

Warren 

Washinftton. 

Wayne 

Wilkinson  .. 
Yazoo 


10,434 
e,.5]l 
13,078 
3,066 
8.045 
3,717 
4,775 
1,630 
3,3H7 
10,008 
0,453 
1,065 
3,058 
11,050 
1,358 
7,063 
5,3S8 
5.030 
3,163 
15,530 
3,630 
3,437 
3,S37 
1,887 
6,151 
4,631 
1,653 
3,380 
1,001 
]5,ix» 
7.»87 
3,130 
14.103 
10,48) 


Natebex. 

Liberty. 

Port  Gibson. 

ttuitman. 

Gallatin. 

Williamsburg. 

Meadville. 

Leakeville. 

Shicldaborough. 

Raymond. 

Lexington. 

Jackson  C.  H. 

Paulding. 

Fayette. 

Ellisville. 

De  Kalb. 

Marion. 

Monlicello. 

Carthage. 

Canton. 

Columbia. 

Philadelphia. 

Decatur. 

Augusta. 

Holmeaville. 

Brandon. 

Hillsborough. 

Westville. 

Raleigh. 

Vickshurg. 

Princeton. 

Winchester. 

Wof)dville. 

Benton. 


Total  — '   a38,(>31 

Total  of  State.... 


.17,5,651 


LOUISIANA —eMMHMM). 


The  legislature  of  1830  a>lopted  the  penitentiary  ays- 
tem,  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  founded  a 
state  library.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1840,  the  town  of 
Natchez  was  half  destroyed  by  a  tornado,  and  317  peo- 

Sle  killed.    The  term  of  Governor  M'Nutt  expires  in 
anuary,  1843. 

LOUISIANA. 
Eaalem  DUtriet. 


hrlihw. 


Cop.  IMO. 


Ascension... 

Assumption 

Baton  Rouge,  E  . . . 

Carroll  

Concordia 

Foliciani,  East... 
Feliciana,  We  t... 
Iberville  .... 

Jellbrson .. . 

Lafourcbt  Int&.  'if 


6,951 
7.141 

8,138 

4,337 

1.414 
1 1,(*(>3 
10.010 

8,495 
10,470 

"303 


Brail  of  Joitlw. 


Donaldsonville. 
Assumption  C.  H. 
Concordia. 


Concordia. 

Jackson. 

St.  Franciaville. 

Ib<.>rvillc. 

Lafayette. 

Thihadeauzville. 


Livingston 

Madison • 

Orleana 

Plaquemines....... 

Point  CoupA* 

St.  Bernard 

81.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St.  James 

St.  John  Baptist 

St.  Tammany 

Terre  Bnnna 

Washington 

[Deaf,  Dumb,  4te.,  | 
omitted.] 


TOtaL 


Pup.  IMO. 


9,315 

3,149 

103,103 

5,000 
7,808 
3,937 
4,700 
3,333 
8,548 
5,776 
4,508 
4.410 
3,540 


Wmmetlvtl—. 


Nl«r  OllKANi. 
Fort  Jackson. 
Point  Coupee. 


St.  Helena. 

Bringier's. 

Bonnet  Carrt. 

Covington. 

WilllaniBliurg. 

Franklioton. 


S49,S41 
Weitem  DUtriet. 


Avoyellei . . . . 

Cadito 

Calcasaieu  ... 

Caldwell 

Catahaula. . . . 
Claiborne  ■ . . . 
Lafiiyette . . . . 
Natcnitoches. 

Rapides 

St.  Laudry  . . . 
St.  Martin's.. 
St.  Mary**.... 

Union 

Washita 


Total. 


Total  of  State. 


6,616 

3,383 

3,057 

8,017 

4.053 

6,183 

7,841 

14,350 

14,133 

15,333 

8,674 

8,050 

1,838 

4,640 


103,770 


Markarille. 


Hanriaonbuif. 

Russelvllle. 

Vennillionville. 

Natcbitocbei. 

Alexandria. 

Opelousas. 

St.  MarlinsvUte. 

Franklin. 

Monroe.  '?''  •^*''»' 


353,411 


The  public  works  of  this  state,  since  1837,  have  muell 
improved  its  resources,  Andri  B,  Roman  wai  the  last 
governor  elected. 

ARKANSAS. 


CoantMi. 


Arkansas  

Benton 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clarke  

Conway 

Crawford 

Crittenden  .... 

Desha 

Franklin 

Greene 

Hempstead.... 
Hot  Spring... 
Independence  . 

Izard 

JacKson 

Jefferson , 

Johnson 

Lafhyette  ..... 
Lawrence .... 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

Mississippi. .. 

Monroe 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett  

Pop*" 

Pulaski  

Randolph  .... 
St.  Francis... 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy  

Siivier 

Union 

Van  Buren  . . . 
Washington . . 
White 


Fop.  IBM. 


Total. 


1.346 
3.338 
3.844 
3.806 
3.309 
9,803 
4,366 
1,561 
1,508 
9,663 
1,586 
4,931 
1,007 
3.609 
3.344 
1,340 
S.S66 
3,433 
3,300 
3.835 
3.775 
1,333 

1,410 

936 
3,547 

969 
1,390 
3,850 
^.3.10 
'J.W 
S.49S 
3,061 
1,604 

9.16 
3,810 
3,880 
1,518 
7,148 

030 


County  TowBl. 


Arkansas. 

Osage. 

Carrollton. 

Columbia. 

Greenville. 

Lewisburg. 

Crawford  C.  H. 

Marion, 

Hempstead  C.  H. 
Hot  Spring. 
Batesville. 
Izard  C.  H. 
Litchfleld. 
Pine  Bluff. 
Johnson  C,  H. 
Lafayette'^  " 
Jackson. 


Clarendon. 

Helena. 

Zebulon. 

Dwight. 
LiTTLs  Rock. 

Madison. 

Benton. 

Booneville. 

Paraclifla. 
Corea  Fabre. 
Clinton. 
Fayetteville. 


07,574 


Tlie  >  fj'islature  of  tuis  state  may  establish  two  banka, 
ore  haviu;-  branches ;  and  ma;  emancipate  slave*  witli- 
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out  ennieni  nt  thair  nwmn.  and  eoiinMl  illnwed  to 
■lavM  in  trUli.  Archibald  Yell  wii  the  lait  |overnor 
aicctad. 

I     .  TENNESSEE. 

EaiUm  J  itirict. 


CMlUOk 


Andenon  . .. 

BledioD  

BInunI 

Bmdlrjr 

Cnin|ibell  •■. 

<;irler  

CUibnrnt... 

Pnclli' 

OrnnKf'r 

Oreeiie 

Hamilton  '  -  > 
Hawkini.  . . 
Jeffiinon .... 

Jnhnion 

Ibinx 

Miirinn  ..  .. 

M'Miiin 

Mcis" 

MOiri.M! 

Mor-'    

Polk    

Rhea 

Rnc; 

^^eviwr 

Sullivan  .... 
W.iihington. 


rof.  if^. 


.'(.(l.'W 
4,1/.  (i 

li,71j 
7,385 
6,149 
S,373 
9,474 
6,IKN 

10,572 

ie,07U 
8,175 

15,035 

18,07U 
3,n58 

12.485 
(1.1)70 

18,719 
4,794 

13,056 
3,060 
3,370 
3,»85 

;0,!I48 
6,443 

10,736 

11,751 


'Clill   <i: 

"Ik  vir  . 
Maryarlllt. 

Jackihornuch. 
RlixalMjlhtowD. 
Tair  well. 
New  iKirt. 
Rutledte. 
Oreenville. 
Hainlltnn  C.  H. 
Rfigeraville. 
Dandridi's 

Knoxvllle. 

Jasper. 

.Athoni. 

Madltonville. 
Montgomery. 

Waahiniiton. 
KingRtnn. 
Bi'vier  C.  H. 
Blouiitiiville. 
Joneiborough. 


Total I   334,350 

Middle  Dittriet. 


Hedfnrd 

Cannon 

Coflbe 

Davidiion  .... 

DiiKalb 

Dickion 

Pentrnii  . . . .  < 

Franklin 

nilei 

Hickman 

Humphrey!..  < 

Jackfon 

Lawrence.... 

Lincoln  

Marahall 

Maury 

Montgomery  . 

Overton 

Robortion . . . . 
Rutherford... 

Smith 

Sumner 

Stewart 

Warren 

Wayne 

White 

Williamaon . 
V.'ilaon 


30,546 
7,193 
8,184 

30,509 

5.»;8 

7,074 
3,550 
13,033 
31,494 
e,618 
.5,195 

Vifin 

7,131 
31,493 
11,555 

38,186 
16,987 

9,279 
13.801 
34,383 
P. .170 
if  I  i.i 

K.'iiiV 
10  803 

7705 
10.747 
87,006 
S4,4(" 


Bhelbyville. 


;  NAIBVILbl. 

Charlotte. 

Jameitnwn. 

Winchoiter. 

Pulaaki. 

Vernon. 

Rcynoldaburg. 

Gainea  borough. 

Lawrenceburg. 

Fayetteville. 

Cnlumbta. 

Clark«vi"o, 

Monroe. 

Sprinifleld. 

Murfi '^HSho  rough. 

Jarlhagi . 

Gnllat-   . 

Dover. 

M'MinnvMle. 

Wayncsborougb. 

Sparta. 

F.      Klin. 


Total 411,710  I 

Wettem  District. 


Benton 

Carroll 

Dver 

Fayette  — 

Gibuon 

Hardiman.- 

Hnrdin 

Haywood  .  - 
Henderson  . 

Henry 

Lauderdale. 
Mndlann  ■ . . 
M'Nniry  . . . 

Ohion 

Perry 

Shelby 

Tipton  

Weakley. . . 


Total 

Total  of  State. 


4,773  I 

13,363  I  Huntingdon. 
4,484    Dyershiirg. 


193,341 


t89.ai0 


31.501 

Snmiirville. 

13,fi«) 

Trcmton. 

14,.Vi3 

Bolivar. 

8,24,'> 

Sn-annali. 

13H-|U 

Brownsville. 

11,875 

Lexington. 

I4,!tn(> 

Paris. 

3,.i:k 

16,,5:«) 

Jackson. 

9,3RT 

Piirdy. 

4,814 

Troy. 

7,419 

Shnnnonsville. 

!4,?»! 

Memphis, 

6,800 

Covington. 

9,870 

Dresden. 

Tb«  constitution  «f  ikia  Mala  waa  amended  In  I8.1S, 
when  the  numU-r  i>f  reprcMintalives  waa  rfmrlrtoil  (o 
75,  until  the  |Kipul«tion  should  reach  l,iO«,OlMt,  and 
never  afterwards  to  riceed  9(t.  Senators  iiiivir  in  ex* 
eeed  two-thirds  of  the  reprrsentiitives.  Minittcranftha 
||osp<>l  noteligibin  to  a  seal  in  oitlinr  branch iirtlmleyis- 
lalure ;  and  no  person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  Oo.r  or 
who  may  be  concerned  in  a  iluel,  can  bold  a  civil  nfllce. 
Lotteries  are  prohibited,    .-icmral  important  pulilic  Im- 

Srovements  have  taken  place  In  this  slate  since  1KI7. 
ames  C.  Jones  was  the  last  governor  elected. 

..+  -    KENTUCKY. 


Countloa. 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

r  ■ 

Toono 

Bourbon 

Breathitt 

ilrecken 

Bruckenridge  . . 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cumberland ... 

Daviess   

Edmonston .  ■ . , 

Eatill 

Fayette 

FiRmtng 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson  . . .  ■ 

Henry 

(ickman 

Hopkins 

JcffLrson 

Jeasamine 

Kenton 

Knox  

V;iiirel 

f ■awrenca  .... 

Lewis 

Lincoir  

L'vir.njton  .... 

i-      '  1 

Mm  tison 

Marion 

M  •<nn  

'      racken  .... 

lie 

M    -er 

Mm  roe 

Montgomery  .. 

Morgan 

Muhlenburg  . . . 

Nolann 

Nicholas 

Olrio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Pulaski 

Rockcastle  .... 
RuMell 


Fop.  IMa 


8,406 

7.380 

5,453 

17,388 

1763 

10,ft-J4 

14,478 

3,105 

7,053 

8,044 

6,3:U 

3,898 

10,365 

9,794 

5,314 

3,966 

8,905 

4,939 

15,587 

10,803 

4,607 

3,863 

b.ono 

8.331 
3,914 
5,535 

83,194 

13,368 
6,303 
9,430 
4,003 

10,480 
4,193 
7,465 
4,461 

14,313 
6,397 
3,581 

16,357 
3,015 

12,472 
7,031 
9,548 

10,015 
8,968 
9,171 

36,346 
9,396 
7,816 
1,723 
3,079 
4,r,» 
6,:)06 

10,187 
9,085 

13,615 

16,355 

11,033 

1,1,719 
4.745 
5.7F0 

18,780 
6,536 
9,339 
4,603 
6,964 

13,637 
8,745 
6,593 
7,380 
8,833 
4,455 
3089 
3,567 
9,680 
3,409 
4,338 


CoiuDf  Town. 


Fop.  IMO. 


(Columbia 

Scottsvllle 

Lawrenceburg. 

Glasgow 

<<svingsville... 
Ilurllngton  .... 
Paris 


Augusta 

Ilardinsburg... 
Slicpherdaville. 
Mnrguntown  ., 

Princttton 

Wadesborough 
Newport 


Liberty 

Hnpkinsvilla 
Winchester.. 
Manchester  . 


Burkesville 

Owensborough  . 
Brownsville ... 


I^oxingtoii     

Flcminif..'    ;{,,,. 
Prcatonahuig  .... 

FRANXroRT 

Waraaw 

Lancaster 

Williami'town. ,. 

MavHeld 

Litchfield 

Greensburg 

Greenup 

Hawravllle 

Eliznlwth 

HnrlnnC.H 

Cynthiana 

Mumfnrdsville... 

Henderson 

Newcastle 

Columbus 

Madisonville  .... 

Ltiuisville 

Nicholasville  .... 

Covington 

Barbourville 


Louisa  , 


Sibiiford 

Salem...     

Rusfellville 

Richmond 

Lpliannn 

Mavsville 

Paducah 

Brandenburg  . . . 
Harrodslinrg, .,, 
Tomkinaville... 
Mfinnt  Sterling  . 
West  Liberty... 

Greenville 

Bardatown 

Carlisle 

Hartford 

La  Grange 

Now  Liberty  . . . 

Folmouth 

Perry  C.  H 

Pikeville 

Somerset 

Mount  Vernon  . 
Jamettown 


486 
815 

505 
351 

1,107 

786 
634 


165 


135 
1..W1 
1,047 


119 

6,997 

591 

84 

1,917 
600 
480 


585 

430 
979 

798 
374 

588 

51 

81,310 

633 

8,026 

834 


363 
233 

1  196 
822 
546 

8,741 


1,854 
188 

35 


1,498 
356 
309 
233 
237 


99 
838 
909 


SUPPLEMENT-       NITED  flTATBR 


fivr 


KENTUCKY --«m(iiMi«l. 


OHIO— cMUinttW. 


M. 

rnp.  IMO. 

rg.... 

SIS 

SOS 
SSI 

J.IW 

1 

7H6 
634 

lb".'.'. 

les 



1,3«I 
1,047 

119 

6,907 

SOI 

84 

1,917 
600 
480 


SS5 

430 
979 

798 
874 

SS8 

SI 

SI.SIO 

e.'S 

9,028 

334 


•203 
2TJ 

1.106 
P92 
S46 

9,741 


1.SS4 

)88 


1.409 
356 

aoa 

333 
887 


03 
338 
909 


leou 

Bholhy 

Blmpwin 

Bpencar  

Todd 

TrlgR  

lYImbla 

Union 

Wurrnn 

Wniihiniton . 

WKyMH    

Whitky 

Wondrord.... 


ro|kM« 


Coutj 'hwH.       ru|i.iMa 


Tbt«l. 


13,668 
17.788 
6.S37 

e.sei 

0.091 
7.718 
4.480 

«,6rJ 

16,448 
lO.SIM 
7,3I»» 
4,U73 
11,740 


779,898 


Gaorgetown '    I.AI1 

Bhulbyvill* i    1,333 

Prmililiu 

'raylonvill* . . . 

Glkinn  

Caitii 

Bmllbrd 

Mnnranflpld  ■ .. 
BiiwIinaOreen 
BprinKlUtld  .... 
Mnntimlln  .■•. 
Whilliiy  C.  H. 
Veriaillei 1,044 


30H 
470 


148 


SW 
US 


Thi^  rallrouda  recently  conilructed  In  thli  itate,  have 
sontriliiitml  iiiiieh  to  iu  proaperity,  Robert  D.  LaUslwr 
«aii  the  lait  governor  elaolad. 

OHIO. 


Cminllai. 


Arlomi 

Allun  

Ailitabula 

Athnni 

Biilmont 

Drnwn 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaik     .   . 

Clark  

Clermont 

Clinton  

Cnliimbiana . . . 

Cofhnctnn 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga  ■ 

Darkt! 

Dnlawkiv. 

Erie 

FaiiftchI 

Fayette        

Franklin 

Cams 

''   '"ga 

u.ivn 

Guerniay 

Hamilton 
HanccN'k 
Hnrilih. 
HarriBon 

ficnry 

Hiiihland 

Hm^kinii 

HiilmKa 

Huron 

Jiicknon 

Jptfiiraon 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Louan 

Lorain  

Luraa 

Madiaon 

Marion 

Medina  ■ 

Meiga 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery  .. 

Morgan 

Muakingum ... 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry  

Pickaway 

Pike 

Preble 

Portage 

Putnam 

Richland 

Rosa 

Banrfuakv  

Vor,  ITT. 


rnp.  IMO. 


13,183 

9.070 
2:),7S4 
19.109 
30,001 
98,713 
28,IT.l 
18,018 
16,791 
16.889 
93,106 
15,719 
40,378 
31,590 
13.153 
26,5(16 
1.1,289 
2-,060 
12,590 
31,934 
10,084 
95,949 
13,444 
10,907 
17,538 
27,748 
80,145 

11,080 

4,598 

"JOOO 

.W3 

2-J,2«0 

9,7-11 
18,0^8 
23,0.13 

0,744 
93,030 
80,570 

9,738 
13,719 
35,090 
14,013 
18,467 

0,382 

9,023 
14,763 
18,353 
11,453 

8,277 
19,688 
18,331 
31,938 
30,853 
38,749 

3,348 

1,034 
19,344 
19,735 

7.636 
191483 
32,965 

5,189 
44,532 
97,400 
10,182 


CoQQt;  Towm. 


Weit  Union . . . . 

Lima 

Jeffbraon 

Athena 

St.  Clairavillfl  . . 
Georgetown  . . . . 

Hamilton 

Carrollton 

Ilrbana 

epringflold 

Batavia  

Wilmington.... 
New  Lisbon  . . . . 

CoBhocton 

Bucyrus 

Cleveland 

Greenville 

Delaware 

Huron  

Lancaster 

Washington.... 

COLDMBDI 

Oallipolia 

Chardon 

Xenia 

Cambridge 

Cincinnati 

FIndlay 

Kenton  

C^ndiz 

Damascua ....   . 
Hillabornugh  ... 

Logan 

Millcrsliurg, 

Norwnik 

Juckaon  

Steubenville, .. , 
Mount  Vernon  . 

Paincavllle 

Burlington 

Newark ■ 

Belle  Fontaine  . 

Elyria ' 

Toledo 

London  

Marion ■ 

Medina 

Cheater      

St.  Mary      

Troy 

Woodafleld  . . .  • . 

Dayton ■ 

M'Connelaville  . 
Zaneaville 


Pop.iMa 


Somemet 

Circleville 

PikeliHi 

Eaton. . .   

Ravenna 

Sugar  Grove 

Mnnafleld 

Chillicothe 

Lower  Sandusky. 


710 
710 


1,400 
6I>H 
1,070 
9,063 
9,187 

1,490 
695 

6,071 
3,060 
808 
1,488 
3,979 

6,048 

1.314 

440 

1.843 

46,338 

460 

1,033 

403 

436 

3,613 
207 
3.303 
9.3(;3 
3,3t<0 

3,705 

1,6.38 

1,322 
297 
570 
633 

1,479 
370 

1,351 

6,087 
4,766 


04/ 
3,399 


1.543 

1.338 
3,077 
1,U7 


itciiita 

Heneca    

KliHlhy 

mark • 

Huniinil 

Triinibull.... 
TuMarnwaa . 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Wtirren 

Wiishington. 

Wiiviiii 

Williams..,. 
Wood 


Total.. 


Fop.  IMO. 


11,1119 

1H,138 

19.134 
34,608 
99,Stl0 
38,107 
85,631 
H.4'.'8 
l,S77l 
33,141 


Couiy  Towit, 


l^p.lMlb 


Pnrlsmnuth. 

Ttlfln 

Hardin 

Canton 


Warren 

New  Philadelphia 

Marysville 

WilUire 

Iiebannn 

90,H33   Marietta 

33,808  Wooster 

4,4UB,  Oeflanee 

5,337  Perrysburi 


I,5l0.467i 


S.aB» 

1.098 

360 
438 

l,HI4 

1,1113 

944 

1,065 


Th«  increaaing  public  improvementa  and  common 
■choola  of  thia  stale,  are  gratifying  indicatlona  of  it* 
growing  proaperity.  A  now  penitentiary,  on  the  "  Au- 
burn plan,"  has  been  built  at  Columbua ;  alao,  an  aay- 
liiffl  fur  poor  lunatic*.  The  term  of  Thomas  Corwin. 
the  present  fovernor.  will  expire  in  November.  1849. 


MICHIGAN. 


:•!; 


CouDHta. 


Allegan 

Barry 

Bvrrfen 

Branch 

C^nlhoun 

Com 

Chipp<'wa 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Genesee 

Hillsdale 

Ingham 

Ionia  

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

La|)eer 

I^ienawee 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Michilimackinae . 

Monroe 

Oakland 

Oceana  

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair  

St.  Joseph........ 

Shiawassee 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 


Total. 


Fop.  MO. 


CmiDly  TowDs. 


1,783 

Allegan. 

J, 078 

Hastings. 

3,011 

St.  Joseph. 

5,715, 

Branch. 

10,500 

Marshall. 

3,710 

('nxsniHills. 

.'KH 

Sault  at.  Mary. 

1.614 

9,379 

Bellevne. 

4,968 

Flint. 

7,940 

Joneavill«. 

9,408 

1,033 

Ionia. 

13,130 

Jackson. 

7,380 

Kalamazoo. 

3,587 

Grand  Rapidf. 

4,263 

Lapeer. 

17,889 

Adrian. 

7,430 

Howell. 

023 

Mount  Clemeni 

0,718 

Mackinac. 

9,928 

Monroe. 

93,646 

Pontlac. 

808 

498 

3,103 

Saginaw. 

4.606 

Palmer. 

7,068 

Centreville. 

3,103 

Corunna. 

1,910 

23.571 

Ann  Arbour. 

34,173 

DtTROIT. 

313,371; 


In  lR37.this  Itate  authorized  tha  '.urvrv  and  construc- 
tion of  357  miles  of  railroads  and  S.)I  of .  .inala,  with  the 
improvement  of  331  miles  of  nver  niivij.ation.  for  which 
a  loan  nf  $5,900,000  was  effectcl.  A  university  has  been 
estahlishKd  at  Ann  Arbour,  and  a  atate  priaon  on  the 
Auburn  plan,  at  Jackion,  A  liberal  provision  haa  also 
been  made  fbr  public  achools.  John  8.  Barry  waa  Uw 
last  governor  elected. 

INDIANA.  .':t 


Coaotift. 


54 


Adams ■ 

Allen 

Blackford  .... 
Bartholomew 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Caas 

Clark  

Clay ■ 

Clinton 


Fop.  IMO. 


3,364 
3,943 
1.236 

10,046 
8.121 
9,364 
7,819 
5,480 

15,305 
5,567 
7,508 


County  Towm. 

Decatur. 
Port  Wayne. 

Columbus. 
Lebanon. 

Delphi. 
Loganaport. 
Charlestown. 
Bowling  Green. 
Frankfort. 


SUPPLEMENT— UNITED  STATER 


INDIANA— MNiMM*.!. 


Orawlbrd 

DHVlfM 

Drarborn  • . .  < 

Deeitur 

D.)  Kalb 

D<*li«raN  ...■ 

Uuhoit 

Elkhart 

rayelto 

rioyd 

rounUin  .... 

rranklln 

Fiilton 

UllMon 

Grant 

Oroone 

Hamilton  .... 

Hancock 

Harrlion 

HiMidtloka. . .  • 

Hiinry 

Huntiniton  . . 

Jickmn 

Jaiiper 

Jay 

Juflltraon 

J<!nnln|» 

Jnhnioa 

Knox 

Konciiiiko.... 
Jm  nranga  . .  • 

Lako 

Ln  Porte 

Lawrence.... 

Mailiion 

Marihall 

Marion 

Martin 

Miiimi 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Moritan 

Noble 

Orange 

Owpn 

ParHe 

Perry  

PikB 

Porter 

Poaey 

Piilaiki 

Putnam • 

Randolph.... 

Ripley 

Rnah 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

St.  Jowpb...' 

Stark  

Sleuben < 

Sullivan 

Bwitserland . 
Tippecanoe  . 

Union 

Vanderburg  ■ 
Vermillion  •  • 

Vigo 

Wabaih 

Warren 

Warwick  ... 
Waihington . 

Wayne 

Wnlli 

White 

Whitley 


«,no 

1V.I71 

I.IMH 
H,H43 
3,039 
«,*MIO 
9,107 
P,4M 
11,'im 
13.34S 
l,fl«3 
8.1)77 
4,N79 
8,MI 
II.HU 

7,3:iH 

W.439 

ii.aiM 

1J>,13M 
1,370 
8,961 
1, 907 

IS,0M 

8,no 

9,333 

10,637 

4.170 

3,664 

1.46f) 

8,184 

11,783 

8,874 

1,631 

16,080 

3,875 

3,048 

10,143 

14,438 

10.741 

3,709 

9,603 

8,330 

13,409 

4,033 

4,780 

9,103 

9,683 

361 

16,843 

10,084 

10,309 

16,430 

4,343 

13,003 

6,303 

6,433 

140 

8,378 

8,315 

9.990 

13,734 

8,017 

6.930 

8.374 

19,070 

9,736 

3,636 

6,391 

13,363 

33,8fl0 

1,H99 

1,K)S 

l,i«7 


Total fi85,R10 


r(ip.iMe. 


CMBty  Tnwm. 


Kradonia. 
Washington. 
Lawrunceburf. 
Oreenihurg. 

Muncytown, 

Porlvriville. 

Pulaiki. 

Uonnereville, 

Nuw  Albany. 

r'ovington. 

Broukville. 

Princeton. 

BInomfleM, 

\<)bli<ivilla. 

(IreHnfleld. 

Coryrton. 

Danville. 

New  Caitle. 

Huntington. 

Brownetown. 


Mndlinn. 

Vernon. 

Franklin. 

Vincennea. 

Warsaw, 

Lima. 


Bedford. 
Anderiontown. 

iNDURArOLIi. 

Mount  Pleaoant. 

Peru. 

Bloominglnn. 

Crawrordivtlle. 

Martlniville. 

Sparta. 

Paoli. 

Spencer. 

Rnckville. 

Troy. 

Peteriburg. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Green  Caitle. 

Winehciter. 

VerKaillei. 

Ruihville. 

Lexington. 

Shelbyville. 

Rockport. 

Tarecoopy. 


Merom. 

Vevay. 

Lafayette. 

Liberty. 

Evannville. 

Newport. 

Terre  Haute. 

Williameport. 
Bonnville. 
Salem. 
Centreville. 


ILLINC!  '• 


CmiDda. 


A  board  of  intprnal  improvement,  and  a  board  iif  (iind 
commiiiionere.  have  been  employed  in  this  Biatc ;  nnd 
a  hank  with  eleven  hranchos  has  been  institutoil.  The 
term  of  Samuel  Bigger,  the  present  governor,  will  expire 
io  December,  1843. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  large  number  of  new 
settlers  from  the  Ea^'orr'  States  snd  Europe,  have  ina- 
proved  and  extended  the  agriculture  of  Indiana;  anu 
the  exports  of  beef,  pork,  cattle,  and  produce,  form  an 
Immcnie  and  permanent  source  of  wealth. 


Adams 

Aloxander.i 

Bond 

Boons I 

Bfown 

Buraau.... 
Oalhoun  •  • . 

Carroll 

Cass. 


Champaign. .. 
Christian  . . . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawfhrd  .... 

De  Kalb 

DflWItt 

Du  Page  

Eilll" 

Edwards 

Effingham.... 

Payette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Oreene 

Hamilton .... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeflerson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviesa... 

Johnson 

Kane 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence.... 

Lee 

Livingston... 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin . . . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

McDonough  > . 
McHenry.... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Pike 

Pope 

Putnam 

Randolph  . . . . 
Rock  Island .  < 
Sangamon  . .  • 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson.. 

St.  Clair 

Tazewell.. .. 

Union 

Vermillion.. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 
Will 

IViUjiimiinn  , 

Winnebago  . 


ro|i.ii«a 


CosaljfTswsfc 


Total 1478.183 


14,476 
3,313 
S,0«0 
1,701 
4,183 
3.067 
1,741 
1,093 
9,0H1 
1,47H 
1,M78 
7,433 
3,998 
3,718 
0,616 

10,901 
4,439 
1,897 
3.947 
3,333 
8,393 
3,070 
1,873 
6,398 
3,089 

13,149 

10,780 

11,031 
3,943 
9,046 
1,.'«78 
1,900 
1,695 
3,366 
1,479 
3,769 
4,335 
6,180 
3,696 
6,301 
7,080 
3,834 
9,348 
7,093 
9,033 
739 
3,333 
3,030 
7,896 

14,433 
4,749 
1,849 
5,308 
9,378 
6,365 
4,431 
9,353 
4,481 
4,400 

10,349 
3,479 
6,133 
3,393 

11,738 
4,094 
3,131 
7,044 
9,610 

14,718 
6,079 
6,913 
6,630 
1,373 
9,800 

13,631 
7,991 
3,594 
9,303 
4,940 
6739 
4,810 
3,133 
7,919 
9,514 

10,167 
4,457 
4,609 


Quiney. 

Unity. 

Oreentille, 


OuilibnI. 

Rardsiown. 
Urbana. 

Darwin. 

Maysvlllt. 

Carlyle. 

Charleston. 

Chicago. 

Palestine. 


Paris. 

Albion. 

Kwlngton. 

Vandalia. 

Frankfort. 

Lewiatown, 

Equality. 

Carrollton, 

M'Leansboro'. 

Carthage. 


Brownsville. 
Newton. 
Mount  Vernon. 

Galena, 
Vienna, 

Knoxviile. 

Oitaway. 
Lawrenceburg. 


Decatur. 
Carlinville. 
Edwardsville. 
Salem. 

Macomb. 

Bloomington. 

New  Boston. 
Waterloo. 
Hillsboro'. 
Jacksonville. 

Peoria. 

Pinckneyville. 

Pittsfleld. 

Golcnnda. 

Hennepin. 

Knakaskia, 

Stephenson. 

SpRiNamLD. 

Ruahville. 

Shelbyville. 


Belleville. 

Tremont. 

Joiieelioro'. 

Danville. 

Mount  Carmel. 

Monmouth. 

Naahville. 

Fairfield. 

Carmi. 

Juliet. 


SUPPLEMENT— UNITED  STATES. 


BittniiTt  Improvtimntt  In  rallrnadi  anil  onili  htvt 
tMD  carried  on  In  thli  Mata  durlni  the  lait  flva  yeara: 
while  hbaral  approprlallona  hava  bran  mad*  to  lehiiol 
fliiiil*  and  coUafta.  Tbomaa  Carlln  wai  tha  laal  govar- 
nor. 

MISSOURI. 


Aiidrlan 

RArry 

Bnnton 

Ihiona • 

Buchanan 

Ualdwall 

Callaway 

Capa  Olranlawi 

Carroll 

Charlton 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Davlen 

Franklin 

Oaaconade 

Oreeiie 

Howard 

Jackiion 

Ji'lTerion 

Jnlinion 

Lahvetta 

Lewli 

Lincoln  

I.inn 

Lilvlngaton 

Macon 

Madlnon 

Marion 

Miller 

Monroe 

Morgan 

MonlRomery  ... 
'New  Madrid  ... 

Newton 

Perry  

Pettia 

Platte 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaiki 

Rallt 

Randolph 

Ray 

Ripley 

RIvei  

81.  Charlea 

St.  Franfoia..., 
Bt.  Oenevieve . . 

8t.  Luuia 

Baline 

^<itt 

Shplby    

Bloddard 

Taney  

Van  Buren 

Warren 

Waihington.... 
Wayne 


fBp.l«4U 


Total 


1,<M« 
4,'n» 
4,90S 
1S.MI 

«jm 

1,4W 
ll.TAS 
»,3W 

s,«a 

4.74fl 

ajm 

8,794 
B,8M 

10,484 
3,«I1 
li,73n 
7,SIS 
S,X» 
5,373 

13,106 
7,019 
4,9W 
4,471 
0,8  IS 
0,040 
7,440 
9,942 
4,393 
0.034 
3,31)3 
0,093 
9,383 

o,aos 

4,407 
4,371 
4,U4 
3,790 
S,760 
9,B3U 
8,913 

10,040 
B,44U 
6,930 
S,670 
7,198 
0,SS3 
9,890 
4,790 
7,911 
3.311 
3,148 

39.070 
9,aS8 
9,974 
3,090 
3,193 
3,304 
4,003 
4,393 
7,313 
3,403 

383,709 


Comtr  ."vmm. 


Banton  0.  H. 
ColumUa. 


Pulton. 
Jackaon. 
Carrollton. 
Keyteavlll*. 

Liberty. 
Plattiburf 
JarraMoN  City. 
Roonevllle. 
Little  PInay. 

Newport. 
Mount  Bterlln|, 
Bprlngflrld. 
Payette, 
ndependenoe. 
Herculanaum. 

Laxinfton. 
Monticello. 
Troy. 


Predericktown. 
Palmyra. 

Monroe  C.  H. 
Venaillea. 
Danville. 
New  Madrid. 

Perryiville. 
Georgetown. 

Bowling  Green. 

Wayneiville. 
New  London. 
Randolph. 
Richmond. 
Van  Buren. 

St.  Charlea. 
Parmington. 
St.  Genevieve. 
St.  Louia. 
Walnut  Farm. 
Benton. 


PQtosi. 
Greenville. 


FLORIDA  TERRITORY. 


A  new  university  haa  been  founded  at  Columbia,  and 
■  atate  penitentiary  on  the  Auburn  plan,  at  Jeflbrion. 
Liberal  appmpriatinna  have  been  made  for  the  achool 
(Und.  The  "  Stat)>  Bank  of  Miaaoiiri"  waa  eitablished 
in  1837;  and  the  mineral  richca  of  the  commonwealth, 
in  lead,  iron  and  coal,  prove  to  he  orinralGulBhlevnlUH. 
ThK  tprni  of  TlioniiiH  Ri-yiiolils,  the  preaent  governor, 
will  pxpiro  in  Novi'nihcr.  \im. 

Within  tlio  iHKt  live  yenrs.  thn  agriRUltural  prodiictn 
of  thifi  Ktiiti-  li  ive  greatly  incrtiawiil;  and  tlie  exnorta  of 
hnner,  mules,  live  itock,  beuf,  pork,  tnllnw  and  hidcm, 
have  coiitributcil  largelv  to  the  gi>nernl  prosperity. 
Along  the  hiffh.  mc.ky  Mnffa  of  iho  Mississippi,  the  s.*!,".! 
manufactorieH  nn:  qiiilo  numeroiia,  and  tlinae  at  Hercu- 
.aneum,  30  miU'a  below  St.  I,ouis,  are  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  of  ^liul  they  make  and  export.  The  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  haa  alio  been  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent during  the  laat  four  yeara. 


lacambia 

Walton 


Total 
MUdUFItrU: 

Oadiden 

Hamilton 

Jeflbraon 

Leon 

Madiaon 


Mait  UtrU: 

AlaeHua ■ 

Columbia 

Ouvall 

Hlllabiirough 

Miwquito 

Naiaaii 

at.  John 


Total 


Smttk  Fltriia. 

Dade 

Monro* 


Total 


Total 
AftlttUeolt  Diitriet. 

Calhoun 

Frunklin 

Jackton 

Waihington 


rop.  i»«& 


3.BB3 

1,404 


S,4M 

s,sn 

1,404 
9,713 
10,713 
9,044 


90,990 

9,989 
9,109 
4,190 
499 
73 
1,809 
9,tM 


Cnaif  l^oik 


PanaMola. 
Alaqua. 


Qulncy. 

MIccotowd. 

Monticello. 

TALL4HAa*l«. 

Hickitowa. 


Nawnanavlll*. 

Jackaonvllle. 

New  Smvroa. 
Fernandina. 
Ht.  Auguitina. 


Total 
Total  of  Florida 


13,091 


440 

088  KeyWeat. 

1,134 


1,149 
1,000 

4,081 
89U 


7.719 


54,477 


Bt.  Joiepb'a. 
Marianne. 
Holmea'  Valley. 


Bait-work*  have  been  eitabliihed  near  Key  West,  bjr 
an  incorporated  company;  and  two  new  railroad*  arc 
in  operation— one  from  Tallahaaace  to  Port  Leon,  tha 
other  firom  tola  to  St.  Joaeph.  The  Seminole  war,  which 
haa  hara**ed  the  territory  for  foveral  year*,  may  now 
be  conaidered  a*  virtually  at  an  end— moat  of  the  Indi- 
an* having  emigiated.  Richard  K.  Call  waa  tba  laat 
governor  elected. 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 
Counliei  and  Population  in  1S40. 


Brown 9,107 

Calumet 979 

Crawford 1,903 

Dane 3,114 

Dodge 07 

Fond  du  Lac 139 

Grant 3,990 

Greene 933 

Iowa 3,978 

JefDraon 914 

Manitouwoe 339 

Marquette 18 


Milwaukie 9,009 

Portage 1,093 

Racine 3,47,1 

Rock 1,701 

Bt.  Croix 801 

Sauk 109 

Sheboygan 133 

Walworth 9,011 

Waahilrgton 343 

Winnebago 139 

Total. 30,949 


Madison  i*  the  seat  of  government ;  but  Milwaiikia 
which  contain*  a  population  of  1,713,  i»  the  largest  town. 

The  aum  of  940,000  haa  been  appropriated  by  con- 
grera  for  the  erection  of  public  btiililings,  and  $9,000  for 
n  library.  The  term  of  Henry  Dodg^,  the  present  gov- 
ernor, will  expire  in  March,  1844.  The  mint^ral  richel 
of  this  territory  are  annually  developed  to  an  inunonaa 
extent. 

IOWA  TERRITORY. 
Counties  and  Population  in  1840. 


Cprfiir I,29:l 

ClHvton 1,101 

Clinton 831 

Delaware 168 

Dnanioines 9,979 

DuDnqne 3,09!) 

Henry 3,773 

JuvHwiit 1,411 

JulTf  raon 9,773 

Johnson 1,491 


Jonca 471 ' 

Lee 0,093 

Linn 1,373 

Lonisa 1,VS7 

Mnacatine 1,1)43 

Scott 3,140 

Van  Buren «,Hfl 

vva^hington 1.904 


Total 43,111 


>-5» 


This  country,  comprehending  a  large  tract  lying  weit 
•f  the  Mi**i**ippi,  waa  erected  into  a  aeparate  govern* 
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SUPPLEMENT— UNITED  STATES. 


in<!iit  by  mt  nf  congren,  in  June,  ie3H,  uiidvr  thu  title 
or  "  loH'ii  'IVrritnry  :"  the  leKiilativo  )inwer  in  vontRd  in 
■'lo  K<>v<'riii>r  and  a  l«|iiiilative  anainiibly,  wlilr.li  iiuieta 
■iiniially  on  tlic  Hr«t  Monday  nf  Uoci.'iiiber,  ut  louii 
City ;  and  it  cnnftialit  nf  13  uienibcm  of  a  council, 
electi'd  for  two  yeurt,  and  of  a  hmiao  nf  repreiicntativcs 
of  'M  ni(Mnh«rB,  vlixtod  an'  jally.  I'ay  of  the  invnihem, 
9:1  ppr  dii'in,  and  $;i  for  every  UO  milci  nf  travel.  $30,0(10 
were  H|i|irci|iriatod  by  congrem  for  the  tncctinii  of  piih- 
lie  biiildiuKs  lit  the  fciit  nf  government ;  fJO.OdO  for  the 
erection  nf  a  peiiitentiar'',  and  9S,UflO  for  a  librnry— nil 
of  which  public  works  are  now  in  prngreis.  The  term 
of  the  pri.'Heut  governor,  Auguatua  C.  Dodge,  will  expire 
in  July,  ItHi. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Oninliea. 


WaahinKtnn. 
Alexandria.. 


Total 4.1,719 


Pop.  i»«a. 


33,743 
9,907 


County  Toffiu. 


Washington. 
Alexandria. 


No  change  of  importance  baa  occurred  witliin  the  Inst 
(Ire  years.  The  penitentiary,  built  nn  the  Auburn 
plan,  is  successful;  and  the  new  patent  niHce  may  he 
noti  'd  ns  one  of  the  hanilaomest  eilillces  in  the  United 
States.  The  new  post  olHce  and  United  flu  es  treasury 
are  also  noble  LuildinRs.  The  new  Nation  il  Institute 
occupies  a  suits  of  runma  in  the  patent  oHice. 


THE  POPULATION  OF 

CHIEF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS, 

Compiled  from  the  Official  Returns  of  1840. 


Maini. 

Bangor 8,ti27 

Bath 5,141 

Belfast 4,1H0 

Brunswick 4,350 

Augusta 4,314 

Bacn 4,40a 

Hallowell 4,ti54 

Tiiouiaston U,337 

Portland 15,318 

Nkw  IIamfshirii. 

Concord 4,897 

Dover 6,458 

Portsmouth 7,887 

Meredith 3,351 

Nnnhua 0,054 

Massachusitts. 

Andnver 3,907 

Boston 93,383 

Barnstnhio 4,301 

Beverlv 4,689 

Cambridge 8,409 

Charlestnwn 11,484 

Dnrtmnuth 4,i;)5 

Dnvers n.    5,020 

Fall  River 0,'.U0 

Gloucester 0,738 

Haverhill 4,3:i0 

Lowell S!0,7'.m 

Lynn 9,307 

Marblchend 5,575 

Middleborough 5,085 

Nantucket 0,012 

New  Bedford 13,0.?7 

Newburvport 7,161 

Plymouth 5,381 

Koxbury 9,089 

Salem 15.083 

Springfleld 10,985 

Taunton 7,643 

Worcester 7,497 

RiiooK  Island. 

Cumberland 5,CS3 

Newport 8,333 

Providence  city  . . .  33,171 

Bmithfleld 9„'(34 

Warwick 6,786 

Connecticut. 

Danbury 4.504 

Hnrtfnrd  city 0,408 

Litchfield 4.038 

New  Haven  city  ..  13,m!0 

New  I^iidnn 5,519 

Norwich  city 4,SU0 

Btnninvtiin 3,H>>g 


*Vei.lh(  r^lil■ld 


n,t*24 


Vermont. 

Bennington 3.43^ 

Burlington 4,371 

Montpelier 3,735 

New  York. 

Albany 33,731 

BuHhlo 18,313 

Ulictt 12,7t<3 

Rochester 30,191 

Lockport 9,135 

Plattsburg 0,41U 

Seneca 7.073 

Salina 11,014 

Schenectady (>,  <K4 

Troy I».n34 

Rome 5,I>M) 

Williamsburg S,0!)4 

Brooklyn 36,333 

Catlskill 5,:t3g 

Fishhill 10.437 

Hudson 5,673 

Kingston 5,834 

Mount  ripusant..      7,:i07 

Newbiircli H,«;I3 

New  York  city...  313,710 

Poughkeepsie  .      .     10,000 

Nk'/  Jkrskt. 

Elizabeth 4,184 

Newark 17.390 

Pntterxon 7,5n0 

Princeton 3,a'>5 

Trenton 4  035 

Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg 5,980 

Mnyamenving 14,.'>73 

Kensington    33,314 

Spring  Garden 37,849 

Northern  Liberties  .%l,474 

Southwark 97,448 

Philadelphid  city..  U3,C(i5 
Lancaster  city  ....    8.417 

Reading 8,410 

CarliNle 4.351 

Alleghany  city 10,089 

Pittsburgh 91,115 

Chnnibersburg 3,3.19 

Easton 4,81  5 

Poltsvilln 4,.145 

York 4,779 

Erie 3,413 

Westchester 9,153 

Columbia 9,719 

Allentown 9,493 

Norristown 9,937 

G"ilvsiiurg T.'.W 


I  Bristol 1,438 

I  Lebanon 1,860 

iFrankford 9,.176 

Lewistown 3,058 

Wushington 3,063 

Northumlierland...  998 

Sunbury 1,108 

Milton 1,508 

llidlidnyaburg 1,896 

lluntiuKdnn 1,143 

Willinmsport I,3.'k1 

Meadville 1,319 

Delawari. 

Wilmington 8,367 

Dover 3,7110 

Newcastle 3,737 

Maryland. 

Annapolis S,793 

RnltimoreCity ...  109,313 

Frede'  inktown  . . .  5,183 

Cumberland 3,438 

Virginia. 

Fredericksburg  . .  .  3,974 

Lynchburg 6,395 

Norfolk 10,<I30 

Petersburg 11, 136 

Portsmouth 6,477 

Richmond 20,153 

Wheeling 7,885 

Winchester 3,454 

North  Carolina. 

Fnyetteville 4.385 

Raleigh 9,344 

Wilmington 4,744 

South  Carolina. 

Charleston  city....  iffl,28I 

Columbia 4,340 

Georoia. 

Augusta  city 6,40.1 

Columbus 3,114 

Macon 3,937 

Milledgeville 9,095 

Savannah 11,314 

Alabama. 

Mobile  city 19,672 

Montgomery 2,179 

Tuscaloosa 1,949 

Mississippi. 

Natchez 4,800 

Vicksburg 3,104 


LotltatANA.  I 

Baton  Rouge s.gnti 

Fayette  city ;t[i>ii7 

New  Orleans I()a!l!i3 

Ojielousas  city  . . .  10,706 
Tknnkks^e. 

Nashville 0,1190 

Kkntocky. 

Frankfort 1,1117 

Lexington ii,ri'.i7 

Louisville 31.-210 

Maysville 3,741 

Ohio. 

Chillicnthe 3,(177 

Cincinnati 46,;i.'i8 

Circleville 3,;hiu 

Cleaveland 6,071 

Columbus 6,048 

Dayton 6,067 

Lancaster 3,379 

Steubenville 5,303 

Zanes.ville 4,7i;6 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis 9,693 

Madison 3,798 

New  Albany 4.336 

Richmond 3,070 

Illinois. 

Alton 3,340 

Chicago 4,470 

Galena 1.843 

Peoria 1,467 

auincy 9,313 

Springfield 8,578 

Missoaai. 

JetTorson  city 1,174 

St.  Louis 16,469 

MiCHIOAN. 

Detroit 9,102 

Monroe 1,703 

Ypsilanti 3,419 

Marshall 1,763 

Florida. 

St.  Augustine 3,459 

Tallahassee 1,610 

WiscnNBiN. 

Milwaukie 1,713 

Distriut  or  Colvmbia. 

Alexandria 8.459 

Georgetown 7,312 

Wnshingtun  city. .  9?,864 


THE  VOTERS  OF  THE  UNION. 

In  conn(>xinn  with  the  lubject  of  the  Ceniua,  it  becomes  important  to 
every  reader  to  be  tuniishwl  with  details  of  the  usually  practical  number 
nf  voten  (hrouKhnut  the  Union.  The  statistics  of  the  last  two  Presldeu- 
tial  Elections  arc  therefore  siibjoined. 

Gen.  Harrison  was  elected  by  234  votes  sgainst  Mr.  Van  Iluren^  00,  in 
the  electoral  college  of  294  votes :  nineteen  states  casting  t;.cir  electoral 
vote  for  Harrison,  and  seven  for  Mr.  Van  nuren. 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES.        184a 


RIeclors. 

10  Maine  .... 
7  New  Hampshire 
"  Vermont  -    -    - 

14  Massachusetts  • 
4  llhr  rie  Island     • 


Ha-rison.      V.  Ruren. 


8  Connecticut 

50 

MIDDLE  states. 

42  New  York      .    .  . 

H  New  Jersev  •    •  • 

30  Pennsylvaiiia     -  • 

3  Delaware     •    •  ■ 


-  46,613 

■  26,434 

•  32.44S 

•  7a,si4 

.  S.278 

■  31,601 


46,'20l 
32.670 
IS.OOd 
61,948 
3,301 
23,296 


!>I5,244         177,42S         1I3,4>3         106.164 


229  812 

33,36i 

144.019 

6,967 


212,919 
31,034 
143,676 

4,884 


166,(1.1  I3e,543  I 

26,347  26,802  ' 

9I,47S  87,111 
4,153  4.732 


25,852  ' 
23.382  1 


Ii3                                         409,160  392,113  288,7<IO         2.'>7,278  ; 
SOUTHERN  STATES.                                                                   ! 

10  Marvland      ....    33,528  28,752  22,168 

33  Virginia 42.501  43,803  3O,'>03 

15  North  Carolina  .    .    -    48,876  34,218  26,610 

11  South  Carolina,  Eleeton  chosen  by  the  Urlilatnre. 
II  Georgia    .....    40,264  3I,9M  22,126           24,MO 

7  Alabama 28,471  33.WI  20..'>0fl           16.612 

4  Milsisainpl    ....    19,618  16,995            0.079            9688 

6  Louisiau      ....    11,297  7,617            3,653            3383 


86  823,226 

WESTERN  STATES. 
81  Ohio 148,167 

15  Kentucky      ■    •    .    -    58,489 

16  Trnneaan     ....    6a..19l 

9  Indiana 65,302 

6  Illinois 49,536 

S  Michigan     ....   22.907 

4  MilMuri 22,972 

5  Arksnau 4,S.i'< 


|l»,3g9         136,845         127,473 
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Tottl   • 


48;,ilc 


14.  nr 

-••708 


123.782 
32.616 

48.289 
61,701 
47,479 
21,098 
29,760 
6,049 

JCI.TII 


96,948 
3^,439 
36,120 
32.180 
18,097 

7,332 
10,995 

2,400 


105.405 
36.925 
.15.682 
11,281 
14.083 
4,073 
7,337 
1,288 


217,807         247,213 


■764.894 
7»,l:» 


738,218 


j  _     Marrlson^  niato,  ■ 


V.  il.'smit  '."Il   WV 


DIMANA.  I 

ge 2,2R!I 

y :i,ai7 

ns 10a,i!i;l 

city  . . .  lo.-im 

INKKfltli.  I 
(l.llifl)   1 


KTOCKY. 


3llI0, 


JIAHA. 
IB 


I,!'17 

(i,(l!i7  ' 

UI.'JIU  1 

3,74  J 

3,(177 

4(i,;i:w 
ii,:m 

0,(171 
e,U4H 
0,0«7 
3,a72 
5,'i03 
4,7iiO 

3,t1)Ki 
3,798 
4,280 
3,U70 

8,340 
4,470 
1,H43 
],4«7 
8,313 
2,578 

1,174 
10,409 

9,102 
1,703 
8,410 
1,703 

3,459 
1,010 
ICOMSIN. 

1,712 

or  COLl'MBIA. 

8,45!) 

1 7,312 

a  city. .  2?,8(!4 

[JNION. 


HsniiRi. 
ty 


ORIDA. 

lie... 


econin  important  to 
illy  prjcliral  mn\btt 
he  tut  two  Fmldeu. 

r.  Van  Hiiiyd**  00,  ir 
osting  tl.cireleclon] 

1836.              1 

.  Ruren 

Whis. 

i2,990 
lS,fi37 
1.1.037 
34.174 
2.9f>t 
19.291 

lJ.i!39  ! 

6.«8  ' 
30.991 
42,3.17 

3,710 
18,749 

iwvi 

106,164 

68,(15 
26,347 
)I,J7S 
4,153 

13E,843  : 

87,111 
4,733 

88,790 

3.-.7,278  ; 

!2,IC8 
I0,i09 
26,610 

25,853  : 
23,382 
23,626  1 

13,136 
I0.S08 
9,979 
3,653 

94,930 
16.613 
9688 
33i!3 

16.849 

127,473 

16,948 
a,  43'. 
16,110 
13.180 
8,087 
7,332 
0,9»S 
9,400 

105.405 
36,925 
33.962 
11.281 
14,983 
4,073 
7,337 
1,288 

7,807 

847,913 

;4.8»i 

738,318 

I 
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SUPPLEMENT  — UNITED  STATES. 


COMMERCE. 


Ml 


In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  commercial  rcturna  of  the  United  States  were  brought 
clown  to  the  year  1836.  We  now  subjoin  a  synopais  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Union 
from  that  period  tu  1842. 

Export.. 

fl21,(>28,416 
,.  132,085,946 
,.  121,161,^11 


Yeftr  Import*.  Ex{iorta. 

18536....  !»189,98(M)35  ....  ^128,683,040 

1837 140,989,217 117,419.376 

18aS 113,717,404 108,486,816 


Year.  Imports. 

1839....  «162,6t;2,132 

1840 107,141,519 

1841....     124,167,383 


or  tlio  imports  in  1840,  $<.l2,8(h!,3.7i  were  in  Aniiirlcan  veHmOn,  anil  1214,3.39,167  in  fureiitn  veasiila. 

Ol'  thu  i^xpiirU  in  18^0,  S113,H>.l,'i,ii34  witu  of  doiiioHllr  pnuhictH  unil  gniiiln,  and  $18,190,312  of  foreign.     In  1840, 
the  iliiiiii-8lic  cxporta  e\ci:t'ili»l  those  of  IH3!),  hy  9IU,:<l)l,743. 

The  ex|H>rla  in  1H40,  exceeded  the  iniportH  hy  $24,944,427. 

It  iippeiirs  by  a  return  of  tlio  Secretary  of  the  Treuflury  that,  of  the  total  import*  in  1841,  9134.167,383,  thers 
were,  (if  free  kooiIh,  904.785,449:  and  dutiable  goods,  $59,381,035. 

(If  ihe  iiiial  ciiiorin  in  1841,9121,101,311,  there  were,  of  foreign  fVee  goods,  910,798,451;  of  dutiable  foreign 
gixiils,  S4.:ili:i.l  m')  ;  of  domestic  produce,  910ii,0.V.M)85. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  1841,  was  $3,000,072. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDIN'f  SEPTEMBER  30,  1840. 


RiiHsia - 

I'niMia 

Sweden  and  Norway  •  • 
.Sweili.ti  West  liidic*  •    • 

Deliiiiark 

Il.iniih  Weil  Indlei  ■  - 
llaiiM  Towni    .... 

llnlUnd 

Diilcl)  Kast  Indies  ... 
Dutch  West  Indiei  •  ■ 
Dnicli  Guiana    .    •    ■    • 

RelKium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

OiliralU        

MalU 

Mailritiiia 

Capo  of  Gr)od  Hftpe  •  - 
Rriiiih  V,\i\  Indie,  •  • 
Rriliili  Wt'it  Indiei  ■  - 
Rritiih  Honduras  •  •  • 
Britisti  Guiaua  •  .  .  • 
British  American  Colonic! 

Austnlia      

Fiance 

French  West  Indies  •  - 
French  Quiana       •    •    > 

Ha;:; 

Spain 

TeneritTu  ft  other  Canaries 
Manilla  ft  Philippine  ls*8. 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  W^est  Indies 


Value  of 
Imports. 


3,572,427 

5!),304 

1,217,913 

67,545 

7,501 

969,177 

2,.^2I,493 

1,074,754 

817.897 

396,479 

37,766 

274,867 

33,114,133 

62.^217 

98,349 

33,li67 

38,471 

32,334 

1,952,461 

1,048,165 

15^3,13 

10,973 

2,007,767 

122,141 

17,572,870 

335,251 

),353,S24 
1,684,665 
150,522 
460.2-.1 
9,635,477 
1,1.98.733 


Value  of  Eiports. 


Domestic      Foreign 
Produce.     Pftxiuce. 


DoUan. 

234,lt.56 

43.3.53 

435.092 

98,710 

76,110 

918.931 

.'»,.167  963 

3,345  264 

132,751 

259.43X 

52.118 

1,834.229 

61,951,778 

2,022  636 

217,762 

643,344 

14,610 

8,319 

35,816 

280,404 

2,907,.-«4 

132.095 

11«,S96 

6,«!'9,2I" 

84,847 

18,919.327 

483,595 

945,365 
353,419 
11.816 
90,'i69 
6,33.. 471 
770  420 


DoUt-t, 
934,625 

43,115 

115,134 

3.610 

17,868 
180,518 
830, 4U6 
511.046 
202,152 

42,916 

486.426 

6,006,8S2 
28,304 

2.57,110 

45,386 

1.53 

107 

351,791 

58.000 

58,371 

538 

204,035 

6.022 

2,922,227 

30,6=i6 

100 

8l,ti49 

8,8/4 

1 1. .579 

30.o;; 

970,044 


Total. 


Ddlari. 

1,169,481 

86,468 

550,226 

102,320 

94,051 

1,099.449 

4,198,459 

3,856,310 

3.15  ;103 

302,354 

52,118 

2,320,655 

57,048,660 

2,060,940 

217.762 

900,454 

59,996 

8,472 

36013 

632196 

3,965,584 

190,466 

119,434 

6,093,2.tO 

yo,l!69 

21,841,554 

614,251 

100 

1,027,214 

382,293 

23,395 

121,516 

6,310,515 

799,628 


Portugal 

Maileira   ...... 

Fayal  ft  the  other  Azorea 
ra|  e  do  Verd  Islands 

Italy 

Sicily   •         

Ionian  Islands   .    ■    •    - 

Greece 

Trieste 

'I'mkey     ...... 

M(in>cco  .---.. 

Texas 

Mexico     ...... 

Venezuela     •    •    .    .    ■ 
New  Grenada    .    .    .    . 

Central  America    •    •    • 

Brazil 

Ar)tentine  Republic  •  • 
Cisplltine  Republic    -    > 

Chili 

Peru 

Reput)lic  of  Ecuador 
Snnlh  America,  i^enerally 
China  .  .  .  ;  -  .  . 
Europe,  generany  •  -  - 
Asia,  germrally  .  •  .  • 
Africa,  Rerierally  .  .  . 
We'l  Indies,  generally    • 

South  .Seas 

Sandwich  Islands  •  •  • 
Nnrthwest  CoMi  of  Anicr. 
Uucetuin  placM    •    *    • 

Total    .... 


Value  of 
Imports. 


DtAlari. 

222.884 

309,524 

38,138 

29,348 

1,157,200 

649,525 

43,C!7 

5,138 

373,365 

663,470 

62.i:i8 

303,847 

4,175,001 

1,355,166 

2'7,3P2 

189.021 

4,927,296 

393,563 

494.492 

1,616,859 

438,495 

28,685 

6,640,829 

284,4'^2 
372,537 

13,762 
16,293 

1,525 


Value  of  Exports. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


D*Alnn. 
97.341 
93819 
10,471 
82,611 

1,189,838 
303,217 


1,590,356 
119,745 

937,072 
96i!,!a>i 
6.54,267 
57.622 
130,661 
2,145,!-63 
280.144 
S2,t02 
1,372,254 


96,042 
469,I!'6 

63,976 
170,734 
611.215 
376.7  IS 
177,229 

720 


107,141,519  113,896,634  18,190,312  133,086.':^ 


Foreign 
Pniduce. 


tMUirt 
5.724 
22,818 
5,623 
2,809 
28,3,347 
33,92'i 


196,264 
156,873 

281,199 

1,545,403 
229.605 
77.32J 
87,285 
360.7.1 
89,132 
67,628 
356,575 


28,391 

540,780 

138,092 
43,048 
2,514 
66,'200 

540 


Total, 

Ddlari.  I 
l()3.069l 
116677] 
16.0941 
85,420. 
1,473,185 
337.140, 


1,786, 
276,618 

1,218,371 

2,515,341 
783,873 
135,251 
2I7,»4e 

3,506,574 
369,276 
149,730 

I,738,ft29 


134,3'13 
1,009,966 
63,976 
308,826 
6.14.283 
379.1^ 
243,429 


1,31 


-J 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  EACH  STATE  FOR  1840. 


stain  and  Territorial. 


Mai.'ie 

Mew  llnmpehire 

Vermont 

Mnssnchtisetts 

Rhode  Inland 

Connecticut 

New  Vor.< 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delawiire 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Viritinia 

North  Carolina 

Booth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alalwiina 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

I  Ohio 

Kentucky 

TetMit'ssee 

Michigan 

Florida  Territory  ... . 
Missouri 


Total. 

Vol,.  III. 


Valuj  of  Imports, 


la  American 

Vessels. 


$.504, 

07, 

404. 

15,813, 

274, 

270, 

.53,501, 

1, 

7,835 

4,357, 
76, 

481, 

330, 
1,6:«, 

357. 

402. 

7,374, 

2, 

2. 

28, 

137, 

120, 

10, 


,183 
411 
017 
500 
,534 
411 
.205 
,680 
,007 

,884 
,637 
634 
,169 
,433 
,303 
,311 

,309 
,430 
,241 
,938 
,225 
,775 
,600 


92,802,3.52 


In  Fnrt'i^r 
Vessels. 


$134,.579 
47,2:'6 

700,398 

6,661 

7,939,485 

17,529 

629,875 

802 

552,81)2 

43,215 

63.451 

10,363 

423,438 

134,325 

173.440 

0,398,881 
3,489 


1,385 
63,953 


14,339,167 

64« 


Total. 


$028,762 

114,ii47 

4l)4,i;i7 

16,513,858 

274,534 

377,073 

60,440,750 

19,209 

8,464,882 

803 

4,.  10,746 

■  19,853 

54.'i,085 

2.52,533 

2,058,870 

491,438 

574,651 

10,673,190 

4,915 

3,241 

28,038 

138,610 

190,728 

io,r>oo 


107,141,510 


Value  of  Exports. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce* 


5;, 009,9 10 

30,761 

"5(15,150 

1,268,158 

203.006 

518,210 

22,076,609 

14,883 

5,736,450 

37,001 

5,495,020 

7.^1,429 

4,769,937 

387,484 

0,981,016 

6,862,959 

12,854.694 

32,998,059 
991,954 


163,339 
1,850,709 


113,89.5.634 


$8,359 
218 

3,918,103 
3,983 

11,587,471 

1,193 

1,083,689 

273,748 
2,494 

8,283 

55,753 


1.338,877 


8,141 


18,190,312 


Total. 


$1,018,269 

20,979 

305,1.50  i 

10,180,261  i 

206,989 

518,210 

34,364,080 

16,078 

6,830,145 

37,001 

5.768,768 

753,933 

4.778.220 

387,484 

10,nnii,7C.9 

6,8<i2,ll.59 

12,854,694 

34,236,938 
991,954 


162,229 
1,858,850 


133,085,946 

4P 
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SUPPLEMENT —  UNITED  STATES. 


MANUFACTURES. 

As  no  correct  linU  nf  the  entire  ninnuracturea  and 
trBiIca  of  the  llniteil  Slntei  are  ruriiished,  thu  reader 
miiHt  content  liinideirwitli  the  fulliiwine  imrHgruphH,  re- 
latin;;  to  Ma!>imchu8etiu,  rvnuHylvuniii  and  \eiv  Yiirli. 

The  chief  iiinniiliicturini;  state  is  Maiigachiisetta,  in 
ivhicli  the  number  nf  cotton  mannfactoriea  i82(l8;  num- 
oer  nf  tipindles,  (iUS.TOll;  value  of  nmniiractiired  articles, 
91U,S7H,(HK);  number  of  persons  employed,  ■Ji).(l2U ;  capi- 
tal invested,  $lt',07n,0.'<U.  Number  of  distilleries,  37; 
number  of  |!allnn!>  produced, -1,108.043.  Number  of  brew- 
eries, 7 ;  number  nrxallnnH  produced,  42!),H00 ;— of  which 
Ii4)ston  contains  3— uuiulier  of  f!ulli>iis  produced.  li!,'i.(IOO: 
capital  invested  in  breweries  and  distilleries.  9<J03,100; 
of  which  is  invested  in  Boston,  9(^,000.    Total  capital 

vestea  in  manufactures  in  the  state  is  ^3,41)3,280. 

Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  chief  seat  nf  man- 
ufactures in  iron  and  other  metals.  It  lias  38  furnaces 
for  cast  iron;  number  of  tons  produced,  0,564;  value 
Bianjrnctured,  about  3440,880.  Number  of  blonmeries, 
lories,  and  rolling  mills,  for  bar  iron  and  nails,  13 ;  num- 
ber of  tons  produced,  45.100;  value  manufactured,  about 
S4,.?U0,000;  number  of  hands  employed,  includinitmincrs, 
3,m~i:  amount  of  capital  invested,  $1,031,000.  Olaat 
department.— Number  of  kIbbs  houses,  10;  cutting  estab- 
lishments, 0;  men  employed.  515;  value  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  inclusive  nf  lonkiuK  glasses,  $530,000: 
amount  of  capital  invested,  $580,000.  Hardware  and 
eutteri/  department.— Va\u«  of  hardware  and  cutlery 
manufactured,  $:I5I.SOO;  number  of  men  employed.  310: 
cannon  cast,  many;  small  arms  made,  1,;U0;  men  employ- 
ed, 13.  Preciuua  m«Ca/«.— Value  manufactured,  $4,800; 
men  employed,  U. 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufactures, [iron  not  included) $3,017,473 

Iron  department 1,931,000 

Total  capital  in  manufactories(Pitt8burg)  5,848,473 
The  chief  commercial  state  is  New  York.  The  total 
number  of  commercial  houses  in  the  stale  nf  New  York, 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  is  4Sn,  of  which  417  are  in  the 
city.  The  total  number  of  commission  houses  is  1049, 
of  which  918  are  in  the  city.  The  capital  invested  in 
foreign  trade  in  the  Empire  State,  is  $48,808,401.  That 
investoil  in  retail  drv  goods,  grocery,  and  other  ptnres, 
$41,481,551.  That  invested  in  lumber  yards,  $'2,4Uo,U77. 
That  invested  in  the  business  of  victuallers,  $3,889,310. 

There  arc  1555  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  FROM  U.  S.,  1840. 

Prom  the  Sea $3,198,370 

"      theForcst 5,333,085 

'•      Agriculture,  j  ifivnooi 

(flour  $10.1  <3,015)  i J8,j.M,0Jl 

Tobacco 9,883,957 

Cotton 03,870,307 

Bu  ndry 177,384 

Manufactures,                     )  loiusain 

(cotton  goods,  $3,549,007)  ]   i-,!mo,oiu 

Total 113,895,034 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  U.  STATES,  1840. 

The  following  is  a  stiitement  nf  the  principal  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  impnrtuii  into  the  United  States 
for  the  yea  •  ending  S>',<ceuiber  30,  1840. 

J.  rticleii.  Amount  of  Imports. 

Silk  Manufactures $10,983,191 

Collon    do 0.504.484 

Woollen  do 0,355,34.5 

Lace 408,43,5 

Carpeting 338.501 

Hats  and  lionnets 4:18,000 

Hoots  and  Shoes 71,533 

l.ciit  her 473,0!l  I 

Furniture 8<i,3'(5 

Roup 13,8.59 

Maiiufacliirfs  nf  irnn  and  steel 7,334,483 

do.     Flaxandliemp 5,!iOO,»44 

do.    Copper,  brass,  tin,  pewter,  &;  leod       ;)()3,4'.V3 

Earthen  and  stonewares 3,ilK),3.11 

Plated,  gilt  and  japanned  do It>ii.073 

t«a(l(llery 201,000 

Worsted  HtuiT  goods 3,387,:1.38 

Walclies  and  parts  of    .matches 3iO  9.59 

Class  MauiifucturcB 5ii3,43n 

C'otvo-;  Imijging 310,31 1 

OJIOfcthi. ~  .        S'.o*; 


Artitlot.  AmMMt  of  Importi, 

Paper  Hangings 70,531 

Paper , •  70,124 

Books 210.704 

Hair  Cloth 5»,rt5ii 

Brushes :it<,7«3 

Jewelry 201 ,5!Hl 

Saltpetre 24,173 

Cigars m>,4M 

White  and  red  lead 41.013 

Sugar  of  lead Ii,:)85 

Cordage  and  twi  no 244,011 

Corks 50,180 

Total $47,373,888 

Exports  of  the  above  articles 3,fU4.538 

Consumption  in  the  United  States 43,509,303 


STEAM  POWER  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reirarted  to  congress 
in  :840,  the  following  restilts. 
Steam  engines  of  all  kinds  in  the  U.  States. .  3,010 

SteamlKiats  in  the  30  States HOO 

Railroad  locomotives ;i5U 

Steam  engine''  used  for  manufacturing 1,8U0 

Steam  acciderts  nf  all  kinds  since  their  intro- 
duction      200 

Steam  accidents  in  railroad  locomotives  (only)        2 

Number  of  persons  killed  by  steam  accidents  3,(Hi0 

"       (another  etatenient)  9,000 

Property  lost  by  such  ncciiients $5,00*1.(100 

Steamboats  built  since  1807 1,300 

Of  these  there  have  oeen  lost 3ii0 

"  "  worn  out 240 

Miles  of  railroad  travelled  by  locomotives  . ..  1,500 

Number  of  locomotives  in  IVnnsylvaniu iiO 

Tonnage  of  all  tht;  steamboats 155.473 

Horse-power  in  steamboats 57.017 

"  in  railroads 0,980 

As  the  Old  and  Now  Worlds  are  now  brought  com- 
paratively near  to  each  other  by  the  power  of  steam 
navigation,  the  following  table  of  distances,  as  run  per 
chart  liy  the  steamers,  in  geographical  miles,  between 
New  York  and  the  English  ports,  will  doubtless  be  in 
teresting. 

Jfetc  York  to  Liverpool. 

Mllei. 

ToCajpc  Clear 2,748 

Cape  Clear  to  Tuscar 1.50 

Tuscar  to  Skerries 90 

Skerries  to  Liverpool 60 

Total 3,048 

JVew  y<trk  to  Bristol, 

To  Cape  Clear 2.748 

Cape  Clear  to  Bristol 275 

Total 3,023 

JfetB  York  to  Portsmouth, 

To  the  Lizard 2,908 

Lizard  to  Portsmouth 300 

Total 3,103 

Halifax  to  Liverpool, 

To  Cape  Clear 3,2fl0 

Cape  Clear  to  Tuscar !50 

Tuscar  to  Skerries iM) 

Skerries  to  Liverpoc! 00 

Tctal 2,500 

Boston  to  Halifax 350 

2,850 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  oflicial  Army  Register  for  1811,  states  that  the 
United  States    artnv,  in   odiccrs    and    men,  numberi 
13,53;l— the  militia,  i,503,5'.»C. 
The  American  navy  is  composed  of 

Ships  of  the  line.  (74  to  120  guns) 11 

ra/.ee,  (,5(!  guns) 1 

Frigates,  1st  cl.iaa,  (4'.  guns) 11 

2d  class.  (3(i  LMins) 2 

aionps  of  war,  (10  to  30  guns) 21 

Brigs        "         (lOgnns).. 4 

ftli:ioners,  (4  to  10  guns) 8 

ofeainern,  (two  frigates) 4 

Store  ships,  &o 3 

Total. M 
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PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Commiminner  nf  the  General  Land  Office  re- 
iwrtn  to  thu  General  Government  that  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lanilt  ilurinjr  the  year  IMU  aninunted  to  3,3:iU,H8g 
acres ;  the  purchase  mnncy  to  93.780,037 ;  and  the  re- 
ceipts into  the  Treasury,  frnm  the  scne  source,  to 
93,3iKi,(')8:i.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year 
Km,  the  sales  amounted  to  118,0~'2  acres ;  the  purchase 
money  to  91.034,833 ;  and  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury, 
trom  the  same  source,  during  the  same  period,  to 
9I,104,0U3. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Ravtnuc.  Eipaulitura. 

34,344,471  17,573,141 

48,873,9(14  29,635,*»4 

31,815,600 
39,-»55,478 
States  was 


Tasn. 

ifos 

•  1836 

1837  19,650,084 

1838  19,599,752 

In    18.39,   the    revenue   of  the    United 

930.461.881 ;  erpenditures,  937.016,916. 

In  1840,  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  was 
938,334,5 1-2 ;  expenditures,  93t!,64.3,()5ti. 

In  1841,  the  revenue  of  the  Uuited  States  (including 
balance  (torn  previmia  year)  was  931,31)7,512;  expendi- 
tures. 932.025,070. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated  the  receipts 
for  1H42,  at  910,300,000 ;  and  the  expenditures  (including 
the  payment  of  treasury  notes  nut  as  .')7,OU0,0UO,)  at 
932,791,010.  United  States  trcisury  notes  out,  January 
1,  1812,  .9l),»40.723.  Total  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  814.728,085.  Congress,  however,  has  made  ap- 
propriations to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment in  1842,  that  will  materially  augment  the  amount 
for  which  the  nation  is  liable. 


COTTON  STATISTICS. 
The  total  cotton  crop  of  the  year  ending  September 
SOth,  1840,  amounted  to  1,034,945  boles.    The  total  crop 
it  the  p.^eceding  year,  amounted  to 8,177,835. 


The  total  cxporti  of  1841,  were. 
Ditto  1840, 


1,313,377  bales. 
I,876,ti03 


Deficiency  in  1841 S(IS,736 

We  subjoin  the  amount!  exported  to  various  countrie* 
in  1841. 

To  Great  Britain 858,743  baloi. 

To  France 348,776 

To  ports  in  north  of  Europe 56,370 

To  all  other  ports 49,480 

Total 1,313,877 

The  cotton  exports  of  the  preceding  year  were  aa  foV 
low: 
In  1840,  cotton  exported  to  Great 

Britain 1,346,791  balei. 

To  France 447,465 

North  of  Europe 103,231 

To  uttier  porta 78,513 

Total 1,870,003 

We  subjoin  also,  the  ports  from  which  the  article  haa 
been  sent,  with  the  portion  from  each. 

In  1841,  from  New  Orleans  and  Mis- 

sippi 056,816  bales. 

FroMi  Alabama 316,339 

Florida 33.297 

Georgia 35,596 

North  and  South  Carolina  ...  162,375 

Virginia 4,?33 

Ihiltininre 317 

Philadelphia 1,934 

NewYork 149,569 

Boston 3,603 


Total 1,313,377 

We  annex  an  account  of  the  home  consumption. 
Quantity  consumed  by,  and  stock  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  United 
Stales  manufacturer8,Sept.30, 1841,  397,388  balei 
Do.  do.      1840,   395,193 

Do.  do.      1839,   370,018 


OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COxNTINENT. 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  lasit  ftv.^  years  exhibit  a  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  all  th(' British  North  Americon  provinces.  The 
following  returns  and  estimates  are  from  the  most  au- 
thentic >:ources ; 

Lower  Canada  -  •  •  •  j  -ow  united  ! *^"*'^ 

Upper  Canada  -..-  j  ""w  united  j 4,^,,,^ 

New  Brunswick 170,000 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cope  Breton ie.'i,000 

Prince  Edward's  Island :«),()00 

Newfoundland  K)wa 

Total 1,531,000 

The  only  political  events  of  note  that  hive  occurred 
In  the.sn  provinces,  since  18.36,  refer  to  Cana.la.  During 
the  winter  of  1837-8,  n  rebellion  broke  out  in  'he  lower 
province  among  the  French  hahitana,  which  wan  sup- 
pressed ;  while  Upper  Canada  was  invaded  at  Pres,-olt 
and  Sandwich  from  the  United  Slates;  but  both  ,it- 
tenipls  >v"ro  repiilacil.  Thi  United  States'  governnie  it 
exerted  itself  to  preserve  neutrality,  .ir.i!  to  prevent  th? 
invad.rs,  who  wer.!  chiefly  American  citisens  stiniu- 
lati'd  by  Canadian  refugees,  from  crossing  the  frontier. 
In  1841,  the  two  provinces  of  Ooperand  Lower  Canada 
wen  united  n.ider  one  colonial  government  and  legis- 
laiiir.'.  by  act  of  parliament.  In  the  same  year,  Lord 
Syilenhain,  governor  general,  died  in  consequence  of  a 
frill  from  his  horse,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
(fovernor.  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  The  immigration  into  Ca- 
nada from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  considerable, 
having  been  22.085  pcr.^ons  in  1840,  and  more  than  28,000 
in  1841.  Till'  number  of  ehipa  that  arrived  at  (iuebec 
in  1H40,  wan  '.111,  and  nhout  AGO  in  1841.  The  annual 
e;por.s  of  (Canada  are  about  910,000,000,  and  her  im- 
ports friiiii  I'.iigland  9>l,.'i00.000. 

The  present  governor  of  New  Brunswick  is  Sir  W.  M. 
(J.  Colch'doke;  of  Nova  Scotia  am'.  Cape  Breton,  Lord 
Fnlklniiil;  and  of  NeHfi>iinrllanil,  Sir  John  Harvey, 

In  the  year  1839,  the  discovery  of  a  "  Norlhwcpt  Pas- 
«ag<'"  wis  announced  by  Messrs.  Dense  &.  Simpson,  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Port 


MEXICO. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  peopla 
of  Texas,  In  18:!(>,  Mexico  has  been  much  disturbed,  holb 
by  intestine  war  and  foreign  attack.  In  1839,  the 
French  bombarded  Vera  Cruz,  and  compelled  national 
reparation  for  injuries  sustained  by  French  subjects. 
In  1841,  the  province  of  Yucatan  revolted,  and  on  the 
Kith  of  May  in  the  same  year,  a  legislature  elected  by 
the  peopb',  published  a  "Constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Yucatan,"  at  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  new  state. 
During  the  autumn  of  1841,  General  Santa  Anna  headed 
n  revolt,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  Mexicans  who  favoured  the  federal  constilntion  of 
1824.  This  gen(^ral,  who  soon  collected  a  considerable 
force,  captured  the  capital,  deposed  the  president  under 
the  central  system,  Anastasio  Bustamente,  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  power.  He  has  since  been  inaugurated,  ai 
chief  magistrate  of  Mexico,  and  all  public  acts  of  the 
government  are  trans  acted  in  his  name.  A  recent  cen- 
sus returns  ofiicially,  7,044,140  inhabitants. 

TEXAS. 

Since  th«  formation  of  this  republic,  the  presldenta, 
Samuel  Houston  and  Lamar,  have  been  succeeded  by 
the  re-election  in  1841,  of  General  Samuel  Houston. 
The  constitution  of  'TexBi!  is  modelled  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  the  term  of  the  presidential  ottlce  being 
two  years.  The  population  has  increased  immensely 
since  1838,  having  been  recently  estimated  by  General 
Poote  at  400,000  persons,  viz. 

Anglo-Americans  190,000 

Mexicans  8,000 

Cumanche  and  othei  Indians  302.0UO 

The  present  pnlitico-geosraphicnl  divisions  of  Texas, 
are  34  counties  and  14  scnatniinl  districts.  The  repub- 
lie  has  been  reoignised  by  the  United  Slates.  France, 
England,  and  several  other  nations:  hut  not  yet  by 
Metico,  which  threatens  an  invasion  of  thecoiiiitrv  un- 
der Santa  Anna.  Texas  has  organized  a  small  army,  and 
the  tsilitift  comprehends  the  entire  tsale  white  tKipulu- 
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lion ;  while  her  novy  eonaisti*  of  six  or  eight  amall  vei- 
■ell  of  wir.  In  ISll,  an  expedition  of  more  thitn  300 
nen  u-jit  front  Texan  to  Santa  FA,  wan  cnpitircd  by  the 
Mexican),  and  scvural  citizens  of  the  United  States  arc 
■mnng  the  prisoners,  for  whose  liberation  the  United 
States*  govi'rnnient  has  interfered.  The  Tbxans  say 
that  the  expedition  was  merely  commercial,  and  that 
the  amount  of  merciiandlse  taken  was  very  targe.  The 
men  composing  it,  however,  were  all  fully  armed,  and 
l.ad  one  cannon ;  and  the  Mexicnna  state  in  their  ac- 
counts,  thnt  the  object  was  to  produce  a  revolution  in 
Ihi!  Mexican  provinces  near  Biintn  Fe.  'Ihe  revenue  of 
Texas  lor  1840,  wus— receipts,  $1,31)0,000;  expenditures, 
•1,'.I47,I>£7.  Estimates  for  1841-receipls,  «»00,000;  ex- 
penditures, 9500,'X)0.  The  receipts  for  ltJ41,  however, 
amounted  to  91,100,808  in  Texas  funds,  being  about 
$|tiH,OUO  at  par.  The  public  debt  of  Texas  in  January, 
IM-i,  was  $7,300,000. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.— This  republic  has  long  been 
■  scene  of  revolt  and  civil  war.  The  last  president, 
Francisco  Moruzan,  experienced  much  dimculty  in 
niaintaining  his  potiition  against  Carrera.  Indeed,  the 
latter  captured  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  163!^;  when 
Bulazar,  the  vice-president,  was  killed.  Morazan,  how- 
ever, continued  President  until  1841,  when  Carrera  was 
■o  far  successful,  that  he  now  seems  to  swny  the  desti- 
nies of  the  republic.  Lnte  estimates  of  the  populntion 
of  Centrol  America,  claim  3,000,000  of  persons;  but  as 
the  people  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  under  the  Inilian 
king,  Robert  Charles  Frederic,  arc  included  in  these 
estimates,  some  deduction  should  be  mnde,  especially  as 
during  a  late  boundary  dispute  with  the  British  settle- 
ment of  Honduras,  the  king  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  has 
sought  the  protection  of  the  colonial  government.  The 
White  populntion  of  Central  America  constitutes  only 
one-flflh  of  the  whole.  The  constitution  is  modelled  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  presiilent  and  vice-presi- 
dent being  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  being  elected  by  the  people. 
The  senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  state, 
and  the  house  consists  of  one  representative  for  every 
30,000  inhabitants. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.-In  1839-40,  the  French 
blockaded  Buenos  Ayres,  and  compelled  sntisfnction  for 
losses  and  injuries  sustiiined  by  French  citizens.  The 
present  president  is  Don  Juun  M.  d»  Rosas,  ngainst 
whose  authority  revolts  have  lieen  friMjuent ;  but  nenriy 
all  the  insurgent  lenders  were  destroyed  by  the  govcin- 
ment  forces  in  1841.  .A  war  with  the  adjoining  republic 
of  Uruguay  (Monte  Video)  still  rages. 

PERU.— In  18.17,  this  republic  was  placed  under  the 

firotection  of  Santa  Cruz,  president  of  Bolivia;  but  of 
ate,  a  majority  of  the  Peruvians  have  favoured  Chili, 
and  declared  against  Santa  Cruz. 

BOLIVIA.— The  present  president  is  General  Santa 
Cruz,  who  has  quelled  several  revolts  against  the  gov- 
ernment, ami  conducted  with  various  success,  a  war 
against  Chili. 

CHILI.— In  February,  1838,  Don  Diego  Portales.  vice- 
president  ofChili,  was-nssassinnted.  Joaquin  Prieto  is 
the  present  chief  magistrate. 

VENEZUELA.— General  Pacz  succeeded  Dr.  Vargas, 
as  President,  in  1839,    He  has  suppressed  several  revolts. 


EQUATOR.— Vicente  Rocaflierta  ii  the  present  pre. 
iident,  and  he  hai  suppreiied  mora  than  one  insurrec- 
tionary movement. 

NEW  GRENADA.— Thie  repnUio  hii  been  much 
agitated  by  domestic  commotion ;  Josd  Ignacio  de  MoT 
quez  is  the  present  president.  The  republics  of  New 
Grenada,  Equator  and  Venezuela,  formerly  constituted 
the  republic  of  Colombia;  but  a  division  having  occurred 
in  IKII,  they  soon  aller  formed  separate  nations.  In 
1841,  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  lucceeded  Hi 
a  revolt  ajainst  New  Grenada. 

THE  ISTHMUS  OP  PANAMA.-The  constitution 
of  the  newly  constituted  "  Republic  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,"  was  adopted  and  solemnly  sworn  to  on  the 
:3th  of  June,  1841.  Dr.  Thomas  Herrura  was  elected 
the  first  president. 

PARAGUAY.  In  1840,  Dr.  Francin,  dictiitnr  of  Pura- 
gua)[,  died ;  since  which  event,  the  government  has  been 
admin. stored  by  a  junta  of  Ave  persons. 

URUGUAY.— This  republic  has  been  the  scene  of  civil 
war,  the  insurgents  having,  on  one  occasion,  threat, 
ened  Monte  Vnleo.  Fructuoso  Rivera  is  the  present 
president,  and  he  has  hitherto  maiatained  a  war  uiib 
much  spirit  against  tlie  more  populous  and  powerflil 
Argentine  republic. 

BRAZIL.— Pedro  II.  was  declared  of  age  before  his 
majority  in  1840,  and  was  crowned  at  Rio  in  js41. 

THE  WEST  INDIES.- Nochangeofimportancehns 
occurred  in  any  of  the  West  India  islands  or  colonies 
for  several  years,  except  in  Cuhii;  and  as  the  commerce 
of  this  fertile  island  is  of  ..'.".-ii  value  to  the  United 
States,  we  subjoin  a  few  8taii.s:i<.s  derived  fl-om  oDicial 
sources. 

The  "  Cirrreo  M'aeimai"  of  Madrid,  says:  — "The 
wealth  of  the  island  of  Cuba  continues  to  increase.  In 
1838,  the  numlier  of  ships  which  entered  Havana,  was 
1,004,  and  in  i-i;)9,  was  1,080.  In  1838,  the  departures 
were  1,8U7,  an.i  in  183U,  2,043.  In  18.18,  the  public  reve- 
nue amounted  to  8,530,441  rials,  and  in  1839,  to  0,4U1,7K.> 
rials.  In  1838,  the  island  contributeil  to  the  expenses 
of  the  state,  8.432,014  rials,  and  in  1839,  D,48S.44S 
rials." 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
transacted  with  the  United  Sintiw 

The  imports  in  1840,  were  $i4,70O,189,  being  n  de- 
crease of  $(il3,U14  since  1839.  The  exports  $25,«ll,Tt^,1, 
being  an  increase  of  $4,4.59,0'21.  The  aggregate  of  im- 
ports and  exports  in  1841),  wus  .'J50,C4 1,(172;  in  18.18, 
345.200,080,  exhibiting  an  increase  in  three  years  of 
$,i.444,!!01. 

The  total  reveinie  ofthe  island  in  1838,  was  $8..''i54,000; 
in  1H40,  $10,130,000.  The  revenue  is  derived  tium  im. 
port  and  export  duties,  ond  inland  taxes. 

In  1841,  n  number  of  the  monasteries  and  convents 
were  dissolved,  and  their  inmates  |)ensioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  church  lands  belonging  to  Ihe^se  esta- 
blishments were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  na- 
tional purposes.  Sunday  schools  have  been  commenced 
at  Havaim, 

HAYTI.— Jean  Pierre  Boyer  ia  the  present  presi- 
dent. 


EUROPE 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

King  William  IV.  died  in  1837,  and  v^as  succeeded  by 
Victoria  I.,  daughter  of  bis  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
In  1840,  dueen  Victoria  married  Prince  AlJ-urt,  of  Saxe 
Coburg  and  Gntha.  Since  1837,  the  Bri'ish  empire  in 
the  East  has  been  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Affgha- 
nistan  and  Cabul,  and  the  annexation  of  New  Zealand. 
In  1840,  F.ngland  levied  war  against  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
and  the  British  and  nllied  fleets,  commanded  by  Admi- 
rals Stopford  and  Nnpier,  besieged  and  took  fit.  Jean 
d'Acre,  Beyrout  and  Sidoji.  In  1840-41,  she  carried  on 
a  war  against  China.  In  1841,  the  British  ministry  was 
changed  from  the  whigs  or  liberals  to  the  conservatives 
or  tories-Sir  Robert  Peel,  bnrt.,  being  the  present  pre- 
mier According  to  the  census  of  1841,  it  appears  that 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounted 
to  upwards  of  27,000,000  of  uuli.    The  return  for  the 


three  kingdoms,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  oi 

Man,  is  as  follows;— 

England  and  Wales 15,901,081 

Scotland 2,024,586 

Ireland 8,205,382 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man 124,079 

Total  26,850,028 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  nicrcbani 
seamen  afloat,  and  of  all  persons  travelling  abroai',,  oi 
not  under  a  roof  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  June.  In- 
cluding these  classes,  the  population  may  be  safely 
taken  at  27,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  about 
2,000,000  since  1831.  If  to  this  is  added  the  population 
of  the  cohmies  dependent  on  this  country,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  subjects  ofthe  British  crown  are  more 
numerous  than  that  of  any  other  civilized  monarchy  or 
republic  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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rapulation  of  the  BrilUh  Empire  in  ail  parte  of 
the  Worll. 

(Compiled  from  tht  moit  authentic  documcnls.) 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  neighbouring  '^'•'•■>°'>- 

islands  87,000,000 

Oolnniea  in  Europe,  such  ai  Ionian  Isles, 

Malta,  Gibraltar,  ftc 400,000 

North  America  1,500,000 

South  America  190,000 

West  Indies 1,000,000 

Africa 350,000 

Australasia,  (New  ISollnnd,  &c.) 130,000 

New  Zealand 35,000 

Asia,  (Ceylon  and  Islands) 1,000,000 

India,  (East  India  Company's  dominions)...  135,000,000 
Aftghaiiistan  and  Cabul 14,000,000 

Total 180,515,000 

The  whole  of  the  above  territories  cover  about 
t,800,00  square  miles. 

Properly  of  Great  Britain. 
The  grand  total  capital  rcpresen;'.d  by  all  property  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  estimated  at  3,620,U00,000<. 
JThe  value  of  all  sorts  of  pii-lilic  property  is  1(13,000,000/. 
The  value  of  lands,  ships,  canals,  railroads,  mines, 
horses,  timber, crops,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  2,945,000,000/. 
The  value  of  all  sorts  of  furniture,  apparel,  plate,  epir  ie, 
money  in  chancery,  savings'  banks,  &c.  &c.,  estinm  .(I 
at  580,000,000/.    The  natinnni  debt  is  about  805,00O,UUU/. 

Circulation  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Lcatham,  a  banker  of  Yorkshire,  gives  the  ave- 
rage amount  of  paper  circulation  In  Great  Britain,  in  bills 
of  exchange  out  at  any  one  time,  in  1839,  at  132,123,000/. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  add  — 

Bank  of  England  notes  average 18,000,000 

Private  banks  0,350,861 

Joint  stock  banks 3,030,285 

Estimated  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  45  to    50,000,000 

No  bank  notes  aru  allowed  to  be  issued  in  England 
under  the  value  of  SI.  ($25.) 

Foreign  Commerce. 

EXPORTS. 

1837.  Offlcialvalue X72,312,207 

Declared  value £41,7(10.205 

1838.  Ollicial  value 92,107,898 

Declared  volue 49,640,896 

1839.  OITiciaivalue 96,947,122 

Declared  value  52,701,509 

1840.  Ollicial  value 110,198,710 

Declared  value 53,233,580 

1841.  Offlcialvalue 116,479,678 

Declared  value 54,406,430 

IMPORTS, 

KV  53,224,874 

IKW  59,878,905 

1839  00,340,067 

Oiic-rtcventh  of  the  above  trade  is  trans,icted  with  the 
I'nili'd  ."St.ites.  The  trade  with  India  iiiinunted  to  ra- 
ther more  than  3,768,000/.,  in  1838.  The  greatest  in- 
rri'iisc  ill  the  colonial  trade  is  with  tiie  .\ustralian  sct- 
tlcMiients.  The  exports  of  those  colonies  in  1821,  were 
of  thi>  value  of  12,1,114/.,  which  has  increased  to  about 
1,5(10.09(1/.  In  1838,  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
lii^r  colonies,  amounted  to  13,776,035/.,  dtclared  value;  in 
oJUcint,  to  about  28,000.0(KI/.  The  exports  of  cotton 
twist  and  yarn,  and  inannfactiircd  (iiiodH,  from  Rnglnnd 
in  1840,  amounted  to  'J4,6()8,()1H/.  (declared  value.)  The 
imports  of  wool  into  Great  Britain  in  183!),  were 
fl7,;ifi4,772  lbs.  The  exports  of  woollen  cloths  and  other 
woollon  goods  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  6,705,265/. 
declared  value;  or  about  13,500,000/.  official  value. 

The  average  value  of  the  annual  product  of  mines  of 
the  British  islands,  amounts  to  20,000.000/.,  of  which 
about  8,000,000/.  arise  from  Iron,  and  9,000,000  from  coal. 

Iron,  ateel  and  hardware,  exported  in  1839,  4,548,354/. 
In  1840,  3,873,9116/.  (declared  value.) 

The  British  Navy  and  Seumen. 

The  steani-liips  of  war  lieloni;ing  to  the  British  navy, 
are  83  in  number.  The  number  of  seamen  serving  on 
hoard  the  British  navy,  in  1839,  was  20,979;  marines, 
9,015;  lioy.s,  4,152.  Total,  34,140.  The  number  of  sea- 
men serving  in  British  vessels  in  February,1840,  was 
302,160,  besides  boys. 

The  account  of  the  numberand  tonnage  of  vessels  en- 
tered inwards  and  clearing  outwards  to  and  from  foreign 
parts,  gives  the  following  sums  total. 

ENTERED  INWARDS. 

1839 19,639 3,501,254 

184* 33,114 3,957,468 


CLIAIID  OOTWAmOI. 

Ships.  Toaasfs. 

1830 17,304 9,016,309 

1840 18,433 3,80S,7(« 

Of  the  above,  entered  inwards,  in  1840,  14,348  ships 
belonged  to  the  united  kingdom  and  its  dependencies. 
The  Irish  and  coasting  trade  shows:  — 

ENTERED  INWARDS, 

Shipi.  Tonial(s, 

1830 128,171 10,491,753 

1840  130,254 10,610,404 


CLEARED  OUTWARDS. 

Shipi. 

1839  137,803  .... 

1840  H2,8!i5  . . . . 


Tonn 
10,825,2 
11,300,073 

A  late  Engliiih  piiblirntion  thus  contrasts  the  chief 
British  manufactures  in  1H:I5  and  1838.— [Par/.  Doe.] 
Of  cotton  factories,  there  were 
In  183.5,  l.2l'>2,  einploving  330,i;i4  hands. 
In  1838,  1.315,  employing  259,301  hands. 

Of  woollen  factories,  there  were 
In  183.1,  1,2:13.  cniploying  71,247  hands. 
In  18:i8,  1,736.  employing  80,446  hands. 

Of  fliix  factoric!",  there  were 
In  1835,  288,  employing  32,283  hands. 
In  18.38.  393,  iinploying  43,407  hands. 

Of  silk  factories,  there  were 
In  18:15,  238.  einploving  30,683  hands. 
In  1838,  2ii8,  employing  34,318  hands. 
The  navigable  canals,  for  the  transportation  of  good! 
and  produce  in  England,  are  estimated  now  to  excesi 
2,200  miles.     Ireland  has  hut  300  miles  of  canal  naviga^ 
tion.    Since  1830,  long  lines  of  railroads  have  been  con> 
structed.  or  nru  in  progress,  from  the  metropolis  to  all 
the  chief  cities  and  ports  of  the  kingdom,  thus  creating 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  mode  of  travelling. 

The  bible  and  missionary  sociiitics  of  Great  Britain 
are  very  numerous  and  extensive.  In  1839,  only  nin« 
societies  for  the  difflision  of  the  gospel,  received  600,000/. 
(near  3,000,000dollars.)  The  bible  is  translated  into  every 
language.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from 
its  institution  in  1804.  to  1840,  issued  12,0:M,520  copies 
of  the  holy  scriptures  from  the  depot  in  London  ;  beside* 
6,210,170  copies  issued  by  societies  abroad. 

Finatues  of  the  Government. 

Tear.  Revenue.  ExpendihiT«. 

1835   je50,408,.579 .£48,787,638 

1836    .12,949,397  50,819,305 

1837    50,Wi3,558 51,310,113 

ia38   51,375,520 51,720,748 

1839   51,927,495 53,440,907 

1840   51,850,083 53,444,053 

DENMARK.— Christian  VIII.  succeeded  Frederick 
VI.,  who  died  December  3,  1839.  A  late  census  of  Den- 
mark returns  2,097,400  inhabitants. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.-Charles  XIV.  (Berna- 
dotte,)  continues  to  reien  over  these  countries.  The 
last  census  gave  a  population  of  4,150,000. 

HOLLAND.— In  1840,  King  William  I.  resigned  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  son  William  II.,  who  now  reigni. 
The  population  of  Holland,  according  to  a  recent  cen- 
sus, is  2.5117  000.  National  debt,  47,700,045  florins,  or 
nearly  100,000,000  francs. 

BELGIUM.— Ij-opold  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
I83I,  remains  king  of  BelL'ium.  The  last  census  gave 
the  population  as  4,230.000.  The  total  amount  of  the 
imports  in  1840,  was  ]55,4?i,605f.  The  imports  of  cot- 
ton amounted  to  ]3,OI9,900f.,  being  7,794,740f.  more  than 
in  1839.  Of  this  amount,  10,95.')..'i40f.  was  from  the 
United  States;  l,957,000f.  from  England;  and  263,306 
from  France. 

FRANCE.  — Within  the  Inst  five  years,  several  at 
tempts  have  been  made  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe 
King  of  the  French,  but  happily  without  effect.  The 
remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  were  conveyed  from 
St.  Helena  to  Frani;e,  in  1840,  and  re-interred  at  Parie 
with  great  solemnity.  On  the  (>th  of  August,  1840, 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  nephew  of  the  emperor,  accom- 
panied by  about  50  persons,  landed  at  Boulogne  Ttnia 
England,  and  attempted  to  excite  an  insurrection;  hut 
the  National  Guards  were  called  out,  several  of  the 
landing  party  and  one  soldier  killed,  and  the  prince  and 
his  friends  captured.  They  were  afterwards  tried  and 
imprisoned.  France  has  stre.igthencd  her  navy  by  36 
steamships  of  war.  Estimates  in  1841,  show  the  follow- 
ing:—Revenue,  BOC.000,000  fraiics-  Ejpenditures,  ave- 
rage 860,000,000.  National  debt,  nearly  5,000,000,000 
franca. 


'r^y^mi: 
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SUPPLEMENT— EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  AFRICA. 


V«M.  iMporit.  RipafU. 

im W8,ooo.o(wr.   iiei,ooo.o(M. 

iwi an,(no,ooo     7M.(joo,(i(n 

laM •  •  •  »an,<Mff«>     aM,aoa,i«o 

Bilka  enni'ituls  nne-flnh  of  Kicnch  expoiti.  'I'ho  Unilad 
Vui««  Had  KniUiiil  ulanil  foremoit  aMOMg  the  cuunlriM  en- 
•■(pd  in  coinniiirrfl  with  Fiunre.  In  IKK),  the  I'orniar  parlici- 
giDtiid  in  the  prupntlio'^  iif  IS  per  ram.  in  har  lanaral  and 
•pcciiil  iniile  .  Kiiiilaiid,  in  that  ul'  13  per  cent.  Late  ictuina 
ol  properly  and  population  in  Frince,  eihibit  the  following 
fMulia: 

HMtom. 

LiDdadpnnniriubJwtadtsltiiiiaa 4t,MS,eos 

Do.       do.      not  t.<ubl t.tm,Bm 


HouMt 

Mill! 

r^urnacat,  IbifH,  tod  loanufactorlta 


M,T(«,39I 

~(LM2,4ia 

42,442 


«,76T,434 
All  thnc  prnpnrllM  ware  dWMad  amont  IO,S8t2,IM6  pro- 
prieinra.  Hut  iliere  I'llated  beiidaa,  9lil,liK<  pruurioloii  poa- 
■Mainir  lemei  liir  aver;  :ttl,:iU5  priibrieiora  of  lire  intereata: 
|S4,i47i  peiiaiiinnra  of  daia;  104,385  individuala  hnldini  em- 
ploiiinenia  r«qiiirini  aeouriv  •  ■•«  837,830  indlTiduala  receiv- 
in(  waiiva  I'nini  the  alalo. 

SPAIN.— 'I'hia  unhappy  oounlry  baa  long  been  th*  prey  or 
aivil  wiir,  Iwtween  the  aoverunient  and  the  Carliit  and  other 
nctiunH.  'I'h'i  preaent  queen,  laabella  II.,  ii  now  only  twelve 
ynnra  •  iige ',  and  the  country  wai  coverned  under  the  regency 
ol  Imr  miithnr.  Qu«en  Chrlalina,  wno  Hbdicniiid  her  aulliuriiy 
in  Hie  yi^nr  IH4I ;  and  Iho  Hpaniah  leglilative  bndicii  iiiiido  t<. 
Ariui'llnn  iho  guirdinnol' the  young  queen.    In  October,  IH4I, 

8n  iniuri  «cliiin.  itippoaed  to  have  been  Ibmontod  by  Ohriatinii, 
rokH  ou  III  imvuriil  pitrta  of  Spain.  At  Mtidrid,  the  inaur- 
genta  atiomptml  to  ohinin  poRatMaion  of  the  UuRon  laabslla'a 
peraon,  but  wi^re  aucciiaalully  reaiated,  and  miiiiy  iit'tho  trojpa 
00  iHiih  aidiia  killed  in  the  conllict.  Loon,  Nloiitita  de  Oca. 
and  aovorul  Ifadora  of  the  revolt,  were  aflerwarda  ahot ;  while 
O'Donnuli  nnd  iithera  eacopt^d  by  flight.  Eapartoro  ia  tbe  pre- 
atnt  miniaier  und  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

POKTUOAL. — Maria  II.,  born  in  1819, continuea  io  reign 
over  thia  kingdom.  The  lual  cenaua  exhibited  a  population 
of  :i,1UI),a(IU. 

n'A  LY. — No  chango  of  monioflt  haa  ocflurrod  in  any  of  the 

Italian  tftaira. 

SVVrrZBRLAND.— Late  retuma  ahow  a  populalion  of 
l,ll«,(HIU. 

GERMANY. — No  evenia  or  changea  of  an  important  eha- 
raeinr  have  nccorred  in  any  of  the  amaller  atatea  of  Germany. 
The  iiniiiii  of  aevi'rBl  kingdoma  and  atatea,  hiiwcvcr.  in  Iho 
Zoll  Verrin,  or  "  Hruasmn  Commercial  Luagiir,"  ia  a  cnn- 
fttilornlion  hiiving  for  ita  uhjoct  an  cqualizatiuii  of  cualom- 
houae  duea,  in  be  paid  at  the  port  or  placr  whero  dutiable 

Sooila  eniur  any  of  ihe  uaaociaiod  alalua — ilit>  proceedi  to  bo 
ivided  pre  rata  among  the  saul  atatea.  The  "  Zoll  Veroin" 
haa  tho  iMiwor  to  make  troaliea  ,  and  the  general  iirrnnaement 
ia  calculated  to  facilitate  commerce,  by  iiiaurintt  truedom  of 
iainrcourae,  and  avoiding  the  vexatiiiun  ili^lnya  ciin<e<)uent  on 
numeroua  and  dilferont  cuatom-houat>8  und  dutiea.  The  atatea 
that  have  juIikmI  thia  Inagun,  are:  ihn  kingdoms  of  I'ruaaiu, 
Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Wirtemberg ;  tho  Ducbina  or 
atatea  »f  Mechlonberg  Hchwerin.  Ilolaloin  Oldenburg,  Bruna- 
wick.  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Glecioriite  of  Heaau,  Grand 
Duchy  of  lleiae,  and  aeveral  amiiller  principuliliiia. 

AUSTRIA. — The  Emperor  Ferdinand,  who  aacende<1  the 
throne  in  IHG.^,  atill  reigna.  Accoidinir  to  "  Gra'oiii'a  Stntia- 
tic,"  Ihe  txiptilntion  in  1830  wua  ltU,00l,'^8;  of  wlmni  are 
Catholici,  'a.^m.^XP;  United  Greeka.  3,57.1,1153:  not  United 
Oreeka.  '.2,853.1%) ;  Lutherana,  1,358,018;  Unitariana,  44,9IU; 
and  JewH,  rM3,H35. 

The  I'ollowinit  ataliitical  tabic  ofthe  commerce  of  the  Aua- 
trian  emiiiro  with  foreign  puwera,  haa  been  publiahed  by  Dr. 
Bigfield,  at  Vionua. 

Export).  Imporli. 

Ptorlnt.  Knrlni. 

1835 116,217,884  .  •  121,182.876 

1836 l22,9K4,t73  -  ■  I30,86),339 

1837 119,621.758  •  •  120,867,761 

1838 134,918,^  •  ■  127,445,2% 

rRU^SlA.— King  Frederic  111.  died,  much  reapeclcd,  in 
184U.  and  waa  auoceeded  by  the  preaiint  monarch,  Frederic 
William  IV.  Luteal  returna  of  the  popiilation  ahow  13,8UO,U0U 
inhabitanta. 

*  RUSSIA.— The  chief  political  nvenia  of  the  laat  five  yeara 
have  been  a  rebellinii  in  Circaaaia,  not  yet  aubdued,  and  an 
expeditiiin  into  Khiva,  which  waa  unaiicceaaful.  The  producia 
of  the  minea  are  eatimated  at  38,000,000  dollara  per  annum. 

BiDk  ronblet  (99  mbU) 

Eiport<  in  in9 3I4,8!»,S7» 

Inipiirti  In   do 249,152,476 

The  population  of  the  whnle  Ruaaian  empire,  in  Europe  and 
Aiia,  ia  preaumed  to  he  56,000,000.  Nicholaa  I.  who  aKended 
the  throne  in  1H35.  ii  the  reigning  emperor. 

GREECE. — No  change  haa  occurred  in  Greece  ;  Otho,  of 
Bavaria,  continuing  the  aovereign.  The  population  of  hia 
kingdom  ia  810,000. 

TURKEY.— The  Sultan  Mahmoud  died  July  1. 1839,  when 
hia  onn,  Ihe  preaent  aovereign,  Abdul  Med  lid,  auccneded  to  tho 
throne.  By  the  revolt  of  the  Pauha  of  Raypi,  Turkey  loit 
Syriu,  but  in  1B40,  the  citicaof  Acre,  Beyrnut,  Sidnn.  &n., 
were  taken  by  Admirals  Siopford  ond  Napior,  commandina 
(he  Rritiah  and  allied  Oeeli,  and  tbe  hereditary  right  to  Syria 
Kitored  to  the  Sultan. 


OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ASIA.— Baaidoa  the  above  avMil*  In  Syria,  Ihe  empire  of 
Britiah  India  haa  beep  ivoreaoeif  by  I4,M|0,UOO  of  people,  ii 
the  oonquaat  and  liibulary  auhieelion  ul  Attghaniatan  and 
Uabul,  by  Sir  John  Keana,  In  wW.  Tho  Arabian  port  of 
Aden  and  adjacent  territory,  waa  taken  by  tho  linaliih  in 
1839.    The  Schah  Mohammad  aacendad  the  throne  ot  Peiiia 


.....    Share  Singh  became  Rigah  of  l.a- 
Ser-n-wa,  the  boa  or  king  of  Hirmah  iii 


in  1834,  and  aiill  reif  ne. 

bore  in  IH40;  and  Ser'a-va,  »ito  «"■  »"  "•"■  "■  I'liiiinii  ui 

I8:n.    Lord  Ellenboruugh  waa  appointed  governnrgeneral 


[ailia  in.lb43.    The, eaporta  of  cotton  JVom^lndjn  to  Kiig- 


in  1835.  were  116,153 lialea;  and  in  1840,  31U,7H4  haiea, 

CHINA,— In  18:19,  the  Chineoe  deatroyed  a  quantity  of 
opium  In  the  Chinese  watera,  belonging  to  Britiah  mer- 
cnanla,  and  Intended  to  he  amuigled  into  Ihe  empire.  They 
anerwarda  impriaoned  Mr,  Elliott,  the  Britiah  agent.  The 
Engliah  declared  war;  took  Hong  Kong,  the  Bague,  and 
other  Canton  lorts  ;  I'an'iin  and  Chuaan,  w[  ch  Ihey  gave  up 
on  the  Chinese  priiniisiiig  a  ircuty.  'I'hey  also  enptureo  Amuy, 
and  aent  an  uxi>pdiiioii  to  the  northern  and  eaatern  coaaia  of 
China.  The  nilllculiy  ia  not  yet  oellled ;  and  the  empire  is  at- 
tacked on  the  land  aide  by  the  Sheikha  with  their  warlike  tiibea. 
The  Uoited  Statea  trade  with  China  ia  aa  fullowa : 

■■ports  mm  Olila&       laports  to  clilaa 

inr-l «,«U3ST  dolls,    •    •     «30,MI  dolls. 

I8W-9 4,764,M6  do,      •    ■  l,6l6,aM  do. 

The  Britiah  trade  with  China  for  Ihe  year  ending  June  30th, 
1838,  waa  11,700,000<.  The  exporU  of  aooda  fromC'hina  to 
England  and  the  Indiea,  amounted  to  IL147.48K. J  imporli, 
5,637,053/.  Thus  abowlng  a  balance  of  i.m.ilil.  against 
t'hina,  to  aay  nothing  ofthe  smuggling,  which  it  ia  preaumc^d 
niakea  the  average  total  of  11,700,1100. 

The  East  Indian  Archipelago  ia  greatly  inereaaing  In  eom- 
merce.  In  18:i0,  Ihe  iroporta  of  Java  wern  3,TiO,000<.l  of 
which  1. 380,000/.  came  lirom  Holland  ;  1*640,000/,  from  Ben- 

fial,  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  Aaiii;  :I30,00II/.  from  F.ng- 
nnd ;  38.000/.  from  France ;  30,000/.  fVom  Germany,  and 
39,000/.  from  America.  ExpnrIa,  in  IKK),  4,800,000/.,  ol  which 
but  Iwo-thirda  were  for  Holland.  The  importa  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  in  1840,  amaunled  to  1,7411,7^3  piastrea;  exporia 
4,480, 144  piaatres:  186  veaaelscli'ared  inwards,  end  184  cleared 
outwards.  Manilla,  3,421,483  piaatrea  importa,  and  3,907,664 
plaatrea  exports. 

AFRICA. — Few  eveita  of  moment  have  occurred  in  any 
of  the  nations  of  Africa,  since  I8W.  except  ii>  Egypt.  Mua- 
tapha,  Boy  of  Tunis,  died  in  1837,  and  waa  aitcceeiled  by  hia 
aon,  Hidi  Achmet.  General  Bugeaud  ia  governorgeiiorul  of 
Iho  French  colony  of  Algiere,  where  the  Arabs  under  Abd-el- 
Kader  and  othera,  continue  tooppoee  the  French.  In  1841, 
the  Britiah  aent  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  Niger  and 
other  rivem. 

EGYPT.— In  1840,  Mehemet  AH,  pacha,  who  had  achieved 
hiu  independence  of  Turkey,  waa  compelled  to  aubmit  to  a 
mediation  with  the  Sultan,  by  itit  armed  intervention  of  Eng- 
land, Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  nnd  Prussia.  The  hereditarjr 
soveroiitniy  of  Egypt  waa  iissured  to  him  on  certain  condt- 
liona;  out  that  of  Syria  roatored  to  the  Porte.  The  Nile  ie 
now  navigated  by  steam,  and  a  route  ia  established  through  a 
part  of  the  country,  from  Europe  to  India.  F.aypt  now  sup- 
ports a  populalion  of  3,000,001)  pooplo ;  providea  for  140,000 
paid  troops:  16,(n0  sailora;  211,0011  yootfia  in  h'lr  establiah- 

menia  for  public  eduration,  desi I  for  different  branchea  of 

the  public  service  ;  liO.tlOO  in  the  msenal,  manufactoiiei,  &c. : 
8(10.0(10  may  be  cftleulaled  us  tradesmen  and  people  employed 
in  cities,  towns,  A.e  ;  the  aurplua  are  the  mnsa  devoted  to  ag- 
riculture. I^he  navy  consiHs  of  3  ships  of  100  guns,  5  of  0B, 
nnd  3  of  86;  3  ;.ii;ates  of  1^4  guns,  1  olTi'J.  loffiti,  I  -if  44;  3 
ciirvettea  of 'ifi  auiia.  I  of  34  .  1  bug  of  23  guns,  1  of  30,  4  of 
18 ;  and  3  steam  lessela. 

AUSTRALASIA.— New  Sooth  Wales  has  increased  wnn- 
di  (lolly  in  iwpnlation  nnd  commerce  since  183.5.  In  IKt8, 
3:iti  ships  arriveil  there,  neatly  all  from  Groat  Britain  or  her 
colonioa.  In  IKtIt  77  sailed  Iroin  London  for  ^ydriey.  The 
imporia  into  J*y()ney  were  l,ll^'  ili,^inu\  extMirls,  000,001)/., 
both  hnvinir  dnubUd  in  ten  yem^  I:i,fl01t  ein'sriints  went  to 
N.S.  Wiiles  from  I'lniland  in  1830  lmi<iiiti«  n.fcviriii.  Popu- 
lation. I30.U«I0:  i^t  Iney,  the  capital  lins  3H.Wn  iiilialiilanls. 
In  1830.  N.  H.  Wiiles  srht  0,531  >'4S  pounds  ,.(  wool  to  Eng 
land.  The  liinii  in  eiiliiviiiion  m  imO,  was  in  wheal,  4,'',401 
acres,  produce  811.5. 140  bushels,  maize.  33,026  acres,  33,'i,307 
liiuhelii ;  hurley,  3.4ilO  acrea,  66.033  buMlmlH:  oaifl.  4KI  acres, 
7.II0H  buslielr ;  rye,  4><)  acre<  7.(X)P  l.niihelK ;  millet.  40  acres, 
'.'8:i  bushels;  poia'om.  1. 1 15 !■ 'res.  'ii'M  innafi  rwt.:  tobacco, 
434  iicres,  135  lens  Hi  cwt. ,  hay,  l'.'.:V<4  acres.  3,5,933  trna. 
There  arrived  from  Great  Britain  in  1840.  153  vesdels:  totai 
number,  443  vessels.  The  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Lahd 
ia  :n,OIX>.  Hobart  Town,  the  capital,  having  13,000,  New 
Zealand  was  inado  over  to  England  by  the  chiel's,  in  1840 
Mipsionnry  stations  are  numerous,  and  East  Cape,  the  chief 
aeitlen.ent,  has  3.5,000  inhabitant*. 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS.— According  to  the  censor 
of  18:16,  tho  populalion  ia  108,479.  The  census  of  1832  gave 
130,313,  as  follows,  viz. 

laai. 

Hswsli 4i.792    ■ 

Maui 35.66B    - 

Molokii 6.000    - 

Uuai I,«)0    • 

Kahnolawe 80    - 

0»hu «»,7M    - 

Ksuii 10.9^    • 

Niibsu     .    •  •    -      IM1_^ _ 

"|30,S13       108,47*  41,734 

The  imports  at  'ha  chief  port,  llonnluhi,  in  the  iaIaisH  of 
Oahi:,  fur  the  four  nnd  a  half  years  emlins  in  1841,  amounted 
to  I,.5r>7,0fl0  dollari,  of  which  763,000  dollu  s  in  value  was 
from  tho  United  Siaies.  The  vajoe  of  exports  for  native  pro- 
iiur-w  ill  ifie  same  ijeriod,  waa  i,liee,ltlO  dollars. 


1836. 

DscrtitM  In  4  yn. 

39,394    . 

■    -    .      6,428 

24,1<«    . 

-    •    •    Ifl,?63 

6,600 

1,200    - 

-    .    .        400 

«) 

96,809    • 

■    ■    ■      1,946 

8,034    - 

-    ■    ■     2,043 

9«S    - 

.    .          64 

THJ3  BVrS. 


3  WORLD. 

ifriii,  th«  empire  of 
UO.UOO  or  MKiple,  ig 
il'  Aflfhimilan  onit 
M  Arebiiin  p«ri  »f 
I  by  tho  Gnilinh  in 
Ins  ihrurHi  or  I'oitm 
ctma  Rigah  or  l,n- 

kini  or  Hiriimh  in 
«1   xuvernorienrrul 

uom  Iniliii  lo  KtiK- 
840,  210,784  lmi(!i 

ifed  *  quunlilr  or 
Id  Id  Btiiwh  mer- 
I  Ihe  empire.  Ther 
Sritiih  ikenl.  1'he 
if>  Ihe  BOiue,  and 
wl  ch  thej  lave  up 
inn  aapluredAmor, 
nd  eaalern  cimaia  or 
iiid  Ihe  empire  ia  a(- 
I  Iheir  warlike  liibea. 
rullowa: 

■iporti  lo  CkiM 
'  •  630^1  dolll. 
'    -   1,916,608   do. 

irondinf  JunaSOtb, 
Doda  rrom  China  lo 
,147t48l<.:  imporla, 

rhioh  il  ia  preaumcd 

inereaainc  in  som- 
«rn  «,7i»,U0(«.;  of 
m.WOl.  iiom  Aen- 
m.mU.  rrom  Kng- 
rum  Germany,  and 
l.80ll,U0(M.,  or  which 
iporia  o(  Ine  Philip- 
•^i  piaatrea;  uiporM 
rdn,  and  184  cinared 
porta,  and  3,Wr7,664 

>v«  occurred  in  «ny 
pt  in  Bfypt.  Mua- 
18  Biicceeiied  by  hia 
lovtTnur-Koiiorul  or 
irnlm  under  Abil-ni- 
a  French.  In  1841, 
up  Ihe  Niger  ami 

,  who  had  achieved 
led  lo  aubniit  lo  a 
nterveniion  or  Knu- 
a.  The  herediiary 
I  on  certain  condi- 
'orte.  7'he  Nile  ia 
lablinhed  ihrouih  a 
I.  Kaypt  now  aup- 
>roviclt'a  for  140,000 
la  in  hor  eatahliah- 
flerent  branches  o( 
lanuractorict,  &u. : 
id  people  employed 
iRM  devoted  to  uiz- 
'  100  guna,  5  «f  %. 


W  gur 

orsa. 


1   if  44:  3 


funa,  1  or  %,  4  of 

hn^  increaied  wnn- 

IK«.    In  IK«, 

real  Britain  or  her 

ror  s^ydn*'y.    'I'he 

•«Mirl8,  floo.omu., 

MUirnnla  went  lo 
e«*vlrl«.  Piipu- 
*■  WM)  iiihuliitanta. 
f  wool  lo  Eiiir 
II  wheal.  1H,401 
(Mi  acres,  Si'i.SO? 
oats,  4Si  ucri>8, 
ntiljt't.  40  acree, 
mli  t  wt. :  tobacco, 
icn^a.  M.S'a  trna. 
\3-2  vesHeln:  totai 
in  Uiemen'a  I.iibd 
in»  l'J,««  New 
le  chiels.  in  1840 
il  <'»pe,  the  chier 

'dinK  to  Ihe  centur 
nana  or  183!!  gave 


♦ 


♦. 


4  " 


« 


D«en«M  in  4  yii. 
•    -    .      8,428 

■  •  •  in?es 

...        400 

■  •    -      l,94« 
'    •    •     2,043 

•    •  S4   _ 

41,784 
in  the  ialnnd  of 
n  1841.  amounted 
H  R  in  vfiliir  wai 
rla  fdr  native  pro- 
ira. 


